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Thi; design of the present work k briefly, but not completely Expressed 
title* page. Independently of a reliable ami comprehensive itollectioiT 
formula* and proee«i^£in nearly all the industrial and lawful arts* it 
nfcuns a description offhe leading properties au$ applieationsK5f the 
batances referred to, together with ample directions, hints, data,* and 
ied information; calcinated to facilitate the development c>f#the p»ac- 
*al value of the^book in the shop, the laboratory, the factory, and the 
usehold. Notices of the substances embraced in the Materiajy'ediea 
our national pharmacopeias, in addition to the^rhole # of their prepf- 
dons, and numerous other animal and vegetable substances employed 
medicine, as well as tnoat of those used for food, clothing, and fuel,' 
th their economic applications^ have been included in the work. The 
mmymm and References are other additions \fhfeh wiH prove invalu- 
le to the reader. Lastly, there have been appended to all* the 
ineipal articles referred to, brief, but clear directions for determining 
dr purity and commercial value, and for deteeipg^b^ir presence and 
^portions in compounds. 

The sources from which I hav^ derivei^he vast mass of tfcateriak 
‘miug this volunicpare sncii as to rewWrit deserving tlie utmost tond- 
ice. I lufve invariably retorted to %? best tn^d latest authorities, and 
ve consulted almost innumerable^ volumes, both British a*& foreign, 
ring its compilation. Secondary ehaimek ©^information hav ^been 
reeiy ever rent'd on, when original authorifies*were within my reach, 
largo portion of the work has been derived from my geiSon&l expe- 
liee' xrnd obaemtions in the departments #of applied ekynJWy ja? 
lihuo, arid from tb© processes of various laboratories and manufactories, 
$xy of vghicb I t*an the more confident!^ retoi^end, frgm having 
* jr inspected &r ^witnessed their employment on an extensive 
iBAmcriminate adoption of matter, without jxamiaatkm, has been 
brujjy avoISed, and in no instance has |tny formula or^rooess Seen 
into # Jjfais work, unless it rested on some well-known fact of 
aanetitned by usage, or come recommended by some 
settle authority. The settlement of doubtful ' or disputed pointy 
often occupied'xne & greater dumber of hours, aid not 
to nWbe> of days, ton that of the linee of letor-f^as 
r . In .all cases' 
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PREFACE TO TOE FIFTH # EI)l r ppX 


l/nimrhi!, in preparing a fifth edition of this work, it has been 
eeted to a thorough and complete revision, every endeavour has 
1 made to carry out the original intentions of the author. The aril 
sciences are, however, so continuously undergoing clfange that, in 
»r to bring the information given up to the level of the knowledge 
ie present day, very many excisions, alterations^ and additions have 
i rendered necessary. Thus, in the chemical portions of the 'work 
objects of practical importance have been retained, corrected, and 
•d to, while those which possess only a purely scientific interest have, 
he most part, been expunged ; to the name of every substance of 
.dished composition a formula has been attached, and the articles 
hemuKil doctrine Ijave been re»writth&**Tn casgry»g*out ^his part 
y duty I have been most efficiently aided by my talented assistant* 
rEdmuifd *Neisem # " # 


m value of this Cyclopaedia to pharmaceutist will, it is kjged, 
tcreased by the additions whfch have been made from the British, 
and United states Pharmacopeias, , , f 

'V length and-nuraber of %s articles on the aeeognition and treHT 
p of disease havcf been reduced, as was though that those of 
pons editions might, in many instances* be* productive *of mq$e* 
It than benefit *to # those .for whom such inforination*was compiled, 
Iblf, emigrants anti oth^s not within the realh of the # surgeon*or 


'■iipaxu.. 


/very i^ele tm exeisable # or duty-bearing commodities has been 
^ lly prised or re-written by my able afid experienced fifiend, Mr. 

, Inland Severn*© Df parianAit * # . 

i the the use of diffemttyp^waa not 

but* ifi, 
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ACETIC ACTA. 


any trace of* 4 free sulphuric acid * on evapora- however, the pmeem he hMynmmml *r 1b* 
tion. After suifieient repose it is ea*eft% tie- proport vw of the 

canted for use. An exceWenUomm^ml stbojj(* o tamed. the V rmhr?t ml 1 ta rnmtm^mM 
AKfemor! HsUhami Mstiila* with either ffl hub *ttU«hnnr &n*7*t *■*■ ■ 



fectly pure acetic acid may easily be obtained 
by rectification from this acid. The above 
plan of superseding a troublesome distillation 
Is one of the greatest improvements yet intro- 
duced into the manufacture of aeetie acid. ~ 

4 i (Liebfg^s pfocess.7 rur eracetate of soda, 
thoroughly dried and finely powdered, 3 parts, 
is placed in a cajfycious retort, ^nd pure con- 
centrated sulphuric acid , 9*7 parts, poured 
over it through the tubulature. One eighth ' 
of the acetic acid passes over hr the heat de> 
veloped by the reaction of tne ingredients. 
The heat of *a sand bath is next applied and 



tailing only 20 per centf *of w^ter. Off* ex- 
posm& the latter portion wh^h corner over in 
a closenesses to a temperature below 40° 
Fahr., crystals of hydrated acetic add are 
deposited. The weaker, or liquid portion, 
being poured off, th£ crystals are agaiiynelted 
and re-crystallised by cooling. The crysi^ls 
of the last operation, separated from the liquid, 
and carefully drained in a cool and dosed vessel, 
are perfectly pure hydeated acetic lcn>. 

P&s. The above is an excellent process for 
obtaining a £hsmieally pure acid. Tbs excess 
of sulphuric Acid left from the process may 
be recovered by distillation ; qr the whole re** 
sidunm may be employe^ in a second distilla- 
tion with fresh acetate. r 


Although a retort is TmmmmM by 
Liebig for the distillation, and m m-mlH 
adopted, on the small scale, for the perptar, a 
flask closed by a cork perforated by two imim* 
& exhibited in the will be* found t mm 
convenient and sflfe; as the product i# ttaw 
less Xikeitr to he contaminate by lb# * aplrtlujf 
p of the ingredient* over the brim of tW temml 
•The heat of a diffused gs** flame, may afcw t* 
'often advantageously substituted for « *#»d 

From acetate of mi»K 
1* Acetate of patty h (fqpMt and ]w*ft«w*0 


of fully 1'fei sp. gr.) foltip * 
mixture is distilled M dryms#t, a* TW 

product is 50 to fil| of the wdSgfci of fcta ***- 
tate employed, wi€h a*p, gr. of about Hfr&k u 
1*0 74 cotftaining about fiflf of ankydmm mdfm 
add, or ngarly of ordinary ftmemt **f. 
By rectification from a little 4*4*4 #e*f**i# rf 
lead a perfectly pure »rid©f«dam*ta»y mm*0M 
may be obtained The wgmiieni* tm mmtif 
in equiv.^rojHjrtioiMk 
erJProm acetate ot , 

K ( Ure -). Takp dmd ****i«fr rf W. 4 
parfcs 4 strongest oU of mind* I part* Ml 
slowly ttf drynea*. equal to tW 

last. . 

2. (Liebig.) Acriettetfltad, 3 part*; mi- 
murve acid . 8 mrta: aa h**W 



t 

%. t m'Srn*' Concent mfrd Art tie Arid.) 
lake r»f dried dri fts qf had, 12 Q*. * tufphti- , 
ri ' wi, d t <* rf . ; dbltil 7 nntM'$. * 

d, Krs»ii acstatk or tiMjjj:— 

1« (V hfi^i w = Ihuv acrtair nt ptfroTipwife 
i tiffint* {\wparwl by Ytdckcfr# pAw#*}, l(b» 
part*, i# m'.wi with hgdwtrhfarie arid f2u 
llmw^ nr ftp. srr. H515), U'O part*; and 
aft«r I 2 hrnir*, di»t tilt'd N iit s %piH*r \wd, 
wirit u gradually appltwi Jwat. *im» pmhtri 
If M part* nr ttt. of arrth arid of tV* Baum** 
f*p. gr* H)556), containing about 47 J of hy- 
drated acid, only fdtghtly eobmmi ami empy- 
reumftijv, til £*r vnrtoua nmmifaetnrtng pnr- 
pnim, Tin* advantovrt* of this proms is the 
hw pure of hydrm-ldonr^iekL^atui the pro- 
duet not Wine VMittaminatta! with anlphuric 
or nulplmnm* arid. * 

Vht* It will he found that pgrotignate of 
time generally rtmtaitia 60J to #U* of neutral 
arvtote; hut should it "contain^ either more 
or it**, a pmj»orthmate quantity mmt be em- 
ployed* When the proper proportions are* 
xm*\ the distillate gives only a scarcely per- j 
c«ptible turbid cloud when tested with nitrates 
of silver. If the hydrochloric acid used has; 
the sp. gr. 1*16, a less quantity being em- ! 
ployed, the product will have the sp. gr. of j 
1*058 to 1 * 061 , and will then contain from 48 j 
to 512 °f the imnohydrate, or 41 or 42 J of f 
anhydrous atretic arid. The resin sometimes , 
found Heating on the mixed ingredients should j 
W carefully removed, by skimming, before dis- 
tillation* | 

Aft acid of the above strength is rarely re- ; 
cjmml, and as the dirt illation is more easily ? 
conducted when the ingredients arc less con- j 
centra ted, a little water may be conveniently 
added rftho^tofore or towards the *nd of the 
distillation. Hence the following proportions 
have i>eeu wmttmfcmletl * 

2. (Volckel). J Mai r of time (as last), 100 
part*; hydrochloric arid (sp. gr. 1*16), IK) it* 
95 part* j water, 25 part# ; mix, and proceed* 
m before. Fml. 96 to 98 part# of m 


* J " # JLL 

lent acid, well adapted to trading, purposes, 
having a %p. gr. about 1*050, and containing 
nearly *10$ #f hgdmted acetic acid. It has 
been correctly Remarked, that tht* acetic acid 
produced wi|h hydrochloric add, is always 
of better qualify than that produced with sul- 
phuric ae*d ; teing not only less coloured, but 
fdso entirely free from sulphurous acid. The 
distillation uniformly proceeds with ease and 
regularity, and the* whole of the acetic acid 
passes over between 212° and 248® Fahr.; by 
which the danger of contamination with other 
products, resulting fr*ma high degree of heat, 
is obviated. * * 

8* An Acetic acid sufficiently strong and^ 
pure for mai$* ordinary purposes may be obf 
tamed without distillation, pouriitg strong 
sulphuric acid, £0 parts, diluted with water, 

5 parts, on welUdrkd acetate of lime , 100 
parts ; digesting, with occasional agitation in 
a dose vessel, decanting the <slear Irgstid, and 
straining the remainder. 

II. From the Acetates by dry distillation * 
with a sulphate : — 

► a. From ace^atsTof LEAD:— • 

1. Acetate of lead Jdried), 5 parts; and 
sulphate of iron (gently ^calcined), 2 parts; 
are separately powdered ; and after thorough 
mixture, carefully distilled, by the heat of a 
sand bath, ^fco a well-cooled receiver. An 
economical process foiAa strong acid, under* 
certain circurftstances ; but one npw seldom 
adopted, 

2. (Bardoliieris Strong Acetous acid.) Dried 
acetate of lead, 10 os. ; calcined green vitriol, 
12 os. ; as the last. 

h . From the acetates of coppee By 
substituting acetate or diacetat £ of copper, in 
etpuv. proportions^ or^better with excess ^ot 
, the sulphate. IBekomTised. ' * 

j (\ From ACETATE OP POTASH, as the l^si 
| III. From^the Acetates fir se 
1 a. From acetate op coppee:— Aeoma- 
‘ TIC V.f ; SPIEIT OF YEEBIGErstj SPIEITUS 

l YKS'Kttisf, D.; Bspeit he yenxjs, Fr.; Aci- 




df,'hinukcv.» 

M B M 8, Gta reccirsrs. 

C\ Stoneware retort », # 

jt), Bottle coataiAing rinepr, # 

BBSS, RAti»s routining water. 
,Fl r J’F t 8»ffort«fot , 

mm AOS'Tictm, Fh, L. 1787.)* Process. 

dry crptafas»& i miign* (diaee- 
taie of copper) by *’ very gentle beat, and 
introduce it into a. large stoneware retort 


* 6, "Welter safety-lpbc. ' 

#, SuppW-pipe oi cold w^ter. . 

/ / tfx< Jck8 to supply water to the basiaa. 
/, t%ier main. * , t . 

Ampler connecting retort and globes. , 


(aee e^r.), the bottom of wMcb-bas been 

.previously eoated with a roixtm?e , *of clay and 
hort*4*ng, to render it mord i of stand- 

ing the fire. Nextrpla<Sf) A stt a enitable fur- 



20 ' 
ration wifcji hydrate of calcium 1*023, the sp. 
$rr. of the pure "vinegar would be £009, and 
tnat due to 'foreign matter *005. f or — 

* -028— -023 =-005. * , 

and — f 

1-014— -005 =1-0*9 

The reason why proof -vinegar is called, ixw 
commerce, No. 24, is that If. os* of it requires 
exactly 24 gr. of pure anhydrous carbonate of 
soda to neutralise it. Weaker vinegars are 
represented in the same ‘notation 5 by tlfe 
Nos. 22, 20, 18, &c., atsoftrding to their respec- 
tive strengths Estimated by their saturating 
power. - 

ACET0LATS. [If.] Syn. Ispeits ace- 
'tiqttes, In French pharmacy, medicated 
vinegars obtained by distillation. 

„ ACETOLES. [Ft.] In French pharmacy , 
medicated vinegars obtained by # maceration. 

ACEHCHJS EEBMEUTATI0N. See Aceti- 
EICATIOtf. 

> ACETUM. [L.] Vinegar. 

ACETYL. Syn. acetyle. ^ A name ori- 
ginally^given to a hypothetical body, having 
the formula C 2 H 3 , and regarded by Berzelius 
as the radical of the ''acetates and their con- 
geners. The acetfl of Gerhar&t (C 2 H 3 0) is, 
however, according to that chemist, the true 
radical of the acetates. Williamson, in order 
„ to remove the confuyOn of terms occasioned 
by the application of the same name two com- 
pounds of different composition, proposed the 
title of othyl for the radical C 2 H 3 0. 

ACHAT. See Pickles. 

ACHILLElNE (-ML). A peculiar bitter 
principle obtained from achille'a millefo ,/ lium 
(Linn.), or yarrow. 

A'CHOE (-£or), [Gr.] See Scald -he AL m 
"ACHEOMAT'SC (£k-r£). *Syn. Acheo- 
ma^tte. Fr. Jn optics, devoid of colour; 
bodies that transmit light yvithcnt decomposi- 
tion, and consequently, without the formation 
of coloured rings or fringes; applied to com- 
pound lenses, prisms, &c., and to instruments 
fitted with them. * 

ACHBO'MATI®. Syn. ACHBOMATlsfe, 
Pr. In option, the- state of being achro- 
matic; the absence of coloured fringes in 
the images of objects seen through a lens or 
Prison. „„ ® 

Light is not homogeneous, phut** decomposable 
by reflection, absorption, or reflection, into 
coloured rays or unequal refrangibility. A ray 
of white flight, in passing though a glass 
prism, is entirely separated into the coloured 
rays forming the * prismatic spectrum / and 
when it passes through a^lefis, an analogSus 
resolution into coloured rays still occurs, 
though not so readily observed, andTthat to 
an ^ extent often incompatible ’ with ^ distinct 
■' Vision. Ncrtfr, <if a convex lefts be regarded as 
a number .of prisms united by their bases 
round, a comff?oq. centre, and a concave lens , a* 
a similar number of prisms v&th their apices 
in contact, the action of lenticular pris- j 


ACETOLATS — ACHROMATISM. 

matic glasses on light will be reduced to a 
common* jyiuciple. A beam of light thrown 
on a simple converging lens not* only suffers 
refraction at the spherical surface fefcnEiucAL 
ABEBmTi|N), but the different ^ojuurqd rays 
of which if is composed, from the%auses men- 
tioned, being unequally bent # or refracted, 
diverge from their original course (chromatic 
abeeeation),* forming as many foci fin the 
aiis of the lens as "there are colours, and fall 
separately, instead of together, on the eye or 
object which receives them. Hence arise the 
coloured fringes or .halos that surround objects 
viewed through ordinary glasses, and which 
form the great impediments to the construc- 
tion of perfitst leases. This effect, like the 
refractive pofeer and focal distance, varna 
in degree in different diaphanous sub- 
stances. 

The correction of the chromatic aberration 
of lenses is commonly effected by combining 
two, or more, made of materials possessing 
different ‘ dispersive 5 powers. Thus, the spec- 
trum formed by flint glass is longer than that 
.formed by crown glass , for the same deviation. 
When the two are combined, so as to form a 
compound lens, the one tends to correct the 
‘dispersion 5 of the other. On this principle 
achbomatic glasses are generally formed in 
this country, A convex lens of crown glass is 
combined with a weaker concave lens of flint 
glass , the latter counteracting the dispersion of 
the former, without materially interfering with 
its refractive power. The resulting combi- 
nation is not absolutely achromatic but is 
sufficiently so for all ordinary purposes. Ac- 
cording to Hr. Blair, a compound lens per- 
fectly achromatic for the intermediate, as well 
for th^ extreme rays, may be made by con- 
fining certain fiuiUs, as hydrochloric acid, be- 
tween t^;o lenses of crown glass* In order to 
produce nearly perfect achromatism in the ob- 
ject-glasses of telescopes, microscopes, cameras, 

» &c., a concave lens of flint glass is commonly 
placed between two convex lenses of crown or 
plate glass , the adjacent surfaces being ce- 
mented with the purest Canada haMm, to 
present the loss of fight by reflection from so 
many ^surfaces, * <t 

Ohs, The production of perfect achromatism 
in lenses is a subject not less fraught with 
difficulty than witfi practical importance to 
the astronomer, the Banner, the microscopisfc, 
and the photographer; and it has hence en- 
gaged the attention of the leading mathema- 
ticians ancFhrfcisfcs of Europe up to the present 
time. All the larger object-glasses lately manu- 
factured are said to consist of only two lenses ; 
the resuming achromatism 'proving sufficiently 
exac^b for all useful purposes. Those of recent 
production have come chiefly from the work- 
shops^of Hollond, of London, and the opticians 
of Bavarhcand Switzerland. The achromatism 
of prisms depends upon £be same principles, 
and it is effected .in the same way as that of 
lenses. ■„ ; ■ v 



ACigULAR— ACIDIMETKY. 
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ACIC'TTLAIt, Needle-shaped ; slender or 
sharp pointed ; ispicular ; m botany# applied to 
leaves, and in chemistry , to crystals, *«The last 
are also sometimes termed ADic'imaE. 

ACip. XSgi, Acidum, L. ; AJide? Fr. ; 
Acibo, It a?. ; Sauee, Gr. If. familiar lan- 
guage, any substance possessing a sour taste. 
In chemistry , substances are said to be acid, or 
to have an acid reaction, when tSey are capable 
of turning blue litmus red. In chemist tty, 
also, the term acid is applied to a very large 
class of compounds containing hydrogen (hy- 
drogen salts), and in which one or more atoms 
of that element may be replaced by an equiva- 
lent quantity of a metal or other basic radical ; 
e.g.— * * 

1. The one atom of /hydrogen in hydro- 
chloric acid (HCl) may be replaced by 
sodium, producing the salt sodium chloride 
(NaCI). 

2. The one atom of hydrogen ^in nitric acid 
(HNO s ) may be replaced by silver, producing 
the salt silver nitrate (AgN0 3 ). 

3. One atom of hydrogen in acetic acid 
(HCaHgOg) 1 may be replaced by tbe basic radi-< 
cal ammonium (NH 4 ), producing tbe salt am- 
monium acetate (NH 4 C 2 H 3 0 2 ). 

Acids which, like those mentioned in the 
foregoing examples, contain one atom of re- 
placeable hydrogen are called monobasic ; 
those which contain two such atoms {e. g. sul- 
phuric acid, H 2 S0 4 ; tartaric acid, H 2 C 4 H 4 0 6 ), 1 
dibasic ; those which contain three such 
atoms {e.g. phosphoric acid, H 3 P0 4 ; citric 
acid, HgCgHgOj), 1 tribasic ; and so on with 
acids of higher basicity. Acids of greater 
basicity than unity are frequently termed 
polybasic. 

Besides containing replaceable^ or ba£c 
hydrogen, acids are further characterised by 
the property of combining with alkaloids to 
form salts ; e f g. — 

Sulphuric Acid. Quinia. * 

H 2 S0 4 + 2C 20 H 24 N 2 O 2 = 


Quiuia Sulphate. 
(C 20 H 24 N 1 ! O 2 ) 2 .H 2 SO 4 

»' * 

Acetic Acid. „ Morphia. 
HC 2 H*T. ? + C a? H J9 N0 3 = 


Morphia Acdtate. 

c 17 h 19 no 3; hc 2 h 3 0 2 

Dibasic Acids. S^e £.ctS. 

Patty Acids. Acids separable from fats or 
oils; e.g. stearic acid, oleic acid, butyric 
acid, &c. # 

Inorganic Acids. Same as Minebal Acids 
(which see). 

Mineral Acids.* Acids' chiefly mr wholly 
derived from the mineral kingdom. In medi- 
cine, sulphuric, hydrochloric, and^ nitric ^acids, 
are commonly so called. * " * 

Monobasic Acid|. ^ee Acid. 

, 1 Symbols indicating the number of atoms of replace- 
able hydrogen occupy the foremost position ip the formula 
of acids, as shown in the text. 


Organic Acids. Acids formed by, or derived 
from, organic substances; e.g. acetic acid, 
tartaric acicluric agid, &c. . • * 

Polyfcasic tlcids. See Acid. • 

Pjro-acids^ * Acids resulting from the de- 
composition bv heat of other acids ; e. g. 
gallic acid , wnen heated, yields pyro-gallic 
\41cid. * 

Tribasic Acids. See Acid. 
ACIDmCA'Tiqp. [Eng., Fr.] Syn, Acidi- 
eica'tio, L. In chemistry, the act, process, 
eft state of acidifying, or of making, becoming, 
or impregnating with#a<Jid. ' * 

ACIDIM'ETEB. Syn. AciDo^'etee*; Aci- 
dime'trto, <&c., L.; Acidimetee, Fr. An 
instrument of apparatus employed in acidi-* 
metry. * * ** 

The ordinary aciditneteps of the chemist 
are small tubes; constructed to hold exactly 
1000 grains qf distilled water, at 60° Fahr^ 
within the limits of their ^cale, *^hich is 
accurately graduated into 100 divisions. 
They are used to contain tbe alkaline solu- 
tions (test-liquors, normal or standard 
solutions) employed in tbe follow^g- pro- 
cesses. * • % 

Beaume’s Acidimeter* and others of the same 
class, are hydrometers* and are described 
under that ‘ bead. 5 

ACIDIM/ETBX Syn. Acidom'etry ; Aci- 
dime'tria, Sc* JL. ; J^cidim^teie, Fr. The, 
estimation of *he strength or quantity of acid, 
in a free state, contained in any liquid. It is 
the reverse of * alkalimetry/ Acidimetrical 
assays are understood to refer to the relative 
strengths of the same acids {i.e., the quantity 
of real acid of the same kind contained in- the 
solutions examined), and not to the comparative 
strengths of acids of different 'Composition or 
names. * * * 9 « * 

Acidimetrical processes . 'These are folded 
clftefly on th* capacity of tfte acids to saturate* 
the bases ; and, in some .of the liquid acids, on 
the specific gravity. 

a. Yoltjm^teically:— 

1. The sample of the acid to he examined 
(?00 gr., or any convenient * aliquot part 
^hereof) is 'placed in % suitable glass vessel, 

’ and if it'be one of the stronger acids, diluted 
with six or eight times its weight of water, or 
if Sblid (as oxalie % $r citric acid), dissolved in 
a like guantity^ This liquid is then ^xadly 
neutralised with an alkali. 

This* point is usu^ly determined, by the 
addition of ^ small quantity of litmus solu- 
tion, which turns just blwe when the solution 
is neutralised, but when a carbonate is used 
for tbe alkahfle Solution, the acid must be 
boiled a short time after each addition to 
expel flhe carbonic acid. The quantity of the 
alkhlind solution consumed for this purpose, 
represents an equivalent quantity of acid, and 
thus gives us the acid content of the sample 
4 under examination. The cqmiStpn practice is 
to dissolve onfequivatent of the' cfkalme test 
in gj^ins qf gramme's yb wader, and to make 
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acidimetry. * 


up the section to exactly 1000 /parts by | 
measure (i.e., 1000 ‘ water-grains' gr grammes), : 
so as to accurately fill the'TOO divisions of an 
acidimeter; when the quantity , in grainy or 
grammes, of the sample tested, 'ly&vs the same 
proportion to the equivalent number of the 
acid under examination, that the number of 
acidimeter divisions of the test-liquor con- 
sumed hear to the per -cent age of acid sought. 
Thus: — suppose 50 gr. of a sample of sulphuric 
acid, take 25 acidimeter divisions (300 parts 
or water-grains measure) of the test-liquid to 
neutralise it, what is^ its content of real 
acid ? m 

„ The equivalent of fSuAphuric qcid is 49 (half 
rSts atomic weight) ; m, hy the rule of propor- 
tiou, *■ * 

50 : 45 :: 25 24£ 

r 

It therefore contains 24| parts of real sul- 
phuric £bM, in 60. 

If the 1000 parts or grain -measures, instead 
of the number of thq acidimeter divisions, he 
taken for the calculation, it will, of course, he 


For the test-solutions, ammonia, and the 
dry and* crystallised carbonates and hi carbo- 
nates of potash £nd soda, are used* and are 
made hy dissolving in water their (jpuistitucuts 
except amfionia, of which 1000 **uns,*or one 
litre, of soiutio# of specific gravity 0*992 con- 
tains exactly one equivalent. # 

53 grains (<#* grammes) of pure anhydrous 
cprbonafceftff soda, prepared hy gradually heat- 
ing to redness the crystallised salt, constitute 
one equivalent (half the atomic weight), and 
69 grains (or grammes) of pure dry carbonate 
of potash. Of the crystallised salt 113 grains 
of carbonate of soda will be required, and 84 
grains (grammes) of the crystallised bicarbo- 
nate of soda, j**id 100 of the crystallised bicar- 
bonate of potash. Occasionally solutions con- 
tailing in one thousand parts, 50 of pure 
carbonate of lime or chalk, or 28 of pure 
caustic lime, are used. 

Besides tlwse, a process known as Kiefer’s 
is practised, and an ammoniacal solution of 
oxide of copper is employed as the * test- 
liquor;’ and the ‘point of neutralisation’ is m 


necessary to point off tfhe jirsfe right-hand*? known hy the turbidity observed 


figure of the result as* a* decimal. ^Thus ; re- 
peating the above ^cample — 

50 % 49 :: 250 : 24*5 


Or, since the equivalent of ty-Crtest -liquid is 
*100, it will hear the came proportion to the 
equiv. of the acid examined, as *xhe number of 
the acidimeter divisions of the test-liquid 
consumed in neutralising 100 gr., do to the 
per-centage sought. Thus : — 50 gr. of hydro- 
chloric acid take 45 acidimeter divisions to 
effefct neutralisation, what is its real strength? 
— The equiv. ^of hydrochloric acid is 36*5 : 
therefore— • # * 

m ^ 100 * : 4*5 r. 45 : # 16*425g 

° and, since only sD gr. (histeau of 100 gr.) 
were examined, — 

16*425 X 2 = 32*8^ 

Some operators prefer employing 100 gr. 
instead of thb equivalent weights of the give# 


case each gr. or 1000th part represents -f^-th. 
and each acidimeter degree 1 gr. of the alkali 
or onrbonate employed; fvfeen » similar pro- 
pertied^ will obtain to fhat firsff above 
given. * < % 

In technical analysis it is more convenient 
if the number of acidimeter divisions of the 
‘test-liquid’ consumed express the per-eentage 
strength of the acid ? without further calcula- 
tion. For this purpose the number of grains 
of the acid taken, for the assay should cor- 
respond to the equivalent number of ssicb«acid 
" (see Table below) ; or to ^ome convenient 
aliquot partner it, as the fa f, fa or -j^lh ; the 
* per-centage* qpswer, in the last case, being , 
doubled, quadrupled. See., according to the ‘ 
aliquot part taken. The reason of this is’ 
obvious. * * 


as the free acid present is completely satu- 
rated. 

The normal solution or test -liquor is pre- 
pared hy adding to an aqueous solution of 
sulphate of copper, pure ammonia irater, until 
the precipitate, which at first forms, is just 
redissolved, carefully avoiding excess. Or 
better, by adding a rather strong solution of 
sulphate of copper , to a quantify of a rather 
strong solution of ammonia containing exactly 
17 gr., or one equiv. of pure ammonia , as long 
as the precipitate which forms is redissolved 
<#i agitation ; the resulting liquid being after- 
wards diluted witjj pure distilled* water, until 
it accurately measures XOQP water-grains, or 
fills 100 €i visions of an acidimeter, at 60° Fa hr. 
In either case, the strength of the resulting 
test-solution’ must be carefully determined 
W means of standard sulphuric mid , and 
adp^ted, if necessary. 

This method answers .well with a& the 
stronger acids {excepting •oxalic acid), even 


tests in making theif test-solutions 6 in which* when dilute; and it has the advantage of not 


being *affeeted by the presence of a neutral 
metallic salt with d h acid reaction, as sulphate 
of copper, or of zinft. 

Besides this process a solution of lime in 
sugar may be used^ as*prflposed by M. Peligot, 
and made as follows : — 

Pure eaqgtie lime is . carefully slaked by 
sprinkling with water, and 50 grains (or 
grammes), made up by water to a milky solu- 
tion, and 100 grains of pure sugar candy dis- 
solved in lOOft grains of water, are added, and 
the whole well shaken. It is allowed to settle 
in a dosed bottle, and the clear solution poured 
off aittl dented, until 1000 grains neutralise 
exactly 100 grains of 'pure hydrochloric acid 
of sp. gr. 1*1812. Of course it only answers 
with acids whose calcium salts are readily 
soluble in water. 
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Table I.— Weights of the respective acids equivalent to the given weight of the principal bases, 
* hy&Wgen being talcen * 


17 gr. 
Sl % , 
40 , 

53 , 

143 , 

84 , 

47 , 

56 , 

69 , 

100 , 


SO* 

28 

37 

44 
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of pune ammonia. 1 
, anhydrous soda.* 

, hydrate of soda. 2 ^ 
, t dry carbonate of soda. 3 
, ’ crystallised carbonate of 
soda. 4 

crystallised bicarbonate 
of soda. 

anhydrous potassa. 3 
hydrate of pota^sa.- 0 ^* 
dry carbonate of potassa. 3 
crystallised bicarbonate 
of potassa. 
f pure chalk, 
pure marble. * 
pure caustic lime, 
hydrate of Iftne (fresh), 
dry carbonic acid (when 
the bicarbonate of 
potassa or soda is 
used for testing in the 
process of Fresenius 
and Will). 

dry carbonic acid (when 
a dry carbonate is 
used). 


! 

<v 

^ b> 

ks'— 


51 ^Acetp acid ^anhydrous). 

6P » • » (crystallised or glacial). 

99 Arseiflous acid (dry). 

35. BoracicSacid (anhydrous). 

,62 „ (crystallised). 

22 Carbonic acid (dry). 

67 Citric acid (crystallised). 

85 Gallic acid*(dried at 212°). 

* 94 „ „ (crystallised). 

127| Hydriodic acid^drv or gaseous). 

27 Hydrocyanic acid (anhydrous). 

36| Hydrochloric acid (dry or ^gaseous). 


199 

166£ Iodic acid. 

54 Nitric acid (anhydrous}. 
63 „ ,f 


* (liquid, sp. gr. 1*162). 


67| 

72 

90 

36 

63 

72 

81 

50 

59 

40 


75 

v 212 


(liquid, fhonohydrated , sp. gr. 

# 1*517 to 1*521). * 

„ * „ (liquid, sesquihydrated, sp.gr. 

_ 1-5033 to 1*£>4), 

„ „ (liquid, binhydrated, sp. gr._ 

* 4*486). . 

> > *,> (liquid, sp. gr. 1*42). 

Ox|lic aoid (aphvdrous). • 

,» „ (crystallised). 

Phosphoric acid (anhydrous). 

,, . . „ (glacial). 

Succinic acid (dry or anhydrous crystals), 

„ « -» „ (ordinary crystals). 
Sulphuric acid (anhydrous). 

„ „ (liquid, montMydrated, sp. 

gr. 1*8485). 

Tartaric acid (crystallised). 

Tannic acid (carefully dried). 


b. Gravermetrically : — 

The test-liquors or standard solutions of £he 
above methods are mad%up so $s to weigh 
exactly 1000 grains, instead of to 4 measure 5 
100 aeidimeter-divisions. Every g&in of the 
test-liquor thus represents T ^th gr. of alkali ; 
and every 10 gr., 1 gr. of alkali ; or respec- 
tively, -j^th per cent., and 1 per cent. TJhe 
vessel used for containing the solutions is 
carafully weighed whilst empty, and 1000 gr. 
being placed in*the opposite scale, the^ test- % 
solution, containing exactly one equivalent of 
base , is poured in, and the whole made up with 
distilled water (if neccssffrv) so as to restore 
the balance to, an equilibrium. After the 

* 1000 water-grains njeasure of pure liquor of ammonia, 

sp. gr. 0*992, contain exactly 12 gr., or 1 ^quiv. of pure 
gaseous ammonia, A standard liquor of this strength , may 
be most conveniently preparedly cautious dilution of a 
stronger solution, until a hydrostatic b^l, corresponding 
to the sp. gr., floats indifferently in the middle of the new 
solution, at 60° Pahr. By keeping two hydrostatic beads 
tin the solution— the one made barely to float, and the 
other barely to sink— we shall always be ahie to detect any 
change of strength or temperature which it mqj' suffer ; 
since the “ loss of a single hundredth part of a grain of 
ammonia per cent;, or the difference of a single degree of 
heat, will cause the beuds to ” vary their positions. To 
preserve its integrity it must be kept in » well-stoppered 
bottle. (See below.) • • 

* These substances, as well as * test-solutions" contain? 
ing them, must be perfectly free from carbonic acid, and 
must be carefully preserved tb prevent the absorption of 


process of neutralisation, the aeidimeter, with 
its contents, is again placed in, the scales ; its 
previous weight ^tiU^remaining there. Jhe 
number of grains required to* restore the 
equilibrium of the balan## (t.e., the* Ibss of § 
weight), gi$es the exact ^weight of the test- 
liquor consumed. In all other respects the 
process is the same as in the 4 volumetrical 
method’ alfbady described. ** 

9 Another method for estimating the strength 
, , of the sample of acid is by weighing the amount 
of carbonic acid expelled (Siring saturation. 
(Method of* Fresenius and Will.) This de- 
pOfids on the weight of gaseous carbonic acid % 
which a given weight of the acid-sample*under 

carbonic acid frorrfthe atmosphere. Mohr ^ates that a 
dilute solution of either ^f them m best preserved in a 
flask or bottle well closed' with a cork fitted with a small 
bulb tube (resembling a chloride of calcium tube), filled 
with a finely triturate^ mixture of sulphate of soda and 
causiiS lime , and bearing a very thin open tube in the exit . 
tperture. h’resepiu^ and xlfost other foreign chemists, 
prefer £ test-solutions * of p^re soda. "With test-solutions 
containing caustic alkalies, exact neutralisation of an acid 
is not 4>nly more easily effected, but more readily per- 
ceyred, particularly when either solution is tinted with 
litmus. 

* frsptred by gradually heating pure crystallised 
carbonate to redness, from being uniform in composition, 
and easily procured or prepared, they^re much employed ; 
preference being: usually given to, the soda-salt. 

* The crystals must be free from attached water, but 
not the least effloresce. £ ■: t-K 

' * t. " 
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examination capable of expelling from pure 
"bicarbonate of soda (or of potash), ^which is 
estimated by the loss of weight il the acidi- 
meter, or apparatus, after" the gSs, rendered 
perfectly dry by passing through Sulphuric asid, 
has escaped into the air. 

Oper. A determined amoutfc of^the acid 
under examination is accurately weighed into 
the flask A (see engr.) ; and if it be a concen- 
trated acid, or a solid, it is mixed with or dis- 
solved in 6 or 8 times its weight of water. 
The little glass tube (e) is then nearly filled 
to the brim with ptire* bicarbonate of soda , in 
powder, and a fine silken thread is tied round 
the neck of the tube, by means of which it 
Can be lowered downing the fissk (A), so as 
£b remain perpendicularly suspended when the 
cork is placed in the latter; the cord being 
held between the cork and the mouth of the 
flask. The flask (2?) is next abput half filled 
with oil (f/oiiriojl, and the tubes being arranged 
in their places, as represented in the engr 

* and time having been allowed for the mixture 
of acid and water td cool completely, after 
the increase of heat caused by mixing, the 
whole apparatus is very - accurately* weighed. 
The cork in the flask (A) is then slightly 
loosened, so as to allow the little tube con- 

* taining the bicarbonate of soda to fall into the 
acid , and is again instantly fixed aib-tig-ht 
|n its place. The evolution o? carbonic acid 
now commences, and continues ^ntil the acid 
in the flask (A) is neutralised. When this 
takes place, which is easily seen by no bubbles 



Eisk, capable Si holding 21 
r trial If), % 

Bing lj to 2 oz., partly fill 


(A.) A wide-mouthed 
3 oz., containing sample for 

(B.) ^Pifcto, capable of hoHing If to 2 oz., partly filM 
with oil of vitriol (<?). * * ~ 

(a c, d.) Tubes fitting airtight in the flasks by means 
of the corks (i) and (j). „ 

(A) Piece of wax fitting air-tight on the end of%) 1 
M Small tube capable of holding abdut 1 dfaclift of 
powdered bicarbimaU of soda or patmWi r 

(A) Open end *f file tube (^. ■ 

* ■ . (A) Silk cord fastened to the tube (<?). 

being emitted on Shaking the apparatus, the 
flask At is put into hot water (120° to 130° 


Fahr.), and kept there, with occasional agita- 
tion, until* the renewed evolution of gas has 
completely eeasedr The little wrx stopper is 
then taken off t£e tube (a), the ^ apparatus 
taken r>ut^f the 'hot water, wiped dry, and 
suction ap}°ied, £y means of a perforated cork, 
or a small India-rubber tube , and the mouth, 
to the end of the tube (d), ui$il the sucked air 
no longer Jast^ of carbonic acid. The whole 
is^hen allowed to become quite cold , when ife 
is replaced in the balance (the other scale still 
containing the original weights), and weights 
added to restore the equilibrium. 

The loss of weight represents the exact 
quantity of dry carbonic anhydride, or an- 
hydrous carbdhie ssrid gas, that has been ex- 
pelled from tt?b bicarbonate of soda, by the 
action of the acid in the sample examined. 

T$e quantity of real acid it contained is 
then deduced by the following calculation : — 
One equivalent of gaseous carbonic anhydride , 
or anhydrous carbonic acid ( — 44) bears the 
same proportion to one equivalent of the acid 
in question, as the amount of the carbonic 
'fmhydride expelled does to the amount of the 
acid sought. Thus, suppose a dilute sulphuric 
acid expels 3 gr. of carbonic anhydride, the 
arrangement is — 

44 : 49 :: 3 ! 3*349 
Consequently the sample operated on con- 
tained 3*5 (nearly) grains of true sulphuric acid. 
Instead of the above calculation, we may 
multiply the weights of the respective acids 
required to expel 1 gr. of carbonic acid (as 
exhibited in the following table) by the num- 
ber of gr. of dry carbonic acid evolved during 
the above operation. The product represents 
the percentage strength, when 100 gr. of the 
a<Tid have J>een examined. Wheu^nly 50, 25, 
20, or 10 gr. have" been tested, this product 
must, of course, be doubled; quadrupled, &t\, 
as the case may be. 

S' Table II, 

Multipliers. 

1T59 

1*523 
*829 
2*478 
1*227 
1*523 
2 * 0-15 
1*432 
*909 
Til 4 
1*500 


Aortic acid (anhydrous) , . . 

„ „ (hydrated or glacial) . 

Citric acid (crystallised) . 

Hydrochloric acid (d»y or gaseous) 
y j> „ (sp. gr. 1*16) . 
Nitric acid (anhydrous) .... 
» » (sp. grr 1*5) , . . . 

„ „ (sp. gcr,l*42). . , . 

Oxalic acid (crystallised*) . . , 
Sulphuric acid (aphydrous) . . . 

» . ^ (sp. gr. 1*8485) . 

Tartaric acid (anhydrous) . » , 
(crystallised) 


1*705 

Even tl^s easy calculation may be avoided, 
in technical aifolysis, by simply taking for the 
assay, such a weight of the respective acids as 
is capable of disengaging exactly 10 gr, of 
dry cS'bomc acid from the bicarbonate* la 
L this case, the loss of %eifht in grains, firom 
7 the operation, multiplied by 10, at onoa indi- 
ces the exact per-centage strength sought. 
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The proper weight of any acid to be taken to 
give per-centage results, is found pimply 
dividing ten tines the equiv. |f that add by 
44. For, talcing sulphuric aciq as an example, 
as— # 4$ 49 :: 10 : 11*13181 * 

or 11*13 nearly. ^ 

On this principle are obtained the 
to he taken , as givep in — 

Table III. 9 Grains. J 
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Acetic acid (anhydrous) . . . . 11*59 
„ „ (hydrated or glacial) . 13*64 

Citric acid (crystallised) , . . 15*23 
Hydrochloric acid (dry or gaseous) 8*29 
» „ (sp, gr. 1*16) . 24*78 

Nitric acid (anhydrous) . 1% , . « . 12*27 
» » (sp. gr. 1*5) . . m . 15*23 

„ (sp.gr. 1*42) . . .^ 20*45 

Oxalic acid (crystallised) . . . 14*3^ 
Sulphuric acid (anhydrous) . . . 9*09 

„ „ (sp. gr. 1**845) . . 11*14 

Tartaric acid (anhydrous) . . *. 15*00 
„ s> (crystallised) . . . 17*05 
2. A convenient modification of the preceding 
method of addimetry consists in using the 
common apparatus figured | 
in the margin, and em- 
ploying fused chloride of 
calcium to dry the evolved 
carbonic acid gas, instead 
of concentrated sulphuric 
acid. The mode of conduct- 
ing the process and obtain- 
ing the results is precisely 
the same as in that last 
explained, and need not 
therefore be repeated. In 
this case, however, suction 
must be applied to the smalh 
tube (g), ^instead t>f (d) in 
the preceding engraving 

(a.) 'Wide-mouthed flash, containing the sample for ex- 
amination, hermetically stopped by the cork (e), and sup- 
porting the tubes (b) and (c). i 

(b.) 'Bulbous tube, containing fragments of fused chlo- 
ride of calcium, terminating in a capillary tube (y). * 

(c.) Bent tube, reaching nearly to the bottom o" the 
flask («)• , . _ 

(d.) Small tube containing; bicarbonate of soda, 

( e .) Cork fitting bottle {a), and the tubes (b) and^c), 
hermetically. % 

{/.) Silken thread, suspending the small tube (dj. 

Ohs. These methods, though apparently com- 
plicated, are not difficult to perform, when 
once well understood* # The application of 
heat after the completion ofi the operation is 
indispensable, as if it wer* neglected, from 
0*3 to 0*4 of a gr. of carbonic aci# would be 
retained in the liquid. The bicarbonate of 
soda must be pure, and perfectly freedom any 
neutral carbonate or $esquicarbonate*of soda. 
To ensure this, the bicarbonate of commerce is 
reduced to a uniform powder, put into a "lass 
jar, and covered with its own weight o^ cold 
distilled or rain water, ^nd allowed* to stand 
for twenty -four hours,, with frequent stirring. 
It is then placed upon a funnel, the tube of 
which is stopped with loose cotton, so as to 


mm 


allow the lye to drain off. It is n§xt washed 
several tiiHes with small quantities* of cold 
distilled or ra$n watey, and after being dried,' 
by pressure between some sheets *of blotting 
paper? withoi$*the aid of heat, is kept for 
use in a well-closed glass bottle. Before use, 
it may he testeu to ascertain its purity. If 
pyre, it neither reddens turmeric paper , nor 
gives a brick-red precipitate with a solution of 
bichloride of mercwy . Pure bicarbonate of 
potassa may be used instead of bicarbonate of 
soda ,* but in either case it is always proper to 
use an excess, so as to* lsave some m?decom- 
posed carbonate, after the 'operation has 
ended. The presence of a little sodium chlo- 
ride or sulphate in the* Ificarbonate will not ’ 
interfere in the least, but fhe essence of every 
trace of neutral carbonate is ^ sine qua non . 

The two above** methods of estimating the 
amount of acid are only superior to the 1 * 
generally used methods first described, when 
the presence of colouring matter interferes with 
the reaction of the litmus used to show the 
point of neutralisation. * 

% Observations . When great accuracy^ is re- 
quired in conducting the^aeutralisation of the 
solution in estimating * volumetrieally with 
litmus as an indicator, it is proper fco prepare 
and keep standard solutions of sulphuric acid 
and oxalic acid , with which occasionally to try 
the alkaline t^t-liquor.^The only difficulty in 
the process is avoid over-saturatipn of the 
acid-sample. Great care must he taxon not to 
exceed the precise point of neutralisation of 
the acid. After adding each portion of the 
test-liquor, the solution should be well stirred 
up, and as soon as the effervescence becomes 
languid the greatest caution must be observed 
in^adding more. The proper pohit is arrived 
at when the liquid teases to redden titmus, and 
does not alter the colour of tuigyieric papery if 
it turns the latter brown, tocsmuch of the* test- 
liquid has been added, and the operation 
becomes useless. Towards the end of the ex- t 
periment, whep great precision is required, a 
gentle heat maji be applied, in order to expel 
tii? free carbonic acid in the lqquoj; ; but other- 
v^se this is unnecessary. % The peculiar soapy 
hdour gradually acquired by the liquor as it 
nears saturation, will materially assist the 
operator, when testing vinegars, and some of 
the othe^ veg£fcal^e acids. A good metjjo'S. is 
to tint either the acid-sample or t^e test- 
liquid with a few dro$s of liimus, stS noticed 
under Acetim^tey; when the reddish shade 
will gradually deepen into ( purple*/ or the 


le ftito * red/ as the point of saturation is 
approached ; and the Mug colour will he per- 
fectly restored as soon as this point is reached. 
Dr. Ure recommends keeping the ammomudesi 
ready th%ed with litmus ,* and the same applies 
to other*test-liqubrs.’ * 

In commerce , the strength of %cid$ is fre- 
quently reckoned with reference ho ^standard, 
termed 100 aeidlmefcrie degree^ is taken 
" of commer- 
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cial oil qf*Ditriol, of a sp. gr. of 1J845, exactly 
saturate 100 gr. of dried carbonate of soda. 
* An acid requiring only *455, 5Cf or any other 
number of ^grains of the carbonate tcT saturate 
it, is in like manner termed of <ro many degrees 
strong ; the number of grains representing in 
each case an equal number of degrees. This 
method originated with the French chemists, 
and though only conventional, and principally ( 
confined to commercial purposes, is especially 
adapted to practical men bnt little conversant 
with chemistry, yet^very ready in retaining or 
calculating anything t>n the centesimal scale, 
from its similarity to monetary language and 
reckoning. r * 

ACID'ITY. Syn. Acib'itaI, L. ,* Acidite, 
Fr. ; Satjee, 6ter. In chemistry , the state of 
being acid. In physiology,^., the impression 
, given to the organs of taste by tart or acid 
substances, Sourness. See -Fermentation, 
Maliotqeoss, Wines, &c. 

Gas 'trie Acidity. Acidity of the stomach ; 
a common and well-known symptom of weak 
or disordered digestion. 

Treat ., 8{c. Small dbse§. of absorbents 
ant adds, three or flDur* times daily, to which 
some tonic bitter, $s calumba, cascarilla, chamo- 
mile, gentian , or orange-peel , may he added. 
Stomachic stimulants, as capsicum , ginger, 
mustard, or wine, &$., takyn r with, or after, 

• meals, are also useful- The diet should he light 
and nutirtious ,* and acescent Vegetables, over- 
ripe fruit, and weak new beer or other 
liquors, avoided as much as possible. The 
bowels should he kept regular, but not open, 
by the occasional use of mild aperients ; as 
rhubarb, aloes, castor oil , senna , or mercurial 
pill, or compounds containing them. Excessive ( 
Jooseness or diarrhoea may be checked by a 
few doses rt of carbonate of $od% chalk-mixture, 
or r astringents?^ 

In ineancy tils affection usually accom- 
panied by restlessness, continual crying, drawc 

• ing up of the legs forcibly towards the body, 
hiccups, vomiting, diarrhoea, scrur eructations, ‘ 
griping pains, green stools, anS debility ; c^ften 
followed, when *the irritation is considerable, 
by convulsion. The treatment consists^ 

. relieving the bowels of all offending matter 
by a few doses of rhubarb -and-magnesia*. The 
looseness or diarrhoea may b^ checked by a 
few small doses of carbonate of sodat or chalk - 
mixtufe^ or better, in an infant which is fed, 
by lime-water (1 or f fl. oz.) mixed with as 
much milk. Two or three dreps of caraway, 

. cinnamon, dill, or peppermint water, pn sugar 
(not with the food)? will t$nd to promote^ the 
expulsion, and prevent the undue generation 
of gases. The ^atulence usually disappears 
with the acidity. The occasional administra- 
tion of 1 to 3 gr . of quigfcsilver-with-chalh 
(‘gray po^er*)* will frequently remove the 
complaint,* ajd prevent its recurrence, when 
'all other means*fail. The dipt of both nurfie 
! And infant should be carefully regulated. See 
Antacids, Dyspepsia, &c. r * I 


ACIDTJLj®. [L. ph] In medicine, mineral 
waters !tich in carbonic acidr. 

ACIDULATED. Syn. Acidulates, L. ; 
AcidulIs, Fr. ©Blended or flavoured with an 
acicF; n&de slightly sour, S«eJ Kai£ (Acidu- 
lated), iDrods," Lozenges, &c. In chemistry, 
the addition of an acid to. a neutral or al- 
kaline liquid until it reddens blue litmus 
paper. 

1 ACIBUM. [L.] An acid. 

AC0L0GY, Syn. In medicine , the doctrine 
of, or a discourse on, remedies, or the materia 
medica . 

AC'ONITE (-nifce), Syn. Acon'iioi, L. ; 
Aconit, Fr. j Akgnitem, Eisenhet, Steem- 
htjt, Ger. %onl?shood; wolfsbane. In botany, 
a genus of exogenous plants. Nat. ord ., Ku~ 
mmculafceae; Sex. syst, Polyandria Trigynia. 
They are characterised by showy purple or 
yellow helmet-shaped fioivers growing in pani- 
cles, deeply cut leaves, and perennial (usually) 
tap-shaped or tapering roots. The whole plant 
is highly poisonous, "the roots being more poi- 
sonous than the leaves. In medicine and ma- 
teria medica , the plant A con item N apelles 
( which see). 

Symptoms. Numbness and tingling in the 
mouth and throat, which are parched; followed 
by giddiness, dimness of sight, and (some- 
times) delivium, but seldom complete coma; 
there is numbness and tingling of the limbs, 
a loss of power in the legs, (in some cases) 
frothing at the mouth, severe abdominal pains, 
nausea, vomiting, and diarrhoea; tremors or 
twitchings of the voluntary muscles, (some- 
times) convulsions (in animals, but not in 
man); sharp cries; pupil {generally ) dilated, 
,very rarely contracted ; pulse, fitful and sink- 
ing ; sl£n, cold and livid ; difficulty of breath- 
ing ; general pr^bt ration ; loss of sensation or 
feelings insensibility, general trembling, faint- 
ing, and sudden death. The eyes are often 
glaring; and, in some cases, the patient is 
completely paralysed, yet retains consciousness 
'tortile last. The case generally proves fatal 
in from 1 to 8 hours. If it last beyond this 
period there is hope of recovery, (Fleming.) 

‘'Treatment. See "Alkaloids. 

ACONITE LEAVES (B.^b.), Syn, Aconiti 
eolia, L. The fi^sh leaves and flowering tops 
of aconitum napeUus, Linn,, gathered when 
about one third of the flowers ate expanded, 
from plants cultivated hi Britain. 

Chari Leaves smooth, palmate, divided into 
five deeply cut wedge-shaped segments; excit- 
ing slowly, when chewed, a sensation of tin- 
gling. Flowers numerous, irregular, deep blue, 
in dense racemes, 

Prepp Extractum aconiti. 

ACONITE* BOOT (B. Ph.}. Syn. Aconiti 
RA pix, L. Th§ dried root pf aconitum na~ 
pell&s. Imported from Germany, or cul- 
tivated ifi Britain, ai^d collected in the winter 
or early spring before the leaves have ap- 
peared. \ . , , . 

Char, Usually from one to three inches long, 
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m of each. 

% sufficiency. 


hot thicker than fclie finger at the crown, ta- 
pering, blackish-brown, internally wHtifeh. A 
minute portion, cautiously chived, causes pro- 
longed tinging and numbness 

Prep.* Aco«itia, the active principle; Lini- 
mentum Aconiti, 1 ounce to 3 flail, ounce ; 
Tmetura Aconiti? 54£ grains to 1 fluid ounce. 
ACONITI FOLIA. See Aconite Leaves. 
ACONITI RADIX, See Aconite Boot. % 
ACONITIA. CaoH^N. (B.P.) Syn. Aco'- 
nitia, L. An alkaloid obtained from aconite. 
Take of 

Aconite root, in coarse powder, 14 pounds. 

Rectified spirit . . 

Distilled water . . 

Solution of ammonia . * 

Pure ether .... 

Diluted sulphuric acid 
Pour upon the aconite root three gallons of 
the spirit, mix them well, and heat until ebul- 
lition continences ; then cool and macerate for 
four days. Transfer the whole to a displace- 
• ment apparatus, and percolate, adding more 
spirit, when requisite, until the root is ex- 
hausted. Distil off the greater part of the 
spirit from the tincture, and evaporate the 
remainder over a water bath until the whole 
of the alcohol has been dissipated. Mix the 
residual extract thoroughly with twice its 
weight of boiling distilled water, and when it 
has cooled to the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere, filter through paper. To the filtered 
liquid add solution of ammonia in slight excess, 
and heat them gently over a water bath. 
Separate the precipitate on a filter, and dry it. 
Reduce this to coarse powder, and macerate it 
in successive portions of the pure ether with 
frequent agitation. Decant the several pro* 


Properties. 
talline mass. . 
ACONITINE. 
ACONITINE. 


A white, colourless? #emicrys- 


ducts, mix^afid distil off thp ether *mtil the 
extract is dry. Dissolve the dry extract in 
warm distilled water acidulated with^bhe sul- 
phuric acid ; and, when the solution is cold, 
precipitate it by the cautious addition of solu- 
tion pf ammonia diluted with four times ifcg 
bulk of distilled water. Wash the precip&ate 
on a filter with a small quantity of cold dis- 
tilled water, and .dry it by slight pressure 
between folds of filtering paper. 

Characters and Tests . A white, usually 
amorphous, solid, soluble inti 50 parts of cold, 
and 50 of hot water, and mrach more soluble 
in alcohol and in ether ; singly alkaline to 
reddened litrhns, neutralising acids, and preci- 
pitated from them by the caustic alkalies, but 
not by carbonate of ammohia or JJie bicarbo- 
nates of soda or potash. It melts with heat, 
and burns with a smoky flame, leaving no resi- 
due when burned ^with free access of air. 
When rubbed on the skin it ca ^ 
sensation, followed by prolonged’ 
is a very active poison. . - * 

ACONITIC ACID. (Identical wijh JPyroci- 
tric Acid.) An a*id extracted by Peschier 
from aconitum napellus , and by Bracconnot 
from eguiseUm JluviaHle. It exists in these 
plants chiefly in the formnfkcdhitateof calcium. 


Sea Aconitia. * * * 

See Aconitia. * 

ACtlNTTUfll [L.] Aconite. The pharma- 
copoeia! name of $Lconitmi napellus (see beloio). 

Aconitine Ferox. (Ind. P.) Habitat. Tem- 
perate and sub-Alpine Himalaya, at 10,000 
to 14,000 feet elevation, from Gurhwal to 
Sikkim. * 

Officinal part. The dried root (. Aconiti 
ferocis Radix) y in common with those #f other 
Himalayan species, viz.,** aconitum napellus , 
a. palmatum, and a. luridum, constitutes the 
drug well known in £h$ bazaars of Upper 
India under tfle Hindost^ni name of JBish or * 
Hitch. + 

It occurs in th^ form of tuberous roots of a 
more or less conical form, from two to three, 
inches in length, and from half' an inch to one 
inch in thickness at their up^er end.* They 
have usually a shrunken appearance, and are 
covered with a dark shrivelled hark ; fracture 
shining and resinous ; sometimes waxy, vary- 
ing in colour from pade to deep brown. » Some 
specimens £*e white ahdispongy ; and these, it 
is asserted, are superior in activity to the more 
compact kinds. Inodorous; taste at first 
slightly bitter, leaving a peculiar sense of 
numbness on ^h| tongue and fauces. Active 
principle, aconitia. % 

Medical properties and uses . Similar to 
those of aconitum napellus of Europe. Pre- 
parations. This root may be advantage- 
ously used for the manufacture of aconitia, 
the proportion of this alkaloid being much 
larger than in the European drug ; and also 
for the preparation of Linime^tum Aconiti. 
From its greater activity, however, it is un- 
suited for the” preparation of thJs tincture, 
which is intended for internaMise. m ' 
Aconitum Heteraphyllumf (Ind. P.) Ha- 
bitat. Western temperate Himalaya, at 
|*8000 to 13,000 feet elevation; from Indus to 
Kumaon. Officinal part . The dried root 

(AfoniH heterdphylli Radix). Ovoid tuberous 
roots, tapering downwards dm a* point, from 
y&e to one and a half inches orTnore in length, 

' and frorn*thi$e eighths to half an inch In 
thickness. The surface, which is covered with 
a thm greyi^Ji epidermis, is slightly wrinkled 
longitudinally, agid marked here and*there 
with root scars. It is inodorous, aUd of a 
bitter taste, devoid of Acridity. Does not con- 
tain aconitia. nit' may be readily distinguished 
from o#ier roots sold in tfte bazaars under the 
sagie vernacular ijame (»Atis) by its charac- 
teristic bitterness. Properties . Tonic and 
antiperiodic. It may be administered^ . inter- 
nal ly wjh safety, as it contains no poisonous 
principle. Tfier^peutic uses. In convalescence 
after debilitating diseases, and injntetrnittent 
and other paroxysmal fevers, it has been found 
efficient remedy. Doses* Tonic, 5 to IO 
grain? thrice rdasly^ anti|etiodre, 20 to 30 
grains* of- fee powder, OVCry three or 
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acoknt- 

four hour#, irrespective of the presence of 
pyrexia. * * 

• Aoonitum NapelVus. ^Lirm.J Syn. Aco- 
ni'ttjm, Ph»L., E., & D.; AconI? napgl, CHA- 
PERON X>E MOINE, Fr. J ElS^IUT, BLOTTER- 
STURMHTTT, Ger. Early blue wolfsbane, or 
deadly aconite. JECab. Various parts of Europe; 
grows wild in England, flowering m June ai*d 
July. The fresh and dried leaves (aconiti 
po^rra), Pb. L. & E. _The root (aconiti 
ra'rix), Ph. L. & D. This is the species of 
aconite ordered in the pharmacopoeias, £nd 
commonly used in medicine. When chewed 
it imparts yi sensation of acrimony, followed 
by a pungent heat of the lips, gums, palate, and 
fauces, which is succeeded by ar general tremor 

* and chilliness** TKe juice applied to a wound 
or the unsound sjfin, affects ^he whole nervous 
system. Even by remaining long in the hand, 

*or on the bosom, it produces unpleasant 
sympl^ips. F^tal cases of poisoning, by eating 
the root in mistake for horseradish, have been 
common of late years. 

The leaves should* be gathered as soon as the 
flowery appear. The rwt should be taken u# 
in autumn. When 0 t he whole plant is em- 
ployed, it should be ^gathered as soon as the 
flowers begin to (fgen. The strength (richness 
in aconitia) varies considerably with the time 
of the year. 1 oz. of the 4 fresh root 5 contains 
i to i gr. of aconiCia ; 1 Hb. of the dried 
English :rpot contains from 12<f,o 36 gr. (Hera- 
path). Tne leaves possess the greatest activity 
iust before flowering ; the root , after it. The 
root is at all times fully six times as strong as 
the leaves or herb. The wild plant contains 
much more aconitia than that which is culti- 
vated. The herb, and all its preparations, lose 
their effcac/if long kept. The powder, m^re 
particularly, cannot be relied on. 

Properties, ^dptidotes, 8fc> See Aconite. 

Tests, Sfc. bV? Aconite. 

Uses, 4*c. In small doses aconite is narcotic*, 
powerfully diaphoretic, and sometimes diuretic? 
in larger ones, the symptoms T are similar to 
those produced by aconitia .<r It acts as a 
powerful se o datige on the heart’s action, ’and 
destroys sensibility 0 without disturbing the 
mental faculties. It has been ^ive£ in chronic 
rheumatism, gout, paralysis, seirrhus, scrofula, 
cancers, venereal nodes^ppxlepsy, amaurosis, 
intermittents, &c . ; but its ^diibitiop, requires 
the greatest possible caution. As a topical be* 
number *ft has-been used with great advantage 
in painful affections depending on increased 
sensibility of the serves, Extern all Vj it “ is 
most valuable for the cure of neuralgic and 
rheumatic pains. In neuralgia, no remedy, I 
believe, will be found equal to it. One appli- 
cation of the tincture produces somo amelio- 
ration ; and after a few times’ use, it frequently 
happens that * the patient nf cured.* *In some 
cases, the benefit appears almost magical. In 
others, howe?er 4 it entirely fails to give per- 
manent relief." “1 do not think that in any 
lease) it proves injurious?’ “When it succeeds, 


-ACRip. 

€ 

it gives more or less relief at the first applica- 
tion. *When the disease depends on inflam- 
mation, aconite^viil be found, 3 think, an un- 
availing remedy" “ In rheumatic pains, un- 
accompi^ied with local swelling or,, redness, 
aconite $s frequently of very great service.” 
(Pereira, iii, 691.) I)ose, of Vie powder, I to 2 
gr,, gradually increased toji or 8. Dr. Stwrlc 
was th^r firsc who gave wolfsbane internally, 
r about the year 1762. It has since been suc- 
cessfully employed in Germany in cases of 
chronic rheumatism, gout, &e., some of which 
were of long standing and had resisted every 
other remedy. In England it 1ms been less ex- 
tensively used. 

AconitunfiPanisula'tum. Panided wol fsbane ; 
a species formerly ordered in the Ph. L, ; a ml, 
with a. napellus, also in the Ph. U. S. It is 
less active than the officinal species. 

A'CORN. Syn. Glans queries, L, The 
seed or fruit of the" oak. In the early ages of 
the world, acorns probably formed one of the 
principal articles of othe food of man. (Ovid, 
Met., i, 106; Virgil, Georg., I, 8; &e.) In 
modern times, during periods of scarcity, they 
have been consumed as food on the Continent. 
Besides starch, they contain a peculiar species 
of sugar, which crystallises in prisms, and is 
unfermentable ; they also contain tannic and 
gallic acids. Mannite and dulcose are the 
substances which it most nearly resembles. 
(M. Dessaignes.) During the autumn, acorns 
are said to be sometimes poisonous to cattle 
and sheep. Supposed cases of so-called acorn 
poisoning are best treated by withdrawing the 
supply of acorns, or removing the animals from 
the pastures on which the acorns fall, and by 
the administration of aperients, alkalies, and 
r Stimulaq x ts. ^ 

^AC'OBUS CALAMUS. See Sweet Flag. 

ACO'piE'DOlTS (-ko-te-le'-). Syn, Acotylf/- 
dones (-don-ez; L., prim., Gr.), Jussieu ; A co- 
tyledons, Fr. ; Ohnb samenlappen, Ger. In 
botany , plants whose seeds are not f urnished with 
''distinct cotyledons or seed-lobes. Acoiyledonous 
plants form one of the two great divisions of the 
vegetable kingdom,^ according to the Natural 
system. They are remarkable by increasing 
chiefly in length, by add-ons to their end; 
and not by additions to the outside, as in Exo- 
gens; or to the in&ide, as in Endogens. They 
are also termed Asex'ual and Floweelkss 
plants, and answer,, to the Cryptogahxa of 
the Lincean system. See Aceogens, Cbllu- 
LAEES, ThALLOGENS, &C. 

ACOUSTICS (-kow'-). The science of audition 
and sound ; that branch o f physics which treats of 
their causes, nature, and phenomena. The 
doctrinerof the production and transmission 
of round is Termed Diacous^tics ; that of re- 
flected soupd Catacous'tics, 

^oustics. In medicine, remedies employed 
to relieve deafness. ^ 

AC'RID. Syn, Ac'eb,Ao'bis,L. ; Aoee (Acre), 
Fr. ; Beissenl, Schare, Ger. Inchemistrymti 
medicine, sharp, pungent, acrimonious. Acrid 
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substances are such as excite a sensation of 
pungency and heat when tasted, ai^which 
irritate and inflame the skin; as m%stard, 
turpentine, cantharides, &c. ^ 

ACRIDITY Sy n. Acrete, Fr. ; ApiiiJDO, 
The*quality of being acrid. y 


L. 


ACRIMONY. Syn. Acrimo'nIa, L. ; Acri- 
monie, Acrete, Fr. ; Scharee, Ger. In 
medieinfr and chemistry, the quality or ^property 
of inflaming, irritating, corroding, dissolvings) 
or destroying other bodies. 

ACROGENS. Syn. Aorogenje, L. ; Acro- 
Genes, Fr. In botany, acotyledonons or 
cryptogamic plants, in which stems and leaves, 
or an organisation approaching leaves, are dis- 
tinguishable ; which have stoi*iates*>r breathing 
pores on their surface, are propag^ed by spores, 
and increase by the growth of the st^oi at the 
point only. Ferns and club -mosses are Ex- 
amples of this class of plants. 

AC'ROSPIRE (-spire). Syn. Acrospi'ra, L. ; | 
Plumule, Fr. ; Blattkeim, Ger. The shoot or 
sprout of a seed, when it begins to grow ; the 
part of a germinating seed termed the plume, 
or plumula. 

When the growth of a seed begins to be 
developed, the germ, from which the stem 
originates, shoots forth under the form of a 
delicate curved fibre, which, gradually bursting 
its covering, makes its appearance at the end 
of the seed. The fibrils of the radicle first 
sprout forth from the tip of the grain; a 
white elevation appears, that soon divides into 
three or more radicles, which rapidly grow 
larger, and are succeeded by the plumula, 
which peeps forth at the same point, in the 
form of a pale green leaflet, which, twisting 
thence beneath the husk to the other end of 
the seed, ultimately hursts its prison-house^) 
and becomes aTperfect leaf. See GbriJenation 
and Malting. 

ACTINIC RAYS. See Actinism. 

ACTINISM. Syn. Actinic Rays ; Chemi- 
cal Rays. A term given to a supposed 
principle accompanying the heat and light o& 
the sunbeam. Actinic rays chiefly exist be^nd 
the viisiet extremity of the solar spectrum, and 
are characterised iTy the* power of exciting 
chemical change, *e.y., the decomposition of 
certain silver salts (in photography) ; th& com- 
bination of a mixture of chlorine and hydrogen, 
&c. The so-dalled vital functions of animals 
and plants are also greatly influenced by the 
actinic or chemical rays/ * 

ACTINOGRAPH. An instrument for regis- 
tering the intensity of the chemical influence 
(actinism) of the sun's rays. 

ACTUAL. Real, effectual, absolute ; as op- 
posed to that which is merely \jrtual or 
potential. In suryery, a red-hof iron, or#ny 
other heated body, used as a cautery, is termed 
the ACTUAL CAUTERY; whilst a 4 causti£ or 
escharotic so employed, is called the potential 

CAUTERY. * * 

ACTUAL CAUTERY. See Actual. 


Heetig, IAitzig, Spitzig, Ge^ Sharp, 
pointed, sensitive, Applied to the Senses, as 
acute hearing^ eye-sight, &c. In pathology ,« 
diseases , exhibiting \iolent symptoms, and 
whose* course ^js* short, are said to be acute 
diseases. 

ADAPTER, & chemistry , a tube placed 
between ttfo vessels (commonly a retort and 
receiver) for the purpose of uniting them, 



or increasing the 
distance between 
thorn, so as to 
facilitate the con- 
densation of va- 
pour in distil- 
lation. (See fi- 
gure .) 

ADDER'S TONGUE. Syn. Common adder's 
tongue; Ophioglos'sum vulga'tum, Linn/ 
A perennial plant, of the natural ord<?rJFilices 
(DC.), growing wild in England! It is found 
in our woods and pastures, and flowers in May 
and J une. It was once used to form a celebrated 
Jraumatic or vulnerary ointment, and is still 
nighly esteemed among rustic herbalist?. 

ADEPS. Syn. Lard.* See Adeps pribta- 
ratus. Fat, and Lard. 

ADEPS BENZOATUS. Syn. Benzoated * 
Lard. 

ADEPS PISE EPARATUS. Syn. Axunge ; 

"Pt?T?T 5 A TJTJ'Tl T I A "RTl ^ 

ADHEBlON^he-zhun). Syn. AphVsio,L. ; 
Adhesion, Fr.; Anhangung, Arxlebung, 
Ger. The actor state of stiekingor being united. 

^Adhesion. In physics , the force with which 
bodies remain attached to each other when 
brought into contact ; e.g., ink adheres to paper, 
p^nt adheres to wood, &c. It* differs from 
* cohesion 9 in Representing the force wit 5 * 
which different bodies cling together ; whereas 
cohesion is the^force which nflces the particles 
l^of a homogeneous body with each other; e.g., 
'^articles of iron cohere and form a mass of 
iron; particle| of water cohere and form a 
mass of water, ^fcc, 

Adhesion. In pathology , t^e morbid union, 
fiwom inflammation, of |>arts formally con- 
tiguous but not adherent. 

Adhesion, 'hi surgery, the reunion of divided 
parts? by the adhesive inflammation ; as when 
incised wounds he£t by what is termed ^the 
f first intention .’ # * 

ADHE'SIYE. Syn. «*Adhje$*'yus/&. ; Ad- 
hesip, Fr. ; Adhasiye, Yerwaohsend, Ger. 
In pharmacy,* &c., having the quality or 
property of sticking or^ adhering. v Hence 


ADlPOCERE (-sere). /S^Grave-WAX^ADI- 
POCE^RJ* L.; Adipogire, *Fr. ; Fettwaohs, 
Ger.. A -^substance resembling a mixture' -of 
fat and yax, resetting from ilm decomposition 
of the flesh of animals in moist sitmaiaous, or 

It is chiefly marg&mbe qf am- 
. * * w,;*, 


underwater. 

AUTUAii - wuixjium. Xmomum. 

ACtJTE'. Syn. Acn^.D®, Ii.. ; . Al€TO, rr, ; [ su^gtsjpe: MjHuaallyffo* purposes 
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arts. Attempts have since been m ude to con- 
vert the* dead bodies of cattle (c .rrion) into 
-adipocere, for the purposes of thf candle-maker 
and the soa^ -boiler, but without success. Be- 
sides, dead animal matter can he worked up 
more profitably than in making artificial 
adipocere. * 

ILaichettine or rock-fat, is sometimes calle^l 
i adipocere * ; and hog-butter is a substance 
nearly similar to it. 

AD'JECTIVE. Syn. ASjecti'vus, L. ; Ad- 
Jectif, Fr. In dyeing , depending on another, 
or on something else*; applied to those colours 
which require a base or mordant to render them 
permanent.' See Dyeing. 

ADJUTANT, [Eng", Fr.] Sun . Ad'juvans, 
L.; Aidant, $e., "Fr. Assistant; helping. 
(As a substantive — ) In prescriptions, see Pre- 
scribing (Art of). " 

r M (e). [L.] For words sometimes written 
with this initial diphthong, and hot found below, 
look under E. p 

MGtl'mmiX (-ji'-). [Gr.] See Ointment. 
MYPTI^CUMK-jip-ti'-). [Lat.] Syn. 
Unguen'tttm ^gyptiacum, L. Oxymel or 
linimdTit of verdigris. /The* name originated 
with Hippocrates, w^o is said to have learned 
its composition inrEgypt. 

jEOLTPELE (-pile). A hollow hall of metal, 
having a slender neck with a very small ori- 
fice, contrived to exhibit conversion of 
water into steam by Che actioi^ of heat, and to 
account for the natural production of winds. 
It was known to the ancients, is mentioned by 
"Vitruvius, and was studied by Descartes and 
others. It has been used in surgery to pro- 
duce eschars , in the same cases as moxas ; the 
effect of the steam being limited by means of 
a piece of perforated pasteboard. When filled 
evith alcohpl, and thejetsof vapour inflamed, 
it is sometimes employed as °a blowpipe. M. 
Soye? used an^paratus of thi^kind to supply 
the heat in his portable furnace. The liquid, 
however, which he employed, was camphine. ? 
A'ER (a'-er). [L., prim. Gr.l Air. 

A'ERATED (a/-er-rate-ed). r In chemistry, 
Ac*, impregnated with carbonic acid, *S>ee 
Alkali, LeVonade, Waters, Ac. € 

AE"RIAL (a-ere'-S-al). Belonging to the air 
or atmosphere; produced by, ° consisting of, 
depending on, or partaking of the nat&re of 
th $avr. Ce c 

AE^FICA'TION (a-er-e-^ Syn. /erifica 
tio, L. p Aerification, Gazeification, Fr. 
In chemistry, the conversion of a body into 
gas. A * 

A'ERIEORM (a - er-) Syn , AeriSorm'is, 
L, ; Aeeiforme, ©AZEiBORaiE, Fr.; LtTft- 
formig, Ac., Ger. * In chemistry, air-like, 
gaseous. A * 

AEBOI/OGY. Syn. Aeeolo 'g-ia, Sj* ; Aeeo- 
XOGIE, Fr.^ Ger. In physios, a discourse or 
treatise of t he car. In physiology ana hygiene, 
the doctrine^of the air, more especially with 
regard to its salubrity and action on organise?! 
beings. e 

e ' * 
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AEROMETER. Syn. Aeromf/trt'M, h.; 
Aeromejpre, Fr. An instilment used in 
aerometry. n 

AEROIfETR?'. Syn. AeroVe'tria, L. • 
Aer^meteie, E?\; Luftmessk r r, st, Ac., Ger. 
In chemftry and physics, fchedrFof measuring 
gases, ami of determining their densities. 

AERONAUTICS. Syn. AeHonacteque, Fr. 
The art of soling in, or ofliavigating'the air. 
See Baboons. 

AEROPHOBIA. [L.] Syn. Aerophobie, 
Fr. In pathology , a dread of air (wind) ; a 
common symptom in hydrophobia, and occa- 
sionally present in hysteria and phremtis. 

AEROSTATICS. Syn. Aerostat'ica, L.; 
Aerostati Q jQ E, fr. That branch oiftneuma- 
tics which treats of air , and. other elastic 
fluids, ima state of rest. 

AEROSTA'TION. [Bug., Fr.] Syn. Akros- 
ta'tio, L, The art of weighing the air; 
aerial suspension and navigation. i$ee Bal- 
loons. • 

2ERUH0 (e-). [L.] The rust of brass, 

bronze, or copper; verdigris. 

.ffiSCULIN. A crystalline fiuo^ 

rescent substance existing in the bark of the 
horse-chestnut (t esculus hippocastanum) ami 
of other trees of the genera JEsculus and 
Faria. In the above-named sources JESsculin 
is associated with another fluorescent body 
called Fariin. 

.ffi'THER. See Ether. 

2ETHE"R:EA (-therd-). [L. pi] Ethers. 
ESTHETICS (ez-). Syn. JSsthet'ica, L. 
Medicines or agents which affect sensation. 
See Anaesthetics and Hyperassthetics* 
.E'THIOPS. See Ethiops. 

AFFEC'TION. [Eng., Fr.] Syn. Affec'tio, 
In pathology, a term nearly synonymous 
with di^ase. ^ • ♦ 

AFFINITY. Syn. Chemical afpinity; 
AffiniSas, L.; Affinity, Fr. j Verwandt- 
sohaft, Ger. If oil and water he shaken 
together they produce no change upon one 
another, as is proved by their separating into 
twf layers with their properties unaltered, 
when the mixture is allowed to remaimnt rest 
foy a short time. <Sueh ^bodies are said, in 
chemical language, to have^no affinity for one 
another. If iodine and metallic mercury be 
rubbed together if! a mortar they will unite 
in definite proportions by weight, and form a 
combination possessing properties totally dis- 
tinct from thos% of Us constituents . Thus, 
iodine is a greyis|, metallic-looking solid, con- 
vertible ii^o a violet vapour by heat, per- 
ceptibly soluble in water, and capable of 
producing a blue compound with starch. 
Mercury^is a metallic, silvery looking liquid. 
Th$ product of their union (biniodide pf 
mercury)' is a scarlet powder, destitute of 
metallic lustre, ’convertible into vapour by 
heat? without the production of violet fumes, 
insoluble in water, anfi iuCapable of developing 
a blue colour with starch. Again, the greenish- 
yellow and intensely poisonous gas, chlorine. 
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■unites in definite proportions by weight with 
the soft, wax-like, gmd highly poisonoq^ metal 
sodium to produce the white crystalline, solid 
chloride of sodmra (common sail ), a compound 
which, except tin very large quantities, is giot 
only not Jioisomdhs, but actually benocial to 
health. * ** 

Such combinations are called chemical 
compounds, and the* force which ^binds their 
constituents together is distinguished from 
all other attractive forces by the term affinity 
or chemical affinity . (See Mixture.) Bodies 
united by affinity are also said to have united 
chemically. 

Affinity is in most cases exerted between 
different substances, in whjch cespect it 
resembles adhesion ; but bodies** united by 
adhesion, e.g. ink to paper, paint to wqod, &c., 
unlike those united by affinity, suffer no change 
of properties. , 

Affinity is exerted at immeasurable dis- 
tances, therefore substances to be sefcmitted to 
its influence must be brought into (apparently) 
actual contact. This condition is frequently 
fulfilled by the vaporisation, fusion, or solution 
of one or more of the bodies to be submitted 
to its action. 

In many instances substances which have no 
affinity for one another at ordinary tempera- 
tures manifest this power when heated. 

Whenever chemical union takes place, heat 
is invariably evolved ; conversely, the decom- 
position of a chemical compound is always 
accompanied by an apparent loss of heat or 
reduction of temperature. 

Finally, the most striking phenomena cha- 
racteristic of, and accompanying, chemical 
affinity are, development of heat, change of 
properties, and union in definite or constant 
proportions by height. * • 

AFFUSION. In chemistry , the washing of a 
precipitate, &c.> for the purpose of removing 
soluble matters. In medicine , affusion is of 
three kinds: — 

1. Lotions , which consist in washing a part 
of the body with a sponge or rag soaked a 
liquid, m 

2. Aspersions , which consist in throwing 
a liquid drop by Arop, iike rain, upon the 
body. 

3. Shower baths, which ccftsist in allowing 
a number of small streams* of water to fall 
from a height upon the surface of the body. 
If the water fall from ‘a Considerable height, 
affusion is then termed douch$ by the French. 

AFT'EK-DAMP. Syn. Chgxe-d^hp. Car- 
bonic acid gas resulting from explosions of air 
and fire-damp (light carhonetted hydrogen) in 
coalmines. . _ 

AFT'EK-PAINS. Those following child- 
birth. The only remedy is patience ; they 
may, however, be frequently alleviated by 
small doses of morphia or liquor opii sedati&us. 
” Heated cloths and Warffi fomentations are 
sometimes useful, particularly if assisted by 
moderate but sufficient “pressure, on the 
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abdomen, \k means of a broad bandage. 
They seldom follow with severity 4 * the first 
birth. ^ 9 

AFT'ER-W-ASH (-w$sh). In th^ art of the 
distiller, 'the liquor in the still after the spirit 
has been drawmover. 

AG'ABIC. [E%., Fr.] Syn. AGAr'icum, 
Agar'icus, * L. ; Blatterschwamm, Pilz, 
ScIiwamm, G-er. In botany, a genus of fungi, 

^of numerous species, embracing the mushrooms 
and champignons. ®f these plants, some are 
edihje; others poisonous. The term is also 
commonly applied to the, boletus found on 
oaks (touchwood), and on larches (made 
agaric). 

Fly-agaric. Syn. Fry mtssh'room: ; Agar'i- , 
cus musoa^ria, Linn. ; Amani'ta m. One + 
of the most narcotic and poisonous of oUr 
fungi, producing, im small d&es, intoxication 
and a pleasing species of delirium ; for which 
purpose it is commonly employed in Uaras- 
chatka. (Hooker.) It possesses^he sli^ular 
property of imparting an intoxicating quality 
to the urine, which continues for a long time 
after taking it. This secretion is, therefore, 
commonly saved by ’the natives durihg a 
scarcity of ?he fungus*. <? e Thus, with a few 
amanitce, a party of drunkards may keep up 
their debauch for a week;” and the intoxica- 
tion so produced is capable of “ being propa- 
gated through* & e ox six individuals.” 
(Langsdorff.) Water in which it has been 
boiled is poisonous; hut the bo^leS fungus 
itself is inert. The liquid from' it is used 
as a ely-poisoh; whence the name mush- 
room is derived. It may be known by its 
rich orange-red colour in autumn. 

AG' ATE (-ate, -etj). [Eng., Fr.] . Syn . 
<iAcha'tes (-ka'-tez), L. A semi-pellucid un- 
cryStallised species of qugrtz, remarkable for-* 
its hardness, variety of colour, and suscepti- 
bility of receiving a high p^!sh. ft ie« an 
aggregate of Various siliceous minerals, of 
\%Meh chalcedony appears generally to he the 
base. Carnelian, jasper, amethyst, and other 
"similar mineral?, often enter into its composi- 
tion* The colours are often delicately ar- 
ranged in stripes, hands, or ^lo'tids. Those 
wjiicb take, an angular ffirm, as the Scotch 
pebble , are called portipicatioh agates. It 
is theflleast valuable of the precious stones, 
and is chiefly snade*?nto rings, seals, bea^s, 
burnisher^ &c., oil account of its hardness. 
Its powder is used for jjleansing and polish- 
ing iron, brass, &c., and to sharpen edge- 
tool?. * ■ * . , 

AG'NML. See Whitlow. 

AGKYPN0T1C& (*;rIp-).*%«. Ahthyphot'- 
ios (-hip-); Agrypxot'io*, Arthyphot'ica, 
L. In myMcine and pharmacology, agents or 
substances* which prevent sleep; as &o, coffee, 
digitalis, vinegar, #c« ^ ■. 

A'GUE \ -gu) . See Fever (tnfer*nttent). 

Ague-cake. The popular name^ffia tumour 
fe?t under the false ribs on the Isft side, formed 
by enlargement and mdm&ti-on of the spleen. 
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following^protracted ague ; also,^ sometimes, 
bf indurations of the liver following ague. 

‘ Ague-drop. See Quaje Medicines. 

Ague-safe: (-solt). Disulpkal£ of quinine. 

Ague-tree. Sassafras. r f r 

Ague-weed. The herb thorgugh-ioort (‘Eupa- 
to"rium perfolia'tum,’ Linn.). 

AIG'REUIGRE (eg'r-mor). [F?J Pulver- 
ised charcoal in the state it is used to make 
gunpowder. 

AIGFILLETTE (Attelette). [Er.] In 



to any aeriform body; thus, by the old che- 
mists^^moniaeal gas was vailed alkaline air; 
oxygen, — dephlogistieafced, vital, or empyreal 
air; carbonic anhydride (carbohic acid), fixed 
air ^ hydrogen, inflammable ajirf heavy carbo- 
netted ^ydrogen (olefiant gns)f heavy inflam- 
mable an* ; nitrogen, — mephitic, phlogisticated, 
or nitrous air. At the present time the term 
air is p^ualiy restricted to the gasefms enve- 
lope surrounding the solid and liquid parts of 
our globe. 

Atmospheric Air (or simply. The Air). The 
air chiefly consists of a mechanical mixture of 
four volumes of nitrogen and one volume of 
oxygen, or more accurately — 


• By volume. 
Nitrogai 79T 


Oxfgen. 


20*9 

100 


B,v weight. 
70*8 
23*2 


100 


Attelettes from Soyer. 

cookery, a term applied to several small dishes, 
from the articles of which they consist being 
mounted on silver needles, or skewers, with or- 
namental handles or tops. (See engr.) They 
form^one ofkthe varieties of the ‘hors-d’ceu^es’f) 
^of Soyer^ and are ccramqnly served on a 
napkin, Th^s&mers should be about four 
inches long, am*, of the thickness of an ordi- 
nary packing needle. The person eating whajfc 
is served on them, takes the head of the 
skewer between the thumb an$ fingers of the< 
left hand, and picks it oflk with his fork. 
Those noticed by Soyer are — ® 

Aiguilletle^ a l’Egerlan (smelts) ; 

Aiguillettes aux Ruitres (oyster?); * 

Aiguillettes de Filets de Sok (soles ) ; 
Aiguillettes de Bernard ( lobsters ) ; A 
^Aiguillettes de Laugue ue B<£uf (oxtongue ) ; 
A%iillettes de Ris de Veau (sweetbread of 
veal) ;<■* ^ o 

Aiguillettes de Volaille a la Jolie Fille 
(fowl)?— 

all pf which are prepared in a nearly similar 
manner, nierely varying* the sauces, &£, to 
suit the article ancPpalafce. See Attelettes, 
H oes *n ? ceijvees^ &c. „ 

AIL'MENT. Pain, indisposition,* disease. 
Its use & generally restricted %o e the non- 
acute, and*milder forms of disease. 

4^*^ Byn. Aer, L. (from dip, 

Gr.) ; Luet, Ger. ; Atkositbceeic Air ; The 
Atmosphere. This n^ne was formerly given | 


The chfbf functions of the oxygen are to 
maintain respiratiqp and support combustion, 
while the office of the nitrogen 5s to dilute the 
oxygen and control its energy. 

Besides nitrogen and oxygen, aqueous va- 
pour, carbonic anhydride, ammonia, and nitric 
acid are met with in the atmosphere, the last 
especially during and after thunder storms. 

# Vapour of water is essential to the respira- 
tion of animals and plants, in order that the 
organs concerned in this operation may be 
kept in a soft and moist condition. 

Carbonic anhydride is evolved during com- 
bustion, putrefaction, and fermentation ; it is 
also a product of the respiration of animals, 
and highly poisonous to them, even when 
diluted with large proportions of air. This 
gas is, however, greedily absorbed by plants, 
which elecompoce it ; they assimilate the car- 
bon ai^d return the oxygen to the atmosphere, 
ready to be again consumed in supporting the 
life of the animal world. 

Ammonia is derived from the putrefaction 
oR animal and vegetable substances. It 5s 
from atmospheric ammoniaeal compounds that 
plants obtain much of the nitrogen It Inch is 
essential to the formation of many parts of 
their structure. * * 

Kitric acid, like ammonia, Is absorbed, and 
its nitrogen assimilated, by plants. 

In addition to fhe gases and vapour® already 
enumerated, as*well as others which exist in 
minute, quantity, or “which are of only occa- 
sional occurrence, Pasteur and other investi- 
gators haise discovered in the air living germs 
which are capable of exciting putrefaction 
and fermentation, and which are competent, 
in soin£ instances, to engender disease when 
they are lifjected into the blood of animals. 
In fact, the spread of infectious disease®, 
smhllpox,* typhus fever, Cattle-plague, 
&c,, is * attributed to the presence in the 
atmosphere of the S gerfhs of such maladies. 
These germs are believed to be living beings, 
which develope and multiply at the expense 
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of the tissues of the larger animals i2to whose sifted slaved lime formed into a^naste with 
systems they hayp found entrance. . * , water. T'Je surface is then ‘finished off* by 

AL-- [Ar.] An inseparable article pquiva- friction witty finely powdered talc .or French 
lent to the|English the. jit is found in I chalk, until ^satiny lustre is produced, or with 
many chemical and other word^ derived putty* powdery ill a similar way to marble, 
from thb Arabib ; as, alchemy, alcoho^ alembic , A lab aster is en.g-ba.ted with tools resembling 

almanac , &e. 1 those employ editor other soft minerals. It is 

AI/ABASTER. Syn. Albatee, Er. ; Ala- ^tchel bf covering every part of the surface, 
bas'teb, AlabastrYte s , Alabas%bum, L. A except that to be acted on, with a solution of 
soft, white species of calcareous and orgypseoui white wax in oil of turpentine (1 to 4,) thick- 
stone^ used by sculptors. There $re several ened with a little finely powdered white lead, 
varieties, all of which may be ranged under and subsequent immersion in water acidulated 
two heads : — with acetic acid or hydrochloric acifi for the 

1. Calcareous alabaster; Orient' al a. ; calcareous variety ; and in spring water , for 
Calg-sin'ter. A sub-variety of carbonate of 20 to 50 hours (according to the effect desired), 
calcium, formed by the depositions ealcar.eous for the gypseous variety. The varnish is " 
particles in the caverns of limestone rocks. It washed off with oil of turpSntin^ndi the etched " 
has a foliated, fibrous, or granular structure, and parts carefully brushed, over^ with finely pow - 
a pure, soft, rich, semi-translucent whitentss, dered gypsum. 1 

generally agreeably variegated with undulating Alabaster is joined and repaired by means * 

zones or stripes of various shades of yellow, of white of egg, or rice glue , thickened with 
red, or brown. This variety is that most es- finely powdered quicklime; or by a paste of 
teemed by sculptors, and^for the manufacture newly baked exA finely powdered gypsum, mixed 
of alabaster ornaments. The ancients used it up with the least possible Quantity of water. 
for ointment and perfume boxes. At the ^ Calcareous alabaster is usually cleaned 
baths of San Filippo (Tuscany), the process with a bru^i and wa*m* soap-and-water, or 
of its formation may he examined by the oh- with tepid water to which a few grains of ob- 
server. The natural spring of boiling water donate of soda or of ammonal has been added ; 
holds carbonate of lime in solution by means followed in either case by rinsing in clean 
of sulphuretted hydrogen, which, escaping into water. Delicate objects in gypseous alabaster 
the air, leaves the lime as a precipitate, which can only he sa?ely cleaned with benzol, or with 
is gradually deposited in a concrete form, pure oil of turpentine. If necessary, tjje surface 
(M. Alex. Brogniart.) must he repolished. Debase spots may be 

2. Gyp'seous or COMMON alabaster ; Gyp- removed from either variety with a little ben- 
sum. A natural hydrated sulphate of calcium, zol or oil of turpentine. 

containing a little carbonate of calcium. That Alabaster is occasionally stained or co- 
from the quarries of the Paris basin contains loured, and, for the calcareous variety, in a - 
about 12$ of the latter substance. When cal- similar way to marble, except that heat is not 
cined* or roasted, and powdered, it forms the* employed ; and for the gypseou? variety, in 
substance kno'frn under the i^me of Blaster the maimer noticed under Plaoteroe Paris? 
OP PARIS* The more compact,' fine-grained The gypseous variety is also^RONZED and 
specimens of this variety are, like tne pre- hardened in $ similar way^To that adopted 
ceding one, sculptured into almost numberless for casts in the latter substance, 
articles of ornament and utility, such as vases, ■> Ohs. Gypseous alabaster is dissolved by water; 
clock-stands, statuettes, &c. The inferior and the beauty,of both varieties is almost irre- 
kinds only are manufactured into the 'planter cover ably destroyed by grease, coloured oils, 
of Farm 1 of the shops. The best specimens are varnishes, smoke, &c. It is, tlj^refpre, unfitted 
obtained from the lower beds of the gypsux^ fo* garden ornaments, or other objects exposed 
quarries, and are white, and granular, not un- the rain^or weather, unless it be painted or 
like Carrara marble. It takes a high polish; bronzed; and* is even then very perishable." 
but from its softness and lability to become Contact with acids, jjlkalies, and ammoniacal 
discoloured, articles formed bf it require more and sulphuroi^ also injure, aq^if 

careful treatment than even* those of 4 cal- prolonged, destroy it. Even an uncorked 
careous alabaster/ • / * , . phial of smelling-salts phced onk maniSl-piece 

Alabaster is wrought* turned, and beside an alabaster vase, will soon destroy its 
FASHIONED, in a nearly similar manner to the beauty. Thus, 111 delicate objects in alabaster 
softer varieties of marble. The tools resemble should 1& protected by a glass shade. V 
those employed for the like operation* in ivory Oriental Alabaster (Factitious). Figures, 
and brass. , Machinery is now often applied to basso relievos , &c., of considerable hardnessand 
this purpose. t m beauty, n*ay be formed by imitating the 

Alabaster is polished, first with pumice cess adop&d at the Baths of San Filippo, befora 
stone, and then with a paste’or pap made* of referred tp* * „ > 

whiting, soap, and milk or water; and lastly Froc., fic. Moulds of sulpHr*fpe placed 
with dry flannel. A Bott&- method, however, is either vertically or obliquely maj^open tub or 
to rub it first with dried shape-grass (equise- cistern,, having a freely perfora^# bottom, 
turn), and afterwards with dimly powdered and Surmomiring. the whole;,ai^';^o ■.(^qsorepieces 
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of wood irrthe form of a cross or <star. The ' 
Sulphurous calcareous water , falling on this 
'‘cross; is scattered into sp^y or streamlets, and I 
losing the gaseous portion whichiholds the lime 
in solution, deposits it in the forfi of oriental 
alabaster on the surface of ^he moulds. In 
from 1 to 4 months, according to the nature of 
the article, a sufficiently thick deposit is ob- 
tained. The object is then removed from the 
mould, and trimmed apd polished. It is j 
found that the more vertical the position of the | 
mould, ^the finer is the grain of the resulting : 
deposit. The water" of the Spring of San Fi- 
lippo may be exactly and easily imitated by the 
chemist ; and the whole process offers a new and 
^ valuable ornamental “art for -the amusement 
~ and profit of the ingenious and enterprising. 

ALAMODE' (aVuh-mode.) [Fr, a la mode.'] 
According to tbe prevailing* mode or fashion. 
In cookery, applied to several dishes, but more 
partisfikrly tg one of beef (alamode beef), 
commonly shortened by the lower class of 
Londoners into <e alamode. 33 See Beef, 
Stews, &c. n 

AL^N'TENE. [Eng., Fr., Ger.] Syiu 
Alanti'na, L. A rsufestarfce identical with 
inulin, found in the Toots of garden angelica 
( c angelica archan^elica/ Linn.). 

ALBA'TA. [L., Eng.] A name given to 
several alloys resembling silver. See Alloys, 
German Silver, &c.° r r 

ALBUMEN. [Eng., L.] fyn. AxBmttnr; 
Albtjmine, Fr.; Ei weiss, Eiweistoee, Ger. 
Literally, the white of egg ; a peculiar nitro- 
genous substance which enters largely into 
the composition of animal bodies. It abounds 
*in the blood, muscles, bones, coagulable 
lymph, vitreous and crystalline humour of the 
eye, fluid offlropsy, &c. The white of egg cpn- < 
‘Tists of nearly $rare aibun&n dissolved in water, j 
_ A substanes^ddentical with albumen is found ] 
c ,311 many vegetables. It , enteps largely rinto] 
tbe composition of airthe emulsive seeds*, 
According to Seguin, it exists in considerable 
quantity in all those vegetables^and fruits that 
afford a vinous liquor without* the addition of 
yeast. „ c 

Prep. Th<* white of egg and the serumfof 
blood, when strained through muslin, furnisfl 
albumen, in solution, in a sufficiently pure 
st|te for all the ordinary^purposes of the arts. 
Fur^ soled albumen ma^f prepared as 
follow*: — 

1. Agitate strained«white of egg with 10 or 
12 times its bulk of alcohol, collect the preci- 
pitated flocculi on % muslin filter, and suffer it to 
dry at a temperature not exceeding l2o° Fahr. 

2. Add a little water t<? White of egg, flux, 
filter, exactly neutralise with acetic acid, and 
then largely dilute with pure cold vwtter ,* the 
precipitate which falls may be collated* on a 
filter and «va^hed. Strained serum* of blood 
may he us^fi instead of white of egg, in both 
the above fc£m§. 

V Comp., 8fc. The following is the composi- < 
tion of albumen acgordihg to Lieberkuhn : — i 


Carbon . . . . 

.... 53-3 

Hydrogen . . . 

. r . . 7*X 

Nitrogen .. . , 

. . . 15*7 

Oxygen . n. . . 


Sulfur . . . . 

■ • - 1-8 

#3 

100* 


2 Cliati^, fofind iodine in The white Of egg ; 
s $t also contains chloride, sulphate, phos- 
2 phate, and carbonate of sodium, phosphate 
r of calcium, and traces of potassium in it; 

- but, unlike the sulphur, none of these sub- 

2 stances form a constituent part of pure albu- 

1 men, though probably always present in white 
b of egg. • # 

Prop. Pufb solid albumen (unaltered by 
] heat) is yearly colourless, inodorous, andiasto- 
. left; scarcely soluble in water, but readily 

3 so in water containing an exceedingly small 
, quantity of caustic soda or potash, and in a 
f strong solution of nitrate of potassium. When 
, dried by a gentle h$at it shrinks into a trans- 
lucent horny mass; and when exposed to a 

* sufficient temperature, yields the usual ammo- 
l niacal odour and products of animal matter. 

1 Its solution (as white of egg) is solidified or 
coagulated by a heat of from 145° to 165° 

> Fahr., forming a white, opaque mass; when 
, very dilute, on boiling (only) it separates in 

fine light flocks. When thus coagulated, it is 
; insoluble in water at a less temperature than 
. 302° Fahr. (Wohler and Yogel), unless alka- 
■ Used. Ordinary solutions of albumen give pre- 

> cipitates with sulphuric, hydrochloric, nitric, 

3 and metaphosphoric acids, with tannin and 

2 astringent solutions, and with most of the 
2 metallic salts ; but are not affected by either 

- ^acetic acid or tribasic (common) phosphoric 
. acid. Alcohol, «n quantity, aI§o precipitates 
i album^p. Strong oil of vitriol turns it 

> black in the cold, but on applying a gentle 
*, heat, a gorgeous, red-coloured liquid is pro* 

5 duced. Strong hydrochloric acid gives a 
i ideep violet-blue solution. White of egg or 
f senim exposed in a thin stratum to the air, 

dries up into a pale, yellow, gum-Hlrs sob- 
: stance, and in this state may be kept fbr any 
i length of time, retaining r.ts property of re- 
i dissolving when immersed in slightly warm 
water. * 

Pests. — 1. Botffbeat and alcohol (or strong 
spirit) coagulate' it : — 2. A solution of jnirehlo- 
ride of mercury .dropped into a fluid contain- 
ing albumen occasions a white precipitate :**— 
3.. SubacetfRte of lead acts in the same way. 
Either of the last two will render turbid a 
solution containing only the l-2000tb part of 
fresh w$te of egg, or the l-10,000th part of 
dry*albumenet — A Tannin and tincture of galls 
give yellow, pitchy precipitates 5. If dry 
c^fistic phtash *or soda be triturated with 
either liquid or solid albumen, ammoniacal 
fumes are evolved, £nd r the mixture on cal- 
cination yields ferrpcyanlde of potassium 
6. Its coagulability .by , . 
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a g*il off the spirit c acid, distinguish it from whose sect contain albumen in <, a separate 
casein begins to " tl 1 * state ; as in tfye cereals , palms, &c. 

# Uses, <yi*. independently its valnfe as an Albuminous Principles or Substances. 'AlbuS 
alimentary substance, album m is largely em- men, casein, fibrin, gluten, &c. * 

ployed jp photography as a glaze or vanish, , ALfcTJRK'UM. [L.] Byn. Alburf*; Sap- 
for fixing colours in calico nrint^g, as a wood. In botarfy,. the white and softer parts 
cement, &c., ancUmore particularly as a clarifier of the woqd of exogenous plants, lying be- 
for wines, syrnps, vegetable solutes, and other t^een the inner bark and the heartwood. It 
liquids. Its efficacy for the last purpose de- consists of empty or nearly empty tubes or 
pends on its entangling the impurities in it? cells, which gradually acquire solidity by the 
meshes during coagulation, and either rising deposition of resins, tannin, and other pro- 
to the surface with them as a ‘ scum/ or sink- ducts of vegetation, and in time become wood, 
ing with them as a precipitate. When the It is through the alburnum that the ascending 
liquid operated on does not spontaneously sap chiefly flows. ° 

coagulate albumen, it is necessary to apply ALCARAZ'ZA. [Sp.]* ^species of porous ^ 
heat to it. In cases of poisoning bv the mineral earthenware, of a vessel formed of it, made * 
acids, corrosive sublimate, nitrate of silver, in Spain from a light, sandy %arl, and but 
sulphate of copper, bichloride of tin/tar sunar .slightly fired. Tfyeir value m 1 coolers ’ arises 
of lead, the white of egg (or indeed the yelk as from the copious evaporation of the water, » 
well) is one of the best antidotes that can he which gradually&ransudes. A similar ware and 
administered. * . m articles are made in France, und*r thenCTie of 

Flake Albumen. Byn. Albumef if powder, hygrocera'mef ,* and in England, under the 
Solid a., Soluble a., Planter’s a. 'Prep. Ex- names of porous ware % water .coolers, 
pose strained white of egg or serum of bullock’s wife coolers, butter coolers, &c. The 
blood , in a thin stratum, to a current of dry Allowing are forms isaid to be used «n our 
air, until it concretes into a solid transparent potteries : — * * * 

substance, resembling horn. In this state it Prep. 1. Take of sandy-mgml, 2 parts ; brine, 
may be kept any length of time, or it may be q. s.; make a dough, and then knead in of 
further dried until brittle, and then reduced common salt , in fine powder, 1 part. Bake 
to coarse powder. the pieces slower, % and lightly. 

Use. It is extensively employed as a f clari- 2. Good clay , 2 parts ;fine siliceous sand, 3 
fier’ in the sugar plantations of the West parts; brine, q.%. ; common salt, lto>2 parts ; 
Indies, and elsewhere. It is prepared for use as before. 

by soaking and stirring it with cold water 8. Powdered clay, 2 parts ; powdered char - 
until it is dissolved, when it is whisked to a coal, 3 parts (by weight ); water, q. s. to form 
froth in the usual way, and agitated with the a stiff dough. The kilning must he so ar- 
liquid to he clarified. ranged that the heat is applied gradually, and 

Tegetable Albumen. This substance, long ^ the vessels exposed to a current of hot air; 
considered to a distinct proximate principle 0 and it must he continued until all the char-^ 
peculiar to the vegetable kingdom, has been coal is burnt out, carefully avoiding over- 
shown, by recent researches, to be ic^ntical firing. 

with animal albumen. It ’ is particularly AtfCHEMY (%irn-). Byn. Al'chymt (-kim-); 
abundant in carrots, turnips, cabbages, green Hermetic Art # ; AlchemTa, Alchym'ia, L. ; 
stems of peas, and oleaginous seeds. Alchimie, Fr.; Alohemie, Ger.; Alchimia, 

Albumen, Solution of (B.F.). Take of wl^te '•It. The romantic forerunner of the modern 
of one egg; distilled water, four fluid ounces, science of chemistry. An imaginary art or 
Mix by trituration in a mortar, and filter science, having for its objects 'She discovery of 
through clean tow, first Moistened with dis- — substance (EHiLosoBSiiR’S s^ofe) capable 
tilled water. This*solution must be recently oi transmuting, the baser metals into gold — 
prepared, # a panacea, or universal remedy (elixir vitas), 

ALB UMEN. In botany s the solid, fleshy, by which disease anWeath were to be avoi(^d 
or horny substance found in many seeds, he- by its possessor — a*i alkahest , or universal sol- 
tween the integuments and £he embryo. It vent— a universal ferment ,* and*other H£e ah- 
is the part that furnishesthe flour of the 4 ce- surdities. A mixed metal formerly used for 
reals/ the flesh of the (cocoa-nut/ and the utensils was als<* called by this name. , 
great mass of the seeds of coffee fend. other AI/CO^OL. C 2 H 6 0. '[Eng., lu.j B. P.] 

vegetables. However poisonous the plants Byn^ Alcohol, Eng., B. ; Alcool, Alco- 
which produce it may be, this substance is hol, Fr.; Aleohol, Hoojjst Bectieieirter 
never deleterious. * * Weif-gbist, Ger.; Alooole, It. A tom 

ALBUMEBOIDS. A term applied to aftu- commonly applied to one^ kind of spirit— that 
men, flbrin, casein, and similar bodies. obtained by the distillation of any fermented 

ALBWSLEhrOTJS. Byn. AlbumifVsus^L. ; saccharinsflquid, and forming theohJSracfeefistic 
Albumife, Abumifeuf* Fr.; EiweIsstoee- principle of wines, beers, spirits* and other in- 
haltig, Ger. Formed or, containing,. or hav- to*ricating liquorsu « 

ing the properties of albumen. , Mgm,- Bohol, a Hefcrew-SyriadwOrd, is the 

Albuminous Plants, In botmy; all plants name to a prepa^tiou 5 powdered 
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antimony%used by Oriental ladife to paint nearly equals that of the . . . 53*3 a* 

their eyebrows. In course of time this term in the, spirit 'operated on. , . . 7*1 the 

* was -applied to other fine powters, and ulti- product should be *795 or* i ~ * V care- 

mately to highly rectifieS spirit^. fully repeating Jfhe process wit* 1 , the distillate 

Mist., Sfc. Although the tvfoi distillation and* fresh quantity of lime, and prolonging 
was probably known at a comparatively early the last Jdigestion with the latter fob several 

age of the world, the preparation of pure rec- weeks, absolitle alcohol of the sp. gr. *79381 

tified spirit is a discovery of modern tim§s. at 60° Fahr. may be easily obtained. 

It was not until the 13th century, that Ray- b. (IbrinhSvater ; Fown$s.) The Wrongest 
mond Lully first showed the way to concen- ^rectified spirit of wine is digested in a stop- 
trate spirit by means of*carbonate of potash; pered bottle for several days, with about half 
after which date pure concentrated spirit gra- its weight of anhydrous carbonate of potash, 
dually^rose into note as an article of trade in powder, frequent agitation being had re* 
and commerce in Europe. In the 16th cen- course to ; the alcohol, after repose, is then 
tury its distillation was in common practice in decanted, and treated with sufficient fresh- 
these countries. (Bhrns.) By means of chlo - burnt quick-lira^ to absorb the whole of the 

' ride of calciim, Hr. Black obtained alcohol of spirit. Affc££ 48 hours’ digestion, the spirit, 
sp. gr. 0*800 (afyout A.D. 1760) ; and Richter when distilled, will have the sp. gr. *793 at 
afterwards procured it of *k sp. gr. so low as 6®° Fahr. 

r 0*796 at 60° Fahr. (Crell’s ^Annals/ 1796.) c. (Liebig; Ure.) Alcohol of about 90J is 
LawtfLsier fir^t demonstrated^ the composition saturated with fused chloride of calcium, in 
of alcohol {about 1780). Its analysis was sub- powder, aifd after repose for a few* hours in a 
sequently perfected by M. Saussure, jun., and stoppered bottle, i$ submitted to distillation 
^confirmed by MMr Dumas and Boullay, and as before. The product should nearly equal 
'Gay-Lussac ; and by many others since. r the quantity of dry alcohol in the sample. 

Nat. hist. Alcohol is peculiar to the organic Ure recommends equal weights of the spirit 
kingdom, being exclusively produced, in the and chloride to be taken ; and the process to 
natural way, by ‘the process of fermentation, be stopped as soon as about half the volume 
Sources, fyc. Dilute alcohol may be pro- of the spirit employed has passed over, or the 
cured, by the ordinary process of distillation, distillate acquires a higher sp. gr. than *791 
from all fermented 0 liquofs. r When drawn at 68°, or *796 at 60° Fahr. 
from wpne (as in’ France^ it constitutes d. (B. P. 1867.) Take of rectified spirit , 
brandy ; when from the refuse juice of the 1 pint ; carbonate of potash, ounce; slaked 
sugar-cane, it is called rum ; when from malt, lime, 10 ounces. Put the carbonate of potash 
grain, or molasses (as in England), it is called and spirit into a stoppered bottle and allow 
malt, raw- grain or molasses SPIRIT; them to remain in contact for two days, fre- 
and when from rice or palm-wine, arrack, quently shaking the bottle. Expose the slaked 
Brandy, rum, Hollands, and whiskey, contain lime to a red heat in a covered crucible for 
only ahout'ffialf their volume of alcohol; ^ndi* half an hour, then remove it from the fire, 

* gin much leas. When distilled .from any of and, wflen it has cooled, immediately put the 
these spirite^us liquors, the alcohol contains, lime into a flask or retort, and add to it the 
besides water/rariable quantities of essential spirit irom which the denser aqueous solution 
oils, ethers, and other flavouring mattery of carbonate of potash, which will have formed 
which, by one or more redistillations with a distinct stratum at the bottom of the bottle, 
charcoal or lime, it for the ^nost part loses* has been carefully and completely separated, 
and then becomes commercial spirit of wine. Attach a condenser to the apparatus, and allow 
By a fur^her^rectification from chlorite of it to remain without any external application 
calcium, lime, carbonate of potash, or *nny of heat for twenty^four hours ; then applying 
other substance having a strong! affinity for a gentle heat, let the spirit distil until that 
water, the water is retained, and a strong which has passed over shall measure 1| fluid 
spirit passes over containing not mote than ounce; reject thi?, and continue the distillation 
fu^er cent, of water. ^B^ repeating the into a fresh receiver until nothing more passes 
process, and using the proper precautions, it at a temperature of 200° Fahr. 

.may be obtained aknost entirely free from II. Of Nydrqted%v' Commercial Alcohol: — 
wa ter, and is then called absolute or anhydrous a. (Alcohol, # Ph. L. 1836.) Take ofrecU- 
alcohol. # fed spirit (sp. gr. 0*838), 1 gal.; chloride of 

preparation I. # Of Absolute Aldthol : — calcium, 1 lb. ; proceed as above, and distil 

Alcohol (highly rectified spirit), of 85$- 7 pints and 5 fl. oz. Sp. gr. of product 0*815. 
(sp. gr. *835 to *82S), is mixed, in a tubulated It contains about 7$ of wafer* by weight, and 
retort, with about half its weight of fresh- 5-j* by voluMe. 

burnt quick-lime, in coarse powdef ; and the h. (Alcohol, Ph. D, 1826.) SecUfed spirit, 
whole, a#er. securely stopping tbe.neck with 1 M. ; ptarl-aShes (dried and still hot), 3* lbs.; 
a cork, add agitation, is allowed to repose for mix, digest in a covered vessel* with frequent 
several days. The alcohol is then carefully agitation, for sevefl dffys; then decant ^ 
distilied off, drop by drop,* by the heat oT a clear portion, and add to it of cMon&eofcO* 
water bath, until.the freight of the distillate cium, 1 lb.; agitate to effect solntio^ and 
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distil off the spirit until the mixture in the 
retort begins to 'thicken. Sp. gr. 51 pro- 
duct 0*810. ft contains about 5£ of Vater, 
by weight. i * 

e, (Without distillation.) Rectified spirit 
is agitated, in a closed vessel, wi^h afljiydrous 
carbonate of potash (prepared by heating the 
salt^ to ^redness, and still slightly warm), 
until the powder sinks to the bottom undis- 
solved ; the carbonate is then added in consi- 1 
derable excess, and the agitation repeated at 
short intervals for some hours or even days ; 
lastly, after sufficient repose, the clear upper 
portion is decanted.— Obs. If a clean spirit, 
and pure carbonate of potash (or at least one 
perfectly free from caustic po?ast^r any other 
impurity soluble in strong spirit); be used, an 
alcohol sufficiently pure and free frofo water 
for many common purposes may be thus ob- 
tained ; otherwise the product contains a 
little potassa, &c., which can only |je removed 
by distillation. For some purposes, however, 
this would not be objectionable. Sp. gr. about 
*812. 

III. (Soemmering.—' Yabhish-makeb’s al- 
cohol.) The bladder of an ox or calf, 
thoroughly cleansed from fat, and washed and 
dried, is nearly filled with rectified spirit, and 
then securely fastened and suspended in any 
dry situation, at a temperature of about 122° 
Fahr.^ In from six to twelve hours, when the 
heat is properly maintained, the spirit is 
generally sufficiently concentrated, and in a 
little time longer is rendered nearly free from 
water (anhydrous), or of the strength of 96 
to 98 J. — Obs. The same bladder will serve for 
more than one hundred operations. If not 
kept very nearly full, a portion of the spirit 
escapes through the empty part. To prevent ' 
this accident, a bottle with a ^double neck, of 
the shape represented in the engr., i?%ay be 


A, ^bottle with two necks, 
4* the npner lurmshed with a 
ground-glass stripper. % 

S, Loon of cord to hang the 
apparatus up by. 

C, Bla&der containing’ spirit, 
tiled by rupans of the bottle 

*i ) *Necfe> of bladder accu- 
rately secured to the under 
neck of the bottle A. 


employed; by which meaps the bladder may 
l be kept constantly full during the process. 
. After the first dr seeond time of using, the 
I bladder gives alcohol sufficiently pure for aH 



ordinary proposes. Before hanging^fche appa- 
ratus up, it i$| better to enclose it in a coarse 
potato-netting, to present any accident arising 
from the strafc on the neck of the bladder. 
Soemffiering recommends both the inside and 
outside of the drff bladder to he smeared over 
2 or 3 times^vith a strong solution of isinglass j 
bit this is not necessary to the success of the 
process. 

1 . IY. Rectified Spirit. (B. P. 1867.) Spi - 
ritus Rectificcetus. Alcohol with 16 per cent, 
of water; obtained by the distilling $f fer- 
mented saccharine fluids. *Sp. gr. 0*838. * 

Y. Proof Spirit. (B. P. 1867.) Spiritus 
Temior . Take of rectified spirit, 5 pints ; dis- 
tilled water, 3 phits. Mix. ^ Sp. gr. of product 
0*920* 

Prop, of Alcoho^ Light, transparent, co- 
lourless; highly volatile and inflammable, 
burning with a pale blue and smokeless flame ; 
very mobile; odour, agreeable; taste, 
and pungent ; miscible in all proportions with 
water, with the evolution ^of heat, and tem- 
porary expansion, but ultimate condensation 
the mixture, some* hours elapsing before 
the union is Complete, and* the normal tempe- 
rature restored. The mixture has a higher 
sp. gr. than the mean of its constituents; and 
this is greatest when 54 vols. of alcohol are 
mixed with 49*?7 vols. of water, the resulting 
compound measuring onlj 100 volumes. It 
absorbs water fram moist air; dissolves resins, 
essential oils, camphor, bitumen, soaps, sugar, 
carbonic and boracic acid, iodine and the 
iodides, lime, ammonia, soda, potash, the 
alkaloids, wax and spermaceti (when boiling), 
all the deliquescent salts (except carbonate of 
jpotassa), and various other substances. It 
' curdles milk, coagulates album&i, and (in 
quantity) separates b$th starch dnd gum from '" 
their mucilages. It boils, in fl*? air, at 173° 
Fah£, when in*the anhydrous state. When 
diluted with water its boiling-point rises in 
proportion to the amount of water added. It 
*boils, in vacuo , <<tt 56° Fahr. Every volume of 
boil big alcohol yields 488*3 vols. of vapour at 
212'- Fahr. Its sp. gr. is 0^93811 at 60° 

■ Mr, that of its vapour b$ing 1^133. It has 
never been ^ frozen; when cooled to -166° 
Fahr. ,4 1 acquired the consistence of castor oil, 
but did not sqlidif^# It contracts by co$; 
between -*-15° and 4* 99 p Fahr., this occurs 
with great regularity, at the mte of *§0047- 
part of its volume for "every degree "of the 
thermometer. \ts evaporation, like „that of 
ether, produces intense cold. *Che products of its 
combustion are carbonic anhydride and water. 
It acts as a powerful antiseptic on organic 
substances immersed in it, and is in eonse^ 
quence expensively employed^ the preserva- 
tion off anatomical' preparations. With the 
acids it fosffis ethers. * ' " 

Phys. eff. Alcohol is a narcotieo*acrid poi- 
son. In small doses it occasion^exeitement 
and intoxication; in # larger 'one^ : fldirium, 
somnolency; com% apopleagv <&ath. It 
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acts as a violent nervous stimulate and, by a lower temperature suggests the^ presence of 
abstracting water from tbe soft ti£ues of the wood spirits, or acetone, or one of the ethers, 
stomach and prlmce via 3 , destroyC their organi- To detect wood spirit (wood^naphtha) see 
sation. ft^s alike poisonous ta all animals; Hester's Test, for the reverse of this adul- 

2 drs. will kill a dog. strong spirits tera&on-y-tke evasion of the duty by the in- 

act in the same way, the effect being propor- troductian of spirit, under th£ disguise ot 
tionate to the state of concentration and the naphtha, turjfentine, &c.—sqe those articles, 
quantity taken. On plants, it aci£ as a rapjd 4. The presence of water jin alcohol may be 
and fatal poison. detected, uo$ only by the sp. gr., butLriso^by 

Ant., Sfc. Copious internal use of tepid «white anhydrous sulphate of copper burning 
water, with cold affusioSs to the head and Hue when dropped into it. 5. Potassium 
spine, and injection of cold water into <the placed on alcohol does not take fire, unless 
ears. In the absence of vomiting, a strong a considerable per-centage of water be pre- 
emetic should be given, or the stomach-pump sent. 

used. Ammonia may be used as a stimulant. Tests, fyc. 1. It may generally be recog- 
and, added to watetf just in sufficient quantity nised by ifcs*volq£ility, inflammability, odour, 
to flavour it, % onebf the best antidotes. The taste, miscibfiity with water, power of dissolv- 
iead should he kept elevated, and bleed- ing can^phor and resins, and other qualities 
ing had recourse to, if cerebral congestion already described. 2. If a few fibres of as- 
tbreatens, bestos be 'moistened'’ with a saturated solu- 

in case of death . 1, The odour of the tion of bichromate '•of potash in oil of vitriol, 
contents of tfe stomach and ejected matters, and exposed to the smallest possible portion 
and their ready inflammability. 2. The spirit of hot alcohol-vapopr, it is almost instantly 
may he separated by digestion with water, fil- turned green, owing to the formation of oxide 
tration, the addition qf carbonate of potasfy, of chromium. In practice , the asbestos may 
and distillation. ^ * e be inserted in the neck of a retort, or even of 

Comp., Its eper-centage composition a bulbed glass-tube containing a few drops of 

is — c the suspected solution, when the effect occurs 

Dumas and Brande and Ure, sp. as soon as distillation commences. Ether and 
Doullay. Ure. gr. 0-812, pyroxylic spirit produce a nearly similar re- 
Carbon . . 52*137 *5^18 47’85 suit ; but the f first* of these is distinguished 

Hydrogen . 13*01 ^*04 12*24 from alcohol by its not being miscible with 

Oxygen . . 34*61 3478 39*91 water in all proportions ; and the 1 other/ by 

Hester’s Test; whilst both may be readily dis- 

99*99 100*00 100*00 tinguished by their peculiar and characteristic 

• odour. 3. Dissolve 3 pts. crystallised carbonate 


This nearly represents 2 equivalents of carbon, of soda in 10 pts. water. To this solution add 

3 eq, of hydrogen, and 1 of oxygen. The lpt. of liquid to he tested, and heat to about 
atom of alcohol is now regarded as a multiple <>160° Fahr. Lastly, add iodine in small pieces, 

«bf these numbers, and formed by the breaking till it his entirely dissolved, antfthe liquid has 
up of one at^nof grape sugar (C^H^O^) into beeomj^ colourless. If alcohol be present, 

4 eq. of alcohol 8 eq. of carbide acid, acid 4 iodoform will make its appearance on cooling, 
eq. of water. It was formerly regarded as a and sink to the bottom in the form of a yeV 
compound of 1 eq. of olefiant gas, and 1 eq. oc low powder. As a similar result is obtained 
water ; hut it is now generally viewed as hy- ,, with wood spirit , this must be proved to be 
drate OE the oxide or ethy$e (C 2 H 5 . HO), or abfent before applying this test. 

a compound of qjhyleneand water (C 2 H 4 . KRO). The only reliable method of proving^that & 
Grape sugar |lone yields alcohol; cane sugar, sample is ethylic alcohol is the production of 
before it undergoes* the vinous fermentation, ether, hy acting on the sufpected liquid with 
being first converted into thife substance by sulphuric acid. See Ether. 
contact with the ferment f Uses. In thwarts, alcohol is used by the 

^Purity. The presenceTff wffcer is # shown by varnish-maker, to ‘dissolve resins ; by the per- 
_the Specific gravity (see Ilcoholometry) ; fumer, to extrad; the odour of plants, and dis- 
the absence other* foreign matter hy the solve essential mis, Soaps, and other similar 
following tests : — substances ; by the pharmaceutist, to prepare 

1. It $ colour apd transparency is not af- tinctures §nd other valuable medieumls ; by 
fected loy the addition of a little colourless oil the instrument-maker, to fill the bulbs of there- 
of vitriol (Liebig), or by a elution of nift-ate mometers required to measure extreme de- 
of silver, and subsequent exposure for some grees of cold; by the photographer, m the 
time to solar light (Vogel), unless either essen- preparation tof collodion; by the chemist, in 
tial oil or organic matter be present when it analysis, and in the manufacture of numerous 
assumes a ^eddish tinge. 2* It should be neu- prdbaratidhs ; by the anatomist and natural- 
tml to tes^papers, colourless, leave no residue ist, as an antiseptic ; and by the physician, for 
on evaporation,^ and be miscible, in all propor- various purposes anc^apjfflcations Us a remedy, 
tions, with water and with ether. 3. Its boil- It is also frequently burnt in lamps, and nr 
ung-point should never be less than 170° Fahr. ; parts of the world where it is inexpensive, it 
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1 $ employed in tHe manufacture 0 ? vinegar, water bathfc at which sp. gr. it contains only 
Its uses, when dilute, as in the ‘spirituous about 11$ of water, by weight, and is then 
liquors' of commerce, are well known. In nearly as volsftile as pure alcohol. 
medicine, it employed b*|bh concentrated A convenient apparatus for thespreparation 
{‘alcohol’ 'rectified spirit’) and dilute {‘proof of aleohol, ontee small scale, is that figured 
spirit* *braMy,’ ‘gin’ &c.), as a caxgtic, irri- in the engr., and^hich will be self-explanatory 
tant, stimulant, ^tonic, &c. It ’has also been to every one competent to use it. The tank 
used in a multitude of other cases, and has (%) should He supplied with ice-cold water ; and 
been applied to an almost infinite ’spiety of the receiver (g) should be covered with cloths 
other purposes. " • kept continually wet with water of the same 

Gen. commentary . The selection of any temperature. The capsule or basin ( 0 ) is a 
one of the processes given above for the pre- water bath heated by the little gas furnace (d). 
paration of alcohol, must greatly depend on On the large scale, for commercial alcohol, a 
the convenience or position of the operator, copper still, fitted with a glass refrigeratory 
Chloride of calcium, and quick-lime, from their and receiver, is commonly employed, 
powerful affinity for water, and 5asy applica- By surrounding the Mntal of a still, or 1 
tion, are the hygrometrie substances most other like apparatus, by ’a wttfer bath kept * 
generally employed; but the process-^ involv- at the proper temper-atmjp, the alcoholic 
ing the use of the other substances and &e- richness or conteht of the product may he 
thods already noticed, have all of them advan- regulated to the greatest nicety, for any de- * 
tages under particular circumstances. Gay- sired strength. ' ^ l[)rr - 

Lussac has recommended the u& of caustic The different statements of chemicaf authors 
baryta , instead of lim§; and others have as to. the boiling-point, specific gravity, &c., of 
employed dry alumina, as an absorbent of the alcohol, already noticed, hnay be referred to 
water prior to distillation. Common proof ^heir having either experimented with samples 
spirit may be concentrated until its sp. gr. which have^iot been absolutely anhydrous, or 
falls to about 0*825, by simple distillation in a to their not having made the proper correc- 



tions for temperature, anct for the different 
materials of which their vessels and instru- 
ments were composed— some'probably having 
been made of glass, and others of brass or some 
other metal. In some instances the differ- 
ences are more apparent than re^l, as in the 
Tables by Tralles and Lowitz; in the former 
of which, water, at its lowest sp.. gr., is taken 
as the standard. •Until recently, ^he only 
known source of alcohol was the^fermentaiion 
of saccharine solutions. Its production^ by 
synthesis, though often attempted, is, Jiow- 
ever, erroneously said tojiave always foiled. It 
had long been employed as an occasional source 
of bxcarbuxetted hydrogen (olefiant gas) at a 
high temperature ; hut M. Berthelot succeeded 


in reproducing it, from bicarburetted hydrogen, 
by agital^ng tBe latter, in a closed vessel, With 
sulphuric acid ana metallic mercwry (UPburn^ 
de Chimie Med./ 1855> p. 17&); and* Henry 
Mendel, nearly thirty years before M. Berthe- 
lot's discovery,*fcund that pure olefiant gas is 
absorbed by agitation with concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, witffi the formation of sulphovinic ; 
acid, and that by subsequent dilution with 
water, and distillation, aleohol passes over 
into the Receiver. ... - ■ 

ALCOiaLATE^ Syn. Aicom; Alco- 
hoxas, L. A salt in which alcohd appfcs to 
replace the water of crystalhsatio|t, ,as is the 
case with ' Som *| 
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crystallisation of the salt in alcohol^Graham). 
^Thev are all very unstable, beim* readily de- 
composed by water, 

A1C0H0&C. Syn. AlcohoiTcxts, L. ; Al- 
coholique, &c., Fr.; AlkSi^lisch, p Ger. 
Pertaining to, containing, of ^he nature of, or 
made with, alcohol. 

AliCOHOLICA. [L.] Syn. AlcooliquesT, 
Fr,; WeINGEIST-VEBBIKDENGEN, Ger. In 
'pharmacy, liquids containing, or preparations 
made with, alcohol, as a characteristic ingre- 
■ dient. ^ * 

ALCOHOIISATIOft. [Eng., Fr.] Syn. Al- 
COHOLISATIO, L.| Alooolisatioit, &c., Fr.; 
Alkoholisereng, Ger. In chem. and ph arm., 
* the development of o the characteristic proper- 
ties of alcohoMn a liquid, or the use of it 
either as an addition or a .menstruum ; also 
„the act or process of obtaining alcohol from 
spirit by rectification. 

r ^sSOKOLOM 'ETER (-lorn'-). Syn. Alco- 
hol'meteb (-hoi'-; -hom'-J); Alcoholome'- 

TROT, L.; ALCOOLOMETRE, AlCOOMETEE, 

Alooholmetre, &c., Fr. An instrument or 
apparatus used in alcoholometry. Alcoholo-r 
meters are simply hydrometers' "adapted to 
the densities of alcohol, either concentrated or 
dilute. Some of tnese, as Baehe’s, Cabtier’s, 
&e., merely indicate the number of degrees 
corresponding to the state of concentration of 
the liquid! Others, of a 
like construction, as those 
of PlCHTEE (a),TRALLES 
(b), and Gay-Lttssac (c), 
have their stems so gra- 
duated as at once to in- 
dicate the proportion per 
cent . of alcohol present, 
either by weight, or by 
'vohfine,«at some stand- 
ard temperature. (See 
engr.) third class?, as 
those of the Abbe Bros-- 
sard-Vilal, Field, &c: 
are essentially thermo- 
meters, with scales which indicate the boiling- 
points of spiritsrof different strengths, instead 
of the common thermometric degrees; whi&t 
to a fourth class belong the alcoholometer of 
M.* Silbeehaen, which is based upo^ the 
knpwn rate of expansion^f alcoholic liquors 
by heat, expressed in alcohqfometric (-degrees ; 
—-wad that of Geissler, which depends on 
the measurement of the tension of the vapour 
of the liquid, as indicated b^the height to 
which it raises a small column of mercury. In 
Sykes 5 hydrometer, used by officers of the 
Revenue, the scale of the instrument is enor- 
mously extended by the use of movable 
weights, with ea£h of which it becomes, in 
fact, a separate instrument, adapted r to a cer- 
tain range^f specific gravities. • « 

A very convenient alcoholometer for ordi- 
nary purpose (4) has been lately produced b# 
some of the instrument makels. It is of the 
usual form, but its #tem on one side exhibits 


the per-centage richness of the sample in 
alcohol 0 I>y volume ; and on the other, the 
per-eeiftage by weight. Thus, bc^h results may 
be obtained at eke trial. This instrument is 
sometimes called Richter's Ai*ion geometer, 
in England. ,A further improvement, still 
more recently introduced, is a -similar * double- 
scale’ instrument, showing the degrees of 
SyJces cf\ one side, and carrying a small 
spirit- thermometer in the bulb, to which 
a scale is fixed ranging from 35° to 82° 
Fahr. 

ALC0H0L0M ETRY, Syn. Alcohox/metry 
(-hoi'-; -hom'-J); SPIRIT TESTING J ; AlCO- 
holme'teia, L.; Alcoolometrie, Alcoome- 
teie, &c., FrL I?, chemistry , the art or pro- 
cess of ascertaining the richness of spirits in 
alcohol. ®In commerce, the determination of 
thg quantity of spirit of a certain strength, 
taken as a standard, present in any given 
sample of spirituous or fermented liquors. 
In England, this standard is called "proof 
spirit ” m 

Mist., $c. The great importance of being 
able accurately to determine the strength of 
spirits in the United Kingdom, on account of 
the high duties levied on them, has induced 
the Government authorities, at various times, 
to investigate the subject. In 1790, the mat- 
ter was referred to Sir C. Blagden, then 
Secretary to the Boyal Society, who insti- 
tuted an extensive series of experiments to 
determine the real specific gravities of differ- 
ent mixtures of alcohol and water. The re- 
sults of his labours and researches were put 
forward, with * Gilpin’s Tables/ in 1794, but 
no practical measures appear to have been 
fc&ken in consequence. In 1832 a committee 
of the ]poyal Society, at the request of the 
Lords of the Treasury, examined into the ac- 
curacy the Tables, and the construction 
and application of the instrument (Sykes* 
hydrometer) how used by the Kevenue offi- 
cers, on which they reported favorably, and 
declared that they were sufficiently perfect 
for all practical and scientific purposes. The 
errors introduced into calculations dt the 
strength of spirits * by these Tables were 
found r to be quite unimportant in practice, and 
did not, in any on^instance, amount to unity 
in the fourth place pt decimals. This method 
adopts the specific gravity as the test of the 
strength of spirits, %nd is founded on the 
fact that* alcohol *is considerably lighter than 
water, and that (with proper corrections for 
condensate and temperature) the sp. gr. 
regularly increases, or decreases, according to 
the relative proportions in which the two are 
mixed, c 

Several otHbr methods of alcoholometry have 
been proposed, founded upon — the variations 
in temperature of the vapour of alcohol of 
different 'strengths— £he heat evolved by its 
admixture with water— its dilatation by beat 
— the tension of its vapour— -the insolubility 
of carbonate of potash in alcohol— its veda- 
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tility, boiling-point, &c. &c., the more im- 
portant and useful* of which are noticed farther 
on. The method adopted by -the Boards of 
Inland Bevenm and Customs 5?, however, the 
one which is finest exclusively employed in 
trade and commerce in Great Britain, fiot only 
on account of it» simplicity and correctness, 
hut for % the purpose of the remits exactly 
coinciding with the results ohtaineddby the 
Bevenue officers. 1 

METHODS OF ALCOHOLOMETRY. 

1. Methods based on the specific gravity , or 
percentage strength, by VOLUME 

a. With Sykes" HYDBOMETeE Bevenue 
system . The engraving below represents 
Sykes" hydrometer, as made by Mr. Ba?e, 
under the directions of the Commissioners of 
Inland Bevenue and Custcfms. It consists of 
a spherical ball or float, with an*upper and 
lower stem, and is made o&brass, which (in the 
more expensive instruments) is usually coated 



with gold, to prevent corrosion from damp, 
and the acidity so generally present in spirit- 
uous liquors. The upper stem (a) is about four 
inches long, and is. divided into ten parts, e^h 
of which contains five subdivisions. There are 
nine movable weights of the form ( l ), of 
different sizes, numbered^ respectively 10, 20, 
30, &c., to 90, eacn of which represents, so 
many of the principal divisiqps of the stem, as 
its number indicates. In nse, one of these 
weights is slipped on to the lower stems ; 
and thus, by means of. t^em, the instrument 
acquires a range of above 600 divisions, or 
degrees, extending from the Bevenue * stand- 
ard alcohol" (sp. gr. *823) to wafer. It is 
so formed as, to give the sp. gr. with almost 
perfect accuracy, at 62® Fahr. When loaded 
with the weight 60 it* sinks in proof spirit to 
the line marked (P) on the narrow edge^of 
the stem, at 51° Fahr. ; and, by. further placing 
the square weight or cap (also supplied vsith 
the instr.) on the tqp of the- upper stem* it 
floats exactly at the same point in distilled 
water. This weight or cap is found to weigh 
48*6fi grs., whieh is 


total observed weight of the instrument, and 
its poise 60, afid hence shows the difference 
between the gravity (*f proof spirit and water, 
as explained htreafter. The whole’is fitted up 
in a neat mah Jgany case, accompanied with a 
thermometer, and* a book of Tables containing 
corrections /or temperature, &e. — Process. A 
g&ss tube of the form of fig. (B) is filled to 
about the mark (a) with the sample for ex- 
amination j the thermometer is then placed in 
thejdquor, and stirred about for two or three 
minutes (observing not to breathe upon the 
glass, nor hold it in the hanci), and the tempera- 
ture noted. The hydrometer is next immersed 
in a similar manner, and? gently pressed down 
in the liquor to'the (0) on, the stem with the l 
finger ; it having been previously loaded with 
any one of the nipe weights# that will cause 
it to float with the surface of the spirit at some , 
point oil the graduated part of the scale. The 
indication at the point cut by the surfSSTS? 
the liquor, as seen from below, added to the 
number of the weight with, which the float is 
loaded, gives a number which must be sought 
i* the book of Tables) which is always sold 
with the instrument. * I|? this hook, at the 
page headed “ Temperature as observed by the 
thermometer and against the part of the 
column appropriated to the given indication 
(weight), will *bq found the strength per 
cent., expressed in degrees^rer ox under proof \ 
by volume, in 'whole numbers on* decimal 
parts. In reading off the indication, to en- 
sure accuracy, it is necessary to allow for the 
convexity of the liquor at the part where it 
immediately rests against the stem. 

Ohs. In an instrument requiring so much 
care and skill in its manufacture, the purchaser 
should be careful to procure a perfect one. A 
very slight blew, iriction from 'continual * 
wiping with a rough cloth, and otl£& apparently 
trivial causes, t®id to, injure so delicate an in- 
strument. The shape of the weights occa- 
sionally vary ; some being intended to he 
'attached to the* hydrometer at the bottom of 
the |pindle, and others to rest on its top. The 
first plan is, perhaps, the hestjms it tends to 
nmke the instrument float $vith greater steadi- 
ness in the liqqor ; hut, at the same time, it 
render! its adjustment by the niaker a matter 
of greater difficulty. # 

In emptying this instrument, the Bevgnue 
officers are instructed to take* the u^readF"" 
degree above the surface of the mercury^ when 
it stands betw^n any two degrees, of the 
thermometer ; and the division on the scale of 
the hydrometer next below surface, of the* 
liquid, when it cuts the st^m between any two 
lines ; thus giving the difference in favour of 
the trade-in both cases, * < , A- : ; v ! 

By Wans of the Table at page 43, fhe 
hydrometer' indication, or the de^eesf 
or under proof, of the Revenue may 

be* converted . into 4 real ^eeific gi^ties," 
by mnre c inspection ^ 'andf the' $ correspond- 
ing 'percentage rrchffess^m hlebhel of any 
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sample ip«y be found, either by height or 

p VOLUME. £ 

The specific gravities in this stable are such 
as, on being referred to s Tables, will 

give the expressions of proofi^trength, answer-* 
ing to whole indications of the Revenue hy- 
drometer. Intermediate values at fifths rf 
indications may be had by taking proportional 
differences between the nearest tabular num- 
bers, Thus, to find the specific gravity that 
should r stand opposite to Indication 70*6, r we 
first obtain the diffefence between the densities 
standing in a line with Indications 70 and 71 
respectively, and thep say, as 1 : 0*6 : : *00192 ; 
•00115, and -941^5 + -00X15 ='94250, the 
specific gravity required. 

b. With GLAS& ALCOHOLOMETERS. That of 
Tralles, and most others of 'k like description, 
r (as made in England), gave Rhe per-centage 
by* volume, with tolerable accu- 
racy, at the standard temperature of 6Q° Fahr, 
Gay-Lussac's alcoometre, which closely re- 
sembles that of Tralles, is adjusted for the 


temperature of 59° Fahr. (15° Cent.). All of 
these, to^give at once accurate results, must, 
of cofirse, be employed at ther^ normal tem- 
perature' of tHo instrument. f r As, however, 
in practice, the experiment cannot be conve- 
niently ^rformed at any f fixed r temperature, 
but only at f Ghat of the atmosphere, it is 
obvious that certain corrections are constantly 
require^ in order to obtain results of any 
r value. Perfect accuracy requires that Tables 
for every variation of the thermometer, founded 
on actual experiments, should accompany 
each instrument; as, without them, tedious 
and difficult calculations are necessary, which, 
in the hurrv of the cellar and laboratory, 
or by perscras iaexpert at figures, are not 
easily perfoi^ned. A series of such Tables 
were prepared by Gay-Lussac, and, with his 
instrument, are those which are almost exclu- 
sively used in France. For rough purposes, 
in the absence of Tables , or nicer calculations, 
it may be useful to know, that, for commercial 
spirits^ at ordinary temperatures, a variation 
of — 


% * * By Volume, 

5° Fahr. is equal to (about) P00$ of Alcohol ; or (about) 1*794$ of Proof spirit. 
I s» S3 s> 0 ? 20f „ ,, 0*359$ „ 

a if 1*80$ „ 

„ 0*36$ ,, 


5° Cent, 
1 ° 

4- >9 

f 


3*f 
0*646$ 


By Weight, 


5° Fahr. is equal to (about) 0*80$ of Alcohol; or (about) 1*62$ of Proof spirit. 
3* j> »j l^ir >j *, *32$ ,, 

5° Cent. 3 > 99 1*43$ „ „ *29$ „ 

3- »> l> *28$ 0 *99 19 *58$ ,, 

, C ' * ; € . ^ r r 


Thus, by yaking tbe proper addition to 
the apparent strength j>er <fjent„ when? the 
observed temperature is BELOW the norma} 
temperature of the instrument, or a corre> 
sponding subtraction, when.pt is above it, 
the strength of the sample* may be deter- 
mined sufficiently near for all pra ~ 
purposes. r 
Tbe following Table, taken frem Loftus^ 
'Inland Revenue Officer's Manual,' ftfifi be 
found of great value making these cor- 
rections, and has the merjfc of bejng easily 
-OPPhitf- 

An example will show how this Table is to 
be used. 

Example. — If ^quantity of spirit is of the 
sp. gr. 894 at 73°* what will be if® sp. gr. 
at 60° ? * * 

Here the sp. gr. lfeing between 890 and 900, 
we must add *45# for each degree o&tempera- 
tnre between 73° and 60°. The sp.*gr. «at 60° 
would, tl^rqfore, be 894*4- (‘450, x 13) = 
899*85. When the temperature is below 60°, 
the correetmn, for each degree must be sub- 
tracted.. When, however, very accurate results 
are desired, and the necessary Tables are not 


Table^II.— -7^5^ for finding the Specific 
Gravity of any Spirit at 60° Fahr. y when 
the Specific Gravity at any other Tempera ** 
ture is given . 

. ** Water taken as 1000. 


Specie gravity. 

Correction 
for each 
decree. 

SpeJific gravity. 

Correction 
for each 
degree. 

810 to 820 

' " h 

Hr *475 

! 910 to 

920 

•+ -434 

820 to 830 

±‘47S 

920 to 

930: 

H- *424 

830 to 840 

£•472 

930 to 

940 

H- *406 

840 to 850 

±•471 

940 to 

950 

±*381 

850 to 88b 

±•471 

950 to 

960 

±*340 

860 to 870 

±•466 

960 to 

970 

±*269 

870 to 880 

±•460 

970 to 

980 

±*165 

880 t<f89CL 

*4“ *456 

980 to 

990 

±*090 

SSO to 900 
900 to 910 

m 

! t 

± *450 
H- *442 

990 to 1000 

±*084 


r t '"' 





accessible, the sample for trial must be 
brought to the normal temperature of the 
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Tabkb X.— Slowing tie Densities and Values of Spirits cH 60° Fair., correspond ny to every 
* Indication of Sykes 9 Hydrometer. 

* ) ' 


Sykes’. 

Hydro- 

meter 

Indication. 

T 

Strength 
per cen^. 

Specific 

Gravity, 

4 

Per Cents, o 
Alco 

% 

f Absolute 
bol. 

— 

Sykes’ 

Hydro- 

\ " 

Strength 

Specific 

o 

Per Cents, of Absolute 
Alcohol. 


By 

meter 

Indication. 

per cent. 

Gravity. 

By 

By * 

% 



Meastre. ^ 

^ “Weight. 

* 



Measure. 

Weight. 

0 

0 . s. 
67-0 

•81520 

95-28 

92-78 

# 51 

0. P. 

11*4 

1 1 1 

*90551, 

63-54 

55*70 

X 

66*1 

•81715 

94*78 

92*08 

52 

10*0 

*90732 

62-74 

54*89 

2 

65*3 

*81889 

94*31 

91*42 

53 

8*6 

*90913 

61*94 

54*09 

3 

64*5 

*82061 

9S*$4 

90-78 

54- 

7*1 

*91107 , 

61*09 

53*23 

4 

63*6 

*82251 

*9&3 3 
92^80 

90*07 

55 

5*6' 

*91299 , 

60*24 

52*38 

5 

62*7 

*82441 

89*36 

56 

4*2 

•91479 


5157 

• 6 

61-8 

*82622 

92*29 

88£7 

57 

2*7 

*•91666 

<58*58 

50-73 

7 

60*9 

*82800 

91-77 

87-99 

58 

1*3 

*91839 

57-78 

49*94 

8 

60*0 

•82978 

91-25 ' 

87-30 


TJ. P., 


9 

59*1 

*83151* 

90-7^ 

86*63 

59 

0*3 

-92037 

56*86 


10 

58*2 

*83323 

90*23 

85*96 

60 

1*9 

*92228 

55-96 

48*17 

11 

57*3 

*83494 

89-72 

85-30 

61 

3*4 

*92408 . 

55*10 

47-33 

12 

56*4 

*83661 

89*21 

84*65 

62 

5*0 

•92597 

54*19 

46*46 

13 

55*5 

•83827 

88*70 

84*00 

• 63 

6*7 

.-92798 

53*22 

45*53 

14 

54-6 

*83993 

88-17 

83*33 

64 

18*3 

•92984* 

52*30 

44*65 

15 

53’7 

•84153 

87-67 

82-70 

65 

10*0 

*93176 

,51*36 

43-76 

16 

52*7 

*84331 

87*10 

81*99 

66 f. 

11-7 

•93367 

50*39 

42*84 

17 

51*7 

*84509 

86*51 

81*26 

67 i 

13-5 

'93586 

49*34 

41*86 

18 

50*7 

*84680 

85*95 

80*58 

68 

15*3 

-93758 

48-31 

40*90 

19 

49-7 

*84851 

85*39 

79-89 

" 69 { 

17*1 

•93949* 

47-29 

39*96 

20 

48-7 

*85022 

84*81 

79-19 

70? 

18*9* 

-94135 

46*29 

» 3904 

21 

47*6 

*85205 

84-19 

78*44 

71 

20*8 

*94327 

45-20 

38*04 

22 

46*6 

*85372 

83-61 

77*74 

72 

22*7 

*94518 

44*09 

37-03 

23 

45*6 

*85537 

83 04 

77*07 

73 

24*7 

*94709 

42-96 

36*01 

24 

44*6 

*85700 

82-47 

76*39 

74 

26*7 

•94899 

41*82 

34*98 

25 

43*5 

*85878 1 

81-85 

75*66 1 

75 

28*8 

*95092 

40*63 

33*92 

26 

42*4 

*86055 

81-21 

74*92 , 

76 

31*0 

*95288 

39*40 

32*82 

27 

4J*3 

*86229 

80-59 . 

> 74*19 

♦77 

33*2 

*95484 

38*1$ 

31*68 1 

28 

40*2 

*86402 

*79-97 

73*47 

78 

35*6' 

*9^677 

36*76 * 

30*50 

29 

39*1 

*86574 

79-34 

• 72*75 

79 

38*1 

*95877 

35152 

29*24 

30 

38*0 

*86745 

78-71 

72*03 

50 

40<? 

•96068 

33*90 

28*01 

31 

36*9 

*86915 

78-08. 

7T32 

. 81 

43*3 

*96259 

32*41 

26*73 

32 

35*7 

*87099 

77-40 

70*54 

82 

46*1 

*96457 

30*77 

25-82 

33 

34*5 

*87282 

76-71 

69tf7< 

83 

49* i 

*96651 

29*08 

23*88 

34 

33*4 

*87450 

76-08 

69*06 

|4 

52*2* 

*96846 

27*31 

22*38 

3ff 

32*2 

*87627 

75-41 

68*32 

85 

55*5 

*97049 

25*39 

20*77 

36 

31*0 

*8780jJ 

74-72 

67*55 

m *86 

59*0 

*97254, 

, 23111 

19*11 

37 

29*8 

*87988 

74-03 

06*79 

87 


*97458 

21*39 

17*42 

*38 

' 28*5 

*88179 

„ 73-29 

65-98 

88# 

66*0 

*97660 

19*41 

15*78 

39 

27*3 

*88355 i 

, 72-60 

65*23 

89 

69*4 

•9T857 

17*46 

14*10 

40 

26*0 

*88544 

71-86 

64*43 

90 

• 72*8 

•*98057 

15*51 

13*56 

41 

24*8 

*88716 

71-17 

63*68 

91 

76*1 

*98261 

13;58 

j»*9>" 

42 

• 23*5 

*88901 

.• 70-43 

’ 62*89 

92 

79*2 

*98452 

11*85 

9*56 

43 

22*2 

*89086 

69-69 

62*10 

98 

82*3, 

*98657 

10*04. 

; 8*08 

44 

20*9 

*89268 

68-9* 

61*32 

94 , 

, 85*2 

*98866 

♦ 8*28 

6*65 

45 

19*6 

*89451 

68-21 

' 60*53 

85 

88*0 

*99047 

* 6*83 

5*48 

46 

18*3 

*89629 

67-47 

59*76 

96 

90*7 

* *99251* 

5*25 

4*20 

• 47 

16*9 

*89822 

66-67 

i 58*92 

97 

93*3 

*99448 

3*80 

3*03 

48 

15*6 

*89997 

65-33 

58115 

98 

t 95*9 

*99658 

*2^31 

1*84 ; 

49 

14*2 

*90182 

.65-14. 

57£4 

99* 

98*2’ 

*99851 

*997 

:793 

50 

12*8 

*90367 

a •_ 

64-34 

5&52 

100 

, * 

1*00000 

* * 
*** * 



This Table has been copied, by permission, from Loffcus’s, * Inland Ee^en^Offi^s Manual,* 
and its correctness verified by W. H, Johnston, Esq.* %irveying General llimnpner, - 
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instruments in the manner explained under 
JIydbomethy. 

c. Prom the specific suavity. The tem- 
perature ha^ng been taken bjf afthermometer, 
and the specific gravity ascertained by any of 
the usual methods, but preferably by means 
of an accurate glass hydrometer, .~it merely 
becomes necessary to refer to Table I, wher§ 
against the number expressing the specific 
gravity, the alcoholic coatent per cent by 
volume, of the sample examined, will .be 
found for 60° Fahr., subject to the corrections 
just referred to, when the temperature is either 
above or below this point. 

If the precise specific gravity sought 
r cannot be found in -the Table, the difference 
between it a¥id the next greater specific 
gravity must he taken for the numerator of 
ra fraction, having for its denominator the 
difihrence between the greater and the next 
leSS^^edfic gravity in the table. This frac- 
„ tion, added to the per-centage of alcohol in 
the fourth column <yf the table, opposite the 
greater sp. gr., will give the true per-centage 
soughfcc Thus, the sp. gf. *9(3051 is not in thef 
table, and the next greater number is *96068 ; 
the former must, {herefore, be deducted from 
the latter, and the difference (17) put as the 
numerator of the fraction, having for its 
denominator 191, tjie difference between 
*96068 and ‘95877. «3?he fraction ( X Y X ) *089, 
so found/added to tbe per-edhtage strength 
. opposite *96068 in the third column, gives 
83*989 as the true per-centage of alcohol in 
the given sample. 

The per-centage by volume may be con- 
verted into per-centage by weight , by multi- 
plying tbe farmer by *793811, the sp. gr. of 
absolute alconol, and dividing the product by 
the sp. gr. r of tbe sample. The quotient is the 
number of pofShds of alcohol in 100 pounds of 
r the given spirit. Thus ^upp&se 1000 grains 
by measure of alcohol to weigh 950*92 grains, 
and to contain (see Table I) 40*63 per cent, by 
volume of absolute alcohol, wh#t per cent, by 
weight does the sample contain ? & 

*793811 X 4033^32*25254093, and this 
product divided by #5092 — 33*91^4 the tr£^ 
per-centage : 'by weight of absolute alcohol in 
, the sample. f 

2r Method based on tli&zspecific gravity, or 
per-centage strength by weight : — * 

- — -■.iphe # %pecific gravity is ascertained and the 
Table used in precisely the same manner as 
in the “ method by volume,” ahtfjady described. 

Tbe per-centage by weight may be converted 
into per-centage by volume, by multiplying 
the former by the sp. gr. of the sample, and 
dividing the product by the sp. gr. of absolute 
alcohol. This is merely the revers^ of the 
operation described above. * c 

Obs. Th^recedingmethods of alco%slometry, 

* as well as all others depending on the sp.gr., 
refer to uns^eceked spieijs only; and ar» 
inapplicable to those holding sugar in solution, 
or any other organic matter capable of 


altering the sp. gr. For sweetened spirits, 
fermented worts , wine, be$r, one or 

other of the following processes must be 
adopted: — 11 

3. Other methods, adapted tc^either sweet- 
ened orp unsweetened Spirits, Tinctures, 
Fermented Liquors, &c. — A 

a. By distillation, as originally proposed 
by M. (fay-Lussac. 300 parts of the liquor 
under examination (measured in a graduated 
glass tube) are placed in a retort or small still, 
and a quantity exactly equal to one third (Le., 
100 parts), carefully drawn over; a graduated 
glass tube 1 being used as a receiver, and 
tbe opera tioipstopped as soon as the distillate 
reaches the hundredth degree. The * alcoholic 
strength' of the distilled liquor is then ascer- 
tained b/’any of the usual methods, and the 
result divided by three, when the per-centage 
of alcohol in the original liquor is at once ob- 
tained. If, /rom want of attention, more than 
100 parts should be distilled over, the number 
which expresses the fetation of the volume of 
the distilled product to the original bulk of the 
liquor tested, must be employed as the divisor. 
Thus, if 106 parts of liquor have distilled over 
(instead of 100), containing 33$ of alcohol, 
the 300 must be divided by 106, which 
gives 2‘83, and the 33$ by this 2*83, which 
gives 11*66$, the true proportion of alcohol 
in the original liquor. The strength at 
‘proof' may he calculated from this in the 
usual way. 

To ensure accurate results, the acidity (if 
any) of the liquor must be neutralised with 
carbonate of sodium , prior to distillation. It is 
also advisable to add 8$ or 10$ of common salt 
fo the liquor in the retort or still ; this, by 
raising tbe boiling-point, causes, the whole of 
the spirit to pass over into the receiver before 
the distillate has reached the required measure. 
This applies more particularly to weak liquors. 
With those of greater strength {as the stronger 
wines), it is better to distil over 150 parts, ancL 
divide the result by 2 instead of 3. To liquors 
stronger than 25$ by volume of alcohol, or 
above 52$ to 54$ under proof, add about an 
equal volume of water* to the liquor in the still, 
and dpaw over a quantity equal to that of the 
sample tested; wh^n the alcoholic strengthsof 
the distillate giveSr without calculation, the 
true strength sought. To liquors stronger than 
48$ to 50$ (14 to 12 r u, p.), add thrice their 
bulk of p water , rfnd do not stop the process 
until the volume of the distillate is double that 
of the san^ple tested, when the percentage 
obtained must also be doubled. In each ease 
a proportionate quantity of salt is employed. 

Beveisub Method. The following is the 
method adopted in the Inland Kevenue and 
Customs Laboratories for the estimation of the 
per-eenfcage of alcohol in wines, liqueurs, &e. 

1 Mulder, in las “Chemistry of Wimf recommends this 
receiver to be shaped like a bottle, with its neck, or tabular 
part, bent at right angles above the line of its scale * mk 
that it should be set in the centre of a glass jar kept filled 
with very cold water. ; < 
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A measure flash is filled tip to a ma:Pk on its 
neck, witli the wjme, which is then, carefully 
transferred to^a distilling flask or retest, th*> 
traces of wirte remaining in $ae former vessel 
being rinsed %t with small quantities o£ dis- 
tilled water, £fna the rinsings added to the wine 
in the latter vessel. About tw<^ thirds of the 
contents of the Retort are then distilled over 
into th^ clean measure flashy an& made up to 
the original bulk with distilled water, at thu 
same temperature as the sample was previous 
to distillation. The strength is then taken by 


Sykes’ hydrometer, and this (if u.^.) deducted 
from 100, gives the per-centage 1 of proof 
spirit in the wine. Thus : — 

Strength of distillate = 74*6 u.$>.'= 25*4 per 
cent.«proof sp$ri4. 

b. From the T|mperattiee of the Vapour, 
as originally proposed by Groning. The bulb 
qf a thermometer is thrust through a cork 
into the head of the still, or other vessel em- 
ployed, and the temperature of the vapour in 
which it is immersed being noted, is sought 
in «ihe following table : — 


Table III . — Showing the Alcoholic Content, by Volume, of Boiling Spirits , and of their 
Vapour, from the Temperature of the latter, as observed by a Thermometer . By Groning. 


Temperature of 
the Vapour. 
Fahr. 

„ 

Alcoholic content 
of the Distillate 
per cent. 

1 

Alcolmlic content 
of tne Boiling 
Liquid per cent. 

Temperature of 
the Vapour. 
Fahr. 

Alcoholic content 
the Distillate 
per cent. 

<*> 

Alcoholic content 
of the Boiling 
Liquid per cent. 

170-0 

93 

* 92 

189*8 

71 

ft * 

20 

171*8 

92 

90 

192*0 

68 

18 

172-0 

91 

85 

194*0 

66 * 

15 

172-8 

90* 

80 

* 196*4 

,61 

12 

174-0 

90 

75 

198*6 * 

* 55 * 

10* 

174-6 

89 

70 

201*0 

50* 

7 

176-0 

87 - 

65 

203*0 

42 • 

5 

178-3 

85 

50 

205*4 

36 

3 

180-8 

82 

40 

207*7 _ 

28 

2 

183-0 

80 

35 

210-0 . * 

* IS? 

1 

185-0 

78 

30 

212*0 , 

0 rt 

*0 

187-4 

76 

25 
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This method is admirably adapted to the 
purposes of the distiller and rectifier, as it 
furnishes a ready means of approximately de-^ 
termining the* strength of tjie spirit* passing 
over, at every part of the process of distillation, 
as well as that of the wash left in the Still. 

c. From the boiling-point, as originally 
proposed by M. FAbhe Brossard-Vidal. This 
Haethodis founded on the fact, that the boiling- % 
points of mixtures of alcohol and water, unlike 
watei^lone, are scarcely disturbed by the ad- 
dition of saline, saccharine, or extractive matter 
within certain limits. It hence offers a ready 
means of determining the proportion of al- 
cohol present in spirits^ wines, fermented 
liquors, &c., with sufficient accuracy for all 
ordinary purposes. In applying it, a thermo - 
meter, with a large buib and a narrow bore, 
and a movable scale graduated from 180° to 
212° Fahr., is usually employed. Before using 
it as an alcoholometer, it is set, iflth its bulb 
immersed* in a small metallic boiler (brass or 
copper) containing distilled water, which is 
then raised to the boiling-point, ^and*the 212° 
of the scale accurately adjusted on a level with 
the surface of the mercury, should it vary from 
that points This is necessary on aqcomffc of 
variations of atmospheric pressure causing 
corresponding variations of the boiling-points 
of liquids* It is then ready for several hours' 


operations, and, generally, for an entire business 
day, without further adjustment. The little 
boiler is next filled with the liquor to he ex- 
armned, and the lsynp again diglybed. The, 
temperature as shown by the scjpjte of the in- 
strument at the commencement oi full ebullition 
being ascertained, may be sought in one of the 
jTollowing Tables , against which the alcoholic 
content of the liquor will he found (nearly). — 


Tails TV,— Exhibiting the boiling-points 
jf Mixtures of Alcohol a$& Water of the 
• given strengths. By GhoninS, 


# 

Boiling-point. 

Fahr. # 

Alcohol 
ceriST 
by vdfcune. 

Boihngpoint. 

Alcohol 
per cen?. 
hy vafcme. 

205-34 

. 5 

179-96 

; 55 

199*^2 

10 

H9*42 

60 

J95*8 

15 

478-7 

65 

192*38 

^0 

,177-62 

70 

189*50 

25 

176-54 

75 

187*1% 

30 , 

lTt-46 i 

§0 

135* 

* 35 

174-92 1 

m 

183*38 * 

lo 

174-2. 2 

► m 

182*12 

45 

173-14 . 

' . 95 ■ ■ 

» 181*58 


172* 

^ 100 



■ ■’ ; ■ 
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# j viously opened by turning the knob (/*). The 

Table Vv — Shaming the eoiltitgkpoiitts of \ proper f quantity of liquor being introduced, and 


* under proof * spirit. By Dr. Uee. 


Boiling-points. 

JPaiir. 

Per-centage 
strength, ft 

* ; 
Corresponding 

Sp. Gr. 

178-5 

Proof 

f 

*9200 

179-75 

10* U.P. 

•9321 

180-4 

20* » 

*9420 - 

182*1 

30* „ 

*9516 - 

1*53*4 

40* „ 

*9600 

185*6 

50* „ 

*9665 

189* 

60* „ 

*9729 

191*8 

W ,7 

* *9786 

196*4 r i 

50* „ 

*9850 

202* 

90* „ 

*9920 


c rf^s This method does not answer well with 
spirituous liquors above ‘proof/ owing to the 
variations of their boiling-point being so slight 
as not to be easily observed with accuracy ; but 
with liquors under ‘proof/ and particularly 
with wines, beer, and, other fermented liquors, 
due care being observed, it gives results closely 
approximating to those obtained by distillation, 
and sufficiently accurate for all ordinary pur- 
poses. In testing strong alcoholic solutions it 
is, therefore, proper to dilute ^them with twice 
their bulk* of water* and cowsmercial spirits , 
with an equal bulk of water ; the results ob- 
tained being doubled or tripled as tbe case may 
be. 

d. From the expansion of the liquid 
when heated: — Silbermann’s dilatatOMeteb. 
The expansion of alcohol between 0° and 
212° Fahr. <*is triple that of water; and 
•between W 'and 122° r Fabx., it is much 
greater. Between — 14° and — 98° Fahr., the 
rate of expansion is about the $0047th pa£t in 
volume for every degree of Fahrenheit's scale,. 
The measurement of this expansion has been 
proposed as a new and ready ujnetbod of aleo- 
holometry, adapted to , nearly all spirituous 
and fermented liquors. Silbermann's ^in- 
strument, wh£ch is based on it (see engr.), 
simply consists of a fiat brass or*ivory platS 
(A), on which are fixed a mercurial ther- 
mometer (D) graduated igpm 22° to 50° Cent. 
(~7^° to 122° Fahr.) ; andthp lilatatometeb 
«fMch is a glass pipette open at both 
ends. *A valVis of cork, or vulcanised Indian 
rubber, closes the tapering end (c) ; this valve 
is attached to a movable roa (C) which is 
fastened to the suppprting-plate, and connected 
with a spring (/) gnd a handle (g) bearing 
a four-threaded screw, by which the lower 
orifice of the pipette can. be opened *or closed 
at will. In use, the pipette is filled with the 
liquor unckr examination, t(f a little &bove the 
zero point^O) on the scale. This is effected 
by suction, Ity qpeans of a little piston of lea- 
ther (i), which fits tightly in Iffie long and wider 
limb of the pipettq; the valve (d) being pre- 


the lovjer end closed, the pistqu is moved up 



and down two or three times, for the purpose 
of drawing the air-bubbles and absorbed air 
out of the liquid, the presence of which would 
.vitiate the results of the trial. To allow the 
piston tr he withdrawn without any shock, or 
the danger of dividing the column abruptly, 
the rod^attached to it is made hollow through- 
out. In using it, the operator applies the ball of 
his forefinger to the top of the piston-rod (JS), in 
order to create a vacuum as he raises it; and 
’thru withdraws it, to readmit the air when he 
thrusts it down or removes it from thg tube. 
The excess of liquid, (if any) in the pipette, is 
then run off until its- uppe^ surface is exactly 
level -with the zero (0) of the scale, at 25° C., 
to which it is raised by immersion in a pater 
bath of that temperature, as observed by the 
thermometer ; which is done by very cautiously 
turning^ the rod which depresses the valve. 
The whole apparatus is now again immersed in 
the water bath ? and, held by the upper portion 
of the piaffe, kept in gentle motion with the 
hand, until the temperature rises to exactly 
50° C., when the coefficient of expansion is 
obtained! and hence also the proportion of 
alcohol — the" scale of the instrument being so 
graduated, from-actual experiments previously 
made upon mixtures of known composition, 
as to give, at once, ibrpen-centage of alcohol by 
volume (nearly). 1 

1 « Comptes Bmdus” xvii, 41$. 
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g. By me^ns of carbonate of potash 
g.a. (Branded Method.) The liquor for trial 
is poured into a long, narrow glass-tube 
(graduated centesimally), until the vessel is 
half-fiHed, anc$ after the addition of about 
12# or 15# of a st^png solution of subacetate of 
lead, or a little finely powdered litharge, is 
agitated until the colour is entirely, or nearly 
removed. Anhydrous carbonate of potash , in 
strength, is put into the little powder* is next added, until it sinks undls- 


e. From the tension of the vapour : — 
Geissler’s alcoholometer. This method, for 
which we are indebted to M. Geissler, of Bonn, 
depends on th wneasurement of; the tension or 
elastic force vapour of the liquid, as. in* 
* dScated by the height to which it 
raises a small colum> of iflercury. 
The spiHt, wine , of other liquor, of 
which it is desired to ^certain the 

J.V'I Viil. 


fiask (a), which, when completely 
filled, is screwed on to the * curved 
glass-tube 5 which contains the mer- 
ctirial Column (which is inverted 
for the purpose), and is closed by 
the stop-cock 44 )- % The in- 
; strument (see eng&), is then 
placed erect , and the fl^k and 
dower part of the tube immersal 
in a water bath, as in the previous 
method* The* ntimber, on the 
graduated scale of the fcistrument 
corresponding # to the height of 
the mercury, at the boiling-point 
of the liquor finder examination, 
gives the per-Oentage of alcohol 
by VOLUME (nearly). 

This method furnishes approximative results 
with great facility and expedition ; and, with 
proper care, these do not vary more than # to 
# of 1#, from those obtained by distillation. 
We find, that by having the diameter of the part 
of the tube at which the surface of the mercury 
is acted on by the vapour a little larger than 
that of the longer limb, and by previously 
abstracting the air from the sample, as in Sil- 
bermann 5 s method, or even by agitation and 
exposure in an opefi vessel, the two may he made 
to correspond almost exactly. 

f. From the* difference between 'fche Sp. 
Gr. before and after ebullition: — Taberi^’s 
method and cenometer. The sp. gr.% f the 
sample is first accurately determined by any of 
the usual methods. It is next carefully evapo- 
rated, in an open vessel, to one half its volume. 
The residuum, when cold, is made up wfth 
pure w^ter to exactly its original measure at 
its original temperature, aiad the sp. gr, again 
ascertained. The dffereme between the two 
being due to the spirit originally present, 
furnishes the means of calculating a new sp* gr., 
from which the per-ceniafb richness of the 
sample may be obtained by me*e inspection of 
the Tables , The observed sp. # gr. is the true 
owe, whenever the liquor, after ebullition and 
restoration to its original volume, has the same 
sp* gr. as water {i. e., 1*000), at o0° Fahr. 
Taberie employs a peculiar instrument, which 
he calls an cenomeeer ; hut its use is not 
essential to his method of alcoholoqjetry. T^e 
results are, of course, only approximative, 
though * sufficient for all ordinary purposes. 
Prof. Mulder, however, says that he prefers' it 
to any of the previousunethods ; and that the 
results, with care, are almost as accurate as 
those obtained by distillation. 


solved, even after prolonged agitation of the 
liquid. The whole is now allowed to repose 
for a short time, when the alcohol is seen 
floating on the top of the aqueous portion of 
the liquid in a well-marked stratum* Its 
quantity, read o$ by meahs of the gradua- 
tions of the tube, and doubled, g#ves the per- 
centage richness of the sample in alcohol, by 
volume. ^ 0 

This process answers well with cordials, 
wines, and the stronger ales; but with 
weak; liquors it is not to he relied om The 
whole operation maybe performed in two to 
five minutes, and (with thefce exceptions) fur- 
nishes very reliable approximative restilts. In 
most cases tl^ decclourVgJoart of the process 
may be omitted* The alcohol thus separated 
has a sp. gr. of from *806$ to *8lI8, and 
contains 3# or 4# of water; but for ordi- 


purposes it may be regarded as pure 
alcohol. ' ■» 'i 

t 4.^ Alcoholomefy of MINUTE QUANTITIES of 
liquid . When only a few drops, or a quantity 
too small for the application of the preceding 
methods, can be obtained, an organic analysis 
may be bad recourse to, and the quantity ot 
absolute alcohol calculated from that of the 
resulting carbonic anhydride and water ; care 
kbeing previously taken to free the sample from 
other volatile bodies, if it contains any of them* ** 
Gen. commentary. The DUTlE^n spirits in 
England are chs^ged on the number of proof 
gallons they contain, "Which is ascertained by 
gauging or weighing the spirit, and then trying 
jts strength by Sykes 5 hydrometer. The per- 
centage of proof spirit multiplied by the 
number of gallons, gives , the net amount of 
pro^f spirit to be charged. m ' 

Proof stbbength 5 is an>arbitrary standard, 
adopted for the purpose of facilitating calcula- 
tions, xor which it is well suited; although 
pure alcohol would, fu£ this purpose, be moih 
simple. As defined by Act of Parliamei^ 

Geo. Ill, c. 28, “proqf spirit”* is sucb> 
shall, at the temperature of 51° of Fahrenheit’s , 
thermometer, w$igh. %x 2 .ct\y m iwebe thirteenth 
parts of a* equal measure of distilled water” 
Talking, therefore, water at 51° Fahr*. as’ 
unity, the sp. gr. of "pibof spirit 55 at 51° 
Fahr., is $ of 1*000 or *923£8. When stjch 
spirit i$ raised to the temperature of 6Q 6 Fair., 
its density i§ *91984. ^ *’ ^ ' 

Spirit a1?“ proof 55 contains very nearly equal 
weights of absolute alcohol and ayater^ the 
exibt proportions »ccordiBg : td Vse&Sk experi- 
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* 

By Weight. 

By Volume. 

1 

Sp.^gr, at (10° Fahr. | 

1 Balk before admixture. 

I & 

Bufe after admixture and 
, condensation. 

Alcohol. Water. 

100*00 4 103*08 
49*24 4 50*76 

T Alcohol. Water. j 

'100*00 4- 81*80 
57*06 4 46*68 r 

n 1^%23 ; : 1 

100*00 ; J 

■ * Ik — -is 

| 

j- , -f'lfisf. ! 


The standard alcohol of the Revenue 
authorities, and that on which Gilpin’s Tables 
are founded, is a spirit of the sp. gr, *825 at 
60° Fahr., which is said to contain, by weight, 
89$ of pure alcohol of *79 6; and 92*6$ of 
alcohol, by volume^ which corresponds to about 
62*5 o. p. * 

It is of grtTit importance to the spirit-dealer 
to be able to estimate correctly the number of 
. t proof gallons’ in any quantity of his commo- 
dities, or in the whole or any portion of his 
-as disagreeable errors frequently result 
from ignorance on this point. Calculations of 
this kind are extremely simple. Thus, when 
we find, by the hydrometer, that a given 
sampje of spirit is 10$ over-proof, it mean*?, 
that 100 gallons of ^uch spirit contain as much 
alcohol as 110 jgalfons of proof spirit. In 
over-proof spirit, the per-centage o. p. always 
represents the quantity of water which the 
given spirit requires to redijce it to proof. 
By adding this per-centage over-proof to 100, 
we obtain a number, which multiplied by any 
number of gallons, and divided by 100, gives 
the exact number of proof-gallons which is 
contained in any quantity of the spirit referred 
to. Thus : — A puncheon of rum gauged at 
91 galls ^ and shown by the hydrometer to be 
21 o. p., contains — 

c 21 o. p. of sample adtjpd to 100 . . 121 * 

No. or gallons of rum . ; ... 91 

. 9ioo ) uen 

' o 

No* of gal. of proof-spirit . . . 110*11 

In like manner when a spjnt is said to be 
11 u. p,, or underproof it means that lOCgal. 
of such spirit contains 11 gal. of water, And 
89 gal* of 4 proof Spirit/ By deducting tire 
per-centage under-proof from 100, we not only 
obtain the number of proof gal. contained in 
, luO gal. of such spirit, but, aifin thg last case, 
-c^/Sjg&w* which multipliecThj any number of 
'gal., sad divided by 100, gives the exact num- 
ber of ‘proof gallons’ contained in any quan- 
tity of the given strength. Thus : — An ullage 
brandy-piece contemning 45 gal. of* spirit at , 

. jtO u. p., would have the preof value of— $ j 

Per cent. u. p. of sample 10, \ Qn 

subtracts from 100 . . . f yu 
No. of gall. . . p “45 

• • * * • 

T 100 ) 4050 

v Quantify ef proof spirit . . . 40*50 j» 

Or exactly 40$ gallons. 

4 /\' * * 


The strength of absolute alcohol (sp. gr, 
*7938) is estimated at 75$ $ over-proof It 
therefore contains 175$ $ of * proof spirit,’ 
whilst proof spirit {sp. gr. *9X984} contains 
57*06$ of ‘absolute alcohol;’ both being by 
measure or volume. Thus — 

meas. of ale, x 175$ _ J equiv. meas. 
ft 100 \ of pf spL 

And — 

meas. ofp/. spf.x 57'OS r equiv. mens. 
m 100 \ of abs. ale. 

From which we derive the ‘constant multi- 
pliers’ 1*7525 (or roughly If), and *5706, ap- 
plicable to any number of volumes or gallons. 
For — 

meas. of ale. x 1-7525== -[ 
and — 

meas. ofpfspt. x *5706— € ^^ r *^ eas * 

To ascertain what quantity of a spirit at any 
given strength is equiv. to or contains 100 lbs. 
of absolute alcohol, we have only to divide the 
constant number 2207*7 by the proof- value 
per cent, of such spirit. 1 Thus — for a spirit 
12 u. p. — this would be 

TOO — 12=88$ of proof spirit ; 

and — 

" — gg- = 25’1 gal. (nearly). 

That is, 25^ gal, of such spirit would contain 
160 lbs * of absolute alcohol . 

By removing the decimal point one flace to 
the bight, we have the equiv. measure of 
1000 lbs. By removing fh one, two, or three 
places to the left, we have it respectively for 
10 lbs., 1 lb., and $$lb . ; from which the equiv. 
for all other weights may be easily obtained. 

By reversing* the above operation, the mea- 
sure of alcohol^ corresponding to any given 
weight of spirit , at any strength, may also be 
easily found. 

The weight of 1 gal. of absolute alcohol 
being 7*938 lbs. ; that of 1 gal. of proof spirit, 
[9*2 Ibs.j and that of the ‘alcohol’ in 1 gal* 
of^prodf spirit, 4*53 lbs.; the weight of any 
number of gallons or volumes of eitber, 

1 ^Ciu8 number is obtained thus:— 

* 100 * 

■Pier^awly), 

and — ■ 1 ? 11 11 , 

m.x V ’\ i: < 
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and their equivalents, may be easily found. 
Thus:— * * * 


gallons of alc.^X 7*938 —lbs. weight of ale. 
„ pf. sp4X 9*2 — Zfo>. ?i?.*of pf. spt. 
and— * ' 


gallons of ale. X* 16*121= 
„ *pf. spt. X 4*53 


If pf*spt. 
f consent in lbs . 
\ weight Sf ale. 


In these cases a knowledge of the first four 
. rules of decimal fractions is necessary, or, at 
least, advantageous ; as the Excise officers carry 
their calculations to two figures of decimals, 
or ^tks. Their plan is to reject the third 
decimal figure when less than to carry 

1 to the next figure on the left hand, when it 
exceeds 5. Thus, 5*432 is set down only 
5*43 ; but 5*437 is written 5*44. In the deli- 
cate chemical processes of the laboratory, even 
greater accuracy is observed; 

Formerly, spirit was said to be 1% 3, 1 to 
4, &c., over-proof ; by which* it was meant that 
1 gaL of water added to 3 or 4 gals, of such 
spirit would reduce it to ‘proof/ On the 
other hand 1 in 5, or 1 in 8, under-proof meant 
that the 5 or 8 gals., as the case might be, con- 
tained 1 gal. of water, and the bemaindeb 
represented the quantity of ‘proof spirit/ 
This method of calculation has now long given 
way to the ‘ centigrade system/ which not 
only admits of greater accuracy, but is quite 
as simple. It should be adopted by every 
spirit-dealer in England, from being that 
which is employed by the Revenue officers, 
•whose ‘ surveys 1 it is absolutely necessary that 
the trader should understand, in order that 
his own estimation of his stock and his busi- 
ness calculations should correspond with theirs. 

Several other methods of alcoholometry, be- 
sides those already noticed, have been adapted 
at various times, but the majority of them 
' possess so little accuracy, as to be quite inap- 
plicable to the purposes of trade, and of the 
laboratory. Thus, the strength was at one 
time estimated by what was called the ‘ peoqe/ 
A little^f the spirit was poured upon a small 
quantity of gunpowder, corftained in a spoon 
or saucer, so as jus? to moisten it, and was 
then inflamed. If at the end of the combus- 
tion the gunpowder took fiij, the spirit was 
held to be ‘ above proof / if it only languidly 
fizzed away, or slowly burnt, £he spirit was 
sgid to be ‘proofs’ but if Ifte gunpowder failed 
to ignite, the spirit was esteemed ‘below proof 1 
Hence arose the terms ‘proof 1 aq^l ‘proof 
Spirit/ which have since been adopted by Act 
of Parliament. Another method was that of 
dropping oil into: the spirit ; if the oil %>ated, 
the spirit was considered to be ‘ under proof y 
if it sunk, it was rated as * proof * or ‘over 
proof 9 The ‘gunpowder test" is quite fal^- 
- cious ; for, if a certain quantity of a spirit is 
capable of firing the gi&powder, a little excess 
* of a spirit 20# or 25# stronger will often Ml 
• to do so, so much water being formed as to 


prevent the 'ignition. The 4 Peedtu d’Hoi- 
da^d 1 test, of ^he Erench, or the ‘ Bead/ is 
still frequently employed by persons unac- 
quainted with tjie use of the hydrometer. It 
consists'* in shakirfg the spirit in a phial, and 
observing the size® number, and duration of 
the bubbles oy beads , as they are called. The 
larger and more numerous these are, and the 
more rapidly they break and disappear, the 
Stronger, the spirit is presumed to be. This 
method us unreliable, as the presence of sugar 
or acid, even in minute quantities, will some- 
times give to a weak sample the appearance 
of one many degrees stronger. Lovi’S beads 
are also often employed to ascertain approxi- 
mately the strength of spirit, when a hydro- 
meter is not at hand. * * 

The insufficiency of most of the methods of 
alcoholometry here Referred to, throws us back 
on the Revenue System (Sykes 1 hydrometer), 
or on the specific gravity for dnsjveetentf^' 
spibits. For sweetened spibits, as cordials , 
wines , leers , &c., there are none of the tests . 
which give such accurate results as the dis- 
tillation test, previously described as^the 
Revenue Method. * * * 

The spirituous liquors of commerce being 
sold by measure , and not by weight, the 
methods of alcoholometry which give the 
results, per cent*, by volume, are those we 
have chiefly explained. In the laboratory, 
the method by weight is thSfc most generally 
employed in delicate processes and in analyses* 

By weig-ht, the per-centage of alcohol remains 
the same for all temperatures, for the same 
sample; whilst by volume, the per-eentage 
varies with the temperature of the liquid. 
This variation explains the cause of many of 
tbe sudden apparent decreases and increases, 
which occur in large stacks of spirits. Persons 
purchasing spirits during very warn weather, 
and paying for tkem according to their ap- 
parent quantity and strength, lose considerably 
by selling the same spirit when the weather 
becomes colder, without being conscious of 
such loss from the hydrometer. The reason 
of thS is obvious, for, whilst the-jelative pro* 
portions of the alcohol to the water continue 
thf same, the^sp, gr. and the\olume alter with 
the temperature ; the latter being increased 
by warmth, and decreed by coed, in exact, 
opposition to the* former. Accuracy requires, 
in all cases, that a spirituous liquor should^bdr- 
tested for its strength at the temperature at 
Which it was measured; and measured at' the 
same temperature at which its strength was 
determined. , * 


A consideration df these facts has led some 
of the great houses to introduce the sysfeempf 
weighing their spirits, instead of. measuring 
them, the weight of an imperial gallon at 
60° Eahr. being takSn as the standard gallon. 
This is the method adopted by t^/fnland 
Revenue, , at - all distilleries, fia the 
-duty,: and- will beYeadilv’ undm^dby the 
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% Qvts. qrs. lbs. 

Gross weight of full cash => 13 2 27 

Tare * === 2 2 5 

f # 

ETet weight of spirit** =*• 11 **0 22 


or 1254 lbs. Let us suppose the hy&romete; 
in&icatkiii to he 43*0, the weight per imperii 
gallon would he 8*903 lbs. (se^ Table VI), an 
1254 -r 8*903 *= 140 gallons. ,« 


Table VI. — Table for determining the Weight per Gallon rf Spirits bg Sykes' Hydrometer* 



Indication 
on Sykes’ 
Hydro- 
meter. 

Weight 

per 

Gallon. 

Indication 
on Sykes’ 
Hydro- 
meter, 

<* 

Weight 

per 

Gallon. 

Indication 
on Syke**' 
Hydro- 
*meter. 

> 

Weight, 

P er 

Gallon. 

* i 

Indication 
on Sykes’ 
Hydro- 
meter. 

< 

Weight 

per 

Gallon. 

“j 

Indication 
on Sykes’ 
Hydro- 
meter. 

Weight 

per 

Gallon. 


0 

«r 

8*145 

10 


21 

8*512 

31 


42 

8*885 


2 

8*15£ 

6 

8*333 

2 

8*516 

r 6 

8-699 

2 

8*889 


4 

8T6L 

8* 

8*337 

4 

8*519 

\^8 

8*702 

4 

8*892 


6 

«8*164 

11 

8*340 

6 

8*523 

& 

8*706 

6 

8*896 


8 

8*168 

J, 

8*343 

8 

8*52$ 

2 

8*709 

8 

8-899 


1 

8*171 

4 

8*347 

22 

* 8*530 

4 

8*713 

43 

8*903 


2 

8*174 

6 

8*350 

2 

8*533 

6 

8*716 

2 

8*907 


» « 4 

» 8*178 

8 

8*354 

4 

8*537 

8* 

8*720 

4 

8*911 


6 

8*181 

12 

8*357 

6 

8*540 

*33 

8*723 

6 

8*914 


8 

8*185 

2 

8*361 

8 

8*544 

2 i 

8*727 

8 

8-918 


2 

8T88 

4 

8*364 

23 

8*547 

4 

8*730 

44 

8*922 


«pt 2 

8*191 

• 6 

8*368 

2 

8*551 

6 

8*734 

2 

8*926 


4 

8*195>, 

- r 8 

8*371 

4 

8*554 

8 

8*737 

4 

8*929 


6 

8*198 

13 

8*375 

6 

8*558 

34 

8*741 

6 

8933 


8 

8*502 

2 

8*378 

8 

8*561 

2 

8*745 

8 

8*936 


3 

8*205 

4 

8*382 

24 

8*565 

4 

8*748 

45 

8*940 


2 

8*208 

6 t 

8*385 

2 

8*568 

6 

8*752 

2 

8*944 


4 

8*212 ' 

8 

8*389 

4 

8*572 

8 

8*755 

4 

8*947 


r. 6 

8*215 

14 * 

8*392 

6 

8*575 

35 

8*759 

6 

8-951 


8 

8*219 

2 

8*395 

8 

8*579 

2 

8*763 

8 

8*954 


4 

8*222 

4 

8*399 

25 

8*582 

4 

8-766 

46 

8*958 


2 

8*225 

6 

8*402 

2 

8*586 

6 

8*770 

2 

8*962 


4 

8*229 

8 

8-406 

4 

8*589 

8 

8*773 

4 

8*965 


6 

8*232 

15 

8*409 

6 

8*593 

36 

8*777 

6 

8*969 


8 

8*236 

2 

8*412 

3 

8*596 

2 

8*781 

8 

8“972 


5 a 

8*239 

4 

8*416 I 

26 * 

8*600 

4 

8*784 


8*976 


' *2 

* 8*242 

f. 6 

8*419 

2 

8*603 

r 6 

8*788 , 

2 

8*980 


4® 

► 8*245 

8 

8*423 

4 

8*607 

8 

8*791 ; 

4 

8*984 


6 

8*249 

16 • 

8*426 

r 6 

8*610 

37 

8*795 

6 

8*987 


8 

8*252 

2 

8*429 

# 8 

8*614 

2 

8*799 

8 

8*991 


6 

8*255 

4 

8*433 

27 

8*617 

4 

8*802 

48 j 

8*995 


2 

8*258 

6« 

9 8*436 

*2 

8*620 

6 

8*806 

2 ! 

8*999 


4 

8*262 

8 

8*440 


8*624 

8 

8*809 

4 ; 

9*002 


6 

«8*265 

17 

8*443 

r 6 

8*628 

38 

8*813 

6 ! 

^9*006 


8 

«* 8*269 

2 

8*446 

* 8 

8*631 

2* 

8*817 

8 i 

9*009 


7 

8*272 

4 

$450 

28 n 

6,*635 

4 

8*8* 

49 | 

9*013 


2 

8*275 

6* 

’ 8*453 1 

2 

8*639 

6 

8*824 

2 ! 

9-017 


4 

8*279 

* 8, 

, 8*457 

4 

8*642 

? 

8-827 

1 4 ■ 

9*021 


e 6 

8*282 

18 * 

8*4^0 

6 

8*646 

39 

8-831 

6 

mm 


, ** 8 

. 8*286 

2 

8*464 j 

8 

8*649 

* 2 

8*835 

8 

9*028 


-8 

8*289 

4 

8*467 

29 

8*653 

« 4 

* 8*838 

50 

9*032 


. 2 

8*292 

6* 

8*471 

2 

8*656 s 

6 

8*842 

2 

9*036 


4 

8*296 

8 

8*474 

4 

8*660 i 

i 8 

8-845 

4 

9*039 


6 

8*299 

19 

8*478 

# 6 

8*663 

40 

8*849 

6 

9*043 


8 

8*30^ 

•2 

8*481 

8 

8*667 

2 

8*853 

8 

9-046 


9 

8*306 

4 

8*485 

30 

8-6*) 

4 ; 

8*856 

51 

9*050 


2 

8^09 

6 

8*4p8 

2 

* 8*674 

6 

8-860 

, , 2 

9*054 


4 

8*313 

• 8' 

8*492 

4 

# 8*677 

8 

8*863 

4 

9*058 


■» 

• 8*316 

20 * 

8*405 

6 

*8-681* 

41 * 

8-867 

6 

9*961 


8 

8*320 

2 

8*498 

8 

8*684 

2 , 

„ 8*871 

8 

9*065 


TO * 

8*323 

4 

8*502 

3 V 

8*688 

4 

8-S74 

52 ■ 

9*069 


2 

8*326 

*6 

8*505 

7 2 

8*692 

1 6 

8-878 

, . 

TO 


4 

8*330 

' 8 

8*50$ 

4 

8*695 

8 

8*881 

4 

TO 
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Indication 
on Sykes’ 
Hydro- 
meter. 

"Weight 
per ( 
Gallon. . 

Indication 
on Sykes’ 
Hydro- 
meter. 

Weight 

per 

Gallon. 

Indication 
on Syfyes’ 
Hydro- 
meter. 

n 

Weight 

per 

Gallon. 

Indication* 
on Sykes’^ 
Hydro- 
meter. 4 

% ; 

Weight 

Indication 
on Sykes’ 
Hydro- 
meter. 

* 

Weight 

.per 

^Gallon. 

52 


£2 

1 

71* 


81 

B 

90 


6 

9*080 

. 2 

9*260, 

8 

9*4%4 

*4 

9*631 

8 

9*810 

8 

9-083 

4 

9-264 

72* 

9*448 

6 

9-635 

91 

9*820 

53 

9*087 

6 

9-267 

2 

9452 

8 

9-63g 

2 

9*824 

2 

9-091 

8 

9*271 

4 

9*456 

82 

9-643 

4 

9*828 

4 

9-095 

63 

9*275 

6 

9*459" 

2 

9-647 

6 

9*832 

6 

9*098 

2 

9-279 

8 

9*463 

4 

9-651 

; 8 

9*836 

8 

9*102 

4 

9*283 

73 

9*467 

6 

9*655 

92 

9*840 

54 

9*106 

6 

9*286 

2 

9-471 

8 

9-659 

2 

9*844 

2 

9*110 

8 

9*5^ 

4 

9-475 

83 

*0*663 

* 4 

9*848 

4 

9*114 

64 

9*29? 

6 

9-479 

2 

9*667 

* 6* 

9*852 

6 

9-117 

2 

9*298 

<* 8 

9*483 

4 

9-671 

,8 

9*856 

8 

9*121 

4 

9*302 

74 « 

' 9*487 

6 

9% 4 

93 

9*860 

55 

9*125 

6 

9*305 

2 

9*491 

8 

9*678 

2 

9*864 

2 

9**129 

8 

'9*309 

4 

9*495 

84 

9-682 

4 „ 

> 9*868 r 

4 

9T32 

65 

9*313 

W 6 

9*498 

2 

9*686 

6 

9-872 

6 

9*136 

2 

. 9-317 

8 

9*502 

4 

9*690 

8 

9-876 

8 

9*139 

4 

9*321 

75 

9*506 

6 

9*694 

94" 

9*880 

56 

9*143 

6 

9*324 

2 

9-510 

8 

9*698, 

2 

9*884 

2 

9-147 

8 

9*328 

4 

9-514 

85 * 

9-702 • 

A 4 

9*888 

4 

9*151 

66 

9*332 

6 

9-517 

2 

9-706 

* 6 

9*892 

6 

9*154 

2 

9-336 

8 

9-521 

4 

9-710 

* 8 

9*896 

8 

9*158 

4 

9*340 

76 

9*525 

6 

9-714 

95 

9*900 

57 

9*162 

6 

9*344 

2 

9*529 

8 

, 9-718 

2 

9*904 

2 

9*166 

8 

9348 

4 

9*533 

86 

! 9*722 

4 

9*908 

4 

9*170 

67 

9*352 

6 

9*537 

2 

$•726 

* 6 

9*#13 

6 

9*173 

2 

9*356 

8 

9*541 

4 

9-730 

8 

9*917 

8 

9*177 

4 

9*360 

77 

9*545 

6 

9-733 

96 

9*921 

58 

9*181 

6 

9*363 

2 

9*549 

8 

9-737 

2 

9*925 

2 

9*185 

8 

9*367 1 

4 

9*553 

87 

9-741 

4 

9*929 

4 

9*189 

68 

9*371 

6 

9*557 

2 

9-745 

6 

9*934 

6 

9*192 

2 

9*375 

8 

9*561 

4 

9-749 

8 

9*938 

8 

9*196 

4 

9*379 

78 

£565 

6 

9-753 

97 

» 9*942 

59 

9*200* 

6 

9-S82 

# 2 

9*569 

8 

9-757 

2 

9-946 

■ 2 

9*204 

8 

9*386 

* 4 

9*573 

88 

9-761 I 

4 

* 9*950 

4 

9*207 

69 

9*390 

6 

9*576 * 

2 

,9-765 

6 

9*955 

6 

9*211 

2 

9*394 

8 

9*§80 

4 

9-765 

8 

9*959 

8 

9*214 

4 

9*398 

79 

9*584 

6 

9-773 

98 

9*963 

60 

9*218 

6 

9*401 


9*588 

8 

, 9-777 

2 

9*967 

2 

9*222 

8 

9*405 

4* 

1 9*592 

89 

$-781 

4 

9*972 

4* 

■ 9*226 

70 

9*409 

6 

9*596* 

2 

9-785 

§ 

9*976 

6 

9*229 

2 

* 9*413 

8 

9*605 

4 

9-789 


‘ 9*981 

8 

9-233 

* 4 

’ 9*417 

80 

9*004 

*6 

9-792 

9> 

9*985 

61 

9*237 

6 

9*420 

*2 

9-608 

£ 8 

* 9-796 

2 

9-989 

2 

9-241 

8 

$*424 

4 

9*612 

90 

9-80JJ 

4 

9*994 

4 

9*245 

71 

9*428 

6 

9*615 

* 2 

*9^04 

6 

9*998 1 

6 

9*248 

2 

9*432 

8 

9-619 

4 

9-808 

8 

10*003* 

8 

9*252 

4* 

► 9*436 

81- 

9*623 

6 

9-812 

100 

10*007-, 

62 

9*256 

6 

9*440 

2 

9*627 


9 
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# # # Eor further information in connection with ^Aleoholomeirif, see Axcohol, Beer, 
B be wing-, Distillation, Ebuleiosoop^ Hydrometer, Hydrometry, LIqueurs, Madt- 
biquoes, Organic Analysis, Saccslarinb, $peoietc Grayity, Spirit, Sugar, Syrups, 
Tinctures, Wine, Wort, &c. &c. , \ 

»> . W • 


- AI/COHOLS. In chemistry* a term applied 
to compounds possessing a composition, for? 
nmlse, and chemical properties similar to those 
of ordinary alcohol. They form a serits pre- 


seating an unmistakable symmetry, an&, differ 
from nne another by^ well-marked. gradations, 
as shown below : — . . . . . V . 
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Methyl-alcohol (wood-spirit) . C H 4 0 
Ethyl-alcohol ( ordinary alcdhol) C 2 H 6 0 
Amyl-Alcohol ( fikeboil ) . . C 5 H 12 0 
Capryl-alcohol . . . c . C g ,H 1S 0 
Cetyl-alcohol ...... C 16 0 

&c. &c. 

Alcohols. Ia commerce, pure spirits of a 
greater strength than about 58 o. p. (spr. gr. 
*8385), or containing more than about 85$ by 
weight, or 90$ by volume, of pure alcohol, 
are commonly so called. r a 

Ahiohols. In perfumery, rectified spirit of 
wine, or commercial alcohol, holding essential 
oils or other odorous matters in solution. 

Alcohols. In Fr. pharmacy, alcoholic tinc- 
tures and essences. 

ALCOOLATIFS (alcoolatifs). [Fr.] Syn. Al- 
COHOLATi / VA,rL. In Fr. pharmacy, alcoholic 
solutions of liniments, embrocations, whether 
made by distillation, maceration, or solution. 

ALC00LATS (alcoolats). [Fr.] In Fr. phar- 
macy, esprits; applied by Beral, Henry and Gui- 
bourt, and other?, to medicated distilled spirits. 

ALCOOLATTJKES (alcoolatures). [Fr.] Syn. 
Ai^oholattt"ba, L. ~In Fr. pharmacy, alcoholic 
tinctures, elixirs;. &fc. M. Be£a! confines the 
term to vegetable juices preserved by alcohol. 

ALC00LES (alcooles). [Fr.] Tinctures ,* 
the * teintures alcoholiques ? of the Fr. Codex. 

ALC00LIQUES„(alcooliqrs2s). [Fr.] Syn. 
Alcohoi/ica, L r In Fr. pharmacy, alcoholic 
or spfrituous solutions. (Eeral.) 

AI/COEITCKE (-nm). [Eng., Fr.] Syn. Al- 
ooe^ooiite (-sin) ; Alcoe'ketjm, Aecobxi'na, 
L. A crystallisahle substance, apparently in- 
termediate between fat and wax, discovered 
by Biltz, in alcornoco bark . 

ALCOMO'CO. Syn. A.-baek ; Alcobxoqpe, 
Fr.; Ae2oehoo, A,-bind, Ger. The bark of 
an unknown tree or South America. It is 
astringent and bitter, and has been highly ex- 
tolled as a specific in phthCis; hut appears to 
possess little medicinal virtue. The bark of 
the young branches of the cork-tree (quercus 
suber ), used in tanning, -is also sometimes, 
called alcornoeo-bark; but possesses ^aone of 
the characters of the former article. 

AL'DECAY. ^jThe galls on ^ the leaver of 
myrobalams cfiebula (Gaejtn.;, a forest- tree 
of Beng al. E qual to the best oak-g ills. 
t AL'DEHYD (-hid).^ [al-(c6ho\)-dehyd (roge- 
pafcus).] C 2 H 4 0. Syn. r* Hedeatoed oxide oe 
-T y A-jETYEB ; JgEI>BATE OE OTHEXE*; HeDEOXIDE 
oe o.* laterally, dehydrogenated alcohol. In 
chemistry, a peculiar ethereal liquid, first ob- 
tained in a pure form by Liebig, |rom alcohol. 
It is produced under various circumstances, par- 
ticularly during ^he destructive distillation of 
certain organic matters, and in several processes 
of oxidation/ The following are ^he most con- 
venient methods of preparing it : — * 

Pf% !♦ (Liebig.) Sulphuric* acid, 3 parts; 
is diluted with water, 2 parts ; and as soon as 
the mixthre«has cooled, alcohol of 80$, 2 p^rts, is 
added ; and, subsequently, peroxide of manga - 
, nese (in fine powder), 3 parts, £he whole, 


after agitation, is then distilled at a very gentle 
heat, from a spacious r&tort into a receiver 
surrounded with ice, the connection between 
the two being perfectly air tight. The pro- 
cess is continued until froth. ag commences, or 
the pistillate becomes acid; which generally 
occutS wh *n about one third (3 parts) has 
passed oyer. The distillate is next agitated 
In a letort, with about its own weight of fused 
chloride of calcium, in powder; after which 
about one half only is drawn over at a veiy 
gentle heat (85° to 90° Fa hr.), by means of a 
water bath. This rectification is repeated it* 
a precisely similar way. The last distillate is 
ANHYDEops ALDEHYD only slightly contami- 
nated witi^Ceign matters. 

2. (Liebig.) Aldehyd-ammonia, 2 parts, is 
^dissofved in an equal weight of distilled water; 
and, after being placed in a retort, sulphuric 
acid, 2 or 3 parts, previously diluted with 
rather more than its own weight of distilled 
water, and allowed to cool, is added. The 
whole is now distilled, by means of a water 
bath, into a receiver surrounded with ice, or 
(preferably) a freezing-mixture, the tempera* 
ture of the bath at first being very low, and 
the operation being stopped as soon, or rather, 
before the water begins to boil. The distillate 
is then placed in a retort connected with a 
well-cooled receiver, as before; and after all 
the joints are made perfectly tight, powdered 
fused chloride of calcium, in weight equal to 
that of the liquid in the retort, is added 
through the tubulature. The heat produced by 
the hydration of the chloride causes the distil- 
lation to commence, after which it is carried 
on, by means of a water bath, at a temperature 
ranging from 80° to 82 3 Fahr. This rectified 
tion being very carefully .repeated, the last 
distillate is Eojbe anhydeous aldehyd. 

tfrop.,* Sfc. Limpid, colourless, ethereal, 
neutral, inflammable ; mixes in all proportions 
with alcohol^ ether, and water ; odour, pecu- 
liar, penetrating, and, when strong, exceed- 
ingly suffocating, the vapour, in quantity,! 
producing spasmodic contraction of the tbo- 
rax; boils at 72° Fahr. (70°— Growth ed.); 
sp. gr. *790 at <50°, an# *800 at 32° Fahr, r and 
gy. of vapour, 1*532; by exposure to air it is 
gradually converted into acetic acid, and! 
speedily so uqjler the influence of platinum-:’ 
black; heated with caustic potash, a brown 
substance resembling resin (aldxhed-besih) ; 
is formed ; gently heated with protoxide of : 
silver, or its solutions, metallic silver is dope- ; 
sited o*i the* inner surface of the vessel, in aj 
uniform and brilliant film, whilst aedbhedatb ! 
OE sieves remains in solution; heated withj 
hydrocyanic acid it yields alanihe. By age,] 
even in close vessels, it passes into one or morel 
isomeric compounds (eiaimhydb; mbta&I 
^ehede), with change of properties. AMe- | 
hyde for experiments should, therefore, beef 
always recently prepared; mid it must be Jtep&v 
in , a well-stopped bottle, in a very cold 
and preferably, in, ice. , ' / : : /; A 
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Obs . Aldehyd is important for its assumed of England, Ac. Wood , black bog-'food ; 
position in the acetyl-series, and thd fart baric, hitter, en%etic, purgative; used to dye 
which it plays in*the process of acetificatfon, yellow; root-baric, a drastic purgative ferries, 
&c. The word is now also commonly em- purgative, emetic; unripe berries yield sap- 
ployed, by j^hem^sjs, as a generic term for ahy g-been;' charcoal 8f the wood esteemed the 
organic substance which, by assimilating two best for gunpowder^ 

atoms of hydrogen? yields, or, wo Ad yield, a AIE. Syn, .Babley Wine*; Axle, Fr,; 
compound^ aving the composition oi^pronerties WeIss-bieb, Ger. ; Ael, Eale, Sax. ; Cebe- 
of an alcohol ; or which, by taking up one yis'ia alba, C. ltjptjla'ta, A'la*, Al'la*, L. 
atom of oxygen, yields an acid. Many of the ^ale-coloured beer, prepared from lightly 
essential oils (as those of almonds , cinnamon , dried n?alt, by the ordinary process of brewing . 
and cumin) are composed principally of bodies The a?e of the modern brewer is manufactured 
which may thus be called aldehyls. One of in several varieties, which are determined by 
the most valuable properties of these sub- the wants of the consumer, and the particular 
stances, is their strong tendency t£ combine market for which it is intended. Thus, the 
with the bisulphites Of ammoni35"^potassium, finer kinds of Button, East India, Bavarian, 
and sodium; and by which they may be sepa- and other like ales, having undergone a tho- 
rated from complex mixtures. ^ rough fermentation, contain only^a small quan- 


AL / DEHYD-AMMO / NIA (-hid-). An am- 
monia-compound of aldehyd, discovered by 
Dobereiner and Liebig. ’ % 

Prep. (Liebig.) Aldehyd (of process No. 1, 
above) is mixed with an equafr volume of ether, 1 
in a flask surrounded with ice, or (what is better) 
a freezing-mixture ; and is then saturated with 
dry gaseous ammonia. The crystals which soon 
form, after being washed with ether, and dried 
by means of bibulous paper and a short exposure 
to the air, are pube aldehyd -ammonia. 

Prop., Sfc. It smells like a mixture of tur- 
pentine and ammonia; melts at 165° to 170°; 
volatilises, unchanged, at 212° Fahr. ; decom- 
posed by exposure to the air ; very soluble in 
water ; soluble in alcohol, and more or less so 
in most other menstrua, except ether; acids 
decompose it. With sulphuretted hydrogen it 
forms thialdine. — Use. Chiefly to m&kepure 
aldehyd (which see). 

AL'DER (awl'-)r Syn. Al'deb-tbee; 

(al~), L:,« A. gltttino'sa (Gaerim.) ; Betij'la 
alnus, Linn.; Atjne, Atjlne, Fr.; EBLE,*Ger. 
A well-known English tree, chiefly growing in 
moist grounds near rivers. Its wood is used 
for hurdles, for various articles of turnery and 
furniture, and when converted into charcoal^ 
for making gunpowder ; it possesses consider- 
able dufftbility under water; but is otherwise 
of little value, itor^ahd leaves, very astrin- 
gent, and reputed vulnerary ; decoction u$ed 
as a gargle in sore throat, aijjl, in double the 
dose of cinchona, as a febrifuge in agues; bark 
and sap nsed in dyeing and tanning. The 
following belong to different nat. orders and 
•genera to the preceding # 

Black Alder, Syn. W in 7 teb-bebby ; Pbi'nos 
yebtioilla / ttjs, Linn. A tree growing in the 
United States of America. Park, febrifuge, 
tonic, and astringent; berries, tonic and eme- 
tic (Bigelow), It has he'en much recommended 
in dropsies, diarrhoea, intermittents, Ac. Pose (of 
the dried bark), | to 1 dr„ 3 or £ timers a day, 
Black Alder-tree. Syn. Bebey-beabin# 

* ALDEB-TBEE; BHAM'NLS ^FBAN'OTLA, Linn. 

A large shrub found in the woods and thickets 

i Some authorities recommend Ute Tlse of twice tbis 
quantity of ether. . ;/« : : :/ : 


tity of undecomposea sugar and gum, varying 
from 1 to 5 per cent. Some of these are highly 
‘hopped/ or * bittered/ the further to ^pro- 
mote their preservation during transit and 
change of temperature. Mild or sweet ales, 
on the contrary, are less attenuated by length- 
en^ fermentation, and abound in saccharine 
and gummy master. * They ase, therefore, more 
nutritious, though less intoxicating, than those 
previously referred to. 

In brewing the finer kinds of ale , pale malt 
and the best Ea$t Kent hops of the current 
season's growth, are always employed; and 
when it is desired £o produce' a liquor possess- 
ing little colour, very great attention is paid 
to their selection. With the same object, the 
boiling is conducted with more than the usual 
precautions, and the fermentation is carried 
on at a somewhat lower temperature than that 
commonly allowed for other varieties of beer. 
For ordinary ale , intended for immediate me, 
the malt may be all pafe ; but, if the liquor he 
brewed for keeping, and in warm weather, when 
a slight colour is not objectionable, one fifth, or 
ev$n one fourth of ‘amber malt’ may he advanta- 
geously employed. From lbs. to 6 lbs. of hops 
is* the quantity cqmmonly nsed to the quarter 
of malt, for ‘ ordinary ales / and 7 bbs.to 10 lbs. 
for ‘ keeping ales/ The proportions, however, 
must^greatly depend on the intended quality 
an£ description of the brewing, and the period 
that wil$be allowed for its maturation. 

The stronger mrietiqg of ale usually contain^ 
from 6 to ^ of Tal^olute alcohol/ ordinary 
strong ale , 4$ to &$■ ; mild ale, 3 to 4§-; 
table ale , 1% to (each by volume fr-toW 
gether with some undecomposed saccharine, 
gummy, and extractive matter, the bitter and 
narcotic principles of the hop, some acetic arid 
formed by the oxidation of the alcohol, and 
very small and variable quantities of mineral 
and saline patter. See Bbeb, Shewing-, Fee- 
mentation, MALTrTJQEOBS, &C. ; / 

Dev'cnshiye White* Ale. A liquoi; onae gene- 
rally drunk, and still in demand; in tile neigh- 
bourhood of Kingsbridge and Modbury* Devon. 
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with about 3 handfuls of hops, and 12 to 14 
lbs. of crushed groats , until Cthe whole of the 
soluble* spatter of the fetter is extracted. The 
resulting liquor, after being run through a 
coarse strainer, and become lukewarm, is fer- 
mented with 2 or 3 pines of yeast ; and, as 
soon as the fermentation is at- its height, is 
either closely bunged up for 4 draught/ or is 
at once put into strong stoneware bottles}, 
which are then well-corked and wired. 

Ohs . White ale is said to be very feeding, 
though apt to prove laxative to those unac- 
customed to its use. It is drunk in a state of 
effervescence or lively fermentation ; the glass 
or cup containing it being kept in constant 
motion, when removed from the mouth, until 
the whole is consumed, in order that the thicker 
portion may not subside to the bottom. 

Medicated Ales. Syn. Bbyt'oles; Bee- 
TOLfis, Fr. ; Ceeeyis'ijs Medica'tj:, L. In 
pharmacy^ ale prepared by macerating medi- 
cinal substances in it, either at the ordinary 
temperature ofr the atmosphere, or when 
heated ; infusions and decoctions, in which ale 
or -beer is employed ~as the menstruum. •The 
old dispensatories ^numerate several medicated 
ales ; such as cebeyisia oxydob'cica, for the 
eyes; c. anti-abtheit'ica, for the gout; c. 
cephaIiTca, for the head; c. epilep'tica, 
against epilepsy; $c. Preparations of this kind 
are now seldQm ordered by the faculty, and their 
use isOhiefly confined to theTpractice of empirics, 
and to domestic medicine. Baric, rue , savine , 
antiscorbutic plants , aromatic bitters , and sto- 
machics, are the substances most commonly ad- 
ministered in this way. Ale in which wormwood, 
gentian, orange-peel, and the like, have been 
steeped, taken warm early in the moming^is 
much esteemed as a restorative tonic by drunk- 
ards and dyspeptics. See Beeb, Peel, &e. 

ALE32RRY. A beverage made by^ boiling 
ale with spice , sugar, and ikead-sops ; the last, 
commonly toasted. A domestic remedy for a cold. 

ALE'GrlLL (g hard). Ale or beer flavoured 
or medicated by infusing the leaves of grouJhd 
ivy in it; pectoral, stomachic, and nervine. 

ALE'WIEE. The clupea serrata , an Ameri- 
can species of herring. Its proper n£n^e is 
a'loof, although the established pronunciation 
and common orthography is ale-wife A 
•> ALEM'BIC. Syn. ^looBs'HEADf ; Alem / - 
3WCES, L.; Alambic, Fit-; Desti&lxbbolbex, 



Grer. An old form of distSlatory vessel uSially 
■vjte ade of glass or earthenware, but^sometimes 


of metal. The body (a) which holds the kqmd 
for’ distillation, is called the ce'cerbit ; the 
upper part (b), the head o£ cap'itol ; («) ® 
the receive^. It is still ^employed in tn 
laboratory, in the distillation' of articles that are 
apt ta spurt over into the neck of the common 
retort, and/thus vitiate therproduct. ^ 

AliEUPOM'ETER. Syn. Aleero-metre, hr. 
An instrument for determining the quantity 
and quality of gluten in wheat-flour, invented 
by M. Boland. It essentially consists of a 
hollow eopper cylinder, about 6 inches long, 
and £ of an inch internal diameter. This tube 
has two principal parts ; the one, about 2 inches 
long, is closed at the lower end, forming a kina 
of cup, i^ttFwhich the gluten is placed; it 
screws into the remainder of the cylinder. The 
_cwp being charged with a sample of gluten, and 
the upper part of the cylinder being screwed 
on, it is exposed in an oven, or (preferably) in 
an oil bath, to a temperature of 350 to 380 
Fahr. 1 From the length of the tube the gluten 
occupies in swelling, as measured by a gra- 
duated scale, its quality is determined. The 
f crude gluten 5 of good wheat-flour augments to 
four or five times its original volume, when 
thus treated; but that from bad flour does not 
swell, becomes viscid and semi-fluid, and ge- 
nerally gives off a disagreeable odour; whilst 
that of good flour merely suggests the smell of 
hot and highly baked bread. 

AI/GA. (-ga), [L.] Sea- weed. A common 
name of grass-wrack (‘zostera marina 5 — linn.), 
though not one of the algae. 

AI/&2E. (al'-je). [L. pi.] Syn. Ai/gaxs ; 

Algas (DC.), Al'gales (Lindl.), L. ; Algees, 
Vabech, Fr. ; Alge, Meebgbass, Seegeass, 
Ger. Sea-weeds. In botany, an order of 
Thaljpgens living in wat$r or very moist 
places, nourished throughout their wliole sur- 
facaohy the medium in which they live, having 
no distinct axis of vegetation, and propagated 
by zoospores, coloured spores, or tetraspores. 
Linnaeus defines them — “plants, the roots, 
Reaves, and stems of which are all in one/ 5 The 
algce consist either of simple vesicles Jyingin 
mucus, or of articulated filaments, oF'of lobed 
fronds formed off^nifor^i cellular tissue. Those 
tl^at vegetate in salt water are popularly called 
sea-weeds (fi^ci, L .) and la'yer {ulvce, L.) ; 
those found, in fresh water comm'vm. One 
of their divisions (the Zoospermece) compre- 
hends the lowest known forms of vegetable life, 
being merely adhering cells, emitting, at matu- 
rity, seeds or sporules having a distinct animal 
motion.^In Qscillatorias, the whole plant twists 
and writhes spontaneously ; and Zymenas ac- 
tually copulate like animals. Some of the Algae 
possess great beauty. ' In the lower grades the 
dolour is £reen ; in the higher, red or purple. 

0 , Brop., Uses, fyc.' None of the Algae are 
a 1 Mr. Mitchell recommendsthe heat to be420°; whilst 
Prof. Muspratt gives 284° Pahr, as the proper tempera- 
ture; hut of these, the gratis too high, and the other too 
low. About 210 gr. are also ordered to he taken for exa- 
mination; but the exact quantity is hnmaterial. (See 
Mitchell’s “ Falsification of Food”) '/• ' - 
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Srisonous. Several are nutritions, emollient, each of which may he regarded as a -separate 
Bid demulcent, from containing dmSilage stomach ; that#f the bottle-nose whale contains 
{earrageenin), search, sugar {mannite), ahd a no less than seven of s^ch sacs. The part below 
little albumen ;^and are hence used as escu- the stomach, foyming the intestines, also vari- 
lents. The ash -from the dried weed varies in ously Subdivided, Complicated, and connected, 
different varieties from 9$ to fully 254 5 and In man, these subdivisions are termed— dttq- 
contains variable .quantities of p$>tassl, soda, de'ktjm, jejjj'num, il'eum, a® 'cum, co'lon, 
lime, magnesia, iron, manganese* and silica, ai5l rect'um ; the lower end or orifice of the 
.with sulphuric acid, phosphoric acid, chlorine, [last being called the a'ntts. The existence of 
and a little iodine and bromine. (Schweitzer ; *an alimentary canal is, said to be the only true 
Forchhammer ; Gddechens.) Sea-weeds, their characteristic of an animal. Plants have no 
charcoal , and their ashes , have been long re- common receptacle for their food, nor ca$al for 
garded as^ alterative and resolvent 5 and anti- carrying away effete matter; but every anurmb 
phthisic virtues have been attributed to them however low in the scale of being, possesses an 
.by Laennec and others. They wt^e formerly internal cavity which serve^it as a stomach. * 
much given in scrofulous affeSS^s and glan- Alimentary Substances. *Syn. Aliments; 
dular enlargements ; but their 'use is now Mate 77 ria alimenta 77 bia, L. Substances em- 
almost superseded by that of iodine £hd its ployed as food. # 

preparations. Dr. Stenhouse has proposed ALIMENTATION. [Eng., Fr.] Syn. Ali- 
some of the algae as furnishing an economical menta'tio, L. ; Nahehaetig-keit, Ger. The 
source of mannite. The sea algos are used for act, process, power, or state of n wishing, or 
.manure ; their ashes form keep. being nourished, 

ALG-ARO'BA. Syn. Ca 7 / r«b-teee, St, Jokn’s AL'IZARI. [Tur„ ali-zarit] The commer- 
Beead ; Cebato'kia Sil'iqua, Linn. A le- cial name of madder in the Cevant. 
guminous tree of southern Europe, Palestine, ♦ALIZARIN, C 10 H 6 Q 3 . 2H 2 0. Syn. m hA- 
and part of Africa. Pods (algaboba beaks), zaeic Aqid. * A red colouring matter obtained 
used for food, and to improve the voice ,* they from madder. 

contaiii a sweetish, nutritious powder, and are JPrep. 1. Exhaust madder with boiling 
supposed to have been the * locusts 9 on which St. water, and precipitate the decoction by sui- 
John fed in the wilderness; their decoction has phuric acid. M^ishthe precipitate, and, while 
been used as a pectoral in asthma and coughs, yet moist, boil it with a concentrated solution 
Algaroba or Algarovilla. The astringent of hydrate of aluminum inliydrochkmc acid, 
pods of prosopis pallida , p. siliquastrum, and and mix the solution with hydrochloric acid ; 
Inga Marthas (South American trees), bruised red flakes of impure alizarin deposit. . Dissolve 
, and more or less agglutinated by the extractive this precipitate in alcohol or in dilute ammonia, 
exudation of the seed and husks. They are and treat the solution with hydrate of alu- 
used in tanning , for which purpose they have minura. Boil the aluminum compound thus 
been strongly recommended ; indeed that of formed with carbonate of sodium, and, after 
Chili, and of Santa Martha (New Carthagena), Treeing it from resinous impurities % digestion 
is said to possess “four tira^ the power of with ether, decompose with hot hydrochloric 
good oak bark ” (Ure) ; and in dyeing , only acid. Wash the alizarin thus separated, dry it 

inferior to oak-galls. by simple exposure to air, and purify it by 

ALTMENT. [Eng., Fr.] Syn. Alimen'tum, repeated crystallisation out of alcohol. 

L.; Nahrung, Speise, Ger. Food; nutriment; 2. Sublime on a paper an alcoholic extract of 
anything which nourishes or supports life. % madder. This method yields the purest alizarin. 

ALIMENTARY. Syn. Alimenta 77 bius ? L. ; iVpp. Bed prisms ; sublimes at 419° F. ; 
Aliment aibe, Fr„ ; zxjb Naheung gehobig, odourless, tasteless, and neutrally test-paper ; 
Ger. Pertaining to food *>r aliment; nutri- sparingly soluble in water, even at the boiling 
mental; nourishing.* * * t&nperatureT soluble in alcohol and ether; 

Alimentary Canal 7 . Syn. Alimentary duct ; not decomposed" by hydrochloric acid; dis- 
.Cana'lis Alimenta 77 rius, In anatomy , the solved, without decomposition, by strong sul^ 

, cavity in the bodies Of animals into which the phuric acid; soluble in solutions of the alkalies 
food is taken for the purpose of being digested ; and their carbonates; acids precipitate aliwjU' 
the whole passage or coiflluit -extending from from its alkaline solutions in orange- colSEffetr 
the mouth to the anus. In some of the lower flakes; alumina decolorises an alcoholic solu- 
animals this is a simple cavity, wi^i only one tion of alizarin, forming a red lake, 
opening; when the same aperture which ad- ALKAlft. Syn, Alkali; Fr.; Langen- 
.mits the food also gives egress to the excre- SALZ,Ger. This wOrd has ^een used in various 
mentitious matter, In others, it is*a true senses, butis noWusually applied tofouxsub* 
canal, with both a mouth and an outlet. An- stances onjyy viz. the hydrate of potassium, 
.other step, and we find this canal is divided into sodium, lithium, and ammonium (the latter 
a stomach and intestines. In the higher graces, being supposed to*exist in the solu- 

a mouth, pharynx, and oesophagus precede the tion of ammonia). In a more general sense, 
stomach. Birds bav# one or two sacculx or it is applied to the hydrates of ^barium, stfrm- 
. crops added to the oesophagus. The stomach tiTO, andt^<4umfwbich,^forH%^^k« uf dis- 
of the ruminants consists of pasts,-f The 
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following properties are characteristic of the 
alkalies:— (1) They are soluble in water, the 
alkalies Proper more so khan the alkaline earths. 

(2) They change the hue of^nany vegetable 
colouring matters; thus, they turn reddened 
litmus blue, yellow turmenc brown, and syrup 
of violets and infusion of red cabbage gr|pn. 

(3) They neutralise the strongest acids. (4) 
They precipitate most of the heavy metals fron^ 
solutions of their salts «as hydrates or oxides. 
(5) They saponify the fixed oils and faffs* (6) 
The> exert a caustic or corrosive action on 
animal and vegetable substances. 

ALKALIMETRY. Syn. Alkalime'tbia, L. ; 
Alcalimetbie, RJp. In chemistry, the estima- 
tion of the strength of the* commercial alka- 
lies j the aft or process of determining the 
quantity or proportion of # pure caustic alkali, i 
or of its carbonate, in any given sample, or 
simple solution. It is the reverse of ‘ acidi- 
metry/ awl it should be understood that it 
does not apply to alkalies occurring under any 
other form or condition than those just men- 
tioned. Alkalimetric assays are now also 
fretpently and conveniently extended to the 
estimation of the^alkaline earths and their 
carbonates, as hereafter noticed. 

Alkalimetrical processes. These, like those 
of * aeidimetry,’ are for the most part founded 
on— -the capacity o£ the b^esfto saturate acids 
— the estimation pf the quantity of dry car- 
bonic 8ci& liberated from a given weight of an 
alkaline carbonate under the influence of a 
stronger acid; and, in the case of the pure 
■alkalies— the sp. gr. of their solutions. From 
any one of these results the exact amount of 
alkali, or of alkaline carbonate, present in a 
sample, is easily found or calculated. The^ 
processes are, indeed, precisely similar to those 


described under Aciuimetby; but here the 
unknown ’quantity sought is the alkali , instead 
of the add . * # 

Assay. The sample is drawn from as near 
the centre of the cask containing the alkali as 
possible, and at once placed feta wide-mouthed 
bottle, which is then closely cerked up, unnum- 
bered. Befosw proceeding to the assay, the con- 
tents of th£»bottleare thrown onji piece (ft <|ry 
paper, the lumps crushed sm^ll, and tjie whole 
reduced to coarse powder as rapidly Is possi- 
ble. The number of grains # required for the 
tr&l are then at once vieighed, placed in a 
or smgll glass tube, and agitated with 
about & bz. of hot water. After a short time 
allowed for repose, the cleaj; liquid is poured 
off into a beaked-glass or other ves^lin which 
‘the trial is to b« made. # This processes re- 
peated with a second and*a third quantity of 
water, or until nothing soluble remains, shown 
by the last waShings not affecting! the colour 
Of turmeric paper. The greatest cafe must 
here befltaken not to wa^le the Smallest por- 
tion of the liquid, which would render the re- 
mits inaccurate. * 

To the solution in the leaker-glass, a little 
elution of litmp% is added, unless tjie acid is 


tinted with it, when it is unnecessary. . The 
solution is now heated urftil near its boiling- 
point, and a piece of white p*per or porcelain 
put behind it,*to better show^ up the changes 
of colour. The alkaline solutfqp is nq w treated 
with ttie standard test-acid, which is poured 
carefmly fim an alkalimeter or . Mohr’s bu- 
rette, rmtilfrthe solution, after turning a purple 
red, CTiddenly assumes a pink colour. Neu- 
tralisation being thus effected, the operator 
allows the sides of the alkalimeter or burette, 
to drain, and then either f reads off’ the num- 
ber of divisions which have been consumed, or 
(if using the test-acid by weight) determines 
the quantify by again weighing the alkali- 
meter. Tlp^mmon practice is to allow two 
drops V=£bh of an alkalimetrical division by 
volume, or 2 gr. by weight) for over-saturation, 
which is, therefore, deducted from the ‘observed 
quantity ’ of the test-liquor employed. 

In testjpg solutions of the tube or. caustic 
alkalies, the colour, on neutralisation, sud- 
denly changes from blue to pink or red, 
without any intermediate vinous or purple 
colour being produced. 

The quantity of test-acid used gives the 
absolute or per-centage composition of the 
sample examined, according to the constitution 
of the test-acid used. 

Standard Acids. The various test-acids in 
use as described below, each being used by 
different operators as they think best. 

The most convenient test-acid , or normal 
solution, both for commercial and chemical 
assays, is perhaps dilute sulphuric acid, which, 
when intended to be used yolumeteicallt, 
has the sp. gr. T032 at 60° Fahr., and con- 
tains in 100 alkalimetrical divisions 1000 water- 
grain^measure, or 1 litre, exactly 49 gr. (or 
grammes) of Sulphuric acid; and when in- 
tend*! to !be- used gbayimetbically, or by 
weight, has the sp. gr. 1’033, and contains in 
1000 gr. (or grammes) weight exactly 49 gr. 
(grammes) of sulphuric acid; and, in both 
(gses, consequently corresponds to 1 equiv. of 
every other base. These dilute acids are easily 
prepared by mixing 1 part of the concentrated 
acid with 11 or Tg parjp of distilled water; 
the # precise quantity depending on the strength 
of the acid employed, and must be so ar- 
ranged that lOOifgrains shall exactly neutral- 
ise 1000 grains of water containing 53 grains 
of pure anhydrous sodium carbonate. 

This acid (a# welfas all those hereafter men- 
tioned) may he kept faintly tinged with litmus, 
which is often more convenient than tinging the 
alkaline solution at the timeof making theassay. 

It will at once be seen that every alkali- 
meter division of the first of the above acids, 
aftd every 10 gr. of the second, represent the 
part, or !■§• of alkali whenever theequiva- 
weight 1 of the latter is taken for theassay. 
Every VlOth part^of an alkaftmeter-division 
(or every drop), and evSry grain weight (when 
a Schuster’s alkalimeter is employed) then 
i See Table II, at the end of this article. 
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respectively represents the -5^ of 1$; ^and the 
result sought is obtained without the necessity 
of any calculation. 

This is obvious — for if the Equivalent of a 
‘pure alh^li on of its carbonate (i. e. one of 
100&) requires an equiv. (TOO alkaUmeter- 
divisions, or lOOCbgr.) of test-aci'4 to saturate 
it, an alkali or alkaline carbonate l>f 7SJ, 50-g-, 
or 25$, will respectively require only 7^50, or 
25 divisions, or 750, 500, or 250 gr.; and so 
of other strengths in proportion. The only 
precaution necessary is always to take the 
standard weight for the assay answering to 
the equiv. of the denomination of the per- 
centage result sought. Thus, in testing a car- 
bonate of potash, we may eith^>«^sh to deter- 
mine its percentage richness in e d^y car- 
bonate/ or in * pure potassa/ the latter beiqg 
usually the case. To obtain the first, we must 
take 69 gr. for the assay ; and to obtain the 
second, 47 gr. With caustic ai^alies, or 
mixtures containing them, the weight, in 
grains, taken for the assay, must always cor- 
respond to the equiv. of the pure base. See 
Table II, at the end of this article. 

In commercial assays , when 100 gr. (or some 
aliquot part thereof) are taken for trial, the per- 
centage result is obtained from the number of 
alkalimeter-dwisions, or the number of grains, 
of the test-acid consumed, by the common Rule 
of Proportion. Thus : — A crude sample of pot- 
ash having taken 90 alkalimeter-divisions of 
test-acid to neutralise it, would contain — 

100 : 47 :: 90 : 42*30 
or nearly 42-J per cent, of pure potassa. If 
only 50, 25, or 20 gr, are tested, the result 
must, of course, be double, quadruple, &c., as 
the case may he. Or the third term of the 
proportion maj; he multiplied by the denomi- 
nator of the fraction representing the aliquot 
part. This, in the case of 50 gr. (repeating 
the above example), would be— 

100 : 47 : : 45 X 2 : 42*30g 
as before,* but even these easy calculations 
may he simplified, as is shown below. % 

One of the advantages, and not the least, 
attendfhg the use of test-acids corresponding 
to equivalents, is, thpt by jheans of the simple 
Rule of Three, the per-centage quantity of 
alkali may be found, whether 100 or any other 
number of grains have been submitted to trial. 
For — The weight of the sample tested (in 
grains) hears the same relation to the equiva- 
lent weight of the alka$ under examination, 
that the number of alkalimeter-divisions or of 
the grains of test-acid consumed, do So the per- 
centage of alkali sought. Thus, with a sample 
of 33 gr. of pearlash taking 35 alkalimeter- 
divisions or 350 grhjns" (every 10 gr. being— 1£) 
of test-acid for neutralisation, this would be*— 
33 : 47 :: 35 49*85,# 

or nearly 50 per cent, of pure potassa. JBy 
substituting the equiv. of the dry carbonate of 
potash (69), for tha# of pure potassa used 
above, the quantity of that article correspond- 
ing to the same weight of the pure alkali may 


he at once found. Repeating the last Example 
this will he — I 

33 : 69 : » 35 *. 73*^8$ 
or nearly 73£ percent. The same' applies to 
all the alkaline bas^s and their carbonates. 

For commercial' purposes, there is used, 
amongst others, an empirical solution, as a 
test-acid for potassa, soda, and ammonia, to 
^ave the necessity of calculation. 

This is dilute sulphuric acid having a sp. gr. 
of a^o*ut 1*071; 100 alkalimeter-divisions (1000 
water-grains measure) exactly saturate H)0 gr. 
of pure potassa, or 113 gr. of anhydrous car- 
bonate 0} soda. The number of measures con- 
sumed, read off by mere inspection from the 
scale of the alkalimeter, gives the exact per- 
centage of alkali in the sample <&amined, for 
potash; and by multiplying Tt by *66, that 
for soda also. By employing *362 as the 
multiplier, it gives the like result for ammohia. 
In fact, occasionally, in order to save the ne- 
cessity of any calculation, two * test-acids' are 
frequently employed-— the one for potash and 
the other for soda . 

* These are made by diluting sulphuric atid to 
a sp. gr. of n2ar 1*071 ah<k 1*086 respectively ; 
1000 grains, by measure, of thg first, neutral’is- 
ing'exactly 100 grains of pure potassa, or 113 of 
pure anhydrous soda carbonate, and the latter 
neutralising exa^tl# 100 grains of pure soda, or 
171 gr. of pure anhydrous podium carbonate. 

There is another system of preparing stand- 
ard acids by means of a Faraday’s alkalimeter. 
A strong acid is prepared by diluting sul- 
phuric acid to a sp. gr. of 1*1268 at 60°, and 
455*7 grains exactly neutralise 100 of 
anhydrous carbonate of soda. 

^ The glass tube here referred to, and known, 
as Baraday’s alhalimeteb, is graduated cen- 
tessimally, in the usual manner ; but' opposite 
the numbers 22*1, 48*62, 54*43, and 65, are 
cut the words ‘ sdda,’ \potassaJ 1 carbonate of 
ssda/ and ‘■carbonate of potassa’ to indicate 
the quantity of the test-acid to be employed 
for each of these* substances. (See engr.) It 
is u^d by pouring the test-liquid into it until 
it reaches the line marked agaiaet the alkali, 
or carbonate^under examination, tie remaining 
divisions being fjlled up with pure water, and 
the wh&e well mixed by placing the thumb on 
the orifice of tjje tuke and shaking it welV 
The meastS’e of th«* resulting dilute acid nwust 
then be very carefully observed, a^d more w^a^ 
added, if required, to bring it up to- thezero 
(0) or 1000 gr. op. the scale; careful agitation 
being ag^n employed, as before. The test* 
acid jthus prepared, is thefc added, with the 
usual precautions,'* to the sample until exact 
neutralisation is effected. The quantity con- 
sumed fpr^his purpose, read otf from the gra- 
duated scale,* expresses the exact pw-cmtiage 
of the pure Alkati* or of its ; ;as 

the case may he, contained inf the' sample ex- 
airnned, provided 100 gr. havebOen taken for 
the assay. 0 ‘ / , 

, Another method sometim^ used is that of 
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M. Mohr, and practised as follows: — The maintains its height m the tnbe,Jt is a proof 
n alkaline solution, slightly coloured blue with that^the apparatus is perfectly air- tight, and 
litmus, is strongly supersaturated with a as it should be. Suction isw-now again cau- 
standard "acid (sulphuric or oxalic) of known tiously applied" to the’ tube (Ji) and,a httle of 
strength, supplied from anmlkalimeter in the the acid in (-S) made to flow over into the flask 
usual manner ; the last traces of carbonic (A), %e quantity being proportionate to the 
anhydride being removed by boiling, shaking, vacuun* produced by suctiosa, and capable of 
blowing into the flask, and, finally, sucking being ^egu^ted at will.. No sooneurdoes the 
out the air. A standard solution of caustic) acid come into contact with the carbonate 
soda (of a strength exactly corresponding to in the flask (A), than the evolution of carbonic 
v acid commences, and this, from the construc- 

tion of the apparatus, having to pass through 
the concentrated sulphuric acid, is rendered 
quite dry before it can escape by the tube (d) 
into the atmosphere. Whenever the efferves- 
cence flags, ^fettle • more acid is sucked over, 
until the whole of the carbonate is decom- 
posed f after which an additional quantity is 
mide to pass into (A), so as to raise the tem- 
perature considerably, for the purpose of ex- 
pelling all^the gas absorbed by the fluid during 
the operation. As soon as this is effected, the 
wax is removed f^om the aperture (b), and 
suction applied to (h} 7 until all the carbonic 
o acid in the apparatus is replaced by atmo- 
spheric air. The whole is now allowed to 
cool, and (together with the piece of wax re- 
moved) is again accurately weighed. The loss 
that of the test-acid already used) is now of weight gives the exact amount of dry ear- 
cautiously added, ^drop fflrop, until the bonic anhydride, or anhydrous carbonic acid, 
colour, rendered yellowish-red by the acid, whichwas contained in the specimen, from which 
just appears of a light blue. The difference the weight of pure alkali is readily estimated, 
between the quantity of the solution of the as every 22 gr. of dry carbonic acid gas evolved 
test-alkali and of the test-acid consumed, ex- represents exactly 31 gr. of pure soda, 47 
presses the exact quantity of acid neutralised gr. of pure potassa, &c. &c. ; these numbers 
by tbe alkali, and hence, also its strength. being the equivalents of the respective sub- 
Besides the above methods, the alkaline car- stances from which the per -cent age strength 
bonates are analysed, by the loss of carbonip may he found by the rule of proportion, as 
anhydrid (carbonic acid) they suffer, by being before explained. 

decomposed by a strong acid. The best method Thus, in the case of a IGO-gr. sample of 
in use is that ‘of MM. Fresenius and Will, and earhopate of soda which has lost 15£ gr. of 
depends on the same principle and is performed carbonic acid, by the assay, this would be- 
in a similar manner and in a similar appa- . 22 : 31 : : 15£ : 2T48$ 

ratus to that described under AcidimethY; the or nearly 21£ per cent, of pure soda. If 53, 

only difference being that here the uses of the t&e equiv. of anhydrous carbonate of soda, be 
small tube \e) is dispensed with, and th^t the taken, instead of 31 (the eq. of pure soda), 
alkali is tes&d under the form of carbonate, the answer would have been, in the t£rms of 
instead of bicarbonate. r that substance, 38*748$^ or nearly 36f per 

Oper. The smaller flask {£)' is afyout half cenj. When an aliquoflpart of 100 gr. has 
filled with concentrated sulphuric acid,~and the been taken for the assay, either the result, or 

-sample of alkali, in solution (finder the form of the third term the proportion, must, of 

carbonate), being placed h^the largor flask (A), course, he multiplied by the denominator and 
agafrer is ad<£ed until it is about one third full, divided by the numerator of the fraction re- 
Thf'tubes are then fitted into the apparatus presenting such aliquot part, 
quite ^ir- tight ; the end o£ the tube (5) is By multiplying the weight of carbonic anhy- 
fastened with a^ piece of wax, and^ the whole dride losi^ by the numbers opposite the names 
is very carefully weighed. The apparatus of the respective alkalies and their carbonates 
is now removed §*om the scales, and a per- in the second column of tbe following Table, the 
f orated cork, or a small piece of India-rubber equivalent per -cent age Value of the carbonates 
tube, being temporarily applied po the end examined may be obtained in terms eorrespond r 
of the tube (A), a few bubbles of air are sucked ingto the various denominations named there- 
out of .flask (JS) by r means*Gif the lips; i% when 100 gr., or any aliquot part of 100 
the consequence of which is, that on re- gr., ha^e been tested ; tbe result, in the latter 
moving the mouth, the acid in (JB) ascends case, being, of course, Multiplied as before, 
to a certain height in tile tube (c). Ix in By taking certain standard weights for the 
% short time this little column pf liquid assay, the quantity of carbonic acid evolved 
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may "be made to furnish, the percentage 
strength or value of the specimen in the terms 
of either the ''pure or carbonated alkalies, 
whether in their anhydrous or hydrated state. 
The mmabera in the second column of the 
following Table represent the qusmtifcy in 
grains and decimal parts of ea$i of jbhe sub- 
stances* named in the first coluAn, equivalent 
to one grain of carbonic anhydride . Thesf 
numbers, as already mentioned, may be em- 
ployed as factors for converting any numbers 
representing grains of that acid into the equiv- 
alents of these substances, true to 4 places of 
decimals; and further, they furnish us with 
the data for determining the ex*ct number of 
grains which must be tested!*!?* that the loss 
of weight in carbonic anhydride shalj at once 
give us the percentage richness of the san^le 
in the terms of the denomination for which it 


is taken. The numbers in the third column of 
the Table , lormed by simply moving the 
decimal point of the numbers i^the second 
colunjn one -figure further to the right, in- 
dicate the weighty to be taken for the assay, 
so that the loss of weight, reckoned in tenths 
gf a grainy exactly represents the percentage 
strength in the terms sought. The weights 
corresponding to the numbers in the fifth 
column, give the srone results, provided the 
los£ "of weight is reckoned in quarter-grains ; 
those in the sixth column effect the sarse when 
the loss of weight is reckoned in half-grains ; 
whilst those in the last column require that 
the gas eliminated should counted in grains, 
and are simplf the numbers in the second 
column of the Table multiplied'by 100, or re- 
produced by moving the decimal point two 
I figures to the right. . 


Table I. — Multip Hers ncwd Standard Weights for the Principal Alhdlies * 
and their Carbonates. (Cooley.) 



p* £ 
1*8* 
|o| 

.2.s»Jg 

Quantity (in grains) is he taken, so that %e per- 
centage *alue of the s%mpk tested shall be shown 
in the terms of any of ’’the denominations given, 
by the weight of the evoked Carbonic Acid 
reckoned — 

NAMES, &c. 

Factors or Mult 
verting the 
ionic acid exj 
strengths. 

in tenths of a.-<*ram. j 


1 




"Whole 

numbers 

and 

decimals. 

Neatest 

common 

numbers. 

in* 

quarter- 

grains. 

m , 

half 

grains. 

in 

grains. 

Ammonia (pure, gaseous) 

mis 

7-727 

7| 

19! 


38| 

77* 

Carbonate of,, ammonia (neutral, anhy- 
drous) 

imis 

17-727 

174 

44* 

88| 

1774 

Carbonate o5 ammonia (neutral, Crys- 
tallised) 

Sesquicarbonate of- ammonia (translu- 
cent)..,........,........... 

1-9773 

19-773 

19| 

49^ 

98J* 

197| 

2*681,8 

1% 

26-818 

* 

2644 

’ 67* 

134* 

>268! 

Bicarbonate of ammonia (crystallised) ... 

3-5909 

35-909 

35 X 9 V 

8944 

1794 

359* 

Potassa (anhydrous) 

2-1364 

21-364 

m 

534- 

107 

2134 

Hydrate of potassa...., 

%-54546 

25-455 

24* 

63| 

1274 

254! 

Carbonate of potassa (anhydrous)......,.. 

3-1364 

! %l-364 

314 

784 

& 

3134 

„ „ (granulated) 

3-7727i 

37^727 

37! 

94* 

3774 

„ (crystallised) 

39546 

39*545 * 

39| 

99 S 

198 

3954 

Bicarbonate of potassa (crystallised)...,?. 

4‘5454 

45*454 

454 

113| 

2274 

454! 

Sola (anhydrous) ...... 

1*4091 

14-09 

u* 

, 354 

70! 

141 * 

Hydrate of soda ......... 

1-8182 

18-18? 

184, 

45| 

91 

182 ~ 

Carbonate of soda (anhydrous) 

2-4091 

24*091 

24^ 

6O4 

120! 

2* , 

» » (crystallised) *..... 

6-5 

65* 

65 

I624 

325 


Sesquicarbonate of soda (dry; theoretical) 

2-9091 

29-091 

29 X V 

724 

145 

290 

» „ (Ph. L., 1886) ... 

3-7273 

37*273 

37! 

934, 

186! 

• 373 

„ „ (average commer- 
cial) 

3-7954 

* 

%7*954 

38* 

94| 

?' 

189| 

3794 . 

Bicarbonate of soda (crystallised) 

3-8182 

38*182 

m 

9$ 

1 1 ■ 

191 

382 

Lithia (pure, anhydrous) 

" -6818 

6*81$ 



* S4& 

684 ■ 

Baryta (pure, caustic) 

’3-4773 

34*773" 

" 344 

8&j 


:i?3#d 

3474 

Lime (pure, caustio§ 

1-2727 

12*727 

12£ 

31-5 

c 

,631* 

"1274 

Magnesia (pure, anhydrous) 

•909CS 

\ 9*091 

22$ 

t: 

45J ^ 

91 



V, 











alkalimetry/ 


In this? ingenious method of alkalimetry 
it is absolutely necessary that&he whole of 
the alkali 'in the specimen tested should be 
in the state of neutral carbonate. If a. sample 
of potash contains any caustic alkali (as the 
potashes and pearlash of commerce generally 
do), Fresenius and Will direct it, previously tg 
being tested, to be triturated with its own 
weight of pure quartzose sand, and about one 
third of its weight of carbonate of ammonia ; 
and the resulting mixture, placed in a small 
iron capsule, or a ^porcelain crucible, to be 
moistened with water, and exposed to a gentle 
heat until it becomes quite dry, and all the 
ammonia is expellech If the sample contains 
any bicarbonate or s.esquicarbunate, it must be 
heated to dulfrafo&m before being placed in 
the apparatus and tested. Jn the case of crude 
soda (particularly soda-ash ), the proportion 
of carbonate of ammonia should be equal to at 
least one half* the quantity operated on. With 
both alkalies, if the sample contains sulphides, 
sulphites, or hyposulphites, the same method is 
to be followed, except that solution of ammonia, 
instead of water, is to be employed for moists 
ening the powder. Tp remedy the" error which 
would arise from r the apparent amount of car- 
bonic anhydride liberated during tbe assay, 
being swelled by tbe disengagement of ‘ sul- 
phuretted hydrogen * r or sulphurous acid from 
these substances, a r small quantity of neutral 
(i. e. yellOw) chromate of potash may be added 
to the alkaline solution in the flask (A) ; by 
which they will he converted into sulphates, 
sulphur, and water, which will remain in the 
apparatus, the carbonic acid only being 
evolved. “As most sorts of soda of commerce 
contain one or other of the substances (just), 
named, and c as it is far more simple to add) at 
‘ once some chromate of "potassa to the soda 
solution, than to test the latter for either of 
the three salts — it is always advisable to make 
it a rule, in the examination of soda, to add 
some chromate of potassa.” (Fresenius.) 

If the sodium or other carbonate under 
analysis contains much chloride, the addition 
of more sulphwic acid than necessary must be 
avoided, and the carbonic anhydride, expellea by 
gently heating over v a water bath, and .not by 
the addition of excess of acid. ^ 

«*To obviate the difficulties- and to give 
greyer precision and delicacy to vofoimetrical 
^asggjg^the instrument known as Mohr’s at/fta- 
mmeteb, or Mohr’s btjbette, and which is 
figured in the margin, may be, employed. By 
means of it the '■test-acid in the graduated 
tube (a) may be added to the alkaline solution 
in (f)> in any quantity at a time, however 
minute, by merely pressing the handles of the 
damp (d) witlf the thumb and firmer. The 
terminal tube (e) has its lower orifice very 
small, anfHt is connected with the* burette by 
means of a small piece of vulcanised India- 
rubber tube, on which the clamp (d) acts. 
(S §&engr.)^ The mner cylindrical part of tne 
firm (&) is lined with cork, to prevent injury to 

W 


r 

the glass burette, and to hold it the more 
firmly. 

Generally the alkali in th<T specimen ex- 
amined may be In either the caustic or car- 
bonated state, or it may consist of any r mixture 
of caustic alkali, or carbonates ,* but it is 

!7 (v <■ 



absolutely necessary for accurate results, that 
( it should he free from sulphides, sulphites , 
and hyposulphites, as sulphuric ^cid acts upon 
these substances as well as on carbonates. 
The presence of chlorides does not interfere 
with the accuracy of the assay, unless a 
higher degree of heat is employed than that 
necessary for the expulsion of the absorbed 
1 carbonic acid. The sod a- ash of commerce 
generally contains all these substances besides 
common salt, sulphate of soda, and inDluble 
matter, which do nof'interfere. Rough samples 
of pot- ashes and peael-ash also generally 
contain some sulpjddes, though not a large 
quantity. Various plans have been proposed 
to avoid this source of error. The best is that 
of MM. Fresenius and; Will, given above, in 
which the value of the carbonates is estimated 
by their yield of carbonic anhydride. 

The difference between an assay of a sample 
of the unprepared alkali and of another which 
has been treated as above, indicates the quan- 
tity of impurities contained in them under the 
foiSns just referred to. The presence of these 
substances in the commercial alkalies may be 
detocted^by the following tests : — 

Sulphides The addition of sulphuric acid 
causes the evolution of an odour like that of 
bad eggs. The sample in solution yields a 
black precipitate with acetate of lead paper. 

> *741 
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But the most delicate test is the splendid violet- 
blue colour with nitro-prusside of sodiuih. 

Sulphites amL hyposulphites. A solution of 
the alkali, insufficient for saturation, being 
added to sulphuric acid tinged reddish-yellow 
with bichromate of potash, occasions a greenish 
tinge (owing, to the formation^ of jxide of 
chromiiim), when these are pr^enta Some 
hydrochloric acid added to a clear f solution^ 
after some time causes a turbidness and odour 
of sulphur. 

Chlorides yield a copious curdy precipitate 
with nitrate of silver, soluble in ammonia, and 
reprecipitated by excess of nitric acid. 

The amount of pure caustic alkali in a sample 
of alkali is best determinedly Fresenius’s 
method, as follows : — The total amount of pure 
alkali, both caustic and carbonated, depressed 
in per-cents, of carbonate of soda or carbonate 
of potassa, is ascertained by any of the usual 
methods. The apparent quantity £>f alkali per 
cent, is then determined, without previous 
treatment of the samplo with carbonate of 
Ammonia, by the method of Will and Fresenius 
(p. 58). The difference between the results 
indicates the per-centage of dry caustic alkali 
present ; or if the volumetric method be in use, 
it can be often fairly estimated by adding the 
first portions of the test-acid very gradually to 
the sample, carefully observing the effect. 
When the effervescence at length commences, 
the weight or measure of the test-liquor ex- 
pended shows the quantity of pure caustic 
alkali under treatment (nearly). The result 
depends upon the fact, that little or no car- 
bonic acid gas is expelled from the liquid on 
the addition of the test-acid, until the caustic 
portion is very nearly neutralised. 

The quantity of water or moisture, per* 
cent., present in an alkaline 3arbonafe, is indi- 
cated by the loss of weight which 4-0$ gr. 
suffer on gentle ignition in a loosely covered 
iron dish or platinum crucible. So also with 
samples containing caustic alkali, except that 
here, the water of hydration ( = 1 equiv. =~ 9)* 
is not expelled from the ‘caustic’ portion, and 
must? therefore, be determined by calculation. 

Other matters deserving the serious attention 
of the operator are— hitting the exact point of 
neutralisation, and — preparing the' tesS- acids 
of the proper strength. Tfte method of effect- 
ing the former correctly, has been already 
referred to in this article, ahd is also fully 
noticed under Aoetime®ry and Acidthetry, 

Test-acids may be very simply prepared, 
by gradually diluting concentrate^ sulphuric 
acid with water until it is reduced to the proper 
strength; the dilution being made in a glass 
vessel containing a ‘'hydrostatic beac^ exactly 
corresponding to the desired specific gravity 


of the dilute acid. When the proper point 
is reached, anf. the mixture has again acquired 
the normal temperature of 60° Fahr.-, the bead 
rises from the bottom of the vessel, and floats 
about* indifferently in the middle of the liquid. 
The sp. gr. may tnen he carefully ascertained 
means of an hydrometer or a specific gra- 
vity bottle ; after which the strength must he 
accurately determined by means of a standard 
solution of either pu$e anhydrous carbonate of 
soda"or pure caUstic soda. An acid of ary given 
strength or saturating power may also, be pre- 
pared in the following manner: — 49 parts of 
commercial sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), sp. gr. 
1*825, contain nearly 40 p^ts or 1 equiv. of an- 
hydrous sulphuric acid ; if we, therefore, wish 
to prepare a dilute acid containing in every 1000 
grains weight, or measure, ^exactly 1 equiv. 
of hydrated sulphuric acid, we have only to 
make 49 gr. of such acid up to 1000 gr. weight 
or measure with pure water. Af t^r it has reco- 
vered the proper temperature, its sp. gr., or 
rather its saturating power, must he carefully 
tried, and, if necessary, readjusted. As, how- 
ever, it very often happens that the^oil of 
vitriol employed is noti so strong as that above 
referred to, it is better first to test its strength 
with pure anhydrous carbonate of soda, and to 
calculate the quantity required by the Rule 
of Proportion,-* Every 53 gr. of the dry car- 
bonate are equal ^to 40 *gr. of ‘dry sulphuric 
acid.’ Suppose^we find the oil of witriol to 
contain only 72$ of hydrated acid, then — 

100 : 40 : : 72 ; 55*55 
or, instead of only 40 gr., fully 551 gr. will 
he required, which are to be made up with 
water to 1000 gr., as before. Finally, the di- 
luted acid must he very carefully re-tested, and 
if ^ound correct, at once put into* a well-stop, - 
pered bottle, and labelled, for nse. *Too much 
care cannot he taken to ensure tbs test-liquid , 
whether for alkalies or acids, being of the 
.proper strength, of which the specific gravity 
alone is an insufficient proof. In practice, 
so small a quantity only of test-acid, as that 
referred to abo^e is, of course, seldom made; 
buPas any larger quantities areupaere multiples 
of*the smaller one, the necessary proportions 
be employed are ea&ly calculated. The 
common plan ii to prepare one or more gallons 
or quantities of 10 lb$. each, and to preserve jjje 
liquid in, stoppered green glass * Winchester- 
quart bottles,’ so that it may be always^eadv 
for use. * 

Although, as may be inferred from Ahe text, 
sulphuric acid & generally used as the'standard 
acid, yeP oxalic acid in pujje crystals is recom- 
mended by M, Mbhr, and answers admirably, 
and is prepared and usee? exactly in the same 
manner.^ ' • ; ", , : ‘/l’ 
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Table II . — Alkalimetrical Equivalents. 


Grains. ^ 

, 22 Carbonic anhydride (dry). 

63 Oxalic acid (crystallised)* 

49 Sulphuric acid (liquid, mono- 
hydrated, sp. 
r grfl‘8485). 

75 Tartaric acid (crystallised). v . . 
1000 Dilute sulphuric acid (sp. gr. / §n \ 


\*| 


"Water-gr. 

measure. 

1000 


1-033). 

(sp. gr. 
1-032). 


Grains. 

17 Ammonia (pure or gaseous), - 
43£ Carbonate of -ammonia (neutral, hydrated). 
59 Sesquicarbonate of ammonia (Pli. L.; trans- 
lucent, hydrated). 

79 BIcarTDnate' of ammonia (crystallised). 
r 47 Potas ja (a jhydrous). _ ^ 

56 HydrLce of potassa (pure caustic potassa). 
69" Carbonate of potassa (anhydrous). 

83 „ „ (granulated, commercial). 

87 „ „ (crystallised). 

100 Bicarbonate of potassa (crystallised) 

31 Soda (anhydrous). 

40 Hydrate of_soda (pure caustic soda). 

53 Carbonate oj^foda (anhydrous). 

143 „ * „ (crystallised). 

84 Bicarbonate of soda (crystallised). 

831 Oesquicarbonate of soda(average commercial). 
84 Bicarbonate of soda (crystals, or cryst. pow- 
der, free from moisture). 


Lithia. 

Hydrate of lithia. r 
Carbonate of lithia. 


ALKALOID, 


^Obganic Base *, Alkalqides (pi., -iDES^or 
*XDM), L.; Ajlcaloide, Alcali obganiqtte, Br. 
In chemistry, a name commonly given to^any 
proximate principle of vegetable origin pos- 
sessing alkaline or basic properties, however 
feeble. In its most extended Sense, the term 
embraces all organic bases, whether obtained 
from the animal or vegetable kingdom^ or 
produced artificially. The alkaloids form a 
numerous and important class of bodies. Tfiey. 
exist in nature nearly always in the form at' 
salts, the acid being often, like themselves, 
y&culiar to the plant, <rr cla«s of plants, in 
which they are found; whclst the fhedicinal 
y of tlw latter, in most cases, almost 
entirely depends on their presence. 

Erep.- The following general-methods of pro- 
curing the alkaloMs will be found Explicable 
to such as full directions are not givenpfor 
under their respective heads : — 

1. (When the tyase is insoluble in water , non- 
volatile, and existing in the plant £h an in- 
soluble form.) The bruisedplant is boiled or 
macerated'An* water acidulated with hydro- 
chloric or «acetic acid, and the liquor, after 
filtration, is neutralised with an alkali (am- 

. linvn IT. . ' 


15 
24 
37 

<T '■ -~= 

76$ Babyta (pure, caustic). 

85| Hydrate of baryta. 

98$ Carbonate of baryta. 

28 Lime (pure, caustic ; i. e. ^ 

37 Hydrate of lime ( slaked lime). 

50 Carbonate of lime {chalk; marble). 

20 Magnesia (pure, calcined). 

42 Carbonate of magnesia (dry, neutral). 

48$ „ „ (ordinary commercial). 

52 Stbontia (pure, caustic). 

61 Hydrate of strontia. 

^74 Carbonate of strontia. 

Vegetable Alkali, ^dilute acid, digestion with a little animal 


charcoal^ and subsequent crystallisation, or 
re-precipitation with an alkali; or the first 
precipitate is purified by dissolving it once, or 
oftener, in boiling alcohol, which yields the pttbe 
alkaloid either on cooling or by evaporation. 

2. (When the base is insoluble inwater, and 
nonvolatile, but existing in the plant in a solu- 
ble Hate) The bruised or sliced plant is boiled 
or macerated in water, and the filtered liquor 
precipitated and othbrwise^reated as before. 

3. (When the base is soluble in water, and 
non-volatile) Anrinfusion made with very 
dilute acid (hydrochloric or acetic), is concen- 
trated by a gentle heat; and the residual 
liquor treated with potassa (or concentrated 
solution "of ammonia) and ether (conjointly); 
after repose, the etherial solution is decanted 
and evapomted. Bor those alkaloids which 
are insoluble in ether (as morphia and era-', 
chonia), the previous process may he adopted, 

4. (When the base is both soluble in water 
and 5 volatile) The vegetable, in a bruised or 1 
divided state, or. its extract, is alkalised with 
potassa ajid distilled; the distillate is neutral- 
ised with dilute oxalic or sulphuric acid, and 
carefully evaporated to dryness; the residuum 
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monia, potassa, lime, or magnesia) ; the re- is next digested in alcohol, and the resulting 
suiting precipitate is purified by re-solution in tincture agitated with potassa and ether, the 
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former being in quantity just suffiicent to 
seize on all the acid; lastly, the ether&l Solu- 
tion thus formed# on careful evaporation, leaves 
the alkaloid nearly pure. It may he further 
purified bv cautious distillation. 

As some of tKe alkaloids are soluble in excess 
of the alkaline precipitant, ovw- satiation 
should b ^carefully avoided ; or the^precfeitant 
may be used under the form of carbonate or 
bicarbonate. When lime and magnesia are 
employed, they are boiled for a few minutes 
with the solution. 

Props. Alcoholic or aqueous solutions of the 
alkaloids generally exhibit an alkaline reaction 
with vegetable colours. Like the applies, also, 
they combine with acids to fojw^salts which, 
when dissolved in water, are capable of pro- 
ducing the ordinary phenomena of Saline 
double decomposition. Their taste is usually 
intensely bitter. 

The majority of the natural alkaloids contain 
carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, and 
are, at ordinary temperatures, solid, and not 
volatile without decomposition. Some natural 
alkaloids contain carbon, hydrogen, and nitro- 
gen only; these are, for the most part, liquid 
at ordinary temperatures, and can be distilled 
without decomposition. The greater number 
of the artificial alkalies are composed of carbon, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen ; some, however, con- 
tain oxygen in addition. Alkaloids have also 
been obtained artificially, in which nitrogen 
is replaced by phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, 
or bismuth. Most of the alkaloids, as they are 
obtained in the free state, correspond in func- 
tion to ammonia, NH3, rather than to the 
fixed alkalies ; that is to say, they form salts 
by direct union with acids, without elimination 
of water or any other substance. In order to 
make them strffitly comparable to tlft fixed 
alkalies, they require, like ammonia, tl}| ad- 
dition of water (H 2 0) to their formulas ; they 
may then be considered as hydrates of com- 
pound radicles analogous to ammonium. 

Physiological action. The alkaloids gene- 
rally possess great medicinal power ; some of 
them %et with terrific energy, and are the 
most violent poisons with •which we are ac- 
quainted.* Perfectly pure* aconitia is about 
200 times more poisonous than arsenic, and at 
least 50 times more poisonous than ordinary 
medicinal prussic acid. The* greater number 
act on animals in the same way as the plants 
Which produce them, provided .they are- given 
in proportionately small doses. Many of them, 
when judiciously administered, are most valu- 
able medicines. 

Pois., Ant., tyc. Some of the alkaloids act 
as narcotic or stupefying poisons; others, are 
classed with the narcotico-acrid poisons, %r 
those which produce both narcotism and 
irritation of the parts they touch. The 
general symptoms produced by opium and fls 
preparations may be tnkeft as an example of 
the former ; those from aconite and strychnia, 
of the latter. In large doses of the greater 


number, narcotism predominates ; in .smaller 
ones, irritation | they are rarely coexistent. — - 
Treatm . No common antidote to the effects of 
this class of substances has yet been discovered. 
The orfty safe trSatment, of at all general 
application, is to immediately clear the stomach 
by means of a strong and quick-acting emetic 
(as* sulphate of zinc), or the stomach-pump, 
and to administer copious and continued 
draughts of astringent^ vegetable solutions (as 
of tannin, mt-galls, oak-bwrk , or what is 
always at hand — very strong tea or coffee). 
These may he followed by or combined with a 
smart purge of castor oil, as soon as the 
stomach is thoroughly cleared of the poison. 

M. Bouchardat strongly recommends a solu- 
tion of iodine, 3 gr., and iodide of potassium, 

6 gr., in pure water, 16 fi. oz., in cases of poison- 
ing by OPIUM, AOOl&TE, COLCHICUM, DEADLY 
HIG-HTSBADE, HEMLOCK, XUX VOMICA, &C,, 01* 
by the alkaloids obtained from thejn*— ACONI- 
TINE, ATEOPIA, COLCHIOINA, CONIA, MOEPHIA, 
steyohnia, &c., or their salts ; hut not where 
foxglove or digitaline has been taken. The 
stomach having been ,well emptied bv an 
emetic, the solution is to be given by wine- 
glassfuls for some time; Che vomiting being 
still encouraged during the e&fly part of the 
administration of the antidote. In the case 
of narcotics (as* opium , morphia, &c,), this 
is to be followed % the free use of a strong 
infusion of coffee^ According to Dr. Qarrod, 
purified animal charcoal is an ‘ excellent anti- 
dote * to many of the alkaloids, including 
those above enumerated, when taken in poison- 
ous doses ; as it not merely absorbs them, but, 
for the most part, renders them inert. To be 
serviceable il should be recently prepared and 
ftes^-burnt ; and should be given ho. doses of 
about an ounce at a time, diffused in warm or 
tepid water, and frequently repeated. The 
vomiting which fpllows its use, owing to the 
warm water, proves advantageous; but after 
a sufficient time, may be lessened by employ- 
ing less water, op cooler or even cold water. 
Drowsiness, if present, may be combated by 
the subsequent use of strong cogee or tea, as 
befoae. We have seen this plan* succeed in 
several cases .^-Lesions. Th^se, like the symp- 
toms, yAj. In some cases there are redness 
and inflammation of the stomach and infces-^ 
tines, and # turge?cence of the vessels of the'* 
lungs and brain; in # others, these appearan ces 
are either slight or wholly wanting. Wher^P 51 
there has been much cerebral disturbance^ 
traces of congestfcm are usually discernible. 

Detec., Tests, fyc. The identification of the 
pure llkaloids is esAremely ample; but their 
detection, when combined *with organicand 
colouring matters, is a task *f considerable 
difficulty. 1 One or other of the following 
plans may 1m adopted for this purpose — 

1 . (Merck.) The matter . under examination 
is digested, for several hours, with Concentrated 
| acetic acid, added i& sufficient quantity to pror 
I duce a strongly: add reaction-; the fixdd portion 
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is then strained from the insoluble matter, and < 
the latter being washed with 'sfater acidulated ] 
with acetic acid, the mixed liquors are gently j 
evaporated to dryness in a water bath ; the i 
residuum of the evaporation is boiled first . 
with rectified spirit, and next .with rectified < 
spirit acidulated with acetic acid ; the mixed 
liquors are again evaporated, the residuum 
redissolved or diluted with distilled water, atffi 
carbonate of soda or pptassa added to feeb y 
alkaline reaction, and the whole, after evapo- 
ration to the consistence of a syrup, set aside 
to repose for 24 hours; it is npw again diluted 
with water, filtered, and the insoluble portion 
washed with cold distilled water, and digested 
with concentrated* acetic add; this last solu- 
tion is diltft-ed with distilled water, and de- 
coloured with. pure blood-charcoal (if it he 
necessary) ; the fiuid, either at once, or after 
cautious evaporation, may then he tested for 
the alkaloids, in the usual manner. The 
charcoal previously used should also be tested 
in the way described below. This method 
answers admirably with all the non-volatile 
ALKALOIDS, and may be applied to the stomagh 
and viscera, and their contentsp and to food, 
&c. t in cases of poisoning. 

2. (Stas.) The suspected matter, m a finely 
divided state, is digested, at 160° to 16o Fahr., 
with twice or thrice its. weight of strong al- 
cohol acidulated (according to the quantity) 
with A dr. to 2 or 3 dr., ~or more, of pure 
oxalic or tartaric acid. After a sufficient 
time, and when the whole has become quite 
cold, it is thrown on a filter, and the undis- 
solved portion, , after being squeezed dry, is 
washed with strong alcohol. The mixed and 
filtered alcoholic liquids are then evaporated 
at a temperature not exceeding 95° Fahr.^nu, 
~ if no insoluble matter Separates, the evapora- 
tion is continued nearly to dryness; 1 but if 
fatty or other insoluble matter separates 
during the process of concentration, the con- 
centrated fluid is passed through a moistened 
filter, and the filtrate evaporated nearly U 
dryness, as -before. The Residuum is next 
digested with absolute alcohol, in the cola, the 
insoluble potion, after filtration, wasbed«with 
alcohol, and the ihixed filtrates %gaip. evapo- 
rated in the air, or in vacuo. . c The aci <2 residue 
now dissolved in a little distilled water, and 
bicarbonate of soda add^d 'as long as effier- 
y ereenee ensues. To this mixture 4 or 5 times 
J ~‘ t 'iS“ s ?olume <$ ether is added, and after length- 
ened agitation (the bottle or tube being held 
in a cold wet cloth), the wftole is allowed to 
repose for a short, time. A little of the super 
natant ether is now removed to a small glass 
capsule or watch-flass, and allowed to evapo- 
rate spontaneously. 1 When thWeaves oily 
streaks upon the glass, which gradually collect 
into a nmafi drop, whiebremits^hen gently 
; heated, $ disagreeable, pungent, and stifling 
l The evaporation according to Stas, should be con- 
ducted under a bell-glass over •sulphuric acid, wifi or 
*'■ ^without rarefaction of the air; or in a tubular retort 
' thxoughwhich a current of air is made to pass. 


odour, the presence of a liquid volatile 
base" or alkaloid is inferred; whilst a solid 
residue or a turbid fluid with- small solid par- 
ticles floating in it, indicates a non- volatile 
solid base. 5 * In either case the blue colour 
of reddened litmus is permanently restored 
by thef e 'resichium. If no residuum is left on 
the cs bsul(| some solution of pur^, soda or 
potass? is added to the liquid, the whole well 
agitated for several minutes, and the ether 
(after repose) decanted; an operation which is 
repeated with fresh ether a second, third, and 
even a fourth time. The base, or bases (if .any 
are present), will now be found in the mixed 
ethereal solution, which is, therefore, tested as 
before. ThP-^presence of an alkaloid being 
detected, the mixed ethereal solutions are 
allowed to evaporate spontaneously, care being 
taken, if a volatile alkaloid he present, to neu- 
tralise the liquid with an acid before the final 
evaporation. The last residuum is then tested 
for the particular alkaloid present, as before. 3 

This method, according to Stas, answers well 
for all the alkaloids which are soluble in 
ether; including— aconitia, aniline, atropia, 
bruoia, codeia, colohicina, oonia, del- 

PHIA, EMETINA, HYOSCYAMINE, MORPHIA (?)* 
NICOTIA, PETININE, PICOLINE, SOLANINE, 

strychnia, veratria, &c. By means of 
, it Stas found nicotia in the heart-blood of 
i a poisoned dog. With such alkaloids as are, 

■ however, only very sparingly soluble in ether, 

; (as morphia, for instance,) the result must, 

> necessarily, he doubtful. To detect these, as 
. well as all the alkaloids which are insoluble 
3 in ether, it is, therefore, necessary, as directed 
L by Otto, to add to the alkaline fluid left by 
l the decantation of the ether, sufficient solution 
; of soda to dissolve the morphia, &c., (if any 

- has separated, )eand after the expulsion of the 
f last graces of the ether by a gentle heat, to 
s add a* concentrated solution of hydrochlorate of 

- ammonia, and to, allow the mixture to repose 
1 for some time in the open air. When mor- 
9 3 ^hla is present, it separates under the form of 
t small crystals. 4 Or the alkaline liquor may 
q he diluted with distilled water, and treated 
a with charcoal, and tins with alcohol, in the 
. manner noticed under method 4 (below). 

e 4. (Graham and Hoffmann— slightly mo* 
1 dified.) 2 or 3 of purified animal cha/rcoal 

■- are digested in about £ gal. of the (neutral or 
s only slightly tfeid) aqueous fluid under exami- 
nation, with fueqnemt agitation, for 10 to 12 
d hours, or longer. The liquid is then filtered, 
o and the charcoal left on the filter is washed 
r twice witn cold distilled water. The charcoal 
s is then boiled for \ an hour with about & a 
i- pint o£ rectified spirit of 80 or 90$-; the ebul- 
y lition being conducted in a flask having, a very 
:t long tube, open at both ends, fitted air-tight 
y through* the cork, to prevent loss of the alcohol 


a A merely disagreeable animal odour, without pun- 
gency, is here disregarded, t 
3 “ Bulletin de V Academic de Med. Belgique^ ix, 304 ; 
<c JaJirh.f. prakt. Bharm” xxiv, 313 ; &c. 

* Otto’s « Mow to detect Poisons.” 
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"by evaporation. Tlie spirit, which now con- * 
tains the alkaloid (if any was present in the 
original liquor), is next filtered whilst hot P and 
the filtrate is submitted to distillation until 
the whole of the alcohol is removed. A small 
quantity (commonly a few drops) of solution of 
‘potassa is then added to the residual jmueous 
liquor, followed 1 to 2fl. os. o\ pur l ether, 
after wftich the whole is well %itaAd for 
several minutes, and allowed to repose for a* 
short time. Lastly, the supernatant ether is 
decanted, and allowed to evaporate sponta- 
neously, when the residuum (if any) left in 
the capsule may be tested by reagents, as 
before. 

This method was devised for the detection 
of STRYCHNIA and nux vom?$a in malt- 
liquors; but it is equally applicable 4o the 
detection of any alkaloid which is soluble 
in ether. The charcoal test may also be 
employed to detect alkaloids which are in- 
soluble in ether; but then the <t>ase must 
be sought in the aqueous residuum obtained by 
the evaporation of the alcohol. 1 

The presence of the Alkaloids and their 
Salts, in clear solutions, may be thus deter- 
mined : — 

1. (Fresenius.) — 1. The solution is rendered 
very slightly alkaline with dilute solution of 
potassa or soda, added drop by drop : — 

a. No precipitate is formed; total ab- 
sence of the alkaloids. (See 4, below.) 

b. A precipitate is formed : — solution of 
* potassa or soda is added, drop by drop, 

until the liquid exhibits a strong alkaline 
reaction : — 

a. The precipitate redissolves ; ab- 
sence of Brucia , Cinchonia , Narcotina, 
Quina , Strychnia , and Veratria ; pro- 
bable -presence of Morphia.* 

/3. Precipitate does not redissolve, 
or not completely; probable pre- 
sence of one or more of the first six 
of the above-named alkaloids : — the 
fluid is filtered from the precipitate, 
mixed with either bicarbonate mf 
soda or of potassa, gently boiled 
* nearly to dryness, and treated with 
water. I£ it dissolves completely ; 
absence of Morphia; an insoluble 
residue indicates Morphia. 

2. The precipitate 1. b.yt. is washed with 
cold distilled water, dissolved iij a slight’ excess 
of dilute sulphuric aoid, neutralised with a 
saturated solution of bicarbonate of so'da, and 
allowed to repose a few hours ; 2 — 

a. No precipitate ; absenm of Cin- 
chonia , Narcotina, and Quina : — the solu- 
tion is gently evaporated nearly to dryness, 
and treated with cold water : — if it dis- 
solves completely, pass on to 4; if there 
is an insoluble residue, it may contain 
Brucia , Strychnia, or Veratria * X^ eer ®*) 

1 “ Joum, of the Chew.. Snc.f*t?, 173. 

2 Before setting the glass aside the liquor should he 
well mixed, and the glass stirrer vigorously rubbed 
“against the sides of the vesseL 


b. A precipitate the filtered Jluid is 
treated aj directed at 2. a.; the pre- 
cipitate is washed with cold distilled water, " 
dissolved in a little hydrochlorSs acid, am- 
monia is added in excess, and subse- 
quently a su-ficient quantity of ether, - 
agitation being had recourse to : — 
f * <$. The precipitate formed by the 

ammonia redissolves completely in the 
ether, and the clear fluid separates 
* into . two layers ; absence of Cin- 
* chonia ; probable presence of Quina 
or Narcotina. ' * 

The precipitate produced hy 
the ammonia does not redissolve 
in the ether, or not completely ; pro- 
bable presence of Cinchonia, and 
perhaps also of (Quina or Narcotina - 
The filtered liquid may be tested for 
these alkaloids as at a . 

3. The insoluble residuum after the evapora- 
tion of the solution 2. a., or of the filtrate 
2. b., is .now dried in a water bath, and di- 
gested with absolute alcohoF: — 

^ a. It dissolves completely; absence of 
Strychniq ,* probable presence of B^Vcia, 
Quina (?), or Veratria : — the alcoholic 
solution is evaporated to* dryness, and, if 
quina has been already detected, the 
residue is divided into two portions, one of 
which is tested for Brucia , the other for 
Veratria . ^ ^ 

b . It does not dissolve, or not com- 
pletely; probable presence of Strych- 
nia, and perhaps also of Brucia and Vera- 
tria : — the filtered fluid is divided into 
two portions, and tested separately as 
at a . 

0 4 The original liquid 1. a., may contain 
Sahcine, a proximate vegetable principle closely - 
allied to the alkaloids: — a portion is boiled 
with a hydrochloric acid for Some time; the f 
formation of a precipitate shows the presence 
ot Salicine. (See 2, below.)* 

, II. (LaroequeandThibierge.) Terchloride of 
gold is recommended, by these writers, as a 
mor? decisive test for the alkaloids than the 
‘double chloride of gold and sqdium * com- 
monly employed for this purpose. The fol- 
lowing&re the colours of the precipitates which 
it produces with the aqueous solution of their 
salts : — Brucia? milk-brown, passing intn 
coffee-brown, and^lastly chocolate-hrown V- 
cinchonia, sulphur-yellow:— morphia, yeK^«ss 
then bluish, and lastly violet; in tins last 
.state the gold ^ reduced, aryl the precipitate 
is insoluble in water, alcohol, the caustic 
alkanes, and sulphuric, nitrii, and hydrochloric 
acid; it forms with aqfik regia a solution 

. — QiiNA^uff-coloured : — strychnia, eanhry- 
yellow : — VRRATRI4., pale greenish-ye|ow. All 
these precipitates^ with the exception inen- 

s Bor further information on this snhject, see the admi- 
rable <f System . of Gcal, Chem- Anal.f by Dr. C. B. 
Presenilis. Churchill , ’ ■ > 
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tioned, aye very; soluble in alcohol, insoluble in 
^}her, and only slightly soluble in water, 
.those wi^h morphia and br-ucia are sufficiently 
narked to^revent these alkalies from being 
mistaken for each other; *and those' with 
b f nici(% and strychnia are, invoke m ann er, easily 
distinguishable. 

The principal Alkaloids and their Salts, Cn 
the state. of powder, or with < conia ’ and 
nicotia, in the state of an oily looking liquid, 
may be thus distinguished : — - 

The powder is treated with nStric 
a S 1< r> ^ * s colot l 3 ^ d re d ; probable presence 
ox Brucia, Belphia, Morphia, or commercial 
fetrychnia. If the reddened acid becomes 
violet on the addition of ‘ protochloride of tin/ 
it is Bbuci^ if it becomes black and car- 
bonaceous, it ia Belphia. If the powder is 
fusible without decomposition, and strongly 
decomposes iodic acid, it is Mobphia; if it 
m not fusible without decomposition, and 
does not decompose iodic acid, it is Stbych- 

KXA. 

Tf instead* of a red, the powder 
strikes a green colour with nitric acid, it is 
poiAniA ; if it is insoluble in ‘ ether/ and not 
reddened by ‘nitric* 1 acid/ it is Emetia; if 
soluble in ether,*not reddened by ‘ nitric acid," 
but melts and volatilises when heated, it is 
Atbopia ; if it is .thus affected by ether or 
nitric acid, but does ^not volatilise, it is Veba- 
teia. j^ee 2, below.) 

2. The powder, or (with ‘conia and nicotia’) 
concentrated liquid, is treated with a drop or 
two of concentrated sulphuric acid: — A red 
colour is . produced ; probable presence of 
Mrucia, Sicotina, Salicine, or Veratria . If the 
reddened mixture has at first a roseate hue, i 
turning depp red on the addition of nitri# 

' aCX ?A lfc H . ? CIA; j* ^ original substance 
moistened yrith solution of potassa evolves tbe 
odour of tobacco, # it contains Nicotine; if the 

red colour produced by the acid is permanent 
and of an intense blood-hue, and the powder 


notices of these articles, so as to set at res 
all dftulft as to their identity. No singl 
test must ever be relied oil as a positiv* 
proof. The presence of Brucia, Morphia am 
Strychnia, may be determined in substance: 
which after, being mixed with the "salts o: 
these aJkaloMs have undergone the acetous 
vinous,®r putrefactive fermentation, as showi 
by Orfim, MM. Barocque and Thibierge, anc 
rmany other eminent chemists and toxicologists 
and confirmed, in numerous cases, hy oui 
own experiments. Opium and Morphia ma\ 
thus be readily detected in beer, wine, soup, 
and milk. r 

Concluding remarks. It is a singular fact 
that none orffi# organic bases found in plants 
have yet befffi formed artificially, although 
several* analogous substances have been thus 
pf’bduced. Closely allied to the alkaloids there 
also exists an extensive series of neutral proxi- 
mate principles, which differ from those sub- 
stances chiefly in the absence of basic properties, 
and in most of them J>eing destitute of nitrogen. 
They are usually hitter, and, like the alkaloids, 
usually represent the active properties of the 
plants in which they are found ; whilst solne 
of them possess considerable medicinal energy. 

Of this Vinrl STJBrn/yjysrsrnM a „ 7 -.-/^, l * • 


™ ' colou? is at* first ’yellowish; 

changing to bloodied, and ultimately to frim- 
son and vjoldf! it is Vebateia. 

Jf instead oi^the substance. being ‘red- 
dened by strong sulphuric aoid, no particular 

T% S ^ d ’ i6 either 

Voma or Strychnia ; if a small fragment of 
bichr omate of potassa beii% now topped in, 
L *, 063 a ri.b violet colour, it is Stbychnia; 
a the original matter on being heated, or 
treated- with solution 0 f ^otafsa, Solves 
a penetrating, disagreeable odour, .somewhat 
analogous to tbatf from ‘.hemlock,’ or %> a 

Com” 6 ° f those tobacco and mice, it is 

The presence of one or more of tlfe alkaloids 
being shgwn by any of th^preceding methods 

powder o“ of the 6 cle “ ®° lntion °r 

deferred orM^tes above 


egglatinates into lumps lie Tesin t is sfi cnustt T* E00T; 


picrotoxine, salicine, <fec. These two classes 
of bodies, though actually distinct, are fre- 
quently confounded. See Alkali, Obganic 
Bases, Poisons, Peoximate Pbinciples 
Vegetable Substances, Nomenclatube’ 
Ac.,* also the individual alkaloids under their 
respective heads. 

AI/KANET. Syn. Anchu'sa, B.; Obca- 
nette, Pr.; Oekanet, Ger.; Ob'chanet * 
IWs iitoET, B. bu'gloss* The anchu'sa 
tincto ria (Willd. ; lithosper'mwm tincto"riwm 
—Lmn.^ a deciduous herbaceous plant, with 
a perennial, dark hlood-red root. Sab., Asia 
Mmoif Greece, Hungary, &c. It is also largely 
cultivated in the neighbourhood of Montpelier. 
Ihe drwd root (alkanet boot : balix AN- 

OTTTTC3 7TA Ti i \ . , . . 


ft®m the Levant. It contains a beautiful 
blood-red colour, which it freely gives jput to 
oils, fats, wax, spirits, essences, and simile 
substances, by simply infusing it in them, and 
is consequently much employed to colour these 
articles. Wax tilled with it, and applied on 
warm marble, staihs it of a rich flesh-colour, 
which sinks deep into the stone, and possesses 
considerable durability: Its spirituous tincture 
also imparts a deep red to marble. 

Prop., Sfc. The colouring matter of alkanet 
by _ Pelletier as a fatly acid 
( nohusio aoil) ,* but it has since been shown 
to be aspeeies of resin j(anchusine, eseudo- 
^KANfiNE, p.-alkanium). According to 
Br. John, good alkanet root contains 54 per 
substance. Anchmne melts at 
i? water, to 
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the root-lark. In selecting this article, the 
smaller roots should therefore he chCseft, as 
they possess mor^ hark than the larger ones, 
in proportion to their weight. Exposure to 
ammoniacal fumes, or even handling it much 
with the lingers, changes its red to a crimson 
or purplish hue. , ^ A 

Uses , <£c. It is mu^ch employed 1|y druggists 
and perfumers to colour oils, lip-salves, piasters, 
pomatums, &c. ; hy varnish- makers, to tinge 
their varnishes and lacquers ; hy statuaries, 
to stain marble ; hy dairy-farmers, to colour 
cheese ; hy wine-merchants and bottlers (in the 
form of tincture), to stain beforehand the corks 
of their port- wine bottles, in order tg imitate the 
effects of age, and as colouring^and flavour- 
ing for factitious port- wine; and hy dyers, 
and others. A species of crimson *rouge 
was formerly prepared from it (hence i& 
name). 

ALLANTOIC ACID, See Allantoin. 

ALLAN'TOIN (-to-m ; -to — Mayffe). Syn. 
Allantoic acid*, Amnhjt'ic A.f, Ah'nic 
A. f ; Allantoi'na, L. A substance discovered 
hy Vauquelin and Buniva in what they im- 
agined to he the liquor amnii of the cow, and 
nence named hy them amniotie acid. It was 
afterwards shown hy Dzondi and Lassaigne to 
exist in the fluid of the allantois, and not of 
the amnios. It has since been produced 
artificially hy Wohler and Liebig. 

Urey). 1. The allantoic fluid of the foetal calf 
is evaporated to l-4th or l-5th of its volume, 
and then set aside for some time. The crystals 
thus obtained are purified hy re-solution, 
digestion with animal charcoal, and re-crystal- 
lisation. 

2. (Wohler and Liebig.) Uric acid, 1 part; 
is dissolved in water, 20 parts; and freshly 
precipitated and'Vell-washed bwioxide ^f lead 
is added to the solution until the colour ceases 
to change ; the liquid is next filtered while 
hot, evaporated until a pellicle forms on the 
surface, and then set aside to crystallise ; the 
crystals being purified as before. 

JProp., Sfc. Small, hut very brilliant pris- 
matic, transparent, colourless crystals ; taste- 
less; neutral; soluble in ^60 parts of cold 
water, and in much less at 212°; nitric acid 
converts it into allanttjric ACID; oil* of 
vitriol resolves it into ammonia, carbonic acid, 
and carbonic oxide ; hot concentrated solutions 
of the caustic alkalies change it mto ammonia 
and oxalic acid. * 

ALLANTOXTCUM. [L.] Syn. Allanto- 
trox'ioTTM, L. (prim,, Gr.). The poison de- 
veloped, during putrefaction, in sausages made 
of blood, liver, &c. “ It often proves speedily 
fatal.” (Kraus.) 

ALLIACEOUS (-sh’us). Syn. Allia^etts* 
L. ; Alliaoe, Ahjace, Er.; Knoblatich- 
ARTIG-, &c., Ger. Garlick-like ; an epithet 
applied to substances having the odour or 
properties of garlic or onion*. 

Alliaceous Plants. Chives, garlic, leeks, 
onions, rocambole, shallots, &e. 
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ALLIGATION. Syn. Allig-a'tio,* L. In 
commercial arithmetic, a ‘rule’ for ascertaining 
the pride or value of mixtures, and for deter- * 
mining the proportions of the ingredients that 
must be taken to produce mixtures of any 
given price, value, 1 or strength. The first is 
called alligation me'dial; the second, alli- 
g-ation alternate. Its principles and 
applications are explained under Mixtures 
'(Arithmetic of). 

ALLOPATHY. Syn. Allop a'thia, L. (from 
dXKc^, other, different, and n ctOog, affection or 
disease, Gr.) ; Allopathie,' Er. In medicine, 
the method of curing disease by the use of 
remedies which tend to produce a condition of 
the system, either differing from, opposed to, 
or incompatible with the conditions believed to 
he essential to the disease it is sought to cure. 

It is commonly employed to distinguish the 
ordinary system of medical practice from 
homoeopathy (which see). Hence ($n) allop'- 
athist, and the corresponding adjective allo- 
pathic (allopath! icus, L.). 

ALLOT'ROPY. Syn. AifiOT'ROPiSM ; Al- 
lqtro'pia, Allotropis'mus, L. Literally, a 
difference in character ;* another form o? the 
same substance. In chemistry, a term invented, 
by Berzelius, to express the state or condition, 
or the change of character, assumed hy certain 
substances at di|ferent temperatures, or under 
different treatment whilst their nature and 
j composition continue the same. It more par- 
ticularly relates to colour, hardness, solubility, 
texture, &c. Boron, carlon, silicon , iron, 
sulphur, and phosphorus , afford striking 
examples of the changes here referred to. 

ALLOXANTIN (-tin; or -l&g-zan'-). 
C 8 H 4 N 4 0 7 . 3H 2 0. A crystallisable substance, 
fi£st obtained hy Dr. Front fspm uric 
acid. ■» , 

Brep. 1. Uric acid, 1 part; is boile$ in water, 

32 parts; dilute nitric acid being added until 
solution is complete; the resulting liquid is 
evaporated to frds its volume, and then set 
a§ide for 10 or 12 hours ; the crystals, which 
are deposited, are* purified hy re-solution and 
crysta&sation. 

2. Sulphuretted hydrogen gas & passed, in 
a. Sail stream® through a i^oderately .strong 
aqueous Alution of alloxan, in the cold. The 
alloxantin , which is deposited as a crys- 
talline mas^ is pdrifiea hy draining, cautious ** 
washing with cold water, re-solution in boilinh 
water, and re-crystallisation. 'She impmT^sw 
mother-liquor from which crystals of alloxan 
have separated, ifr diluted with water, * may 
he used for this purpose. ‘ * ■ 

JProf., Sfc. Crystals, smallhoburless, trans- 
parent, four-sided, oblique ''rhombic prisms ; 
scarcely soluble in cold water ; solution reddens , 
litmus; with baryta water it gives a charac- 
teristic violet^eoloure# precipitate, whigji dis- 
appears on Seating ; and with Ydteate of 
silver a black precipitate of that/ metal; 
the ifprystals are reddened hy . ammoniacal 
vapours* • 
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ALLOY'. Syn. Alliage, Fr . ; Legirung, possible temperature at wbicb a perfect uuiou 
Vermischung durch scHMsrzEN, Ger. In will $ake place -.between them. The mixture 
coinage, & compound of the precious ‘metals is usually affect id under or some mate- 

with anotl&r, or others, of less value ; also the rial that will promote liquefaction, and prevent 
least valuable metal, or metals, in such com- volatilisation and unnecessary exposure to the 
pounds. In chemistry and metallurgy , com- air. Thus ; in melting lead and tin “together, 
binations of the metals with eachxther usually for soMer, resin or tallow,-, is thrown upon 
obtained by fusion. When mercury is one%f the surface fa in tinning ^copper, the, surface 
the component metals, the compound is termed is ruboed with sal ammoniac ; and in com- 
an amalgam. T ^bining some metals, powdered charcoal is used 

Prey., Sfc. NTo general rules can be -given for the same purpose. Quicksilver combines 
for this purpose. ^Alloys of metals differing with many metals in the cold, forming AM ax- 
greatly in fusibility, are commonly made by gams. 

adding the more fusible one, either in the Corny. The following Table exhibits the 
melted state, or in 0 small portions at a time, to composition of the more important compounds 
the other melted, or heated to the lowest of this classes— 


a 

Table of the principal Alloys . 


Names. 

"AlbIta 

Amalgams 

Bath-metXx . 

JBexx-metal 

£ Brass 

Britannia* Metal ........ , t 

Bronze 

Cannon-metal r 

Dutch gole *...T 

Fusible metal c 

German silver .'. 

Gold ( standard ) 

„ {old standard) 

Gun-metax 

Mosaic gold 

ORMOLU o..... 

Bewter (common) * 

n, (best) 

Pot-metal, Cock-m^ax .* 

Queen’s metal *..... . 

Shot-metal ?. *...f 

Silver (standard) 

Sox^kR * 

Speoulum^metax ........ /: 

Stereotype-metal a $ 

Tombac, Bed tombac 

Tutania ? ?. ■ *, 

Type-metal .?..... 

White copper (Packfong ,* White tombac) 


Combining metals. 

See Gorman silver. 

Mercury and other metals. 

Copper and zinc. 

Copper and tin. 

Copper and zinc. 

Tin with antimony, copper, and bis- 
muth. 

Tin and copper. 

Tin and copper. 

Copper and zinc. 

Bismuth, lead, and tin. 

Copper, nickel, and zinc, with, sometimes, 
a little iron and tin. 

Gold with copper. 

Gold with copper and silver. 

See Cannon-metal. 

Copper and zinc. 

» M 

Ths*and le%pL. t> 

Tin with antimony, bismuth, and copper. 
(Copper and lead, with, sometimes, a little 
zinc. 

Tin with antimony, bismuth, and 
copper. 

Lead with a little arsenic. 

Silver and copper. 

Tin and lead. % m 

Tin and coppery and arsenic 
•Lead, antimony, and bismuth. 

Copper and zjjic. 

See Britannia metal. 

Lead and •antimony. 

Copper and arsqplc. 


Prop., fyc. Alloys generally possess charac- 
teristics unshared hy their component metals. 
Thus ,* copper and ^zinc form brass, which has 
a different density, hardness, and colour to 
either of its constituents. Whether the metals 
tend to unite in equivalent proportions, or in 
any de£uite~ ratio, is still ^undetermined. The 
evidence ^afforded by the natural alloys of gold 
and silver, and by the phenomena accompany- 
ing the cooling of several alloys from the fiate 
of fusion, goes far to prove that such is the case. 


(BudbergJ The subject is, however, one of’ 
considerable difficulty, as metals and metallic 
compounds are generally soluble in each other, 
and unite hy simple fusion and contact. That 
they do not combine indifferently with each 
other, hut exercise a species of elective affinity 
iy?t dissimilar to other bodies, is clearly shown 
by the* homogeneity 'and superior quality of 
many alloys in wmchrthe constituent metals 
are in atomioproportion. The variation of the 
specific gravity and melting-points of alloys. 
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from the mean of those of their component metals, unless the former are heated. A mixture 
metals, also affords . strong evidence ‘ of a of 1 part of tm and 3 parts of lead is scarcely * 
chemical change having taken place. Thus, acted on at common temperatures; Jjftt at a red 
alloys generally melt at lower temperatures heat it readily ta^es fire, and continues to burn 
than those required for their separate metals, for some time like* a piece of had turf. In like 
They also usually possess more tenacity and manner, a mixture of tin and zinc, when 
hardness than thfe mean of their ons^tuents ; strongly heated, decomposes both moist air 
hut thair malleability, ductility** am?, power and steam with almost fearful rapidity, 
of resisting oxygen, is generally diminished^ The specific gravity of alloys is never the 
The alloy formed of two brittle metals is always arithmetical mean of <that of their constituents, 
brittle ; that of a brittle and a ductile metal, as commonly taught ; and, in many cases, 
generally so ; and even two ductile metals considerable condensation or expansiomoccurs. 
sometimes unite to form a brittle compound. When there is a strong affinity between two 
The alloys formed of metals having different metals, the density of their alloy is generally 
fusing-points are usually malleable whilst cold, greater than the calculated mean ; and vice 
and brittle whilst hot. The action of the air versa, as may %e seen in the following 
on alloys is generally less than on then* simple Table : — * 


% 

Alloys having a density — 


Greater than the mean of their constituents 

Copper and bismuth, 

„ palladium, 

„ tin, 

„ zinc. 

Gold and antimony, 

„ bismuth, 

„ cobalt, 

„ tin, 

„ zinc. 

Lead and antimony. 
Palladium and bismuth. 
Platinum and molybdenum. 
Silver and antimony, 

„ bismuth, 

lead, 

„ tin, 

„ zinc. 


Less than the mean of their constituents * 

Gold and copper, 

„ iridium, ' 

„ iron, 

„ lead? 

„ nickel, - ' 

„ silver, ^ 

Iron and antimony, 
bismuth, 

'•lead, 

Nickel ^nd arsenic, ^ 

Silver mid copper, 

Tin and antimony, 

„ lead, 

„ palladium. 

Zinc and antimony. 


“ Every alloy,” says Dr. Ure, “is, in reference ford, onions , &c., which are either gnlphides or 
to the arts and manufactures, a new mtjfcal, on sulpkocyanides o£ allyl. Its probable existence, 
account of its chemical and physical properties, was first shown by Captain Reynolds, who suc- 
A vast field here remains to be explored. Not cbeded in producing several of its derivatives, 
above sixty alloys have been studied by chem- 1 It has since been obtained, in a separate state, 
ists, out of many hundreds which may he msSLe, by the action of Sodium upon iodide of allyl. It 
and o| these very few have yet been practically is ar* oily substatfce with a high boiling-point, 
employed. Very slight modifications often Sulphide of Allyl, (C 3 H 5 ) 2 S ; obtained (arti- 
constitute very variable ^improvements upon filially) by acting on sulMiocyafiide of allyl 
metallic bodies.” See Analysis, Assaying, with rlilphide <of potassium. See Oil op 
Beass, Beonze, Electeooj£:pe, Geeman Sil- Gaelics:. 

yee, Gold, Metals, Specific Gbayity, &c. Sulphocy'anide of Miyl, C 3 H 5 CNS ; obtained 
ALL'SPICE, See Pimento.* by submitting iodide of allyl to tbe action of 

ALLIT'VIAL. (-TooV'-yal). Syn. sdlphocyanide of potassium; or by gently 

yiou s # ; Allu^yils, L.; d^Alluvion, Fr. ing a mixed alcoholic solution of sulphide of ally\ 
In geology , applied to partial deposits of mud, and bichloride of mercury, with sulphocyanide 
sand, gravel, &e„ left by rivers ♦and floods of potassium. See Oil oe Klace Mdstaed. 
upon land not permanently submerged beneath AS/MOND (ah/^mimd). ^Syn. Amyg'daxa 
water; in agriculture, applied to soils so (also -us, L. ; Amjwde, Pr. ; Mandel, 

formed or deposited. 1 Ger„ Dut., Dan., Swed. Th% ‘almond-tree’ 

ALLIJ'WIIJM. [L., Eng.] Syn. Alluvion, {amyg'datSts comnu'nis — Linn.; Ph. L., E., 
Fr. ; Anelosslng, Anschwemmung, Ger. and D.; Amandier—¥x.), a tree of the not. 
In geol. and agr., alluvial deposit or soil. See ord. Rosadbse, indigenous to Per&a^SJiia, and 
Soils, &c. * the north of Africa; but also extensively cul- 

AL'LYL (-1R). CgH® In chemistry , the radi- tinted in southern Europe. The almond-tree 
cal of the essential offs containing sulphur, as is about the size of the peadh-tree, which it 
those of assafmtida, garlic, horseradish, mm- [ much resembles in .appe&aace* It is inca- 
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pable of*ripening its fruit in tins country, and 
is, therefore, only grown here for the sake of its 
beautiful' ^ernal flowers. There are several 
varieties, of which the most r important are the 
sweet and the bitter, so nanfed from the flavour 
of the seed or kernel. These, for the most 
part, resemble each other in appoarauce. De 
Candolle (^Prodromus/ ii, 530) gives five 
varieties of this species : — A. ama"ra (bitter- > 
almond)*, a. dtji/ois (c weet-a); a. eragieis 
( fra;}'-; tender-shelled a.); A. maceocar'pa (lyrge- 
fruited a., pistahMo a sultana a.); A. 
persicoTdes (peach-a.). 

Persian Almond. The peach. 

AL'MOUDS (-mrndz). Syn. Amyg'dal®, 
L.; Amanoes, Fr.; ManI>eln, Ger. The 
seed or kernels of the almond-tree. They are 
met with in r commercevbotk in the shell 
(amyg'dal® ohm phtam/ine, -m-e, L.), and 
shelled (amygdala, L.). In the retail shops, 
most "comnionly in the latter form. Those 
rancid, broken, or worm-eaten, should be 
rejected. « 

Bittfor Almonds. Syn. Amyg'dal.® ama"r.®, 
L.; Amygdala amaea, Ph. E. ; Amandes 
Am^res, Fr. ; BIttere mandI’LN, Ger. A 
variety imported from Mogadore, chiefly cha- 
racterised by possessing the bitter flavour, and, 
when ruhbed with water, the odour of peach- 
kernels. They are r also smaller and thicker 
than the sweet aliqpnd. 

Uses, fyc. Bitter almonds are used to re- 
lieve the flavour of sweet almonds, to clear 
muddy water, and to flavour confectionery, 
liqueurs, &c. By pressure, they yield their 
bland oil (oil oe almonds; o'lehm amyg'- 
daIl®, L.) ; the resulting cake (bitter-a. 
oakE; placen'ta a. amar^,L.) is distilled? 
for the volatile oil (essential oie op r A. ; 
o. a. a., Hi and is afterwards again pressed 
into cakes ^a.-cake) and used to fatten pigs, 
and for other purposes^ BitTcer almonds are 
now seldom employed in medicines, although 
it is said that they have cured 4 intermittents 5 
when bark had failed (Bergius), and that their' 
emulsion has been found useful in pulnuriary 
and dyspeptic affections, hooping-cough, jmd 
asthma ,* and externally, as a lotion in acn^ 
(Thomson.) In large quantities tlfey are 
poisonous, and even in the smallest quantities 
kave been known to r produce nettle-rash 
(urticaria), and other unpleasant Symptoms. 
ZEksy have long been in repute as an antidote 
to intoxication. The ancient bacchanals chewed 
them at their orgies, to lessen the effects of 
wine, and: to enable them to take it c in larger 
quantities with impunity.- c * * 

Blanched' Almonds (blancht'-). Syn. Amy g'- 
Dae^j EECORTTGA / TiE, L.. Almonds from which 
bhe husk or seed-coat has been removed. This 
s effected by soaking them for a short time in 
wmw%, Until the skin can be "easily re- 
moved by -pressure between tbe thumb and 
forefinger. They are then peeled, rinsed in 
fold water, drained, and dried. When intenS- 
d for the table, the last is effected by wiping 


theme with a soft towel,* but when they are 
intended to be powdered, or kept, they are dried 
by a very gentle heat in a stove, or in the sun. 

Burnt' Almonds. Syn. Roasted almonds ; 
Almond coppee. Used to colour and flavour 
liqueur^ and confectionery ; and formerly, as a 
substitute f^f: coffee. 

Guiana Almonds (gJe-a7i'-n&; 'y hard). 
^Brazil-nuts. 

In'dian Almonds. The fruit of ierminalia 
catappa (Linn.). They are oleaginous, and 
nutritious ; and are used as a substitute for 
almonds. 

Ja'va Almonds QaA'-). The nuts or kernels 
of canamimll commune (Linn.). They are 
eaten, made Cnto bread, and pressed for their 
oil. F 

/©Sweet' Almonds. Syn . Almonds,* Amyg'- 
dalje, L.,* A. dhl'ces, Ph. D .; Amygdala, 
A. Jordan'ioa, Ph. L.; A. DHL 'CIS, Ph. E., 
& Ph. L. 1336 ; Amandes, Amandes dohces, 
Pr. ,* Susse mandeln, Ger. These are the 
well-known dessert or table fruit of the name, 
and are the kind always referred to when 
4 almonds 5 (simply) are spoken of or ordered. 

Comm. var. — 1. Jor'dan almonds, which 
are the finest, and are imported from Malaga. 
Of these there are two kinds ; the one, above an 
inch in length, fiat, and with a clear brown 
cuticle, sweet, mucilaginous, and rather tough ; 
the other, more plump, and pointed at one 
end, brittle, hut equally sweet with the 
former. — 2. Valencia a. (which come next 
in quality) are about -fths of an inch broad, 
not quite an inch long, round at one end, and 
obtusely pointed at the other, flat, of a dingy 
brown colour, with a dusty cuticle. — 3. Bar'- 
baey and Ital'ian a., which resemble the 
latter, fejit are^ generally smaller and less 
flattened. — 4 A variety, of medium quality, 
impor&d in baskets from Spain. 

Uses, Sfc. Sweet almonds are nutritive, 
emollient, and demulcent,; hut frequently dis- 
agree with weak stomachs. The husk is apt 
tofsecasion indigestion and nausea. Owing to 
a peculiar idiosyncrasy of some habits, dyspep- 
sia, diarrhoea, cedematous swelling of thl face, 
and urticaria (nettl&rash)# sometimes, though 
seldom, follow the use of unblanched almonds. 
Blanched almonds do not produce these incon- 
veniences, and, therefore, should be preferred 
for the table. * In medicine, almonds are em- 
ployed chiefly under the form of emulsion, con- 
fection, &c.> and" to suspend oily substances in 
water.- Their uses for dietetics! purposes are 
well knows?. . Preparations qf them are also 
employed as cosmetics. The cake left after 
expressing the oil (almond-cake), is used for 
washing' the skin, which’ it is said to render 
beautifully soft and clear. See Almond baste, 
&c. . 

AL'ITJGHTf (awl'-). A cake of wax with a 
wick in the midst. rThe forerunner of, and, a 
rude form of the modefn dumpy night-lights 
called. MORTARS. 

AL' OE (al'-o). Syn. Al'oe (-o-e), L., Pr* (or 
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aloes), Ger., Ital., Sp., Belg., Dan., Dijt.^Swed* 
The aloe-tree. In botany, a genus of plants of 
the Hat. ord. LHiacese (DC.). The species, of 
which there are several, are succulent plants or 
small .trees with endogenous stems, and stiff, 
fleshy, hard, pointed leaves, abounding in a 
purgative principle (aloes), whiflh is Obtained 
from tbemby either evaporating ' 5 he expressed 
juice or the decoction. They are all natives o^> 
warm climates, and most of them are indigenous 
to southern Africa. 

Hist. aelileem , (aloe-trees,) were 

known to the sacred historians ; and both the 
plant and the inspissated juice^are described 
by Dioscorides 1 and Pliny. 2 ^ 

Uses, Sfo. In Africa, the leaves of the Guinea 
aloe are made into ropes, fishing-lin<?s, bow- 
strings, stockings, hammocks, &c. The leave?of 
another species are used to catch' and hold rain- 
water. The expressed juice and decoction are 
also used by the natives as a dislaff. (Vide 
infra.) Recent comparative trials, made in 
Paris, of the strength of cordage and cables 
formed of hemp, and of the aloe from Algiers, 
are said to have shown the great superiority of 
the latter. Eabroni obtained a fine violet 
colour from the recent juice of the aloe, 
which has been proposed as a dye for 
silk. 3 

American Aloe. The aga've America! na 
(Linn.), is a plant unconnected with the pre- 
ceding, and belonging to the nat. ord. Brome- 
liacese. It is found in all parts of tropical 
America, and is largely cultivated on the shores 
of the Mediterranean ; and less frequently, as 
an exotic plant in this country. It grows to 
the height of about 20 feet, and takes many 
years to produce its gigantic and magnificent 
pyramid of flowers ; shortly* after which it 
perishes, exhausted, as it were, by its e%rts in 
bestowing its rare beauty on the floral world. 
The vulgar belief is, that it blossoms only once 
in a century ; but, as stated by the late Mr. 
Loudon, it flowers sooner or later, according^to 
the culture bestowed on it. Its sap yields a 
kind *f honey (aga've honey), and by fermen- 
tation, an intoxicating liquor (pulque) ; de- 
siccated juice, mixecl with* wood ashes, is used 
as soap, and lathers either with sea or fresh 
water ; leaf-fibre* used as Iwmp to make thread 
and twine. 

AIi'OE-RESIR. Syn. Risi%a At/oes, L. 
The resinous matter deposited by a decoction 
of aloes as if cools. 

Prep. (Ph. Li 1746 .) Boil aloes. 1 part, in 
water* 8 parts, and allow the decoction, strained 
whilst hot, to repose until the next day ; then 
wash the deposited eesin, and dry ^t by a 
gentle heat. It is probably a mixture of alokie 
and oxidised extractive. 

AI/OES (-oze). Syn. Bitt'ee AdoesJ ; Al'oe 
(-o-e), L. ; Auoks, Suo iAAlo&s, Fr. f Aloe, 


Glausinde Aloe, Ger. 4 The inspissated juice 
or extract of Several species of aloe. 

Comjp., Frey., fyc.* Aloes is a complex re- 
sinous, substance containing a body called 
aloin, which is its active or purgative principle. 
It is completely soluble in boding water, and 
m alcohol $r rectified spirit. The decoction 
deposits an impure resin or resinoid on 
cooling. 


JShys. eff., Uses, $9. Aloes is a warm stimu- 
lating purgative, in doses of 3 to 10 gr. 5 whilst 
even 1 or 2 gr. seldom fail to produce one 
motion without pain or inconvenience, It is 
considered highly serviceable in hypochondri- 
acal, hysterical, and dyspeptic affections, par- 
ticularly in phlegmatic habits, and in cases 
arising from deficiency of bile. Sk an emmena* 
gogue, and a verpifuge, few medicines are 
more valuable. It acts on the large intestines, 
and principally on the rectum ; and, there- • 
fore, should be administered with* caution, or 
only in small doses, where there is a tendency 
to prolapsus or piles, and in -cases where uterine 
stimulants (as in pregnancy, &c.) would be 
fcnproper. “ It is remarkable with regard to it, 
that it operates almost to^S good a purpose in 
a small, as in a large dose ,-^and one or two 
grains will produce one considerable dejection, 
and twenty grains will do no more, except it be 
that in the last* do$e (casg), the Operation will 
be attended with griping,^ &c. It is one of 
the best cures f or 3 abitual costiveness.” ^Cullen.) 
Many of the effects complained of arise from 
its slow solubility in the primae vise, and may 
be obviated by administering it in a liquid 
form, or in a solid form combined with soay, 
which renders it freely soluble in the juices of 
|^he stomach. 

Aloes is more frequently taken tb 3 n, perhaps* 
any known purgative. It enters into the com- 
position of a majority of the aperiefit medicines 
prescribed by th .3 faculty, and forms the prin- 
cipal ingredient of nearly all the advertised 
purgative, antibilious, and universal pills of 
I* the nostrum-mongers. The fact of aloetio yills 
not feting until about 8 to 10 hours after being 
swallowed— so that if taken on retiring to rest 
at flight, tpey do not generally disturb the 
patient^before the usual tiSae of rising in the 
morning — has contributed more than anything 
else to make suefi remedies popular with parties 
whose habits Or b^iness avocations would* be ; 
otherwise interfered with. 

Aloes is also extensively used in veterinary^ 


It is ijb.e most valuable. and Reliable 
purgative^for the horse of the whole materia 
medka,' but is less to bq depended on for ■’ 
cattle, sheep, and fiogs. Bfcrbadoes aloes istbe 
best for this purpose* Cape aloes ar£, how- 
ever, ofte'k employed, when T 4 th more must 
he given.— Dose (of t he former), for % HOB6B* 

4 to 8 dr. 3 to 6 dx.» (followed by 

a purging drench); — hogs* 5 to gr.;— 


1 Lih iii, c. xxv. 

2 “ Hist. Nat.,” tib. xxvii, c. v. 

3 “ Annales de ChnMef XXv, 30&. 


$Aiso see Aron (abtm). ; 

• Aloes takes td 30, preftmStfkours, to operate 
on a liorse? ■' ~v* 
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sheep, IS to 30 gr. DOG-S, (small ones) 10 
to 30 gr., (middle-sized) 20 to 4.0, or even 60 
gr., (lcvrge)Jt to 1 dr., orseven 2 dr. 

Aloes is also used in dyeing; and as a colour- 
ing matter in stains, lacquers, and varnishes. 
Aloes, and several of its preparations, are like- 
wise extensively employed to adulterate pos- 
ter. 

Var. These, arranged in the order of their 
reputed medicinal value, a: re — Socotrine, Hepa- 
tic, Barbadoes, Cape, &c.; and alphabet^glly, 
as given below : — , 

Barba'does Aloes. Syn. Aloes in goueds ; 
Ai/ois Babbaden'sis, L., Ph. L. &. E. Im- 
ported from Barbadoes and Jamaica, usually in 
gourds ; sometimes in boxes. r The best is the 
inspissated 3 dice of the cut leaf of aloe vulga 
ris ; an inferior quality is r prepared from the 
decoction. — Char., fyc. Opaque, lustreless, of 
a liver colour, a little tending to black, with a 
■bitter nauseous taste, and a very disagreeable 
odour, especially when breathed on; powder , 
a dull olive-yellow- It is the * hepatic aloes* of 
most continental writers, and said to be the 
’AXojpof Dioscorides. *It is more active tha£ 
the other varieties *$>f. “aloes ; buiPis also more 
v apt to occasion^ hemorrhoids, and to gripe, 
than any of them. 

CaV alline Aloes (-line). Syn. FcetTd aloes, 
Hoese a. ; Aloe cajballi'na, A. Gtjtnien'sis, 
L. ; Aloes caballin, Er. From aloe In'dica 
(O’Shau^knessy) ; or from 'aloe spied ta by 
long and careful boiling (Lindley). Used 
only by farriers. Scarcely known in English 
commerce. 

Cape Aloes. Syn , Aloe Capen'sis, A. lu'- 
cida ( Geiger), L. Imported from the Cape of 
Good Hope, and obtained from aloe spied ta , ^ 
and other Cape species. Odour, stronger and 
even more disagreeable than that of Barbadoes 
aloes; colour, deep greenish-brown; appear- 
ance, shining and resinous ; fracture, generally 
glassy; powder , a lively greenish-yellow; al- 
most completely soluble in boiling water, de- 
coction paler than that of otbsr kinds. It is' 
weaker than Barbadoes or ei*en hepatic $]oes, 
and is more ?pt to gripe, &e., than the latter. 
A finer kind, known as * JBethelsdorp aloes/ 
imported from Algoa Bay, is more 0$ a liver 
colour, and softer than the r preceding, and 
hence often called CAPErHEPA?io- aloes. 

Hepat'ic Aloes. Syn. <£ombayV Aloes*, 
Ea^ t- India a.*, Livee - cololeed Soco- 
* TBINE a. # ; Aloe hepatToa, Ph. L. & D.; A. 
In'dic^, Ph. E. Imported from Bombay and 
Madras. It is usually said to be obtained from 
44 uncertain species of aloes j;** hut it is almost 
eertain that it is 44 fcjie juice of the Socotrine 
aloes plant which has beep solidified without the 
aid of artificial heat/* 1 2 * — Char., Opaque, 

of a liver colour, bitter taste, and an unpleas- 
ant odesir.** c (Ph. L.) 'It is less odorous, 

1 Aloes, however large the dose, often fails to purge 

, sheep. In very large quantities it is poisonous to then* 

. £ Pereira, “ Mem. Mat. Med. and Therap vol. ii, 188, 

4th Ed. ; “Pkarm. down.,” rol. xi. 


darkep coloured, and more opaque than Soco- 
trine aloes; its powder has also a duller co- 
lour ; and weak spirit leaves mQ.ch undissolved ^ 
matter. Its decoction on cooling frequently 
deposits a yellow powder. The finer and 
brighter varieties of hepatic aloes are com- 
monly sf(ld f o? 4 Socotrines,* and their medicinal 
virtues |pre nearly similar. c (See below*) 
n Indian Aloes (various) : — 1. Beep brown or 
black, very opaque, and less soluble thau ordi- 
nary aloes. Scarcely known in commerce. — 2. 
Several varieties ranging in character from 
4 Cape aloes* to, 4 hepatics,* and occasionally to 
4 Barbadoes,* obtained from several species. 

Mo'cha Alf3s (-kaA). Syn. Aloe he Mocha, 

L. Importedrfrom Muscat. An inferior kind 
of Indian aloes. (Christison.) It is obtained 
fr$m the same plant as produces genuine hepa- 
tic aloes. (Lindley.) It holds an intermediate 
position between 4 Cape* and ‘hepatics,* hut 
contains much impurity ; the latter often 
amounting to upwards of 25^-. Some specimens 
are, however, of excellent quality. When 
melted and 4 doctored,* it is sold for Barbadoes, 
hepatic, and even Socotrine aloes. 

Soc'otrine Aloes (~trin ; siik'-J). Syn. Socf- 
OTOEINE ALOES, SmYB'NA A., TUB'KEY A.J 

Aloe Socotbi'na, Ph. L.’; Aloe, Ph. L. 1836 ; 

A. Socotoei'na, Ph. E. <e The juice of the cut 
leaf of uncertain species hardened by tbe air.** 
(Ph. L.) Genuine Socotrine aloes is generally 
supposed to he obtained from aloe spied ta; 
but is referred to by Be Candolle to a distinct 
species, a. Socotri'na; and by Martins, also to 
a. purpuras' cens. Formerly tbis variety was 
brought from theTsland of Socotra or Zoeotora 
(hence the name), by way of Smyrna and 
Malta; but it is now chiefly obtained from 
Bombay^and Madras. — Chcur Sfc. Colour, 
garnet red to golden red ; smell, peculiar and 
aromatic, not unlike a decaying russet apple, 
especially when fresh-broken, or breathed on, 
or wanned; taste, permanently and intensely 
hitter; fracture, conchoidal; softens in the 
h^id, and becomes adhesive, yet retains con- 
siderable brittleness ;powder, bright golden-yel- 
low colour ; central portions of the lump^often 
soft, especially wheji first imported. “ It is 
brittle, hitter, of a reddish-brown colour, and 
an aromatic odour. Light permeates thin re- 
cently broken lam&se.** (Ph. L.) “ In thin 
pieces, translucent and garnet red; almost en- 
tirely soluble in spirit of the strength of sherry* 
Very r£re/* (Ph. E.)' 

Socotrine aloes are always preferred for 
medicinal purposes, and are the only variety * 
used in perfumery, varnishes, and other nice 
purposes in the arts. 

Strained Aloes. Syn. Melted Adoes ; Aloe 
ccb&a'ta, L. Proc. I. The aloes are melted 
in a copper pan, by the heat of steam or a - 
w^fcer bath, and are then pressed through a 
strong hair or wire gjbve, and allowed to cool. “ 

2. As above, but with^ the addition of about 
twice its weight of water ; the decoction being 
strained and evaporated. 
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Obs. Mocha, ^ Indian, and other gorgmon of Edinburgh, have applied this name to a crys- 
aloes, treated in this way and coloured, talline substance, which they assert to he the 
are frequently told for melted or strained pure cathartic principle of aloes. Jheir pro- 
* Socotrines" and 4 hepatics/ The colouring cess is to evaporate to the consistence of a syrup, 
matter usually employed is the precipitated in vacuo, a solution* obtained by exhausting a 
carbonate of iron (sesquioxide), or Venetian mixture of aloes and sand, with cold water, 
red, in very fine *powder, with, sometmes, a ai$ then to apt it aside for a few days. The 
little anmatto. This* fraud is noi'reaclly de- resulting dark crystalline mass is purified by 
tected by mere inspection, by those unaccus- ^pressure between folds of bibulous paper, and 
tomed to these matters ; and hence the impu- 1 repeated crystallisation from hot water. Bar- 


nity with which it is perpetrated. 

The object in melting aloes is to deprive it 
pf the foreign matters, as sand, leaves, pieces 
of wood, &c., which the commoner kinds gene- 
rally contain in large quantities*- The action 
of the heat drives off much of their nauseous 
smell, at the same time that it deepeng their 
-colour, and renders their appearance moje 
translucent and resinous, to the disguise of 
their original nature. The operation, on the 
large scale, is usually carried on at night, in 
consequence of the horribly nauseous fumes 
evolved, which may be smelt at a great dis- 
tance, and contaminate the clothes of those 
engaged in it for a long time afterwards. 

AI/OES WOOD. Syn. Al'oe-wood ; ENGLE- 
WOOD,* Agal'lochum (-kuna). Lignum al'oes, 
L. agal'loohi, L. a. ve"bi, L. AQ'TTIL-E, L. 
aspai/athi, L.; Agalloche, Bois d s aloes, 
Er. ,* Aloeholz, Ger. ; Calam'bac, Calam 7 - 
. boitc, Ind, ; XYLO-AL'oESf. A name applied 
to the wood of aloex'ylon agal'lochum (Lam.), 
a leguminous tree of Cochin China ; and, 
though apparently less correctly, to that of 
aquiW'ria ag alio chum and a . ovafta (Lour.), 
trees of tropical Asia, belonging to a different 
nat. order ; Both are highly fragrant and 
aromatic? used in fumigations and pastilles, 
and occasionally, by cabinet makers and in- 
layers. The essential oil of th£wood,ffissolved 
in spirit, was regarded by Hoffman as <$ne of 
the best cordials and invigorants known. 
The same has also been said of a tincture of 
its resin. 

The same name and synonyms are popula^Jy 
applied to the resin of the above woods (aloes- 
wood*»besin), of which there are two varie- 
ties ; — the one, light and* porous, and filled 
with a highly fragrant resinous substance ^ the 
other, denser and less resinous. It is an oily 
concretion in the centre of 4^ie tree, the result 
disease, which gradually hardens, and, in 
time, kills it. It is highly fragrant, and is 
said to he nervine, cephalic; cardiac, and 
stimulant* The' powder is regarded as tonic 
' and astringent. Of all perfumes jjns is said 
. to be the one most esteemed by oriental na- 
tions. 

AL0ET1C. Syn. Aloet'ictjs, L. Aloe- 
tiqtte, Er. Of or belonging to aloes, in 
medicine, pharmacy, &c., applied to any prepa- 
ration containing aloes as a characteristic in- 
gredient ; made or obtained from aloes: Sub- 
stantwely, an aloetic ufedicme. 

■ AI/OIIT (-o-in). C^R^O?. [Eng., Fr.] Syn . 
Ai/6nr; A&oif'HA, L. The Messrs.T. & H. Smith, 


badogi? aloes are commonly used for the purpose ; 
but soft or semi-liquid Socqtrine aloes, .pr tbe 
unevaporated Socotrine-aloes juice, is probably 
its best source. — Dose, 1 to 2 gr. 

ALOPE'CIA (-sh'S). [LJ Syn. Al 7 opecy, 
Fox'-evil; Alopi&ie, Fr.; Fitchseatjde, Ger. 

In. pathology, baldness from disease, often ex- 
tending to the heard and eyejprows; as dis- 
tinguished from ‘ calVities/ or ordinary baldness 
arising from attenuation of the scalp or de- 
fective nutrition. See Baldness. 9 „ 

ALPACA. A species of Llama, popularly 
known as the Peklyian Sheep, an animal 
intermediate between the camel and sheep, 
having long silky hair,, nearly as fine a^ that 
of the Cashmere goat. >It was introduced to 
the British manufacturers"' in 1834, when only 
5700 lbs. of it was imported ; buJ5 it soon became 
an important article of commerce, the quantity 
imported having gradually risen to above 2£ 
millions of lbs. in 1853 ; whilst the price has 
risen from abouts9<2. to %s?1d, the lb*, in the 
same time. The name is also given to fabrics 
woven from the wool of this animal ; and to 
others in fine wool, made in imitation of them. 
The gigantic factory, &c., erected at Saitaire, 
Yorkshire, in 1852, for this manufacture, 
covers about 12 acres of land. See Llama. 

AI/PHA-0RSELL1C ACID. See^OESELLic 
Acid. * 

AL'QTJIFOIT (-ke-f 55). Syn. BlacU lead-obe, 
Potteb’s obe. A native sulphide of lead used 
by potters to give a green glaze to coarse 
wares. 

- ALSTObttA SQHOLABIS. (Ind.Ph.) Habitat. 
Common in forest* throughout India. — Officinal 
part . The hark (Alstonice cortex^. It occurs 
in $hick, irregular, more or less contorted 
p&ces, ^asily broken. It consists of a tough 
greyish' epidermis, investing a huff or pale 
cinnamon-coloured bar J:; internally, still lighter 
in coloury^and oi | spongy texture, having a 
very bitter taste, but devoid of odour. — Proper- 
ties. Astringent tonic, anthelmintic, anSpe^**”' 
riodie. — Therapeutic uses . In chronic diarrhoea 0 
and the advanced stages of dysentery; also as' 
a tonic in* debility after fevers and other ex- 
hausting diseases.—Do^. B^to 5 grains, either, 
alone or combined, in bowel affections, with 
small dose^ of ipecacuanha and^xtract of gen- 
tian. — Preparations. TnrcPUBE op Alstohia 
{Tinctura ^ALstoma^. Take of ^lsto^a hark, 
bruised, ounces ; proof spirit, 1 gbit. JMa- 
cerate for seven days in a dosed vessel, with 
occasional agitation; filter, > and add sufficient 
proof spirit to make Tjpinti| Or prepare by 
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percolation, as Tincture of Calumba. — Dose. 1 
to 2 fluid drachms. ■ 

Infusion^ of Alstoniar. (Infusmn Alsionim) 
Take of alstonia bark, bruised, i an r ounce ; 
boiling water, 10 fluid omees. Infuse in a 
covered vessel for an hour and strain. — Dose, 
Erom 1 to 2 fluid ounces twice or thrice da^.y. 
A good serviceable tonic. 

ALTERATIVE (awl'-ter-a-tiv). Syn % Al 7 - 
tebant# ; Al'tebans -(a!-), L. ; Alterant, 
Alteratif, Er. In medicine , having '-power 
to alter; applied^ to substances and agents 
which occasion a change in the habit or con- 
stitution, and thus re-establish the healthy 
functions of the h^dy, or any part of it, with- 
out producing any sensible eVacuation or other 
obvious effect. 

ALTERATIVES (-ttvz) v Syn, AltERANTiA* 
L. ; Alteratifs, &c., Fr. Alterative medi- 
cines or agents. The preparations of mercury 
and bdiner when properly administered, are 
the most useful members of this class; and 
are those which are now the most generally 
employed. 

AITHETR (al-the'-m). Syn, Alth2E'inA,L. 
The name given hy BraconnotTo a substance 
_ identical with aspcvragin, which he discovered 
in the * marsh-mallow* {althm'a officina'lis, 
Linn.). 

ALTJDEL (-u-). In clerr&stFy, a pear-shaped 
glass or earthen pot- open at both ends, for- 
merly hluch used for competing other ves- 
sels in the process of sublimation. A number 
of them joined together are still employed for 
the distillation of quicksilver, in Spain. 

ALUM. E 2 S0 4 . A1 2 (S0 4 ) 3 . 24Aq. Syn, 

POTASH-ALUM, SULPHATE OF ALUMINUM AND 
POTASSIUM, COMMON ALUM ; Alu'MEN, 
POTAS'SIdi?M, L.; Alun, Sulfate ILLU- 
MINE El ? de potasse, Fr. ; Alaun, Ger.; 
Alume, ItffiL 

The principal alnm-works^n England, until 
recently, were those of Lord Glasgow, at Hur- 
lett and Campsie, near Glasgow, and those of 
Lords Dundas and Mtdgrave, o,t Whitby, York- 1 
shire (est. 1600) ; but those -of Mr. Spence, at 
Manchester, ^nd at Goole (Yorkshire), and of 
Mr. Pochin,at Manchester, are now amonf the 
largest, if they be^not actually the largest m 
the world. There are also ‘extensive alum- 
jvorks at and near Neweastte-on-Tyne; hut 
nope of importance, as wf» know Of, in any 
otb^ r part ofthese realms. 

JSfat. 7bi$tP Alum is found native in some 
places # (native alum), either effloresced on 
the surface of bituminous alum- schist (Gdtt- 
Wigg, Austria) ; united with the soil in the 
neighbourhood of volcanoes "(Solf atara, Naples); 
when it may be obtained by simple lixiviation 
and evaporation? a little potash being' commonly 
added to convert the excess of sulphate of 
alumina^resent into aluu£ It i&^also found 
in certain .mineral waters (East Indies). 

Sources. The alum of commerce is usually 
obtained from schistose pyritic clays, com- 
monly termed alhpi-ores, aluminous shale, a.- 


schist, r&c.; and from alum-rock, a.-stone, or 
alunite. At La Tolfa, Civita Vecchia, where 
the best Roman-alum is produced, the source 
is stratified alum-stone. On the Continent, 
and in Great Britain, it is generally pyri- 
taceous clays, volcanic aluminous ores, alu- 
minoujV shale, or alum-slatA These minerals 
contain; sulphide of iron; alumina, bitumen or 
carbon, and frequently a salt of potassium.* Of 
late years large quantities of alum have been 
prepared on the banks of the Tyne from alu- 
minous clay. 

Prep. The manufacture of alum is techni- 
cally said to he conducted according to the 
natural prd$es$ when prepared from alum- 
schist or ahum-ore; and according to the 
artificial process when made by acting on 
clay with sulphuric acid, and adding a potas- 
sium salt to the resulting lixivium. The follow- 
ing are the details, of these processes : — 

a. From ALUM-ORE, ALUMINOUS SCHIST, or 
SHALE, &C. : — • 

1. The mineral '(alum-ore, a.-schist, &c.), is 
placed in* heaps, and moistened from time to 
time with water, when it becomes gradually 
hot, and falls into a pulverulent state. This 
decomposition commonly occurs either wholly, 
or partially, on the floor of the mine. If the 
ore does not possess this property on mere ex- 
posure to air and moisture, it is broken into 
pieces and laid upon a bed of brushwood and- 
small coal, to the depth of about four feet, 
when the pile is fired and fresh lumps of the 
alum-mineral thrown on, until the mass be- 
comes of considerable height and size. The 
combustion, as soon as established, is con- 
ducted with a smothered fire, until the cal- 
cination is complete; care being taken to pre- 
vent fusion, or the disengagement of either 
sulphurous or ''sulphuric acid, from contact 
between the ignited stones and the car- 
bonaceous fuel. 1 To promote these ends the 
pile, at the proper time, is e mantled * (as the 
workmen call it) or covered with a layer of 
already calcined and exhausted ore, in order 
to protect it from high winds and heavy rains ; 
as also to moderate the heat, and let It pro- 
ceed gradually, so'; that .the sulphur present 
may, not be lost or Wasted by volatilisation. 
The roasting is finally checked fey a thicker 
* mantling/ and thb whole allowed to cool. By 
this time the jule has usually lost about one 
half its bulk, and become open and porous in 
the interior, so that the air can circulate freely 
through the mass ; the latter, in dry weather* 
as the heap cools, being usually promoted by 
sprmklmg°a little water on it, which, by carry* 
ing down some of the saline matter, render^ 
the interior stiH more open to the atmosphere. 
The whole, when cold, or neatly Cold, is, if 

th&r own bituminous matter is, in many cases, sufficient 
to produce the heat required, which need not necessarily 
exceed 600 to 650° Eahr., provided it be continued for a 
sufficient period, It is only when they are less bitumi- 
nous or carbonaceous that stack or saw-dutt, Iso., is em- 
ployed. 1 - ; . ■ ■ 
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necessary, still further exposed to the action of 
air and moisture. The time required to calcine 
the heap proper^, including' that taken by the 
burned ore to cool, varies, according to its size 



and the state of the weather, fsom three to 
nine, or even twelve months. The residuum of 
the calcination is next placed in large stone or 
brick cisterns, and edulcorated with *water, 
■until all the soluble portion is dissolved out ; 
the solution is then concentrated in another 
stone cistern, so made that tile flame and heated 
air of its reverberatory furnace sweej> the whole 
surface of the liquor. (S ee<engr f ) The evapo- 
ration is continued until it just barely reaches 
the point at which crystals are deposited on 
cooling ; when it is run off: into coolers. After 
the sulphate of iron, always present, has been 
deposited in crystals, the mother-liquor, con- 
taining the sulphate of aluminum, is run into 
other cisterns, and a saturated solution of chlo- 
ride of potassium, or of sulphate of potassium, 
or (sometimes) impure sulphate or carbo- 
nate of ammonium, or a mixture of them, 1 
is added until a cloud or milkiness ceases 
to be produced on addition of more. 2 * * It is 
next allowed to settle- and get thoroughly cold, 
and the supernatant ‘mother-liquor’ being 



drawn off: with a pump <3r syphon, the precipi- 
tate, which is alum in the form of minute 


1 Tot pure votash-alum: a salt of potash#nly must be 
employed. 'When ammonia (usually in the form of gas- 
liquor or gas-&ulphate}is used as the precipitant, the product 
is ammonia-alum. Tim ordinary alums of commerce are 
now generally mixtures Of the two. * 

* The respective quantities required to produce 1<?0 
parts of alum from the sulphate of alumina liquor, are— 
Chloride of potassium . * f ; 15*7 

Sulphate of „ . . v 18:4 * 

„ ammonium «. , .• 13*# 

In practice, the exact qua|ttity required may be found 
by a previous trial of a little* f the aluminous liquor; but 
the*indications mentioned in the text will always show the 
operator when a sufficient dose is added'. - 


crystals (technically termed ‘flour 5 )' is well 
drained, and subsequently washed by stirring 
it up with a little vary cold wat$g, which is 
then coined off, §nd the operation repeated a 
second time with afresh water. A saturated 
solution of the pulverulent alum (‘flour 5 ) is 
n*xt formed* in a leaden boiler, and the clear 
portion is run or pumped off, while boiling hot, 
i into crystallising vessels, called ‘roaehing casks 5 
(see engr.), the staves»of which are lined with 
lead^nd nicely adjusted to each other. After 
the lapse of a week or ten days, the hoops and 
staves of these ‘ casks 5 are removed, when a 
thick crust of crystallised alum is found, which 
exactly corresponds in form and size to the 
interior of the cask. A few holes are then 
made in the sides of this mass, dear the bot- 
tom, to allow the contained mother-liquor to 
drain off, after which the whole is broken up 
and packed in casks for sale. Sometimes the 
alum thus obtained, or the lower p^rtiom of it, 
is washed with a little very cold water, and, if 
discoloured, or small or slimy, is purified by a 
second crystallisation. 

*2. As ammonia-alum *(Spence 5 s process j see 
below), but Tusing a potash-salt as the pre- 
cipitant, either wholly or in part, instead of 
ammonia ; and, in the latter case, supple- 
menting the deficiency of potash with ammonia, 
as there explain^. 9 * 

b. From aluminous clay and oil of vit- 

BIOL : — ’ * 

1. Clay, free or nearly free from ‘ carbonate 
of lime 5 and ‘Oxide of iron, 5 is chosen for 
this purpose. It is moderately calcined (in 
lumps) in a reverberatory furnace, until it 
becomes friable ; great care being taken that 
tjie heat he not sufficient to indurate it, 
which would destroy its subsequent Solubility* 

It is. next reduced to powder, sifted, atd mixed 
with about 45& of its weight of sulphuric acid 
(sp. gr. 1*45), thebpera#on being conducted in 
a krgc stone or brick basin arched over with 
brickwork. Heat is then applied, the flame and 
hot- air of a reverberatory furnace being made 
to s^eep over the surface of the liquor. 
The heat and agitation .are continued for 2 
or 3 ^avs, wfyen the mass is raked ^ut, and set 
aside in \ warm place for a £ew weeks (6 to 8), 
to allow the acid the more perfectly to combine 
with the clay. Jjd the end of this time the- 
newly forced sulphate of alumina is washed 
out, the solution evaporated until^ of a sp. 

of about 1*38 (1*24 for 1 ammonia-alum 5 ), and**” 
the salt of potash added. The retraining 
operations m resemble those above described. 
Good^alum may be produced ^y this process at 
about® two thirds the eosfc of rock or mine 
atom. , \ ' '' 

2. (Process of Mr, Pochin.) Fine China 
clay is heated in a furnace, and mixed with 
a suitable yo?oportioh of sulphuric acid; the 
latter being considerably diluted vrilh water, 
in order to moderate its aetion, which would 
otherwise he far too violent; The mixture is 

then paired' into cisterns'; farhhhed with 

1 ■, ■■ > - ■ 
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movable sides, where, in a few minutes, it soluble * in 18 parts of cold water, and in 
heats violently and boils. TCie thick liquid rather less than its own weight of boiling 
gradually becomes thicker, until it is converted , water ; tastes sweet, acidulous, and. very 
into a solid porous mass ; %e pores being pro- astringent ; is styptic ; and reddens litmus, 
duced by the bubbles of, steam which are When heated it melts, loses its water of erys- 
driven through it, owing to the heat resulting tallisation, and becomes white and spongy 
from the reaction of the ingredients 0 on es^h (DRiEf alt m); a strong heat, short of .white- 
other. This porous mass (alum-cake; con- ness, Recomposes it, with the evocation of 
centbatel alttm) appears perfectly dry,J oxygen and a mixture of sulphuric and sul- 
although retaining a large amount of com- phurous anhydride ; calcined with carbonaceous 
bined water. It also contains all the si%a of matter it suffers decomposition, and furnishes 
the original clay,<but in such a state of fine a pyrophoric residuum (Hombebg's pyboph'- 
division, that the whole appears homogeneous ; OEirs). Ignited with alkaline chlorides, 
whilst it imparts a dryness to the touch which hydrochloric acid is liberated ; which also occurs 
can scarcely be given to pure sulphate of when their ^concentrated solutions are boiled 
al umina . Front this substance a solution of together. Ammonia precipitates pure hydrate 
pure sulphate of alumina is easily obtainable of aluminum from potassium alum ; hut only 
by Hxiviatioiy and allowing the resulting snhsulphate from the simple sulphate . of 
solution to deposit its silfea before using it; alumina. Sp.gr, 1*724 ; hut, when containing 
but for many purposes the presence of the ammonia, often so low as 1*710. 
finelydivichd sihca is not objectionable. The Tests , $c. It is easily recognised hy its 

sulphate-of-alumina solution so obtained is crystalline form, its taste, and by its complete 
adapted to all the .purposes in dyeing for which solubility in water. * Its aqueous solution gives 
alum is now employed; the sulphate of potash a white gelatinous precipitate soluble in excess; 

3 or of* ammo nia in the latter being an umr> a platinum wire moistened with the solution 
cessary constituent, and one merely added to imparts a violet colour to the blowpipe flame ; 
facilitate the purification and subsequent crys- and chloride of barium gives a white precipitate 
tallisation of the salt. To obtain alttm from insoluble in nitric acid, 
the porous alum-cake (the proper proportion Tur. When pure, its solution is not affected 
of acid having heen^used ig its preparation, or by tincture of galls, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
subsequently added), it is only necessary to ferrocyanide of potassium, near solution of 
precipitate its concentrated 1 - solution with a nitrate of silver. Heated with caustic potassa, 
strong solution of a salt of potash, or of ammo- or quick-lime, it does not evolve fumes of 
nia, or a mixture of them, and to otherwise ammonia. 

proceed as before. Admit ., , <f*c. The principal impurity, and one 

Ratio. In the above process the sulphide of which renders alum unfit for the use of the 
iron of the shale or schist is converted by dyer, is iron. This may he readily detected hy 
atmospheric oxygen into sulphate of iron anjl the blue precipitate it gives with ferrocyanide 
sulphuric tcid ; the sulphuric acid decomposes of potassium, or the black precipitate with 
" the elayS setting silica free, and producing sulphide of amfnonium, which are very delicate 
sulphate of’ aluminum. The sulphate of iron is tests.& Lime, another very injurious con- 
mostly got rid of hy concentering the solution tamination, may he detected hy precipitating 
of the mixed sulphates, and the mother-liquors the alumina and iron (if any) with ammonia, 
are converted into alum by the addition of the and then adding oxalate of ammonia to the 
salt of potassium. When chloride of potash bailed and filtered liquid. The liquid filtered 
sium is used, it yields chloride of irop and from the last precipitate (oxalate of lime) may 
sulphate pf ^potassium, the latter combining still contain magnesia, which maybe detected 
with the sulphate of aluminum, and the fc&rner by the white precipitate caused on the addition 
remaining behind# in the mother-liquor. See of jp. alkaline phosphate. Common alum 
Alums (in Chemistry). * frequently contains ammonia, from urine, or . 

Comp. Potassium akun tyas the formula the crude sulphafe of the gas-works, having 
K a g0 4 . Al^SOJs . 24<Aq. m m been employed^ in its manufacture. Powdered 

J*rop. Alum crystallises in regular octahe- alum is frequently adulterated with common! 
Girons, often with truncated edges and angles ; salt, izf which case it*gives a white curdy pre- 
,j\ (see ^ngr.J) and sometimes cipitate with nitrate of silver, turning black by 

Jm \ • in cubes, but only when exposure to the light. 

t there .is a deficiency of Rhys, eff., Sfe. In small quantities alum 
0 \ # acid in its composition, acts as an astringent ; in larger doses, as an 

^S Ml ~ — with the alkali in slight ex- irritanp It acts chemically on the animal 
cess of the proper quantity. ti#sues and fluids, is absorbed, and has been 
(Ldwel.) 1 It is slightly discovered in the liver, spleen, and urine 
• 0 • efflore&ent ih* dry air ; (Qrfila), the last often becoming acid (Kraus). 

; 1 The ordinary alum, of commerce, consists of large -^turnaHy,. it is ^stringent. The almost 
crystalline masses, which , do not present any regular * Good English alum conif ins less than 0*1% of iron, 
geometrical form; tat by immersion in water for a*ew The best Roman or Italian alums seldom eonteufi more 
> recta ^ alar forms are developed on th^005% of iron-alnm, notwithstanding their estate 
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general use o£ alum, by the English bakers, is 
one of the most fertile sources of d^sj?epsia 
and liver and J>owel complaints, in adults; 
and of debility and rickets in children. Bad 
teeth and their early decay, is another conse- 
quence of the daily use of alum in our food. 
The bone matter (phosphate of lime) of, bread, 
instead being assimilated by t% system, is 
either wholly, or in part, converted into a salt 
of alumina, which is useless and incapable of' 
appropriation. When alum has been taken in 
poisonous doses an emetic should ' be given, 
followed by warm diluents and demulcents 
containing a little carbonate of soda; and 
subsequently, by a purgative. % 

Uses, tyc. The applications of alum in the 
arts and manufactures are numerous and im- 
portant. It is used to harden tallow an& fats ; 
to render wood and paper incombustible ; to 
remove greasiness from printers' blocks and 
rollers; to prepare a paper for whitening 
silver and silvering brass in the co?d ; to help 
the separation of the butter from milk ; to 
purify turbid water; to dress skins ; to fix 
and brighten the colours in dyeing ; to make 
lake and pyrophorus, &c. &c. It is also 
extensively used for clarifying liquors, and for 
many other purposes connected with the arts 
and everyday life. In medicine, alum is used 
as a tonic and astringent, in doses of 5 to 
20 gr. ; as a gargle (1 dr. to | pint of water) ; 
and as a collyrium and injection (10 to 15 gr. 
to 6 oz. of water). In lead colic, ^ to 1 dr. of 
alum (dissolved in gum-water), every 3 or 4 
hours, is said to be infallible. Powdered alum 
is frequently applied with the tips of the 
fingers, in cases of sore throat and ulcera- 
tions of the mouth, &c. A teaspoonful of it 
is said to be one of the very best emetics 
in croup. (Df! Meigs.) Alkalies, < •alkaline 
carbonates, lime, magnesia* acetate of^ lead, 
astringent vegetables, &c., are incompatible 
with it. 

Gen. commentary. In addition to the par- 
ticulars of its manufacture given above, we 
may add, that the plan of getting rid of &e 
ferric^alts there referred to, has to some con- 
siderable extent been successfully replaced by 
that of precipitating the alum, instead of the 
sulphate of iron, by adding alkaline matter to 
the lixivium. The crystqjline precipitate is 
purified by draining, re-solutlon, and re-cry stal- 
Hsation; whilst the sulphate of iron and Epsom- 
salts contained in the mother-liquor, are ob- 
tained by subsequent evaporation and crystal- 
lisation ; after which a fresh crop of alum may 
be got from it, by the use of an a&aline pre- 
cipitant, as before. 

In estimating the strength of his solution, 
the alum-maker takes as a standard, a Sheasijre 
or sp. gr. bottle capable of holding exactly 80 
pennyweights of distilled water. The excess 
of the weight of liquor, in pennyweights, o$er 
80, or that of water, is caHed so many "penny- 
weights strong/ The! one of 90 pennyweights 
(90 dwt.) is said to be ‘10 dwt. strong { or 


simply , 4 one of 90 dwt. 3 These numbers cor- 
respond to 2|| degrees of Twaddle's hydro- 
meter, and may easily be found by dividing ' 
Twaddle's degrees by 2*5 or 2\ ; op by multi- 
plying 9 * them by* # 4, and pointing off the 
right-hand figure of the product for a deci- 
mjL The result is in alum-makers' penny- 
weights’ 

By a patent now expired (Weisman's, 1839), 
‘the ferric salts are precipitated by the addition 
of a solution of ferrocyanide of potassium 
(pru^siate of potash) ; after which the super- 
natant clear liquor, which is* now a solution of 
nearly pure sulphate of alumina, is decanted, 
and evaporated for future ‘ operations, until it 
either forms, on* cooling? a concrete mass, 
which is moulded into bricks or lwnps, for the 
convenience of ‘ packing,' or until it is suffi- 
ciently concentrated to be converted into alum 
by tbe addition of a salt of potash or of ammonia, 
in tbe usual manner. The product^ in each 
case, is perfectly free from ' 'iron.* By a like 
addition of tbe ferrocyanide to a solution of 
ordinary sulphate of alumina or alum, the 
cj^er may himself easily render them free from 
iron, or iron#alum; wjien* as mordants for 
even the most delicate colours, they are equal 
to the very best Roman alum. « 1 

Another process has been patented (Barlow 
& G-ore, 1851) ^for the manufacture of alum 
from the ash or residue of the combustion of 
Boghead-coal, w^ich, though hithoyto re- 
garded as almost valueless, actually contains 
about 30£ of alumina. It has not, however, 
been found a convenient material for the pur- 
pose. 

By the latest and most approved processes 
the least possible quantity of boiling water or 
liquor is employed for making the solutions, so 
that they may crystallise without evaporation, 
and thus economise fuel; and tbe mother- 
liquors of previqjis operations are constantly 
employed for this purp6se, when possible. Nor 
is anything which is convertible to use, from 
.the drainage of the heaps, to the liquor 
and slime of tlie roaching casks, allowed to 
he Wasted. * 

Bf whatever process, or fr^n whatever 
materials ahim is obtained it is absolutely ■ 
necessary for the successful and economical 
conduct of its manufacture, that the precise 
compositiqp of the ffiineral or minerals em- 
ployed should be Exactly known. This ^an 
only be determined by actual analysis, which—* 
should be extended 'to several parts of the 
same bed, and particularly to the upper and 
lower strata, winch frequency differ in com- 
position from each other, *and thus require 
different treatment* or may he most advan- : 
tageously employed in combination witheaeh 
other. Tne necessity of this will he seen by 
reference tq the composition of the following 
minerals, which the top contain* a larger 
proportion of iron-pyrites than the- bottom, 
and the two require to be mixed, to-' equally 
diSuse the sulphuric acid , generated by the 
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calcinatipn, &c., to which they are sub- 1 The following is the per-eentage composition 
jected, . I nf fteff-.a.fn ahrm shalp.s : — 


of ceffcafn alum shales : — 


Sulphide of iron! 
(pyrites) J 

Silica... 

Protoxide of iron.. . . 

Alumina 

Lime 

Magnesia <*.. 

Oxide of manganese 
Sulphuric £cid (S0 3 ) 

Potassa <%. 

Soda 

Chlorine 

Coal* 

Water 

Loss «... 


Wliitby, Yorkshire. 

( Richardson .) r 

Top rock. 

Bottom 
c rockr. 

^4-2° 

8*50 

52-25 

51*16 % 

8*49 

6*11 

18-75 

18*30 

1*25 

2*15 

*91 

*90 

trac&s 

traces 

1-37 

2*50 

*13 

traces 

r 20 

traces 

traces 

traces 

4*97 

8*29 

2*88 

2*00 

4*60 

(?) 

loo- 

O 

o 


£ 


Sulphide of iron! 
(pyrites) J 

Silica 

Protoxide of iron ... 

Alumina 

Lime 

i? 


Sulphuric md .... 

Potassa 

Soda 

Carbon or bitu- *] 
minous matter J 

Coal 

Water 

Loss 


Canrpsie, near Glasgow. 
(Ronalds.) 

Top rock. 

Tcp rock. 

Bottom 

rock. 

e 

40-53 

38*48 

9-63 (?) 

15*40 

15-41 

20-47 (?) 

. — 

— 

2*18 

11*35 

11-64 

18-91 (?) 

1*40 

2*22 

*40 

*50 

*32 

2-17 

*15 

— 

*55 



— 

*05 

*90 

— 

1-26 

— 

— - 

•21 

27*65 (?) 

28*80 

(?) 

_ _ 



8-51 

r — 

— 

8-54 

2*13 (?) 

3*13 

1-59 (?) 

100* 

100* 

100* 


Alum-rock, or alum-stone, is a species of 
impure ahwite, and: is not or very common 
occurrence. That of Tol|a, near Civita- 
Yecchia, according to Klaproth, consists of — 


Silica 

. 56*5 

Alumina 

. 19* 

Sulphuric acid (S0 3 ) , 

. 16*5 

Potassa ..... 

. 4* 

Wajpr .. , , . . *, 

. 3* 

Lqss ...... 

* 1* 

f 

• . — 

^ tr 

100* 


winch exhibits an excess of about 3# of sul- 
phuric acid, and about 14& of alumina, more 
than are requisite to form afum with the 4§ 
of potassa; proportions which, thereCore, 
require to btffeupplemented with a potassium- 
salt during $he process of manufacture. The 
alum-stone of Mont d’Or contains, according 
to Cordier, 1*4$- of oxide of iron. 

The presence of lim^in a£um-or^ is most 
prejudicial, owing to its affinity for sulphuric 
B^acid being greater than that of either alumina 
Or iron. Ores containing it in any quantity 
are, therefore, unfitted for ther manufacture of 
alum. Magnesia r is also prejudicial; hut in 
this case, the sulphate of magnesia left in- the 
mother-liquors is net wholly valueless, as it 
may he crystallised and sold as 4 Epsom-salt/ 
-—a thing which is actually don * in some 
English alum-works. 

The potash-salt employed by the alum- 
makers is either the sulphate or the chloride — 
chiefly the latter; its sources being the waste 
liquor of Soap-works, saltpetre refineries, and 


f glass-houses. Wood-ashes, though rich in 
i potash, do not answer well unless freed by 
- lixiviation from the large amount of car- 
bonate of lime which is always present in 
them. 

The ammonia-salt used in making alum is 
generally the crude sulphate prepared from 
the waste ammoniacal liquor of gas-works, 
or that from the manufacture of sal-ammoniac 
^ by the destructive distillation of animal 
matter. «8oth £hese- liquors •‘may be used 
without previous conversion into sulphate 
of ammonia whenever, there is an excess 
of sulphuric acid in the aluminous solu- 
tion. 

Soda- salts are seldom, if ever, used as pre- 
cijStants in the manufacture of alum, on 
account of the easy solubility of the resulting 
soda- alum — a property which unfits them for 
this purpose. See Alumina, Ammonia, 
Dyeing-, Mobdants, Potassa, Sulphtteic 
Acid, &c, (also below). 

W'ria Alum. (NH 4 ) 2 S0 4 . Al^SO^ . 
24Aq. Syn. '-(Altjmen ; AluM; B. P.), 
Ale'men Ammrnia^Xm, L.; Adtjf d j am- 
moniaqee, A. ammoniacal, Fr. This is an 
alum in which the sulphate of potassium is 
replaced by^an equivalent of sulphate of am- 
monium. It is prepared by adding crude 
sulphate of ammonium - to solution of sul- 
phate <5f aluminum; or gas-liquor, putrid 
unhe, &c., to the acid-sulphate. 

Much of the common alum, especially that 
prepared on the Continent, contains both potas- 
sium and ammonium^ and recently, enormous, 
works for its manuf acturemye been established, 
in England. As an astringent, and as a source i 
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of alumina in dyeing, it resembles potash-alum 
(i, e. ordinary alum). It may, however? be 
readily distinguished from the latter by the 
fumes of ammonia which are evolved when it 
is moistened and triturate^, or heated, with 
caustic potassa or quick-lime ; and by the resi- 
duum of its expo|ure to a white heat being 
pure alumina. See ^lttm (antb). % g 

Basic Alum. AJ. variety of alum found 
native at Tolfa. On calcination and subse- 
quent lixiviation, it yields ordinary alum. A 
like substance falls as a white powder, when 
newly precipitated alumina is boiled in a solu- 
tion of alum. 

Baume's Alum. Alum-white, ^ee White 
Pigments. 

Dried Alum; Burnt Alum. Syn. Alu'men 
us'tum, A. exsicoa'tum (B. P.) ; Alun* Sec, 
Fr. ; Gebbannteb alaun, Ger. ; Altjme cai» 
CINATO, Ital. Alum deprived of its water of 
crystallisation by heat. 

P rep. Take of alum, 4 oz, Heat* the alum 
in a porcelain dish or other suitable vessel, till 
it liquefies, then raise and continue the heat, 
n<ft allowing it to exceed 400°, till aqueous 
vapour ceases to be disengaged, and the salt 
has lost 47 per cent, of its weight. Reduce 
the residue to powder, and preserve it in a well- 
stopped bottle. 

Prop., tyc. Similar to those of common alum, 
but it is rather more astringent, and is less 
soluble. When moistened, or placed in contact 
with water, it resumes its water of crystalli- 
sation with evolution of heat. — Dose. 10 to 20 
gr. ; in colic (especially painters 5 colic), hae- 
moptysis, &c. It is chiefly used as an escha- 
rotic, to destroy ‘ profld flesh, 5 &c. 

Chrome Alum. See Altjme (in Chemistry). 

Tron Alum (-urn). Syn. Alu'men Fsb'bi- 

CUM, SUI/PHAS 'TEB'eI ET PO^AS'SiE^FEE'BI 
PEBOX'lDI PGTASSIO-STJl/PHAS, &C„ L. 

Comp. K 2 S0 4 . Ee 2 (S0 4 ) 3 . 24Aq. % 

Prep. Take of peroxide of iron, 9 lbs. ; sul- 
phuric acid, 14 lbs.; dissolve, dilute the mixture 
with water, q.s., and add of potassium sulphate, 
10 lbs. ; evaporate, and crystallise. * 

Prop# Sfo. Crystals, beautiful octahedrons 
of a pinkish or pale violet colour. . It is 
strongly recommended, by Sr, Tyler Smith, as 
a chalybeate tonic, and has been used by him, 
at St. Mary's Hospital, with marked success. 
It has also been used as a flfordant, in dyeing 
black, — Dose. % gr. to 5 gr. • 

Ro'man Alum. Syn . Red ahum* RoApH a., 
Roohb a., Rock a.* ; AlttVen Rqma'num, A. 
bu'bbum, A.bu'beum, &c., L. ; Aden Romain, 
A. de boohe. Ft.; Alume di booc#. It. In 
small fragments, covered with a reddish 
powder (alumenbubbum ve"bum) ; originally 
imported from Cjvita-Veechia, where it Occurs 
native. It is much esteemed by dyers from 
being nearly free from iron- alum. That now 
sold for it in England, is ordinary alum 
coloured with Venetian red, Armenian bole, 
or ros^pink (aeumen# bhbbtjm sbu"bium). 
This is. done by shaking the fragments in a 


sieve over a vessel of hot water, aqd then 
stirring them ^p with the colour, until the 
surface is uniformly tinged with it. In 
genuine roach-alum th3 colour not <£% covers 
the surface, but also partially pervades the 
substance of the crystals. The name was 
formerly also applied to a pure white variety of 
alum, prepared at Tolfa ; hut it is now, in Eng- 
lish commerce, exclusively given to common 
Mum artificially coloured, 

So'da Alum. Syn. Sulphas alumina et 
sod^e/L. Comp. • A1 2 (S0 4 ) 3 . 24Aq. 

An alum in which the potassium sulphate of 
common alum is replaced by a like salt of 
sodium. It does not occur in commerce. (Vide 
supra et infrd.) 9 * 

AL'UM-EARTH. Alumina. 

ALTJM MORDANTS. In dyeing, mordants 
having for their basis either coihmon alum or 
the acetate or sulphate of aluminum. See 
Alumina and Mobdants. 

AL' UM-ROOT. Syn. Ameb'ioan^SAN'iqle ; 
Heu'cheea (Ph.’ U. S.), L. The root of 
heuehera America'na (Linn.), a plant of North 
America. It is powerfully styptic and astrin- 
gent ; and is u$ed chiefly as an external appli- 
cation in cancer. * 

ALUM-WHITE. See White-JPigments. 
AL'UMS. Syn. Alu'mina (pi. of alufmen), 

L. In chemistry^ a term applied to a series or 
group of salts having* c common alnm 5 for their 
type, which they resemble in% crystalling form 
and constitution. 

It is found that the aluminum of common 
alum may he replaced by any other metallic 
oxide having a like constitution, without affec- 
ting the leading characteristics of the salt; 
and further, that in the newly formed com- 
pound, as in potash-alum, the seeouc^sulphate 
may Mso be replaced under the like conditions. 

All the alums crystallise in octahedrons or 
cubes, and they all^contain the same number of 
molecules of water. The alums of commerce 
(or % alums proper) all contain aluminum and an 
ajkaline sulphate. 

Prep. All the aJkms may be made by mixing 
together solutions bf the respective sulphates 
in equivalent proportions, when cljstals may 
be* obtained .by evaporation in The usual' ' 
manner. * The presence of sulphuric acid, in ' 
slight excess, assists their crystallisation. 

AL'UMED (ai'umd),* Mixed or impreg- 
nated with ’alum. dyeing, mordanted wiA 

alum. % | 

ALU'MEN (-rod-). [L.] Alum; the phar- 
macopoeia! name of alum. (See above.) • 
A1UMIMUM. Syn. Alu&inum (which 
see). | « % ■ jgpi 

ALUMINOUS. In mineralogy, of,resembl|gfjr 
or containing aluminum. , 

taining or obtained frorn^e. By spontablms 
ALUMINUM. [Rg^obtained inlon^tir®- 
MINIUM, Fr., i ■ , ; 

metallic radical or ^ afom, in powder, ^ parts ; 
distributed, united wiidjssolf^ ; • 

M. Wohler, who' ' mixture ■' 
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gray metallic powder (a.d. 1827); and later 
(1845), under the form of globules exhibiting 
the leading characteristics of the metal. In 
1854, M. ®nmas announced to the ‘ Academy 
of Sciences/ that M. St. Chiiir Deville had pro- 
cured pure aluminum from clay, and exhibited 
several specimens of considerable size and 
beauty. The result was a general impression 
that it might be easily obtained in any quan- 
tity, and ultimately at a reasonable price ; ex- 1 * 
pectations which have been only partly, though 
to a great extent, fulfilled, owing to the expense 
and trouble of the process, notwithstanding 
recent improvements. 

Prep* (M. Deville; a.d. 1854-59.) — A 
quantity of chloride of aluminum, varying 
from 200 £o 300 grammes (say from 6 to 
10 oz.), is introduced into a wide glass or por- 
celain tube, between two plugs of asbestos to 
retain it in position, and a current of hydrogen 
(thoroughly dried by passing first through con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, and then through a 
tube containing fused chloride of calcium) 
passed over it; a gentle heat being at the 
same time applied to the part of the tube con- 
taining the chloride/ to drive off any free 
hydrochloric aeia '"which might have been 
formed by the action of the air upon it. A 
small porcelain boat, containing sodium, is 
now introduced at the other ^extremity of the 
glass tube, which bs theif again closed ; and 
when ,the sodium is fuse£, the chloride is 
sufficiently heated to cause its vapour to come 
into free contact with it. A powerful reac- 
tion ensues, with the evolution of much heat, 
and this continues as long as any undecom- 
posed sodium remains to act on the passing 
vapour. The mass in the * boat,’ which is now 
a mixtur^ of the double chloride of aluminum 
and sodium, in which small globules of the 
newly reduced metal are suspended, is allowed 
to cool in the hydrogen ; fr after which it is 
treated with water, to remove the soluble 
double chloride. The residuum, consisting 
of small globules of aluminum, is lastly, 
reduced to a solid button or mass, by 
fusion, at a strong heat, 'Under a lafer of 
the fused tlouble chloride of aluminun^ and 
sodium. 0 * . r 

On a large seate two castdron cylinders are 
employed, instead of the glass or porcelain 
tube just referred tc f; the anterior one of 
•w%ich contains the sesquidhloride of aluminum, 
• and the posterior one a tray holding the sodium, 
of which 10 or 12 lbs. are commonly operated 
on at once. These eylin^rs are nnited by 
means of a smaller intermediate on#, filled with 

S :h serve to separate 
fid, and chloride of 
of the chloride of 
)ugh th^n. During 
of th§ chloride this 
kept h^hted to from 
two other cylinders 
chiefly the latter ; its sourced, since the chloride 
Uqhor of soap-works, saiparatively low tempera- 


ture, and the reaction between it and the fused, 
sodiifm/when once commenced, usually gene- 
rates sufficient heat for the completion of the 
process. 

Occasionally a mixture of the double chloride 
of aluminum and sodium, 40 parts ; chloride 
of sodium, 20 parts ; fluor sp$r, 20 parts ; each 
separately dried, powdered, and thei^ blended 
together; sodium, in small pieces, 7§ to 8 parts, 
are used instead of the last. 

It is likewise made from a mixture of kryolite 
and fused chloride of potassium, of each, in 
powder, 5 parts ; sodium, 2 parts ; a cast-iron 
crucible being employed ; the resulting minute 
globules bei^g collected and fused to a but- 
ton under a layer of the double chloride of 
aluminum and sodium. 

JPrtp, Sfo. Aluminum, when quite pure, 
closely approaches silver in appearance, except 
in being rather less white and lustrous than 
that metal. Ordinary specimens, called pure, 
have a slight bluish tint or tin-white colour, 
with a perfect lustre, but far inferior to that 
of pure silver. Sp. gr. 2*56 (about that of 
glass), which by hammering may be raised 
to 2*67. It is both ductile and malleable ; 
fuses at a temperature between the melting- 
points of zinc and silver; is not affected by 
either damp or dry air, or by oxygen at ordi- 
nary temperatures, or by water whether cold 
or boiling ; even steam, at a red heat, is only 
slowly decomposed by it. It is not acted on 
by nitric acid, however concentrated, unless 
boiling, and then very slowly; nor by dilute 
sulphuric acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, and the 
sulphurets, or even the fused hydrates of the 
alkalies. It is, however, readily dissolved by 
hydrochloric acid, with the evolution of hy- 
drogeA, even in the cold; and by a concen- 
trated «?oixtur$> of nitric and sulphuric acid. 
It is feebly magnetic, conducts electricity 
abouu 8 times better than iron, and is more 
electro-negative than even zinc. Commercial 
specimens, owing to the presence of iron and 
silicon, and often zinc, usually slowly tarnish 
& damp air, and possess the other properties 
described above in a somewhat dingjnished 
degree. 

In a finely divided state, particularly in the 
state of powder or minute scales in which it 
was originally obtained, when heated to redness, 
it catches fire aneTburns with great rapidity in 
the air, and in oxygen gas with intense bril- 
liancy, the product in each case being alumina. 

Aluminum unites with the other metals, 
forming allots, of which som'e promise to he 
of great cralue in the arts. An alloy of 100 
parts of aluminum with 5 parts of silver, may 
be worked like the pure metal, hut is harder 
mid susceptible of a finer polish, whilst- ifs 
property of not being affected by sulphuretted 
hydrogen and acids remains unimpa^^^ven 
3$ of silver is said to be sufficient to 

it the Ml brilliance and colour of pn^Mver. 
An alloy containing lftjj. of gold m.sofer and 
scarcely so malleable as the pure mei^.|Wjth 
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'8$ o£ iron, or 10$ of copper, it still remains 
tough and malleable ; but a larger proportion 
of either of the^ metals renders it brittle. 

The presence of 2 or 3$ of zinc destroys its 
ductility and malleability, and also impairs its 
colour and lustre ; whilst less than even \ $ of 
bismuth renders ^it brittle in a high degree. 
Small quantities of ^aluminum added to other 
metals change their properties in a very re- 
markable manner. Thus, copper alloyed with 111 
10$ of aluminum has the colour and brilliancy 
of gold, is harder than bronze, very malleable, 
and may be worked at high temperatures easier 
than the best varieties of iron ; and with 20$ 
is quite white, and closely resembles silver. 
With more than 12$ of aluminum the alloy is 
harder, but brittle. The alloy formed of 100 
parts of silver with 5 parts of aluminlim, is 
as hard as the silver of our coinage, whiM 
the other properties of the latter metal remain 
unaltered. 

Uses . The valuable properties of aluminium 
adapt it to numerous applications in the arts 
and everyday life. Hitherto these have been 
very limited, owing to its comparatively high 
price; which, notwithstanding it has fallen 
considerably, is still sufficient to prevent its 
general or even extensive application. The 
‘ eagles * of the French army have been made 
of it, as well as certain articles of jewelry, 
plate, &c., as brooches, bracelets, chains, spoons, 
and other ornamental and useful objects. 
Owing to its low sp. gr., it has been used as a 
suitable material for the minute decimal weights 
of chemists, for military helmets, trumpets, &e. 
A few cornet-a-pistons, for which its lightness 
and sonorousness admirably adapt it, have 
actually been made of it. Its power of resist- 
ing oxygen, sulphuretted hydrogen, moisture, 
&c., would render it invaluably as a cmtimg to 
metals, particularly iron and lead, to protect 
them from rust or corrosion, did not its price 
intervene. As an internal coating for water- 
pipes, cisterns, &c., no other substance, except 
gold and platinum, is so well adapted. In 
chemistry, capsules, tubes, &c., either made 3f 
or coated with it, may be often advantageously 
substituted for those of platinum. 

In addition to what has* been said above, it 
may be observed that, in preparing alumiifum, 
the chief care should be to^avoid accidents or 
failure by the employment of too high a tem- 
perature, and to avoid the product being con- 
taminated with other metals qr with carbon. 
To ensure the purity of tne metal is a matter 
of 1 the greatest difficulty, owing to the facility 
with , which foreign matters are •taken up, 
during the process, from the materials of which 
the apparatus is composed; and from the sub- 
stances .from which it is prepared being^eldqja 
absolutely pure. Indeed, it is not too much to 
‘ asse^tpthat chemically pure aluminium has not 
yetj^mbbtained ; ana that even a very close 
approximation to it is of i tf%ry rare occurrence. 
Whenever a copper blat is nsed to hold the 
sodium, the product is always contaminated 


with copper. Sesquichloride of aluminum 
always contain some of the chlorides of iron 
and silicon, both of ^vhieh are volatile, and 
probably' takes up a further portion from the 
poreelffin or earthenware used to form the ap- 
paratus. Sodium also is seldom uncontami- 
ngted with carbon or some compound of it; in 
which case, and likewise when it is not care- 
fully freed from the naphtha in which it has 
been preserved, the product always contains 
carbon. The crucible, whether of porcelain 
or iron, in which the final fusion is made, also 
contributes to contaminate The metal. Hence 
the inferior whiteness and brilliancy of com- 
mercial specimens of aluminum ; a metal 
which, in its absolutely pure state, may he 
reasonably inferred to he as superior in the 
above respects to silver, as silver is to tin. 
Commercial aluminum contains from 88 to 94 
per cent, only of pure aluminium, and from 1 
to 4 per cent, of iron, i to 3 per cer$. of silicon, 
and from 1 to 6 per cent, of copper. 

Aluminum, salts are generally colourless, 
soluble, and crystallise with difficulty, and are 
distinguished as follows^: — 

Tests. — 1. Ammonia Vud* the alkalin? car- 
bonates throw down a bulky white precipitate 
(hydrate of aluminum) from solutions of its salts, 
which is insoluble in excess of the precipitant: 
— 2. Pure potasfa and soda throw down white 
gelatinous precipitates, freMy soluble in excess 
of the precipitant from wMch the hyslrate of 
alnminum is reprecipitated by chloride of am- 
monium, even in the cold : — 3. Phosphate of 
ammonium gives a white precipitate: — 4. Iodide 
of potassium produces a white precipitate, pass- 
ing into a permanent yellow : — 5. Sulphuretted 
hydrogen gives no precipitate : — 6. Sulphydrate 
ammonium precipitates alumina £rom these 
solutions : — 7. Bisulphate of potassium, added 
to concentrated solutions, gives a precipitate of 
octahedral crystal of alum: — 8. At a red heat 
its salts part with some of their acid; at a 
wnite heat, most of it, if not all: — 9. Alumi- 
num compounds, ignited on charcoal before the 
blowpipe, and afterwards moistened with a 
solut&n of protonitrate of cobalt and again 
strongly ignited, give an unf used glass, which, 
o* coolim appears blue by jjay, and violet by 
candlelight ; a test, however, which is inap- 
plicable to fusible compounds of aluminum, 
and such are hot free, or nearly free, from 
other oxides. * ** 

Aluminum, Acetate of. Syn. Acetate oj? 
Alumina. Trey. Pure hydrate of aluminum is 
digested, to saturation, in strong acetic tfcid, in 
the cold;"* and the resulting solution, after 
being* filtered or decanted, Neither evaporated 
by a very gentle heat to % gelatinous, semi- 
solid consistence (its usual f own), or is pre- 
served in The liquid state. By spontaneous 
evaporation it may ^ obtained, in 
parent crystals. * * >• 

SfTed liquor . Tromafam, in powder; imparts ; 
warm water, q. s. to. vdissoive ; acpfaffipfledd, 
in powder, 3 parts; the, ^bluribn«d mixture 
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’being' effected by lengthened agitation in a tub Obs . Although alumina,. like magnesia, is 

or other wooden vessels, and th% clear liquid , freely*soTable in. hydrochloric acid, the sesqui- 
af ter repose for a sufficient time, decanted or chloride o£ aluminum contained m this solution 
drawn off Worn the sediment. cannot be obtained in the anhydrous state, ^or 

From alum, 2 parts ; (dissolved in) r warm even the solid form , by its evaporation; the 
water, q. s. ; solution of pyrolignite of lime chloride suffering decomposition, with the 
(20° Baume), 3 parts ; as before, but allowing formation of hydrochloric acjd, whmh is vola- 
a longer time for the subsidence of the preci- tilised, and alumina, whicj, is left behind, 
pitate. and taking more care in the decanta- Aluminum, Ni'trate of. AL 2 (JN 03)5. ^ byn. 
tion, than when acetate of lead is employed. ^Nitrate oe Alumina ; Altj min.® Nitras, 
By decomposing a solution of crude sulphate L. Prep. Similar to that 01 the acetate 
of alumina with neutral or monobasic acetate and citrate. Its concentrated, acid solution 
of lead . c deposits rhombic crystals, containing 18 equiv. 

Prop. Its characteristic property is the of water. . 

feeble affinity existing between its acid and Aluminum^xide of (AL>0 3 ), and Hydrate 01 
base, which, when it is usedras a mordant, is (Al^HO)^. Syn. Alumina. 
counterbalanced by that of the fibres of the Prep. Aluminum is precipitated as a hydrate 
cloth or yarn to which it is applied. In other from solutions of aluminum salts on the addi- 
respects, it resembles the ether simple salts of tiOn of an alkali or alkaline carbonate ; and 
alumina. this precipitate, after being thoroughly washed 

Uses, Src^ In dyeing and calico-printing, as and dried, on ignition loses its water and be- 
a mordant. In medicine, properly diluted, in comes anhydrous. The following are the best 
chronic diarrhoea,* and, mixed with syrup of formula for the purpose 
poppies, in slight cases of haemoptysis ( spitting Alum is dissolved in about 20 times its 

of bipod). It bas been employed, by J^. weight of distilled water, and. the solution is 
Gannal, as an infection to pi# serve animal dropped slowly into pure solution of ammonia, 
bodies, which it wilf do for years. — Dose. \ to until the latter is nearly but not entirely satu- 
I dr. daily, in divided portions, taken in thin rated, when the whole is set aside for some 
mucilage or syrup, or in barley-water; as an time. The clear supernatant liquid is then 
injection, 10 to 20 gr., to wafar, 4 to 6 fl. oz., decanted, and the precipitate is carefully and 
in gonorrhoea, leucdrrhcea, 'See. thoroughly washed three or four times with 

Aluminum, Chlcride of. ^ULjClg. Syn. Ses- tepid distilled water ,* after which it is col- 
quichlo^rile or Aluminum; Alttmin'ii lected on a filter, again well washed wtih water, 
Chlori'di, &c., L. Prep. A thick paste made and, lastly, pressed and dried between bibulous 
of dry precipitated alumina, lampblack, and oil, paper , either without heat, or at a temperature 
is strongly heated in a covered crucible until all not higher than 120 Fahr. The product is 
the org ani c ma tter is carbonised. The resi- pure hydrate of aluminum, and is converted 
dmmi is transferred to a porcelain tube fixed into anhydrous alumina by exposure to a white 
across a furnace, one end of which is connects heat in a covered crucible. The residuum, after 
with another tube containing dried chloride of ignitions is pq-re anhy'lrofs alumina, or 
calcium, a^d the other end with a small tubu- sesqtjiox^e or alumin'um. 
lated receiver. The porcej^in tube is then A solution of alum is slowly added to &solu- 
heated to redness, whilst chlorine, dried by tion of carbonate of ammonia, avoiding excess ; 
passing through the chloride-of ■ -calcium tube, and the resulting precipitate, after being washed 
is transmitted through the apparatus. In onp and pressed, is dried at a heat of from 120° to 
or two hours, or as soon as the tube is choked, f&0° Fahr. 

the whole is allowed to cool, and the %ewly Prop., dfc. A soft white powder.. The 
formed seJquichlorile collected and# pre- hydrate is freely soluble in the acids and in 
’ served in mineral f nap]itha iov nse. * # solution of caustic pot^sa and soda (from 

On the large scale : — Chlorine , dried as he- which it is precipitable by sal ammoniac); 
fore, is passed over a mixture of pure clay, when anhydrous (as after ignition), it is scarcely 
lampblack , and coal-tar, cofitaitttx^ in an iron acted on by acids, and when perfectly indu- 
rftorl similar to that useefin the manufacture rated, or crystallised, it is wholly insoluble; 
of coal-gas c ( previously ignited by means of hut on ignitiqn with alkalies, alkaline alu'- 
a suitable furnace), and connected with a cool minates are formed, and the alumina is then 
chamber accurately lined with tiles of earthen- readily dissolved by acids, forming salts, which 
ware. The vapours of the sesq^i chloride are mostly colourless, non-volatile, and soluble; 
condense in this chamber,* as a yellowish crys- they have a very astringent and somewhat 
talline mass, which is collected and preserved sweetish taste, redden litmus paper, and lose 
as before. . # Jheir %cids by ignition. Its most remarkable, 

Prop,, Sfc. It is volatile at a dfill red heat; or rather useful'property, is its strong affinity 
excessively ^greedy of iqpisture ^ and very so- for the 'fibres of organic bodies, as cotton, flax, 
luble, with* decomposition, hydrochloric acid £ilk, wool, &c., which are capable of taking it 
and alumina being formed. Once dissolved, it from its salts; and also for organic colouring 
cannot be again recovered. Its chief use is in matters. Hence its gr^at use m dyemg, and in 
the preparation of aluminum. ® bleaching liquids and the preparation of lakes* 
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AMALGAMATION. [Eng., Fr.] Syy. 4mal- 
gama'tio, L.; Veeqeicsken, Ger. The act 
or process by urhich an amalgam is formed; 
hence loosely, the mixing or blending of dif- 
ferent things. In the art of the rejbier, the 
operation of separating gold and silver from 
their ores by means of mercury. 

AM'ANDINE (~d?ene). Prep. 1. (Trans- 
parent.) — a. Fine new white or pale honey, 4 oz.^ 
white soft-soap (prepared from lard and 
potassa), 2 oz.; mix thoroughly in a marble 
mortar, adding 1 or 2 teaspoonfuls (if neces- 
sary) of solution of potassa , until a perfectly 
homogeneous paste or cream is produced ; then 
rub in, by degrees , and very gradually, of oil of 
almonds , 7 lbs. (or q. s.), previously mixed with 
essential oil of almonds , 1 oz. ; essence^ oil) of 
bergamot , f oz .; oil of cloves, \ oz.; 2 oaAbals^n 
of Peru, 3 dr. The product, which should have 
a rich, transparent, jelly-like appearance and 
behaviour, is, lastly, put into pots % for use or 
sale. 

b. (G. W. S. Piesse.) Pimple syrup, 4 oz. ; 
white soft-soap (see above), 1 oz.; oil of 
almonds, 7 lbs. (previously scented with — ) ; 
essential oil of almonds and bergamot , of each, 

1 oz. ; oil of cloves, % oz.; the whole being 
mixed, &c., as before. Both the above are of 
very fine quality. Glycerin, in the proportion 
of about & oz. to each lb. of the products, 
added with the soap, improves their softening 
quality. 

2. (Opaque.) — a. From white potash-soap 
and gum-mucilage (thick), of each, 3 oz. ; new j 
white honey, 6 oz.; and the yelks of 5 large 
eggs ; well mixed together, and afterwards 
intimately blended first, with oil of almonds 
(scented as before, or at will), 2 lbs. ; and 
afterwards, with thick pistachio -milk (made 
of the fresh-peeled nuts £hd reSe- water), 
$fl. oz. n 

b. From almond-paste, honey, white potash- 
soap, and glycerin , of each, I oz. ; yelk of 1 
egg ; oil of almonds, h pint (holding in solution 
— ); essential oil of almonds, 1 dr. ; lalsam^f 
Peru, i dr. 

Vsm, Sfc. To whiten and soften the skin, 
and to prevent it chapping. A small portion, 
about half the size of a filbert, with few 
drops of warm water, produces a very white 
and rich lather, with whicl*£he hands and face 
are lightly rubbed, and the skin, in a short 
time, gently wiped with, a small* napkin, whilst 
the water on it is still milky. * 

The manufacture of amandine is a matter 
of some difficulty and labour. The details 
essential to success, are given uraer Emttl- 
sines. It is sometimes coloured , which is done 
by infusing or dissolving in tbe oil* before 
using it, a little — spin&ch- leaves, for GKREBtr ; 
and palm-oil, or annatto, for yellow and 
obang-e. A beautiful scablet or ’cbihsdn 
tinge may be given to by a little liqvnd 
rouge or carmine (ammoniacal), added just 
before removing it*from the mortar. See 
Emulsines, Olivxne, Pastes, &c. 


AMANITA MUSCA"UIA. The flyagaric or 
fly-mushroom? See Agaeic. 

AMANTTINE (-tm»). Syn. Ama^i'tina, L. 
The ngme given by Letellier to the poisonous 
principle of amaniHa muscaria, and some other 
species of fungi. It is brown, nncrystallisahle, 
j*id soluble.* 

AMA"RA. (-mare'-). [L.j In medicing and 
pharmacology , the hitter tonics. 

AM'ARANTH. Syn. Amabanth'its, L.; 
Am^ante, Fr. The flower love-lies-bleeding 
(‘ amaranthus caudafus Xinn.). In poetry, 
an imaginary flower that never fades. (Milton.) 

In chromatics , a colour inclining to purple. 

AMARYTH'RINE (-rfth'-rm). A hitter 
principle found, ih certain lichens, associated 
with erythrine (which see). % 

AM'BER. Syn. Elec'tbon, Gr. ; Elec'- 
teum, Stto'cinum tPh. D.), L.; Ambbb, Sirc- 
cin, Fr. j Beenstein, Ger. ; Lynx-stone f, 
La'pis lyn'cis t, L. A well-known yellowish, 
semi-transparent, fossil resin, of which trinkets 
and the mouth-pieces of pipes are commonly 
made. 

* Nat. hist, fyc. Amber is found in detached 
pieces on the^ea-coast, andtis dug up in dilu- 
vial soils. That of commerce comes chiefly 
from the southeru coasts of the Baltic, where 
it is cast ashore between Konigsherg and 
Memel ; and Srotg Duc$l Prussia, Saxony, 
Poland, Sicily, and Maryland (B.S.), where it 
is dug out of bed? or mines! It has £lso been 
found on the shores of Norfolk, and small 
pieces are occasionally $ug up in the gravel 
pits round London. It is probably an ante- 
diluvian resin; and when found on the coast, 
is supposed to he disengaged, by the action of 
ihe sea, from neighbouring beds of lignite or 
fossil coal. Much diversity of opinion for a 
long time prevailed amongst naturalists and 
chemists as to the origin of amber, some refer- 
ring it to the vegetable, others to the mineral, 
a».d some even to the animal kingdom ; its 
I natural history and analysis affording some- 
pthing in favour $f each. The vegetable origin 
of a^aber has, however, been recently shown 
by various facts, and is now generally ad- 
mitted. According to Sir David (Brewster, its 
<5>tical properties are thos* of an indurated 
vegetable juice* (‘Ed. Phil. Journ./ ii.) In- 
sects and fragments* of vegetables are ffer 
qnently f (Pund imbedded in it ; and this a 
manner which could only have occurred when 
the resin was a viscid fluid, microscopical 
researches have led to the conclusion that 
it is the jroducrion of some* species of pine; 
closely allied to the pinus balsamea. (‘Entom. , 
Traflk/ i & ii.) * ", p 

Manuf. Amber is wobxed in a lathe, POfr 
ished wi% wUting and water* ox rottm&One- 
and-oil, and binished ope' by friction with 
flannel, during tbfe operation the pieces often 
become hot and electrical, and fly mate frag- 
ments ; to avoid which, they are kept as cool as 
I pcfsible, and only worked for a short penod at 
| a time,* t The workmai kre^d r ^o often suffer 
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, considerably from electrical excitement. Amber 
is joined and. mended by smearing the surface 
of tbe pieces with linseed or "boiled oil, and 
then strongly pressing thei$a together, at the 
same time holding them over a charcoal fire , 
or heating them in any other convenient wa^ 
in which they will not be exposed to Injury. 
The Commoner varieties are habdened and 
rendered cleaeee, either by boiling them in 
rape oil for about 24 hours, or by surrounding 
the pieces with clean sand in an iron pov'and 
exposing them to a gradually increasing heat 
for 30 or 40 hours. During this process small 
fragments are kept in the sand at the side of 
the pot, for the purpose of occasional examina- 
tion, lest thedieat be raised too high, or be too 
long continued. 

Prop., fyc. Hard; brittle; tasteless; glossy ; 
generally translucent, but sometimes opaque, 
and occasionally, though rarely, transparent; 
colour, generally yellow or orange, but some- 
times yellowish- white ; becomes negatively 
electric by friction ; smells agreeably when 
rubbejl or heated; fracture, conehoidal an£ 
vitreous or resinous - r soluble ein the pure 
alkalies, and, without decomposition, in oil of 
vitriol, which then becomes purple; insoluble 
in the essential and fixed oils without long 
digestion and heat ; soluble <4n chloroform ; 
melts at about 556° Eahr, ; burns with a 
yellow #ame, emitting at the same time a 
peculiar fragrant odour, and leaving a light 
and shiny coal. By dry distillation it yields 
inflammable gases, a small quantity of water, a 
little acetic acid, a volatile oil (oil oe ambeb ; 
o'leitm stto'cini, L.) at first pale, afterwards 
brown, thick, and empyreumatic, and an acid 
(SUCOIN'l& AOID ; AOIDITM STTCCIN'iCTTM, Jp.)? 
with residual charcoal 12 to 13$. Sp. gr. 
1*065 to M>9, hut usually about 1*070. It 
cannot he fused without undergoing more or 
less chemical change. 

Ident. 'Amber may he known from mellite 
and copal, both of which articles are occasion* 
ally substituted for it, by the t'ollowing charac- 
teristics : — I. Mediate is infusible by*heat, 
and burns u^iite .*—2. A piece of copal, heated 
on the point of a Ipife, catches fire, Mid rurs 
into drops, which flatten ass they fall : — 3. 
Ambeb burns with spitting and frothing, and 
when its liquefied particles <ftop, %y rebound 
fr&n the plane on wh&h they fall (M. 
Hauy) : — 4. •Neither mellite nor copal yield 
succinic acid by distillation ; nor the agree- 
able odour of anjjber when bwnt ; nor do they 
become so readily electric by frictioft. 

Uses. It is chMy made into mouth-pieces 
for pipes, heads foi*necklaees, and other orna- 
ments and trinkets. It is also used as the basis 
of several excellent varnishes. In Medicine, it 
was fomierly given in chronic coughs, hysteria, 
&c . — Pom (of the powder), 10 to 6$ gr. 

Remarks. * The finer sorts of amber fetch 
^y high prices. A piece 1 lb. in weight is 
said* to be worth from 10 1. to 151. &D00 

dollars a few years since were offered in 


Prussia for a piece weighing 13 lbs., and which, 
it was stated by the Armenian merchants, 
would fetch from 30,000 to 40,000 dollars in 
Constantinople. It is more valued in the East 
than in England ; and chiefiy on account of 
the Turks and other Orientals believing it to 
be incapable of transmitting infection. r In tbe 
royal cabinet, Berlin, there is a piece weighing 
*18 lbs., supposed to be the largest ever found. 
The coarser kinds alone are employed in 
medicine, chemistry, &c. 

Ac'id of Amber* (as'-). Succinic Acid. 

Bal'sam of Amber. Syn. Bad's amum srro'- 
oini, L, Th qpthiefc matter left in the retort 
after the rectification of oil of cmiber ,* and 
which it resembles in its properties, 

Factitious Amber (-tish'-). Syn. Sttc'cinum 
e^ti"tidm, L. Mellite, copal, and anime, 
have each been substituted for amber, es- 
pecially for small fragments of it. Recently 
an imitatiofi has been produced by acting on 
guttapercha with sulphur, at a high temperature, 
which, either alone, or in combination with 
copal, is said to have been extensively passed 
off for genuine amber. 

Liq'uid Amherf. See Liquid-ahbae. 

Oil of Amber. See Oils. 

Re'sin of Amber. See Pybetine. 

Salt of Amber. Succinic Acid. 

Sol'uble Amber. Prep. Fragments of amber 
are cautiously heated in an iron pot, and as 
soon as it becomes semi -liquid, an equal weight 
of pale boiled linseed-oil, previously made hot, 
is very gradually stirred iu, and the whole 
thoroughly blended. — Used as a cement for 
glass and earthenware, and thinned with oil of 
turpentine to make varnishes. It will keep 
any length of time if preserved from the air. 

AMBBR-CAE^PHOR. See Pyb^tine (Crys- 
talline). 

t AMBER DRINK f. Amber-coloured malt 
liquor. 

AM'BER-SEED. Musk-seed (which see). 

AM'BER-TREE. The popular name of a 
species of anthospermum , an evergreen shrub, 
of which the leaves, when braised, qmit an 
agreeable odour. r 

AM'BERGrRIS (-grfs ; -grese J). Syn. Gbay 
amhsb # ; Ambbagkbi"sea (grizh'-e-a), L. ; 
Ambbegkbis, Er.; Ambba, Ambae, Ger. An 
odorous, solid substance, found floating on the 
sea in tropical* climates, and in the caecum of 
the cachalot qr sp^rmaceii-uihale (physeter 
macrocephalus). It has been supposed, by 
some, to be a morbid secretion of the liver or 
intestines, ^analogous to biliary calculi; but 
according to Mr. Beale, it consists of the mere 
indurated faeces of the animal, perhaps (as 
suggested by Braude* and Pereira), somewhat 
altered by disease. “Some of the semifluid 
faeces, dried with the proper precautions, had 
aR the properties of ambergris” (Beale.) It 
is occasionally founff in masses weighing from 
60to225lbs. I ; 

Prop., Spc. Solid, opaque, ash-coloured, 
streaked or variegated, fatty, inflammable; 
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remarkably light ; highly odorous, 1 particularly 
when warmed, cut, or handled — the odour 
being peculiar and not easily described or 
imitated, of a very diffusive and penetrating 
character, and perceptible in minute quantities ; 
rugged on the surface ; does not effervesce 
with acids; melts at 140° to 150° Eahr. into a 
yellowish resin-likS mass ; at 212° flies off as a 
white vapour; very soluble in alcohol, ethejj, 
and the volatile and fixed oils. It appears to 
be a non- saponifiable fat, analogous to choles- 
terine. Sp. gr. 0*780 to 0*926. a 

j Pur. From the high price of genuine 
ambergris it jis very frequently, if not nearly 
always, adulterated. When quite pure and of 
the best quality, it is — 1. Nearly wholly 
soluble in hot alcohol and ether , ai$ yields 
about 85$ of ambreine .* — 2. It almost wildly 
volatilises at a moderate heat , and when burnt 
leaves no notable quantity of ashes ; a little of 
it exposed in a silver spoon, njelts without 
bubble or scum ; and on the heated point of a 
knife it is rapidly and ^entirely dissipated : — 
3. It is easily punctured with a heated needle , 
and on withdrawing it, not only should the 
odour be immediately evolved , but the needle 
should come out clean, without anything ad- 
hering to it (Normandy) : — 4. The Chinese 
are said to try its genuineness by scraping it 
fine upon the top of boiling tea. “ It should 
dissolve (melt) and diffuse itself generally ” 
Black or white is bad. The smooth and 
uniform is generally factitious. 3 

Uses , Sfc. It is highly prized for its odour, 
which is found greatly to improve and exalt 
that of other substances ; hence its extensive 
use in perfumery. In medicine, it was for- 
' merly given as an aphrodisiac, in doses of 3 to^ 

10 gr. “A. gi^tin or two, when rubbed dowA 
with sugar, and added to a JObgsheact of claret, 
is very perceptible in the wine, and gwes it a 
flavour, by some considered as an improve- 
ment.” (Brande.) 

Factitious Ambergris. An article of this 
kind, met with in the shops, is thus mad%: — -*• 
Orris-powder, spermaceti, and gum-benzoin, of 
each? 1 lb. ,* asphaltum, 3 or 4 os. / ambergris, 
6 oz . ; grain-musk^ 3 dr.$ oil of cloves, 1 dr. ; 

011 of rhodimi, % dr. ; liquor of ammonia, 1 
ft. oz.; beaten to a smooth hard mass with 
mucilage, and made int^,lumps whilst soft. 
This fraud is readily detected. 

AITBEEINE (-bre-jn). Syn. Ambrei'na, 
L. ; Ambreine, Fr. ; A*>oari5TOPF, Gfer. The 
fatty, odorous principle of ambergris. 

Brep. Digest ambergris in hot alcohol (sp. 
gr. 0*827), until the latter will* dissolve no 
more, .then filter. The ambreine will be de- 
posited as the solution cools, in an ^regular 

* 

1 It (has a pleasant mush-like odour, ’which is sup- 

posed to be derived from the squid (* sepia rooschata 5 ) on 
which the animal feeds,” the “horny beaks” of which 
“are often found imbedded the masses.” (Pereira.) 
It has a “ a smell resembling that of dried cow-dung.” 
(Redwood, “ Gray’s Supplmient” 18S7, 606.) 

2 Sp. gr. *780 to -896 — Braude; *908 to *920— Pereira. 

* lire’s “Diet, of A., M., §r ffl.f 5th‘Ed^ i, 128. 


crystalline mass, which may be purified by re- 
crystallisatioSi in alcohol. 

Prop. Sfc. Melts* at about 9Q°; volatilises 
at 2J2° to 220° Fahr. ; nitric acid converts it 
into ambreic IkoiD. It closely resembles 
cholesterine. — Prod. 85 J-. 

* AMEREnE' (-brei/). [Fr.] Musk-seed. 

AM'ETHYST (-thist). Syn. Purple book- 

crystal ; Amethyste, Fr. ; Amethys'tus, L. 

A beautiful sub-species of quartz or rock crystal, 
of ^violet-blue colour of varying intensity, in 
great request for cutting, into seals, brooches, 
and other like articles of ornament. It was 
known and prized in the earliest ages of 
antiquity. Among the* ancients, cups and 
vases were madd ont of this mineral; and it ^ 
was an opinion of the Greeks land Persians, 
that an amethyst hound on -.the navel would 
counteract the ejects of wine, and that wine 
drank ont of an amethystine vessel would not 
intoxicate. See Gems. % ■> 

Amethyst. In chromation, dyeing, &c,, a 
rich variety of deep violet colour. Hence, 
AMETHYSTINE (-in), &C. 

* Oriental Amethyst* A rich violet-^ue va- 
riety of transparent, crystallised corundum. 

AH'IANTH (-e-anth). Syn. Amianth'us, 
Amian'tus, L. ; Amiante, Tr. The whiter 
and more delicate varieties of asbestos, par- 
ticularly thos^whjbh possess a satiny lustre. 

AMTDIN (-e-diu). [Eng., Fr.] Syn. 
Am'ydine ; AMAdi'na, L. A substance noticed 
by Saussure in starch-paste, when long kept. 
According to Caventou, it is formed at once by 
the action of boiling water on starch. It forms 
the interior substance of the starch-grains, 
and its properties are intermediate between 
those of starch and gum. It is, indeed, the 
soluble part of starch, of which a 1 * perfect so- 
lution can only he obtained by' prolonged ^ 
ebullition in a large quantity of water. 

AMID'OGEN^ NH 2 . Syn. Ammid'ogen ’ 
c(Goodricb). Literally , the generator of amides; 
in chemistry, the name given by Kane to an 
hypothetical body, composed of two atoms of 
hydrogen and tone of nitrogen . It forms 
amides by combining with othesjiodies. 

Amidogen Ba'ses. In chemiriry, e amines* 

■In which only one equiv.*of hydrogen is re- 
placed by an organic radical; and hence called 

PBIMABY MON'aMINXS. 

AMM6NIA. Np 3 . Syn. Ammonia q-as^Am- 

MONIACAL GAS, ANHYDROUS AMMONIA, TER- 
HYDRIDE OP NITROGEN; AlO&NIAQUE, Fr.; ~ 
Ammonias, Ger. At the present day,^ the am- 
monia o| commerce is chiefly prepared from 
the ammoniac al liquor of the gas-works and 
the*manufactories* of ivoryblack, animal chan* 
coal, &c. In these places^ a large quantity of 
crude anwjQoniacal liquor is "produced ; to which 
either sulphuric or hydrochloric acid is' added, 
by which is courted into a may 

be obtained nearly, pure by evaporation, and 
One or more crystallisations, and, in the case of 
the hydrochlorate and carbonate^ . subsequent 
sublimation. Other soufodsAndprooesses have 
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been sought out and occasionally adopted for 
-> the preparation of the principal salts of am- 
monia (its sulphate, carbonate, and hydrochlo- 
rate) ; . some of which have been patented, hut 
few of them have got into general use, or 
have been carried out on the large scale. For 
many years the manufacture of ammonia and iff; 
compounds has incessantly engaged the atten- 
tion of European chemists. 

Ammonia, in a state, of combination, is 
found, in variable quantities, among the Saline 
product of volcanoes, in sea and rain water, 
in bituminous coal, in urine, in guano, and in 
the atmosphere, especially that of large towns. 
The minute stellated, crystals sometimes found 
on dirty windows in London* and other popu- 
lous cities, consist of solphate of ammonia. 
(Brande; Fownes ; Letheby.) In the free 
state it exists in the juices of some plants, and 
in the living blood of animals, and it is freely 
developed during the decomposition of azotised 
vegetable substances, and during the putrefac- 
tion of animal matter. 

Prep. A mixture of fresh hydrate of lime 
with an equal weight ,of sal ammoniac (both 
dry and in fine pewter), is introduced into a 
glass flask or retort, the beak of which com- 
municates with "one end of a U-shaped tube 
filled with small fragments of recently limit 
quicTc-lime, and from which extends another 
glass tube, about lB inches long, having its 
further end bent u|) ready to <he placed under a 
gas- jar, on the shelf of a mercurial pneumatic 
trough. (See engr.) The joints being all 



e 

made air-tigjit by collars of India rubber, &eat 
is applied by meaps of a spirit-lamp&and as 
soon as the air contained in the apparatus is 
expelled, the gas is collected for use. It can- 
noi^be dried by means of cMoride of calcium , 
Powdered quick-lime may oe substituted for 
the hydrate fa the above process ; in which 
case the evolved gas is anhydrous , but a much 
greater'heat is t%n required fbr its liberation. 

Comp. Ammonia is a compound of *3 volumes 
of hydrogen , and 3? vol. of nitrogen, condensed 
into two volumes ; a&d by weight of 82*35 parts 
of nitrogen, 17*65 4 parts of hydrogen, 1 ? or, in 
other words, of one atomic weight of nitrogen 
and thr^e of. hydrogen, living the formula 
NH 3 . • * 

Prop, Gfaseous, colourless, invisible; highly 
pungent, acrid, irritating and alkaline; irre- 
spirable, unless very largely diluted with an* ; 


extinguishes combustion ; burns slowly in oxy- 
gen ; sp. gr. 0*589 ; 100 cub. inches weigh 
18*26 gr. Under a pressure* of 6*5 atmo- 
spheres, at 50° Fahr., it forms a transparent, 
colourless liquid of the sp. gr. 0*731 ; at 60° 
Fahr. this liquid expanded into 1009 times 
its volume of ammoniaca! gas-; at — 40° Fahr., 
and the ordinary atmospheric pressure, it 
Jcorms a subtle colourless liquid, which at 
—103° Fahr. freezes into a white, translucent, 
crystalline substance. (Faraday.) It is highly 
basic; all its salts are either volatilised or 
decomposed at, or under, a red heat — those 
with a volatile acid sublime unchanged — those 
with a fixed c&id lose their ammonia. It is 
decomposed into its elements by transmission 
through a red-hot tube ; and when in contact 
with metallic oxides or spongy platinum, at the 
same temperature, the newly evolved hydro- 
gen unites with the oxygen of the oxide or of 
the atmosphere, forming water. Water at 50° 
Fahr. absorbs 670 times its volume of this gas, 
and the solution has the sp. gr. 0*875. Its 
concentrated aqueous solution boils at 130°, 
and freezes at — 40° Fahr. 

Tests, Sfc, Ammonia is recognised by — 1. 
Its pungent odour : — 2. By turning vegetable 
blues green, and vegetable yellows brown ; hut 
which soon regain their previous colours , es- 
pecially on the application of heat: — 3. .By 
producing dense white fumes when brought in 
contact with those of hydrochloric acid. 

Phys. eff,, Sfc, Inhaled, undiluted with air, 
it is an irritant poison, producing spasms of 
the glottis, convulsions, and death ; even when 
diluted, it acts as a powerful acrid, and local 
irritant ; applied to the skin it causes vesica- 
tion. The use of the pungent odour of com- 
mon * smelling salts/ in syncope , headachf, &c., 
is well feiown. * Largely diluted with air, it 
has hqcn recently highly extolled in chronic 
hoarseness, asthma, &c. ; and as an (antidote to 
the fumes of bromine, chlorine, and hydrocyanic 
acid, (Smee.) 

3fe. The vapour of acetic acid or com- 
mon vinegar, freely inhaled. It may he pro- 
duced by sprinkling a little on a piece «£ hot 
iron, as a heated shqyel. If bronchial inflam- 
mation follows, it must hi treated by purga- 
tives* and a low diet; and, if severe, and the 
patient be plethorig or robust, by venesection 
or cupping. * 

Uses, Ammdnia is employed in numerous 
processes in chemistry dnd the arts ; but chiefly 
in the form of f liquor of ammonia/ 4 spirits of 
hartshorn/ &c., and in combination, under the 
form of sal%. In its pure or gaseous state it 
possesses little practical interest. 

Amm gnia, Solution of. Syn, Solution op 
AS fcMONrA, Liquob ammonia. Ammonium hx- 
leate. Ammonia, Eng.; Ammoniaque li- 
quile, Dissolution d’ammoniaque, Espbit 
le sal ammoniac, Fr. ; Attendee ammonium- 
liquob, Salmiae-gPeis^, Ger.; Liquoee 3>i 
ammoniaoo, Ital. AmrLonia gas readily dis- 
solves in water,- one volume, of water absorbing 
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about 670 volumes of ammonia, mush Jheat 
being liberated, and tbe solution increases 
greatly in volume* 

This solution is regarded in two very differ- 
ent lights; firstly and most generally, as simply 


a solution of gaseous ammonia, a view rendered 
most probable *by its general physical and by 
many chemical reactions ; by a feys^however, 
it is locked upon as a solution of ammonium- 
hydrate. 



Prepared by distilling, ix a tubular retort, 
equal parts of sal ammoniac, hydrated lime, 
or slaked lime and water, and passing the 
gas evolved through a set of Wolff’s bottles 
partially filled with water, as in the figure 
above. 


Commercially, this article is prepared,- on 
the large scale, from a mixture of about equal 
peyrts of fresh-slaked lim§ and sal ammonia or 
sulphate of amnonia, wtqch is heated in an 
I iron cylinder or retort connected with a set of 
I ‘refrigerators;’ the latter consisting of a row 



A, Cylindrical Iron Retort. I 

B, Furnace for ditto. 

. * C C C C, Stoneware Receivers. 

of stoneware bottles* with 'double necks, con- 
taining water, and kept very cold . The general 
arrangement of the apparatus used in this 
manufacture is exhibited euDove, and, with the 
accompanying references, will bS easily under- 
stood. The ‘ condenser^’ when in use, are 
surrounded with cloths (not shown in the 
mgr,) kept wet with very cold water, whilst 
constant current of cold air is commonly made 
* to pass oyer them. The pipe (D), leading from 
the retort, is also several feet long, and is 
advantageously passed through a wooderfscreey, 
in order that the radiated heat of the retort 
and brickwork of the furnace, may Be inter- 
cepted as much as possible. 

Two different methods *of proceeding are 
adopted in this In the one, the dry 

pulverulent ing^ipt%* are n^gsed together, 


DD DD, Connecting Pipes. 

(JB F, Waste Pipe ana Receiver. 

G, Safety Tube. ^ 

* , *% 
aiid theiresulting gas disti^ed oyer into the 
water placed in, the receivers. In the other, 
the lime is made into ^ * pap * with water , and 
the ammovia-sa% Jn coarse powder, beijg 
added, the whole is rapidly blended together, 
before closing the retort, and applying heat. 
In either case a proportionate quantity of water 
is put into the Condensers, acgd the operation 
is nearly Similar; hut the latter method re- 
quire!? the least hefifc, and so'far as the receiv- 
ers and refrigerators are ‘^concerned, is, p«r- 
haps, the o^e most easily managed. It is that 
which is always, and necessarily followei when 
sulphate of ^mmoniads employed. „ > 

Prop., Uses, Sfc. Highly pungent caustic, 
and alkaline; lighter than water, ancl present- 
| ing^n a liquid form most of the . characteristics 
of pure, ammonia. When strongest has. a sp* 
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gr. of '*875, and contains about 39 per cent, of 
ammonia, but tbe usual strong ammonia of 
commerce ''has a sp. gr.^of but *88. The liquor 
ammonia fortior, B. P., has a sp. gr. of about 
‘893, and contains 32*5 per cent, of ammonia, 
while the liquor ammonia B. P. has a sp. gr, of 
about *940, and contains about 10 per centi of 
ammonia. As a medicine , it is antacid, diapho- 
retic, rubefacient, stimulant, and counter-irrr 
taut ; and is used in various affections in which 
these remedies are indicated. As a vesicant it 
is superior to cantharides, and as a caustic it is 
used with advantage in the bites of rabid ani- 
mals, especially those of serpents and insects. 
Its vapour is a common nasal stimulant in 
faintings, ^pilepsy, &c. In its concentrated 
form it is a corrosive poison. — Dose. 5 to 25 
drops, in colck water, or ( milk and water. It 
enters into the composition of several valuable 
external remedies, and is in constant employ- 
ment in the chemical laboratory, both as a 
reagent, and for the preparation of other com- 
pounds. 

Ant., Spc. When the fumes have been in- 
haled, the patient should be exposed to a cur- 
rent of fresh aif r and when ^the liquid has 
been swallowed, vinegar or lemon-juice mixed 
with water, may be administered; followed by 
an emetic, or, on its failure, by the stomach- 
pump. n, r ® 

Estpn. The quantity of gaseous ammonia in 
pure water of ammonia easily determined 
from the specific gravity of the liquid, or from 
its saturating power. When impure or mixed 
with other substances, a given weight of the 
sample is placed in a small retort, the end of 
which is made to dip into a vessel containing 
dilute hydrochloric acid. A strong solution 
caustic ftbtassa is then poured into the retort, 
and heat applied by means of a small spirit 
lamp . When all the ammonia is distilled over, 
the acid solution is evapof&ted to dryness, by 
the heat of a water bath, and the residuum 
(chloride of ammonium ) weighed. Each grain 
of the chloride thus found? represents *318(54 
gr. of pure AMMONIA; 53 -Smarts of th e former 
being equivalent to 17 of the latter. If the 
article for^xamination he a solid substaffee (as 
a salt), it may be* dissolved in water , & in dilute 
acid , before being put into the retort. 

In accurate experiments*, in the laboratory, 
ammonia is usually weighed eithef as chloride 
ofammoniuyi (see above), or as ammonio -bichlo- 
ride of platinum (NH 4 C1, PtCl 2 ) ; every gr. of 
tbe latter representing *0j[614 gr. of pnre 
ammonia. Sometimes, though ^rarely, the 
quantity of ammonia is determined from the 
volume of mtfroye^ehminated from it, oi? which 
14 gr, represent 17 gr. of ammonia. 

Concluding*' remarks, Patents, tfye. What- 
ever form or process may he adopted for the 
prepafk^omof liquid anffnonia, ftris absolutely 
necessary to keep the receivers as cool as pos- 
sible, by means of snow, ice, or a current of 
very cold water, for the purpose of promoting 
the absorption of the gas, and to prevent its 


lossr On the small scale , the glass receivers or 
bottles may he most conveniently surrounded 
with ice, or a freezing mixture, and two, or 
more of them, should he furnished with safety- 
tubes, to prevent accidents. On the large 
scale, t a capacious oblong retort, usually of iron 
(but sometimes, though seldom, of lead), with a 
large opening or tubulature conveniently situ- 
ated for inserting the * charges/ and withdraw- 
ing the residuum of the distillation, is em- 
ployed. The tubulature, or opening, is closed 
by means of a large and accurately ground 
iron stopper, or with a door secured by screws, 
as tbe case may be. Tbe stopper is well 
greased before insertion, and is removed by 
means of a powerful lever. Should it become 
so firmly fixed that it cannot he displaced in 
£he usual manner, a cloth moistened with 
cold water, and carefully wrapped round it, 

[ without touching # the neck of the retort, will 
generally^ cause 'it to contract sufficiently to 
enable the operator to remove it with facility. 
Sometimes a large iron kettle, with a mov- 
able and accurately fitting lid secured in its 
place like that of a 4 Papin's digester/ and 
having a large and long tubulature in its 
centre, is employed instead of a retort, over 
which it has the advantage of exposing a 
larger opening for the removal of the resi- 
duum of the process. In either case the dis- 
tillatory vessel is imbedded in sand supported 
by fire-brick, and is not exposed directly to 
the heat of the furnace. Before commencing 
the distillation the joints are all well luted, to 
avoid leakage. An excellent plan is to pass 
the gas, as it leaves the retort through a 
silver or pewter 4 worm ' or 4 refrigerator ' set 
in a tub supplied with a stream of very cold 
water sjpy which it will he ^sufficiently cooled 
before it reacts the ‘receivers' to obviate the 
necessity of any further attention to them 
than keeping the cloths 'wrapped round them 
constantly moistened with cold water . The 
lower end of the ‘worm' should be connected, 
by means of a balloon-shaped 4 adopter/ with 
the 4 still,' and the upper end with the first 
‘receiver/ the use of the balloon being to 
intercept any volatilise^ ammonia-salt that 
might he accidentally driven over by the heat 
being too high, or too suddenly raised. 

The heat shop^d he gradually applied, and 
very gradually raised, to prevent any of the 
sal ammoniac or sulphate being volatilised 
undeComposedr; an3*sven towards the end of tbe 
process it should not even approach redness. 

The lime is best ‘slaked' and ‘papped' with 
about 4 parts of water; as a lower heat is, 
then required to expel the gas, and it passes* 
over ^rnore easily and fully, than when less 
fvater is employed. This is absolutely neces- 
sary wjien the sulphate is the ammonia-salt 
used; as otherwise the residuum of ‘sulphate 
of lime' would bqpome so hard that it could 
not he easil^ftyioved from the retort. 

The g w/I^^^pelled from the 

retort, ^ J distij^ of w^ ssel> it is ^ 
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connected from the receivers, and (when? sal 
ammoniac has been employed) the heat is 
raised sufficiently high to fuse the residual 
chloride of calcium, which is then at once 
baled or poured out. Glass retorts often 
suffer fracture at^ this point; but if they 
escape now, it generally happens that they 
ire broken when heat is applied for a 
*econd operation. Hence, according to Prof. 
Muspratt, it is rare to find a retort, even 
when carefully handled, that will stand two 
operations. 

When crude svbphate of ammonia is employed 
it is advisable to have only a little water in 
the first receiver, which is placed there merely 
to purify the gas which passes through it, and 
to retain any traces of volatile empyreiknatic 
or oily matter which may be carried ovar 
with it. 

Pure solution of ammonia As most easily ob- 
tained from ‘sal ammoniac;’ but crystallised 
sulphate of ammonia , often crude, is more 
commonly employed, on account of its lower 
price. 

The preparation of pure solution of ammonia 
a dmi ts of no other improvements, than such 
as merely affect the form of the apparatus em- 
ployed to produce it ; and hence, unlike the 
ammonia- salts of commerce, has been little 
meddled with by inventors and patentees. 
Among the plans having for their object the 
production of an ammoniacal solution , more or 
less concentrated, fitted for many of the pur- 
poses of the arts, and for the preparation of 
salts, but not for chemical and medical use, 
besides those of Reece, Spence, Crane and 
JulHen, &e., already noticed, may be men- 
tioned — , 

1. That of Watson (P«^e»^dated J.8B8) in 

which gas -liquor mixed with a proper quantity 
offresh-slaJced lime , is distilled from a spacious 
retort or still into a receiver containing 
cold water y until much steam passes over with 
the gas, when the strong alkaline liquor 
forming the distillate , and called the jvftt 
portion, is drawn off. The distillation is then 
continued, when a weaker and impurer so- 
lution is obtained, -tailed Sthe second portion. 
The first portion is then reintroduced iitfo a 
retort or still with a small quantity of fresh 
lime, and the distillation ^peated. The pro- 
duct the patentee calls the first portion of 
the second distillation , The latter is a strong 
ammoniacal liqnor sufficient for all the pur- 
poses of scouring, cleaning, conversion into 
commercial ammonia-salts, &c. it ma y 
further , purified by a third distillation ; tbe 
second portion of each, operation being trans- 
ferred again to the still with the nest fresh 
charge of gas-liquor. * 

2. A modification of Coffey’s still,! patented 
by Mr. W. E. Newton (1841), under the name 
of the ‘ammonia STiiLj'Vis now extensively 
and successfully emplo^ed in this manufacture. 

; . 1 An engr. and description of this stifi, as employed for 
spirit, is given under Distillation (which see). 
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By its use ammonia may he obtained from 
4 gas-liquor/ 4 hone-spirit/ or any other am- 
moniacal liqnor or solution, and ever? from so- 
lutions ftf the salts ammonia, of almost any 
density , and of considerable purity; and this 
by^a process which is continuous and inex- 
pensive. * Tfie body of the apparatus is 
formed of wood, the chambers are lined with 
%ead, and the diaphragms are of perforated 
sheet irpn. The management of the apparatus 
varies^with the form in which it is desired to 
obtain the product. When" the ammonia is 
required to leave the upper chamber of the 
rectifier in the form of gas, either pure or 
impure, the stean^ which* ascends, and the 
current of ‘ammoniacal liquor’ wh^h descends, 
are regulated in such relative proportions that 
the latter remains at or near the atmospheric' 
temperature during its passage through some 
of the upper chambers, becoming succes- 
sively hotter as it descends, until at ’length it 
enters into ebullition ; in which state it passes 
through the lower chambers, either to make 
its escape, or to enter a cistern provided to 
receive it. If,, on the Contrary, the amfoonia 
is required to leave the "upper chamber in 
combination with the vapour i*of water, the 
supply of steam entering below, must he in 
such proportion to that of the ammoniacal 
liquor supplied from abo^e, that the latter 
may he at or near the boiling temperature 
in the upper part of the apparatus. Crude 
liquor and ammonia-salts , before being thus 
submitted to distillation, are, of course, first 
treated with a proper quantity of quick-lime — 
in the one case, to remove most of the impuri- 
ties, and in the other, to set the ammonia free 
Ity seizing on its acid. 2 

The water or solution contained m foe first 
bottle or the first receiver is fouwl to he the 
strongest, provided it has been kept well 
cooled ; and that m the others, of progressively 
decreasing strength. By mixing the con- 
tents of one bottle with another, a solution 
of almost any strength may be made. It is 
also nasy to prepare liqnor of ammonia of any 
requ^ed strength, or to ascertain ’She strength 
o| that^in the receivers, by observing the 
expansion of ths liquid. Water, when fully 
saturated with ammonia, expands from 3 
volumes, to 5 vols? ; and in less, hut correspond- 
ing proportion, according to the quantity 
absorbed. All that is necessary in practice is, 
that each receiver he furnished with & gauge- 
pipe by which thft degree of expansion may be 
noted. On the small scale, ’graduated glass 
receivers may he used. \ 1 ’ 

Liquor of ammonia is mow seldom made by 
the druggist, or on the small scale, the large 
manufacturing chemists supplying it at a vexy 
low rate, and of very superior quality. In the 
shops, it is kept of two or three 

The estimation of the strength of^anmaonia 

* £for a full description of, the 4 ammonia-still,’ see 
Newton’s 44 Patent Jowrm f tX Phkm» Jvurnfi xiii, 64 

\ f ■ ■'[ 'tv “V .!■ 
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solutions in commerce is known as ammo- 
nimetry, and depends on the sp. gr., for 
although £he per-centage richness of solutions 
of ammonia, , or of its carbonates , „may he 
determined, with the greatest accuracy, by 
the methods of alkalimetry, already de- 
scribed; for all the ordinary purposes of c6m- 
merce , and of the laboratory , the strength of 


pur$ solutions of ammonia may be inferred, 
with sufficient correctness, from their density ,* 
and to this the term ammonpsjmetry is usually 
restricted. 

The sp. gr. of the sample being found either 
by the hydrometer 1 or sp. gr. bottle , in the 
usual manner, its per-centage strength may be 
seen by inspection of the? following Table : — 


Table exhibiting the relations between the specific grayity of Solution of Ammonia and the 
per-Centage strength, for everyS'ariation of *00125 Sp. Or., from *87500 to 1*00000, at 
62° Fahr. Abridged from the larger Table of Mr. J. J. Griffin. 


Sp. Gr. of the 
Liquid Ammonia, 
r 

Pure Ammonia 
* per cent., 
by Weight. 

Sp. Gr. of the 
Liquid Ammonia. 

Pure Aramonir 
per cent., 
by Weight. 

Sp. Gr. of the 
Liquid Ammonia. 

Pure Ammonia 
per cent., 
by Weight. 

•875(f0 

34*694 

•91750 

*■ 21-837 

*96000 

10*119 

•87625 

34*298 

•91875 

21-477- 

*96125 

9*790 

•87750 

33*903 

*92000 

21*118 

* *96250 

9*462 

' -57875 

* 33*509 

*92125 

20-760 

•96375 

9*135 

*88000 

33-117 

*92250 

20*403 

**96500 

8*808 

*88125 

32-725 

*92375 

20*046 

*96625 

8*483 

*88250 

32-335 

*92509 

19/691 

*96750 

8*158 

c -88375 , 

; 31*946 c 

•92625 

19-337 

•96875 

7-834 

•88500 

r 31*558 

*92750 

18*983 

•97000 

7-511 

•88625 

31-172 

*92875 

18*631 

•97125 

7-189 

•88750 

30-785 

•93000 

18*280- 

*97250 

6-867 

*88875 

30*409 

*93125 

17-929 

•97375 

6-547 

*89000 

36016 

•93250 

17-579 

•97500 

6*227 

« -89125 . 

29*^33 

■93375 

17-231 

•97625 

5-908 

"89250 

29*252 

•93500 

16*883 

•97750 

5-590 

*89375 

28*871 

•93625 

16*536 

*97875 

5*273 

*89500 

28*492 

•93750 

16*190 

*98000 

4*956 

*89625 

28*133 

■93875 

15*846 

*98125 

4*641 

*89750 

27*736 

•94000 

15*502 

*98250 

4*326 

*89875 

27*359 

•94125 

15*158 

*98375 

4*011 

*90000 

26*984 

•9425C* 

14*816 

*98500 

3*698 

„ *90125 

26*610 

•94§75 

14*475 

* *98625 

r 3*386 

*90250 

26*237 

•94500 

14*135 

13*795 

•9S750 

3*074 

*90375 

25*865 

•94625 

*98875 

2*763 

*90500 

25*493 

•94750 

13*456 

*99000 

2*453 

*90625 

25*123 

•9487o 

13*119 

*99125 

2*144 

*90750 

24*754 

•95000 r 

12*782 

*99250 

1*835 

*90875 

24*3$6 

•95125 

r 12*446 

*99375 

1*527 

*91000 

24*(j r 19 

•9C250 

12*111 

*99500 

l*22p 

< *51125 

23*653 

•95375 

11*777 

*99625 

*914 

*$.250 

23:288 

f ’9550P 

11*444 

"*9976(5 

*609 

*91375 r 

22*934 

•95625 

* 11*111 

*99875 

*304 

*91500 

*91625 

22*561 

*’22*198 

* 

•95750 
r -95875 

10*780 

10*449 

-4*00000 

J 0 

\ or Water . 


# # # specific gravity of mixtures of pure solution of ammonia and pure water is precisely 
the mean of $he Specific' • gravities of their constituents. (Davy; Dalton; Christison;) 
In all solutions of ammonia , a qr&ntity of anhydrous anftnonia, weighing 212\ gr displaces 
exac% 300 p. bf water? and reduces 'the sp. gr. of the liquid to the extent of *00125. 
(Griffin.) The strongest solution of ammonia which it is possible to prepare at 62° Fahr., 

ganon (GriSa *)2^ 500, ^ COntai ^ s 34 ‘ 6S4 £ of ammonia, by weight, or 21,251 gr. per 


* Aifbrgdrothefcer specially weighted ar® graduated for 
tins purpose, is called an ammonim'eter, ammoniom'- 

ETEE, Or AMMO'GiA-ME'teR (AMMONIM'ETRUM, AMKO- 
niom'etrum, &c., L.). 

* Mr. Griffin, in liia e System of Ammouimetry* calls 


every 2121 gr. of anhydrous ammonia a test-atom ; anc 
every 7 water-gr. mearure, a septem. Thus, a gallon o: 
water (= 10 lbs.) contains 10,000 septems. The degrees o; 
his ammonia-meter rangefoom 1 to 100, and indicate tin 
number of test-atoms of ammonia in one gal of the liquid 
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Ammonia, Carbonates of. (B. P.) Syn. 

MONL2E CARBON AS. See AMMONIUM, SESQUI- 
CARBONATE OP. * 

AMMONIUM. The name given to a group 
of atoms, which play the part of a com- 
pound basic, radical, or metallic element. This 
substance, whose formula is NH 4 or (NH 4 ) 2 , 
has nevei* been isolated, although capable of 
forming most stable salts with the various acid 
radicals. Several attempts have been made, 
however, to obtain this compound radical, or 
group of elements, in a free state, and with 
more or less success, but on account of its 
great instability it invariably decomposes when 
set free into ammonia and hydrogen. 

Ammonium salts are some of the most im- 
portant chemical agents, and are usual|y re- 
cognised as follows, ammonia solution, however, 
usually acting in exactly the same manner a! 
a solution of ammonium hydrate: — By im- 
parting a deep blue tint to solutions of salts of 
copper. By exhalation of ammo'Macal gas 
(recognised by its odour), when triturated or 
mixed and heated with caustic potassa, soda, 
or lime. Added to a solution of bichloride of 
platinum, they produce a heavy yellow, crys- 
talline precipitate, consisting of minute octa- 
hedrons easily discernible under the microscope. 
With protonitrate of mercury, a blaclc precipi- 
tate. With bichloride of mercury, a heavy , 
white precipitate. With a concentrated solu- 
tion of tartaric acid, a crystalline , white pre- 
cipitate, nearly similar to that given with salts 
of potassa. They are nearly all soluble in 
water , volatile , and crystallisable. 

Except the carbonate, they are almost in- 
variably estimated by conversion into ammonia, 
and estimation by volumetric analyses, *as in 
alkalimetry. In the laboratory, however, for 
exact purposes, they are concerted 4nto the 
double chloride of ammonium and platini^n. 

Ammonium Salts : — 

Ammonium, Acetate of. NH 4 C 2 H S 0 2 . Syn. 
Ammc/'ni.® ace'tas, L.; Acetate d'ammo- 

NIAQUE, Fr.; ESSIGSAURES AMMONIAS, Ge£. 
Prep, 1 . Take of acetate of lime or of potassa 
and sal ammoniac , equal parts ; mix and distil 
at a gentle heat. The oily liquid (binacetate 
of ammonium, HNTI 4 (C 2 H 3 0 2 ) 2 ), in the re- 
ceiver forms a radiated crystalline mas# on 
cooling. Dry gaseous mwionia passed into 
this salt, melted by a gentle* heat, transforms 
it into the solid and inodorous' neutral ace- 
tate, NH 4 C 2 H 3 0 2 . m <% * 

2. Strong acetic acid is saturated with am- 
monia or carbonate of ammonium, and the solu- 
tion evaporated over sulphuric aci& in vacuo ; 
the restating crystals, after being carefully 
drained* are dried by pressure between bibulous 
paper. 1 * 

Prop., Sfc. Long, slender crystals, or a 
crystalline mass, freely soluble in both alcohol 
and water, and deliquescent in the air ; taste, 
sharp and cooling, and somewhat sweetish. 
Its solutions cannot 4be evaporated without 
loss of the ammonia ; even the salt passes off in 


large quantities with the vapour of water. Its 
aqueous solution becomes alkaline on keeping, 
from decomposition of the acid. Disfcijled with 
anhydrous phosphoric acid, it is converted 
into acetonitrile,* An aqueous solution of 
this salt was introduced into the Materia Me- 
didh by Boerb^ave, and has since been exten- 
sively used as a diaphoretic and febrifuge, 
finder the popular name of mindere a rus 
spirit, after Minderer pr Mindererus, who ex- 
tensively employed it and extolled its virtues. 
When 'pure , both the salt and its solutions are 
neutral to test-paper, and are wholly volatilised 
by heat. See Liquor Ammonias AcetatiS. 

Ammonium, Arseniate of. (NH 4 ) 3 As0 4 . 
Syn . Ammonl® ar«e'nias ,JL. Prep . 1. (Neu- 
tral.) Saturate a warm concentrated solution 
of arsenic acid with carbonate % of ammonium 
iu slight excess ; eV&porate by a gentle heat, 
that crystals may form on cooling. 

2. Ammonium, Binarseniate of. H(fJH 4 ) 2 4s0 4 . 
As above, hut adding an additional equiv. of the 
acid,- as soon as any excess of ammonia has been 
expelled by the heat employed to evaporate the 
section. — Pose (of either). I-24th to l-12t^i gr.; 
in phthisis, certain skin diseases, &c. See So- 
lutions (and below). 

Ammonium, Arsenite of. NU 4 As0 2 . Syn. 
Ammonle ar'senis, L. Prep. From a hot 
concentrated solution of arsenious acid , and 
sesquicarbonate of ammonium, as the last. — 
Used (chiefly) to imke arsenite of iroiT! The 
properties and physiological effects of the above 
arsenical preparations are for the most part 
similar to those of arseniate and arsenite of 
potassa. They are all poisonous. 

%/ Ammonium, Benzoate of. Prep. 1. Dissolve 
benzoic acid in ammonia solution to saturation, 
tuen^further add ammonia in slight excess, and 
crystallise by refrigeration, or in vacuo. 

2. (Liquid ; Solu'tio ammonISb benzo- 
a'tis, L.) As th% last, but without evaporat- 
ing the solution. 

Prop., Sfc. Yery soluble and very difficult 
to crystallise. Tf^ the solution is boiled for a 
short time and thep. abandoned to spontaneous 
evaporation, crystals of acid benzoate op 
AMM'iNiUM are deposited. It is use$ chiefly as 
a «hemi<$l test ; but has beep recently recom- 
mended in ehronfe bronchitis, old coughs, &c.; 
and to check the formation of chalk-stones and 
urinary calculi. — Pose. 10 to 15 gr. ; (of the 
solution) 15 drops ^o 1 fl. dr., or more. £>ee 
Benzoic Acid. * 

Ammonium, Bromide of. NH 4 Br. Syn. A M- 
mo"nii bromi'dum, A. bro'mjs, L.j Hvdro- 

BROMATE tfAMMONIAQUE, BROMURE D J AMMO- 
NIUM? Fr. A salt* which Is obtained .from 
hydrobromic acid, bromide of iron, &c„ by 
similar processes to those adopted for theiodide. 
It forms wnite prismatic crystals ; and, in its 
general properties, resembles bromide ofjpotas- 
sium. It is volatile, and easily decomposed. 

Used as a nervine in hysterics; especially 
useful for sleeplessness where, there is no 
organic disease; given in epilepsy when hro- 
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mide of potasmm fails. — Dose. 2 to 20 
grains/ 

Ammonium, Carbonates of 

Ammc^tinn, Carbonate of. Sgn. Neutral 
carbonate op ammonitjm. Equal parts of dry- 
sal ammoniac and sodium "carbonate are heated 
to form the neutral ammonium carbonate of 
commerce, which sublimes. Solid prystamne 
substance, with a strong ammonicai odour, 
volatile and soluble. r 

Uses, Spc. In the s^lid form, it is not now 
used in medicine; but it is indirectly employed 
in several liquid preparations in which the ses- 
quicarbonate is ordered. It is superior to 
any other preparation of ammonia for filling 
smelling bottles ; <as it is not only more pun- 
gent, but does not lose its pungency by keep- 
ing. It Volatilises more quickly than the 
sesquicarbonate, and the residuum, unlike 
that of the latter salt, continues as odorous as 
ever. It is the basis of several of the most 
popular cmd esteemed advertised smelling 
salts of the shops. Spirit of hartshorn is an 
impure solution of this salt, originally obtained 
by distilling hartshorn or bones. 

Ammonium, Sesquicarbonate of. Probably 
2NH 4 HC0 3 -f- NB 4 NH 2 C0 3 , i?e. a mixture or 
compound of w bicarbonate of ammonium and 
carbonate of ammonium. Syn. (Carbonate 
OP AMMONIA, AMMONIJ3 CARBONAS. B. P.). 

Carbonate D'A^MONiAqui^ Fr.; Kohlen- 
SAURES ammoniak, G-er. It is prepared on a 
very l&rge scale commercially as follows : — Sal 
ammoniac or sulphate of ammonia , aud cholic , 
equal parts, both dry and in powder, are mixed 
as before, and sublimed from a series of iron 
retorts or iron pots, into a well-cooled and 
capacious receiver lined with lead or earthen- 
ware or, more generally, into sucb a receiver 
connected, by iron or lead pipes, with a second 
and sirfiilar one containing a stratum of water , 
to absorb the free ammonia evolved during the 
process, c 

JProp. The carbonate of ammonia* of com- 
merce, usually occurs in the form of white, 
fibrous, translucent, or semic translucent cakes, 
generally about two inches thick. It^s less 
volatile ^gid pungent than the neutral car- 
bonate ; soluble in 4 parts of water &t 55° 
Fahr., 3*3 parts «at 62°, 2'5 parts at §6°, arid 2 
parts at 120°; boiling water and alcohol de- 
compose it, with the e^olutipn of carbonic acid 
gas and ammonia ; by age or exposure to air, 
the surface assumes an opaque white colour, 
from its carbonate flying off, and the remain- 
ing bicarbonate being less volatile. Unlike the 
carbonate, it oan neither £>e resublimed, nor 
digested or distilled with either alcohol or 
water, without suffering* decomposition. Sp, 
gr. 0*966. *7 

The exact composition of thi$ salt varies, 
according to its method of preparation. 

Urns, SfQ. It is commonly * employed by 
bakers, Jo give lightness to their fancy goods, 
and to make extemporaneous bread and pastry; 
by the chemist and pharmaceutist , fo% the 


preparation of other salts of ammonia, and 
in analysis, Ac. In medicine, it is nsed as a 
stimulant, antispasmodic, antacid, and dia- 
phoretic, in aridity of the Stomach, dyspeptic 
affections, gout, scrofula , hysteria, lowness of 
spirits , epilepsy , Ac.; and in the convulsions 
attending dentition. It has been recently 
recommended, by Ur. BaS’low, in diabetes. 
It is also employed £b make effervescing 
draughts ; and externally , as a counter-irritant 
and stimulant. Its use as a nasal stimulant 
in headaches, fainting, Ac., is well known. In 
large doses , it is emetic; in excessive doses, 
poisonous. Its long-continued use, in quantity, 
is often productive of very serious consequences 
— slow fever, debility, emaciation, scurvy, 
loss of teeth, hsemorrhage, general cachexy, 
and £ven death. The antidotes and restorative 
preatment are, the free use of lemon-juice, wine 
or malt-liquors, new milk, and antiscorbutic 
vegetables, with a generous diet, of which the 
red meat^ form a large proportion. — Dose. As 
a stimulant or diaphoretic , 5 to 15 gr,, dis- 
solved in cold wafier; as an emetic, 20 to 30 
gr., in tepid water, repeated if necessary; as 
an effervescing saline draught, 15 to 30 gr. 
A few grains (8 or 10) dissolved in a tumbler 
of cold water, is an excellent * refresher 5 in 
lowness of spirits, or after fatigue; and is 
highly esteemed by drunkards; being, in each 
case, preferable to ‘ spirit of sal volatile/ 

. Concluding remarks, Patents, Sfc. In exten- 
sion of the^above, it may be added, that on 
the large scale, the distillation is usually 
carried on in cast-iron retorts, similar in size, 
shape, and character, to those employed in the 
manufacture of coal-gas, and of which five, or 
more, are commonly set horizontally in the 
same* furnace. (See evgr.) Each retort has its 
mouth (a), through which %e "charge 5 is in- 
troduced, closed with a movable door* which is 
securely fastened in its place, in the manner 
shown in the engr.; and is furnished, at the 
upper part of its further end, with an iron 
pipe (c), to carry off the evolved fumes to the 
condenser or receiver. The latter consists of 
two large square wooden chambers (JB, C), lined 
with lead, and either fitted with Movable 
covers, secured by^water- joints, or with doors 
in the side, to permit of the easy removal of 
the sublimed salt. The first receiver commu- 
nicates with th$ second by means of a large 
lead tube (d^ near its centre, and by another 
tube (d') f somewhat smaller, and nearer the 
bottdm, hut above the surface of tbe stratum 
of water in tbe second receiver, before alluded 
to. These chambers have also a lead pipe (e, e), 
stopped firing the process with a plug or 
cock of lead, to allow of the liquid product of 
the distillation, Ac,, 'to be drawn off, or 
cun into another receiver or cistern, at 
will. Both chambers are placed on strong 
wooden supports, or scaffolding, to bring 
them on a level c with the retorts. When 
the impure sulphate or other ammonia-salt is 
used in the manufacture of the sesguwcerlo- 
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nate (which is generally the case), the 'result- 
ing salt being impure and discoloured? is 
resublimed in iron pots (f, fl f), furnished 
with movable leaden heads, which are kept 
cool by a current of air passing over them; a 


little -water being introduced into tye sub- 
liming pots to render the product translucent. 
The heat is applied either by means of a flue 
passing from the retortfurnace ( A , %), or by a 
water bath heated in the same manner ; the 



latter being the preferable method, as the tem- 
perature should not be greater than about 200° 
Babr., and need not exceed 150° to 155°, These 
pots are arranged in sets, as shown at (Z)) in 
the engraving. 

The charge of a retort usually consists of 
about 70 to 72 lbs. of sulphate of ammonia, 
or 57 to 58 lbs. of the hydroclilorate to 1 cvot. 
of chalk i or in these proportions. The pro- 
duct is about 40 lbs. of the crude salt , which, 
by careful resublimation, yields about 89 lbs. 
of marketable carbonate of ammonia. 

Carbonate of ammonia, like the chloride and 
sulphate, is now scarcely ever prepared on the 
small scale, that of commerce being not only 
cheaper, but sufficiently pure f^r all $ie pur- 
poses of medicine and the arts. The price 
ranges from £30 to £35 per ton, according to 
the quality. 

Ammonium, Bicarbonate of. HNH 4 C0 3 . 
JPrep. By digesting cold water on sesquicarbo - 
nate of ammonia in considerable excess, untS 
the whole of the pungent neutral carbonate is | 
dissolved out. If the salt is reduced to powder 
the operation is facilitated.* 

To powdered sesguicarbonate of ammgnia 
add boiling water just sufficient to dissolve it, 
and immediately cfose the vtssel ; crystals form 
as the liquid cools, containing equiv. of 
water. 

Prop., &e. Bor the fhost part similar to 
the sesquicarbonate, except in having a taste 
and smell which is only faintly ammoniacal, 
and hence more palatable. Crystallises in 
oblique prisms, which* as usually obtained, 
contain about 23-$- of water. It requires $ parts 
of cold water to dissolve it. It is distinguish^ 
from the previous carbonates by the almost 
entire absence of ammoniacal odour, and by its 
solution giving no immediate precipitate with 
chloride of barium, but^t>y standing, or on the 
addition of a little liquor of ammonia, a white 


earthy precipitate, accompanied with the evolu* 
ti<jh of carbonie^eid gas. * A saturated solmtion 
of this salt, evaporated by n\ery gentle heat, 
or refrigerated, gives small prismatic crystals 
having neither smell nor taste. 

Uses, fyc. Similar to those of the other car- 
bonates.— Dose. t> or»7 to 20 or 25 gr. 

Ammonium, Chloride of. % NH 4 CL ^ Syn. 
Muriate oe ammonia, Sal ammoniac, Hv- 

DROCHLORATE OE AMMONIA; CHLORHYDRATE 

l’ammoniaque, Sel ammoniac, &c. t Br.; 
Salmiak, Ger. A substance which, as already 
noticed, appears to have been originally ob- 
tained, by sublimation, from the soot of camel's 
dryig, in Egypt. In this country, at the present 
day, 3t is manufactured chiefly from t&e crude 
ammoniacal liquors obtained as ^secondary 
products in the manufacture of coal-gas and 
animal charcoal. * 

Frep. 1. From G-as-liquor : — The crude 
ammoniacal liquor of the gas-works is, either 
at once, or after distillation, 1 neutralised with 
hydrochloric or Sulphuric acid, the choice 
being riven to the one which is ike cheaper 
and more accessible at the place '•where the 
w<?rks are situate^. When hydrochloric acid 
is employed, the saturation is usually effected 
by allowing the qcid 4o flow from a large 
wooden vessel or tank lined with lead or gntt& 
percha into a large underground reservoir or 
tank containing the ammoniacal liquor, and 
having an exit-tuje passing into the chijnney 
or shaft of Jbe steam-engine, to carry off the 
sulphuretted hydrogen and, other offensive 
gases 'liberated during tb^ mixture. Some- 
times tbe gas -liquor is accumulated in 
enormous wavered wooden tuns, capable of 
bolding from 10,000 to 20,^p0 gaJlon% or 

i This is now generally conducted iu 
iron boiler, connected with a rude modidcatito of Coffey s 
still ; the object being to obtain the iiqnor ffeer &oni m 
and tiore concentrated. • 
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more ; .and the acid is added by raising the 
gutta-percha carboys containing it by means 
of cranes, ^and then thoroughly mixing it with 
the liquor by means of powerful ‘agitators, 
whilst the offensive fumes., are either jfessed off 
as before, or made to traverse the fire of the 
steam-engine before entering the ^chimrpy- 
shaft. The quantity of acid' employed to 
effect saturation must, of course, depend on 
the ammoniacal strength of the gas-liquoj. 
operated on. The usufi proportions a*e Ik to 
2 lbs. of the former, to each gal. of the latter ; 
but in all cases Sufficient should be added to 
impart a very faint acid reaction to the mixture. 
This last having been effected, the saline 
solution, now containing hydrochlorate of am- 
monia , is, rafter repose, ready to be pumped 
or run off into the evaporators. 

The evaporation of *he crude saline solu- 
tion is usually carried on in large square or rec- 
tangular cast-iron rats, of very moderate depth, 
and capable of holding from 1000 to 1500 
gallons, or more. These are encased in brick- 
work, and are heated by a furnace, of which 
the flues pass in a sinuous course beneath 
the lining of br^kwprk on which the vats 'or 
pans rest. During the concentration of the 
liquid, the tar, &c., which separates and floats 
on the surface, and which thus seriously im- 
pedes evaporation, is, from ^tirne to time, re- 
moved by skimmKig. AS soon as the sp. gr. 
reaches 1*25, any excess qf acid in the solu- 
tion is exactly neutralised with a little fresh 
ammoniacal liquor ; by which any waste of 
acid is prevented, at the same time that any 
ferric salt present, and which would con- 
taminate the ultimate product, is precipitated 
as sesquioxide. After settling for a short 
time, hot liquor is ready to he transferred 
t'o the prystallisers. 

The vecsels employed in the crystallisa - 
tion are pans or tubs, usually circular, and 
about 7 or 8 feet wide, by 2k to 3 feet deep ,* 
and are generally set on the ground, or*are 
imbedded either partially or wholly in it. 
The saline liquor being r pumped . or run 
into them at a little beloV the boilii£g tem- 
perature,*fcrystallises as it cools ; the qply in- 

6 - «i 


terference being occasional stirring or agita- 
tion^ to prevent the formation of large crystals, 
which would be inconvenient^in the subsequent 
part of the process. The time occupied in the 
crystallisation varies, according to the size of 
the c crystallisers/ and the weather, from 3 or 
4 to 8 or even 10 days. TJie < mother-liquor ’ 
of the £ crystallisers ' is pumped bac^ into the 
evaporating pans for further concentration. 
The crude blackish salt (hydrochlorate) thus 
obtained is contaminated with tarry and olea- 
ginous matter, free acid, water, &c. ; from part 
of which it is freed by exposing it in a layer 
about 4 inches deep, on a cast-iron plate gently 
heated by ar zigzag flue of a small furnace, 
until all the water is expelled.; care being 
taken that the heat never rises high enough to 
volatilise the salt. Tins operation is generally 
performed under a dome, or the expanded 
throat of a large chimney. The salt will now- 
have become of a greyish- white colour, and is 
ready foirthe next operation. 

The crude dry^salt of the last process is 
finally purified by sublimation . For this 
purpose cast-iron pots lined with clay , and 
heated from below and by flues round their 
sides, are employed. (See engr .)* The crude 
grey salt is beaten down into these pots 
until they are about 2-3rds filled, when the 
heads or capitols are fitted on, and heat 
applied. The latter are very heavy, being 
usually made of lead (sometimes of iron), and 
have the form of a dome, or a hemispherical 
cup, with a small tube or hole at the apex, in 
which a plug is loosely placed, to permit the 
escape of steam. These domes or heads are 
so made as to fit closely and firmly on the 
flat rim or flange of the * sublimers and are 
retained in their places, during use, both by 
their weight, #nd by 2 or $ clamps provided 
for the purpose. They are also furnished with 
3 riCgs, set at equal distances, to allow of their 
being lifted off, or moved, by means of a pulley 
and chains. The due application and regula- 
tion of the heat is here of the utmost import- 
ance. If the temperature employed be too 
high, the sublimed salt will be contaminated 
with empyreumatic matter, whilst some of it 



will 75e partied beyond the donm and lost; and 
if it her extreme, the head may be altogether 
blown off, and the contents of the pan scat- 
tered about the building; whilst on the Other 


hand, if the heat employed -be too low, the 
resulting cake of sal-ammonia will be soft, 
spongy, and either .grey or yellowish* The 
proper temperature is said to be known by two 
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or three drops of water readily boilyig* and 
being dissipated in vapour, when placed on 
the head or co^r of the sublimer; but it 
should not * spit ’ or ‘ dance about/ or be raised 
by the heat out of contact with the metal. 
The usual practice is to keep the fires “ briskly 
up until the sublitners and their surroundings 
attain a* sufficient degree of heat ; they are 
then slackened, and maintained at a mean 
temperature.” (Muspratt.) The sublimation 
occupies from 5 to 9 days ; but it is customary 
to raise the heads once, or even twice a week, 
to ascertain the progress made; the fires having 
been purposely neglected or cheeked for some 
hours previously. The process is finally stopped 
before the whole of the crude salt in the pots 
is volatilised ,* since the heat required that 
purpose would lead to the decomposition of the 
carbonaceous impurities, and cause them ?o 
emit volatile hydrocarbons, which would mate- 
rially lessen the purity and beauty of the pro- 
duct. The unsublimed portion iff the pots 
forms a conical mass, whicWs technically called 
the c yolk. 7 This is shown in the second engr. 
(see below), in which the latest improvements 
in the form of the subliming apparatus are also 
exhibited. 



The sublimation having been carried to a 
sufficient extent, the fires are allowed to die 
out. The domes, after cooling, are lifted 
off, and the attached hemispherical cakes or 
« bells ’ of SAL AMMONIAC or HXDROCHLORAtI 
ox AMMONIA at once removed. These vary 
from 2 to 5 inches in thickness, and from 45 
or 50 lbs. to 1000 lbs?, and Upwards, in weight, 
according to the size of the sublimers* in 
which they have been produced. They are 
generally nearly pure, excejfffin the outer part 
which has been in contact with .the metal. 

. From the snbliming-hou^ they; are taken to 
the store or packing-house, and after having 
been scraped, to remove the discoloured portion 
before alluded to, are either preser#ed entire, 
or are broken up into convenient pieces, which 
are then packed in casks or barrels, and in 
either state are ready for the market. • % 

When sulphuric acid 1 is used to neutra- 
lise the ammoniaeal liquor, the pro'cess is 
generally, for the most part, the same as when 
hydrochloric acid is employed; hut here the 
brown salt obtained Iff the crystallisation, 

; i Sp. gr. 1*83 to 1*88. 


and subsequent desiccation, is crude sulphate 
op ammonia, * instead of the hydrochlorate. 
It is intimately mixed with about, an equal 
weight of chloride of sodium (common salt) 
before being put into the suhlimers. 

In some cases particularly where the am- 
nSmiaca^ liqijor is rich in carbonate of ammo- 
nia, gypsum is employed as a source of sul- 
jphuric acid. (See below.) 

Another method is .to convert tbe solution, 
of the.^crude sulphate into a solution of the 
hydrochlorate, during the process, by the ad- 
dition of chloride of sodium. Both these last 
methods are described below. 

2. From bone -liquor, fzc. /-—The ammo- 
niaca! liquor technically called ‘hone-liquor’ 
or ‘hone-spirit/ and formerly know%i under the 
name of ‘spirit of hartshorn/ /s essentially a 
solution of carbonalh of ammonia more or less 
contaminated with volatile empyreumatic oil. 
Its conversion into sal ammoniac mfiy be /easily 
effected by saturating it with hydrochloric acid, 
evaporating the resulting neutral solution in 
lead or iron boilers until a pellicle begins to 
firm, then pumping or, running off tb£ hot 
liquors into 3he crystalljssrs, and, lastly, 
draining and drying the crystals. The salt thus 
obtained may be purified either % sublimation, 
or by recrystallisation, The whole series of 
processes closely resemble those already de- 
scribed, except in being less troublesome, owing 
to the absence of '•the tarry 'Und other Toreign 
matters which impede and complicate them 
when gas-liquor is employed. 

Another method adopted, particularly on the 
Continent, and one equally applicable to any 
crude ammoniaeal liquor rich in free am- 
monia or its carbonates, is to employ sul- 
phate of lime instead of sulphuric*# acid to 
neutralise the alkali. For this purpose the 
ammoniaeal liquor is passed through a series 
of three or four covered wooden filters lined 
wi£h lead, each containing a layer of crushed 
gypsum to the depth of 3 or 4 inches. These 
filters are usually set on ‘stages’ one above 
another, and each communicates with a cistern 
placet? beneath it by means of a leaden pipe 
furnished with a stop-cock. Thiajast is not 
opened ufftil the liquor has regained some little . 
time in the filtef; and a pump throws back 
once, or oftener, upon^each filter, what has 
already passed thfoT^h it, before it is allowed 
to run into the next lower one. The ‘ liquor ’ 
in each filter is not allowed to stand higher 

& That employed in England is cjiiefly obtained, as 
already mentioned, from the manufacturers of bone- 
black 'or animal charcoal ; but, ort the Continent, the 
liquor obtained by a like destructive distillation of various 
animal offals (blood, flesh,, horn, hoofs, woollen rags and 
waste, hair, scrapings of hides, leather cuttings, «c.) is 
employed for the same purpose. The preparatory pro- 
cess by which this liquor is obtained is essentially the 
same in each case; exqgpt that with animal : ^t the 
temperature sliould not exceed a red-bfOicu%emL,yibTd€s: 
that the resulting charcoal may afterwards make 

ferrocyaniie of potassium and, &ntsdm -These 

liquors have usually a density ranging between 8° and 8° 
Saume (Ure j sp. gr. T056 ' 
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than from 2 to 3 inches above the surface of 
the gypsum; and the lowest <& last filter is 
supplied with fresh gyfsum at each separate 
charge of fresh liquor. A little water i# lastly 
passed through the filters to wash out the por- 
tion of ammoniacal liquor absorbed or retained 
by the filtering media. In this way, the 
gypsum of the filters is converted into car- 
bonate of lime at the expense of the carbonate , 
of ammonia in the solution; whilst the am- 
monia of the latter decomposes the gypsum, 
and becomes converted into sulphate of am- 
monia, which, with some free ammonia, is found 
in the filtrate. Sulphuric acid is next added 
to the filtered liquor, to completely neutralise 
the free and carbonated alkali still existing in 
it; after winch it is evaporated in a leaden 
boiler, with frequent skimming to remove 
floating oil, until of the spT gr. 1*160. Chloride 
of sodium (common salt), in sufficient quantity 
to convert sail the sulphate of ammonia in the 
liquid into hydrochlorate, by double decompo- 
sition, is now added, with constant stirring; 
after which the clear portion is either pumped 
or syphoned off into «a somewhat deep reser- 
voir or tank, whefedfis allowed to settle. The 
liquid, after sufficient repose, is pumped from 
the reservoir to the boilers, and evaporated, 
with frequent agitation, so long as the sulphate 
of soda now existing in it? faus to the bottom 
in granular crystals. These crystals are, at 
intervals, scrapecfto the cocSer portion of the 
pan or boiler, whence they are removed by 
copper rakes and shovels, into draining-hop- 
pers, placed near the edges of the pan. The 
liquor in the boiler is now a strong solution of 
sal ammoniac, but still containing a little 
sulphate of soda, from which it has to be fre^d 
by crystallisation. With this object, d t is 
further r concentrated, and then run or pumped 
into the crystallisers. In 30 or 40 hours, or 
longer, the mother-liquor is^un or pumped off. 
The mass of newly formed crystals is then 
drained, and slightly washed, first with a little 
weak solution of sal ammoniac, and next with 
a very little cold water; after which tl^y are 
again well drained. The crude htdeochlo- 
EATE op ammonia, thus obtained, is corT/erted 
• into the pure salts, by desiccation an<f sublima- 
tion, as before. 

In Trance, where this method is very gene- 
wily employed, the sublimation i£ commonly 
conducted ip. stoneware or earthenware balloons 
or bottles coated with loam, of about 18 to 20 
inches in height in the body, and either sur- 
mounted with inverted f cups' or ‘heads' 10 or 
12 inches high, or simply coverea with a tile, 
when (in the latter case) the sublimate Collects 
in the upper part or neck of the balloon, which 
is above the action of the fire. A number of 
these vessels are set on the dome of a furnace, 
whicte is perforated witb*holes of^lits, to allow 
the hpsft to pass through; whilst their necks or 
heads are sheltered from the action of the fire 
by plates of iron or earthenware, having semi- 
circular indentations on their edg^s, so that 


when* placed together they form a level surface, 
through which the necks of the sublimers 
protrude, and fit closely. The fire is nicely 
regulated, so as to cause the salt to condense 
in the upper and cooler part of the vessels, or 
in the heads, as the case may he ; and great 
care is taken to occasionally clear the necks 
with a skewer, to prevent choking, a ml conse- 
quent bursting. 

In Scotland, where a similar process is also 
commonly pursued, the sublimers, according to 
Dr. Ure, are generally “cast-iron pots, lined 
with fire-proof tiles; the condensation being 
effected in globular heads of green glass, with, 
which each off the iron pots are capped." 1 

Patio. Gas -liquor contains carbonate of 
ammonium (chiefly), with chloride, sulphate, 
h^drosulphate, cyanide, sulphocyanide, &c., of 
the same radical. On neutralisation with hy- 
drochloric acid, or sulphuric acid, these are 
converted^ into chloride or sulphate of ammo- 
nium, according to the acid used. By sublima- 
tion with chloride of sodium, the sulphate of 
ammonium is converted, by double decompo- 
sition, into choride of ammonium, which sub- 
limes ; and sulphate of sodium, which remains 
in the subliming pot. A similar change occurs 
when the solution of the sulphate, prior to 
crystallisation, is decomposed by the addition 
of chloride of sodium, or any other chloride 
When the * gas-liquor ' is at once converted into 
chloride of ammonium by the addition of hydro- 
chloric acid, the sublimation merely purifies 
the salt. Like changes occur when hone-spirit 
is employed, 

. Comp. Chemically considered, this salt con- 
sists of equal volumes of gaseous ammonia 
and hydrochloric acid gas condensed into the 
solid form ; or, by weight, Recording to the 
ammonif-theoi^, of — 

f Atoms. Eqniv. wt. Per cent. 

Ammonia (NH 3 ) . 1 ... 17* ... 31*78 

H^ocH°ric .acid j 1 gg.g _ _ ^ 

C 1 1 ^ ' 

Hydrochlorate of] 

Ammonia (NH 3 [ 1 ... 53*5 ...itk)* 

HC1) . . . r.J . 

Or, .-according to the 4 ammonium-theory/ of — 
Atoms. Equiv. wt. Per cent. 

Ammonium (NH 4 ) 1 ... 18* ... 33*65 

Chlorine (Cl) . . I ... 35*5 ... 66*35 

Chloride of Am-*] 
monium (NH 4 t 1 ... 53*5 ...100* 

ci),*. . . J 

'Prop., Sfc. The sal-ammoniac, of commerce , 
js fotmd under the form of large white hemi- 
spherical, cup-like cakes or masses (or in large 
fragments which are sections of them), possess- 
ing a tough, fibrous, semi-crystalline texture, 
and very difficult r feo powder. It is odourless, 
has a saline taste somewhat sharp or acrid, and 
1 Ure's « Did. of Arts, M., 5th Edn., 
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sublimes without either fusion or deeoraposi- and the form or size of the apparatus and 
tion. It slightly reddens litmus ; dissolves in machinery enfployed, and not the general * 

rather less than»3 parts of cold water, and in principles on which the processes - .are based, 
about 1 part of boiling water; is soluble in One of* the most important of these has for its 
alcohol; and when crystallised from water, object the entire removal of the iron present in 
under favorable circumstances, forms distinct the crude salt, some of which, if it he not 
octahedra, or cubes, usually small and aggre- removed, before sublimation, is volatilised and 
gated together in rays or feathery masses. By contaminates the ultimate product. To obviate 
slowly evaporating its aqueous solution, it may,, this evil, Mr. Brewer passes a few bubbles of 
be sometimes obtained in cakes an inch in chlorine through the h*>t concentrated solution 
thickness. It is anhydrous. Sp. gr. 1'450. of the’salt, previous to its crystallisation ; by 
Tur. It should give a colowrless solution which the protochloride of <* iron is converted 
with water-; wholly sublime with heat; and into the perchloride, which, being acted on 
neither chloride of barium, nor sulphuretted by the ammonia always present in the liquor, 
hydrogen, should affect its solution, A solution, is precipitated as ferric fcydrate, with the 
to which a few drops of nitrie acid have been formation of a small additional quantity of sal » 
added, should not yield & blue precipitate with ammoniac. The only precaution*neeess&xy is 
ferrocyamide of potassium. It often contains to avoid employing more chlorine gas than is 
sesquichloride of iron, and sometimes lead; necessary to peroxiclise the iron; as beyond 
both of which may be readily detected by the this, a portion of the ammonia-salt itself is 
above tests. Its complete ‘volatility may be decomposed, with the evolution o£ nitrogen, 
'easily determined by heating, in the name of a The temperature of the liquor is kept up, after 
candle, a small fragment h«ld on the point of the action of the chlorine, until the whole of 
a knife. the brown flocculent oxide of iron has subsided. 

Tests. — 1. It is known to be a salt of am- viien it is at once decanted or filtered in%> the 
monium by its cooling ammoniacal fumes when crystallisers. 9 * , * 

triturated with lime, or when moistened with Another modification which has been adopted 
caustic potassa or soda : — 2. It is -shown to be in two or three places, is to effect* neutralisation # 
a chloride by its solution yielding, with nitrate of the crude ammoniacal liquor by distilling 
of silver, a white curdy precipitate, insoluble in it, and passing the .fumes jn at the lower end 
boiling nitric acid, soluble in ammonia. of a hollow shaft or column filled with coke. 

Uses , fyc. In the arts, chiefly in the coating down which the %cid trickifes ; the resulting 
and soldering of metals, and the preparation solution of sulphate or chloride of ammonium 
of alloys ; in dyeing ; and in the manufacture being received in proper cisterns, conveniently 
of ammonia-alum ; also, in large quantities, situated near the base of the column, 
to give a factitious pungency to snuff. In In Mr. Spence’s method of obtaining am- 
chemistry, as a reagent; and, owing to the monia-salts from gas-liquor or bone-spirit, a 
eold produced during It$ solution, to form series of (usually four) cylindrical loiters, or 
frigorific mixtures. In medicine, it is chiefly reservoirs, so placed that the content# of each 
used externally, as a stimulant %nd r Solvent or upper one may be drawn off into. the 5ne next * 
discutient; and occasionally, internally* as a below it, are employed. Each boiler has an 
diuretic, stimulant, resolvent, alterative, tonic, exit-pipe which carries the vapour generated in 
&c., particularly in chronic inflammations of it, to that next above it, whilst that of the 
the mucous and serous membranes, in chronic highest boiler passes off to a trunk containing 
glandular and visceral enlargements and i$- the acid necessary to form the salt. The top 
durations, and in amenorrhoea. *In rather large boile^ is connected with the reservoir of gas- 
doses, frequently repeated, it is said to prove liquor (which is already mixed wij& milk of 
often highly beneficial in chronic enlargement Unity by a charging pipe furnished with a 
and induration of tlie prosfate gland (M. Rene sifcp-cocf turned by a floa%g ball, so as to 
Vanoye) ; and also in other like cases. — Dose, keep the surface bf the liquor constantly at the 
5, to 20 gr., 3 or 4 times dajy, either in powder same height. Hi^h-pi^ssure steam enters tbe 
or solution, mixed with some demulcent; as a lower boil«r, by whjch its ammonia is driven * 
discutient or resolvent lotion, t to H to through the connecting pipe into the next 
\ pint of water, either jwith or without 4 or boiler, and so on in succession, mfftil it leaves 
5 fl. oz, of spirits or strong vinegar (often the highest boiler in a concentrated state, and 
serviceable in chilblains) ; as a weak lotion, or thus enters the ticid-tank. 3Vhen ihfs last 
a coUyrium or injection, I to *4 dr.,' to contains Moderately strong hydrochloric or 
water , 1 pint. In very large doses it is poi- sulphuric acid, the ?esultirjg*solution of OHLO- 
sonous ; the treatment *is emetics and grncila- hide or sulphate op ammoetum (as the 
ginous or demulcent drinks. • case may b^) is sufficiently concentrated tu-hb 

Concluding remarks, Patents, Sfc. Theme- at once run off into the crystahisers^. As 
thods already described are those by which soon as the w lsquor in* the lowest hoffeUfis 
commercial hydrochlorate of ammonia is usually, hausted of its ammonia, its contents r $re drawn, 
if hot almost entirely obtained; the various im- off, and replaeed hy that boiler 

proyements or modificarffbns, from time to time wh^h is followed by a like desc^tthroughout 
introduced, affecting chiefly the minor details, the whole series, ; 
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Among improvements haying for their object 
the substitution of cheap chlorides 1 for the more 
expensive €$nmercial acflls, may he mentioned 
those of — * 

1. Mr. Laming (Patent dated 1843), who 
employs a strong solution of chloride 0|F 
calcium for converting the armfonia *of gas- 
liquor into the hydrochlorate . 

2. Mr. Hills (Patent dated 1846) employs 
CHLORIDE OR maghnesiuM 2 in the same^way; 
and by a subsequent patent, proposes to convert 
the amnonia eliminated in the distillation of 
coal into the hydrochlorate, by mixing CHLO- 
RIDE or magnesium with the coal in the 
retorts, or by introducing r the chloride into 
a retort appropriated for the purpose. The 
heat dispels the chlorine of the chloride, in the 
form of hydrochloric acid*, and this, uniting 
with the ammoniacal vapour, forms hydro- 
chlorate of ammonia, which is retained in the 
liquor* of Ifte condenser. Prom this liquor, 
the salt is obtained by evaporation, &c., in the 
usual way. 

3. Mr. Croll (Patent dated 1849) converts 

the eTSide ammoniacal vapours tjiat issue wit& 
the gas from the "common retorts into the 
hydrochlorate, „and obtains a solution of it, by 
passing the gas through a solution of crude 
chloride or manganese 3 {1 cwt. of the salt 
to about 40 galls, ofmoaterfr contained in one of 
the or^nary vessels used for purifying coal- 
gas. The manganic solution absorbs the 
ammonia and its salts, converting them into 
the hydrochlorate , whilst a corresponds 
proportion of oxide of manganese is precipi- 
tated; As soon as the liquor in the purifier 
is fully saturated, it is drawn off, and replaced . 
by a fresh quantity; whilst the saturate^ 
liquor containing the hydrochlorate , after 
subsidence, «pr filtration, is evaporated, &c., as 
before. Crude chloride or iron may be 
substituted for the chloride of manganese, in 
the above process ; as may also sulphate or 
manganese, but then the product, of course, 
will he sulphate of ammonia, instead of thd 
hydrocblorate. • » 

4. Mr. -Naming (Patent dated 1850) also 
proposes tffe use of various salts an ^mix- 
tures for retaining and condensing uhe aifi- 
inoniacal vapour of coal-gas, as it passes from 
the retorts through the purifiers. Of these 
tks principal are chlorike or calcium ob- 
tained by decomposing chloride of iron by 
hydrate of lime; chloride or iron, obtained 
by decomposing sulphate of yron with chloride 
of sodium; CHLORIDE OR MAGNESIUM; a mix- 
ture Of SULPHATE OR LIME and SULPHATE OR 

J Particularly such ctlorides as are the * waste or bye 
products J of other manufactures. 

* Of the Epsom-salt works, &c. • 

4 3 Obtained from the chloride-of-lime works. The por- 
tion of^he precipitated oxide of manganese saved from 
the proces*, may be reconvened into tHfe chloride, by 
mixing 3 farts of it with 4 parts of common salt, and 
heating the mixture to low redness, scarcely perceptible in 
the dark, tor 2 to 3 hours. 140 Its. of the calcined mass, 
With 40 palls, of water, forms a solution that may be *%ain 
pumped into the purifier. 


IRON on of moist precipitated oxide of iron 
with carbonate of lime , carbonate of magnesia, 
or magnesian limestone ; or <3>ne containing 
sulphate of magnesia, or chloride of magnesium 
or calcium, or one, or more of them, in com- 
bination with oxide of copper , either with or 
without lime or magnesia, <5r with both or 
either of them or their 'carbonates. r These 
ralts, or compounds, are mingled with saw- 
dust, or some other porous substance not acted 
on by tbe gas, before being put into the 
purifiers; and after they become saturated 
with the vapour, the newly formed^ hydro- 
chlorate or sulphate (according to the salt or 
mixture employed), is washed out of the mass 
with water. 

Besides the usual sources of sal ammoniac 
(apd the other ammonia-salts of commerce), it 
has been proposed to obtain it from guano , 
peat, shale, &c., as noticed under Sesquicar- 
bonate OR r Ammonia (supra) ; the substance 
employed to effect tbe neutralisation or decom- 
position of tbe ammoniacal liquor being, in 
this case, either hydrochloric acid or a chloride. 

In Young’s Patent (1841) for ‘obtaining 
ammonia and its salts/ a mixture of 2 parts 
of guano , and 1 part of hydrate of lime, is 
distilled in a retort placed vertically, at a 
moderate heat, gradually increased until the 
bottom of the retort becomes red hot. The 
ammoniacal portion of tbe fumes evolved are 
absorbed by the cold water contained in a 
suitable condenser; whilst the other gases 
eliminated by the process pass off uncondensed. 
By subsequently passing carbonic acid gas into 
the liquor of the condenser, a solution of 
CARBONATE, BICARBONATE, or SESQUICAR- 
BONATE of AMMONIA is formed. By nearly 
filling the condenser with dihded hydrochloric 
or sulphuric aPid, instead or with water, a 
solution of HTDROCHLORATE Or of SULPHATE 
of AMMONIA is obtained. 

Stale urine saturated with hydrochloric acid, 
or with sulphuric acid diluted with about twice 
it* weight of water, yields sal ammoniac, or 
SULPHATE or A*MM0NIA (according to the acid 
used) on evaporation. « 

Hydrocblorate oi ammonia is now wholly 
prepared on the large scale, and never by the 
dealer or retailer, by whom it is only occa- 
sionally refined or # gurified, in small quantities, 
for chemical and medical purposes. The sal 
ammoniac of commerce is found to be suffi- 
ciently pure fo? all it» ordinary applications in 
the arts ; but when wanted of greater purity, it 
is broken into pieces, and resublimed from an 
earthenwafk vessel into a large receiver of 
earthenware or glass. Tbe product (rbrined 

SAL AMMONIAC, DOUBLE-REFINED & A, ; AM- 
MONUE HXDROCHLO^EAS PU"RA, SAL AMMON l'- 
acus DEPURA'TUSf, L.) is popularly known as 
BLOWERS OR SAL AMMONIAC (Jlo'reS sa'lis om- 
moni'aci, L.), from^ being in a finely divided 
crystalline state. 

The chemically pure^hloride of ammonium 
may be prepared by bringing its gaseous oonsti- 
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tuents —ammonia and hydrochloric jicid— into Ammonium, Iodide of. NH 4 I. 'Syn. Hy- 

contact. During- the combination much heat, and dbiodate of ammonia; Ammo"nii iodi'dum, ' 
even light, is generated, and the anhydrous solid L. ; Rydeiodate D’i«MMONiAQUE»Ir. Prep. An 
salt is precipitated in a minutely divided state, aquequs solution of hy dr iodic acid is neutralised 
which, under the microscope, is seen to be with ammonia, or ammonium, sesqiiicarhonate, 
crystalline. It may be also more easily and ^n slight excess; and the resulting liquid is 
conveniently prepared by saturating pure and either carefully, but rapidly, evaporated to dry- 
modermtely dilute hydrochloric acid with am- ness over a water bath, or it is concentrated by 
monia or its carbonates, and evaporating tb# the same means, and then caused to deposit 
solution until a pellicle forms, when crystals of crystals by refrigeration ; in both cases, care 
the hydbochlobate separate as the liquid is taken to keep a slight excess of ammonia 
cools. A similar but rather more violent reac- present during the evaporation. The crystals 
tion occurs when gaseous chlorine is brought in are dried by pressure between folds of bibulous 
contact with gaseous ammonia, or is passed into paper ; and tbe product, in either form, pre- 
a nearly saturated solution of ammonia or its served in a stoppered bottie. 
carbonates; but in this case nitrogen is evolved Pure iodine is* triturated with a little dis- » 
at the expense of the ammonia; moreover, the tilled water , and solution of aJhmonium sul- 
pi’ocess is attended with danger. # phydrate added, in small quantities at a time. 

The manufacture of sal ammoniac is usually with continued trituration, until the red colour 
a distinct business, and is carried on to a very of the iodine has entirely disappeared. The 
great extent in the neighbourhood of London, solution, after being gently boiled for%a few 
Indeed, the London makers now supply the chief seconds, to expel the sulphuretted hydrogen 
portion of that used in* England. A large present, is filtered, slightly alkalised with am- 
quantity is now, however, made at Manchester monia , and evaporated or crystallised, as before, 
and Liverpool. A small quantity is imported • Prop., Sfc. Colourless; deliquescent * freely 
from Germany. That from Brunswick is in soluble in water, and in •spirit ; air and light 
the form of sugar-loaves. An inferior quality turn it yellowish or brownish, with partial 
is also imported, in chests, from the East decomposition. It closely resembles iodide of * 
Indies. potassium, than which it is more active, and 

The red hands frequently seen in the sal thought to be* better suited to irritable and 
ammoniac of commerce, are said to arise from relaxed habits. — Dose. 1 to 10 or 12 gr. 
the workmen falling asleep, and allowing the Ammonium, ISic'tate of' Syn. Ammo"ni$i 
fire to go down, and then suddenly raising the lac'tas, L. An uncrystallisabl© salt prepared 
heat too high. (Muspratt.) They consist by saturating ammonia, "or its carbonate, with 
chiefly of ammonio-chloride of iron. lactic acid. It has been found useful in rickets. 

Ammonium, Citrate of. (NH 4 ) 2 HC 6 H 5 0 7 . and in dyspepsia and worms, when occurring in 
Syn. Diammonium citbate, Citbate op debilitated habits. Por this purpose it is best 
oxide op ammonia; Ammo"nije cit'eas, L. ^aken fresh-prepared, as a draught, flavoured 
Prep. A concentrated solution of pure citric with syrup of orange-peel, 3 or 4 ti4b.es daily. 
acid, gently heated, is saturated wTfch sesqui - See Lactate and Lactic Acid* • * 

carbonate of ammonium, in fine powder,«(about Ammonium, Nitrate of. Syn. 

7 parts to 6,) and slightly in excess; and the Ammo"nus ni'ihas, L.; Nitbate d'ammo- 
resulting liquid is crystallised by refrigeration i^laque, Pr. Prep. Saturate nitric acid 
in close vessels, or by evaporation in vacuo. If (diluted with 3 or 4 times its weight of water) 
beat be employed in fhe evaporation of the scju- ’with sesquicarbqnate of ammonium, evaporate 
tion, an Aon> citbate will be formed. by ^ gentle heal* and crystallise. When not , 

JJsm, Sfc. Chiefly as a chemical test- An required in a crystalline form, usually 
extemporaneous citrate, made with lemon-juice evaporated to dryness at about <212° Pahr,; 
and drank effervescing, is ‘employed as a saline &id th# heat being carefuijy raised to about 
draught* and a mild aperient and diaphoretic, 250°, thsfu&ed salt is poured Out polished 
in fevers, &c. slab of iron or # stonf, and when solidified. 

Ammonium, Perrocyaniae of. (NH 4 ) 4 FeC 6 N 6 . broken up and put Jnto bottles. f 

3Aq. Syn. Pebbooyanate d* ammoniaque, Prop . When the evaporation of the solutiqu , 

Pr. Prep.-^-l. Saturate a solution of * hydro- is conducted at a heat ^ under 1$0° Pahr,, the 
ferrocyanic acid with sesquicarbonate of am - salt is obtained in beautiful hexagonal prisms; 
monium, in slight excess; evaporate the solution when at 212°, ifl long silky ^fibres; when ’by 
at a heat below ebullition, and crystallise by rapid evaporation and fusiom it forms a whit^ 
refrigeration. conqfect, and usually foisted mass. It dis- 

2. digest ferroeymMe of lead or of i^cn in a solves in ttbout twice its weight of water ; is 
solution ofsesqmcarbonate of ammonium> at* a slightly d^iquescent; melts at 230°, and h 
gentle heat, for some time; then filter, evapo- decomposed into nitrous gas and 
'rate, and crystallise.' "■ Pahr. . It deflagrates, like nitr^^v^l^pisct 

Prop., fyc. It is isomorjhous with ferrocy- with heated combustible matter.^ ; 
anide of potassiums it is easily crystallisabie* 

Yreiy soluble in watei1%id is decomposed, by UmWw , * 
ebullition, < , . maybe procured from avoir.) ; ana 
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with water, to form freezing mixtures, for AMMCTNiiicf, Sal ammoni'acttM secbe'tttm 
which purpose it may he used for any number GnAXTBE^Eif, &c. Crude sulphate of ammonia 
of times by simply evaporating the solution to exists in considerable quantity *hi the soot from 
dryness, when the salt, obtained unaltered, is pit-coal ; and it is obtained, as a secondary 
ready for another operation. Care, however, product, from the ammoniacal liquor of gas- 
should be taken not to expose it to too great fi works and animal charcoal manufactories, 
heat, as at a certain temperature deflagrates These last are its chief soufees. It is also 
with violence. It is occasionally employed in found native, associated with sal ammoniac, in 
the laboratory to promote the combustion of cfche neighbourhood of volcanoes, under the 
organic bodies during incineration; anc^some- name of * mascagnine 9 or 4 massagnine? 
times, though seldom, in medicine , as a diuretic Trejo. 1. (Medicinal.) Saturate dilute sul - 
and diaphoretic, dt is said to reduce the fre- phuric acid with sesquicarbonate of ammonia , 
quency of the pulse, and the animal heat, with- in slight excess; Alter, gently evaporate, and 
out affecting the head, chest, or stomach, crystallise. 

(Wibmer.) — Dose. 10 to 30 gr. 2. (Commercial.) From gas-liquor or Toone- 

Ammonium, Nitro-sulphate of. Syn. Ammo"- spirit, saturated with weak oil of vitriol , and 
nub NITeo-stjl'phas, L. Dissolve sulphite of the clfar portion of the liquid, after repose, 
ammonium, 1 part ; in solution of ammonia , 5 decanted, concentrated by rapid evaporation, 
parts; and pass nitric oxide gas through the so- and crystallised, in the manner noticed under 
lution; rapidly wash the crystals that form with Ammonium, Chlobibe of. 
solution of* ammonia, dry in bibulous paper, Drop. Crystals, long, flattened, six-sided 
without heat, and preserve them in a well- prisms ; soluble in 2 parts of cold , and 1 of 
stopped bottle. — Dose. 10 to 12 gr. ; in typhoid boiling water; fuse§, with loss of one atom of 
fevers, &c. water, at about 280° Fahr. ; and is volatilised, 

Ameaonium, Oxalate? of. (N^4) 3 C 2 0 4 . Syh. with entire decomposition, at about 535°. Even 
Ammo"kl® ox'alas* L. ; Oxalate d’ammoni- its solution, by long boiling, becomes acid from 
v AQTTE, Fr. Neutralise a hot solution of oxalic loss of ammonia. The anhydrous salt does not 
acid with sesquicarbonate of ammonia ; evapo- exist. 

rate and crystallise. Uses, Sfc. Pure sulphate of ammonia is 

Drop. It forms sbeautifal, colourless, long, diuretic, aperient, resolvent, and stimulant, 
rhombig, prisms, jvhich effloresce in the air ; — Dose, 10 to 30 gr. It is now seldom em- 
slightly soluble in cold water ; freely soluble ployed in medicine. The crude sulphate is prin- 
in hot water ; heated in a retort, it yields cipally used in the preparation of sal ammoniac 
ammonia, carbonate of ammonia, cyanogen, and sesquicarbonate of ammonia, and for 
and carbonic acid, together with oxamide, manure. “A mixture of 10$ of this sulphate 
which sublimes. with 20§ of bone-dust, some gypsum , and farm- 

Uses, Sfc. In chemistry , chiefly as a test for yard manure f forms “a very fertilising com- 
calcium (with which it produces a white pr$r post, applicable to a great variety of soils 99 
cipitate soluble in nitric acid), and to separate (Ure) ; and we may add — greqtly superior to a 
lime from magnesium, solutions of the salts of very large portion of what is now so commonly 
which it does not precipitate. Abinox'alate vend&l under the name of 4 guano/ 
may also be formed; but it possesses no prac- Concluding remarks, Tatents , §c. The 
tical interest. * manufacture of sulphate of ammonia, on the 

Ammonium, Phosphate of. (NH^PC^. Syn. large scale, has been unavoidably explained in 
Ammo"xi^ phos'fhas, L. Prep. Saturate a’ rirating on the salts of that base already no- 
solution of phosphoric acid swit\x sesquiqgrbo- ticed. All that is necessary, is to saturate 
mate of ammonium, in slight excess ; gently with sulphuric add the solution of amCnonia, 
evaporate afid crystallise by refrigeration. *Diu- crude or otherwise^and obtained in any man- 
retic, discutient, end anrilitlflc. — Dose. 3 fo ner ; and then to evaporate the solution until 
10 gr., or 20 to 30 drops of a saturated solu- the salt crystallises out. At other times, how- 
tion, 3 or 4 times a day 9 in gout, rheumatism, ever, instead of adding the acid to the ammo- 
and calculus, accompanied with the flithic acid niacal liquor, ijhe latter, either at once, or after 
diathesis; algo in rickets and certain forms of treatment with lime, is submitted to distilla- 
dyspepsia. tion, and the efolved alkaline vapour is passed 

Ammonium Succinate, $yn. Ammo^nle into the acid (previously somewhat diluted), 
sir cf cinaS, L. Trep. 1. Succinic agid, 1 part; contained in a large receiver or ciltern, or a 
water, 4 parts ; dissolve, neutralise with solu- series of tfiem; the salt being obtained from 
tion of ammonia, ogc of ammonium carbonate, the resulting solution in the usual manner, 
in slight excess, and evaporate, and^crystallise By re-elution and a second crystallisation, the 
as directed under the ‘benzoate* or ‘^phosphate.’ siflphate is generally obtained sufficiently pure 
—Dose. 5 to 10 gr. for all commercial purposes ; but when the salt 

Am ffi oipum, SuFphate of. (NH^S0 4 . Syn. is intended for use as manure, or (unless very 
Sielpbmte oe Ox'lDE of ammoxia; Ammo"- rough) for conversion into sal ammoniac, this 
Jtxas sulphas, L. ; Suleate d’ammoniaqu e, need not he had recourse to. 

Fr.; Sckweeelsaueb ammonium salz, G§r. ; Among modifications ^ nd improvements, not 
Glauber’s “Seceet SALTf, G. secret sal- previously noticed, may he mentioned — 
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1. That of Dr. Richardson {Patent fumers, as a mordant in dyeing hair. *In medi- 

Jan., 1850), who mixes sulphate op maghne- cine, it has bften used by Cruickshank, Hollo, 
sia with the fjrude ammoniacal liquor and and others, to check %3 morbid appetite, and to 
thus forms a double sulphate of magnesia and increase the action of the stomach and general 
ammonia, from which he obtains the sulphate tone of the system in diabetes mellitus. It has 
op ammonia by sublimation. also been used by Brauw, Gruithuisen, and 

2. That of Mic^iiel (Patent dated April, 1850), others, in ol pulmonary and vesical catarrhs. 
who prepares sulphate of ammonia by means of It is a powerful sedative, lessening the action 
oxysulphate op leah obtained by roasting^ of the circulatory system, causing nausea, vo- 
galend (sulphide of lead), by exposing it in a miting, vertigo, drowsiness, &c. — Dose. 3 to 
crushed state and thin layers, for 2 or 3 hours, 6 drops, three or four* times daily, mixed with 
to the heat of a reverberatory furnace. The pure water, and instantly swallowed. In large 
resulting mixture of sulphate and oxide of lead doses it is poisonous. 

is reduced to the state of coarse powder, and Ant. Very dilute solution of chlorine, or of 
well worked up with the ammoniacal liquor, chloride of lime or soda, followed by a power- 
when sulphate op ammonia and sulphide ful emetic, or the* stomacE-pump. When the 
and carbonate of lead are produced j?y the vapour has been respired, free exposure to fresh 
mutual reaction of the elements present. The air, with the head a little elevated, and copious 
first is removed by treatment with water ; ^hd affusions of cold water, with moderate draughts 
the residuum serves for the manufacture of lead of brandy-and- water, and the use of the smell- 
compounds, or may be reduced to the metallic ing-bottle (ammoniacal) should l^e adopted, 
state by fusion in the usual maune* If need be, artificial respiration should *be at- 

3. That of Mr. Laming, (Patfewtf dated Aug., tempted, and the air around the patient should 
1852), in which a stream of sulphurous acih be slightly impregnated with the fumes of 
GAS is transmitted through the liquor contain- ^ilorine or chloride of lime. 

ing the ammonia, either in the free state or Ammonium, ^Persulphide <jf. Syn. Beyle’s 

as carbonate, by which sulphite op ammonia Fuming-liquor, HoppmaVs Volatile spieit 
is formed. This salt he oxidises, and thus con- OP sulphue, &c. ; Ammo"ni*e pebhydeo- * 
verts into the sulphate op ammonia, by sul'phas, A. pbehyheosulphuee'tum, &c. 
agitation and free exposure to the air. Authorities differ as to the constitution of this 

Sulphate of ammonia, like the hydrochlorate, liquid, which, sincedts introduction by Beguin 
may also be obtained by saturating stale mine in 1650, has passed under more f aliases’ than 
with the acid, and subsequent evaporation and perhaps any other preparation. Its precise 
crystallisation. See Ammonia; Ammonia, position amongst the ammonia-compounds is 
Carbonates op ; Ammonium, Chloeide op, still undecided. 

and Manuees, &c. • Prep. 1. (Beguin.) Sulphur, 1 fb ; qmclc- 

Ammonium, Sulphide of (Neutral). (NH 4 ) 2 S. lime, | lb; sal ammoniac, 4 oz.; mix and 
Prep. Saturate strong solution of ammonia with distil. 

pure sulphuretted hydrogen gas ; then add a se- * 2. (Boyle.) Sulphur and sal ammoniac, of 
cond portion of 'solution of awmonm, equal to each, 5 oz.; quick-lime , 6 oz.; as last, 
that first used, and preserve it in a well-stoppered 3. (Liebig.) Agitate the conwmn hydrosul- 
bottle. phate of mimosa with pure sulphur, until 

Ammonium, Sulphydrate of. NH 4 HS. Syn. the latter ceases to he dissolved ; and, after 
Sulphide op ammonium, Hydeosulphibe repose, decant the clear liquid. 
op ammonium. Hydrosulphate op ammonia. Prop., fyc. An orange-yellow, fuming, fcetid 
Prep. By passing sulphuretted hydrogen fhs, liquid, of an oilj- consistence, having the cha- 
to saturation, through a mixture composed of ract&istics of tffe common sulphydrate in a 
strong solution of ammonia, 1 part, and dis- remarkable degree. It may pro^ an excel- 
tilled water, 4 part?. * knt medicine. “Useful for wounds and ulcers.” 

Props. Prepared as above, it has a# very (Beguin.) Diluted with tlfree parts of spirit 
fcetid odour. When pure it is wholly volatilised of wine , it formed the liquor antipodag'ri- 
by heat, and does not disturb a solution of cus of F. # Hoffmaa; df which we are told, that 
sulphate of magnesium. Mineral acids decom- about 30 drops auted as a strong sudorific ; 
pose if, with the evolution jo£ sulphuretted and applied externally, mixed with camphor,, 
hydrogen. By keeping, it decomposes and ac- “ it relieved pain like a chann.” (Hoffman.) 
quires a jiellow colour. This yellow colouration The sulphides of* ammonium are now scarcely * 
does not, however, render it unfit^for use as a ever emplf yed as remedies. * 
reagent; hut it must he home in mind that it Aymonium, Sulphite of** (NH 4 ) 2 S0 3 . 7Aq. 
will now deposit sulphur when mixed with Syn.- Am^o^nijs sul'phxS, L. Prepared ^- 
acids. In this state it proves valuable%s a je- passing sulphurous acid gas into a sohtionof 
agent to detect hydrocyanic acid, and as a ammonia. * It is crystallisable and very soluble 
solvent to separate metallic sulphide’s thrown in water* . . ( „ 

down by sulphuretted. hydrogen, Ammonffun, Sulpnocyanide of* •NINONS. 

Uses, Sfc. It is principally employed by Prep. I. Neutralise hydrosulphocyapic acid 
chemists, as a reagent^o precipitate metals, to with ammonia, and gently evaporate the solu- 
separate metallic sulphides, &c.;- and by ik&per- s ti<fc, to dryness, by the heat of a water hath. 

« 
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2. Digest hydrocyanic acid witb yellow sul- 
yhydrate of ammonium, and, cafter a time, 
evaporate a$ "before. * 

A deliquescent, white, saline mass^ very- 
soluble in water, but seldom employed out of 
the laboratory in a pure state. Of late it has 
been obtained in quantity as a ^rude^ produit 
of the gas liquors. 

' Ammonium, Tartrates of. Of these there ( 
are two : — r 

Ammonium, Neutral r Tartrate of. $KTH 4 ). 3 
C 4 H 4 0 6 . Syn. Ammo"nle tab'tbas, L. Trey. 
Saturate a solution of crystallised tartaric acid , 
150 grs. ; with sesquicarbonate of ammonium , 
US grs. ; and either evaporate the solution at 
a gentle heat, and crystallise; or evaporate to 
dryness, andr powder the residuum. 

Troy., Sfc. Prismatic crystals, or a crys- 
talline mass; "soluble and efflorescent. Its 
medicinal properties and doses resemble those 
of citrate q£ ammonium. 

Ammonium, Bitartrate of. NH 4 HC 4 H 4 0 6 . 
Syn. AMMOf'mm bitab'tbas, L. Trep. To 
a strong solution of tartaric acid , add another 
of sesguicarbonate of ammonium, or of tartrafp 
of ammonium, .as c long as a pi«cipitate falls ; 
which must he collected and dried. 

Troy., 8fc.* A crystalline powder, only 
slightly soluble in water, closely resembling 
ordinary cream of tartar. lit is diaphoretic, 
diuretic, and deobfftruent, and is frequently, 
though«improperly, sold for the preceding pre- 
paration. 

Ammonium, Valerianate of. NH 4 C 5 H 9 0 2 . 
Syn. AMMO"]sra valeeia'nas, L. Trey. 
Saturate valerianic acid with strong solution 
of ammonia, and evaporate the resulting liquid 
to a syrupy consistence at a heat under 175° 
Pahr.; %en add twice its volume of alcfjidl, 
and, after agitation, allow it to crystallise by 
spontaneous evaporation. — Dose. 2 to 8 or 10 
grs.; in neuralgia, epilepsy hypochondriasis, 
hysteria, low fevers of an intermittent kind, 
&c. ; also in dyspepsia and debility complicated 
with these affections. 

AMMONIAC AL. [Eng., tfr.] Syn. Ammo- 
NXACa'lis, L. Pertaining to, or possessing the 
odour or JJP^perties of, ammonia. See i#MO- 
nia,Pebfumes, &C. t • 

AMM0NTACU2L Syn. Gt^m ammoniacum, 
G. AMMO"NIACf ; GOMME AMMONIA QBE, Fr. ,* 
Ammonias:, Ger. A ^umm^-resingus exuda- 
tion from the stem of dorSia ammoniacum, in 
tears and masses, of a pale cinnamon colour, 
brittle, and when broken has a white and 
shining surface. Collected in Persia and the 
Punjaub. (B. P.) * 

Gum ammoniacum has an unpleasant c*dour, 
especially when hehted, and a nauseous and 
slightly bitter taste. It is a mild, stimulating 
expectorant and emmenagogue ; anft its effects 
on th^ system resemble Jihose of assafcetida, 

, except in*bemg weaker. Txtematly, it is re- 
solvent.— 10 to 30 grs. in pills or emul- 
sion. 

: : J -Strained' Ammoniacum. Sun. PbepaSed 


AMMONIACUM; AMMONI'aCUM PE^PAEA'tUM 

(Ph. 14 L. Trey. (Ph. Ii. 1851.) Boil 
ammoniacum in water just si^fficient to cover 
it ; strain the mixture through a hair sieve, 
and constantly stirring, evaporate in a water 
hath, until, on cooling, it becomes hard. The 
product, owing to a loss of volatile oil, is much 
weaker than the unprepared gum-resin. The 
process is only necessary with rough lump- 
ammoniacum. 

Ammo"niated. Syn. Ammonia'tus, L. I 11 
pharmacy , perfumery, Ac., applied to prepara- 
tions containing ammonia. 

AMMO"NIO-, Ammon'ico-. In chemistry, a 
common prefix to double salts containing 
ammonia; as ammonio-citrate, a.-chloride, or 
a.-iar^ate of iron, &c. See the respective 
metals. 

c 'f,pf The sy. gr . of any sample of liquid am- 
monia, expressed in three integers, deducted 
from *998, and the remainder divided by 4, 
gives a nuither which represents the per -cent age 
strength, nearly. (Ure.) This rule may be 
sometimes conveniently employed for rough 
calculations, in the absence of Tables . 

Table II. — Showing the yer-centage of pube 
AMMONIA, and of AMMONIA- WATEE of *9000, 
in Water of Ammonia of the given specific 
gravities, at 60° Pahr. By Dr. Uee. 


Sp. Gr. by 
experiment. 

Water of 
Ammonia 
of ‘900, 
per cent. 

. 

Pure 

Ammonia, per 
cent. 

Water, 
per cent. 

*9000 

100 

26*500 

73-500 

•9045 

95 

25-175 

74-825 

*9090 

90 

23-850 

76-150 

•913? 

135 

22-526 

77-475 

•8577 

80 

21-200 

78-800 

•9227 

75 

19-875 

80-125 

•9275 

70 

18-550 

81-450 

*9820 

65 

17-225 

82-775 

# *9363 

60 

15-900 

84-100 

*9410 

55 

-14-575 

85-425 

*94.55 

50 

13-250 

80750 

*9510 

45 . 

11-925 

88-075 

*9564 

40 

10-600 

89-400 

*9614 

35 

9-275 

90-725 

*9662 

3Q % 

7-950 

92-050 

*9716 

25 

6-625 

93-375 

*9768 

# 20 

5-300 

94-700 

*9828 ; 

*15 « 

> 3-975 

96-025 

*9887 j 

10 

2-650 

97-350 

*9945 | 

5 

1-325 

* 98-675 


Strengths corresponding to sy. gr. which 
are not in the above Tables, may he found by 
t^e ‘iftethod of differences’ explained under 
Alcoholometby ( y . 68 - 9 ). * 

AMONTILLADO. [Sp.] See Shebby and 
Wine. . , * 

AMOBPH'OUS (-morbus). Syn. Amobph'us, 
L. : Amoephe. Ineobmu DtETromwi?,. TV. r 
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AMOBPHISCH, MiSGEBIXDET, MlSSGES^AIflDET, 
Ger. Shapeless. In chemistry and mineralogy, 
applied to substances devoid of regq$ar or 
crystalline form ; as a lump of chalk, the ma- 
jority of precipitates, &c. The corresponding 
substantives are amobph'ism, amoeph'otfs- 
ness # ( amorphis'mus, L.; amorphisme, Fr.). 

AMPHOIA (-fiV-/a). [L.pl.; prim. Gr.] 

Syn. Amphibians (-yanz), Amphib'ials 
(-y’alz). Animalst hat possess the faculty of 
living both in water and on land. In modern 
zoology , it is restricted to those animals which 
possess both gills and lungs; as the hatrach'ia- 
or frog tribe. The term is also often applied, 
colloquially , to otters, seals, walruses, croco- 
diles, &c., none of which can breathe under 
water, although, from the languid native of 
their circulation, they are able to remain a 
long time in it- * 

AMPHIBTOUS (/us). Syn. AhphibTus, 
L. ; Amphibie, Fr. ; Beydlebig, Ger. In 
botany and zoology , having the faculty of 
growing or living both on Jand and in water. 
See Amphibia. 

AM'PHITYPE (-fe-)* See Photography. 
AMYGDALIN. C ^ 0 B fff NO ll . 3Aq. This sub- 
stance exists in bitter almonds. It crystal- 
lises in pearly white plates, which are odour- 
less and almost tasteless. It is nearly insoluble 
in hot and cold water and in cold alcohol, but 
soluble in boiling alcohol. 

AMYG'DALOID (-loyd). Syn. Amygda- 
loid' al; Amygdaxoi'des (-dez), L.; Ahygda- 
xoide, Fr. Almond-shaped. In mineralogy , 
amygdaloid is ‘ toadstone/ 

AMYLACEOUS (am-e-la'-sh’us). Syn. Amy- 
XA'cetis, L. ; Amylace, Fr. Of or like starch ; 
consisting of or abounding in starch ; starchy. 
See Food, Hutbition, Staech, &c. 

AM'YL (-U). C 5 H n . The radical of ^he fusel- 
oil compounds (amyx-sebies). # 

Amyl, Ac'etate of (ac'»). C 5 H lx C 2 H 8 0 2 < Syn. 
Peae-oix. Prep. From fusel-oil , 1 part; 
acetate of potassa (dry), 2 parts ; concentrated 
sulphuric acid , 1 part ; distilled, with the usu|l 
precautions, from a glass retort into a cool 
receive*. The distillate is purified by washing 
it with very* dilute solution of potassa, and re- 
distilling it immfuM chbSride of calcium. A 
little litharge added to the liquid in the report, 
before rectification, will remove any sulphurous 
odour,, should it he presentf * 

Prop., Sfc. Liquid, limpid, dolourless ; in- 
soluble in water ; soluble in alcohol; boils' at 
272° Fahr.; alcoholic solution of potassa con- 
verts it into an acetate of that base, with re- 
production of fusel-oil. # 

Obs . The odour and flavour of this pre- 
paration are those of the Jargonelle-pear. It 
is now extensively manufactured, am? aft^r 
dilution with alcohol, is sold under the name of 
essence op jaegonexxb-peab, for flavouring 
liqueurs and confectionery. 

Amyl, Valerianate of. CgHnCgH^O^. Syn. 
Appxe-oi x, A.-essenc®t An. This compound 
is abundantly formed during the, preparation, 


of valerianic acid from potato oil, and is re- 
cognised by tbe^oflensive odour of rotten apples 
evolved during the process. By treating the 
crude product of the distillation with a weak 
solution of pure potassa , the valerianic acid is 
removed, and the volatile oil obtained nearly 
pure. Dissolved in rectified spirit it forms the 
4 apple-essence’ now so much employed as a 
favouring ingredient for confectionery and 
liqueurs. See Fbttit Essences, Vaxebianig 
Acid, &c. 

AM'YLENE (-e-lene). C 5 g 10 . [Eng., Fr.] 
Syn . Am'ixene* ; Amyxe'na, Amyxe'num, L. 
A peculiar volatile, liquid hydrocarbon, dis- 
covered by Cahours. r 

Prep. From fusel-oil repeatedly distilled 
along with either anhydrous phosphoric acid,, or 
a concentrated solution of chloride of zinc; 
the product being repeatedly rectified, at a low 
temperature, until the boiling-point sinks to 
102° Fahr. * 

Prop., Uses, Sfc* An ethereal liquid, lighter 
than water, having an aromatic odour, slightly 
alliaceous. Sp< gr. of vapour, 2*68- Its vapour 
wus several times successfully employed, l^r the 
late Dr. Snow,*as a sutet^tate lor ether and 
chloroform in producing anaesthesia, being, 
though less agreeable, also less*pungent, and 
consequently easier to breathe, than either of 
them; hut its tse Jhas since been given up 
owing to doubts as to its safety, two or three 
deaths having followed its inhalation. m 

ANAESTHESIA (an-ez-the'-zh^ j -sh’a ; - 
theze'-/ar). [L-; prim- Gr.] Syn. Anes- 
thesie, Fr. In pathology, diminished or lost 
sense of feeling. 

In surgery and obstetrics, the production of 
temporary anaesthesia, for the purpose of ren- 
dering operations painless, relieving the pangs 
of childbirth, &c., is effected by the use of— 

ANAESTHETICS. Syn. Anjest &etAca, L. ; 
Anesthetizes, #Fr. In pharmacology and 
surgery, substances or agents which diminish 
or destroy sensibility, or which relieve pain. 
In its full extent this term includes both 
anodynes and ftatpotics ; but it is now more 
generally confined to those substances which 
greatly diminish common sensibility, or en- 
tirely remove susceptibility to pain. Among 
the most useful,* safe, and powerful of this 
class are chloroform, ether, nitrous oxide, 
and intense cold. *The former are administered 
by inhaling the vapour or gas ; the last, by 
local application, r 

ANALEPTIC. Syn. AnaxebAichs, L. ; 

I Anaxeptiqhe, FA Kestoratiye; that recruits 
the strength lost by sickness. 

AneLep'tics. Syn ? AnaxepAica, L,; ANA- 
XEPTIQTJES, Fr. In pharmacology, &c., resto- 
rative medicines and agents. 1 i 

ANALYSIS (re-sis). [Eng. L., Gr.] Sip*. 
Analyse, Fa; Zebx^ghn^ Ger. 

In a gen . sense , the resolution of anything, 
whether an object of the senses or of the in- 
tellect, into its elementary parts. In the - 
miSry, the resolution' or-separation of a com- 
1 ■ #■ 
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pound "body into its constituent parts or ele- 
ments, for the purpose of either determining 
their nafpre, or, when this is known, their rela- 
tive proportions. It is divided into qualita- 
tive ANALYSIS and QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS ; 

and these again into prox'imate analysis atfid 
ultimate analysis. The figst consistsHn 
finding the components of a compound, merely 
as respects their nature or names ; the second^ 
in finding not merely the component parts, hut 
also the proportions of each of them ; the third 
gives the results^ in the names of the proxi- 
mate or immediate principles or compounds 
which, by their union, form the body under ex- 
amination ; l whilst the fourth develops the 
chemical elements of which it is composed. 2 
An analysis may also be made to determine 
whether a certain body is or is not contained 
in a compound (as lead <in wine) ; or it may 
be undertaken to ascertain all the constituents 
present ; £he extent of an investigation being 
merely limited by the object in view. 

For success in chemical analysis a thorough 
acquaintance with the various properties of 
bodi|s is required, ag well as aptitude in ap- 
plying this knowledge in discriminating them, 
and separating them from each other. Judg- 
ment and expertness in manipulation are, 
indeed, essential qualifications. The method 
pursued must likewise basu<£i as to attain the 
object in view with unerring certainty, and in 
the most expeditious maemer. “ The mere 
knowledge of the reagents, and of the reac- 
tions of other bodies with them, will not suf- 
fice for the attainment of this end. This 
requires the additional knowledge of a sys- 
tematic and progressive course of analysis, or, 
in other words, the knowledge of the order, and 
succession, in which solvents, together^ wfih 
general* and„ special reagents, ought to he 
applied, both to effect the speedy and safe 
detection of every individual component of a 
compound or mixture, and to prove with cer- 
tainty the absence of all other substances. 
If we do not possess this ^systematic know- 
ledge, or if in the hope of obtaining an^ object 
more rapidly, we adhere *to no method in 
our investigations and experiments, ^an^lysing 
becomes (at least in the hands of $b novice), 
mere guess worl? and the results obtained are 
no longer the fruits of scientific calculation, 
but mere matters of accident;, which sometimes 
ifiay prove lucky hits, and at others total 
failures/ 5 ^Fresenius.) 

ANASTATIC POINTING. See Pointing 
and Zincography. * 

ANATOMICAL. Syn. AnatCsi'icus, L. ; 
Anatomique, Fr. ; Anatomisch, Gei* Be- 
longing to anatomy or dissection. 

Anatomical Preparations. Objects of inter- 
est in both surgical and pathological anatomy, 
\ 8 <£bas, suet consists of ^ein, palrnttm, and stearin. 
These wccald form the ‘terms 11 of tie pboxiitate 
analysis- of this substance. But olein, palmitin, and 
stearin consist of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. The 
ultimate analysis of suet would, therefore, have refer- 
ence to the elements carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen.^* 


andospgcimens in natural history, preserved by 
subjecting them to antiseptic processes, to 
which is also frequently added injection with 
coloured fluids (which subsequently harden), 
amalgams, or fusible metal, in order to display 
more fully the minute vessels, or the micro- 
scopic anatomy of the several parts. See 
Fusible Metal, Injeotsons, Preparations, 
Putrefaction, Skeletons, Solutions, &c. 

ANCHO'VY (-cho'-). Syn. Anohois, Fr.; 
Anohove, Anschove, Ger. ; Acciughe, An- 
chiove, It. ; Anohova, Port., Sp. The clvf 
pea encrasic' olus (Linn.), a small fish of the 
herring tribe, closely resembling the English 
sprat. It is common in the Mediterranean, 
and occurs in the greatest abundance, and of 
the finest quality about the island of Gor- 

f ona, near Leghorn. It is taken in the night, 
firing May, June, and July. 

Anchovies are prepared for sale or exporta- 
tion by salting or pickling them — the heads, 
intestines^ and pectoral fins having been first 
removed, hut not 0 the scales — and afterwards 
packing them, along with rock-salt, in the 
small kegs in which they are imported into 
this country. The small fish are valued more 
than the larger ones. For the table they 
are often fried to a pale amber colour, in oil 
or butter; having previously been scraped 
clean, soaked for an hour or two in water, 
wiped dry, opened (without dividing the fish), 
and had the hack-bones removed. Before 
being put into the pan they are usually highly 
seasoned with cayenne ; and after being again 
closed, are dipped into a rich light batter. 
They are also divided into fillets, and served 
as sandwiches, or in curried toasts. An- 
chovies are also extensively potted (potted 
anchovies), and made into butter (a. -butter), 
and ints sauss (a. -sauce),* particularly the 
last- 

Tne anchovy has a fine and peculiar flavour, 
and is eaten as a delicacy all over Europe, It 
was known to the Greeks and Romans, who 
prepared from it a kind of garum for the 
fable. It is said to be aperitive, stimulant, 
and stomachic. # 

The high price of genuine Gorgona ancho- 
vies has led the ^raudfllent dealer to either 
substitute for them, or mix with them, fish of 
a less expensive kind. The most frequent sub- 
stitutions are*&itch, French, and Sicilian 
fish of allied*species or varieties, sardines, and 
even. the common qprat. The genuine Gor- 
gona fish is about the length of one’s finger; 
and may he known by its silvery appearance ; 
by the grater thickness of its head, which is 
sharp-pointed, with the upper jaw considerably 
the longest, and the’mouth deeply divided ; the 
£uskj? brown colour of its back, 3 and the pink 
salmon colour of its flesh. When only 3 months 
old, its flesh is pale; when of 6 months, 
rather pink; when of 10 to 12 months (or 
in its prime), a Beautiful deep pink colour; 

5 The colour of the top the head, and bade is, in the 
recent fish, blue, with a tinge of green, (XarrelL) 
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and when much older, darker, but lessiHvely. 
The fin-rays, varying in number with the age 


of the fish, are — * 

Yarrell. 

Hassell. 1 

Dorsal 

14, 

16 (?). 

Pectoral 

15, 


Venfoal 

• V, . 

— 

Anal 

18, 

19 (?). 

Caudal 

19, 

26 (?). 


These fins are delicate in structure and green- 
ish-white ; and the membranes connecting the 
rays almost transparent. “ The length of the 
head, compared with the length of the body 
alone, is as 1 to 3 ; the depth of the body but 
2-3rds of the length of the head, and com- 
pared to the length of the whole fish, istas 1 
to 7 f “the tail is deeply forked, the gill-cover^ 
are elongated, and the scales of the body large 
and deciduous” “ The breadth of the eye is 
l-5th of the length of the whole head.” 2 
Dutch fish may be generally known*by being 
deprived of the scales, and the French fish by 
their larger size y and both by the paler or 
whiter colour of their fiesh ; and sardines 
and sprats by the flesh being white. The 
genuine fish may also be known by the pickle, 
after repose or filtration, being of a clear 
pinkish colour, without any red sediment ; 
whilst that from spurious kinds is turbid and 
red only when agitated, and deposits a heavy 
red sediment (Armenian bole, Venetian red, or 
red ochre) on repose. See Btttteb, Potting, 
Powdebs, Sauces, &c. 

British Anchovies. See Spbats. 

ANCHTJ'SIC ACID (-ku'-zi k. See Anchtt- 

SINE. 

ANCHU'SINE (-ku'-zm).[ Eng., Fr.] Syn. 
Anchtj'sio aci^*, Psee^o-alkann'ine* 
PSEUDO-ALKA^NIUM* ; ANCHTj£l'NA, *L. The 
resinoid constituting the colouring matter of 
alkanet-root (which see). 

ANCHYLOSIS (angk-e-). [L.,* prim., Gr.] 
Syn. Ankylo'sis, Anoylo'sis (an-se-), L.$ 
Aneyeose, Fr., Ger. In patho logy , stiffness % 
immobility of a joint naturally movable. 
Anchylosis is either true or complete, as when 
the extremities of tbjp boags forming a joint 
are reunited and immoveble ,* or, false or in- 
complete, where the affection depends upfin a 
contraction of the tendons ligaments sur- 
rounding the joints, which nevertheless admit 
of a small degree of motion. For the first 
there is no available remedy ; for the second, 
gentle and progressive flexion and extension of 
the part daily (carefully avoiding violence), 
friction with oleaginous and stimulating lini- 
ments, and the use of the hot hath, vapour 
bath, or hot-air or Turkish bath, anc^ elec- 
tricity, have been strongly recommended, an£ 
have frequently proved successful. 

ANCYLO'SIS. See Anchylosis. 

ANDROGRAPHIS PANICJ3LATA. ( Ind. Ph.) 

i Counted, by Dr. A. H. Hassall, in fish in the pre- 
served state. # 

* Yarr ell’s “British Fishes.** 


Syn. Kabiyat. Habitat. Commonly hi shady 
places all over^ India. — Officinal part. The 
dried stalks and root (Andrographis $aules et 
Radix, I£ariyat, Creyat). The stem, which is 
usually met with, with the root attached, occurs 
m\oieces of about a foot or more in length, 
quadrangular, -of a lightish brown colour, and 
persistent bitter taste. — Properties. Bitter 
tonic and stomachic, very analogous to quassia 
in its action. — Therapeutic uses. In general 
debility, ®in convalescence after fevers, and in 
the advanced stages of dysentery. 

Preparations : — 

Compound Infusion of Kariyat (Infusum 
Andrographis compositum).^ Take of kariyat, 
bruised, | an ounce f orange-peel and coriander 
fruit, bruised, of each, 60 grains ; boiling 
water, 10 fluid ounces. Infuse in a covered 
vessel for an hour Shd strain. — Pose. From 
1| to 2 fluid, ounces, twice or thrice daily. 

Compound Tincture of Kariyat ^Tinctura 
Andrographis composita). Take of kariyat 
root, cut small, 6 ounces; myrrh and aloes, 
in coarse powder, of each, 1 ounce ; brandy, 
2 ipints. Macerate for s$ven days in a closed 
vessel, with occasional agitation ; strain, press, 
filter, and add sufficient brandy to make two 
pints. — Pose. From 1 to 4 flfiid drachms. 
Said to he tonic, stimulant, and gently aperient, 
and to prove val&iblq in several forms of dys- 
pepsia, and in torpidity of the bowels. 

ANDR0P0G0N * (C YMB0P0G0N) (STRA- 
TUM. Lemon Grass. (Ind. Ph.) Habitat. 
Commonly cultivated in gardens in India ; also 
in Ceylon, upon a large scale, for the sake of 
its volatile oil. — Officinal part. The volatile 
oil ( Oleum Andropogi Citraii, Pemon Grass 
0§, Oil of Verbena ), obtained by distillation 
from^the fresh plant ; of a pale sherry colour, 
transparent, extremely pungent Lastef and a 
peculiar fragrant lemon-like odour.— ^Properties. 
Stimulant, carminative, antispasmodic, and 
diaphoretic ; locally applied, rubefacient. — The- 
rapeutic uses. In flatulent and spasmodic 
affections of tbe Rowels, and in gastric irrita- 
bility. In cholera it proves serviceable by 
aiding* the process of reaction. Externally, as 
an embrocation in chronic rheumatism, neu- 
ralgia, spfains, and other painful affections. 

Pose. From dr to 6 drops, on sugar or in 
emulsion. For externa^ application it should 
he diluted with twfee its hulk of soap liniment 
or any bland oil. 

ANDR0P0G0N (CYMBOPOGONjT NARDUS. 

Citbonelle. (Ind. Ph.) Habitat * Madras 
Peninsula and Ceylon. The volatile o*il of 
this plant h^ similar properties to A. citratum, 
and is#ised for the sasne purposes. 

ANBR0P0G0N PACHNODES. (Ind. Ph.) 
The volatile ^>il of this plant possesses similar 
properties to that of A. citratum, and is used 
for the samepurposes^, p 

ANELEC'fRIC (an-e-). Non-ele©teic; a 
non-electric. 

ANEMOMETER (an-e-). Syn. Anemom'- 

etbAm, L. ; An^hometbe* Fr. ; Windmesseb, 

«* 
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Ger. 'An instrument or apparatus for mea- 
suring 1 * the force or velocity ol the wind, or of 
a cwrr^pfc of air. Various contrivances have 
heen adopted for this purpose. Ttye anemo- 
meter of Dr, Lind being also 
applicable to the determ/na- 
tion of the 0 draught of a 
chimney, and the strength of 
air-currents in ventilation, 
may ^be usefully described 
here : — 

Desc. Sf appl. The open 
"end (a) is kept, by means of 
a vane, presented to the wind, 
Tjfhich acting on the surface 
of the w&ter or other liquid in 
(b), raises^the level of the fluid in the arm (c.) 
The difference of the level of the fluid in the 
two arms of the instrument is the measure of 
the force of the wind. To estimate the draught 
of ^flue^or chimney, the arm (c) is placed in 
the chimney, and the orifice (a) in the apart- 
men t. A 

ANEMOM'ETRY* Syn, Anemome'teia, L. ; 
An|mqmetbie, Er. * Windmessen, Ger. c In 
i meteorology* physics, &c., the art or act of mea- 
suring the velocity or force of the wind, or of 
ascer&inmguts direction. 

ANEM'ONE (a-nem'-o-ne). Syn, Anem'- 
ony ; Anbm'one^L., Gn* ACemone, Fr. The 
wind-flower. hi botany, a genus of beautiful 
.flowering herbaceous plants, of the nat. ord. 
Banunculaceas. The double flowers of some of 
the species are among the most- elegant orna- 
ments of our gardens* Others are used in 
medicine. They are all acrid and stimulat- 
ing. 

Sea Anem'ones Go-nez). Syn. An'im^l- 
Sea senploweesJ .Animals^f the 
genus actin' ia, so called, from the resemblance 
of their dTw§ or tentacles, when expanded, to 
the petals of a flower. *?hey are of various 
colours, are generally fixed by one end to r#cks 
or stones in, the sand, and are very voracious, 
being accused of occasionally swallowing a 
mussel or a crab as largess a hen’s egg for a 
meal. They belong to the highly organised 
polypefof, Cuvier. o 

ANEMON'IC ACID. See AnemoSine. o 

ANEM'OSCOFE (an'-e^-Brande, Mayne). 
Syn. Anemosco'pilMj L. ; Anemoscope ,Er. ; 
Akehoskop, Ger, An instrument? to measure 
Che force and velocity of "the wind. See Ane- 

MOMETBE. «■ 

ANDROID (-royd ). 3 In physics, &c., not 
fluid? or not defending on Water or a fluid for 

1 The anemometers now generally need in meteorolo- 

S 'cal observations are those of Mr. Toilet Osier, Dr. 

Dbinsqn, and Dr. Whewell. Tor a description of these 

instruments, see Phillip’s “ Report on AZmmetry,” the 

** Tram, of the Brit. Assoc f* 1846, K Trans. Royal Irish 

Acad.Ji &c. ^ ^ 

* .That hr-^vnthout, vnpos, (the) watery, «&>$, form, as 

correctly «iven by Brande. By some strange mistake. 

Dr. Mayne, in his new ** Expository Lexicon, gives “a, 
pray* fafp, air, terminal -ides,” as the derivation of this 
word* andmarfcs it ‘android? 


its? action ; applied to a certain form of 4 baro- 
meter 9 (which see). 

ANGELICA (-3 el'-). [h., Port., Sp. ; Ph. 
E, & D.] Syn. Gaeden Angelica; Ange- 
LIQTJE, Er. J ANGELIKA, A.-wezel, Angel- 
kbaet, Ger. The angelica archangel' ica of 
L innae us, an aromatic herbaceous plant with a 
biennial, fleshy root, ifidigenous td 5 * * * the north 
of Europe, but frequently found wild in Eng- 
land, and largely cultivated in our gardens. 

, Dried root (ANGELICA, Pb. E.), aperient, car- 
minative, diaphoretic, and tonic; much es- 
teemed by the Laplanders, both as food and 
medicine -,—fmit or seed (ANGELICA, Ph. D.), 
resembles the root, but is weaker. The whole 
plant has been extolled as an aromatic tonic. 
As masticatory, it leaves an agreeable glow- 
ing heat in the mouth. The aromatic proper- 
ties of this plant depend on a peculiar volatile 
oil and resin . 

Uses, Sfc. It has heen recommended in 
diarrhofa, dyspepsia, debility, and some fevers ; 
but is now seldom used in medicine. — Dose . 
30 grs. to 1 dr. The dried root and seeds 
are used by rectifiers to flavour gin and 
liqueurs ; and the fresh root, tender stems, 
stalks, &c., are made by the confectioners 
into an aromatic candy. See Candy, Gin, 
Liqttetjbs, &c. 

Angelica Atropurpu"rea. [Linn.] Syn. 
Ameb'ican Angelica ; Angelica, Ph. U. S. 
Dab., North America. Resembles garden an- 
gelica, but placed by some botanists in a 
separate, though allied genus. It is a popu- 
lar remedy for flatulent coKc, indigestion, 
and cardialgiai, in the United States ; and 
is there regarded as tonic, cordial, and apro- 
disiac* 

ANGEL'IC ACID. HC 6 IL0 2 . A volatile 
substance, noticed by L. A. TBuchner, jun„ in 
angelica-root. It has a pungent sour smell, 
and a biting acid taste; is sometimes fluid 
and oleaginous, and sometimes crystallised in 
Striated, prisms . 3 * 

ANGOLA. Syn. Ango'la-wogl, Ango"ba- 
V, Ango'na-w., &c.; Poil de cbetbond’An- 
GOEA, Er.; (Engoor', Engour', or -Engu'ri) 
Tiptic, Tur. Th^. wool of ‘ca'praAngorenW 
or the Angora-goat, of' which the shawls of 
Cashmere are made, and others in imitation of 
them. It is also used to make plmh , Tight 
cloths for palet$$Vhich are repellent of wet, 
&c. 5 and is Extensively employed, in Prance, in 
the manufacture of,, lace more brilliant than 
that of Valenciennes and Chantilly, and at 
half the price. See Alpaca, Gsiawls, 
Wool, 

ANGGSTU'RA, Angustu'ra (-ture'-a). See- 
CiTSPABIA. * ' 

*, TaS>e Angostura, See Bbucea, Cuspabia, 
and Steychnos. 

AN G0STU"RINE, Angustu'rine (-m). See 
CCSPABXNE. 

ANHY'DROTJS ( T -drus ; arihydrous, as marked 
by Brande, is less us^al). Syn. An'hydbtJS, 
3 Schmidt’s “JaArA.,” 1842. 
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L. 5 Anhydbe, Fr. ; Wassebebei, Ger. ) Fsee 
from water; dry. In chemistry and mineralogy , 
a term frequently* applied to substances, as 
acids, alcohol, gases, salts, minerals, &c., which 
do not contain either free or combined water. 
Gases may generally be rendered anhydrous, 
by passing them through a tube containing 
fused chl&ride of caWim, or (e. g. ammonia 
and two or three others) quick-lime , in coarse 
powder ; and some of them, by passing them 
through concentrated sulphuric acid » Salts 
may generally be dried by cautiously sub- 
mitting them to the action of heat, or by 
exposure to a very dry atmosphere ,* and 
alcohol, and many pother volatile fluids, 
by careful distillation- from chloride of cal- 
cium, . or some other highly hygrom^ric 
substance. . 

ANTL. [Fr., Sp., L.] The indigofera anit 
of botanists — one of the plants yielding * in- 
digo’ — a native of America, but now largely 
cultivated in the East Indies. See* Indigo 
(and below), * 

AN'ILINE 1 (-een). [Eng., Fr.] C 6 H 7 N. 
Syn. Phenyl'amine ; Anili'na, Anili'num, 
&c., L. A peculiar volatile organic base first 
noticed by IJnverdorben in empyreumatic bone- 
oil, and afterwards obtained by Bunge from 
coal-tar, and by Fritzsche, Zinin, A. W. Hof- 
mann, and others, as a product of various re- 
actions, processes, and decompositions, particu- 
larly those attending the destructive distillation 
of organic bodies. 

JPrep. Aniline is now almost invariably ob- 
tained, on the large scale, either directly or in- 
directly from coal-tar or indigo ; and chiefly 
from the basic oil or naphtha, or the nitroben- 
zol, of which the former is the principal 
source. The following are the leading com- 
mercial and experimental processes : • 

1 . From coal-tab or coal- tab naphtha: — 
The basic oil or basic portion of coal-tar or 
coal-tar naphtha, forming the latter, denser, 
and least volatile products of the distillation 
or rectification of these substances, is strongly^ 
agitated, for some time, along with hydrochloric 
acid in siight excess, a glass globe, or, on the 
large sale, a suitable ves^l of lead, or of 
enamelled iron, being* employed for the pur- 
pose; the clear portion of the liquid (contain- 
ing the hydrochlorates of # £he bases pre- 
sent) Is then decanted and’ carefully evapo- 
rated over an open fire until dcrid fumes 
begin to he disengaged, jvhen it is again de- 
canted or filtered ; the clear liquor, or filtrate, 
is next treated with potassa or milk of lime in 
excess, by which the bases — chieiy aniline 
and chinoline — are liberated under the form 
of a brownish oil ; the whole of the resulting 
mixture is now. submitted to distillatiofl, the, 
portion which passes over at or about 360° 
Fahr., and which consists chiefly of crude ani- 
line* being collected separately; the product 

1 For a detailed account of the methods of preparing 
amilme commercially, and of dyes obtained oterefrom, 
see <c Dictumnaire de Chtmic” par A. Wva&x. 


is purified by rectification and re-collection, 
once or oftener. It the same temperature, and 
lastly, by fresh treatment with hydrqphloric 
acid and;, careful distillation with excess of 
potassa or milk of lime, as before. 

^ From nitbobenzol : — a, (Zinin.) An 
alcoholic solution of nitrobenzol, after satu- 
ration with, ammonia* is treated with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, until, after some hours, a 
precipitation of sulphur t^kes place; the brown 
liquid is^hen repeatedly saturated with fresh 
sulphuretted hydrogen, until 310 more sulphur 
separates, the reaction being aided by occasion- 
ally heating or distilling the mixture; an excess 
of acid is next added, and, gfter filtering the 
liquid, and the removal of the alcohol and 
unaltered nitrobenzole by ebullitioa or dis- 
tillation, the residuum is lastly distilled with 
caustic potassa, in exclss. The aniline found 
in the receiver may he rendered quite pure by 
forming it into oxalate of aniline, a reput- 
edly crystallising the salt from alcohol, and 
finally distilling it with excess of caustic po- 
tassa, as before. 

'She following is a cheaper and more <jpn- 
venient process f*and probajfly, the best, or 
one of the best, that has yet been invented for 
obtaining aniline : — * 

b , (M. Bechamps.) From nitrobenzol dis- 
tilled along with I&sic^protacetate of iron: or, 
what is better — by distilling a mixture of iron- 
flings, 2 parts, oodus acetic aefid, I part,*with 
about an equal volume of mtrobenzol, the re- 
action being assisted, whenever the effer- 
vescence flags, by the application of a gentle 
heat. The liquor found in the receiver consists 
of aniline and water, from which the first, 
forming the lower portion, is obtained, after 
sufficient repose in a separator; or» more 
easily, by adding a very little eth er, w hich by 
dissolving in the aniline, causes it iodise to the 
surface, when it is once decanted. A very 
spadous glass or earthenware retort must be 
employed in the process, as the mass swells up 
violently; and it must he connected with the 
receiver on the sqjall scale* by means of a 
Liebig^ condenser, and, on the lar ge sca le, 
by an* orilinary worm-pipe and Ip® ""kept 
in ^good action by a sufficient flow of cold 
water. * 

3. From indigo: — Powdered indigo is added 
to a boiling and hig&Iy concentrated solution of 
caustic potassa, as long as it dissolves and hy- 
drogen gas is extricated ; the resulting brown- 
ish-red liquid is evaporated to dryness* and the 
residuum is submitted to desti^ictm distilla- 
tion in a retort, which, owing to the intumes- 
cence of the mass, should be strong and spa- 
cious. The aniline is found in_ the receiver 
under the form of a brownish oil mixed with 
ammoniacal Equor, and by separation frointho 
latter, and subsequent Rectification, is obtained 
nearly colourless. It may be further fnrnied, 
as in the preceding processes.-— Prod! 1$ to, 
20|- the indigo employed. 

4 ^By fusing, with the proper precautions, a 
% 
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mixturfe of isatine and hydrate ofpotassa (both 
in powder); a retort connected with a well- 
cooled jeeeeiver, "being employed as the appa- 
ratus. Said by Profs. A. W. Hofmann and 
Muspratt, to be -“the most eligible process for 
isolating” aniline. 1 /J 

5. From anthranilic acid mi^ed with pow- 

dered glass or sand, and rapidly heated in a 
retort. rs 

6. By treating an alcoholic solution of ben- 
zine with a little zinc and hydrochloric acid. 

7. By ^Qvfimg^phenyl-alcohol with ammonia 
in sealed tubes. 

Prop., fyc. A thin, oily, colourless liquid, 
with a faintly vinous odour, ; and a hot and 
aromatic taste; very volatile in the air; 
miscible iffl. all proportions with alcohol and 
ether; very slightly 'soluble in watery neutral 
to ordinary test-paper, but exhibiting an alka- 
line reaction to dahlia-petal infusion .and 
pap^r ; dissolves camphor, sulphur, . and phos- 
phorus, and coagulates albumen possesses a 
high refractive power; and precipitates the 
oxides of iron, zinc, and alumina, from solutions 
of fheir salts, and neutralises the acids, 3£ke 
ammonia. With the acids informs numerous 
crystallisable compounds of great beauty, 
and which are easily formed, and are precisely: 
analogous to the corresponding salts, of am- 
monia. These, on^ exposure tS the air, acquired; 
a rose-colour, in many cases gradually: passing 
into 'Srown. Its boiling-point is 359° to 360° 
Fahr. ; sp. gr. 1*028. 

Tests. — 1. Chromic acid gives a deep 
greenish or bluish-black precipitate with ani- 
line and its salts : — 2. Hypochlorite of lime 
strikes an extremely beautiful : violet colour, 
which is soon destroyed 3. The additioi^of 
two or (three drops of nitric acid to anhydrous 
aniline* produces a fine blue colour, which, on 
the application of heat, passes into yellow , and 
a violent reaction ensues, sometimes followed 
by explosion : — 4. With bichloride of platinum 
•it yields a double salt (plat'ino-chxo^bide of 
aniline, analogous to the like salt of ammonia. 
These reactions distinguish it from all other 
su bstance s. r 

Usesjlfyc. Chiefly in dyeing, for the pro- 
duction of colouring matter of various rich 
shades of purple and velvet,* some approaching 
pink, "by the action of ^chromic acid; and of a 
splendid crimson, by* the* action# of various 
oxidising agents. It forms the basis of the 
celebrated hew dyes for silks lately patented by 
Mr. W. H. Perkin, and others, and which are 
not duly more delicate and gorgeous in tint, but j 
also more permanent, than any produced by 
other substances. • , 

Besides numerous salts, various substitution 
compounds of aniline have been formed, all of 
which possess vast scientific interest, and 
seve^l are ^likely to pro^e of importance in the 
arts. Amines, Dyeing-, Inbkh), Phenyle, 
&c. (als6 below). 

1 Muspratt’s “ Chemistry f i, 599. • 


Aniline, Chro'mates of. Prey. 1. (neutbal 
chbomate.) From sulphate or oxalate of 
aniline and chromate of peatassa, by double^ 
decomposition. 

2. (bichbo'mate : — Mr. W. H. Perkin.) 
Sulphate of aniline and bichromate of potassa, 
in equiv. proportions, are separately dissolved 
in water, and the solutions, after beifig mixed, 
allowed to stand for several hours. The whole 
is then thrown upon a filter, and the black 
precipitate which has formed is washed and 
dried. It is next digested in coal-tar naphtha 
( — ? benzol), to extract a brown resinous sub- 
stance ; after which it is digested in alcohol, 
to dissolve out the colouring matter (bicheo- 
mate 03? aniline), which is left behind on 
dist^ing off the spirit, as a coppery friable 
mass. Patented. 

r ” Aniline, Cy'anide of. Benzonitrile. 

Aniline, Ox'alate of. (C 6 H 7 N) 2 C 2 0 4 . Ob- 
tained by saturating an alcoholic solution of 
oxalic acrd with aniline ; the salt separating as 
a crystalline mass. It is very soluble in hot 1 
water ; much less so in cold water ; only 
slightly soluble in alcohol ; and insoluble in 
ether. It may be crystallised from hot water 
or boiling alcohol. Used chiefly to form other 
salts. ; , 

J Aniline, Sul'phate of. (C 6 H 7 N) 2 S0 4 . Pre- 
pared by saturating aniline with dilute sul- 
phuric acid, and gently evaporating the liquid 
until the salt separates. By re-solution in boil- 
ing alcohol, it crystallises out, as the liquor 
cools, under 'fhe form of very beautiful colour- 
less plates, of a silvery lustre. It is freely 
soluble in water, and in hot alcohol ; scarcely 
soluble in cold alcohol ; and insoluble in ether. 

It is chiefly employed in the preparation of the 
new aniline dyes. 

A^mALCHLE (-kule). * [Eng., Fr.; pi. 
animalcules.] Syn. Animal'cttlem (pi., ani- 
mal! cula% L.; Thierohen, Ger. In zoology 
and physiology , a microscopic animal, or one so 
extremely small, that it is either invisible, or 
£ot distinctly discernible, without the aid of 
a lens or microscope ; more especially one that 
is not perceptible to the naked eye. # A mite 
was anciently thought the limit of littleness ; 
but there are animals ^27,000,000 of tames 
smaller than a mite/' A thousand millions of 
some of the animalcula found in common water 
are said to he collSbtively of less bulk than a 
single grain *of sand; yet their numbers are 
so prodigious as sometimes to give the fluid 
they inhabit a pale red or yellow tinge. The 
milt of a single codfish is said to contain 
more of *fchese minute animals than there 
are people in the whole earth. Animalcula 
were first scientifically observed by Leuwen- 
£oek,*hbout the year 1677. Assisted by the 
microscope he unveiled, as it were, a new 

2 Animalculse for tlie plural, sometimes heard and met 
with, is a barbarism; yet one not wholly confined to the 
vulgar, for we find it in Vincent’s edition of Haydn’s 
admirable “Diet, of Dates” not merely twice, or oftener, 
in the text, but as a 4 title-word;’ and algo in some other 
works, where we might least expect it. 
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world for future naturalists and microscopists 
to explore. * 

ANTME (an'-im-e). [Eng., L., Sp.] Syn. 
Gum- anTme, A.-bes‘in ; Anime, Er. ; Anime - 
habz, Koubbaeillhaez, Ger. ; Coub- 
babil, Jutaiba, # Nat. A pale brownish- 
yellow, transparent, brittle resin, which exudes 
from the hymencea courbaril (Linn.) or locust- 
tree, the h. martiana , and other species of 
hymensea growing in tropical America. It 
contains about *2# of volatile oil, which gives 
it an agreeable odour; melts without decom- 
position; is (nearly) insoluble in alcohol and 
in caoutchoucine, but forms a gelatinous mass 
in a mixture of the two. (XJre.) It burns 
readily, emitting a very fragrant smell. Sp. 
gr. 1-054 to 1-057. * 

Uses, fyc. As a fumigation in spasmodic 
asthma; in solution, as an embrocation; and 
in powder, as a substitute for gum guaiacum. 
In this country, it is chiefly employ^ to make 
varnishes and pastilles (winch see). 

AN'ION (-y’un — Br., We.; a-ni'-un— Smart). 
Literally, ‘upward going; 1 in electro-chemistry, 
a substance which is evolved from the surface 
where the electrical current is supposed to enter 
the electrolyte; an electro-negative body, or 
one which passes to the positive pole, or - anode . 
in electrolysis, as opposed to a cation. See 
Anode, Ions, &c. 

ANTSATED. Syn. Anisa'tus, L.; Anise, 
Er. In pharmacy, the art of the .liqoriste, 
confectioner, &c., applied to articles or pre- 
parations impregnated or flavoured with ani- 
seed. 

ANISE (-is). Syn. Ani'stim, Bimpinei/la 
a. (Linn.), A. oeeicina'le, L.; Anis, Fr.; 
Anis, Gemeineb Anis, Ger. An annual 
plant of the n&t. ord. Umtydlifesge (DC.); 
JECab., Egypt, Scio, and the Levant; but 
largely cultivated in Malta, Spain, GeAiany, 
and various other parts of Asia and Europe. 
“A considerable quantity is cultivated at 
Mitcham, in Surrey, chiefly for the use of the 
rectifiers of British Spirits.” (Stevenson.) 
JPruiU aniseed. (See below.) 

ANTSEED, Syn. An'ise, An'ise-seed ; 
Sem'ina ani'si, FrucV&s a., L. ; Anis, A. 
vbai, Geajnes d’anis, Semence d*anis # Fr.; 
Anis, Anisamen, Ger.; Anis, Sp.; Anice, It. 
The aromatic fruit or s^dr of the pimpinella 
anisum just noticed. • 

Prop., Uses , fyc, Its aromatic properties 
depend on the presence of volatile oil. The 
seed and oil, and a spirit and a water prepared 
from them, are officinal in the pharmacopoeias. 
Both the seed and its preparations are reputed 
stimulant, stomachic, - carminative, , pectoral, 
diuretic, and emmenagogue. They *We com- 
monly used to relieve flatulence and colicky 
pains, and 'to prevent the griping effects of 
certain cathartics; and they have long been 
popular remedies for cougris, colds, and other 
breath ailments. They are esteemed especially 
useful in warming the stomach and expelling 
wind, particularly during infancy and child- 


hood; the distilled ox flavoured water being 
usually employed. Nurses also take the latter 
to promote the secretion of milk, tb %hich it 
at length imparts its peculiar odour and 
flavour. In veterinary practice, the powdered 
seed is used as a carminative, pectoral, and 
corroborant. *Cbe essential oil is said to be 
poisonous to pigeons. (Vogel;, HiHefield.) 
'Aniseed is principally used to flavour liqueurs, 
sweetmeats, and confectionery. — Lose, (of the 
powder), 10 grs. to 1 or 2 drs. for a horse, £ 
to 1 oz. ; — cattle, f to 2 oz. * 

Pur., Sfc. Powdered aniseed is nearly always 
adulterated, the adulterant being 'generally 
linseed meal. Sometimes,* as for the horse, 
the latter is entirely substituted #of it, a few 
drops of oil of aniseed being added to give it 
smell The adulteration is not readily detect- 
ed by the uninitiated, owing to the strong 
odour of aniseed; hut readily by the microscope. 
The fruit of myrrhis odorata (svtet ci#ily) t 
and of illiemm anlsatwn {star -anise), also 
possess the odour and flavour of common 
aniseed ; indeed, most of the essential oil now 
s&d as f oil ofa^seed/. . isetar-anise oil. S#e Li- 
qtjeues, Oils, P owdebIs, * S^ieits, Watees, 
&c. ' m 

Star'-Anise. The frnit or seed of ilM'*cium 
anisa'tum (Linm), an evergreen tree growing 
in Japan and China* The odour and proper- 
ties of both the seed’ and oil greatly r^emble 
those of eommon # amse. TSey are both em- 
ployed by the liqueuriste. See Aniseed 
(above), &c. - 

ANISETTE' (an-iz-et 7 ). [Fr.] Aniseed 
cordial. See Liqueubs. 

ANrSTJM. Aniseed. . 

♦ ANNEALING. Syn. NEALiNQ-f § ; Le ee- 
ouif, Fr. ; Das anlassen, Ger. Tie art of 
tempering by heat; appropriate^ the pro- 
cess by which glass, porcelain, &c., are 
rendered less fungible, and metals which 
hif^e become hrittie by fusion, or long-con- 
tinued hammering, again rendered tough and 
malleable. * 

Gtyss vessels, aad other articles of glass, are 
annealed by being placed in or 

aparfmewfc near the furnaces at which they 
afe formed, called the f lee% 3 where they are 
allowed to cool very slowly, the process being 
prolonged in pro^ortkn to their bulk. 

Steel, #ron, and other metals are annea^d 
by heating them and allowing them to cool 
slowly on the hearth of the furnace, or in 
any other suitable place, unexposed to the 
cold. # • 

Cast-iron is rendered tough and malleable, 
without * puddling/*by embedding it m ground 
charcoal or haematite, and thus protected, 
keeping ib exposed at a high temperature 
for several hours, after which the whole is 
allowed to *ebol veryrslowly. • m • ■ 

Prince Buperfs drop may he mentioned as 
an example of unannealed glass; and common 
ca$fc iron,, of unannealed metals; to which 
heads tl^ reader Is referibch ' 1 - 
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AIOTOT'TA. Syn. Anot'to^Annat'to, An- 
NAt'TA ; ARNAT'tO, ArNOT'tO,' &C. J OrLEA'- 
NA, TE.'^’A 0.*, &C., L. j R0UC0L, ROCOU, 
Roxrooxr, Fr. ; Orleans, Ger. A colouring 
matter forming the outer pellicle of the seeds 
of the bix'a orella/na (Linn.), an exogenous 
evergreen tree, common in Cayenne, ?and some 
other parts of tropical America, and now ex- 
tensively cultivated in both the E. and W? 
Indies. It is usually obtained by inaperating 
the crushed seeds or seed-pods in water, for 
several weeks, ultimately allowing the pulp to 
subside, which is then boiled in coppers to a 
stiff paste, and dried in the shade. Some- 
times a little oil is added in making it up into 
cakes or lumps. A better method is that pro- 
posed by Leblond, in which the crushed seeds 
are simply exhausted by washing them in 
water ( — F alkalised), from which the colour- 
ing matter is then precipitated by means of 
vinegar orr lemon-juice ,* the precipitate being 
subsequently collected, and either boiled up 
in the ordinary manner, or drained in hags, and 
dried, as is practised with indigo. Annotta so 
prepared is said to he -four timqs as valuable Ss 
made by the old process. 

Prop. Goo&annotta is of a brilliant red colour ; 
brighter in tne middle than on the outside; 
feels soft and smooth to the touch; has a 
good consistence, and a strongly characteristic, 
but no^a putrid smell. It is scarcely soluble 
in water ; freely soluble in Slcohol, ether, oils, 
and fats, to each of which it imparts a beau- 
tiful orange colour, and in alkaline solutions, 
which darken it; acids precipitate it of an 
orange red hue; strong sulphuric acid turns 
it blue. Its most important property is the 
affinity of its colouring matter for the fibres 
Of silk, vOool, and cotton. * 

Pur. is very frequently adulterated; 

indeed, nearly always so. The adulterants are 
generally meal, flour, or farifta, and often chalk 
ov gypsum, with some pearlash and oil, or even 
soap, to give it an unctuous character, turmeric , 
Venetian red, red ochre, or even orange chrome , 
to give it * colour/ and common salt and, pome- 
timesa_£mi sulphate of copper, to prevent de- 
composition*— the last two being poysotfous. 
Sometimes a little carbonate of ammonia 
also added to it, to improve the colour. 
When quite pure, it contains about 28£ of re- 
sinous colouring matter, and 20-g- of "colouring 
extractiye matter, (Dr. John,) and should 
leave only a small quantity of insoluble resi- 
duum after digestion in alcohol; whilst the 
ash, resulting horn its incineration, should not 
exceed If to 2$. The quantity, colour, &c., of 
the ash, will give an easy clue to the inorganic 
adulterants, if any are present, which may be 
then followed up by a chemical examination. 
The presence of red lead may he detected by 
heating* it on a piece «f charcoal in the j 
reducing name of the blowpipe, by which 
fl^small bead of metallic lead will be ob- 
tained. If it contains chaVc, ochre, gypsum, 
&Ci, the undissolved residuum of the^ washed 


ash/ gfVes the amount of the adulteration 
(nearly). r 

Uses, fyc. To colour varnishes and lacquers; 
as a pigment for painting velvet and trans- 
parencies; as a colouring matter for cheese 
(1 oz. to 1 cwt. of curd), fo£ which purpose it 
is not injurious, if pure#; and as a ^ye-stuff 
for cotton, silk, and wool, particularly the 
second, to which it imparts a beautiful orange 
yellow hue, the shade of which may he varied 
from ‘aurora* to deep orange, by using 
different proportions of pearlash with the 
water it is dissolved in, and by applying 
different mordants before putting it into the 
dye-bath, or different rinsing liquids after- 
wards. The hues thus imparted are, however, 
all nftre or less fugitive, 

^Annotta Cake. Syn. Flag- annotta ; Or- 
lea'na in eo'liis, L. From Cayenne ; bright 
yellow, firm and soft to the touch ; in square 
cakes, weighing 2 or 3 lbs. each. 

Annotta Egg. Sj/n , Lump annotta ; Or- 
lea'na in o'vulis, L, Generally inferior. 

Annotta, English. Syn. Trade a.. Reduced' 
a.; Orlea'na reduc'ta, L. A fraudulent 
mess commonly prepared from egg or flag 
annotta , gum tragacanth, flour or farina, chalk , 
soap, train-oil, Venetian red, or hole, common 
salt, water, mixed by beat in a copper pan, and 
formed into rolls. Sold for genuine annotta, 
from which it is readily distinguished by its 
inferior quality, and its partial solubility in 
alcohol. 

Annotta, Liq'uid. See Solution op Annot- 
ta (below). 

Annotta, Pu"rified. See Orelline. 

Annotta Roll. Syn. Orlea'na in eot'ulis, 
0. in bac'ulis, L. From the Brazils ; hard, 
dry, bro'pi outside, yellow ^within. When 
pure, this is the variety most esteemed, and 
the o£*e preferred for colouring cheese, 

Annotta, Solu'tion of, Syn. Essence op An-, 
notta, Extract op a., Annotta-dye, &c.; 
Solu'tio orlea'na, Extrac'tum o., &c., L. 
A^strong aqueous solution of equal parts of 
annotta and pearlash, the whole being heated 
or boiled together until the ingredients are 
dissolved. Sold hvbotttes. See Annotta 
(above), Nankeen Dye, &c, 

Alfo-. [Gr.] In. composition, upwards, &c.; 
as in anocathar'tic? (^ptetic). See Ana-. 

AlTODE. JMerally, ‘upward way;* in 
electro-chemistry , the ‘way in/ or that by 
which 'the electric current is supposed to 
enter substances through which it passes, 
as opposed to the cathode, or that by 
which it goes out ; the positive pole of a 
voltaic battery. 

AN'QOTNE (-dine). Syn. Ano'dynus (-dih- 
usP), L. ; An$din, Fr. ; SchiIerzstillbnd* 
Ger. That allays pain ; soothing ; atalgic. 

Anodynes. Syn. Ano'dyna (sing., ano'dy- 
num), L. ; ANODiNS,«REMisDES A., Fr. In me- 
dicine and pharmacy, substances and agents 
which allay pain. Sqm? (as the pare<k>rics) : 
act by actually assuaging pain ; others (hyp- 
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NOTICS) by inducing sleep ; whilst k third and bicarbonates. Ammonia ifime of the most 
class (narcotics), give ease by stupefying the powerful, andCvhen the acidity is conjoined 
senses, or by lessqjiing the susceptibility to pain, with nausea and faintness, or is accompanied 
Among the principal anodynes are opium, mor- with symptoms of nervous derangement or 
pbia, henbane, camphor, ether, chloroform, hysteria, is undoubtedly the best ; when great 
chloral hydrate, and other medicines of the irritability of the coats of the stomach exist, 


like kind; to whi^h must he added spirituous 
liquors, twines, and -the stronger varieties of 
malt liquor. “The frequent use of anodynes 
begets the necessity of their continuance.” 
(W. Cooley.) 

Anodyne, Infantile (-lie). Syn. Ano'eynem 
infantile (-til-e), L. Prep. Take of syrup 
of poppies, 1 oz. ; aniseed-wa ter, 3 os. ; French 
brandy , f oz. (or rectified spirit , \ os.); cal- 
cined magnesia, \ oz. ,* mix. An excellent ano- 
dyne and antacid for infants. — Dose. Admail 
teaspoonful as required. 

ANODYNTA (-dm'-y’a). Freedom frofh 
pain ; anaesthesia. 

AN'OREXY. Syn. Anorex'ia, L.; Ano- 
rexie, Fr., Ger. In pathology, wtmt of, or 
morbidly diminished appe^te, without loath- 
ing of food. It is usually symptomatic of 
other affections. See Appetite, Dyspepsia, 
&c. 

ANO ZABAGLIONE (-h'al-y’d'-na). Prep. Put 
2 eggs, 3 teaspoonfuls of sugar, and 2 small 
glassfuls of sherry or marsala , into a chocolate 
cup, placed in boiling water, or over the fire, 
and keep the mixture rapidly stirred until it 
begins to rise and thicken a little ; then add 
1 or 2 teaspoonfuls of orange fiower water or 
rose water , and serve it up in wine-glasses. 
A pleasant Italian domestic remedy for a 
cold. 

ANT (ant). Syn. Emm'eTjPis'mire^J^iz'-); 
Formi'ca, L.; Foermi, Fr.; Ameise, Ger. ; 
A3met, pax. This well-known little insect 
belongs to the faffnly formi"cid&, and*fche order 
hymenop' tera. Like the bee, it is a |pcial 
animal, lives in communities which may be 
compared to well-regulated republics, and is of 
three sexes — male, female, and neuter. Those 
belonging to the last alone labour and tak^ 
care of the ova and young. The red ant con- 
tains j^pEMic acie {acid of ants), and a pe- 
culiar resinoes oil. Both of these may be 
obtained by maceration in Rectified spirit . A 
tincture so prepared, and flavoured with ^aro- 
matics, constitutes Hoffman's Eae de Magna- 
nimite, once greatly est^med as an aphro- 
disiac, See Formica, Formic* Acie, For- 

MYLE, &C, . , 

ANTACID (-tas'-id). Syn. AntacYees, L.; 
Antaciee, &c„ Fr.»; Saeretilgene, &c,, 
Ger. An agent which neutralises ^cids or re- 
moves acidity. (See below.) 

ANTACIDS (-tas'-idz), Syn. Antac/iea, 

# L.; Antaciees, &e., Fr. Antacid subsfance% 

* In medicine, &c., substances which remove 
or prevent acidity of the stomach, and thus 

g tend to ‘relieve heartburn, dyspepsia,, and 

l diarrhoea. 

’ The principal antacid^ are poias$a, soda, am - 

mania, time , and magnesia with ilamcarbonades. 


potash is tojbe preferred; when the acidity 
is accompanied with diarrhoea, carbonate of 
Jime (prepared chalk), lime-water, or Carara- 
water i and when with costiveness, magnesia. 
They may all he advantageously combined with 
some simple aromatic, as ginger , cinnamon , or 
peppermint. Their preparation, doses , admi- 
nistration, &c., will be found under each in its 
alphabetical place ; and fgrmulce containing 
them, under Draughts, Lozenges, Mix- 
tures, &c, • 

ANTAL'GICS (-taT-). Syn. Antal'gica, L. 
Medicines which relieve pain ; anodynes. 

ANTAI/KALINES (ant-al'-ka-lmz). Syn. 
Antalkali'na, L. Agents or medicines wjiich 
correct alkalinity. All the acids, except the 
carbonic, are antalkaline. 

AN'TE-. In composition , before, contrary, 
ojiposite; generally in Jhe first sense. # See 
Anti-. * - . » 

AN THEIMIN'TICS, AnthelminTMcs(-thH-). 
See Yermipeges and Worms. * 

AN'THIARXNE (-in). See Antiarine. 

ANTHOK'YAI?. %n. Secc'es ti'olje Pre- 
para'tes, L. The expressed juice of the sweet 
or purple violet (•Tola odorVta-— Linm), de- 
fecated, gently heated in glass or earthenware 
to 192° Fahr., then skimmed, cooled, and fil- 
tered; a little rectified spirit is next added, 
and the following day the whole is again fil- 
tered. It must be kept well corked, and in 
a ^ool situation. 

U.^es, §c. Chiefly to make syrup off violets, 
to colour and flavour liqueurs, and a» a «he- 
mical test. The London druggist^ obtain it 
principally from Lincolnshire. 

^N'THONY'S FIRE, Saint (-io-mz). See 
Erysipelas. 

AN'THOTYPE. See Photography. 

AN'THRACXNtfT-sin). Paranapthaline. 

ANTHRACITE (-site). [Eng., F r,l Sy n. 
Anthrac^olite, Glance'- coal, Sto^h-OTlJ, 
Mineral char'coal*; Anthracites, * L. ; 
Glanzxohle, G«\ A species of coal found 
in the transition-roek # formation, consisting 
chiefly of ctense carbon. It has a conchoid^ 
j fracture, a semi-metallic lustre, and a sp. gr. 

I usually varying from 1*4 to 1*6. * It burns 
without either flame or smoke, emits an in- 
tense heat, and leaves scarcely any ash * but 
it is difficult to kindle, and requires a lively 
draught for its combustion. It is the common 1 
fuel in the United States of America, although, 
until recently, scarcely employed in Europe, 
and that chiefly in a few iron-works andsteam 
furnaces. Ita adopti^i in this country wmld 
not merely at once remove the sm^kn natsance, 
but wQuld produce a vastannual saving to the 
community. . ■■ By contrac^g the thfoat of the : 
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poker, it may be burnt in a common grate. 
The Americans use a little chs^coal as kindle, 
and seldfwi supply fresh coal to the fire oftener 
than once or twice a day. « 

The inferior varieties of anthracite are^tecn- 
nically and provincially called culm ; as is alp 
the small and waste of the better kinds. 

For the analysis, geology, calorific 'value, &c., 
of anthracite, see Coal, Culm, Evaporation^ 
Fuel, Heat, &c. „ T n ^ „ 

AU'THBACOKA'LI. [Eng., L.] 8yn. 
TH RAR QRA/lI, ANTHRAkAlI J An'THRACO- 

Za'li, Hamb. C. 1845. Prep. 1. (PoW 
Carbonate of potassa, 6 oz.; quick-lime, 3ioz.; 
water, 4 pints; proceed as directed for * liquor 
of potassa/ then evaporate the clear liquid, m 
an iron capsule, to about 6 fl. oz., add of finely 
powdered mineral coal, 5 oz., boil, with constant 
stirring, to dryness, and dbntmue the stirring 
at a reduced heat, until the whole is converted 
into„a homogeneous black powder, which must 
be at once placed in small, dry, and well- 

Traffa IMS; B. B.d«. imi.) 

Hydrate of potassa, 7 e dr. ; melt, add of kennpl 
coal, 5 dr., and then .proceed before. 

Prop., See . A deliquescent black powder, 
with a caustS taste, and empyreumatic smell; 
10 grs. with 1 fl. oz. of water, after filtration, 
forms a clear, dark bro^n Elution, giving a 
precipitate with acids, without effervescence. 

2)ofe. 1 to 3 grs., twice cm thrice daily ; ana 

externally, made into a pommade or ointment 
a to 1 dr., to lard, 1 oz.) ; in skin diseases 
(particularly herpetic eruptions), scrofula, 
chronic rheumatism, &e. It has been highly 
extolled by Dr. Gibert, and by its inventor, 
Dr. Polya; hut apparently undeservedly. 

Anthmcokaii, Sul'phuretted. Syn. AntheX 
coka'l? SULPHURe'tum, L. Prep. (Polya.) Af 
formula l^fibove), hut adding sulphur, 4 dr. 
immediately after stirring#in the powdered 
coal.— Dose, use, & c., as the last. See Puli- 
GOKALT. . , , 

AHTHEACOl/ETER. 8m. Anthbacom e- 
trum, L. ; Anthracomet^I, Pr. ; Kohlen- 
sauremesser, Ger. An apparatus used to 
deterSmeft the heating power or commercial 
value of coal, or other fuel; also sm instil- 
ment for finding the proportion of carbonic 
acid in any gaseous mixture. 

AHTHYPN0T1CS (-thip*). Syn. Anti 
Ltcpnot'ios (-hip-), &e. See Ag-ripnotios. 

AN'Tl-. *[Gr., avrt, against,] In compo- 
sition, before, against, contrary to, corrective 
of, <£?c., more ^especially representing anta- 
gonism or opposition ; whilst the ^Latiu ante-, 
is generally used in the sense of before, having 
reference to precedence either of place or 
time. « . 

Anti- is a common prefix in English words 
derived from the Greek^and Latin, especially 
those connected with pharmacology and me- 
dicine, Ihe final i being either dropped or 
retained (but generally the^first) before a, e, 
and h; as in antacid (-tas'-)> antibil rous, 


anthemit'ic, anthelmin'tic, antiscorbu tic, anti- 
sep'tic, &c., whether used as adjectives or 
substantives. These compounds, which are very 
numerous, are in general self-explanatory^ 
AH'TIAEIHE (-in; -ti'— Brande). LEng., 
Pr.l Syn. An'thiarine, Eng., Pr. ; Anti- 
AbAa, AUTHIABI'KA, BXA, UpA SIA^ 

(-zh J a), L. The active principle of t>e upas*"’" 
poison of Java. It is extracted from the par- 
tially inspissated juice (upas-poison) ot the 
upas-tree by alcohol, and may be obtained 
under the form of small pearly crystalline 
scales, by careful evaporation.— Prod. About 

3-H (Mulder). ,, ... 

Prop., See. Soluble in 27 parts of boiling 
water; freely soluble in alcohol; scarcely so 
in ether ; heat decomposes it. It is a frightful 
poison, to which no antidote is known. Even 
iif minute quantity introduced into a wound, 
rapidly brings on vomiting, convulsions, 
and death. “It renders the heart insen- 
sible to the stimulus of the blood.” (Sir B. 

B ANTI-ATTEI^TIOST (-trislri-). [Eng., Pr.l 
Sun. Ax'le-grease, Friction compo*, Lu- 
bricating- compound, &c. Prep. 1. Good 
plumbago (black lead), finely powdered and 
sifted, so as to be perfectly free froin grills 
gradually added, through a sieve, to 5 times its 
weight of good lard contained in an iron pan 
and rendered semi-fluid, but not liquid, by a 
gentle heat; the mass being vigorously stirred 
with a strong wooden spatula, after each ad- 
dition, until the mixture is complete, and the 
composition smooth and uniform. The heat 
is then gradually raised until the whole 
liquefies, when the vessel is removed from the 
fire to a cool situation, and the stirring, which 
should have been unremitted, continued until 
the mixture is «piite cold. Itfls applied, in the 
cold jstate, with a brush, about once a day, 
according to the velocity of the parts ; and 
is said to he fully 3-4ths cheaper in use 
than oil, tallow, tar, or any of the ordinary 
compo’s. When intended for uses in which it . 
#ill be exposed to warmth, and consequent 
waste by dripping, a part, or even th^ whole 
of the lard is replaced by hard strained grease 
or tallow, or a littl< 5 *bees ># wax is added during 
its manufacture. 

2. Black lead, 1 part; tallow or grease, 4 

parts ; ground to$e$ber until perfectly smooth, 
either with csf without camphor, 3 to 5 lbs. per 
cwt. .Expired patent.,. # [ 

3. Scotch soda, 60 lbs. s water, 30 galls. ,* dis- 
solve in a capacious boiler, add palm oil and 
hard talloi% of each 1£ cwt., and having with- ' 
drawn the heat, stir vigorously as before, 
until the mass is homogeneous and nearly 
^lidiiftd. In hot weather the proportion of 
tallow is increased, and that of the palm oil 
diminished ; in winter, the reverse. Used for 
the axles of railway carriages and other 
coarse purposes. Tor express trains all tal- - 
low is usually emplo^d, irrespective of th^ 
weather or season. 
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4. Bean' or rye flour, 1 cwi. ; ioater,\ 6 mi. ; 
mix to a smooth paste, raise the heat until the 
mixture boils, an4 stir in first of milk of lime 
(of about the consistence of cream), 7 ciot. ; 
resin-oil, 10 ciot. ; and stir vigorously until 
cold. Inferior. 

5. (Booth’s.) — a. Prom Scotch soda, § lb. ; 
boiling meter, 1 gall*; palm oil or tallow, or 
any mixture of them, 10 lbs. ; as before, ob- 
serving to continue the stirring until the 
mixture has cooled down to 60° or 70° Fahr. 

b . Soda, § lb. ; water and rape-oil, of each, 

1 gall. ; tallow or palm oil, | lb. ; as last. Ex- 
pired patent. 

6. (Mankettrick’s.) From caoutchouG (dis- 
solved in oil of turpentine), 4 lbs. ; Scotch 
soda, 10 lbs. ; ghee, 1 lb. ; (dissolved in) neater, 
10 galls. ; oil, 10 galls. ; thoroughly incorpo- 
rated by assiduous stirring, adding the caout- 
chouc last. 

7. (Liard, Fr.) j Finest rape-oil, 1 gall. ; 

caoutchouc (cut small), 3 oz. ; disilolve with 
heat. # 

Uses cfc. To lessen friction in machinery, 
prevent the hearings rusting, &e. The sim- 
plest are perhaps the best. ]STo. 1 & 3 are 
those most generally employed. Of late 
years several different liquid hydrocarbons 
obtained from coal, and particularly paraffin 
oil, have been extensively employed in this 
way. See Friction, Lubrication, &c. 

ARTIBIX/IOTTS (-yus). Sgn. Antibilio'stts, 
L . ; Antieilietjx, Fr. An epithet of medicines 
that are supposed to remove ailments depend- 
ing on disordered action of the liver. Aperients , 
mercurials, and aloetic purgatives generally, 
belong to this class. See Abernethy Me- 
dicines, Bile, Pills, &c. 

AFTTICAE'DIUM. See Reviver (Black). 

AU'TICHLQRl? (-klore). Among bleachers, 
any substance, agent, or means, by wbielfr the 
pernicious after-effects of chlorine are pre- 
vented. Washing with a weak solution of 
sulphite of soda (which converts any adher- 
ing. ‘bleaching salt’ into sulphate, sulphid^ 
or chloride), is commonly adopted for this 
purpose Recently chloride of tin, used in the 
same way, has been recommended. A cheap 
sulphite of lime, prepared* by agitating milk 
of lime with the fumes of burning sulphur, 
and draining and air-drying the product, 
has been lately patented^ in England and 
America, by Prof. Horsford, under the name 
of ‘Antichloride or :&ime.’ See Bleach- 
ing-, &c. 

ANTIDOTE (-dote). [Eng., Fr.] Sgn. An- 
TID'OTUM, AnTId'GTUS, L.,* ANT#DOT, Ge- 
GENGIET, Ger. In medinine, toxicology , &c., a 
substance administered to counteract or lessen 
the effects of poison, * • 

The principal poisons, with their antidotes , 
are noticed under their respective heads". Also 
see Poisons, Toxicology, &c. ' 

; ARTIFE^MERT (pop. affd more ns., in this 
sense, an'tiferment'). |jBng., Fr,] Syn. An- 
tieermen'tto, L. Any substance which pre- 


vents or arrests fermentation. Several nos- 
trums are sold^uuder this name in the cider- 
districts. The following are tried «a&d useful 
formula : — 

K Brep. 1. Sulphite (not sulphate) of lime , in 
fi\ie powder, 1 part ; marble-dust, ground 
oyster-shells, op chalk, 7 parts,* mix, and pack 
tight, so Is to exclude the air. 

^ 2. Sulphite (not sulphate) ofpotassa , 1 part ; 
new black-mustard seed (ground in a pepper- 
mill), 7* parts ; mix, and pack so as to per- 
fectly exclude air and moisture. — Bose (of 
either), os. to oz. per hhd. 

3. Mustard-seed, 14 lbs. ; cloves and capsi- 
cum, of each, lb . ,* mix, $nd grind them to 
powder in a pepper-mill. — Bose. \ to i lb. 
per hhd. • 

Uses, Sfc. The above formulas are infinitely 
superior to those coufaionly met with in trade ; 
and are quite harmless. A portion of any one of 
them added to cider, or perry, soon#llay^fer- 
mentation, when excessive, or when it has been 
renewed. The first formula is preferred when 
there is a tendency to acidity. The second 
and third may be advantageously use^J for 
wine and beer, % well as £o* cider. That of 
the third formula greatly improves the flavour 
and the apparent strength of* the liquor, 
and also improves its keeping qualities. 
See CELLAE-M^fkAGysMENT* Fermentation, 
&e. 

Aim-mC'TIOar METAL* Prep. lTlVom 
tin, 16 to 20 parts ; antimony, 2 parts ; lead, 1 
part ,* fused together, and then blended with 
copper, 80 parts. Used when there is much 
friction or high velocity. 

2. Zinc, 6 parts; tin, I part; copper, 20 
pqjts. Used when the metal is exposed to 
violent shocks, 

3. Lead, 1 part ; tin, 2 parts ; z$nc, 4 parts ; 
copper, 68 parts., Used when the metal is 
exposed to heat. • 

4 . (Babhet’s.) Tin, 48 to 50 parts; anti- 
mony, 5 parts ; copper , 1 part. 

5. (Fenton’s.) Jdin with some zinc, and a 
little copper. m 

6. Ordinary.) Tin, or hard wewt er. wiith or 
without % small portion of antimmykov copper. 
Without the last it is apt to ^spread out under 
the weight of h$avy machinery. Used for 
the hearings of locomotive engines, &c. 

Obs. These allots are usually supported bj 
bearings of brass, into which it is poured 
after they have been tinned, *&nd heated 
and put together with an exact model -of the 
axle, or other forking piecg, plastic* clay 
being previ&islv applied, in the usual manner, 
as a lute or outer mbuld. Soft gun-metal Is 
also excellent, and is much used for bearings* 
They all beqpme less heated in working than 
the harder metals, and less grease or oil is con- 
sequently required wl^n they are^used.* See 
Alloys, Friction, &c. 

AE'TIG1TG / GI/EE. A small bentiube of 
glass or metal inserted into easks and carboys, 
to albnit air over the liqnor WhiM it is being 
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poured Out or drawn off, so that the sediment 
may not be disturbed. ^ _ 

ANTIMG"NIAL (-mone'-y’al) 1 . [Eng., Fr.J 
iw A ‘M'TTAf o'ntt a'xiTS. L. Pertaining t°> com- 


ANTIMONIAL — ANTIMONY . 


Syn. Antimonia'lis, L. .Pertaining Jo, com' 
posed of, or containing antimony. In medicing 
and pharmacy, applied to preparations or re- 
medies (ANTIMO"NIALS ; ANTIJJpNIA 1IA, L.) 
in which antimony, or one of its coinpounds, 
is the leading or characteristic ingredient. , 
ANTIMO'NIATED. Syn. Antimonia tus, 
L. Mixed or impregnated with antimony ; 
antimonial. 

ANTIMON'IC ACID. Syn. Acidum anti- 

MONTcUM, L. ; Acide ANTIMONIQUE, Fr. ; 
Antimonsauee, %r. 

Prep. 1. Pure metalhcrantimony, m coarse 
powder, or, small fragments, is digested in 
excess of concentrated nitric acid, until the 
oxidation and conversion is complete,* the 
excess of nitric acid is then removed by eva- 
poration yearly to dryness, and the residuum 
thrown into cold distilled water ; after which 
the powder (antimonic acid) is collected on 
a calico filter, washed with distilled water, and 
dried by a gentle heat. Pure. 

2. Metallic a^tipwny (in pwder), l part; 
powdered nitre , 6 or 8 parts ; are mixed and 
ignited or deflagrated in a silver crucible ; the 
mass, when cold, is powdered; the excess or 
alkali washed out with hpt wSter, and the re- 
siduum (antimo"niate op potassium) decom 
posed'* with hydrochloric acrtdj lastly, the pre_ 
cipitate (antimonic acid) is washed and dried 
as before. , . 

That obtained by the first process is dibasic 
and has the formula H 2 Sb 2 0 G , while that pro- 
duced by the second process is tetrahasic, and 
has the formula H 4 Sb. 2 0 7 ; the former is called 
simply antimonic acid, the latter me t anti-mo n ic 
acid, s 

Prop, •Lamtimonic acid is a soft white, pow- 
der, sparingly Soluble in w^jfcer, reddens litmus, 
and is dissolved, even in the cold, by strong 
hydrochloric acid and by potash. The hydro- 
chloric solution, mixed with a small quantity 
of water, yields, after a while, a precipitate of 
antimonic acid; but if diluted with a large 
quairuhy water, it remains clean Ammo- 
nia does hot dissolve it in the cold. 1/y heatjpg 
with a large excess of causth potash it is con- 
verted into metantimonic acid. 

Metantimonic acid Ts moce readjdy dissolved 
py acids than antimonic acid, and is dissolved 
by ammonia, after a while, even at ordinary 
temperatures. It is also perfectly soluble in 
a large quantify of water, end is precipitated 
therefrom by acids. It is very testable, and 
easily changes into antimonic acid, $yen in 
water. 

ANTIMONIC ANHYDRIDE (Sb 3 0 5 ). JSyn. 
Antimonic Oxide, Anhydeous Antimonic 
Acip, Pentoxide op ^TiMONijr. Antimonic 
or metantimonic acid, heated to a temperature 
below rbdness loses water and yields the anhy- 
dride, Sb 2 O s . Antimonic anhydride is a 
i Jntimonfial (•— Maync) is a barbarism. 0 


yellorviia-white powder, tasteless and insoluble 
in water and acids. Boiled with a solution of 
caustic potash, it is dissolved If fused with 
carbonate of potassium, carbonic anhydride is 
expelled, and a salt is produced from which 
antimonic acid is precipitated by acids. 

ANTIMONXOTJS ACID. „ See Antimony, 
Teteoxide of. « # 

AN'TXMONETTED. Syn. Antimo m u- 
EETTED ; Antimonia'tus, Li. Combined with 
or containing antimony. See Hydeogen, &e. 

ANTIMONY (-te-mun-e). Syn. Metal dican. 
TIMONY*, BEG'ULUS OP A.f ; A.NTIMO NIUM, A. 
METALbGICUM, STIBIUM, METAL LEM AN TIMO - 
NUf, A. EEG'ULUSf, &C, L.; ANTIMOINE, Fl% ; 

Antimon, Spiessglanz, Spiessglas, Spiess- 
GDAN£METADL, Ger. ; ANTIMONIC, It; Sp. 
The term formerly applied to. the native sul- 
phide or greyish-black semi-crystalline ore 
^ ariHmmiv: but now solely appropriated to 
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of antimony ; but now solely appropriated to 
the pure metal. 

Source* Metallic antimony, in combination 
with silver and irop (native antimony), with 
sulphur ■ (gbay sulphide op a.), or with 
nickel (niceelip'eeous sulphide op a.), is 
found in Bohemia, Hungary, Germany, Sweden, 
France, England, Borneo, and America; and ox- 
idised, combined with oxide of iron, &c. (anti- 
mo"nial o'chee, eed antimony, white a. 2 ), 
forming ores, either small in quantity or of little 
value, in various parts of the world. Of these, 
the only one in sufficient abundance for smelting, 
is the common sulphuret, known as £ grey an- 
timony 9 or ‘stibnite. 9 

Prep. Native antimony is freed from im- 
purities by fusion. The sulphide, after being 
melted from the gangne, is commonly oxidised 
by exposure on the concave hearth of a re- 



(a.), (5.) Grate anchfu*e-place. 

(c.) Bridge. 

(d.) Air-chansel. 

(<?.) Concave space for ore, resting on a solid bed (f.) 
formed of sand and day. * 

C^.) Door for introducing the ore, and abstracting 
residuary slag. , ; . , : „ 

(A) Pipe to convey away the liquid metal. 

(i.) Cliimn^. , , ' '' ■ ' 

verberatory. furnace, and is then reduced to ' 
|^he nSetallic state by fusion in crucibles with 
coal-du&ty crude tartar, or some other de- 
oxidising agent. To free the product 'fronrij 
iron, it is generally , fused, or re-fused, withip 

2 White A. occurs in considerable quantities in Borneo, 
and is used after roasting arfc white pigment for iron and 
other surfaces.- .. . . : : i 
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little antimonic oxide ; and when the bte con- 
tains arsenic, some iron or its oxide, and an 
alkaline carbonate or sulphate, are used in the 
same way. It is seldom prepared on the small 
scale. The following formulae are in use, or 
are recommended : — 

1. On the sma*l scale : — 

a. Prom ter sulphide of antwiony, in coarse 
powder, 2 parts ; iron-filings, 1 part; fused 
together in a covered crucible, at a heat 
gradually raised to dull redness. 

b. From the ter oxide or the oxychloride of 
antimony , fused together, as before, with twice 
its weight of crude tartar. 

c. (Ph. Castr. Bu. 1840.) Sulphide of an- 
timony, 16 parts; cream of tartar, 6 parts; 
both in powder; throw the mixture, in%mall 
quantities at a time, into a vessel (an earthen 
crucible) heated to redness ; when the reaction 
is’ over, (having closely covered the vessel,) fuse 
the mass, and after a quarter of an hour, pour 
it out, and separate the metal from fhe slag. 

d. From sulphide of antimony, 8 parts; crude 
tartar, 6 parts ; nitre, 3 parts ; as last. 

e. (Wohler.) Sulphide of antimony , 10 
parts ; nitre, 12 parts ; dry carbonate of soda , 
15 parts; deflagrate together; powder the 
resulting mass, and wash it thoroughly with 
boiling water ; lastly, smelt the dried residuum 
with black flux. All the preceding are nearly 
pure; the impurity, if any, being traces of 
copper, lead, or iron. 

f. (Berzelius.) From metallic antimony, in fine 
powder, 2 parts ; teroxide of antimony , 1 part ; 
fused together. The product will be pure 
provided the antimony employed is free from 
lead. 

g. (Muspratt.) From antimony, 9 parts; 
peroxide of manganese, 1 part ; fused together; 
the resulting metal being re-fdled wfch l-10th 
of its weight of carbonate of soda. • 

2. On the laege scale — commercial .* — 

a. See above (before 1 a.). 

b. From sulphide of antimony, 100 parts; 

iron (in very small scraps), 40 parts ; dry cru£e 
sulphate of soda, 10 parts ; powdered charcoal, 
2| par#s ; fused together. — Prod, 60 to 65 parts 
of antimony, beside^ the scoriae or ash, which 
is also valuable. ; 

c. (Berthier.) Sulphide of antimony ,* 100 
parts; hammierschlag (rougly>xide of iron from 
the shingling or rolling nmls), 60 parts; crude 
carbonate or sulphate of soda), to 50 parts ; 
charcoal powder, 10 pa*ts ; as last. — Pfod. 65 
to YO parts. 

/ Prop,, Spe. Bluish- white, lustrous, with a 
lamellar texture, and a crystalline or semi- 
crystalline fracture, with fern-leaf markings on 
the surface, when pure {steer antimony ^ ; ex- 
tremely brittle (may be powdered); nnparte 
brittleness to its alloys (even l-10GQth part 
added to gold renders it unfit for the purposes 
of coinage and the arfcs)^ melts at 809-810° 
Fahr., or just under redjggs ; fumes, boils, and 
volatilises at a white bftat, and, when suddenly 
exposed to the air* inflames ^ritb conversion 


into the teroxide, which is deposited* in beau- 
tiful flowers or crystals; when perfectly pure 
and fused without contact with aii* <$r foreign 
matter? it bears an intense heat without 
^ubliming (Thenard); allowed to cool slowly 
from a state of perfect fusion, it crystallises in 
octahedrons er dodecahedrons ; tarnishes, hut 
does norrust by exposure to air or moisture at 
'"common temperatures; hot hydrochloric acid 
dissolves it, with the formation of teiohlobide 
op antimony ; nitric acid, when concentrated, 
converts it into antimonic* acid ; and when 
dilute, into tbioxide op antimony. Sp. gr. 
6*7 to S'S. 1 

Tests. Metallic antimony may be recognised 
by tbe above properties ; its oxide, salts, &c., 
by the following reactions : — 1. Sulphuretted 
hydrogen gives, with acid solutions, an orange- 
red precipitate, which is sparingly soluble in 
ammonia, 2 and insoluble in dilute adds; but 
readily soluble in pure potassa and alkaline 
sulphides, and in hot hydrochloric acid with 
the evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen gas : — 

2. Sulphydrate of ammonium gives an orange- 
rtd precipitate, readily soluble in excess $f the 
precipitant, if tins latter contains sulphur in 
excess ; and the liquor containing; the re-dis- 
solved precipitate gives a yellow or orange- 
yellow precipitate on the addition of an acid:— 

3. Ammonia ana potassa, ai*d their carbonates, 
give (except in solutions of tartar en^tic) a 
bulky white precipitate ; thSt with ammonia 
and its carbonate being insoluble in excess of 
the precipitant ; that with potassa, readily so ; 
whilst that with carbonate of potassium is only 
soluble on the application of heat : — 4. A rod 
of zinc throws down metallic antimony, as a 
bfcick powder, from all its solutions not con- 
taining free nitric acid. If the experiment he 
made with a few drops of a solution t>f anti- 
mony containing a little free hydrochloric acid, 
and a small platitum dish or capsule be em- 
ployed, the part covered by the liquid is soon 
stained brown or blackish, and the stain is 
irremovable by cqj.d hydrochloric acid, but may 
be easily removed by warm nitric acid: — 5. By 
ebullition of tbe acidulated liquid a long ^v ith 
copper pauze, foil, or ware, as noticed under 
e i teinseh’s Test .’ 3 The pecu^ar violet- grey of 
the deposit is characteristic, and may easily he 
distinguished from tha£ given by arsenical so- 
lutions : — 6 . Mix&l with dilute sulphuric acjd 
and poured on some metallic zinc in a gas- 
generating flask, provided with & small heat 
tube (see engr .), it yields antimonetted hy- 
drogen (Marslfs*test), recogwsed by burning 
with a bluist -green flame, and furnishing dense 
whit£ fumes which adhere readily to any cold 
substance (as a porcelain plate) held over; it; 
or, if the pkte be depressed upontheflame, a 
deep black, and almost lustreless spot of 

♦ * ' .. ' 

i ’When perfectly pur'e, 6*715— Uxe. ! ■ ; , 

3 The lifce.precfpitate from a solution of aathnomc acid 
in hydrochloric acid, dissolves readily m ammonia, parti- 
cdljtfly when heated, . ' v ",:Jf ,%Y ■■ 

AasEirrovs Acm. ■ : ’ s 1 , , .. ! ; , 
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metallic antimony ; the fumes - and spots in 
both cases being insoluble in water, and in di- 
lute solution of chloride (crude hypochlorite) 
of soda. On heating the centre of the tube 
to redness with a spirit lamp, the bluish-greef . 
colour of the flame lessens in intensity, arid 
a mirror of metallic antimony, of silvery 
lustre, forms inside the tube at the ignited 
part. On passing dry sulphuretted hydrogenftj 
through the tube, still heated by a spirit 
lamp, this mirror assumes a reddish-yellow co- 
lour, approaching- black in its thicker parts; 



sidefkh4 quantity of fuming nitric acid added, 
drop by drop, and afterwards, a little hydro- 
chloric acid, the mixture beiifg digested, at a 
gentle heat, until the reaction is complete, and 
the whole of the sulphur is dissolved. The 
resulting solution diluted with water, strongly 
acidulated with tartaric aci&, and solution of 
chloride of barium added as long as it clisturbs 
the liquid, yields a precipitate, of which the 
weight, after it has been thoroughly washed, 
dried, and gently ignited, multiplied by 136, 
gives the quantity of sttiphtib in the sample; 
and which, deducted from the weight of the 
sulphide first found, gives the quantity of pure 
antimony, as before. 

2. The quantity of pure antimony in com- 
mercial samples may be determined by treating 
tj^em (in powder) with nitric acid, which 
oxidises the antimony and leaves it in an in- 
soluble state, whilst it dissolves the other 
metals. The resulting oxide is collected on a 
filter, wasfied, dried, ignited in an open porce- 
lain crucible, and Weighed — its weight multi- 
plied by ‘7898 gives the quantity of pure 
metal sought. 

3. Dissolve a known weight of the sample in 
hydrochloric acid, immerse a blade of pure me- 
tallic tin in the solution, and keep the liquor 
acidulous, and in a state of gentle ebullition by 
the heat of a sand bath, when the whole of 
the antimony will be precipitated under the 
form of a black powder, and may be collected, 
washed, dried, and weighed. This is particu- 
larly adapted to alloys of antimony and tin. 
See Tests (above) and Tut. (below). 

Tut. The antimony of commerce generally 
contains a little arsenic, with variable quanti- 
ties of iron, lead, sulphur, and tin* These 
impurities may be thus detected : — 

1. (Arsenic.) By fusing the sample, in powder, 
mixed with about an equal weight of tartrate or 
bitartrate of potassium, in a covered crucible, for 
2 or 3 hours, and placing the resulting button, 
which is an alloy of antimony and potassium, 
i* a ‘ Marsh’s apparatus p along with a little 
water, when the disengagement of hydrogen 
gas will commence, and may be tested «in the 
usual manner. Se^AES^iC. 

2. (Iron.) Dissolve the powdered sample in 
nitrohydrochloric acid, dilute the solution with 
a large quantity pf cold water, filter, and pass 
a current of^sulphTfretted hydrogen through 
the filtrate as long as it produces a precipi- 
tate ; "again filter, hoik the filtered liquor for a 
few minutes to drive off the sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, and then test it with ferrocyanide of 
potassium, %hich will give a blue precipitate 
if iron be present; or supersaturate the last 
filtrate with ammonia, and then add hydro- 
tfulphydrate of ammonium, when, under like 
conditions, a black precipitate will be formed. 

3. (Lead.) Digest the powdered sample in 

dried at 312° Jahr still ™ ? ut 

retains fences of water, which is not wholly expelled until ^ le ^ ve ihe antimony behind. The 
the heat reaches 390—392° when it acquires a Muck whitish powdery residuum may he washed, 
colour and a crystalline appearance, ^ ' dried, ignited, and weighed, as above ; the clear 


r . r r 

(a.) flask containing the suspectSi fluid, dilute sul- 
phuric acid, and zinc. 

( b •) Smalltime, at the one end having an almost capil- 
lary orifice, where the gas is inflamed. 

(<?.) Spirit-lamp. 

(i i .) Support. f? 

c c 

and by exposure to a feeble stream of hydro- 
chloric acid gas,°almost inflnediately, or in a 
few seconds, disappears, being carried off by 
the gas, which, if passed into a little dis- 
tilled water, yields a sohition of chloride of 
antimony, which may he further submitted 
to any of the usual’'- tests. 1 If the substance 
be in the solid state, it must be reduced 
powder and dissolved in water; or if insoluble 
in thatf meiyjtruum, a solution must be ob- 
tained by ‘digestion in either hot hydrochloric 
or nitrohydrochloric acid, before proceeding 
to examine it by this method. c 

TJstim. Antimony is generally weighed 
under the form of tersulphid^e ; but sometimes 
as antimonious anhydride , ?,nd — though, more 
sel dom — as pure metal : — 

l./A solution being obtained, as above, 
if necessary, ityis strongly acidulated wfth 
tartaric acid, and the antimony thrown down 
as a sulphide by a stream of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen. ^ After warming *the sohition and, 
allowing it to cool, the precipitate (tebsttl- 
phide) is Collected on a filter, dried, and 
weighed* A small portion digested in strong 
hydrochloric a$id, will confpletelv dissolve if 
it be the pure sulphide; in which case the 
quantity of antimony sought will be equal to 
(71*5$) of the weight of the sulphide 
found (tery nearly). 2 Should mlj part of 
the precipitate be soluble, a known weight of 
it may be introduced in£o a flask* and a con- j 
1 See Aksenxous Acid 
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decanted liquor may be now mixed vktls the Concluding *J remarks. In 4 roasting 5 or 
first washings, evaporated to dryness, the oxidising the Native sulphide of antimony on 
residuum re-dis9olved in water, and the solu- the bed of the reverberatory furfta^e, as in 
tion submitted to reagents (see Lead). If the common method before referred to, care 
lead is found to be present, a solution of sul- tyust be taken to regulate and gradually raise 
phate of sodium may be added until it ceases the heat, which, until towards the end of the 
to disturb the licfUid, and the resulting preci- process, need*not be extreme, and then only 
pitate ^sulphate of* lead) washed, dried, and should it approach dull redness. Without 
gently ignited (alone) in a porcelain crucible ; *ihis precaution much of the undecomposed 
the weight of the ignited residuum furnishes sulphide will be lost by volatilisation. During 
a number which, multiplied by *683, gives the the wlfole time the e charge 5 should also be 
weight of the dead sought. . well stirred with an iron spatula, to ensure the 

4. (Sulphur.) The solution in nitrohydro- constant exposure of every part of it to the 

chloric acid, when tested With either nitrate atmosphere. The process is complete when 
or chloride of barium, gives a white pre- the whole mass assumes » greyish-white ap- 
cipitate of sulphate of barium, insoluble pearance. Earth eh. crucibles are commonly 
in both water and acids, which when *iried, employed for the subsequent redaction, and 
ignited, and weighed, and the weight mulJJ- after being charged and covered over with 
plied by Y36, gives the quantity of sulphur, ground charcoal, are heated in a reverberatory 
as before. In this case, as with the sulphides furnace. The product is the crude metallic 
(see above), free sulphur may be removed by antimony of commerce. It is generally, re- 
digesting and washing the powdered sample in pined by smelting it with about l-8th of its 
bisulphide of carbon, previous to its solution in weight of the refined sulphide, and about l-4th 
the acid, by which the violence of the subse- of its weight of carbonate or sulphate of soda ; 
quent reaction will he lessened. bftt if there he much iron present, more §f the 

5. (Tin.) Two samples of equal weight are sulphide — even l-4th — ma»y*be required; for 
taken; the one is tested for antimony, as de-' unless there he sufficient sulph uy tn combine 
scribed above; the other is dissolved in a with the whole of the iron, the arsenic will 
mixture of equal parts of hydrochloric and not he oxidised^ but remain as a contamina- 
nitrohydroehloric acid, and a blade of zinc im- tion. When cold, the metsd is carefully sepa- 
mersed in the solution (see above) ; the mixed rated from the slag, and is frequently refused 
precipitate of tin and antimony which forms with a little fresh* carbonate* of soda (1 to 1| 
is collected on a weighed filter, washed, dried, part) ; after which it is cast into pigs, lumps, 
and weighed. The weight of antimony in or ingots. The crude metal, thus treated, 
the first sample subtracted from that now ob- commonly yields 94£ of repined metal ob- 
tained, leaves a remainder which indicates the tolerable purity. 

quantity of tin in the original sample. Should lead have been present in the Sul- 

im'S 1 . § eff., fye. Nearly all the salts and pl*ide or ore, it remains after a second, or even 
preparations o^ antimony are emetic and a tkird fusion, although proportionately re- 
cathartic, and in large dolbs poisonous — duced in quantity *, and it can xmly be corn- 
occasioning vomiting, profuse alvine dejections, pletely separated m the humid way. It is, 
acute colic, and inflammation of the stomach therefore, always •desirable to select an ore 
and bowels, often serious, though rarely re- free from lead. 

suiting in death. Tartar emetic and but- Antimony, Ash of. &yn. Antimony-ash, 
ter op antimony are those from which ac^l- Calcined' antimony* ; Ci'nis antimo"nh, 
dents have principally occurred. — Ant., Sfc. Anti^o^nidm c^cina'thm*, L. Prepared 
Copious vomiting, if it has not already occurred, by roasting the common grey sulphid e 
should be promoted^and ijie recently prepared mony out an iron plate set under*, chimney, 
hydrated sulphide of iron administered in con- t# carry off the fumes. TJae product is a 
siderable doses, followed or accompanied by mixture of teroxi&e of antimony, with some 
mucilaginous drinks and. diuretics. If much unburnt sulphide, and a little antimonious 
prostration follows, wine^md stimulants may acid. • * # 

be had recourse to. In the absence of hydrated Prop., Sfc. Ash-grey ; emetic in small 
sulphide of iron, a solution of tannin/or de- doses. Used chiefly as a cheap substitute for 
coction of galls; cinchona, or oak bark, or even teroxide of antimony by the manufacturers 
powdered cinchona, mixed with tepid water, of tartar emetic; To Iso to make metallic* anti- 
may be administered. # mony. 

Uses. In the arts, antimony enters into the Antimony, Butt'er of. See Antmc^.^ Tri- 
compositibn of several useful alloys, a% type- chloride op. 

metal, PEWTER, britannia-metal, MusiS- Antimony, Calx of. Syn. Calxantimo // nii, 
plate metal, &c. It is added to the Alloy for L. Sometimes applied to antmony-ash, but 
concave mirrors, to give them a finer texture; more comuwhly to ocude, unwashed dfSapko* 
to hell metal, to render it more sonorous ; and retie antimony. V ,H '■ 

to various jqfffier metals to increase their hard- Antimony, Calx of (Sulphurated). Syn. 
neBs andrf usibiiity ; fo# the latter purpose it is An|IMo"nii calx strLPriHaA^A, L. Prep. 
employed in the casting of cannon balls.. (Hufeknd.) Calcined oys^sMlls, 10 parts ; 
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sulphur, " 4 parts; crude antimony, 3 parts; 
powder, mix, and calcine in a-’luted crucible 
ior an h*?ifr. Emetic, resolvent, and altera- 
tive. — Dose. 1 to 6 grs. ; in gout, rheumatism, 
scrofula, &e. ^ 

Antimony, Ceruse of. Syn. Antimo^nh 
cerus'sa, L. Prep. (Bate.) As diaphoretic 
antimony (over which it possesses no advan- 
tage), merely using the metal instead of the< 
sulphide. 

An old preparation made by ignitiilg anti- 
mony in the sun’s. rays, by means of a lens, was 
called antimonii cerussa sola'Yiis. 

Antimony, Chlorides of (kiore'-idz) 

1. Antimony, Trichloride of. SbCl 3 . Syn. 
Terchloride oe antimony, Antimonious 

CHLORIDE, CHLORIDE OE ANTIMONY, SESQUI- 
CHLORIDE OE A., BUTTER OE A., CAUSTIC AN- 
TIMONYf, &C. ; ANTIMO"ffII CHLORI'dUM, A. 
TE1*CHLORI'dUM, A. BU'tYRUM* &C., L. ; 
Chlorurf d’antimoine, Beurre d’anti- 
moine, &c., Er. ; Antimon-chlorid, Spiess- 
olanz-butter, Ger. This is the substance of 
which common chloride, or butter of anti- 
mon^ of the shops, is an impure concentrate 
solution containing .free acid. ** 

Drey. 4^Solid, ANHYDROUS 

a. Pure commercial tersulphide of antimony, j 
in coarse powder, 1 part ; concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid, , 5 parfs; arerinix§d in a capacious i 
stone vyare or glass vessel set under a chimney ' 
with a quick draught, to^convey away the ; 
fumes, the whole being constantly stirred, and, i 
as the effervescence slackens, a gradually in- 
creasing gentle heat applied until solution is ? 
complete; the resulting liquid is put into a 1 
r( ?tort, and distilled, until each drop of the i 
distillate, as it falls into the aqueous liquid <■ 
which has previously passed over into th<* re- \ 
ceiver, produces a copious white precipitate; i 
the receiver is then changed, and the distilla- t 
tion continued, when puren trichloride oe 1 
antimony passes over, and solidifies on coolie a 
to a white and highly crystalline mass, which c 
must be carefully excluded fpom the, air. i 
, Brom pure metallic antimony, 2 Darts ; v 
bichloride of mercury, 5 parts; both m fine t 
powder ; ndxed and distilled in a retort with a a 
large neck, by a^gentle sand-heat, into a suit- c 
able receiver. Chemically pfire. -n 

2. Liquid:— ^ ‘ 

(Liquor antimo^nii^chlorj'di, B. P.) h 

Syn. bOLUTION OE CHLORIDE OE ANTIMONY. 0 
Prep. T£ke of black antimony , , 1 lb.; hy- r> 
drochloric acid, 4 pints; place the black anti- p; 
mony m a porcelain vessel ; *pour npon it the R 
hydrochloric acid, and, constantly stirring 1 , 
a PPty JAthe mixture, befieath a flue with a 
good draught, a gentle heat, which must be cl 
gradually augmented as the evoh*tion of gas or 
begins to slacken, until the liquid boils. Main- to 
tam * at tbps temperature for fifteen minutes; p) 
then remove the vessel from the lire, and filter ar 
the liquid through calico into another vessel, re 
/ P a?ses through first, that a pi 

perfectly clear solution may bo obtained. Soil ox 


bs ; this dov u to the bulk of two pints, and pro- 
ole serve it in a stoppered bottle. 

L’a- Characters and Tests . A teavy liquid, usu. 

m, ally of a yellowish-red colour. A little of it 
p dropped into water gives a white precipitate 

ri£ and the filtered solution lets fall a copious de- 
bic posit on the addition of nitrate of silver. If 
n- the white precipitate formed by wfiter be 
hed, treated with sulphuretted hydrogen it becomes 

orange-coloured. The specific gravity of the 
ii- solution is 1*47. One fluid drachm of it mixed 
as with a solution of a quarter of an ounce of tar- 
taric acid in four fluid ounces of water, forms 

a clear solution, which, if treated with sulphu- 

n. retted hydrogen, gives an orange precipitate, 
rs weighing, when washed and dried at 212°, at 
i- least #2 grains. 

J> : (Commercial.) — a. Take of ash or colas of 
L antimony , 3| lbs. ,* common salt, 2 lbs. ; oil of 
; vitriol, 1£ lb. ; water, 1 lb. ; proceed as before 
[- Prod., 2| lbs. 

5 - c. ]?vom*roas£ed sulphide or glass of anti - 
)f mony , 7 lbs. ; salt, *28 lbs oil of vitriol, 21 
■- lbs. ; water 14 lbs. ; as before, 
d d. From crude sulphide of antimony (pow- 
dered), 25 lbs. ; strongest commercial hydro- 
chloric acid, 1 cwts nitric acid, 3£ lbs. ; as 

> before; the product being coloured with a 
- little pernitrate of iron, and made up to the 
s sp. gr. 1-4. The quality is improved, and the 
r process more easily conducted, if the crude anti- 
i mony is roasted before dissolving it in the 
, acid. The same applies to the other formula* 

Prop., Sfc.—a. Solid. When pure, and 
} nearly free from water, it somewhat resem- 
1 b/ es butter, melts with a gentle heat, and par- 

> tially crystallises on cooling; is very deliques- 
. cent, and quickly passes into an oily liquid 

when exposed to damp air; very soluble 
in strong hydrd&bloric acid ; water, according 
^ ^ quantity, more or less decomposes itn 
When perfectly pure and anhydrous, it forms 
a white and highly crystalline mass, rapidly 
decomposed by air and moisture, — b. Solu- 
tion. The sp. gr. of the solution of the shops 
varies from 1*25 to 1*4, in which state it is a 
transparent fuming yellow liquid (unless when 
artificially coloured),, and extremely acid and 
caustic. Submitted to distillation, it at first 
parto with its water and excess of acid, alter 
which the salt itself is volatilised. By chang- 
ing the receiver as jf&sm as the distillate con- , 
cretes on cooling, or produces a copious white 
precipitate on falling .finto the liquid, already 
passed over, the pure anhydrous trichlo- 
ride may he readily obtained. 

Phys. eff.^&nt., Lesions, <fe. See ANTIMONY. 
■Uses. In medicine, only, externally, and 
cinefiv as a caustic or escharotio to the wouncls 
oiusea by rabid and venomous animals, and 
to repress excessive granulations in ulcers. In ; 
pharmacy, as a source of both oxychloride 
and oxide of antimony. The residuum in the 
retort when corrosive sublimate is used, is sul- . 
pmde of mercury, oug was formerly called 
CINNABAR OR ANTIMONY. , 1 . : * ■ , . ' : - ; J ' . ' ' 1 -) 
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2. Antimony, Pentachlo // ride of. S-b 2 0i 5 . 

Syn. PeECHLO^BIDE OE ANTIMONY; ANTI- 
MO // nii pentachlsei'dem, L. Prepared by- 
passing a stream of chlorine gas over metallic 
antimony in fine powder, and gently heated. 

A mixture of teichloeide and pentachlo- 
eide oe antimony *is found in the receiver, 
from which the latte? may he separated by 
careful distillation. It is a colourless volatile 
liquid, forming a crystalline compound with a 
small quantity of water, but decomposed by a 
larger quantity. 

Antimony, Cro'cus of. Syn. Saee'eon oe 
ANTIMONY, Liv'EB OE A. ; Cbo'CES ANTIMO"- 
NII, C. METALLO // BEM, He'PAE ANTIMONII, L. ; 
Cboces d’ antimoine, Saeeean if a., Fr. 
Prep. 1* From llaclc sulphide of antimony 
and saltpetre , equal parts, deflagrated together^ 
by small portions at a time, and the fused mass 
(separated from the sconce) reduced to fine 
powder. 

2. (Ant. cboces, Ph. L. 1788.) Sulphide 
of antimony , 1 lb. ; nitre } 1 lb. common salt , 

1 cz . ; as before. 

Prop., Sfc. Its medicinal properties closely 
resemble those o£ diaphoretic antimony. It is 
a mixture of sulphate of potassium, antimo- 
niate of potassium, teroxide of antimony, oxy- 
sulpbide of antimony, sulphide of potassium, 
and unclecomposed trisulphide of antimony, in 
variable and undetermined proportions. When 
repeatedly washed or boiled in water, and dried, 
it forms the washed saeeeon oe antimony 
(c. A. lo'tes, L.) of old pharmacy, and has 
then lost its sulphate of potassium, caustic 
potash, and sulphide of potassium. Formerly 
used to make tartar emetic. See Liyee oe 
Antimony. 

Antimony, Cradn Native sulphide of anti- 
mony melted from the gangue. • 

Antimony, Diaphoretic. Syn. Cain of an- 
timony, Calcined' a., Antimo"niate oe 

EOT'aSH, StIB'iATED KA'Llf, JDlAPHOEETIO 
MIN'EEALf , &C. ; ANTIMO"NIEM DIAPHOBET'l- 

cem, A. calcina'tem, Calx antimo"nii, C., 

A. AN GrLO // BEMf, TOTAS'SIE ANTIMO"NIAS, 

Kali spra'icEMf, &c., L. var.; Antimoine 

DIAPHOE^TIQEE, BlANTIMO^HATE DE POTASSE, 

Fr. An old preparation* with numerous 
synonyms, of which the first tw r o of the ab<Jve 
are those which are now chiefly in use. 

Prep. 1. Sulphide of d&timom/, 1 part ; 
nitre, 8 parts ; powder, mix, and deflagrate by 
spoonfuls in a red-hot cmcible, then calcine 
for half an hour, and when cold powder the 
residuum. 

2. Washed diaphoebtic a., W>calx oe 

a.; ANTIMONIEM DIAPHOEETICEM LO'TEM, A. 

d. able'tem (Ph, Bor. 1847), A. calcina'tem 
(Ph., It. 1788); Antimoine diaphobetiqee 
lay4 &c., Fr. (Ph. L. 1788.) As the last, 
hut the powder is subsequently deprived of 
soluble matter by repeated wakings with water, 
after which it is collected and dried. 

h. (Ph. Bor. 1847.) Metallic . antimony , 1 
part:; nitre, 2 parts ; as above, but drying the 


washed powder a heat not exceeding 104° 
Fahr. * 

Prop., Spe. A white or grey isli-whitd jfowder, 
without either smell or taste ; gently diapho- 
retic and laxative ; its activity greatly depend- 
ing‘on the quantity of acid in the stomach. — 
Pose. 1 to gr*., or even 10 grs. ; for horses, 

1 to 3 or 4 Srs. It was formerly in high repute ; 
bwt is now almost superseded by the present 
pbarmacogoeial preparations. 

Antimony, E'thiops of. Syn. JE'thiops an- 
timonia'lis, L. Prep. 1. JProm metallic 
mercury, 1 part ; sulphide of antimony , 2 parts; 
triturated together until the globules of the 
former entirely disappear . — Sulphide of an* 
timony, 3 parts ; blacfc sulphide of mercury, 2 
parts ; triturated together for some Hme. An 
^old remedy in certain skin diseases, still highly 
esteemed by some provincial practitioners. — 
Dose. 3 to 5 grs., gradually increased to 20 or 
30 grs. * 

Antimony, Flow'ers of. Syn. Flo"bes an- 
timo"nii, L. ; Fleebs d* antimoine, Fr. 
Prep. Throw powdered sulphide of antimony, 
by *poonfuls at a time, intQ an ignited 
lated retort with a short and Yfery wide neck, 
until as many ‘flowers ’ collect in th£*#eeeiver 
as are required. An impure oxysnlphide of 
antimony, with variable portions of trioxide, 
and undecomposecl tecsulphi$e. Emetic in 
doses of 1 to 3 grs. 

Antimony, Flowefi? of (Ar'gSntine). pin.] 
Syn. White ox'ide oe antimony. Snow oe 
A.f ; Antimo"nii elo"bes aeg-enti'ni, A. 
Nixf, L. ; Fleees abqentine d’antimoine, 
Oxyde blanc d’antimoine, Fr. Prep. Melt 
metallic antimony in a vessel freely exposed to 
tlie^ir, and furnished with a cool place for the 
‘floweis* to rest on, and collect them as de- 
posited ; or, and what is better, heat tlie'Cnetal 
to a full red or white heat in a covered crucible, 
and then suddenly enpose it to the air, when it 
will inflame, and the oxidised vapour condense 
as f flowers 9 on any cool surface (as a partially 
^inverted wide-moused flask) held at a little 
distance over it. The product is tbioxide oe 
antimony in a crystalline form, and r eceive d 
the name q| argentine flowers from ite silvery 
whiteness and .beauty.: % 

Antimony, Flowers of (Helmont’s). . Syn. 
Flo"ees antimo"nii Helmon'tii. An old 
preparation €ormed % by dissolving sulphide of^ 
antimony in aqua regia, expelling the free 
water and acid by heat, and subliming the 
residuum with an equal weight of sal ammoniac. 
Violently emetic, ev*en in small doses, and unfit * 
for internal die.. 

Antimony, Flowers of (Bed). Syn . Flo"ees 
antimo"nii be'bbi, L. From sulphide of 
> antimony, and sal ammoniac, both in fine ; 
powder, mixed and sublimed together. , Be-, 1 
semhles the la§t». , % . . . , ; 

Antimony, Ful'minating. See FelminatinO' 
COMPOENDS. - , v yp"'^ • ' ' . 

Antimony, Glass of. Syn. Yit'bified anti- 
MON#,-V, QXTdE op A.*, GbAY O. OP A,* 6 ; 

> ■ e , ■ 11 1 ■* 
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Ahti:&o"xii yit'bum, Aetimo^eium yitbi- 
eica'tum, A. y1tbieac'tui£* (Ph. L. 1788), 

Ox / YD^BC AETIMOEII YITBIEICATUM, &C., L. ; 

Yebbe d’aetimoiee, Oxysuleuee d’aeti- 
MOIEE SILICATE, Fr. Prep. (Ph. L. I7f8.) 
Roast sulphide of antimony in a shallow earthen 
vessel, over a moderate fire,rstimng it con- 
stantly with an iron rod, until it turns 
whitish-grey and ceases to emit fumes at a »°d 
heat; put the residuum into a covered cru- 
cible which it shall only two thirds fill, and 
expose it to an intense heat (gradually raised), 
until it fuses, then pour it out on an iron plate. 
If calcined too much, a little more crude 
antimony may he added to make it run 
well. * 

Comp .,o Prop., Sfc. A mixture of sulphide 
and oxide of antimony contaminated with a 
little silica and iron. * In fine powder it is 
emetic, in doses of 1 to 3 grs. ; but owing to the 
uncertainty and violence of its operation, is 
now seldom employed. It has been used as a 
cheap source of the teeoxide by the manu- 
facturers of tartar emetic. 

Antimony, Glass .of (Cera"ted), Syn. A^ti- 
mo^eii yit'eem, cera'tit^ L. Prep. (Dr. 
Young^JPh. L. 1746.) Glass of antimony , 
in very fine powder, 1 oz. ; yellow wax , 1 dr . ; 
melt together in an iron ladle, and keep it 
over a gentle firp free fronf' fiame, (constantly 
stirring,) for about half an hour, or until it 
acquires a snuff colour, tEten pour it out on a 
piece of white paper (or a plate), and when 
cold, powder it. — Pose. 2 to 10 grs., in dysen- 
tery, &c. 

Antimony, Id'ver of. Syn. He'eab aeti- 
mo^ii, L.; Hepab d’aetimoiee, Oxysul- 
eube d'aetimoine silicate, Fr. Jfr ' ep . 
From sulphide of antimony , 1 part; aud dry 
carbmafe of sodium or potassium, 2 parts; 
melted together, and heated until it acquires 
the proper colour, and then cooled, and pow- 
dered. * ' 

Comp., Uses, Sfc. A mixture of trioxide of 
antimony, sulphide of potassium, carbonate of, 
potassium, and undecomposed trisulphide of 
antimo ny. It is chiefly used by farriers , in 
dosesT )frl to 2 drs., as an alterative purge for 
horses, in greasy heels, &c. ; and sometimes by 
chemists , as a source of the hrude oxide. Crocus 
of antimony, before poticed, sometimes passes 
^ under the name, and is sold for it? 

Antimony, Ore of. Syn . Antimoey-oee. 
Native* sulphide of antimony. 

Antimony, Oxide of. The B. P. mime for 
* Antimony, Trioxide of (wlfich see)* 

Antimony, Oxides of. Antimony forms 
with oxygen three definite compounds, viz. 
the — 

1 

Trioxide or antimonious 

^ oxide. . . ^ . . $b 2 0 3 

Tetroxide or antimonoso- ■ f or 

antimonie oxide . . Sb 2 0 4 Sb 2 0 3 . 

Pentoxide , or antimonie " f S,boO fi 
• oxide ... . . .Sb 2 O s ^ 


•Aritimony, Trioxide of. Sb 2 0 3 . Syn. Tee- 

OXIDE OE AETIMOEY, AETIMOEIOUS OXIDE 

(B. P. Oxide op aetimPoey, Eng.; Ahti- 
moeii oxidijm, L.)> Prep. (B. P.) Take of 
solution of chloride of antimony) 1 Q fluid oz.; 
carbonate of soda , 6 oz. ; water , 2 galls . ; dis- 
tilled water, a sufficiency. c Pour the antimonial 
solution into the water, mix thoroughly, let 
the precipitate settle, remove the supernatant 
liquid by a siphon, add one gallon of distilled 
water, agitate well, let the precipitate subside, 
again withdraw the fluid, and repeat the pro- 
cesses of affusion of distilled water, agitation, 
and subsidence. Add now the carbonate of 
soda previously dissolved in two pints of dis- 
tilled water, leave them in contact for half an 
ho€r, stirring frequently, collect the deposit on 
,a calico filter, and wash with boiling distilled 
water until the washings cease to give a pre- 
cipitate with a solution of nitrate of silver 
acidulated by nitric acid. Lastly, dry the pro- 
duct at^S. heat not exceeding 212°. 

Char. Sc Teste. A greyish-white powder, 
fusible at a low red beat, insoluble in water, 
but readily dissolved by hydrochloric acid. The 
solution, dropped into distilled water, gives a 
white deposit, at once changed to orange by 
sulphuretted hydrogen. It dissolves entirely 
when boiled with an excess of the acid tartrate 
of potash. 

Uses. Chiefly in making tartar emetic and 
some other salts of antimony ; also in the pre- 
paration of pulms antimonialis . Therapeu- 
tically, it is a diaphoretic and febrifuge. — Pose. 

1 to 4 grains. 

Antimony, Pentoxide of. See Axtoiohic 
Aehydblde. 

Antimony, Tetroxide of. Sb 2 0 4 or Sb 2 0 3 . Sb 2 0 5 . 
Syn. Aetimokoso-aetimqjtic oxide, Aeti- 
MOEiofrs Acfb. Found natural as Cermntite 
or ^Antimony -ochre. Prepared by beating anti- 
monic anhydride, by roasting the trioxide or 
trisulphide, or by the action of excess of nitric 
acid on finely powdered metallic antimony. 
nTIius prepared, it is a white solid, unalterable 
by beat; slightly soluble in water, more so in 
hydrochloric acid. r 

Antimony, O^ychorifie of. SbOCl. Syn . 

Powdeb oe Alga both. Thrown down as a 
white precipitate when trichloride of antimony 
is poured into water. Continued washing 
with water r depri^fes it of nearly the whole of - 
its chlorine, and converts it into the trioxide, 
a change which is more completely effected by 
aqueous solutions of the alkalies or their car- 
bonates. 

Antim<£iy, Oxysulphide of. The compound 
Sb 2 0 3 . 2Sb 2 S 3 occurs native as red antimony , 
Antimony blende, JCermesome, Pothspiess- 
glanzerz, Crocus of antimony. Glass of anti* 
mony r md similar preparations, are believed by $ 
some authorities to be crude oxysulphides of . 
antimony. ^ 

Antimony, Red. See Oxysulphide oe Ae- ( : 
timoey, before noticed. ^ 

Antimony, Reg'ulus of. Syn. Eeg'ul|§:| 
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antimo"nii, L. Metallic antimony obtained 
by fusion. Alloys formed by fusing anti- i 

many with iron, tVh, lead , or copper, and a = ||||l!Sh-l 

little tartar , were respectively called mae'- pllIliWlp 

UAL eeg-eles or antimony (r. antimo"nii *. j'.-" 

martia'lis, L.), e. A. jovia'lis (L.), e. a. sa- ' h 
teeni'nes (L.), e. A ven'eeis (L.), &c. (See J ' ■ : .‘‘tr 
below,) * 

Antimony, Itu'by of. Syn. Medic'inal (-dis'-) - *■=£ 

EEG-'ELES OP ANTIMONY; ANTIMO"NII E E- Iflwt- 

bi'nes, Reg/eles melicina'lis, E. a. m., td* 

&c., L. From crude sulphide of antimony, 5 
parts ; fused with carbonate of potassa, 1 part ; (*•)» (&•) Grate 

and the purified portion separated from the conclve s 
scorim. See Liveb oe Antimony. of clay and sand 

Antimony, Saffron of. See Cboctts oe An- extending nearly 
J * nace, to run oil 

TIMONY. (y.) Door for 

Antimony, Smelted. Syn. Antimo niem , h duum. 
PEBIEICA'tem, L. Crude antimony melted (f) Chimney, 
and poured into small conical moulds. — Uses, ^ amper, c 

dye. Same as the ordinary tersulphide. Antimony, 




Hi. 


(a.), (&.) Grate and fire-place. 

(<?.) Bridge. 

(e.) Concave space for ore formed by a solid bed (f) 
of clay and sand, and having a c h«ie * near the bottom 
extending nearly horizontally through the wall of the fur- 
nace, to ‘ run off * the fused sulphide. * 

(y.) Door for introducing ore, and removing resi- 


(z.) Damper, chain, and lever. 

Antimony, Trisulphide of (artificially pre- 


Antimony, Snow of. See Flo wees % oe An- pared). Saturate an aqueous solution of tar- 
TIMONY. • tar emetic with hydrosulphuric acid; an 

Antimony, Pentasulphide of (Sb 2 S 5 ), is a yel- orange precipitate will be thrown down. This 
lowisb redpowder, obtained(l)by passing hydro- precipitate, when collected on a filter, washed, 
sulphuric acid gas through a mixture of penta- and dried, is the pure trisulphitfe. 
chloride of antimony, water, and tartaric acid; Prop, dye. Native, is anhydrous^jj^iorous, 
or (2) through antimonic anhydride suspended insipid, opaque, brittle, easily pulverisahle, and 
in water. It is insoluble in water; hot hydro- of a dark leaden-g^ey or steel colour; it has a 
chloric acid decomposes it, producing trichlo- striated crystalline texkire, a»d breaks with a 
ride of antimony, sulphur, and hydrosulphuric rough spicular fracture ; is insoluble in Jboth 
acid. With the more basic metallic sulphides water and alcohol ,* "Soluble, with decomposi- 
it unites to form a class of salts called sulph - tion, in hot strong acids and alkaline solu- 
antimonates. tions ; melts at a red heat, and is partly dis- 

Antimony, Trisulphide of. Sh 2 S 3 . Syn. sipated in white fumes, leaving an impure 
Teesel'ehlde oe antimony, Sel'ehide grey-coloured oxide mixed with some undecom- 
oe A., Sel'ehebet oe a.. Black s.’oe a., posed tersulphide (antimony-ash). Its powder 
Sesqeisel'ehebet oe a., &c. ; I/antimoine is black, of peculiar richness, and stains the 
SELEEBE, Seleebji d’antimoine, &c„ Fr. ; fingers Sp. gr. 4*6 to 4*62. The pure pre- 
Schweeel-spiessglanz, And^thalb, &c., cipitated (amorphous) tersulphide is of orange 
Ger. This is the grey or greyish-black s*.b- colour ; is darkened by a gentle heat, with 
stance commonly know r n as crude antimony, loss of water ; and %t a higher temperature 
black antimony , or sulphide of antimony, in passes from the amorphous to the crystalline 
commerce, and from which the other com- condition, at the same time that it assumes 
pounds of antimony are chiefly obtained. ( >the colour and appearance of the native sul- 
\Nat. hist., Sources , §c. See Antimony. phide. JLt dissolves*in hot hydrochloric acid. 
The efude ore is freed from earthy impuri- evolving hydrosulphuric acid, and prodqgipg 
ties in the following mqpner*— The crushed ore a solution trichloride of antimony. * 
is submitted to * eliquation^in order to sepa- Air. The crude^ commercial sulphide fee- 
rate the sulphide from the gangue or earfhy quently contains lea*d, iron, copper, and arsenic, 
matter with which it is contaminated; after and sometimes mangan^e. Its goodness is, 
which it is remelted and ^Tn into ‘ loaves’ or commonly estimate*? by its compactness and* 
large cakes, in which form it is sent to mar- weight, the largeness and distinctness of the 
ket. Formerly the operation was perforhaed striae, and the volatility of its sulphide, 
by introducing the ore into large pots or cru- Uses, dye. Chiefly^as a source of metallic apti- 
cibles having a hole in the bottom ; and which, mony, and of^the oxide in the preparation of 
after being clqsely covered, were set 4n a circle other antimomals. Exhibited’ alone, it possesses 
around a suitable furnace, by which they were little activity unless it* meets with acid in the 
heated. At the present time, the proems is primae vise, when it occasionally acts with con- 
eommonly cohdacfced in a 4 reverberatory fur- ' > siderable violence both as an emetic and ca« 
nace/ similar to that figured in the en- thartic. — Dose. 10 to 30 grs., in powder ; as an 
graving. alterative and* diaphoretic, in rheumai&m, 

Native trisulphide of an%nony treated in gout, scrofula and glandular aff ections,/tnd in 
,this way and ground to powder constitutes lepra, scabies, and some other skin diseases, 
the BLACK ANTIMONY (A^IMONIEM: NIGBEM), If is a favourite alterative in veterinary medi- 
B. P. ewe, particularly in skin diseases. Farriers 

'' ■ L /.' > 1 ‘v‘ ' ' - . ,,,,, ' ' / 1 " 1 '■ ’ 1 " 11 1 I - , V ■, 8k •' " ,• :<) ' 1 ‘ ' 
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and glooms frequently mix a. little of it with, 
the food of horses to improve their coat and 
promdteHheir £ condition/ — Dose, for a horse, 
1 to 4 dr s., in fine powder, often combined with 
Litre and sulphur ; for cattle, ^ to 1 oz£ or 
even 1| os. ; DOGS, 5 or 6 to 20 or 30 grs. ; 
HOGS, 20 to 30 grs., twice #or thrice daily. 
According to Dr. Paris, it is one ol the ingre- 
dients in Salisbury's Drops. It is also an in- 
gredient in Tisane de Felts. 

Antimony, Tartarated. KSb0C^H 4 0 6 . Aq. 
Syn. Taetabi^ed antimony, Taetae emetic, 
Emetic taetae, Potassio-taeteate oe An- 
timony, Eng. ,* Antimoniuh tabtabatum, 
B.P. Prep. Various methods have been de- 
vised for the preparation of this compound, 
but the following, which is taken from the 
* British Pharmacopoeia/ is to be preferred : — ( 

Take of oxide of antimony 5 os., acid tar- 
trate of potash, in fine powder, 6 os., distilled 
ivgter, & pints. Mix the oxide of antimony 
and acid tartrate of potash with sufficient 
distilled water to form a paste, and set aside 
for 24 hours. Then add the remainder of the 
W£$er, and boil fpr a quarter of an beur, 
stirring frequently. Filter? and set aside the 
clear ^l|rate to crystallise. Pour off the 
mother-liquor, evaporate to one third, and set 
aside, that more crystals may form. Dry the 
crystals on filtering pajjer the temperature 
of the air. 

(Thar, and Tests. In Sblourless transparent 
crystals exhibiting triangular facets, soluble 
in water, and less so in proof spirit. It de- 
crepitates and blackens upon the application 
of heat. Its solution in water gives with 
hydrochloric acid a white precipitate, soluble 
in excess, and which is not formed if tartaric 
acid be previously added. Twenty grains dis- 
solve ^without 'residue in a fluid ounce of dis- 
tilled water at 60°, and the solution gives with 
sulphuretted hydrogen a* orange precipitate 
which, when washed and dried at 212°, weighs 
9*91 grains. 

Thys. eff.. Doses , S(e. m Externally, tartar 
emetic acts as a powerful local imtant^eausing 
a pust ular eruption, which permanently marks 
tmTskin,; for this purpose it is ^,sed in the 
form of solution, ointment, or plaster. ^In- 
ternally, in small doses to or even-J-gr.), 
it acts as a diaphoretic and expectorant; in 
^somewhat larger doses (# to & g*.), it excites 
nausea, and sometimes vomiting, occasioning 
depression and relaxation, especially of the 
muscular fibre ; in larger doses (1 to 2 or 3 grs.), 
it dcts as an fimetic and sffflorific (and often as 
a purge), depressing the nervous functions, 
and producing a feeling of feebleness^exhaus- 
tion, and relaxation, greater than that caused 
by other emetics ; in certain d^es (£ to 3, or< 
even 4 grs,), it is used as a sedative and anti- 
ph&gistic* to reduce #ie force*qf the circula- 
tion, &c, ; in excessive doses, it acts as an irri- 
tant poison, and has in some instances caused 
death; and even small doses frequently ad- 
and long continued, have bfbught 


off 1 state of weakness) prostration, ..and 
distaste for food, which ' has led to a 
fatal termination. It i^ 1 usually exhibited 
dissolved in distilled water, either with 
or without the addition of a little simple 
syrup. In acute rheumatism, inflammation^^ 
the lungs or pleura, chdrea, hydrocephalus, 
and apoplexy, it is said to have been given in 
doses of 2 to 4, or even 6 grs., with advantage, 
by Laennec, Basori, and others; but these ex- 
treme doses are not always safe, and cannot 
he commendable when smaller ones (i to § gr., 
repeated every two hours) appear equally 
beneficial, ‘and distress the patient less. 1 In 
doses of | gr. to | gr. each, combined* 1 with 
calomel, it is a powerful and excellent altera- 
tiV% in acute rheumatism and many skin dis- 
eases. Of all our sudorifics it is, perhaps, the 
most valuable, and the one most generally 
available. Triturated with 16 to 20 times its 
weight of sulphate of potassa, it forms an 
excelled substitute for antimonial powder 
and James's povMer, as a diaphoretic, in doses 
of 2 to 4 grs. 

Whenever much gastric or intestinal irri- 
tation is present, tartar emetic should be 
avoided, or very cautigipsjy administered, and 
then combined witt^-an opiate, or some other 
sedative. It shoulaalso be given with caution 
to children ; as, according to Messrs. Goodlad 
and Noble, even in small doses it sometimes 
acts as a poison on them. 

In veterinary medicine, it is employed to 
promote diaphoresis and expectoration, and to 
reduce arterial action, particularly in fevers, 
and catarrhal affections, the dose for hoeses 
being 20 grs. to 1 dr., or even occasionally, 

1& dr., in gruel, thrice daily; also sometimes 
as a diuretic and vermifuge, in doses of 1 to 
2 drs., combShed with tin-filings, for 2 or 3 
successive days, followed by a purge of aloes* 
The usual dose for cattle is 20 grs. to 1 dr. ; 
sheep, 5 or 6 to 20 grs.; swine (chiefly as an 
emetic), % to 5 or 6 grs. ; dogs (chiefly as an 
I emetic ), 1 to 3 grs. It is sometimes, though 
seldom, used externally, as a counter-irritant, 
in chest affections, &c. ; but its employment 
thus requires caution, , 

Dois., Sfc. That from large doses has been 
al&ady noticed under antimony (which seep 
In poisoning, th£ treatment is the entire disuse 
of all antimonials^foffowed by tonics, a light 
nutritious diet; the use dfi lemon-juice or ripe 
fruit, a little wine, warm baths, and mild re- 
storatives generally. 

Antimony, Tar'tarised. See Antimony, Tab* 

TABATED* 

Antimony, Vit'rified. See Glass oe Anti- 
MQSJfT. 

► ANTIPHLOGISTIC (-flo-jV-). S^.Anti- 

PHLOGIS'TICUS, L. ; ANT) PHLOGISTIQUE, Fr. I 

tf , , " , 

1 u In consequence of the violent vomiting ” (and it : 
might be added— prostration)^' which (even) 1 gr. has 
sometimes produced, I lm\xfounh>Atients positively refuse 
to continue the use of tl® medicine.” Pereira, “ Th. Sr 
M.M.s” 4th ed, i, 752. y 
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AntiehlogistiSCH, Ger. Ia medicine , tjie 
common epithet of remedies, agents, and 
treatment, (antiph^ogis'tics ; antiphlogis'- 
txoa, L.,) which lessen inflammatory action, 
or allay the excited state of the system which 
accompanies it. Of these the principal are 
bleeding, purging, %low diet, cooling beverages 
(as water mnd acidulous drinks), and sedatives 
generally. 

ANTISCORBUTIC (-skor-bu'-). Syn. An- 
tiscorbu'ticus, L. ; Antiscorbutique, Pr.; 
Antiscoebutisch, GUT wider den bchar- 
BOCE, Ger. Good against scurvy. In medi- 
cine, an epithet of remedies, agents, &c., (an- 
tiscorbutics ; antiscorbu'tica, L.,) used 
in scurvy. Lemon-juice , ripe fruity milky the 
salts of pot assay green vegetables, potatoes, 
meal-bread, fresh meat , and raw or lightly 
boiled eggs, belong to this class. < 

ANTISEPTIC. Syn. Antisep'ticus, L. ; An- 

^TiSEPTIQXJE, Fl\ ; AnTISEPTISCIT, FaULNJSS- 

w t ‘ rig, Ger. An epithet of substances, 
a^ts, &c., (antisep'tics^- antisep'tica, 
L.,) that impede, arrest, or prevent putrefac- 
tion. The principal antiseptics in common use 
are culinary salty saltpetrey spices, sugary vine- 
gary carbolic acidy creasote, and alcohol / to 
which may he added intense cold , desiccation , 
and the exclusion of air. Among antiseptic 
medicines, barky dilute acids , quinine, wine, 
spirits, camphor , charcoal, and yeast , take the 
first rank. See Putrefaction, Solutions 
(Antiseptic), &c. 

ANTISPASMOD'IC (-spaz-). Syn. Anti- 
spas'tiC; Antispasmod'icus, Ij.; Antispas- 
MODIQUE, Pr.j Krampestillend, Ger. In 
medicine , an epithet of substances and agents 
(antispasmod'ics ; antispasmod'ioa, L.) 
which allay spasms and convulsions. It is 
frequently incorrectly applied # to anodynes 
and narcotics, which soothe pain, but do not 
repress muscular spasm. Ammonia , assafaetfiLa, 
bark, camphor, .castor, chalybeates, chloral 
hydrate , chloroform, ether, Indian hemp and 
cannabine, musk , opium, saffron , and valerian, 
with many other similar substances, arc re- 
garded as antispasmodics. 

ANTS* (ants). See Ant, Formic Acid, 
Gaedening, Insects, «&c. ** 

AORT'A. [L., Ger/J Syn. Aoete, Pr. r In 
anatomy, the main trunk of the arterial 
system, arising immediately* from the left 
ventricle of the heart, and giving origin to all 
the other arteries of the body, except the pul- 
monary artery and its ramifications, which 
permeate the air-vesicles of the lungs. 

APATITE (-tlte). In mineralogy , native 
tricalcium phosphate (phosphate of uime). It 
is found in Devonshire and Cornwall, and 
abundantly in Spain, whence it is impqjrted 
for use as mafiure, and recently particularly 
for the manufacture of artificial guano. 
Its powder phosphoresces on burning coals. 
It differs from phosphorite ir. not containing 
fluorine. 

Apatite (phosphate of*lime of similar con- 


stitution to hone-earth, Ca 3 (P0 4 ) 2 ,) is £ound 
in every fertile *#oil, and of which it is an 
essential ingredient. f * 

APE"RIENT(a-pere'-e-ent ; -per'-, as marked 
byJ^Tayne*and Smart, though etym. correct, is 
less‘ usual). Syn. Aperitive (-tiv) ; Aper'i- 
ens, L.J Aperitif, Pr. ; Abeuhrend, oeenend, 
Ger. In nfedieme, opening, laxative, gently 
purgative; usually applied as an epithet to 
substances and agents (ape'rients; aperi- 
en'tia; aberiti'va, L.)*which, in moderate 
doses, and under ordinary circumstances, gen- 
tly, but completely, open the bowels ; and in 
this respect rank between the simple laxatives 
on the one hand, and the stronger purgatives 
and cathartics on tlj£ othef. Among these 
may he named as examples — Aloes (wjien com- 
bined with soap or aromatics), Castile soap, 

' castor oil, compound extract of polocynth (in 
small doses), compound rhubarb pill, confection 
of senna, cream of tartar, JEpsom salts, Glau- 
ber's salt, phosphate of soda (tasteless purging 
salt), pil. rufi, seidlitz powders, cold-water 
compress over the abdomen, &c. Several of 
these, in larger doses, become active purga- 
tivef or cathartics. See ‘Purgatives, ilso 
Draughts, Mixtures, Pills, &c. 

A'PIOLIf (-pe-ole ; or -ol). Prep^HTte soft 
alcoholic extract of parsley-seed is either di- 
gested or agitated for some time with ether ; 
after sufficient repose* in a* cool place, the 
ethereal solution is Recanted, ^nd the efrher 
removed by distillation ; the residuum is puri- 
fied by solution in rectified spirit, and agita- 
tion first with a little litharge, and next with 
animal charcoal; after which the spirit is re- 
moved by distillation from the filtered solu- 
tion. 

Jfrop., fyc. A yellow, oily, non-volatile 
liquid, •having a peculiar smell,, and a hjghly 
disagreeable taste; soluble in alcohol, ether, 
and chloroform ; insoluble in water ; and 
coloured red by stroifg sulphuric acid. Sp. gr. 
P07& In small doses it excites the pulse and 
nervous system ; and in larger ones it causes 
< r headache, giddiness, vertigo, &c. It is said 
to be powerfully febrifuge, and has been 
highly extolled by MM. Joret and Homalle m 
a substitute for quinine in interm ittelffcs. 1 It 
has f also been fouiyl useful in* intermittent 
neuralgias and the nocturnal sweats of phthi- 
sis. — Lose. 5 to 15 ^ropsf in capsules. 

A'PIS. [f.] The bee. In entomology, a # 
genus of hymenopterous insects of tfie family 
anthophHla or mellifera, section apia ,f rice. 
(Latreille.) The mpuih has two jaws, and a 
proboscis infolded id a double* sheath; the 
wings are four; the tw$ foremost covering the 
hinder ones when at rest. The sexes are 
three-prolific females or queens, unproUfic 
\ 'females or movers (commonly termed neuters), 
and males or drones v The females and work- 
•* \ • * 

* According to Drs. G. 0. Rocs and A. S. Taylor, 56 out 
of 116 cases were cured by it in their practice; nut ac- 
cording, to the Prwch Commission, the cares are only 
43%, 'tijft-fa many of these m^ tmporary. f: i . , ■ 
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condition, constitute defective or diseased 

APPETITE. 1 $ 

Deficiency or loss of appetite (an'orexy) ; 
anorexia, L.) generally arises from diem.. 


✓ / O ****« ^» JLAWJJJ* UJQU. 

dered stomach ; but is also frequenfcfy sy roratx 
ter affections, particularly ay 


disor 

,o- 


rnatic of other affections, particularly dys- 
pepsia, biliousness, feverishness, and organic 
diseases of the lungs, stomach* an<? t primse vise, 
It is a common consequence of sedentary life, 
and of extreme mental anxiety, excitement, or 
exhaustion. The treatment will necessarily 
vury with the cause. In simple spontaneous 
cases, the appetite may generally be improved 
by out-door exercise, and the occasional use of 
mild aperients, especially salines and aloeties. 
When the affeclSon arises from the stomach 
being los^ed with bile and crudities, an emetic 
in the evening, followed by a stomachic pur- 
gative the next morning, with an occasional 
aperient afterwards, will seldom fail to effect 
a cure. With heavy drinkers, a gradual re- 
dactioif of the quantity of the strong liquors 
usually consumed, is generally followed by a 
restoration of the appetite and digestive 
powers. The change thus gradually effected 
in the course 8 # or 10 d§ys is often almost 
magi cal. The excessive use of liquors — 
especM^of spirits, wine, or beer, or even of 
warm weak ones, as tea, coffee, soup, &c. — 
is always prejudicial. IIe#ce drunkards are 
particularly su Inject totlefeefcive appetite; and 
teetotallers a$d water-linkers to a hearti- 
ness often almost approaching voracity. See 
Biliousness, Dyspepsia, &e. 

Depraved appetite (pi'oa, L.), or a desire for 
unnatural food, as chalk, cinders, dirt, soap, 
tallow, &c., when an idiopathic affection or 
depending ; on vicious tastes or habits (as is 
often the case in childhood), may be trtited 
by admixing very small doses of tartar*emetic 
or ipecacuanha with the objectionable food or 
articles. When symptomatic of pregnancy, a 
plentiful and nutritious* diet, including the 
red meats, with a little good malt liquor or 
wine, may be adopted with advantage. When 
symptomatic of ehlorosis/to this diet nmy be 
added, the use of chalybeate tonics, a*d sea or 
topi, d bathing; when of dyspepsia,^ light diet, 
hitter t Sides, free exercise, fresh Sir, and cold 
bathing, will generally effect a cure. * 
Insatiable appetite (canine appetite, vo- 
racity ; bulim ia,* L,)^is generally symp- 
♦ tomatic of pregnancy, or worms, or diseases of 
the stomach or the viscera immediately con- 
nected with it; but sometimes exists as a 
separate disease, and is e%en said to be occa- 
sionally hereditary. When it occurs in child- 
hood, worms may be suspected, and vermifuges 
administered. In adults , a common 'cause is 
imperfect digestion, arising from stomach com-, 


h% administered. When pregnancy or vicious 
habits are the cause, the treatment indicated 
under depraved appetii^j may be adopted. 
When the affection is* occasioned by acidity in 
the stomach , an emetic, followed by tbe mode- 
rate nse of absorbents or antacids, will gene- 
rally effect a cure. In tb^se cases depending 
on a highly increased pewer of the stomach in 
effecting rapid and complete digestion, its 
contractile force and morbid activity may be 
often allayed by the copious use of salad oil, 
fat meat, &c., by the cautious use of opiates, or 
by the use or, freer use, of tobacco (either 
smoked or chewed, or both). A cathartic 
daily, with a dose of blue-pill, or mercurial 
powder, every second or third day, is also 
oftj|n advantageous. 25 or 30 drops of solution 
of potassa, in broth, twice or thrice daily, has 
falso been recommended. See Biliousness, 
Dyspepsia, Worms, &e. 

APPLE (ap'l). Syn. Ma'lum, Po'mum, L. ; 
Pomme* Pr. ; Appel, Ger. ; Appel, Dut, ; 
Aple, Swed. This well-known fruit is the 
product of the cultivated varieties of py'rus 
ma'lus (Linn.), or the crab-apple of our hedges ; 
a tree of the nat. ord . Rosacese. The date of 
its amelioration from the wild state is probably 
very remote, as several kinds are noticed by 
Pliny in a manner that would lead to the 
inference of a high antiquity. Pippins, or 
‘ seedling improved apples/ are said to have 
been introduced into this country from the 
South of Europe towards the end of the 16th 
century.^ Don enumerated 1400 varieties of 
the cultivated apple ; there are now probably 
above 1650. Rennet apples (po'ma renet'tia) 
are those ordered in the P. Cod. to be used in . 
pharmacy. In botany and composition , the 
term apple (pomum) is used to designate any 
large, round,^eshy fruit, consisting of a ^peri- 
ca jTb enclosing a tough e capsule* containing ** 
several seeds; as love-apple, pine-apple, &c. 

The wood of the apple-tree is much used in 
turnery; that of the erab-tree is generally 
preferred by mill- wrights for the teeth of 
mortise-wheels. 


The expressed juice of 1 cwt. of ripe apples, 
after the free acid has been saturated with 


plaints or Ato/S iu . Armeilia > Cachmere, &c, 

gnawing pains of disease are mistaken for of 


gnawing pains of disease are mistaken for 
hunger. *In this casef the dietVuould be regu- 
lated and the bowels kept gently relaxed with 
nadd aperients, an4 tonics (as bark and steel), 
or bitters (as orange-ped and gentian^ may 


chalk, yields fron& ll t<* 13 lbs* of a very sweet, 
bujt uncry stallisable sugar. 

Love'-appleJ. The tomato. 

Had'-appleJ. * The larger Mecca or Bus- 
sorah gall* They are also called Dead-sea 
apples, a. or SopoM, <&c. See Galls. 

Acid of Apples. Malic acid. 

A'PRICOT. Syn. A'pRicoCKf; Aemeni'acum 
ma lum, Pr^co'tium, L. ; Abricot, Pr.; Apri- 
kose, Gef. The fruit of armeni’aca vulgaris 
(Lamb.; pm mis armeniaca , Linn.), a rosaceous 
treef indigenous in Armenia, Cachmere, &c.. 


of the world. Under the name of prcecox, it 
was known m Italy in the time of Dioscorides; 
but it was not ietroduced into England until 
the reign of Henry VIII (a ,d. 1540). Its 
cultivation has sinc£’ been zealously attended 
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to by our gardeners, and it is now one of the 
choicest and most esteemed of our wall-fruits, 
and is particularly* valued for desserts. It is 
reputed to be nutritious, easy of digestion, 
laxative, and stomachic. The seeds are bitter 
and saponaceous. 

• Apricots are principally eaten as gathered ,* 
but are afto dried , candied , and made into jam* 
In confectionery , the Brussels and Breda va- 
rieties are preferred to the larger and sweeter 
kinds. See Fetjit, Pbeseeves, &c. 

Brianqon' Apricots. The fruit of arme- 
ni'aca brigantiaca (Pers.). Acidulous; seeds 
or kernels , by expression, yield huile de 
MAEMOTE. 

A'QUA (-kwa). [L.] Water.— Aqua des- 
tilla'ta or a. distilla'ta, is distilled water ; 
A. eluyia'lis or a. ex elu'mine (-in-e), river- 
water; a. eonta'na, spring- water; a. mabi'- 
x A or a. ma"eis, sea- water; a. mineba'lis, 
mineral water ; a. niva'lis or D. ex ni've, 
snow-water; a. eluyia'lis, a. plu^v^, or a. 
im'bbium, rain-water, soft \^ater; a. putea'- 
na or a. EX pu'teo, well, pump, or hard 
water. 

Aqua. In chemistry and pharmacy, this 
word was formerly applied to numerous prepa- 
rations and articles now included under other 
heads. See Eaux, Espeits, Haib-dyes, 
Liquoes, Solutions, Watees, &c. 

Aquafor'tis. [L.] Literally , ‘ strong water f 
the name given by the alchemists to the acid 
obtained by distilling a mixture of nitre and 
sulphate of iron. The word is still commonly 
employed by mechanics and artists to designate 
the impure fuming nitric acid of commerce, 
and is thus also retained in trade. By these 
parties, concentrated nitric acid is called 
* spirit of nitre 3 * Double aquafortis 3 merely 

differs from the other in strength See Nitric 
Acid. 

'Aqua Graa'ca, A. Orientalis. See Hale- 
eyes and Patent Medicines. 

Aqua Mari'na. [L.] , The berylf. 

Aqua MiraVilisf. [L.] Literally , c wonder- 
ful water p a cordial and carminative spirit 
distilled from aromatics, and formerly reputed 
to possess many virtues. 

Aqua Be'gia. [L.] ^itrdhydrochloric acid, 
originally so called, by the alchemists, from jts 
power of dissolving gold. 

Aqua Toffa'nia. [L.] See Aquetta. 

Aqua YTtsef. [£.] Literally,* L water of 
life f a name familiarly applied to the leading 
native distilled spirit. Thus, it is whiskey in 
Scotland, usquebaugh in Ireland, geneva in 
Holland, and ewu de vie or brandy in Prance. 
When the term is employed in fiEngland, 
French brandy is understood to be referred to. 
See Alcohol, *&c. • 

AQUATINTA. [L., Fr.] Syn. Aquatint, 
Eng.; Acquatinta, It. A species of etching 
on copper, producing an effect resembling a 
drawing in Indian ink. A 

AQUEOUS (-kwe-). Syn ^Aquose'*; A'queus, 
Aquq'sus, JL; Aqueu£ 5 Fr. ; Wassebig, 


Wasseehalti<3> Ger. Watery; made* with, 
containing, or resembling water. In chemistry 
and pharmacy, applied to solutions, ^i%racts, 
prepared with water. 

AQUETTA. [It., little water .] Syn. A'QUA 
Topfa'na, A. Toeea'nia, L. ; Aquetta di 
Napoli, Acqua^della Topeana, It. A cele- 
brated poison prepared by an Italian woman 
named Toffano or Tophano, and employed by 
the Romans about the middle of the 17th 
century. v The composition of this poison has 
been a matter of frequent controversy. Pope 
Alexander VII, in his proclamation, described 
it as “ aquafortis distilled into arsenic.” This 
would produce a concentrated solution of 
arsenic acid. The emperor Charles VI, who 
was governor of Naples during Toffa*o ? s trial, 
declared to his physician Garelli, that it was 
arsenic (arsenious acM) dissolved in aqua 
cymbalaria . According to Gerarde, this cym- 
balaria was an aquatic species of pennywort, 
highly poisonous. The only objection to tile 
latter statement is the smallness of the dose, 
regard being had to the comparative insolu- 
bilijw of arsenious acid; but if the woman 
Toffana prepared Iwo poisons, £s is probable 
from history — one, a single dose of which was 
fatal ; and another, of which the dosS f 'required 
repetition, and which was more gradual in its 
action, — the discrepance will beat once removed. 

ARABESQUE (-beskj. [Fr.] In the Ara- 
bian manner; more particularly applied ft) a 
species of capricious, fantastic, and imagi- 
native ornamentation, consisting of foliage, 
stalks, plants, &c., to the entire exclusion of 
the figures of animals. The designs of this 
class, now so much employed in cloth and 
leather binding, are produced by the pressure 
of h1)t plates or rollers having the pattern 
engraved on them. See MoeesqUe. . 

ARABDT (-bin). As O u . [Eng., Fr.] 
Syn. Soluble gu ; Aeabi'na, L. The 
pure soluble principle of gum acacia. 

Dr%p. Dissolve white gum ardbic in pure 
water , filter the solution, and add alcohol as 
>long as it produces <?urdiness; collect the pre- 
cipitatecfrmatter, ancf dry it by a gentle heat. 

Drop., Very soluble in water; basis 
acetate of lead, alcohol, and ether, precipitate 
it fr?m its solutions* It is isomftie with crys- 
tallised cane sugar. It possesses no practical 
superiority over the % best*gum arable, except 
its paler colour. 

ARABLE (-abl). Syn. Aeab'ilis,£/.; Aea- 
bile, Laboubable, Fr. ; Pplugbae, Ger. 
In agriculture, fit for or under tillage or ac- 
tion; ploughed. * 

Arable Land. In agriculture, land which is 
chiefly or wholly cultivated by the plough, AA 
distinguished f tom grass-land, wood-land, com- 
mon pasture, aCd waste. See Land, Soils, &c. 

ARACHIS HYPOG^IA. Syn. Geound Nut 
Plant. Sab. Cultivated throughout the tropics 
of the Old and N ew World. Officinal pariK The 
I oil of the seeds (Oleum Arqchis, Gromd Nut 
[ Oil), pbtained by expression. Bimpid, clear. 
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light fellow, almost inodorous, or with a 
faint smell, and bland taste. tfSp. gr. 0‘916. — 
Prop. Uses. This oil affords a cheap and 
excellent substitute for olive oil for t pharma- 
ceutical and other purposes. ^ | 

ARA'TIOR*. In agriculture, ploughing; 
culture by ploughing; tillage Lands in a 
* state of aration' are those under pillage. 

AR'BOR. [L.] A tree. The seventh family 
of vegetables in Linnaeus's system. In anatomy 
and chemistry, a tefm formerly applied to 
membranes and substances having some real or 
fancied resemblance to a tree or vegetation. 
An ar r boret is a little tree; an arborist, or ar'- 
boratorf, is one^ who studies or cultivates 

ARCA^TJH. [L.] Syn. Arcane, Fr.; Ge- 
heimnis, Ger. A secret. In alchemy , a term 
applied to various preparations without any 
precise meaning. “ Arcanum is a thing secret, 
incorporeal, and immortal, which can only be 
kfiown # to man by experience; for it is the 
virtue of each thing, which operates a thousand 
times more than the thing itself." (Ruland.) 
in ancient medicine and pharmacy , a nostrum. 
Tht word is st£ll odbasionally used in the plural 
(arca'na, secrets, mysteries,) in the titles of 
bookif?"!tfS?- i Arcana of Chemistry, 9 a book pro- 
fessing to contain a full exposition of the 
mysteries of that art. - ft 

Among the old chemists, aecanum ai/bum 
wa#‘pulvis ISennensis ^lbus virgineus 9 (see 
Powders) ; a. bec'chicum, a sweetened aque- 
ous solution of liver of sulphur; a. coeal- 
LI'num, nitric-oxide of mercury that had been 
digested in a solution of potash, washed with 
water, and then had spirit of wine burnt on it 
(once a favourite mercurial and escharotic); 
A. DUBLICa'tum, sulphate of potash; x>. 
OATH^lTcem:, roots of colchiemi and plantain 
(worn as an amulet against fevers and pesti- 
lential diseases; A. ludeman'ni, oxide of zinc; 
a. tar'tari, acetate, of poiassa ; a. vi'tm, elixir 
vitas ; &c. 

mssffxse (-ke'-us ; ar'*--Mayne). [L.] 
Syn. Aech^us, L. A term invented by Pa- 
racelsus, and employed by the alchemists and 
elder physicians, to imply the occqlt cause of 
phenon&na, as well as the sub-cauSfes or agents 
by which the effects were -accomplished, van 
Belmont and Stahl ascribe certain vital func- 
tions to the influence and superintendence of 
• a 4 spiritus arch&us ' or intelligent vital prin- 
ciple. According to others, the powers of 
‘ Archatm * were indefinitely extended. He or 
it was an occult power of mature, the artificer 
of all things, *physician-general fc>the universe, 
&c„ to the utmost founds of absurdity and 
confusion. 

Prom this word comes the adj. Arche 'al or I 
Arch.k'al, hidden, operative. * # ! 

ARCH'li (artsh'-ll), Syn. Archil*, Or'- 
CmIL ; ARCHIlTa, &ECHIL 'jl*(ch as Jc), L. ; 
Orseille, Fr., Ger. ; Oricello, It, A violet- 
red, purple, or blue colouring matter or dye- 
stuff, obtained from several species qf lich- 


eng, but of the finest quality from roccella 
tinctoria (DC.), and next from r. fuciformis 
(DC.). 

The archil of commerce is met with as a 
liquid paste , or as a thin liquid dye or stain of 
more or less intensity. The ordinary curchil or 
orchil of the shops (oechjl-liquor) is under 
the last form; and is Inown as either blue 
or bed archil— distinctions which arise as 
follows : — 

Prep. 1. Blue abchxl :—The bruised or 
coarsely ground lichen is steeped for some time 
in a mixture of stale urine, or bom-spirit , and 
lime or milk of lime , or in any similar ammo- 
niacal solution, contained in covered wooden 
vessels in the cold; the process being repeated 
until all the colour is extracted. 

2. Red or crimson abchxl : — The materials ; 
j*are the same as for the last variety, but rathen , 
less milk of lime is used, and the * steep ' is^ 
generally made in earthen jars placed in a 
room heated by steam, technically called a 
stove. The two kinds merely differ in the 
degree of their # red or violet tint — the ad- 
dition of a small quantity of lime or alkali 
to the one, or of an acid to the other, im- 
mediately bringing them both to the same 
shade of colour. 

Prop. Archil has a disagreeable putrid am- 
moniacal odour. Its colouring matter is so- 
luble in water, alcohol, urine, ammoniacal and 
alkaline lyes, and weak acid liquors ; alkalies 
turn it blue, acids red; alum gives with it a 
brownish-red precipitate, and solution of tin a 
red one ; the alcoholic solution gradually loses 
its colour when excluded from’ the air. Its 
colouring matter consists chiefly of orcein . 

Pur. Archil is frequently adulterated with 
extract of logwood, or of Lima or Sapan-wood. 

It may be tested as follows* — 1. A solution of 
50 or 60 drops of pure archil in about 3 fl. oz. 
of^water slightly acidulated with acetic acid, 
almost entirely loses its colour, or presents 
only a yellowish ting§, when heated to ebnl-' 
lition in a flask along with 50 drops of a fresh 
solution of protochloride of tin made with X 
part of the salt to 2 parts of water: — 2. A 
drop of fluid extract of logwood treated in the 
same way, gives, a distinct violet tint, which 
resists several hours' boiling ; but when only 3 
or 4 per cent, of logwood is present, the boiled 
liquid has a permanent grey tint : — 3. If the 
boiled liqifid retaihs its red hue, extract of 
Sagan-wood is present 4. The boiled liquor, 
when the archil is pure, re-acquires its colour 
by exposure to the air, and the addition of an 
alkali, particularly ammonia; whilst the colour 
produced % by logwood is destroyed only by an 
alkaline solution of tin, and is restored by 
acitjp. 

Uses, Sqc. It is employed to tinge the spirit 
used to till tbe tubes of thermometers, and to 
stain paper, wood, &c. The aqueous solution 
stains marble, in the cold, of a beautiful violet 
colour, of considerable permanence when not 
exposed to a vivid lig^t. “Marble thus tinged 
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preserves its colour unchanged .at the end ©f 
two years/' (Dufay.) Its principal use is, 
however, in dyeing^ By proper management 
it may be made to produce every shade of pink 
and crimson to blue and purple. Unfortunately, 
although the hues it imparts to silk and wool 
possess an exquisite # bloom or lustre, they are 
far from permanent, anfl unless well managed, 
soon decay. It is hence generally employed in 
combination with other dye-stuffs, or as a 
finishing bath to impart a bloom to silk or 
woollens already dyed of permanent colours. 
In using it as a dye, it is added to hot water in 
the required quantity, and the bath being 
raised to nearly the boiling-point, the materials 
are put in and passed through it, until the 
desired shade is produced. A mordant of align 
and tartar is sometimes used, but does not add 
to the permanence of the colour. Solution of 
tin, added to the bath, increases the durability, 
but turns the colour more on the scarlet. 
(Hellot.) Milk of lime or salt of tartar is 
added to darken it ; acids or solution of tin to 
redden it. A beautiful crimsoh-red is obtained 
by first passing the stuff through a mordant of 
tin and tartar, and then through a bath of 
archil mixed with a very little solution of tin. 
By the proper management of this dye, lilacs, 
violets, mallows, rosemary-flower, soupes au 
vin, agates, and many other shades, may be 
produced on silk or cloth, either alone or in 
conjunction with other dyes to modify it. 
% lb. of solid archil, or its equivalent in a 
liquid form, will dye 1 to 2 lbs. of cloth. 
Hebb-abchil, it is asserted, will bear boiling, 
and gives a more durable tint than the other 
lichens, especially with solution of tin. 
(Hellot.) Recently Mr. Lightfoot has patented 
a process for dyeing with archil with the aid 
of oil, after the manner followed for pro- 
ducing Turkey-red on cottons. 

Archil, Factitious : — 1. From a mixture %f 
onions (in a state of incipient putrefaction) 
with about l-10th to l-12th their weight of 
carbonate of potash and some ammonia, fer- 
mented together; and adding, after some days, 
1-jTth to l-8th of the weight of the potash used 
in a salt ff lead. The details of the process 
essential to success are, 3»owev$r> now unknown, 
the secret having died with a relative of the 
writer of this article, 

2. Extract of logwood dissolved in juice of 
elderberries and putrid tiring, with tlje addition 


of a little pearlash for the blue, and a very 
little oxalic acid Tfr oil of vitriol , for the bed 
variety. Used to stain wood. « « 

Arch/il, Herb. Roccella tinctoria. See Ae- 
OH|fj {above), Liceens, & Mosses. 

ARE'CA. [L.] In botany , a genus of East 
Indian trees, of the nat. ord, Palmse 
(DC.). • • 

Areca Carechu. [L. ; Linn.] Syn. Aee'oa, 
A. In'dica, A. Faueel, Be / tee-n"ctt tbee. 
Rab. East* In flies. ^betel-net), astrin- 

gent and narcotic ; husk of fruit (penang- or 
pixang), sialagogue and stomachic; both are 
used as mastieatories ; wood and nut yield an, 
i inferior or bastard sort of catechu; charcoal of 
the nut highly esteemed as tdbth-powder. 

Areca Globulif 'era. [L.] Properties similar 
i to the last. 

** Areca Olera'cea. [L. ; Willd.] Cabbage- 
palm. 

ARENACEOUS (ar-e-). Syn. Aeena'oeus, 
L. ; Aeenace, Sabloxxeux, Fl\ ; S&NDI6-, 
Sandartig, Ger. In agriculture, mineralogy, 
&c., sandy ; resembling sand ; friable. 

ARENA/'RIOUS (-nare'-). Syn. Abena"bitts, 
L. ; # Arexaire, F*k Sandy, arenaceous. *ln 
agriculture and botany , applied to soils (are- 
I NABious soils) in which sand is the prCTSTIing 
and characteristic ingredient ; also to plants 
I that grow in sandy*or arid soils. 

! ARENA'TION. ^.*SABtJUEA / TlOB ; Are- 
NA'TIO, L, ; AEENATiqjST, Fr. ; ^NDBAD, ®er. 
In medicine , sand-bathing ; a practice formerly 
prevalent, in dropsy, of applying hot sand, 
either by immersion or otherwise, to the feet, 
legs, or even the whole body. 

ARENOSE' (ar-e-nose'). Syn. Ar'exotts* ; 
Arexo'sus, L. ; Abenextx, Fr. Sandy; are- 
nace&is (which see). 

ARE0M/ETER (a-re- or ar-re- ; are-e — 
Smart). Syn. Aeeom'etbtjm, L. ; Abeo- 
MkTEE, Fr. Literally , a ‘measure of lightness * 
or ‘ rarity/ originally applied to any instru- 
ment* for determining the specific gravity of 
alcoholic and ethereal liquids; but since ap- 
plied, like the word* ‘hydrometer/ to instru- 
ments adjusted to tho densities of .all liquids. 
In this country, the term is principally con* 
fined to the 'areometres of Baume, on account 
of tlfeir general use # by Continental chemists. 
The relations and equivalents of Baumd’s 
scales, as now adopted in Branco, are shown in 
the first two df the following Tables 
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I.— Corresponding degree^ of Baume’ s Areometers and real specific gravities 


C f 1. Areometer for liquids lighter than WATER, or Pese-esp%it. 1 


Degrees 

Baume. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Degrees 

Baume. 

i 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Degress 

Baumd. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Degrees 

Baume. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Degrees 

Baumd 

Specific 

Gravity. 

30 

1-0000 

21 

* 0-9300 

32 

0*8690 

42 

0-820$ 

*52 

0tf766 

11 

0-9932 

22 

0-92?tl 

33 

0*8639 

43 

0-8156 

53 

0-7725 

12 

0-9865 

23 

0*9183 

34 

0*8588 

44 

0-8111 

54 

0-7684 

13 

0-9799 

24 

0-912-5 

35 

0-8538 

45 

0-8066 

55 

0-7643 

14 

0-9733 

25 

0-9068 

36 

0-8488 

46 

0*8022 

56 

0-7604 

15 

0*9669 

26 

0-9012 

37 

0-8439 

47 

0-7978 

57 

0-7556 

16 

0-9605 

27 

0-8957 

38 

0*8391 

48 

0-7935 

58 

0-7526 

17 

0-9542 

28 

0-8902 

39 

0-8343 

49 

0-7892 

59 

0-7487 

18 

0-9580 

P 

0-8848 

40 

0-8295 

50 

0*7849 

60 

0-7449 

19 r 

0-9420 

30 

0-8795 

41 

0-|249 

51 

0*7807 

61 

0-7411 

20 

0-9359 

31 

0-8742 







2. 

o <* 

Areometer for liquids heavier than water; Pese-acide, or Pese-sirop. 1 

Decrees 

Specific 

Degrees 

Specific 

Degrees 

Specific 

Degrees 

Specific 

Degrees 

Specific 

Baum 6. 

Gravity. 

Baume. 

Gravity, 

Baume. 

Gravity. 

j Baume. 

Gravity. 

Baumd. 

Gravity. 

0 

1-0000 

16 

1-3176 

32 

1-2 667 

47 

1-4476 

62 

1-6889 

- 1 

1-0066 

17 

1*1259 

36 

1-2773 

48 

1-4615 

63 

1-7079 

2 

F0133 

18 T 

1-1343 

34 

1-2881 

49 

1-4758 

64 

1-7273 


1-0201 

19 

1-3428 

35 

1-2992 

50 

1-4902 

65 

•1-7471 

4 

1-0270 

20 

1-1515 

36 

1-3103 

51 

1-5051 

66 

1-7674 

5 

1*0340 

21 _ 

1-1603 

37 

1-3217 

52 

1-5200 

67 

1-7882 

6* 

l-am 

-22 

1-1692 

38 

1-3333 

53 

1-5353 

68 

1*8095 

l 7 

1-0483 

23 

1-1783 

39 

1*3451 

54 

1-5510 

69 

1*8313 

i 8 

1*0556 


1*1875 

40 

1-3571 

55 

1-5671 

70 

1-8537 

9 

1-0630 

25 

1-1968 

41 

1-3694 

56 

1-5833 

71 

1-8765 

10 

1-0704 

26 

1-2063 

42 

1-3818 

57 

1-6000 

72 

1-9000 

11 

1-0780 

27 

1-2160 

43 

1-3945 

58 

1-6170 

73 

1-9241 

12 

1^0857 

28 

1*2258 

44 

1-4074 

59 

1-6344 

74 

1-9487 

13 

1*0935 

29 

1*2358 

45 

1-4206 

60 

1-6522 

75 

1*9740 

14 

1*1014 

30 

1*2459 

,46 

1*4339 

61 

1-6705 

76 

2-0000 

15 

1*1095 

31 

1*2562 








1 These instruments were originally adjusted at the temperature of 12£° Cent., or 54£° Eahr. Those now made 
Prance are adjusted at 15° C., or 51PF. ; and those made in England, at either 59° or (more usually) 60° Ealir. 1 
standard temperature of the instrument must he known for its correct application. 


II. —Corresponding specific gravities and degrees of Readme’ s Areometer for keav\ 
leqnidsJ From the Batavian Pharmacopoeia. 


Degrees 

BanTuA 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Degrees 

Baume. 

ft 

Degrees 

Baumd. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Degrees 

Baumd. 

Specific 

Gravity 

Degrees 

Baume. 

Specific 

Gravity, 

0 

1 

2 

6 « 

4 

. 5 

6 

7 I 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1 12* 
M 

14 

15 ! 

1000 

1007 

1014 
1022 
1029 
1036 
''l 044 
1052 
1060 
1067 
1075 
1083 
1091 
1100 
1108 
1116 

16* 

17 

lS 

19 

20 

21 

22 

♦'23 

24 

25 

1 26 

27 
► 28 

29 

30 

31 

1125 

1134 

U43 

1152 

1161 

1171 

p.so 

1190 
1199 
1210 
5221 
1231 
*12 42 
1252 
1261 
1275 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

1 43' 

1 44 

45 

46 



H86 
1298 
1309 
1321 
1384 
1346 
. 1359 
1372 
1384 
1398 
” 1412 
1426 
1440 
1454 
1470 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 
*54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

1485 

• 1501 
.5516 
1532 
1549 
1566 
1583 
1601 
1618 
1637 
1656 
1676 
1695 

* 1715 
1736 

¥ 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 . 

76 

1758 

1779 

1801 

1823 

1847 

1872 

1897 

1921 

1946 

1974 

2000 

2031 

2059 

2087 

2116 
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AREOMETRY- 

AREOM'ETRY. Syn. Areome'tria, L? ; 
Ar^ometrie, Fr. The art or operation of 
ascertaining the specific gravity of liquids, 
and hence also their strength or commercial 
value ; hydrometry.' See Aeeometee (above), 
Htdeometet, Specific Gravity, &c. 

ARE (ar: are — E»g.). [Fr.] See Measures. 

ARGENTINE (-m). % Syn. ArgentTnls, 
L.j Argentin, Fr.; Silberfabben, &c., Ger. 
Silver-like ; pertaining to, resembling, or 
sounding like silver ; argental. 

Argentine (-tin). [Eng., Fr.] German 
silver*. In mineralogy , nacreous carbonate of 
lime, from its whiteness and silvery lustre. 

ARGENT'UM. [L.] Silver. In old che- 
mistry and 'pharmacy, argentum fugiti"- 
VTJMf, A. Mo'BiLEf (-il-e), was quicksilver ; 
MOR'TUUMf, dead silver, grain-s.; A. musi'- 
vuMf, mosaic s., silver-bronze; A. NiTRA^UMf, 
lunar caustic; a. vi'vuMf, quicksilver; a, 
zodTiN'icuMf, cyanide of silver ; &c. 

AR'GILf (jil). Syn . Argil'la, L. ; Argile, 
Fr. Clay or potter’s earth. « 

ARGILLACEOUS (-jib). Syn. Argilla'- 
CEUS, L. ; ArGILLEUX, Fr.; THONIG, THONAR- 
tig, Ger. Clayey; pertaining to, containing, 
or of the nature of clay or argil. In agricul- 
ture, an epithet of soils (argillaceous soils) 
of which clay is the principal or characteristic 
ingredient. 

Argil'lo-arena'eeous (-jil-)* In a 9 r ’> con- 
sisting chiefly of clay and sand. 

Argillo-calca^reous. In agr., consisting 
chiefly of clay and chalk. 

AR'GOL. Syn. Argal* ; Tar'tarus cru'- 
LLSj.Ii. ; Taetee belt, Fr.; Weinstein, Ger. 
Crude bitartrate of potash, as deposited by 
wine. That from red wine is bed argol; 
that from white wine, white aegol. See 
Tabtar. ' * • 

ARM'ATURE (-a-ture). Syn. Armatu":^,, 
L. In magnetism, a piece of soft iron used 
to connect the poles of a horseshoe magnet, 
for the purpose of preventing loss of power. 

ARTSTICA. [L., Fr., Eng.] Syn. Arnique, Fr.; 
Arnika, Wolveelei, Ger. In botany, a genus 
of plants* of the nab. ord . Composite (DC.). 
In the Ph. U. S., arnica montana (see beloiv). 

Arnica Montana. [Lf; Linii.] Syn. Aenioa, 
Mountain a., M. tobacco, German Leon- 
ard's bane ; Panace'a lapso"rum*, L. Ar- 

NIQUE, A. EES MONTAGNES, JTa&AC DES SAVOY- 
ARDS et des Vosges, Fr.; Arniea, Faleraut, 
&c., Ger. Mab. Meadows of the cooler parts 
of Europe, North America, and Siberia. It 
is now cultivated in our gardens. Mowers' 
(arnica, Ph. IT.S., Castr. Ruth., a^d Bor.) 
and leaves , diaphoretic, diuretic, stimulant, 
and narcotic ; in large doses, emetic and pur- 
gative; root, discutient; whole herb, diapho- 
retic, stimulant, and nervine. 

Prop., tifc. Arnica acts as an energetic 
stimulant on the cerebro-spinal system, and 
as an irritant on the stom&feh and bowels. 

1 The standard temperature oft the instrument is here 
W Cent., or 54^° Fahr. 


-AROMATIC. 

A is much employed on the Continent, 
and is given m**a great variety of diseases 
— amaurosis, chlorosis, convulsions, cftafrhcea, 
dysentery ,• gout, paralysis, rheumatism, &e. 
It I? much used in Germany, instead of bark, 
in intermittents, putrid fevers, and gangrene. 
In France is* commonly employed as an 
excito-tonic#m paralysis. It has been greatly ’ 
extolled as a restorative, and in bruises and 
injuries from falls. The Savoyards and inhabi- 
tants of tlfe Vosges both* smoke and f snuff: ’ 
the leaves. In England it is little used except 
by homoeopaths. It is said that no animal 
hut the goat will eat this plant. (Thomson.) 
Its noxious properties chieflv depend on the 
presence of cytisine.-vDose. Flowers, 5 to 10 
grs„ in powder, with syrup or honey *root, 10 
to 20 grs. It is most conveniently adminis- 
tered under the form df infusion or tincture. 
Severe abdominal pains and vertigo, and even 
tetanus and death, have followed excessive doses. 

Obs. According to Dupuytren, the emetiS 
action of infusion of arnica depends on mi- 
nute particles of the down of the plant which 
rem|p suspended in it, and which may be 
removed by filtratidh. See Infusions, Tinc- 
tures, &c. ^ ^ 

AR'RICINE (seen). This name has oeen ap- 
plied to two substances — the one discovered 
by Pfaff; tbe othei^ byjBastick: — 

Arnicine. (of Pfaff). The resinous matter 
extracted by alcohol fnora the rods and fioiokrs 
of mountain arnica, and in which their acridity 
appears to reside. 

Arnicine (of Bastick). Syn. Arnici'na, 
ArnicT'a (-nish'-y’a), L. Prep. 1. (Bastick.) 
From th efioivers, by a similar process to that 
by wjjflch he obtains lobelina. — 2. From tbe 
fiowers ^ or root), as directed under Arioina. 

Prop. , Sfc. Bitter; acrid; crystallisable ; 
scarcely soluble in water; soluble in alcohol 
and ether; forms s^Jts with the acids, the 
hydrochlorate, and one or two others, being 
crystallisable. Its physiological properties 
and dose have not as yet been accurately de- 
termined. * 

ARRAf T'O, ArnottV See Annotta. 

ARO'MA. * [L.] Syn. Arome, Fr.; Arom* 
Geruchstoff, Ger. The characteristic odour 
of suostances, particularly the peculiar quality 
of plants, and of substances derived from them, 
which constitutes the^r fragrance. 

AROMATA. [L.] See Aromatic. 

AROHATTC. Syn. AromatTcus^L. ; Aro- 
matique, Fr. ; Gewurzhaft, Ger. Fra- 
grant ; odoriferous ; spicy ; applied chiefly .to 
plants and tlaeir products (Aromatics, A. 
PLANTS; AEQMAT'a, ARGMATTcA, L.J AROMA- 
TICKLES, Apices, Fr.; Gewlrz, Ger.) cha- 
racterised by their spicy odour or aroma, and 
warm pungent*flavour, and of which allspice, 
cinnamon, cloves 4 lavender , pepper, rosemary, 
sage , &c., are -^11-knowfCexamples. “’They are 
all stimulant, carminative, and antiseptic; and 
from remote antiquity have been regarded as 
prophylactic and disinfectant. 
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Aromatic. In medicine?. pharmacy, per- 
fumerp, e &c., applied to substances, simple or 
compound, characterised by an agreeable odour 
or carminative properties, or both ; sfs aromatic 
confection, a* pastilles, a. vinegar, a . dark 
(ooetex abomatictts, white canella), &c. 

. ARQUEBUSADE' (ar-ke-boo-zade'). [Fr.] 
Primarily, the shot of an arquebusS ; but after- 
wards applied to an aromatic spirit (eau b'ab- 
qtfebtjSabe, Fr.), originally employed as an ap- 
plication to gunshot (arquebuse) wounds. 

AR^BACR (arrack' — Brands). [Ind.] Syn. 
Abac, Abacs, RackI§ ; Palm-spibit ,* Ab- 
bac'ca, Spib'itus Pai/mjs, S. sxro'oi p., S. 
oby'zxi^L.; Aback, Fr.; Abak, Ger. A spi- 
rituous liquor imported r from the East Indies. 
The fine** 1 qualities are distilled from the fer- 
mented juice (toddy, pplm-wine) of the cocoa- 
nut tree, palmyra tree, and other palms ; and 
the other kinds, from the infusion of unhusked 
rice ^rice-leer), fermented with cocoa-nut 
or palm-juice, either with or without the 
addition of coarse sugar or jaggery. 

Prop., fyc. It is colourless or nearly so, hut 
like other spirit, when long kept in woodpgra- 
dually acquires a slight tinge, similar to that 
of~5^^Hollands. The best kinds, when of 
sufficient age, are pleasant flavoured, and are 
probably as wholesome as^he other spirits of 
commerce; but common arrack has a strong 
and somewhat nauseous flavour and odour, 
depending on the presence of volatile oil de- 
rived from the rice, and corresponding to that 
of corn-spirit. The inferior qualities are hence 
more heating and apt to disagree with the 
stomach than the other commercial spirits. 
In this country it is chiefly used to make punch. 
When sliced pine-apples are put into* good 
arrack, and the spirit kept for some crime, it 
mellows down and acquires a moat delicious 
flavour, and is thought by many to be then 
unrivalled for makings 4 nectarial punch' or 
* rack-punch/ r 

Obs. Batavian arrack is most esteemed; 
then that of Madras aqd next that of China- 
Gthers are regarded as inferior. Tl^e common 
^pariah-arrack is generally narcotic, very in- 
toxicating, and unwholesome being com- 
monly prepared ^ from coarse jaggery, spoilt 
toddy, refuse rice , &c., r and rendered more 
intoxicating by _ ti^e addition of hemp-leaves, 
r poppy-heads, juice of stramonium, and other 
deleterious substances. 

Arrack, Factitious. Syn. Mock ab'bace, 
Beit'ish a.; Vauxhall'nec'tae; &e. Prep . 
Good old Jamaica rum (uncoloured), rectified 
spirit (54 to 56 o . jo. ; clean favoured), and 
water, of each, 1 quart ; flowers of benzoin, 

1 dr. ; sliced pine-apple, £ oz, (or essence of 
pineapple, £ teaspoonful) ; digest, with ocesr 
smnal agitation, fora fortnight; then add of; 
skimmed milk, 1 v^ne-glassfyl ; agitate well 
for 15 minutes, and in a few days decant the 
dear portion. 

ARROW-ROOT. The common name of 
marm'ta arundina'cea (Linn.; m. IMi'ca— 

' * 


Tuss.) ; a plant of the nat. ord. Marantacem 
(Lindl. ; Cannacess — Endl.). It was originally 
brought from the island Of Dominica to Bar- 
badoes, by Col. James Walker. It has since 
been extensively cultivated* in the West Indies. 

Tubers, yield true aebow-boot j when fresh 
and good they contain-ahTmt 26$ of starch, of 
which 23$ may he obtained as arrow-root, and 
the rest by boiling. 

Arrow-root. Syn. Maban'ta, Am'Ylttm 
maban't.®, F^ec'ula m., L.; Racine Fie- 
chieee, Pivot, Fr.,* Peeilwcez, P.-satz- 
MEHii, Ger. The starch or fecula obtained 
from the rhizoma or tubers of .maran'ta <vrim~ 
dina'cea (Linn. ; see above), and which forms 
the true * arrow-root' of commerce. 

r Prep. The fecula is extracted from the 
tubers when they are about 10 or 12 months 
old, by a process similar to that by which tlje 
farina is obtained from potatoes. In Bej>' 
muda the tubers, after being washed, are de- 
prived r of their paper-like scales and every 
discoloured and defective part by hand ; they 
are then again washed and drained, and next 
subjected to the action of a wheel-rasp, the 
starch being washed from the comminuted 
tubers with rain-water; the milky liquid is 
passed through a hair sieve, or a coarse cloth, 
and allowed to deposit its fecula. This is then 
allowed to drain, after which it is again care- 
fully washed with clean water, again drained, 
and, after being thoroughly dried in the air or 
sun, is at once packed for market. (Cogswell.) 
In St. Vincent (on the Hopewell estate), a 
cylindrical crushing-mill, tinned-copper wash- 
ing machines, and German-silver palettes and 
shovels, are employed; whilst the drying is 
effected in extensive sheds, under white gauze, 
to exclude insects. In Jamaica, the washed 
tubes are generally pulped in deep wooden 
rrortars; machinery being seldom employed 
in any part of the process. 

Prop., dfc. A light, dull, dead-white, taste- 
less, inodorous powder or small pulverulent 
masses, feeling Arm to the Angers, and crack- 
ling when pressed or rubbed; viewed by a 
pocket lens it appears to consist of -glistening 
particles, which ^re shown by a microscope to 
be convex, irregular, ovoid or truncated gran- 
ules, most of them, according to Mr. Jackson, 
being *0010 of an inch in length, and *0008 of 
an inch in breadths mixed with others varying 
f from aboift double to only half that size. In 
its 1 action with boiling water, and its general 
properties, it resembles the other starches ; 
than which, however, it is freer from any 
peculiar staste and flavour ; and thus agrees 
better with the delicate stomachs of; invalids 
an d infants than the ordinary farinas. 

Vomp. Similar to that Of the otter starehes. 
Pur. A large portion of, the arrow-root of 
the shops consists either Wholly or in part of 
the fecula or farina of potatoes, or is more 
or less mixed wfrh sago-meal or rice-meal % such 
materials can be re&hly detected by the micro- 
scope. Potato starch is known in commerce as 
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‘IAEIM.’ or ‘BEITXSHAEEOW-EOOT/Orainjply \ Arrow-root, Portland. Erom the ‘under- 
‘arrow-root;’ whereas, genuine arrow-root is ground tubers If arum maculatmi (Linn.) or 
always described as e Bermuda? ‘ St. Vincent? wake-robin. * * 

‘ St. Kitts? or, at least, as 4 West Indian arrow- Arrowroot, Tahiti, Taeca starch or Ota- 
root ? The substitution of the inferior farinas h£ite salep ; from the tubers of taeca oceanica. 
for genuine arrow-root is not only fraudulent ARSE^ITIATE. Syn. Ab'sbnate ; Arse"- 
on account of theif inferior value, but is re- bias, Ar'sena^, L.; Arsentate, Fr. ; Arse- 
prehensftle in a hygienic point of view,* as htksattre/salze, Ger. A salt consisting of 
some of them are offensive to a delicate As04 and a metal or other basic radical ; e.g. t 
stomach, and exert of themselves, and still ammonio-magnesium arseniate, NH 4 M 9 As0 4 . 
more when carelessly manufactured, a laxative AR'SEJfTIC (-se-rnk). *As. Syn. Arsenittm ; 
action on the bowels; whereas the effect of Absen'icttm, Arse'nietm, L. ; Arsenik, A.- 
true arrow-root is that of a slight and sooth- metall, Ger. Arsenico, Sp., It. The brittle, 
ing tonic. > grey-coloured metal, or metalloid, which forms 

Uses, Sec. As an agreeable, non-irritable the base of the white arsenic and orpiment of 
article of diet for invalids and children, in the commerce. Discovered by Heber in the eighth 
form of cakes, biscuits or puddings, or boiled century, but first accurately described by 
with milk or water and flavoured with sugar, Brandt (a.d. 1773). The poisonous properties 
spices, lemon-juice, or wine, at pleasure. For of arsenious acid werefnot generally known for 
young children a little caraway or cinnamon some centuries after its discovery. As a medi- 
water is to be preferred. It is especially use- cine it was first employed in intermi^tents in 
ful in irritation or debility of the^tomach, Hungary. * 

bowels, or urinary organs, and in all cases in Sources. Arsenic is peculiar to the mineral 
which a demulcent or emollient is indicated, kingdom. The metallic arsenic of commerce is 
It must not, however, be employed to the ob^ined by roasting arsenical pyrites (mis- 
entire exclusion of other food, as, being desti- pickel), in earths tubes, dr in tubular earthen 
tute of the nitrogenous elements of nutrition, retorts ; the arsenic sublimes, and sulphjoj^t of 
it is incapable alone of supporting life. Arrow- iron remains behind. On the small scale it is 
root jelly is prepared by first rubbing the prepared by sublimation from a mixture of 
powder up with a very small quantity of cold arsenious acid an<*$haj;coal or black flux. Com- 
water, and then gradually adding the remain- bined with oxygen it frequently exists in 
der boiling, stirring well all the time. Beef mineral waters ; and, in a larger quantify, in 
tea, veal broth, or milk, may be used instead certain rivulets and streams, 
of water. Borne persons boil it for a few Prep. A mixture of arsenious acid, 1 part ; 
minutes. This jelly, flavoured with a little and black flux, 2 or 3 parts ; is exposed to a 
genuine port wine and nutmeg, is almost a low red heat in a Hessian crucible over which 
specific in cases of simple diarrhoea arising is luted a deep empty crucible, or an earthen 
from habit or debility. ^ . tube, to receive the metal ; the latter being 

Obs. Arrow-root is imported in tins, barrels, kept as cool as possible. Charcoal or even oil 
and boxes, from all the West-^ndia Islands; may lie substituted for black flux, and a ^retort 
and from Calcutta and Sierra Leone. The of hard glass may he used, with the same 
best quality was, until recently, solely obtained result. Or the fallowing method may be 
from Bermuda; hut of late equally fine samples used : — White oxide of arsenic, of commerce, 2 
have been produced on the Hopewell Estate, drs.; is placed at the sealed end of a hard 
St. Vincent, and, according to Dr. Ure, with German-glass tube (| x 18 inches), and covered 
the advantage of being prepared with th# with about 8 inches of dry and coarsely pow-. 
purest spring water, in profusion, instead of dered Charcoal ; th£ portion of the tube con- 
rain wafer. taining tbf latter is then raised to a red beat. 

In commerce, the word* arrow-root is now whilst a few ignited coals are placed* beneath 
often loosely used as a generic term to indicate th^ oxide to effect its slow sublimation. The 
any white, tasteless, and edible starch or sublimed metal gradually attaches itself to the 
fecula. • inside of the tube % at iUfe cool extremity. A 

Arrow-root, Brazilian. # Cassava-starch or small charcoal furnace similar to that used for* 
tapioca-meal. „ organic analysis should be employed, and the 

Arrow-root, East In'dian, Curcuma starch ; process conducted under a flue to carry off any 
from the tubers of the curcuma angustifolia, fumes that may escape. The open end of*the 
or narrow-leaved turmeric. The maranta tube should he loosely closed with a cork, 
arundinacea is now also extensively cultivated Prop. Very brittle,* so much so that it may 
in India under the name of maranta Indica r be easily powdered in a mortar; lustre, highly 
and the fecula therefrom extensively exp«rted, ( metallic ; colour, steel-grey or bluish- white ; 
which might, with equal propriety, be called texture, crystalline ; crystals, xhombohedrons ; 
East Indian arrow-root; hut this is not the sublimes, without fusion, at 356 to 360 G Fahr., 
case in commerce, the whole passing as W. L (and slowly art lower temperature^, in close 
arrow-root irrespective of the place of its pro- vessels unaltered, hut when exposed to*the air 
duction. * with conversion into arsenious acid; at a higher 

Arrow-root, English. ^Potato-starch, temperature, in open vessels,, it hums with a 

V ‘ ' , . '■ 7 . . , . ,7, , ' ■, . ; ■.■■V. ■; 7';* ' ,, : '7 
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pale-blife flame. Its vapour or fumes have a' 
characteristic alliaceous odou£ ; it is slowly 
oxidised and dissolved by boiling water ; but 
may be preserved unchanged in pure cold waters 
it rapidly tarnishes in the air, particularly wh& 
moist, a black film, consisting of metallic 
arsenic and arsenious acid forming on its sur- 
face ; with chlorine, iodine, sulphur, and hydro- 
gen, it unites to form definite compounds. 
With oxygen it forms acids, but no basic oxide. 
It combines with the riletals in a similar man- 
ner to sulphur and phosphorus, the latter of 
which it resembles in many respects. These 
compounds are termed ae'senides. Sp. gr. 
5*7 to 5*9; sp. gr* of vapour, 1*0362. 

Uses, Sfc. Wit’S copper it forms a white 
alloy (pac^fong) ; and it is added to some 
other alloys to increase their whiteness, hard- 
ness, and fusibility. In medicine, it is only 
used in combination. In the metallic state it 
is inert ^ but, from its great afiinity for 
oxfgen, it rapidly becomes oxidised and poi- 
sonous ; and hence acts as a powerful poison 
when swallowed, or when rubbed on the skin. 
Its fumes are also highly poisonous. See 
Arsenious Acid (afid lelomf. 

Argenic, Tribro'mide of. AsB e r. Syn. Ter- 
bro'2?I>e of arsenic, Sesqdibro'mide oe 
a.; Arsen'ici bromi'dum, L. 1 Prep. Add 
metallic arsenic,^ in powd^ cautiously and 
in a very small quantity at a time, to pure 
hronflne, contained in a rvessel set in ice or 
a freezing mixture, until light ceases to be 
emitted ; then cautiously distil into a well- 
cooled receiver. 

Prop,, $c. Solid below 68° Fahr. ; above it, a 
yellowish fuming liquid, which boils at 428 r 
Fahr, 

Arsenic, Trichloride of. AsCl 3 . Syn. 
Chlo"ride oe a., Arsen'ici teechlori^dum, 
L. Prep, 1, From a mixture of arsenic, 
1 part ; and bichloride of mercury, 6 parts ; 
both in powder, carefully distilled into a well- 
cooled receiver. 

2. Gently boil powdered arsenic for some time 
jn hydrochloric arid to which a little nitric acid 
has been added ; then concentrate eautkTasly by 
evaporation^ and distil as before, fit is also 
produced? with the disengagement of beat and 
light, when powdered metallic arsenic is thrown 
into gaseous chlorine. 

Prop,, Sfc, A colburleys, volatile, highly 
poisonous liquid, decomposed by Vater into 
arsenious arid and hydrochloric acid. It has 
been employed as a caustic in cancer and 
venereal warts ; but its use requires the greatest 
caution. p c 

Arsenic, Flu'oride of, r AsF 3 , Syn. Arsenic 

TRIFLTT ORIBE, TeRFLU'ORIDE OE ARSENIC. A 
fuming volatile liquid, prepared as the bro- 1 
mide. « 1 

Araenic, Trii'odide of. AsT*. Syn. Tee- 
IODIDE OF-ftRSENIQ, Io&IDE OF ARSENIC: Ar- 
SIN ICIIODl'DUM, A. TEEIODl'DUM, L.; ARSE- 
'Wf : *®dttrb, &C-, Fr. Prep. 1. From finelv- 
pdyensed metallic arsenic, 2 parts ; iodiz#, 11 


paris ; mixed and gently heated in a bent 
glass tube, or a suitable retdrt, until combina- 
tion is complete; the heat being then raised, 
and the sublimed iodide collected, and at once 
put into a well-stopped phial. 

2. Arsenic, in fine powder, 1 part ; iodine, 5 
parts ; triturate them together, place the mix- 
ture in a small flask r or retort just large 
enough to contain it, and apply a gentle heat 
until liquefaction is complete, avoiding the 
formation of iodine vapour; when the odour 
of iodine is no longer perceptible, and the 
mass assumes a reddish-yellow colour and 
crystallises on the sides of the vessel, the 
operation is complete, without having recourse 
to sublimation. A very easy and excellent 
process. 

Prop., fyc. A deep orange-red, crystalKsablej 
Solid ; soluble in water, and highly volatile an<& 
poisonous. Its aqueous solution yields theL 
iodine unchanged by rapid evaporation, hut 
when slojyly concentrated and set aside, white 
pearly plates are pbtained, consisting of arse- 
nious acid and the teriodide. , As a medicine, 
it combines the properties of both arsenious 
acid and iodine, hut its use requires great 
caution. It has been successfully employed 
by Dr. A. T. Thomson, Biett, and others, in 
obstinate skin diseases (lepra, impetigo, herpes, 
lupus, psoriasis, &c.), and in real or stimulated 
cancer. — Pose. -fa to gr. (in pills or solu- 
tion), gradually increased to or even gr. 
(A. T. Thomson.) Externally, 2£ grs., to lard 
1 oz. ; of which 1 dr. may be used at a time. 
(Biett.) 

Arsenic, Bisulphide of. As 2 S 2 . Syn. Ar- 
senic bisulphide, Bisul'phide of a.. Bed 

SUI/PHIDE OF A., &C., REALGAR; ReALGAL, 

Arsenic rouge sulfure, Orpin rouge, &c., 
Fr. ,* Rothes c sohweeela£senik, &c., Ger. 
This substance is found native at Solfaterra, 
near Naples, and in several other volcanic dis- 
tricts ; hut that of commerce is often prepared 
by distilling arsenical pyrites, or a mixture of 
sulphur and white arsenic, &c., In the proper 
Proportions, as noticed under Realgar and 
Red Pigments. 

Prop., Sfc. A fusible, volatile substance; 
scarlet or ruby -red In mass, but orange-red in 
powder, by which it is distinguished from cin- 
nabar; crystals, oblique rhombic prisms. Sp. 
gr. 3*3 to 3'6. Its ghief use is as a pigment, 
and^ in pyrotechny to make white fire. The 
factitious sulphide has not the rich colour of 
the native mineral, whilst it is much more 
poisonous. It is improved by resublimation. 

Arsenic, Trisul'phide of. A%S* Syn. 
Tersui/phade of arsenic. Yellow sul'phide 
of a., Sesquisul'phide of a,, Or'piment; A. 
sesqfhsulphure'tum, Orpimen'ttjm:, L. ; 
Orpiment, Sulfube jaune d’arsenic, &c., 
Fr.; Auripigment, Operment, Rauschgelb, 
Ger. This sulphide, like the last, is found * 
ready formed in nature ; and is prepared arti- 
ficiany, by sublimation, from a mixture of • 
arsenious acid and sulphur, as, noticed tinder 
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Oruiment and Yellow Pigments. It also 
falls as a precipitate when a stream of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas is passed through an 
acid solution of arsenious acid or of an arsenite. 

Prop., Sfc. Golden-yellow crystalline lumps, 
or a fine golden-yellow powder; crystals, right 
rhombic prisms; Ttolatile ; fusible; very solu- 
ble in pure alkalies, by which it is distin- 
guished froin sulphide of cadmium ; and from 
trisulphide of antimony by being insoluble in 
hydrochloric acid. The factitious sulphide 
(king’s yellow) of the shops often contains 
80 to 90$- of white arsenic ; and is, therefore, 
much more poisonous than the native trisul- 
phide. Sp. gr. (native) 3 '44 to 3*60. 

Use , fyc. As a dye, as a pigment, and as an 
ingredient in fireworks, and in some depilato- 
ries. Silk, woollen, or cotton goods soaked in 
a solution of pure orpiment in ammonia, and" 
then suspended in a warm apartment or stove- 
room, rapidly lose their ammonia, and become 
permanently dyed of a superb yellow colour. 
The native sulphides (both red and yellow) are 
much less soluble, and hence, less poisonous, 
than those prepared artificially. They also 
possess the richest colour ; and are, therefore, 
preferred by artists and dyers. In former 
times, orpiment, like realgar, was employed in 
medicine. See Arsenic. 

Arsenic, PentasuTphide of. As 2 S 5 . Syn. 
SulpharsenTc acid, &c. ; Arsen'ici penta- 
SULPHURE'tum, &c., L. When a stream of 
sulphuretted hydrogen is transmitted for some 
time through a solution of arsenic acid, a pre- 
cipitate of the pentasulphide is deposited 
after some hours’ repose. Its formation is 
accelerated by boiling the liquid. 

Prop., Sfc. It greatly resembles the tersul- 
phide in its appearance and general proper- 
ties. * • 

Arsenic, White:}:. See Arsenious anhy- 
dride. 

Arsenic, Yell'ow. Trisulphide of arsenic. 

ARSENIC ACID. H 3 As0 4 . Syn. Acidum 
arsen'Tcum, L.; Acide arsenique, Fr.: 
Arseniksauee, Ger. 

Prep* 1. Arsenious acid, in fine powder, 2 
parts ; concentrated nitric %cid, 6 parts; hydro- 
chloric acid, 1 part ; ftfix iif a flask or tubu- 
lated retort, and digest, with heat, until solu- 
tion is complete ; after repose, decant the clear 
portion, and evaporate, to^fche* consistence of a 
thick syrup. • 

2. Dissolve arsenious acid in hot hydrochloric 
acid, and when the solution is cold, add con- 
centrated nitric acid, in small quantities at a 
time, until red vapours cease to 1^ evolved, 
then proceed as before. 

Prop* Sour, thick syrup, occasionally form- 
ing clear transparent cry stals, very delique&ent, 
and converted by heat into the anhydrous acid. 
Extremely poisonous and soluble. 

Arseniates. Prep* Most of the metallic 
arseniates may he formed by adding a solution 
of a soluble salt of the metal to another of an 
alkaline arseniate, as long as a precipitate 


Vails; which must be collected, washed, and 
dried. The allfaline arseniates may he pre- 
pared by adding the base or its carbonate to a 
solution sf the acid, to alkaline reaction, and 
then evaporating and crystallising the liquid. 

Prop,, Sfe, The arseniates of the alkalies are 
soluble in, water; those of the earths and 
metals insoluble, except in acids. They are 
isomorphous with the corresponding phos- 
phates. 

Tests, titrate of silver added to the solu- 
tion of an arseniate gives a highly character- 
istic reddish-brown precipitate, which distin- 
guishes it from arsenious acid. Nitrate of 
lead gives a white precipitate, and the salts 
of copper greenish-blue ones. Pure lump- 
sugar dissolved in an aqueous solution of this 
acid becomes, in a few hours, of a reddish 
colour, and afterward^ of a magnifieent purple. 
Heated with charcoal it evolves a garlic-like 
odour, and is reduced to the metallic state. 
The suspected liquid being treated with sul- 
phurous acid and boiled for a short time, the 
arsenic acid loses oxygen and is converted into 
arsenious acid, which may be tested fqj as 
such. Sulphuretted hydrogen* does not pre- 
cipitate a solution of arsenic acid,^cw. an 
acidified arseniate, until after the lapse of 
several hours ; and alkaline and neutral solu- 
tions, not at all. * * % 

ARSENIC ANHYDRIDE. As 2 0 5 . ' Syn. An- 
hydrous ARSENIC ACID, ArSEITIC ACID J ACI- 
DUM ARSENICUM, L.; ACLDE ARSENIQUE, Fr,; 
Arseniksaure, Ger. Best prepared by ignit- 
ing the arsenic acid, in a platinum crucible, at 
a low red heat, as long as water is given off. 

Prop. White deliquescent substance, and 
violent poison, readily soluble in water to the 
acid. # 

ARSENIOUS ACID. See Arsenious anhy- 
dride. 

ARSE // NIOUS AipYDRIDE. As 2 0 3 . Syn. 
Ar'^enious acid, Ar'senic, White a.; Acide 
arsenieus, Arsenic blanc, Oxyde, Fr.; 
Arsenigsaure, Arsenichste s., Ger. ; Arse- 
NICO bianco, It. ; A. BLANCO, Sp. The arsenic, 
or whitS arsenic, of the shops. 

Sources .* The white arsenic of commerce *ts 
principally imported from Germany, where it 
is obtained in the process of resting arseniu- 
retted eobalt ores, in making zaffre. At 
Altenburgh^t is prqpured from arsenical iron 
pyrites (mispickel); and at Reicbenstein from* 
native arsenide of iron. About 990 to 1000 
tons are also annually collected at Cornwall, 
being principally a secondary product of*the 
process of roasting grey copper ore and white 
mundic. The British '•arsenic works in that 
county, are perhaps the finest in the world. 
The usual pla^i is to roast the powdered ore in 
muffle-furnaces; by which its arsenic is eon- 
verted into arsenious anhydrid, which escapes 
as vapour (sm&lting-houSe smoke), afid passing 
into the condensing-chambers, is deposited 
in a pulverulent state, forming the flowers of 
arsenic, or rough white arsenic of the smelters* 
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(the giftmehl or poison-flour g£ the Germans)! 
The crude article obtained in this way is puri- 
fied by re-sublimation in suitable iron pots or 
other iron vessels, before it is fit f or c sale. It 
then forms a semi-tTansparent vitreous cake, 
which gradually becomes opaque, and of snowy 
whiteness, by exposure to the air, and at length 
acquires a more or less pulverulent state on the 
surface. 

Prop. Crystals (obtained by careful sub- 
limation, or by cooling a boiling aqueous solu- 
tion), usually transparent, regular octahedrons 
(see fig. 1), but sometimes, though rarely, 
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assume <the form of tetrahedrons (see fig. 2). 
When prepared on the large scale, it forms 
large, glassy, colourless or yellowish- white, 
transparent or semi-transparent cakes or por- 
celap-like masses (vit'reous arsenious a^jd, 
gla'eial a. a.), which soon become opaque on 
theix^terior, and often friable and pulveru- 
lent j odourless; volatilises at 380° Eahr.; 
fumes, odourless, unless carbonaceous organic 
matter be presept, wh$n they smell strongly 
of garlic,* heated under pressure it liquefies 
and forms a transparent *gl ass ; taste, faintly 
sweetish, with a slight acidity and astringency, 
not perceived until some minutes after being 
swallowed. The opaque variety is soluble in 
80'parts of water at 59° Eahr., and 7*72 parts 
of boiling water; but on cooling to 60°, only 
about Jrd of this quantity continues in solu- 
tion. The transparent variety is soluble in 
3.03 parts of water at 59°, and 9*3 parts of 
boiling water. Both soluble in alcohol, 
syrups, oils, and spirits, and freely so in 
alkaline lyes and hydrochloric acid; organic 
matter generally impedes its solution; solu- 
tions redden litmus ; heated with organic mat- 
ter it is reduced to the metallic state. Sp. gr. 
3*5 (lowest opaque var.) to' 3*8 (highestfbransp. 
v©.). r 

ArsexuteB. True arsenious acid (HAs0 2 ) has 
never been obtained in a satisfactory condition, 
but its salts are readily obtained by dissolving 
arsenious anhydride i& a solution pf the base, 
txr by double decomposition. They are gene- 
rally white? nearly all insoluble, except those 
of the alkalies, and all soluble in acids. 

Tests,, Detec* fc. Owing to the importance 
of the subjectfand for convenience and facility 
of reference, the leading tests for the arsenites 
and arsenious anhydride are noticed alphabeti- 
cally below ; to which a few general remarks 
on their application, under the various cireum- 
stajjpes that occur to the chen^sfc and toxico- 
logist, artT appended.* When Hot otherwise 
stated, it is to he understood that they are to 
fce applied to pure, or nearly pure and colour- j 
bias solutions of arsenious acid or the ars^ites. 


Ammonio-nitrate of silver gives a well- 
marked yellow precipitate of arsenite of silver 
in an agneous of arsenious anhydride solution 
which is soluble in ammonia and in dilute 
nitric acid. 

Crystallisation Test.— A. very minute quan- 
tity of arsenious acid placed in a sip all tube 
(arsenic-tube), and 
heated in the flame 
of a spirit lamp, 
gives a crystalline 
sublimate, which col- 
lects on the cooler 
portion of the tube, 
and which, when ex- 
amined by a pocket 
lens, is found to con- 
sist of sparkling oc- 
tahedral crystals (1^ 
engr.). 

JSllis’s Test.-Thh 
is a modification of 
the ‘nascent hydrogen test/ in which the 
suspected gas is passed through a tube con- 
taining slips of copper leaf or riband, or still 
better pure oxide of copper, gently heated; 
the end of the tube communicating with the 
atmosphere being drawn to a capillary size, at 
which the gas may be enflamed and tested, as 
in ‘ Marsh’s Apparatus/ (See engr.) If arsenic 
be abundant in the gas, the copper wall be al- 
most instantly frosted over with a coating of 
metallic arsenic; and after continuing the heat 
for a few minutes* it will present a beautiful 
silvery surface, and may then be submitted to 
further examination. 



(Magnified.) 



(»•) Flask containing the suspected fluid, dilute sul- 
phuric acid, and zinc. ^ 

(A.) Funnel. 

(c.) <Tube containing the copper-leaf or c.-riband, and 
heated by the lamp (d). 

(«.) Support. 

(f.) Capillary end of tube (<?), with the gas inflamed. 


Lassaigne’s Test (Adopted by the French 
Academy,) This consists in passing the gas 
^genetfhted in the suspected liquid, through 
a solution of nitrate of silver. (See engr,) 
When, arsenic is present black flocculi of 
metallic silver are deposited, and arsenious 
acid remains in solution mixed with nitric acid 
and some arsenide <of silver. The filtered 
liquor, treated with aSrmonia, will now give a 
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characteristic yellow precipitate of arsenite of 
silver ; or a little dilute hydrochloric acid may 
he cautiously added to precipitate any remain- 
ing nitrate of silver, and the liquid, after fil- 
tration, tested for arsenic either in a Marsh’s 



(a.) Bottle containing dilute sulphuric acid, zinc, and 
suspected fluid. * 

(5.) Funnel for supplying the pottle with acid. 

(c, c .) Supports. 

( d .) Tube filled with asbestos. 

(e.) Bent tube to convey the liberated gas. 

(/.) Glass vessel containing a solution of nitrate of 
silver. 

apparatus, or with any of the liquid tests ; or 
it may he evaporated to dryness, when its ar- 
senious acid will he converted into arsenic acid 
hy the nitric acid present, and will then he 
found to give the usual brick-red precipitate 
of arseniate of silver with a solution of the ni- 
trate of that metal. See Maesh’s .Test. 

Marsh's Test. Some of the suspected liquid 
is mixed with dilute sulphuric acid until 
strongly acid, and is then poured upon some 
pure granulated zinc, or clippings or other 
small pieces of zinc, previously placed in the 
apparatus; hyctrogen gas «is immediately 
evolved, and, if arsenic he present, unite* with 
it, forming arseniuretted hydrogen gas, which 
escapes by the aperture b (see engr.) f and may 
he recognised as follows : — 


It possesses j. garlic-like odour. 

It burns witm a bluish- white flame and emits 
a whitish smoke. * 

^ If a piece of window-glass, or a white porce- 
lain plate or saucer, be held a short distance 
above the flame, a fine pulverulent film of 
arsenious, acid* is deposited on it. See {fig.) 
above, # 

If the cold plate he held in the flame, so as 
to slightly impede the combustion of the gas, a 
blackisia-brown deposit of metallic arsenic is 
obtained, more or less deep, brilliant, and 
glistening. Both these deposits may , be ob- 
tained simultaneously by holding nearly verti- 
cally over the flame a gla^ tuba about 8 or 10 
inches long, and fths of an inch in diameter. 
See {fig.) above. • 

A solution of arsenious acid may he ob- 
tained hy letting th*e flame play upon 3 or 4 
drops of water placed on the under side of the 
piece of glass or china, to which l&e ‘ liquid 
tests’ may he then applied. Another plan is 
to apply drops of the liquid tests to the plate 
as above, and to let the flame play on them 



(a, a.) Bent glass tube, containing dilute sulphuric acid, 
zinc, and suspected liquid. 

(6.) Stop-cock and jet. 

(c.) Plate of glass to receive the stain, 

\d.) Support, . #> 

(>, e.) Bands to keep the tube upright. 


The true arsenical spot *or film is of a 
blackish -brown colour, and generally ofr*very 
deep hair-brown, usually surrounded at the cir- 
cumference, with a white film of arsenious acid ; 
whilst that of antinomy, wlpch in some points 
is similar, is of a deep black colour, a^d hut 
feebly lustrous, and, when viewed by transmit- 
ted light, appears smoky -black; whereas an ar- 
senical spot viewed in the same way, appears 
brown. It is further distinguished from others 
hy — Treated with concentrated nitric acid, it 
instantly disappears, leaving upon the surface 
o||the liquid traces of the metal, which only 
dissolve on the application of heat. This solu- 
tion, gently and carefully heated, leaven a white 
residuum, which, when cold, gives with a 
concentrated solution of nitrate of silver, a 
dqjl-red precipitate of arseniate of silver. — The 
nitric solution treated with a few drops of sul- 
phurous acid, and subsequently with sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, Vives a canary-yellow precipi- 
tate $>f trisulphiae of arsenic, which readily 
redissolv^s, forming a colourless solution #ith 
gypmonia. — The arsenical spot, when heated, is 
turned bright yellow by sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, and is then readily dissolved, as before, hy 
ammonia,|md by i£s bicarbonate; whereas one 
of antimony is turned of a deep orange-red, %r 
reddish-brow n, by sulphuretted hydrogen, is not 
readily dissolved hy ammonia, and is scarcely 
or not at all affected by bicarbonate of ammo- 
nia. — It is* freely soluble in and removed by 
hypochlorite of soda; a reagent which does 
not affect antimonial spots. Heated by a 
flame of jjpe hydrogen an arsenical stain 
rapidly disappears. A mixed stain of anti- 
mony and arsenic does not disappearby the 
action of tlfe last tw<? reagents, and is shown 
to contain arsenic by the two first tests above. 
"When hydrochloric arid is present zinc stains 
are* sometimes formed, but they do not re- 
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semble those from arsenic. The flame which 
produce^ it is very pale blue or bluish- white ; 
whereas anfcimoniuretted hydrogen bums with 
a pale green or greenish-yellow flame, and a. 
white smoke, both of which are characteris- 
tic. 

Obs. Marsh’s test is admirable fgr its sim- 
plicity, delicacy, and trustworthinesses well as 
for the ease of its application. It is adapted 
to all liquids, whether^ colourless or qoloured, 
which are not so glutinous as to inconveniently 
froth during the extri- 
cation of the hydrogen. 1 
Various modifications of 
the original .apparatus 
have been proposed to 1 
obviate thte difficulty; 
among which the one 
chiefly deserving notice r 
is figured in the margin. 

It consist* of a bent tube 
having two large bulbs 
blown in it, and fitted 
with a stop-cock and jet 
in th$ usual manner^ In 
this case the grains or 
fragumts of zinc are put 
into the lower bulb (a). 

It is, however, worthy of remark, that, with 
ordinary care and^kill, a^imple wide-mouthed 
bottlq. furnished with a tube and cock, will 
often 1>e found **to answer quite as well as 
more costly apparatus ; as the fluid is less liable 
to froth than in a narrow tube. Even a common 
quinine-phial, or a 4 -oz. 
or 6-oz. medicine phial, 
fitted with a piece of glass 
tube of very small bore, 
or even with a piece -of a 
common tobacco-pipe, for 
a burner (see engr.) } may 
be used when no more 
convenient instrument- is 
at hand. 

A film of oil placed on 
the surface of the liquid 
tends considerably to les- 
sen the frotliingC 

Ohjec.,precm,, <fc. Ob- 
jections have been raised 
to^ this mode of testing, 
from the great frothing 
which often occurs with organic mixtures, and 
from antimony and imperfectly charred organic 

* contaimoe organic matter 
SI^w teatm £ for arsenic by Marsh’s test 

in the following manner proposed bv Oiling;— The tissue’ 
by foe evaporation of a liquid over 
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j^matfer also forming crusts somewhat resembling, 
to the inexperienced eye, those produced by arse- 
nic. But these objections are invalid, because 
there are easy means of purifying the liquid 
before testing it, and of discriminating between 
true arsenical spots or deposits, and false ones. 
Another objection is, tba| b©tb zinc and sul- 
phuric acid sometimes contain arsenic ; but to 
obviate this difficulty, we have only to use 
them when perfectly pure; and to test them 
by means of the apparatus before pouring the 
suspected liquid into it. Indeed, these objec- 
tions apply with equal force to all those tests 
which depend on the production of nascent 
hydrogen. The precaution necessary to success, 
and to reliable results, is to set the apparatus 
with Simple zinc, acid, and water, and after it 
has worked a short time to test the evolved* 
gas for arsenic (as above) ; when, if no trace\ 
of that substance is detected, the suspected 
fluid, in which the organic matter (if necessary) 
has been destroyed by any one of the methods 
hereinafter pointed* out, may be added, and 
the operation continued. Care should also be 
taken not to light the jet of gas before all the 
atmospheric air is expelled from the apparatus, 
as without this precaution an explosion may 
take place. 

Nascent Hydrogen Test . The apparatus 
used may be similar to that figured in the 
engr> The plan followed in the laboratory of 
Giessen, is to heat the long tube through 
which the gas passes to redness in several • 
parts, to produce distinct metallic mirrors ; and 
then to remove the tube from the hydrogen 
apparatus and transmit a very feeble stream 
of dry sulphuretted hydrogen through it, the 
metallic mirrors being at the same time heated 
by means of a common spirit lamp from the 
outer towards the inner border or extremity. 

If apsenic alone is present, yellow trisulphide 
of arsenic is formed within the tube ; if anti- 
mony alone is present, an orange-red or black 
trisulphide of antimony is produced; and if 


? *» then ground to powder or cut up^into small 
with the strongest hydrochloric 
acid and allowed to stand twenty-four hours in a warm 
TJ,/ distillgt^wilf 

8te lJ 11 the unae* examination) 

kiKSLt ,fij>«uorgaatc matter, and is, therefore, 
ho A fit s tats to be introduced into Marsh’s annaratns J 
matter, which is the cau« of frothi^hiTem 



(a). Flask obtaining the suspected fluid, dilute sul- 
phuric acid, and zinc. 


(5.) Small tube, at Ijie one end having an almost capil- 
lary oriQce, where the gas is inflamed. 

( c *) Spirit-lamp. 

(d.) Support. 

the mirror consists of both metals, the two 
sulphides appear side by side, the sulphide 
of arsenic, as the more volatile, lying invari- 
ably before the sulphide of antimony. If dry 
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hydrochloric acid gas be now transmitted |j3hould it he imperfectly formed, or masked by 
through the tube, without application of heat, decomposed organic matter, the portion of the 
no alteration will take place if sulphide of tube which contains it may be cutoff with a 


arsenic alone is present, even though the gas 
be transmitted through the tube for a con- 
siderable time. If sulphide of antimony alone 
is present, this will entirely disappear ; and if 
both sulphides are present, the sulphide of 
antimony will immediately volatilise, whilst 
the yellow sulphide of arsenic will remain. 
If a small quantity of ammonia be now intro- 
duced into the tube, the sulphide of arsenic is 
dissolyed, and may thus be readily distinguished 
from sulphur which perhaps may have sepa- 
rated. 

Reduction Test. A small quantity of the 
suspected sample, in the state of powdef, is 
mixed with twice its weight, or more, of some 
reducing agent or flux, and the mixture is 
placed at the bottom of a very small glass tube, 



(a.) The arsenical mixture. 

(6.) Arsenical ring. 

and heated in the flame of a small spirit lamp 
for some time, wh$n the arsenic* gradually sub- 
limes, and condenses in the cooler portiqp. of 
the tube, under the form of a metallic crust, 
mirror, or ring. A common test-tube, if of 
very small diameter, may be employed; but 
those known as the reduction tubes of Liebig, 
Rose, or Berzelius, are undoubtedly the molt 
convenient and efficient. (See engr.) 

Liebig’s method is by using a mixture of equal 
parts of dry carbonat^of sodium and cyanide of 
potassium. The suspected substance, perfgctly 
dry and in powder, being first introduced into 
a Berzelius’ tube, is then covered with 6 times 
the quantity of this mixture, and so that the 
whole will not more than half fill the bulb. 
A very gentle heat is next applied, to expel 
any adhering moisture from the powder and 
the tube, after which a strong heat is applied 
to the bulb, and continued for softie time, to 
effect the entire reduction and sublimation of 
the arsenical compound. * % 

The best fluxes to use are f errocyanide of 
potassium dried at 212° E., calcined bitartrate 
of potassium, cyanide of potassium, and pow- 
dered charcoal. 

*The metallic ring is proved to be arsenical 
by the properties and t4ts previously noticed. 


file, next*coarsely powdered, then re-intro luced 
into another arsenic- tube, and the expos ire to 
heat, repeated. 

The characteristics most simple and well- 
marked — 

The volatility of the deposit when heated, 
shown by its escaping from the hotter portion 
of the tube and condensing on the cooler part 
higher up or further on. 

Its conversion into minute octahedral crystals 
of arsenious anhydride, when repeatedly chased 
up and down the tube by jhe cautious appli- 
cation of the flame of a spirit lamp first to one 
part, and then to another. The character of 
these crystals with respect to volatility, lustre, 
transparency, and form, is so exceedingly 
well marked, that a practised eye may safely 
identify them, though their weight should not 
exceed the x^th, or even the ^J-yth part oT a 
grain. A pocket lens is here serviceable. The 
form of the crystals is very evident with a 
microscope of 4 powers. Oxide of antimony 
never forms octahedrons, But only prisms? 

In employing this test, particular car&jpwisfc 
he taken to avoid soiling the sides of the tube 
in inserting the mixture, and that the sub- 
stances operatedbn ai$ perfectly dry; as, un- * 
less this is attended to, the experiment dogs 
not succeed. The c(*mmon plan is to introduce 
the mixture through a small paper tunnel or 
tube extemporised for the purpose. The heat 
at first should be gentle, and merely sufficient 
to expel any adhering moisture from the mix- 
ture and the inner surface of the tube ; after 
wh^ch (except where otherwise ordered) the 
upper portion of the mixture should be strongly 
heatecl, and them the bulb or bottom of the 
tube exposed to the full flame. After the 
operation is complete the bulb or lower portion 
of the tube is usually removed by a file, and 
the*portion containing the deposit hermetically 
sealed, when it may be preserved, unaltered, 
for any length of lime, ready to be produced 
as evidence, if requfred. 

This te*t is usually regarded as decisive; 
as we here actually obtain the arsenic in a 
sofld form, recognisable by the^nost unequivo- 
cal characters. 

Reinserts Test ; gupfo-arsenical Test. The 
suspected Solution is strongly acidulated witlf 
hydrochloric acid (1 to 6 or 8), and^fter being 
raised to ebullition in a porcelain or glass ves- 
sel, some bright and clean metallic copper in 
the form of gauze, foil, clipping^, or wire, but 
preferably the first, is* added, and the whole 
boiled together. The time required for the 
ebullition varies according to the strength of 
the solution ;* when weak it should he conti- 
nued for at les^t a quarter of an hour. Whe a 
the quantity t>f arsenkftn the suspected liquid 
is very small, at least £ an hour should elapse 
before the removal of the copper. In solution^ 
containing a notable quantity of arsenic, a few 
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seconds is often sufficient to obtain a coating ; (Ismail capsule, and redissolved in a little liquor 
but which, for safety sake, maf be extended "of ammonia, which is then again expelled by 
to 2 orrS ^ninutes, or even longer. Liquids heatj or it may be at once submitted to con- 
rich in organic matter also require longer boil- firmatory tests. It is shown to contain arsenic 
ing than those nearly free from it. The coatecf by its ready and perfect solubility in am* 
copper, which has now acquired a characteris- monia, and in solutions of the fixed alkalies, 
tic iron-grey colour, is then taken from the their carbonates and bicarbonates, and in alka- 
fiquid, carefully washed in distilled r water, in line sulphides; by being? nearly insoluble in 
alcohol, and (if greasy) in ether, nexi? dried on hydrochloric acid, even when concentrated and 
blotting paper, and then either cut into small boiling ; and by yielding a metallic mirror 
pieces or rolled into a <small coil or cylinder, when mixed with a flux and submitted to the 
It is then heated in a reduction-tube over a reduction-test (which see), 
spirit lamp, when the metallic arsenic forming Sulphuretted-hydrogen water and sulphy- 
the coating is volatilised, and yields a sub- drate of ammonium act in a similar way to 
limate of minute octahedral crystals of arse- gaseous sulphuretted hydrogen; but much less 
nious anhydride ; of? if the r tube be very small, effectively. 

or any redoing agent be added, a bright me- Ear accuracy, the sulphuretted hydrogen 
talfic ring. When the coating on the copper should be washed by passing it through a small, 
is sufficiently thick, it may be scraped off with bottle containing a little pure water, or sul& 
a knife, and heated separately in an arsenic- phurie acid, before allowing it to enter the; 
tube.^ ^ . arsenical liquor. The reduction of the newly '■ 

This tdst is invaluable as affording a certain precipitated sulphide* is generally regarded as 
and ready means of abstracting arsenic from the most important part of the investigation, 
its solution, whether pure • or mixed with or- and requires great care and attention. An 
ganic matter. The contents of the stomach extremely elegant and sensitive method of 
or otfcer viscera may thus he at once examined, effecting this, is by heating the mixture in a 
wi tho ut any tedious preliminary operations, stream of dry carbonic acid gas. This method 
In tBJ^way Dr. Christison discovered the pre- has been followed by Drs. JBabo and Eresenius 
sence of arsenic upwards of 4 months after with the most satisfactory results, and is thus 
interment ; and we have ourselves found it 2 performed : — (A) is a capacious flask for the 
years and 8 moitths afler interment. The evolution of carbonic acid, half filled with 
coateC copper m$y be preserved unharmed for rather large pieces of solid limestone or mar- 
years. Dr. Taylor found that the l-8th of an ble (not chalk). To one aperture of the dou- 
mch of one of these deposits that had been bly perforated cork, a fu nn el-tube (a) is 
kept in paper nearly fourteen years, gave a adapted, which nearly reaches to the bottom 
well-marked ring of octahedral crystals, when of the vessel ; to the other aperture a tube (5), 
heated. by means of which the gas evolved is con- 

Sulphuretted Hydrogen Test; Sulphur Test, ducted into a flask of smaller size ( B), in 
This produces a bright yellow precipitatef^of which it is washed and dried by concentrated 
trisulpjnde of arsenic (orpiment) in solutions sulphuric acid. The tube /c) conducts the 
containing a free acid ; hut acts slowly and carbonic acid into the reduction- tube (C), 
imperfectly on pure and neutral solutions, and wliida .is shortened in the engr., and must be 
does not disturb those thaCpossess an alkaline made of difficultly fusible glass. When the 
reaction. The suspected liquid should there- apparatus is prepared, the sulphide of arsenic 
fore he slightly acidn- intended for reduction is rubbed in. a small 
f lated with hydrochloric Insin, previously heated in a water bath, with 

jj or acetic acid jrbefore about twelve parts of a well-dried mixture 

t fw applying thif test, un- consisting of 3 parts of dry carbonate of gbdium, 

* ju it bealready acid, and I part of cyarfide ofl, potassium (prepared 

I - whe§ it is better first by Liebig’s method). The mixed powder is 

jj to neutralise it with an then r placed on a small strip of card-paper beat 

// \ ^ then to add into the shape of a gutter, which is next.pushed 

ih a^=Tr \ .e* . ac i^* trans- into the reduction-tube np to tlie point (/) 
ipp'Sj mission of the gas and the tube is turned half round. In this 

tejgy through the liquid (see mauner the mixture is deposited without soil- 

con - tog any other part of the tube; after which, 

* tmuea foi^at least half the strip of card-paper is cautiously withdrawn, 
an hour; when the e**d of the conducting The reductson-tube is then, by means of the 
tabe, after bang well nosed in the liquid, is cork (e), filed in its place; a moderate stream 
removed, and the glass, lightly cohered with a of cqjbonic acid gas is evolved by pourinsr 

£*" JTTrKT 4 t 1* te “P era - Sy^MWoric acid into the funnel-tube («),and 
tare of about 100 Eahr., until the odour of the f mixture* carefully dried, by very mode- 1 
^teited hydrogens completely lost. The rately heating the tube along itswhole^lSgth, 
fO’"' collected on a sjnall filter, by means of i small spirit lamp. WheT the 
wfth pure water, and dried by a gen- gas-stream has become so slow that the huh- 
tte lwat. It is then placed in a watch-glass or bles pass through theWphuric acid at inter- 
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vals of about a second, tbe spot Qc) is headed 
to redness by means of a spirit lamp. When 
this point is attained, another strong spirit- 
flame is applied to the mixture, progressing 
from (d) to (/), until all the arsenic is reduced 
and volatilised (the first flame at the same 
time continuing inaction at 7c). 

The reduced arsenic? recondenses at the spot 
(g) t forming a mirror, whilst an exceedingly 
small portion escapes at the capillary orifice (A), 
and fills the air with its garlic-like odour. The 


lecond spirit lamp is at last slowly advanced 
towards the otlasr lamp, or the spot Qc), so as 
to drive towards (g) all the arsenic *vMch has 
adhered ty) the walls of the wider part of the 
tfbe. Both lamps are then removed, the tube 
closed at the point (h) by fusion, and heat 
applied, progressing from the point (h) to- 
wards (g),*bQ contract the mirror on that side 
also, whicfi increases its beauty and distinct- 
ness. The tube is then cut off: at (/), and 
hermetically closed and* sealed. In this state 



it becomes a permanent evidence which may 
be referred to in any future proceedings. 
Neither sulphide of antimony nor any other 
compound of antimony yields a metallic mirror 
or ring, when treated in this way. Less than 
shr & r - of trisulphide of arsenic thus gives a 
very distinct and beautiful mirror ; and even 
•gw gr., a clearly perceptible one. 

Voltaic Test. The wires from the opposite 
poles of a voltaic battery arA immersed or 
brought in contact with a little of the Srse- 
nious solution placed in a capsule or on a 
piece of window-glass. If arsenic be present it 
is developed at the negative pole ,* and if this 
be formed of copper wire, it becomes whitenei. 
and assumes the appearance of polished steel 
or silv<&, in consequence of the formation of 
arsenide of copper. , * , 

Detection of Arsenic in Organic Mixtures. 
Of the tests, those which act by producing 
coloured precipitates are only applicable, with 
any degree of certainty, t# perfectly limpid and 
colourless liquors. Those depending on the 
extrication of arseniuretted hydrogen are par- 
tially free from this inconvenience ; but even 
here, if the suspected liquid be more than 
slightly charged with organic matter, so much 
frothing ensues, as to render the process nearly 
unmanageable. In this respect ILeinsch ’g Test \ 
possesses advantages over all others; as it 
may he applied even to coloured liquids con- 
taining a considerable quantity of organic 
matter, without these being subjected to any 
preliminary process, and without danger of 
failure. In some case* also, as with liquids 


possessing only a slight degreq of consistency 
or colour, the arsenic may he separated, after 
simple filtration and acidulation with hydro- 
chloric acid, by a stream of sulphuretted hydro* 
gen, in the usual manner. The reduction-test 
is only applicable to solid arsenious acid, or to 
compounds of arsenic obtained by means of 
otbtr tests or processes. In toxicological ex- 
aminations tbe poison is almost always to be 
sought for in mixtures loaded with organic 
matter, and under other conditions even more 
embarrassing. Soot after arsenic is swallowed, 
it enters the circulation, contaminates the 
various tissues, localises itself in certain viscera, 
and is eliminated i# the excretions. Hence it 
become necessary *not only to examine the 
solids and liquids in which it is suspected the 
poison has been administered, the* vomited 
matter, and the contents of the stomach and 
primse vise ; but* also, iu .. fatal cases, the 
stomach itself, the live?, muscles, blood, and, 
more especially, th^ urine. 1 In such cases th* 
stomach is the part first laid open, and a 
careful examination is made of its contents and 
coats in order to detect any undissolved j»ar- 
ticles of thejpoison; a pocket iens being em- 
ployed, if necessary, in the search. If any 
particles, however minute, are found, they are 
carefully collected and submitted to the reduc- 
tion-test. M the reverse be tbe caga,the 

1 Absorbed ax$3nic more jprticnlarly Iodises it&If in 
tbe liver, in which it may generally be fimnAin from. 13 
to 15 hours after administration. The lirer alsdgenerally 
retains traces of arsenic long after it has beenefimin&ted 
&nmth$ other viscera 

• • , / A; 
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stomach (cut, into small pieces), together witty 
its contents, is submitted to s<£ne further pro- 
cess, to Obtain a solution suitable for the appli- 
cation of the usual tests. The liver, also some 
muscle, and any other portion of the body thut 
may be selected, are likewise separately treated 
in the same manner. We feave here, both 
solid and liquid organic matter to operate on, 
and the problem for solution is, the abstrac- 
tion of their arsenic in the simplest and most 
certain manner, and *in a form in 'which its 
presence may be demonstrated by tests. This 
subject has long engaged the attention of the 
most eminent chemists and toxicologists, and 
various plans have been proposed for the 
purpose; among which the following appear 
to be th$. most valuable, and that usually 
adopted : — 

(Reinsch.) Solids (as the stomach, liver, 
&c.) are cut into small fragments, and boiled 
in a glass vessel with water acidulated with 
about I-lth of its volume of hydrochloric acid, 
until the tissues or fragments are entirely 
broken down into fakes or grains, when the 
whole, after filtration, is again heated to the 
boil&g-point, $nd 'tested aff described untier 
Rqyjsch’s test (see antimony). Liquids do 
not require this preparation. 

JSstim. This may be effected in various 
ways : — g 

1. Gra Vi METRICALLY : — Arsenic is usually 
Weighed under the form t of arsenate of lead, 
arsenate of sesquioxide of iron, tersulphuret of 
arsenic, (metallic) arsenic, or (directly) as arse- 
nious anhydride. The last three only, as the 
more simple and convenient, will be noticed 
here : — 

As Trisulphide : — The whole of the ar- 
senic being precipitated by a stream of Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, with the necessary pre- 
cautions, in the maimer already noticed, the 
precipitate, after being carefully collected, 
washed, and dried, is punHed by redissolving 
it in pure ammonia water, and evaporating the 
resulting solution in a weighed watch-glass or 
capsule, by the heat of a ■water hath. It is 
then dried at a temperati2re not abors 21 2° 
fVhr., and finally weighed. Each grain of the 
tersulphftle so found corresponds to *80487 gr. 
of arsenious acH, or *61 gr.nf metallic arseffic. 

As (metallic) Arsenic Obtained by one of 
the processes already 'given. Each gr. repre- 
sents 1*32 gr. of arsenious acid. 0 

As Arsenous anhydride Obtained in a 
weighed capsule or tube, either by the crystal- 
lisation or sublimation test. The weight is the 
answer sought for arsenious anhydride. Each gr. 
of this is equiv. to *75758gr. of metallic arsenic. 

V olumUteically, (Method of F. Mohr.) 
This depends on the fact, that an aqueous 
solution of arsenious acid, or off an alkaline 
arsenite, when mixed with an excess of satu- 
rated solution of pure Hcarbonafi of soda, and 
a little starch-paste, has its arsenious acid con- 
into arsenic acid, by a solution of iodine. 

A itadard^ solution of iodine is, therefore, an 


appropriate arsenim'eter for the above mix- 
ture. The solution of iodine is added until 
the bine starch-reaction just begins to appear ; 
the arsenious solution having been previously 
exactly neutralised with pure carbonate of 
soda, if acid; or with pure hydrochloric acid, 
if alkaline. The results^arq- accurate when no 
substance capable of oxiuising or decomposing 
iodine is present in the liquid tested. 

JPhys, eff; tyc. Arsenious anhydride or white 
arsenic is alike destructive to vegetable and 
animal life. Seeds soaked in any but a very 
weak solution of it, lose their power of ger- 
mination ; and buds plunged in it become in- 
capable of expanding into flowers. When 
applied to the leaves, roots, or stems, absorp- 
tion takes place, and the plant soon perishes. 
On combustion it evolves the characteristic 
garlic-like odour of arsenic, and arsenic m v #y 
be discovered in its substance by chemical 
tests. According to Jager, Gilgenkrantz, and 
Pereira, &few of the lower order of the algae 
are occasionally „ developed in solutions of 
arsenious acid. To all animals, from the in- 
fusoria up to man, arsenic proves deleterious, 
although in different degrees; the highest 
susceptibility of its effects existing in man, on 
account of the superiority of his development. 
In all of them death is preceded by inordinate 
actions and increased evacuations, especially 
from the mucous surfaces. Difficult respira- 
tion, thirst, vomiting, and convulsions, are the 
leading symptoms which gradually develope 
themselves as we approach the higher grades 
of the system. (Jager.) In very small or 
therapeutical doses, properly administered, it 
is a valuable medicine, and acts as a tonic, 
alterative, and antispasmodic attenuant; and 
externally, as an escharotic. In slightly in- 
creased medicipal doses, or lossg- continued small 
doses, nauSea, vomiting, purging, griping, de- 
bility . emaciation, and all the effects of slow- 
poisoning, occur in succession — a gradual 
sinking of the powers of life, without any 
violent symptom; a nameless feeling of 511- 
Sess, failure of the strength, an aversion to 
food and drink, and to all the enjoyments of 
life. Redness of the conjunctiva and ^eyelids, 
headache and giddinessr spasms, eczematous 
eruptions, numbness and paralysis of the 
limbs, and pytaiism, are also frequent and 
well-marked symptoms of slow poisoning by 
arsenic. In r an excessive or poisonous dose, 
the symptoms are rapid and violent; usually 
indicating extreme gastro-intestinal inflamma- 
tion and disorder of the cerebro-spinal sys- 
tem, and often occasioning death in from 1 to 
3 days, m smallest fatal dose found re- 
corded by Ghristison is grs., taken in solu- 
o i0 w The subject was a child 4 years old, 
UndHeath occurred in six hours. grs. de- 
stroyed robust girl in 36 hours. (Letheby.) 

2 grs., in solution, are suspected to have caused 
the death of a full-grown woman. 2 or 3 grs. 
may he a fatal dose. „(Dr. A. Taylor.) Not- 
withstanding these fa£ts much larger quanti- 
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tions by weight represented by tbe numbers 
.attached to them in the following table, or in 
multiples of these proportions. Dalton ac- 
counted for this law by supposing that the con- 
stituent particles of matter are indivisible, and 
believed that, if it were possible to place such 
particles in the balance, their relative weights 
would b&found to correspond with the numbers 
given in the tabled In other words, the term 
atom , which is derived from the Greek aro/xog, 
indivisible, is applied in modern chemistry to 
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Ihe smallest quantity by weight of an element 
f hich is capab^ of existing in a chemical 
compound, hydrogen being taken as 
Atomic Volume. The volume or space 
o&upied *by the atomic weights of gases at a 
temperature of 60° F., and under a pressure of 
30 inches of the barometer, compared with that 
occupied by one part by weight of hydrogen 
under the fame conditions. 

In the following table □ represents one 
volume : — i • 


Name. 

Symbol. 

Atomic 

weight. 

Atomic 

volume. 

Name. 

Symbol. 

Atomic 

weight. 

• 

Atomic 

volume. 

ALUMINUM ... 

A1 

27-5 

A 

Molybdenum . . . 

Mo 

92 1 

» 

Anttmony 

Sh 

122 


Nickel 

Ni 

58*8 


Ausentc 

As 

75 

£ 

Niobium.. 

Nb 

97*6 


Baeium 

Ba 

137 

NITEOGEN ... 

N 

14 

□ 

Bismuth 

Bi 

208 


Osmium 

Os 

199 


Boson 

B 

11 J 


OXYGEN 

0 

16 

D 

BROMINE 

Br 

• 80 

*’ □ 

Palladium ... 

Pd 

106*5 


Cadmium 

Cd 

112 

CD 

PHOSPHOEUS. 

P 

31 

£ 

Oafisium 

Cs 

133 


PaiLTINUM 

* Pt 

, 197*4 

• 

CALCIUM 

Ca 

40 


POTASSIUM ... 

' K 

3$ 


CARBON 

C 

12 


Rhodium 

Rh 

104 


Cerium 

Ce 

92 


Rubidium 

Rb 

85*5 


CHLOEINE ... 

Cl 

35-5 

□ 

Ruthenium ... 

• Ru 

104 


Cheomium ... 

Cr 

52-5 


Selenium 

Se* 

^9 

a 

Cobalt 

Co 

58*8 


[ SILICON 

Si 

28*5 

% 

COPPER 

Cu 

63*5 


SILVER 

Ag 

1 (fe 


Didymium 

.D 

96 


SODIUM 

Na 

23 


FLUOEINE ... 

F 

19 

□ 

Steontium ... 

Sr 

87*5 


Glucinum 

G 

14 


SULPHUR 

S - 

* 32 

□ 

Gold 

Au 

196-7 


Tantalum 

Ta 

137*5 


HYDROGEN ... 

H 

1 

□ 

Tellurium 

Te 

128 


Indium 

In 

74 


Th&Lium 

T1 

204 


IODINE 

% I 

127 

□ 

Thorium 

Th 

231*5 


Ieidium......... 

Ir 

1§8 


Tin 

Sn 

118 

• 

IRON 

Fe 

56 

* 

Titanium 

Ti 

50 


Lanthanum ... 

L 

92 


Tungsten 

W 

184 


LEAD 

Pb 

207 


TJeanium ...... 

u 

120 


Lithium.... 

Li 

7 


Vanadium 

V 

51-2 


Magnesium ... 

Mg 

24 

• 

Yttrium 

• Y 

68 


MANGANESE . 

Mn 

55 


ZINC * 

*Zn 

65 

CD 

MEEUURY .... 

Hg 

200 

ra 

Zrrconiun^ 

Zr 

90 * 



• 

• 

_* 1 
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In the foregoing table the most important 
elements are distinguished by the largest type, 
those next in importance^ medium type, and 
those of rare occurrence, or of which we know 
but little, by the smallest type. 

ATOMIC WEIGHTS. See Atom. 

ATON'IC. Syn. Aton'icus, L. ; Atoniqub, 
Ft.; Atonisch, Schlapf, Ger. Weak; de- 
bilitated: deficient in tone or strength. In 
pathology, applied to diseases or conditiqps of 
the body (Atonic diseases ,* atony) in which* 
debility is the leading feature. In pharma- 

* Strictly speaking, Dalton, the inventor of the Atomic 
Theory, did not adopt the precise numbers given in the 
table, but others, which, however, bear a very ample rela- 
tion to them. • * ,, . , 1 , ■* . 


• m 

oology , atonics are agents wbicb relax or lower 
the tone of the system. * 

I AT'ONY. • Syn. Ato'nia, L. ; Atonie, &c , 0 
Fr.» Ger. In pathology , loss of t^ne, relaxa- 
tion, morbid diminution of vital energy or 
power; commonly applied to debility of jmy 
kind. m * 

ATROPHY (-fe). % Syn. ATEO'PHIA, L.; 
Ateophie, &c., Fr.; Ateophie, Ger, la 
pathology , wasting or emaciation, with loss 
of strength, %nd unaccompanied by fever or 
other sensible cause ; defective nutrition; de- 


cline. .* ■. V;'"' ' 

Classify Causes, Sfc. It is either locgd, as in 
fche case of a limb which is small, imperfectly 
developed, or withered or jpsimal,, .affecting 
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the wliale body, General atrophy appeal 
to depend on deficient nutrition, arising from 
a w&nf Of due balance between the functions 
of assimilation and absorption, Or from profuse 
evacuations draining off the materials neces- 
sary for the support of the body. In the for- 
mer case only may it he regarded^ as an inde- 
pendent disease. Lo'cal atrophy* commonly 
arises from some cause which lessens the nor- 
mal circulation of blood in the part ; or from 
a diminution of the s nervous influence, as in 
paralysis. . General atrophy is most frequent 
in infancy, childhood, and old age. In the 
first two it may he often traced to bad nursing, 
worms, or a scrofulous taint ; and not unfre- 
quently, to continually* inhaling impure or 
damp auy In adults, the causes are impaired 
digestion and imperfect action of the chyli- 
ferous organs, and sometimes diseased action 
of the liver. In many cases it results from the 
use of Ijpbacco, 

f Treaim . This consists in a close attention 
to diet (which should be liberal and nutritious), 
exercise, clothing, ventilation, warmth, &c., 
with gentle stimulants, and chalybeate topes 
whSre not contra-indicated*, and, in the case 
jfi^dults, the moderate use of pure generous 
wine* or malt-liquor. Among special remedies, 
both in this disease and anosmia, may he men- 
tioned pure sweet cod-fiver* oil, which seldom 
fails to arrest of greatly retard the progress of 
the 'disease, and in very many cases effect an 
entire cure. When this affection is symptom- 
atic of any other disease, as worms, stomach or 
liver complaints, the removal of the latter 
must of course he first attempted. See to, 
mia, Chlorosis, Tabes, &c. 

ATE0"JPIA (tropeytQ. /L.; 

B. ?,] Syn, At'rqpiSe (-pm ; sometimes 
atro'fiinel), Eng., Fr.; Atropi'ha, Atro"- 
pium*, L, An alkaloid discovered by Braudes 
in atfropa belladonna or deadly nightshade. 

Prep. 1. (B. P, Procets.) Take of lella - 
dona root, recently dried, and in coarse 'pow- 
der, 2 lbs. ; rectified spirit, 10 pints ; slaked 
lime, 1 oz. ; diluted sulphuric add , carbonate 
of potash, of each, a sufficiency ; chloroform, 3 
jk oz. ,* purified animal charcoal, a Sufficiency ; 
distilled water, 10 fl. oz. Macerate the root in 4 
pints of the spirit, for 24 hours, with freqdfent 
stirring. Transfer to a displacement appara- 
tus, and exhaust the ''root with the remainder 
^of the spirit by slow percolation. Add the 
lime to the tincture placed iu a bottle, and 
shake them occasionally several times. Filter, 
add the diluted sulphuric acid in very feeble 
excess to the "filtrate and filter Again. Distil 
off three fourths of the spirit, add to the residue 
the distilled water, evaporate at a gentle heat, 
hut as rapidly as possible, until the liquor is 
reduced to one third of its vdiume and do, 
longer smells of alcohol ; then let it cool Add 
very cautiously, with constant stirring, a solu- 
W& of carbonate of potash so as nearly to 
neuiralise the acid, care, however, being taken 
an excess is not used. Set to rest fpr six 


hours, then filter, and add carbonate of potash 
in such quantity that the liquid shall acquire 
a decided alkaline reaction. Place in a bottle 
with the chloroform ; mix well by frequently 
repeated brisk agitation, and pour the mixed 
liquids into a funnel furnished with a glass 
stop-cock, When the chloroform has^subsided, 
draw it off by the stop-dock, and distil it on a 
water hath from a retort connected with a 
condenser. Dissolve the residue in warm rec- 
tified spirit ; digest the solution with a little 
animal charcoal; filter, evaporate, and cool 
until colourless crystals are obtained- 

2. Expressed juice of belladonna is eva- 
porated over a water hath to the consist- 
ence of an extract, and then triturated in a 
mafible or porcelain mortar with a strong so- 
lution of caustic potassa; the resulting Smass 
is digested and well agitated for some 

at the temperature of 75° to 80° Fahr., with} 
benzole, q. s. ; and, after repose, the benzole- 
solution js carefully separated, and its volatile 
hydrocarbon is distilled off by the heat of a 
water bath ; the residuum in the retort is now 
exhausted with water acidulated with sulphuric 
acid, and the resulting * acidisolution/ after 
filtration, precipitated with carbonate of soda; 
the precipitate is crude Atropta, which is col- 
lected on a filter, pressed between folds of 
bibulous paper, and dried; after which it is 
purified by one or more re-solutions in alcohol, 
and crystallisations, which may or may not be 
modified in the manner noticed. The propor- 
tion of potassa should be about 1 dr. to every 
quart of the expressed juice. An excellent 
and economical process. The product is 0*8 
to *4$ of the weight of the plant from which 
the juice has been obtained, 

3. (Mein and Liebig.) Belladonm-rootfaesh- 
dried and coarsely powdered), is exhausted by 
alcohol (sp. gr, 0*822) ; slaked lime (1 part for 
every 24 of the dried root employed) is then- 
added to the tincture, and the whole digested, 
with agitation, for 24 hours ; sulphuric add 
is next added, drop by drop, to slight excess, 
%nd, after filtration, rather more than one half 
the spirit is removed by distillation j a little 
water is now added to the residue, and the 
remainder of the aFcohoi evaporated as quickly 
as possible by a gentle heat; after again fil- 
tering, the liquid is reduced by further evapo- 
ration to the -j^th part of the weight of the 
root employed, and concentrated solution of 
potassa dropped into the cold liquid (to throw 
down a dark greyish-brown matter), carefully 
avoiding excess or rendering the liquid in the 
slightest degree alkaline; in a few hours the 
liquid is %ain filtered, and Carbonate of po- 
tassa added as long as a precipitate (atropia) 
r falls^ after a further interval of from 12 to 
24 hours, this precipitate is collected and 
drained in a filter* and after pressure between 
folds of blotting paper, dried by a very gentle 
heat. It is purified by making it into a paste 
with water, again squeezing it between the 
folds of blotting papbr, drying it, re-dlssolv- 
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ties have been taken, under peculiar circum- 
stances, with comparative impunity; and cases 
are not wanting in which even enormous quanti- 
ties have produced very trifling effects. Under 
all circumstances arsenious anhydride is, un- 
doubtedly, one of the most powerfttl of the mine- 
ral poisons ; and in •whatever form or way it is 
introduced into the syStem, it exerts the same 
deleterious influence. In all cases, in suffi- 
cient doses, its action is to increase the secre- 
tions, diminish the contractility of the volun- 
tary muscles, and to produce convulsions, 
prostration and death. 

Arsenic is a noil-accumulative, irritaut poi- 
son, and exerts no decided chemical or corro- 
sive action on the tissues. (Taylor.) 

JPois., fyc.-+Symp, These sometimes heg*in 
to appear within half an hour after the poison 
has been taken, or even sooner; but much 
more generally, not until after the lapse of 
some hours. They usually commence with 
nausea and distress at the stomach, fo^pwed by 
thirst, often intense, and a^ense of burning 
heat in the bowels ; then come on constriction 
of the oesophagus, violent vomiting, severe 
•colic pains, tenesmus, and excessive and pain- 
ful purging, the stools being occasionally 
bloody; hut pain, vomiting, &c., do not in- 
variably occur. The pulse is generally quick, 
small, feeble, and irregular — sometimes 
scarcely perceptible, and the heart’s action is 
irregular and tumultuous* The tongue is dry 
and furred ; the respiration difficult and 
panting ; the urino-genital apparatus is often 
affected; there is pain and difficult micturi- 
tion, and sometimes entire suppression of 
urine; faintings, coldness of the limbs, and 
cold sweats, with other signs of debility, inter- 
vene. Itching and eczematous eruptions of 
the skin, trembling* painful cramps and con- 
tractions of the extremities, and violent con- 
vulsions, often follow ; and after these, a 
greater or less prostration of strength, which 
induces a deceitful calm. At length the 
heart’s action abates, the skin becomes suf- 


ferer diqs from exhaustion. The progress, 
succession, and precise character of the symp- 
toms are modified by the idiosyncrasy of the 
individual, the quantity of the poison, and the 
manner in which it has been taken; and are 
seldom all present in the same person. 

Treatm. If vomiting %as commenced it 
should he promoted by tickling the throat, and 
administering a large quantity of gelatinous 
hydrated peroxide of iron, or other appropriate 
antidote, in divided doses, mixed with a large 
quantity of warm or tfepid water? strongly 
sweetened with sugar. If vomiting has not 
commenced, which is rare, it must he excited 
by administering 15 to 20 grs. of sulphat^f 
zinc, or ipecacuanha (or in # the absence of 
these, a teaspoonful of flower of mustard) in a 
tumbler of tepid water, and tickling the 
throat us before* If these means 
pidly inducing copious $ vomiting*. 


inra- 
i dose 


fjust he repealed, or the stomach-pump liad re- 
course to. Altogether as much as 16 to 18 az, 
of the hydrated peroxide of iron,* may he 
ad$ninistei*ed. If the poison has been swal- 
lowed several hours previously, and hence may 
have passed the pylorus, a strong dose of 
castor oil, or a purgative clyster may he ad- 
ministered, ^tnd, after its action, another clys- 
ter containing the antidote. As soon as the 
stomach and bowels are cleared, diuretics and 
sudorifics ^should he giVen in abundance. 
Lastly, any remaining irritation must be re- 
lieved by demulcent and soothing remedies; 
or if urgent, by slight general or local bleed- 
ing, which cannot be earlier practised without 
danger ; and opium, samphor, and ether, fol- 
lowed by tonics, may be had recotufeg to, to 
recruit the system. 

Lesions . Redness add inflammation of the 
whole primse vim; and sometimes, of the 
mouth, fauces, and oesophagus, hu^ more 
usually, the contrary. Sometimes also, though 
seldom, there is no marked appearance of in- 
flammation in the stomach and intestines. 
The # stomach is usually highly injected, and 
frequently marked &ith extravasations ; lun^s, 
gorged with blood ; mucous lining of troche*^—. . 
reddened ; heart generally flabby, and exhibit- 
ing deep red or blackish stains, and the right 
cavities more or l£ss loaded ^th blood; the 
conjunctiva is sometimes very vascular; and 
redness, extravasation* of blood, and effusion of 
serum, is occasionally seen in the brain. The 
blood is frequently, though not invariably, 
fluid after death, and dark-coloured.* Under 
certain circumstances, the mucous membrane 
of the stomach and intestines is lined with a * 
multitude of brilliant points or grains, which 
have been mistaken for arsenious anhydride; 
hut which, according to Orfila, are composed of 
fat and albumen. Placed on burning coals, they 
decrepitate on drying, and produce a species 
of explosion or detonation. These grains are 
also met with in the stomach of persons who 
have not been poisoned. Digested in water, 


fused with a cold clammy sweat, and the suf- f the liquid obtained from them does not show 
* ^ nrru„ " the pres&ice of arseffic when submitted to re- 
agents. * -• 

Ant . In the order of their assumed, effi- 
ciency : — Hydrated «or gelatinous sesquioxide 
or peroxide of iron (for an adult — a table- 
spoonful, in water, everf 8 or 10 minutes, 
until 12 or 1$ oz., or more, have been taken). 4 
Hydrated sulphide of iron (as AO. last). 
Gelatinous hydrate of magnesia (as the last). 
Calcined magnesia (taken as the first). Salad 
or olive oil, oc almond oil, and* oil or fats 
generally (ad libitum), are aH highly effective 
in lessening, if not destroying the afbion of 
arsenious anhydride). 1 Albumen (white of egg), 

1 Dr. Blondiot, in a paper communicated to the faris 
Academy of Science^ has come to the conclusion v f ' kx ' IL ‘ 
slightest quantity «f greasy matter in contact 
Oas anhydride reduces its, solubility to about 
it was before. This explains at once pp 

investigations, arsenic has bee&smtgbt Jbr&i 
liquid cghteats of the stomach, wl^ ibe ^|a coiiflisted 

"■ • ' ' . . ■ : .r> 
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or liquids containing it (in cold water, ad libi- 
tum).. Milk, wheat-flour, oatmeal gruel, (wijih 
water, dH libitum). Lime water, with, milk 
(as the last). Chalk, with milk and water ^as 
the last). Infusion or decoction of bark, or 
better, of nut-galls (as the last). Sugar or 
syrup (ad libitum), - See Treatm. (above); 
also the above substances under their respec- 
tive heads. 

Uses, fyc. Arsenious anhydride and its com- 
pounds are extensivefy employed in the arts and 
medicine. It is used by the dyer, it furnishes 
the artist with several of his most beautiful 
pigments, and the glass-maker and enameller 
with a flux or material to whiten and decolour 
their wares. In agriculture, it is used (in 
solution^ as an anti-smut for seed-wheat ; and 
as an anti-vermin lotion or dipping for sheep 
and cattle. In small fi (therapeutical) doses it 
is a valuable remedy in intermittent fevers, 
chronic skin diseases (especially lepra and 
psoriasis), and in several nervous affections 
(as neuralgia, epilepsy, chorea, tetanus, &c.). 
It is the active ingredient of the tasteless 
ague-drop ; and in the Tanjore pills, ^long 
celebrated in^Indm for the cure of the bite of 
- Abe cobra di capello and other venomous ser- 
pents, as well as of hydrophobia. It has been 
given in syphilis, chronic rheumatism, typhus, 
and several o$ier di^asesf'with more or less 
advantage. Cautiously administered in phthisis, 
it frequently restores the appetite and strength, 
and greatly retards, and in some cases, arrests 
the progress of the disease. It has been re- 
cently tised to relieve toothache arising from 
caries. ’Externally, it is employed in the form 
* of powder, lotion, and ointment, for the cure 
of cancer, Plunkett's Ointment, Patq, arse- 
nicale, Davidson's Bemedy for Cancer, and 
several other like preparations, owe their ac- 
tivity to arsenious anhydride. Water in which 
white arsenic has been ^teeped has become a 
favorite cosmetic wash with many ladies, since 
its assumed property of softening the skin 
was announced in a certain popular periodical. 
Its use,, whether interna?' or external, is, how« € 
ever, attended with considerable danger in 
•♦unskilful hands, and should, therefore, never 
be adopted but under proper advice. — Dose. 

to i gr.f made into •pills with crm£b of 
bread and lump sugar ; or in solution, 3 to 5 
or 6 drops, twice "or thrice daily, gradually 
m and cautiously increased to If, or even 1-5 
drops. As a rule, arsenical preparations should 
be taken soon after a meal, and by no means 


partly of Mty substances, such as broth, milk, &c. It like- 
wise explains now arsenious anhydride, taken in powder, 
may sometimes remain a Ipng time in the stomach before 
it produces any deleterious effect ; since, in such cases, its 
action is hindered by the presence of fatty matter. Jug- 
glers often swallow arsenic with impunity, because, accord- 
ing to Dr. Btondiot, they previously fake the precaution 
to . drink milk and eat fat bacon. Hence, in cases of 
poisoning^ by arsenic, oils and fatty substances, may be 
administered as real antraotes, capabfe of suspending the 
actxorw of the poison for a considerable time, mntil more 
radical means of effecting a cure can be applied. The 
j^tople engaged in some of the arsenic- works regard salad 
almost a certain antidote to this poison. m 


on an empty stomach. (Dr. A. T. Thomson.) 
The dose shonld he suspended, or greatly re- 
duced, as. soon as the conjunctiva is affected 
(Hunt) ; or if dryness of the mouth or throat, 
or irritation of the stomach or bowels, ensues. 
Mr. Maculloch found the pills more efficacious 
than the solution; they act differently, and 
cannot be substituted ffir one another. 

Arsenic is a favorite tonic and alterative 
with farriers; who often administer it very 
carelessly to horses, to the serious injury of 
these animals. It is also a favorite with 
grooms, who have imbibed the notion that 
small doses of it contribute to improve the 
condition of the skin. The best-informed 
veterinarians, however, either wholly avoid it, 
oif 1 use it with very great caution. 1 — Dose (for 
a house), 2 to 5 or 6 grs., twice or thyice 
daily ; in farcy or glanders, 10 to 12 grs. f In 
solution it is often employed as a wash or dip- 
ping to destroy vermin in cattle and sheep ; 
but its jise is not free from danger, particularly 
to the shepherd^, or dippers. 

Gen. commentary* The necessary length of 
the preceding article, owing to the great im- 
portance of the subject in its relations to 
toxicology and medical jurisprudence, has left 
us little space for farther remark here. In 
addition to what has been said on arsenical 
testing, it may he useful to caution the reader, 
of the absolute necessity of only employing 
tests and reagents which are themselves abso- 
lutely pure ; and in which the operator has, 
by personal examination, failed to detect the 
slightest trace of arsenic. Commercial sul- 
phuric, nitric, and hydrochloric acids, potash, 
soda, nitre, iron, and zinc, frequently contain 
arsenic ; from which, however, they may be 
freed by chemical processes.; or they may he 
purchased in, the pure stste from respectable 
dealers in chemicals. But no assurance of the 
vendor should be regarded as a proof of their 
purity. In all judicial investigations the 
absence of arsenic in the several tests and re- 
agents, and the apparatus employed, must be 
demonstrated and sworn to. We may further 
add, that the results afforded by no single test 
can be depended on. In matters of^such vast 
importance, the most cmple confirmatory evi- 
I dence must be sought. 

| Marsh's, Eeinsch’s, Lassaigne's, the Sulphur, 
and the Deduction Tests, and their modifica- 

j 1 “As a therapeutic agent for horses, arsenious add 
can be well dispensed with. It is, however, employed by . 
some as a tonic, in doses of from 10 to SO grs. daily j and 
by others as a vermifuge. "When injudiciously adminis- 
tered death has been the result. By those of the old 
school it is extolled as a caustic, and a very powerful one 
doubtlessly is ; but there is this disadvantage attending 
its use— we cannot control its action, and, oftentimes, a 
most extensive and painful wound is caused by it. Occa- 
siorally it is resorted to for the eradication of warts: . 
although a better plan is to extirpate them at once with 
the knife. When, however, this is inadmissible, 1 part of : 
arsenious acid, in very fine powder, may be mixed with 4t 
of krd, and a (small) portion of the compound 
applied, with friction, over and around the excrescence^ 
every other day, for three or four times. This will excite 
such a powerful sloughing action, that in about 10 days , 
the warts-will.be thrown^.” (Prof. Morton.-) 
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tions, are those now generally preferred by tei|ulphide—this too is sealed up. Here are 
toxicological chemists; each of which, with its nof five tests— metal, the acid, arsenite 
confirmatory tests, are amply sufficient for the of copper, arsenite of silver, and yelWter- 
indisputable identification of arsenic. sulphide of arsenic. 

Modem toxicologists have abandoned most If is now well known that certain soils con- 
of the old processes for the detection of arsenic, tain arsenic, either as arsenite of lime or sul- 
and have adopted. on« of two, which have been phide of arsenic; *nd which, under favorable 
found more expeditious, well as more certain, circumstances,* may permeate or be absorbed 
These are the Tests of Marsh and Reinsch, by a body, after interment. In judicial inves- 
preferably the latter. tigations following disinterment it is, there- 

Herapath's Method is to obtain deposits fore, necessary to examine portions of the 
' by JReinsclfs Test on 4 or. 5 pieces of No. 13 cemetery-earth taken from the grave, as well 
copper wire; each piece being about inches as from parts more or less distant from it 
long, and previously flattened and planished For this purpose the earth should be thoroughly 
with a polished hammer for about one half its dried in a water bath, drenched with pure and 
length. The deposit, with some of the adher- concentrated hydrochloric acid, and allowed 
ing copper, scraped from one of these coated to stand for twenty-four hours. The mixture 
pieces, is sealed up hermetically in a tube for is then distilled, and the distillate tested for 
future production. The f scrapings s from arsenic by Reinsch’s or Marsh’s test. Should 
three pieces of wire are separately submitted the product of one distillation yield no evi- 
to the sublimation test in tubes bent in the dence of arsenic, it should be returned to the 
form of an obtuse capillary at one e^, and retort, if necessary, a second or even a third* 
about -^jths of an inch in diameter at the time, and the distillation repeated, 
other; the capillary leg being about three The practice of employing a solution of 
times as long as the larger one. The ‘ scrap- white arsenic as an anti-smut steep for 
ings' are placed in the bent part of the tube; wheat? has lately Arrested* tk* attention 
and the flame of a small spirit lamp is so ap- of chemists. M. Audouard states that he has-***, 
plied as to slowly drive the sublimate into the detected traces of arsenic in the crops raised 
narrower portion of the tube, which is held from seed-wheat thus treated. But that which 
rather higher than the other. If the deposit appears, to be likefy to, prove much more 
so obtained be mercury, it condenses in white dangerous, is the introduction of* arsenic into 
shining globules ;— -if lead or bismuth, it does crops by the employment of crude super- 
not rise but melts into a yellowish glass, which phosphate of lime as manure — a substance 
adheres^ to the copper ;— if tellurium, it falls often rich in this poison. Dr. Edmund Davy 
as a white amorphous powder ;— if antimony, positively states that arsenic, as it exists in 
it does not rise at that low temperature ; but artificial manures, is taken up by plants grow- 
— if it be arsenic, it sublimes as arsenious anhy- ing where those manures have been applied' 
dride, which condenses as minute octahedral He found cabbages and turnips taken from 
crystals, looking, with the microscope,, like fields manured with superphosphate give 
very transparent grahts of sand. Qne of these unmistakable evidence of being ‘arseniated/ 
tubes containing the sublimed arsenious anhy- These facts have some important bearings • 
dride is then sealed up, like the first one, tor for though the quantity of arsenic which 
future production. The capillary part of another occurs in such manures is not large? when 
tube, containing the sublimate, is then cut off, compared with, their other constituents, and 
and carefully boiled in a few drops (10 to 15) the proportion of that substance which is thus 
of distilled water; and, when cold, 3 or 4 a&ded to the soil murt he necessarily small, 
drops of the resulting solution is poured on a still plants*during theif growth, as in the case 
plate of white porcelain, and to this, by means of the alkalinefand earthy salts, take up a con- ** 
of a glass rod, one drop solution of ammo- siderable quantity of this substance. Further, 
niacal sulphate of copper is added. The mix* as arsenic is well known to accumulate in 
ture is then carefully conducted on to a piecS soils, though* not an accumulative poison in 
of white filtering-paper set on the surface of a the animal system, the effects, after some time, 
smooth, clean, and dry chalfc-stone, by which will probably lie, that* vegetables raised on * 
the moisture is absorbed, and *the smallest those continuously so manured, will ultimately 
portion of Scheele’s green produced by the be found to contain such a proportion of at- 
test rendered more conspicuous. The am monio- senic, as will exercise an injurious effect on. 
nitrate of silver test is then applied, in a similar the health of mm and animals. The state- 
manner, to 3 or 4 drops of the remaining so- ment of M. Audouard has been disputed by M. 
lution; after which, the pieces of paper with Girardin, because he failed to detect arsenic in 
the spots are dried, and sealed np in separate cop under the circumstances; and it is also 
tubes, as before, observing to exclude the light denied by Dr. % A. S. Taylor, and others; 
from that containing the yellow precipitate of but our own experiments, very carefully per- 
arsenite of silver. A stream of sulphuretted formed,' confirm assertions of both Au~ 
hydrogen is then passed through the remaining douard and Davy. The ultimate consequences of 
tube containing the arsenical sublimate, by pouring into the Thames such enormous qnan- 
whieb the latter is converted into the yellow titles of disinfectants contaminated with ar- 
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seme, as has been done during the last 3 or 4 
yeari|, is another matter deserving consideta- 
tion, and one which has been ahly pointed out 
by Dr. Letheby, in his reports, a% Office** of 
Health to the City of London, 

Dr. Lois has found arsenic, often in large 
quantities, in ordinary brass, e and brass utensils ; 
and we have ourselves repeatedly found ar- 
senic in tbe Britannia-metal, German-silver, 
and other cheap wl^te alloys at pi^sont in such 
general use. 

The preceding facts are recommended to the 
careful attention of medical jurists. 

By Act of Parliament 1 it is provided— 1. 
That every vender of arsenic shall, before the 
delivery of the same £b the customer, enter in 
a hooker hooks kept for the purpose, the date 
of sale, name, and residence of the purchaser, 
in full, his or her condition or occupation, the 
quantity so sold, and the purpose or purposes 
* for which it is required, in a form set forth in 
the schedule to the Act ; which form or sche- 
dule shall be signed by the vender, and by the 
said purchaser, unless he he unable to write, 
^rhen such faet^hall be^recorded in the said 
Schedule by the vender; and this schedule, 
**when a witness is required to the sale, shall 
also bear his signature, together with his place 
of abode: — 2. Arsenic is ^not to be sold to a 
stranger, unless in «the presence of a- witness 
acquainted with both vender and purchaser : — 
3. Ji To pers&n to sell arsenic unless it he pre- 
viously mixed with at least 1 oz. of soot or £ 
oz. of indigo to the pound ; unless such admix- 
ture would be injurious to the object for which 
it is intended, when not less than 10 tbs, is to he 
sold at any one time : — 4. Penalty for evading 
the Act, either as vender, purchaser, or<witness, 
$20;— Act not to extend to arseqic used in 
compounding prescriptions, nor to tbe wholesale 
tirade :-*#. The word * arsenic^ to include * arse- 
nious anhydride, and t^e arsenites, arsenic acid, 
and the arseniates, and all other colourless 
poisonous preparations of arsenic/ See Ae- 
senio, Aesenic Acid, Lotions, Pills, Sheee- 
dipptnc, Soaps, Solutions, Tooth-cements, 
Wheat-steeps, Ikon, Potassa, *&oda, and 
othqj* Poses, &c. &c, (also belwffy* i 

Self-detecting Arsenious Anhydride. Prep. 
(Dr.Cattelf) — 1 . Or dhiffiry white arsenic^ which 
is added a small quantity of a mixture of dry 
calomel and qywk-Uiqp; or of dried sulphate 
cf iron and powdered gall-nuts. The product 
is white, but immediately turns place: when 
Pdaxed with liquids 2. As the last, but 
•adding a jmxture of thoroughly dried sulphate \ 
of iron m&ferrocymtde offfotasdum. Strikes!, 
a ELITE 3. As last, but using dried phosphate j 
of sodmm and dried sulphate of iron. Strikes a ' 
green, Proposed as a method of preventing 
arseni c being used as a poison. 

AESEMKE. Svn, Absen'iueET; Aesentu- 
be tum (-i-fi-), LT; Arsenide, Pr. A com- 
mi^tiou of arsenium with a metal (ineludins- 
hydrogen), in definite proportion. 

1 14 Viet., c. xiii, 1851. • 


AR'SERITE (-nlte). Syn. Ae'senis, L.; 
Aesenite, Pr. ; Aesen-ig-sauee sale, Ger. 
A salt of arsenious acid. 

ART. [Eng., Br.] Syn. Aes (gen., ar'tis; 
pi., arites), L.; rkxvri (tech'ne), Gr. ; KtTNST, 
Ger. Primarily, strength, power, and hence 
also mental strength, ^kifl. ; the application of 
knowledge or power to effect a desired pur- 
pose; the power or ability of doing something 
not taught by nature or instinct; practical skill 
guided by rules. Science is knowledge— art, 
practical skill in* applying this knowledge. 
Aet is applied science; whilst SCIENCE is 
knowledge obtained by observation, experience , 
and ratiocination. This distinction is nowhere 
more fully seen than within the domain of 
chemistry, where knowledge, deduction, great 
power of generalisation, and great expertness, 
are necessary elements of success.' Apt has 
filled the world with luxuries, conveniences, 
and comforts ; and art — the aets — useful or 
fine—^rc the safest and surest civiliserS of our 
race. See Science. 

ARTESIAN (-te'-zhan ; or '-teze'-yan), 
[From Artois, a province of France, in which 
such wells were first formed.] Syn. Abte- 
SIEN, Fr. In physics and civil engineering , 
applied to very deep borings into the ground 
from which water flows. See Fountains, 
Watee, Wells, &c. 

ARTHANTTINE (-rin). [Eug., Er.] Syh. 
Aetani'tine ; Arthanitx'na, L. A peculiar 
substance first obtained by M. Saladin, by 
the action of alcohol on the tuberous stems of 
the herb arthrani'ta or sow-bread. It is acrid, 
colourless, and crystalline, and imparts its 
acridity to tbe plant. ■ 

AR'TICHOKE. Syn. Cin'aba, Cyn'aba, : 
Scoz'ymus, L. ; Aetichaut, Fr. ; Aeti- ■ 
SCHOOke, Ger. The cy§mra scol'ymus (Linn.), i; 
U thistle-like perennial plant of the not. ord. 
Composites (DC.). Sab. Southern Europe; but 
now extensively cultivated in our gardens, for 
its ‘bottom/ or the sweet fleshy receptacle of 
its flowers, which is eaten as a potherb. These 
are cooked by brisk boiling in water, stalk- 
ends uppermost, until tender; aneb take i to 1 
hour, aecording # to their age. Sometimes they 
are preserved fa briffe (pickled artichokes) ; 1 
*and also after depriving them of the * choke' 
and spiny hairs and blanching them by immer- 
sion in boilihg water, by drying in the sun 
(DBIED * ARTICHOKES ; CULS D> AETICHAUT,;; 
Fr.), by which they retain their flavour fdr 
some time. Infusion of ike flowers, used with 
rennet. 

As aji esculent the artiehoke resembles aspa- 
ragus in its general properties ; biit it is said 
to be more nutritious, and even more 'diuretic. 1 
* Jerusalem Artichoke. The heMan r thus M 
hero sus (Linn.), a perennial plant of the sun-1 
flower family, and quite distinct from the pre- 1 
ce&ag. Sab. Tbe Brazils. 2t is cuftivltedl 
in England for culinary purposes. Boots (tu-- 
hers), resemble the nrtichoke in flavour; « 
are considered far from wholesome, being a^| 
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to produce flatulence and dyspepsia. They are 
diuretic, and impart the odour of turpentine to 
the urine. They are cooked by boiling (15 to 
25 minutes, according to size), or frying; in 
the former case, served with melted butter. 
They are also served mashed, like turnips. 
The flowei** yield a volatile oil resembling that 
of turpentine. 

ASABABAC'CA (as-a-). Syn. As'arttm, A. 
Elrop.ze'um (Linn.), Na'r'dus Montana*, &e., 
L. ; Asabet, A. d’Ettbope, Cabaret, Azartim 
c., Nard sauvage, Oreille d’homme, &c„ 
Er.; Hazelwtjrtzel, Ger. The acagov of 
Dioscorides, a small, round, bard, stemless, 
hardy herbaceous plant, bearing chocolate- 
coloured flowers ; and of the nat. ord. Arfsto- 
lochiese (DC.). It grows freely in central 
Prance, and is found in woods, and shady places 
in Lancashire, Westmoreland, and other parts 
of England. Sab. Europe, between 37° and 
60° latitude. — Root Sf rhizome (as'ari Ra'dix), 
has a pepper-like odour and an acrid fyste : — 
Leaves (a. po'lia), less odorous^ though bitter- 
tasted, acrid, and aromatic ; formerly officinal 
in the pharmacopoeias Whole plant (asara- 
bacca, of the shops), nauseant, emetic, and 
purgative* Before the introduction of ipecac- 
uanha it was the common emetic (6 to 9 of the 
green leaves in whey),- but, owing to the 
violence of its action, it has long fallen into 
disuse. Its common name in Prance (caba- 
ret, or public-house plant), is said to have 
arisen from its frequent employment to relieve 
the stomach of those who had drunk too hard. 
It is now almost solely used as a sternutatory 
or errhine, and is probably one of the best. 

According to Grager, 1 asarabacca contains 
three volatile, oily principles, which may be 
obtained by distillation with water : — Vola- 
tile oil (o'leum os' dpi) -As'ariwb, an odour- 
less, tasteless, and crystalline solid; fusiblg 
and volatilisable,. yielding white and very irr£ 
tating fumes : — As'arttm-cam'ehor, differing 
chiefly from the last in being precipitated, by 
water, from its alcoholic solution in cubes or 
six-sided prisms, instead of delicate flexible 
needles. Also a brownish, bitter, crystallisable 
principle (as'arine, as'arum-bit'ter), which 
is soluble in alcohol. * ' * 

Uses, Lose , Sfc. Dried leaves, 20 to 30 grs., qr 
root, 10 to 12 grs. ; as a purge or emetic. As 
an errhine— leaves, 3 to 5 grs.*; root, 1 to 3 
grs, ; in powder, snuffed up the nose every day, 
or every other day, at bed-time. It excites 
irritation and a copious watery discharge, more . 
or less muculent, [which frequently continues to 
flow for several, days, and occasionally proves 
highly useful in certain affections of tne brain, 
eyes, mouth, nose, ear, and throat, on the prin- 
ciple of counter-irritation. It has been fou»d 
u particularly serviceable in cephalalgia (head- 
ache), obstinate headache, chronic ophthalmia 
(inflammation of the eyes), and some other 
lethargic affections.” (Dr.; A. T. Thomson.) 
In dimness of sight (especially that arising 

1 Gobel and Kemze, “ PharmfWaurenh 1830-1. 
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fi^m fatigue or. congestion), deafness/ and 
sbfht paralytic affections of the mouth, tongue, 
lips, or eyelids, not of a serious 'organic 
ch^acter, and particularly, in chronic earache, 
it also sometimes affords relief after other 
remedies have failed. It constitutes the basis 
of several Cephalic setters, Asarabacca- 
snttee, Bar (£7 McKinsey's medicinal pow- 
der {or snupe), and several other like nos- 
[ trums, whiqh are much extolled by their 
l venders, and sold at marvellously high prices. 
See Patent Medicines, Powders, Sndeps’ 

&c. (also below) * 

AS'ABIFT (-rxn). Syn. Asarone. 

A species of stearopten, dise<yered hy Gortz, 
in asarabacca. It has an aromatic taste and an 
odour resembling camphor, and is said to be 
emetic. It is probably a mixture of asarum- 
camphor and some partially oxidised volatile 
oil. (See above.) 

As'arine (of Grager). Syn. Asari'na, L* The 
crystallisable bitter principle of asarabacca,* 
noticed above. It is said to greatly resemble 
cytisine. 

ASAEITE (-rite). See Asarabacca. 

ASBES'TOS. SyfZ ASBES'TTJg? { a <?@ e < rrog , 
incombustible, unconsumable. Gr.), Amianth'-*--^. 
its, La'pis a., &c., L. ; Asbeste, Amiante, 
Pr,; Asbest, Steinelachs, Ger. In minera- 
logy, a soft, fibrous substance^ composed of 
flexible or elastic filaments which, in their mqst 
highly developed form* greatly resemble those 
of flax or silk, and which hear exposure to a 
very considerable degree of heat without 
suffering decomposition. It has been proposed 
to clothe our firemen in dresses of asbestos; 
but without freedom of respiration could b§ 
insure*^ in a heated and poisonous atmosphere, 
this envelope would be of little service. Gloves 
are sometimes made of it, for holding reddiot 
crucibles. It is also used as a filtering medium 
for corrosive liquids. 

Var % Of these there are several; as Am'i- 
ANTH or ELAS'TIC ASBESTOS, LIG'nIEORM A., 
MOUNTAIN- CORK, M.-LEATHER, M.-WOOD, &C. ; 
Varying from a grey,*brown, or green colour, 
to pure wffite, and froiff extreme flexibility and 
softness, to rigidity and hardness, as indicated ** 
by the respective names. In common language, 
however, the term ‘.asbestos* is* usually re- 
stricted to the softer fibrous varieties. 

ASH. Syn. FraxJntt§ L. ; Frene, Fr. ; 
Esche, Ger. f The popular name of several » 
species of valuable hardy trees bearing apeta- 
lous flowers (except in the ‘flowering ash’), 
belonging to the nat. ord. Oleaceaj (DC.), and 
gen. Fraxinus; but appropriately, the— ’ 

Ash. Syn. Comm'on <ash; Frax'inus, F. 
excelsior (Linn.), F. abet'ala (Lamb.), P. 
or'ntts (Scop,), L, ; Prene, P. commun,, Fr,; 
Gemeine esche, Ger. A large tree common 
to our woods and Jiedges ,- timber (ash or ash- 
wood), used by carpeni&s, cabinet-taskers, 
and machinists, and much esteemed for its 
great toughness and elasticity;, barh, febtifijge, 
ditireti^ resolvent, and tonic , has been success- 


I 
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fully exhibited in agues ; feeds, acrid, bitfjr, 
and diuretic; leaves, purgative, diuretic, fed 
febrifuge; sometimes used instead of senna. 

In southern Europe it exudes an inferior £ind 
of manna, and its medicinal properties are 
much greater than in our climate. — Dose. 

(Leaves) £ oz, to 1£ oz. (nmde dnto an infu- 
sion), as a purge; seeds , 1 dr., f.s a diuretic, 

&c. 

Flow'ering Ash. <Syn. Man'na-ash; Frax' 

Inus oe'nus (Linn.), L. A small tree of 
southern Europe. Yields manna. The e round' - 
leaved flowering -ash’ (Cala'brian-ash ; erax'- 
ibus botundefo // lta, Lamarck) is a smaller 
variety of the preceding, 'and a native of Ca- 
labria and the Levant. Said to yield the 
best hanna. The e small' -leaved flowering-ash 9 
(erax'inus babvibq^ / lia, Lam.), is another 
manna-yielding species, indigenous to Asia 
Minor. 

«■ ASH. Ashes (which see) 

ASH-BALLS. The ashes of land-plants, 
especially ferns, damped and made into balls. 

Used as a substitute for soap in washing, and 
if cleaning _paint. r r 

m ASH'EKY [Amer.] A place where potash 
or pearlash is made or kept 


ux peunasn is made or Bent. a a* anci »cx<unmg 

ASH'ES. (- 12 ). [Eng. pi.] Sun. Ash • Ci' ™ ^ ^ Ca ^i 0n, tbe . cIear U fi uid is gently eva- 
NIS, L. ; Cendees ( pl.\ p r . • Asche fifir P existence of a thin syrup, and 

The remainsFof anything burned. In anti- aS befb J e ; , TJae result “ 
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boiling-point (to coagulate albumen) and care 
fully skimmed and filtered, is evaporated, at £ 
gentle heat, to a syrupy consistence, and ther 
abandoned to spontaneous evaporation in s 
warmdry atmosphere for several days; the 
resulting crystals being purified by cautious 
washing with very cold water or fhry strong 
alcohol, re-solution, and re-crystallisation. S 

The following are cheaper and more conve- 
venient processes : — 

2. From marshmallow -boot : — a. The 
root (chopped small, or grated) is macerated 
ror several days in milk of lime, in the cold, 
the filtered liquid precipitated with carbonate 
ot ammonium, and the clear solution evapo- 
fited in a water bath, and otherwise treated 
as before. 

A From the expressed juice, 2 parts ; milk 
ot lime, Impart; agitated well together 1 ; the 
liquid portion, after some hours, being decanted 
filtered, and evaporated, &c., as before. 

3. IY&m the etiolated shoots of vetches: 

—•The expressed juice of the young shoots 
when from 2 or 3 to even 12 or 15 inches 
long, is gently simmered for 8 or 10 minutes 
to coagulate the albumen, and, after straining 
or clarification, the clear liquid is gently eva- 
porated to thfi finnsiaf.tvn/.n n-fi « 


The remams«*of anything burned. In anti- 
Tiitg, the remains of a body consumed on the 
funeral pyre; and hence, figuratively, the re- 
mains of the dead. The word, in English, has 
properly no singular; although ‘ash’ is very 
commonly heard; and is now almost exclu 
lively used in composition, as in pearlash, pot- 
ash, soda-ash, Ac. 

Ashes, In commerce , the residuum^of the 
combustion of vegetable substances containing 
either carbonate of potassium (‘ land-plants") 
or carbonate of sodium (« marine plants"), and 
from which the comnrercial alkalies are ob- 
tained. Their value depends upon their rich- 
ness in * alkali," which is determined in the 
manner explained undej alkalimetry The 
word is also commonly^mployed as a general 
. tem for * he c mde carbonates, of potash of 

commerce (which see). * ^ 

Ashes of Plants. See Manures, Plants 
Vegetation, &e. * " 

ASPAE'AGDf (-|-jm). C,H 8 X0 3 . [Eng, 

V Aspaeagi'kum, L.- 

AGixto&B, Pr.j Spaboeisioff, Ger. A pecu- 
Aar azotised principle discovered by Vauquelin 
fj“ d ®^ 8et « asparagus, and since found in 
“^-mallow, licorice, climbing 
vetch, and several ofher plants. Many plant? 
which do not naturally contain it may be 
made to yield it by growing them in dank 
damp cellars; whilst many which only nor- 

Cid < f^ a J t ^ T ry snm I l quantities,, are 
r °™- d ‘°. y "® !d “ ne}l mo re when allowed to 
egetate in the same manner. 

.Prep. 1. From aspaeactos-spbopts .— T he 
Impressed juice, after being heated. to the 


• _ , * ’ : » wwvic. xjjo reams- 

mg brown crystals are purified by washing 
with very cold water, re-solution in boiling 
water, and re-crystallisation, as in No. 1: or 
and what is better, the hot liquid, before eva- 
poration to a syrup, is digested for a short 
time with a httie pure animal charcoal in 
coarse powder, and then filtered, when large 
and beautifully white crystals are obtained by 
tbe first operation. 1 An excellent and very 
economical process. e ^ 

Prop., Crystals brilliant, transparent 
fslourless, right rhombic prisms; neutral to 

a?d' P «S er ; i non ' l5asic ’ havill g a faint, cooling, 
fn / nai f eo , us toste J scarcely soluble 

^ ate 5 ; freely solal)le in hot water- 
insoluble in strong alcohol and ether; solution 
unaffected by alkaline sulphurets, oxalate of 
ammom % acetate of lead, or infusion of gulls 

Sto2^r^f me ’ am “ oniais ^ 

1 iqt f 212 , ahr ; the -crystals lose 2 equiv. 

« 12 t of water; heated with water under : 
pressure in closed vessel, or boiled alono* 
vrath an acid or an alkali, or dissolved hi asac°- 
^rme liquid and then submitted to fermen- 

iat0 and 

° aqueous solutions of aspara- : 
gin and aspartic acid treated with a current of 

fh™° n +- #C1<i r eT0lve pDrc nit bogeit, with the 

iL™ M remainsl 6 i 

infpression I tbir I? - 65 as P m ' amide wider the 
mpression that, it is aspwrtite of ammonia 

, r a r e f'^r lfem ^ 
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minus 1 atom of water; and malamide, 
similar theoretical reasons. 

Uses. It is sedative and diuretic. — Dose . 
1 to 6 grs.; in dropsies, heart-affections, 
&c. 

ASPAR'AG-US. [L., Eng.] In lot any, a 
genus o£> low, spiny .plants, with scale-like' 
leaves, many of which are shrubs and climbers, 
of the nat. ord. Asparagese (DC. ; Liliacese — 
Lindl.). The following species, which is that 
best known in England, is, however, an excep- 
tion to this description, as it is neither climbing 
nor spinose. I 

Asparagus Officinalis. [Linn. ; L.] . Syn. 
Aspab'agus, Comm'on a., Gabd'en a. ; Spar / - 
AGUS§, SPAE / EOW-&EASS§, SPEB'AGEf§ ; As- 
peeq-e, Fr.; Spaegel, Ger. A well-kno^vn 
perennial plant, and one of the oldest and 
most delicate of our culinary vegetables. — 
Young shoots, from the underground .eyes 
(tueio'nes aspab'agi, L.); the asparagus of 
our tables; diuretic; communicate ^peculiar 
foetid odour to the urine, an& when eaten in 
excess, occasion bloody urine and accelerate fits 
of gout ; formerly esteemed emmenagogue and 
aphrodisiac. — Root (ba'dix aspae'agi, L.) f 
properties resemble those of the young shoots, 
but stronger ; one of the ‘five greater aperient 
roots > (eadTcbs apebien'tes quii^'que ma- 
jo"ees, L.) of old pharmacy. The tops and 
roots, though no longer officinal in the British 
Pharmacopoeias, are both occasionally em- 
ployed as popular remedies in dropsy and stone 
— the first being eaten in the usual way at 
tajfie ; and the second, made into an infusion 
or decoction (£ oz.to the pint), taken ad 
libitum. 

As an article of food, asparagus, in modera- 
tion, is both wholesome and nutritious. It is 
cooked by simply* boiling it rather quickly 
until tender, like the other soft green vege- 
tables; and is either served up plain, or on 
toast with melted butter or sauce Sollandaise 
in a boat. (Soyer; Rundell.) When very 
small and green, it is frequently dressed and 
served like green-peas, the tender portion of 1 
each shoot being cut into hits of equal size, 
and about l-3rd of an inch long. (Miss Acton.) 

Choke, tfc. " The large' grass is generally 
preferred ; although the smaller has the full- 
est flavour for a dish.” (Soyer.”) Unlike otner 
plants, the asparagus officinalis has not pro- 
duced a single well-markeft permanent variety 
by cultivation. 1 

Asparagus Petrss'a. [L.] Syn. Rock'-as- 

PAB'AGUS ; COBBTTDA ; ASPAB'AGUS ACUTIBO"- 
LIA, L. ; COBBTTDE, Fr. Resembles the last in 
its general qualities; but is said contain 
more asp ar agin. 

ASPAR'AMIDE (-mid). See Aseaeag^e. 

ASPAJR/TIC ACID. HC 4 H 6 N0 4 . Syn. MA- 
IL AM'IC ACID; ACIDTJM ASPAB'TICUM, L.; 

Acide aspabtique, Fr. An acid first obtained, 

i “The young shoots of polygonal turn (Solomon’s Scab, 
and others, have been substituted for asparagus^* (Lmd- 
ley’s u ftg. King.,” 3rd ed., $09.) 
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^yPlisson, from asparagin, by boiling it along 
with hydrate of’lead or of magnesia. Its salts 
are called aspab'tates (Eng., Fr. ; aSpab'tas, 

A, sing.) - See Aspabagin. 

ASPEN (-pen). Syn. Asp # , Tbem'bling 
pop'labJ ; Pop'ulus tbem'ula (Linn.), L. ; 
Tremble, Fr. Aespe (aspe), &c., Ger. A 
large tree, $ of the nat . ord. Amentacese (DC.), 
not uncommon in the moist woodlands of 
England, and found native on many of the 
Scottish rnountains. It derives its name from 
the trembling motion of its leaves, which, 
owing to the peculiar flattening of the leaf- 1 
stalks, are agitated by the slightest impulse of 
the air. Bark and leaves ^contain pop'ulin 
associated with sai&cin. Both bark and 
leaves have been used with advantage in 
strangury and intermittents. 

ASPHALT (-f£Kf). *Asphaltum. 

ASPHALT'm [L., prim. Gr.] Syn. As- 
phalt', Compact bitumen, Minebai^pitch, 
Jew's pitoh, Foss'il bitu'men, Vit'reus 
<& c. ; Asphai/tus, Bitu'men pos'sile (-e-le), 

B. Juda'icxjm, B. sol'idum, B. vix/eeum, 
Mu^MIAf, M. minera'lis*, &c., L.; Asphalts, 
Bitume mas sip, B! solide* Pons: juive, %q., 
Fr. ; Asphalt, Erdpech, Judenpech, 

Ger. A black, hard, brittle, and glossy variety 
of bitumen found on the shores of the Dead 
Sea (hence called *La'cu* AsphgMi'tes), on and 
near the shores of the Great Pitch Lake^ of 
Trinidad, and as a mineral product in various 
other parts of the world. 

Prop., fyc. Melts without decomposition, 
and, when pure, burns without residue. It is 
distinguished from other varieties of bitumen 
by its more difficult fusibility, and by its frac- 
ture^ being clean, conchoidal, and vitreous^ 
Distilled by itself it yields about 36£ of a 
peculiar bituminous oil (crude petroi$ne), 
together with combustible gases, .traces of am- 
monia, and water. % To anhydrous alcohol it 
yields 5£ of a yellow resin soluble in recti- 
fied spirit and ether ; by digesting the re- 
siduum in ether, a further 70Jof a BROWNISH- 
black ee sin is obtained, which is freely 
soluble i*i the volatile oils and in about 5 times 
its weight $f mineral naphtha. The portion 
(25|) left undissolved by ether, is very*soluble 
in The oils of turpentine arsd petroleum. 
These three resinous principles dissolve alto- 
gether, when digested, fot the oils of anise, 
rosemary, anil turpentine, and in the fixed oils. * 
(John.) According to others, asphaJtum con- 
sists almost entirely of asphaltene . (Bous- 
singault.) Paranaphthaline has been found, in 
some varieties (M. Laurent.) * Average sp. 
gr. 1 to 1*68. By friction it affords negative 
electricity. It is soluble in oil of turpentine* 
benzole, mineral and coal-tar naphtha, the fixed 
” oils, solutions oV the caustic alkalies, and several 
other liquids, by the aid of heat. : . 

Sources . That of commerce is -chiefly ob- 
tained from the shores of the Dead Sea ; but 
j much of that of the shops is a spurious article 
| of the^ most worthless character. • A short time 
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since some specimens of the purest and mosyp 
beautiful description, from tire great Bitmap . 
Bake of ^Trinidad, were given us by our re- 
spected and venerable friend, tbe late Earl 
Dundonald, who stated, that the : supply of 
both liquid .and indurated bitumens, of every 
grade of quality, was unlimited from that 
source ,* but that owing to injudicious importa- 
tions of inferior kinds, (those most easily 
shipped,) a prejudice had been created against 
them in the London market. Our personal 
investigations have since confirmed the accuracy 
of these statements. 

Uses. The finer varieties are chiefly used as 
a * glassing colour ^by artists, and in the manu- 
facture of black varnishes and japans. Tbe 
inferior kinds are applied to tbe same purposes 
as ordinary solid bitumen. The Egyptians 
used it in embalming under tbe name of 
mtj'mia; and the Babylonian builders are said 
to hav& employed it, as a cement, in lieu of 
nforfcar. It is, however, doubtful whether the 
hard semi-vitreous variety of bitumen, properly 
termed * asphaltum/ was that which was thus 
employed ; its present hardness being probably 
due* to time, « As "a medictne , it is stimulant ; 
.^jmd it was formerly used as an ingredient in 
certain plasters and ointments. See BlTUiiEH, 
Pitch, &c. A mixture of asphalt, chalk, sand, 
ground sandstone, &$., is* used as a pave- 
ment for making water-tight tanks and covers, 
as S coating for gas ancU water pipes, and for 
various other similar purposes. Sometimes the 
pitchy residue obtained by distilling off tbe 
more volatile portions of gas tar is employed to 
replace the asphalt in the foregoing mixture ; 
the product is called artificial or gas-tar 
asphaM* ^ 

Factitious Asphaltum (-tish/us). Syn. As- 
pbluaTUm: eacti^tito, L. That of the shops, 
when not an inferior kind of true asphaltum, 
is commonly made from the bottoms of Bar - 
hccdoes tour, and other mineral bitumens, by 
heating them until quite hard* Someti&es a 
little Sc%0 turpentine, batew% copaiba, or even 
common resin, is added.-* Colour, hardness, 
&c., inferior to those of native asphaltum, 

Liq'itid Asphaltum. Syn. PbSpabed' as- 
phaltCm ; Asphab'thm jhq'ttedijm, L. Brep. 
I* Sew turpentine, % on . ; melt; add asphaltum 
(in powder), 1 oz.; mix, cool a little, and 
reduce with hot oil Cf turpentine. 

2. (Wilson^.) Asphaltum, 4 V?.; melt ; add 
of hot fretfsam of copaiba, 1 lb.; and, when 
mixed, thin it with hot oil of turpentine , 
Both are used as * black japan * or ‘ varnish/ 
and as a * gluing colour * by artists, 

ASPHYXIA (-fik^a ; .fiks'-e-at). [Bo 
Cr.] Synu Aspbyx'yJ .(-e), Eng.,; Asphyxie, 
Fr.; PiJESXOSlOEEIT, SCHEIXTOD, Ger. later- 
ally, absence of pulse; hence, a fainting fit;’ 
apparent lifelassness. Its use is now generally 
confined to a suspension of vifeity from some 
cause interrupting respiration, but in which 
" Bfe is not actually extinct, and may, under 
, pourable circnmstamces, be revived. 


ASPHYXLA-4iSPIC. 

no^ j Asphyxia is commonly divided into four 
varieties by nosologists : — 

1. Asphyxia ai/gida -.—Cause. Exposure 
to intense cold. — Symp. Countenance pale, 
livid, and shrivelled ; limbs rigid. 

2. Asphyxia elec'tbtca : — Cause. Stroke 
•of lightning or electricity, — Symp. ^ Counte- 
nance pale, limbs flexible, blood incoagulable. 

3. Asphyxia mephit'ica Cause. Inha- 
lation of irrespirable gases or fumes. Symp. 
Countenance pallid, lips wan, &c. 

4. Asphyxia suppocatiq'nis i— - Cause. Suf- 
focation or strangulation, as from drowning* 
banging, &c. — Symp. Countenance turgid and 
livid. 

Treatm., fa* No general rules can be given 
exactly suitable to each variety. ^ Whenever 
it is possible to procure medical aid, it should, 
of course, be immediately sought ; as the delay of 
even, a single minute may render it unavailing. 
In the treatment of suspended animation the 
principal^bject is to effect a restoration of the 
respiratory and -circulatory functions ; the 
former of which has been arrested by the ex- 
ternal condition of the patient ; the latter, by 
the contact of morbidly carbonised blood with 
the capillary vessels of the lungs. The first 
thing to be attempted, is the restoration of 
warmth by active friction with the warm 
hands, flannels, &e. ; the second, the re-establish- 
ment of natural respiration by any available 
means, of which, perhaps, none is simpler or 
better than alternate pressure and its relaxa- 
tion, applied to the thorax and abdomen, so 
as to induce expiration first, and inspiration 
immediately afterwards, by the natural action 
and elasticity of the ribs and diaphragm. Cold 
water may also be suddenly dashed on the 
face and general surface previously warmed 
by the frictions, in the kbpe of inducing a 
more decided inspiration. If these measures 
faS, artificial respiration should be promptly 
had recourse to. (Dr. Marshall HalL) The 
warm bath, and slight electrical shocks, or 
continued streaming electricity, may also be 
applied. 

See Charcoai^Coed, Dbowxtng, Hanging, 
Bespibatioy (Artificial), Sewebs-gas, Stban- 
GtrxATiox, StrppocVriotf, &c. 

ASPHYXIATED* * Syn. Asphyxja'tus, L,,* 
Asphyxia Fr.; Asphyxtisch, Scheixtodt, 
&c„ Ger. Affected with or labouring under 
asphyxia. «(See above.) 

ASPTCf. Spike lavender or French laven- 
der; also the male lavender, spiea mrdi, or 
psewdo-nardm of old writers. See Asp. 

Aspic. In cookery, “ savory jelly extracted 
from the feculence of meat.” (Soyer.) 

Brep. (Miss Acton.) Calfs feet, % in no. ; 
veal® 4 lbs. ,* ham, J- lb. ; onions , 2 (large) ; 
carrots, 3 ; water, 1 gal. ; boil 5 or 6 hours, or 
until reduced to less than one half, strain, and 
when cold, put the jelly into a stew-pan with 
the whites of 4 eggs well beaten, a large bunch 
of .savoury herbs, 3 blades of mace (in shreds), 
a teaspoonful of wMe peppercorns, and salt, 
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s. ; keep it well stirred until pretty hot, 
then let it gently simmer for about 15 minutes, 
and, after settling, pass it through a jelly-bag 
till quite clear. After cooling a little, it is 
fit for use ; or it may be allowed to cool, and 
he at any time remelted. French cooks com- 
monly flavour it with tarragon-vinegar, added 
after clarification.. * 

Uses, fyc. “ Cold poultry, game, fish, plover's 
eggs, truffles, and various dressed vegetables, 
with many other things often elaborately pre- 
pared, and highly ornamental, are moulded 
and served in it, especially at large dejeuners 
and similar repasts. It is also much used to 
decorate raised pies, and hams ; and for many 
other purposes.” 1 

ASS (ass). Syn, As'inus, L.; Axe (a%e), 
Fr. ; Esel, Ger. The e'quus cts'inus (Linn.), a 
well-known animal found almost everywhere. 

ASSAFCETIDA. [L. and Eng.] Syn. Ass a- 
FEtlda, Devib’s puna, Eng,; Assafcetida 
gtjkmi, L, ; Stinkasand, Stinkendee asand, 
Teufels-peeck, Ger. A gum resin exuded 
from the excised root of narthex assafoetida 
(B. P.) ; from ferula assafoetida, and probably 
from ferula Persica , It yields its virtues to 
alcohol,, and forms a clear tincture, which 
becomes milky on the addition of water. It is 
imported into Europe from Persia, via Bombay, 
in cases, mats, and casks. 

Comp. Assafoetida contains from 4 to 5| of 
a peculiar volatile oil, and from 50 to 60& of 
resin of a whitish colour, turning rose-red and 
reddish-brown by exposure to the air, and 
giving a greenish solution with concentrated 
sulphuric acid. Brande resolved this resin 
into two others — one, soluble in ether; the ! 
other, insoluble in that menstruum. 

Pur. The assafoetida of the shops is generally 
in masses of a' whitish, reddish^or violet hue, 
formed principally of adhering tears or grains, 
possesses a peculiar foetid, alliaceous odour, 'and 
forms an emulsion with water in all propor- 
tions. Hot sulphuric acid blackens it and 
forms a dark blood-red liquid, sulphurous fumes 
being evolved. This solution diluted with 
water, and then saturated with potassa, has a 
blue colour, ‘which is most visible by reflected 
light. Digested first in alct&ol* and afterwards 
in weak spirit-and-water, the residuum should 
not exceed 16&. Bp. gr* 1*325 to 1‘330. It is 
frequently adulterated with inferior gums, and j 
with chalk, clay, sand, &c.* The purest and best 
is that which is clear, of a more or less, pale-red 
colour* foil of white tears, and very fcetid. 

Prop., Uses, fyc. Assafoetida is stimulant, 
antispasmodic, emmenagogue, expectorant, 
aphrodisiac, and anthelmintic, and 4s the most 
powerful of all the fcetid gum-resins. It is 
administered with advantage in several ui#rin.e 
diseases, hysteria, chorea, flatulent colic, 
hooping-cough, infantile convulsions, spas- 
modic asthma, an&some other affections of a 
spasmodic and eqnvulsive character.— Dose, 5 

1 Mjss Acton’s “Modem Cmtesrg ? Longmans, I860, 
P< 104, % 


Qi* 6 to 30 grs, ; in pills, or preferably made 
hito an emulsidn ; as an enema , 2 drs., with 
yarm water, q. s. Some oriental* nations 
e ‘jbeem it. highly as a condiment. The Brah- 
mins use it against flatulence, and to correct 
the coldness of their vegetable food. In Persia, 
the leaves of th$ plant are eaten as salad ; and 
the root, after being roasted. In cookery, it 
is now frequently employed as a substitute for 
garlic. “1 am assured by an experienced gas- 
tronome, chat the finest relish which a beef- 
steak can possess, may he communicated by ” 
(slightly) “ rubbing the gridiron, on which the 
steak is to be cooked, with assafoetida.-” 2 
ASSAY 7 (-sa). Syn. Essai (me., asaie), Fr,; 
Pbufung, &c., Ger.* Literally, a ‘trial' or 
examination. In chemistry, the determination, 
by any chemical means, of the richness of a 
substance in its essential material or more 
valuable ingredient; more particularly applied 
to quantitative analyses of the commercial 
alkalies, bleaching-powder, oxide of ^manga- 
nese, ores, and other like articles that are em- 
ployed on the large scale. In docimacy and 
metallurgy, the determination of the quantity 
of rnetal in any c*e, alloy,'* or pther metallic 
compound, particularly in the ‘dry way/ 
by the process of cupellation ; and more espe- 
cially of the quantity of pure gold, or pure 
silver, contained ih coin, bullion, and the com- 
mercial alloys and ores of these metals. The 
substance assayed*. ^See Assaying, &c. 0 
ASSAYTUG. Syn. Assay', Doc'imacy (dos'-)> 
DoetkAS'TIO AET; COTJEEILATION, Fr.; Ab- 



(a, a.) Hollers on Which the furnace rests, 

(b.) Asb-pit. « 

(ft) One of the ash-pit dampers: 

\d.) Orate supporting the muffle-plate. 

(e.) Muffle containing the cupels. „ «* 

(/.) The moutu-plate, upon which, during use, is piled, 
ignited pieces of charcoal, by which the piouth of 
the furnace is closed, and heated air made to pass 
over the cupels. 

(h.) Interior o^furnace containing charcoal. 

(i, i.} Walls of the furnace. 

(£.) Moveable chimney for regulating the draught 

TEEIBEN AITFEEE CA pAb, Ger, ike art of 
assay , or of determining the quantify of gold 
2 Pereira “Mat. 177. 


and silver in ores and alloys of these metalsl 
in the £d^y way/ or by cupellation. It diffe# 
from chemical analysis in merely furnishing' 
the quantity of the precious metal *contamia 
in the sample examined ; instead of the nature 
and proportions of all, or any, of the ingre- 
dients in the compound, at *the jvill of the 
operator. * 

Materials , Appar,, Sfc. These wee,— furnace, 
muffle, cupels , charcoal, &c., all of ^^hich must 
be provided and properly arranged for use 
before an assay can be made : — 

The fur'kaoe employed at the Royal Mint, 
and at Goldsmiths’ Hall, London, is figured 
in section in the mgr., and has the following 
dimensions : — Total heitfht, 2| feet ; from the 
bottom teethe grate , 6 inches,* grate , muffle - 
plate, and led of loam that covers it, 3 inches; 
space between the grate and the bottom of the 
funnel or chimney, 21£ inches; funnel, 6 
iqphes. m A furnace of any other shape and 
size may be employed, provided it affords a 
sufficient heat, and allows of the easy intro- 
duction of the muffle. 

mxtfe'le (mufl) is^a vessel mad% of 
clay (see engr.J, ana furnished with an opening 
admit of the introduction of the cupels, and 



the complete inspection of the process. It is 
placed on the muffle-plate (see above), by vihich 
it is introduced into the furnace. . 

The ctt'pel (ku'-pel) is a small, porous, 
shallow crucible, usually made of bone ashes 
or burnt horn. ^ The powder (slightly moistened 
with water), is placed in a circular ^steel 
mould, and after being pressed down tight, is 
finished off with a rammer having a convex 
face of polished steel, whiph is forcibly struck 
with a mallet, until the mass becomes suffi- 
ciently J^ard and adherent. The newly formed 
cupel is then carefully removed and exposed 
in the air foif a fortnight,* or three weeks, to 
dry.. Fig. 3 represents a cupel in section, and 
Jig. 4, the tongs, useS fo& charging it. The 
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best weight for cupels fanges between 180 and 
200 grs. Those used at the Royal Mint are 
made of the calcined cores of os^horns. 

JProc. of ass. The muffle, with the cupels 
properly arranged on the ‘ muffle-plate/ is 
placed in the furnace, and *the charcoal 
added find lighted at the top, by means of a 
few ignited pieces thrown on last. After the 
cupels, have been exposed for about hjjff an 


hour, and have become white hot, the lead (see 
below) is put into them by means of the tongs. 
As soon as this becomes bright red and ‘ circu- 
lating, 9 as it is called, the specimen for assay, 
wrapped in a small piece of paper or lead-foil, 
is added. The fire is now kept up strongly 
until the metal enters t$te Itead and «freulates 
well, when the heat, slightly diminished, is so 
regulated that the assay appears convex ami 
more glowing than the cupel itself, whilst the 
1 undulations ’ circulate in all directions, am! 
the middle of the metal appears smooth, with 
a margin of litharge which is freely absorbed 
by the cupel. When the metal becomes bright 
and shining, or, in technical language, begins 
to 4 lighten / and prismatic hues suddenly Hash, 
across the globules, and undulate and cross 
each other, followed by the metal becoming 
very brilliant and clear, and at length fixed 
and solid (called the 4 brightening ’), the sepa- 
ration is ended and the process complete. The 
cupels a?* then drawn to the mouth of the 
muffle, and allowed to cool slowly. When 
quite cold, the resulting 1 button/ if of silver, 
is removed by the pliers or tongs frbra the 
cupel, and after being flattened' on a small 
anvil of polished steel, with a polished steel 
hammer, to detach adhering oxide of lead, and 
cleaned with a small hard brush, is very aceu~ 
rately weighed. The weight is that of the 
pure silver; and the difference between 
the toeighl of the alloy before cupellation, and 
that of the button of pure metal, represents 
the proportion of alloy in the sample examined. 
(See below.) In the case of GOLD, the ‘but- 
ton’ has to undergo the subsequent opera- 
tions of quartation , parting, and annealing, 
before it is weighed; as described under that 
metal. 

Assayed s mights, Sfc. The materials used 
in ^saying are accurately weighed in a balance 
of the most susceptible description; and the 
weights are given in terms of the * notation * 
employed by assayers. The * fineness / i rich- 
ness, 3 or ‘ degree of purity ’ of gold is ex- 
pressed in carats . Pure gold is spoken of as 
24 carats fine; and any other sample contain- 
ing in 24 parts oqjy 12, 18, 22, &c. # parts of 
pure gold, is said %o be as many carats fine* 
Evyy carat is nominally divided into 4 * assay - 
grains / each assay-grain into 4 quarters,* and 
each quarter into ‘ eighths ’ (— ^ carat), 
giving 768* “ reports 33 for GOLD. On this 
system fractional alloys are commonly spoken 
of as of so many ‘carats and thirty-seconds 
fine.’ The real quantity taken for assay, tech- 
nically termed the ‘assay-pound/ is, however, 
very small, generally either 12 grs. or 6 grs. ; 
which makes each assayers eighth-grain, or 
“refort,” equal to either the ^ or ^ gr. 
Troy, as the case may be. The nominal as- 
say eSs gold carat is 12 grs. The “ journey - 
weight of gold ” is 15 lbs. Troy ( « 701 sove- 
reigns = 1402 half-sovereigns). 

The ‘fineness, 3 ‘ richness,’ or ‘purity* of 
silver was formerlj expressed in penny- 
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' weights; hut is now generally reckoned in 
lOOOtks, which admits of greater accuracy. ’ 
Pure silver was said to be 44 silver of 12 penny- 
weights.” If it contained* 1, 2, or 3 parts of 
alloy,, it was termed 44 silver of 11, 10, or 9 
pennyweights,” as the case might be. Every 
assayed pennyweight was nominally divided 
into 24 grs., and hence gave 288 line grains, or 
* reports / for silver. The fineness of speci- 
mens containing odd grains, was given in 
pennyweights and fine grains. The 4 assay- 
pound J for silver , on this system, may be 24 
Troy gr., when 2 real grains are equal to 1 
4 fine pennyweight/ and real gr. equal to 1 
4 fine-grain/ In the decimal method pure 
silver is = 1000. The usual weight of s^ver 
taken for the 4 assay-pound/ when the fine- 
ness L reckoned in lOOOths, is 20 Troy grs., 
every v^-d grain of which represents i^nnj-th 
of fineness; and so on of smaller divisions. 
The mint “ journey weight of silver is 60 lbs. 
Troy (= 3920 shillings, or alike vafcie in other 
denominations). * 

Patio . Cupellation, which is the distinctive 
and most important operation in assaying 
gold and silver, is founded upon the feeble 
affinity which these metals have for oxygen, 
in comparison with copper, tin, and other 
cheaper metals; and on the tendency which 
these latter metals have to oxidise rapidly in 
mtaet with lead at a high temperature, and 

.ink with it into any porous earthen vessel, 

in a thin, glassy or vitriform state. The con- 
ditions essential to the success of the process, 
and which are found in the precious metals, are 
• — that 44 the metal from which we wish to part 
the oxides must not be volatile;” and that 
44 it should also melt and form a button at the 
-heat of cupellation; for otherwise it would 
continue disseminated*, attache® to the portion 
of oxide spread over the cupel, and incajiable^ 
of being collected.” 1 

Concluding remarks . The art of assaying 
requires very great care, skill, and experience, 
for its due exercise ; and from the costliness gf 
the precious metals, and their general employ- 
ment for coin, jewelry, plate, &c., is of the 
utmost importance both* to individuals and 
governments. Such is the 'extreme delicacy of 
the operation of cupellation, that, withoitf the 
requisites alluded to, it is more likely to fail 
than to give reliable resu^s. In assay is thought 
to be good when the 4 button ’ of* 4 bead ' sepa- 
rates readily from the cupel, has a round “form, 
with a brilliant upper surface, and the lower 
one granular and of a dead metallic lustre. 
When the upper surface is 4 dea$ 5 and 4 flat/ 
too much heat has been employed ; and in the 
^■ase of silver, some of the metal may have 
been lost by fuming or absorption, Whfen the 
bead adheres to the cupel, or is spongy, varie- 
gated, or has scales of litharge still adhering 
"to it, either too little heat has been used, or the 
process has been stopped before the assay was 
complete. The remed^is re-exposure to heat 
i Ure’a “Diet, of Arts, j fc, if./’ 5th ed., i, 214. 
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--in the cupel, adding a little powdered charcoal 
r a few small pieces of paper, and continuing 
the heat until the metal 4 brightens 4 and 4 cir- 
culates ? 'freely. The lead employed must be 
absolutely pure, or that technically called 
c poor lead / and, for tins purpose, is commonly 
prepared % thS reduction of refined litharge 
mixed w$h some carbonaceous matter, by 
heat ; but, according to the late T. H. Henry, 

“ lead reduced from the litharge of commerce 
usually contains from fO to 15 dwt. of silver 
per ton.” These remarks apply equally to gold 
and silver. 

The process of assaying by the cupel, how- 
ever skilfully conducted, gwes much less accu- 
rate results, especially with silver, than the 
method of chemical analysis, often termed 
4 humid 1 or 4 volwmetrical assay j whilst it is, 
in all cases, much more troublesome and ex- 
pensive, and with compounds containing only 
bmall quantities of the precious metals, is not 
to he depended on. See Gold, {Silver; also . 
Carat. Cupellation, Parting Limitation, 
Quartation, Repining-, &c. (and below).* 

^ssay of the Touch. The fineness of jewel- 
ry, and of small^quantities of* gold which it 
is either impossible or inconvenient to assays 
according to the nsual method, is generally 
determined by jpeans of touch-needles and 
touch-stones. The fosrner ai^ made in sets, 
containing gold of different degrees ©^fine- 
ness, and differently alloyed with copper and 
silver. The latter are usually of black basalt ; 
bnt pieces of good black pottery answer the 
purpose very well. The mode of using them is 
to mark the stone with the sample under ex- ‘ 
amination, and to compare its appearance, 
hardness, colour, &e., with that produced by 
one gr more of tbe needles. When the two 
are similar, the quality or 4 fineness * is con- 
sidered to he the same. The marks are then 
further examined ly heating the 4 touch-stone * 
to Redness, and moistening the strokes with 
aquafortis , when the appearances resulting from 
oxidation, &c., differ according to the nature 
and quantity of flhe alloy. A nearly similar 
method is sometimes adopted with silver; 
hut the characteristics are scarcely so distiiftt 
with that metal. (See above.) * 

^Hu/mid Assaying, Humid 'Assay. Terms 
applied to the estimation of the quantity of 
gold and silver in gres ^nd alloys in the moist 
way, more Especially by the method known £& 
volumetrical analysis. See Goid (Esthn.), 
Silver (Estim.), Volumetrical Analysis, 
&c. 

ASSIMILATION. [Eng., Er.] Syn. Assi- 
mila'tio, L.; Aneigmjng, Vbrahnliohrng, 
&c., Ger. In physiology , the conversion of 
food into n^riment, and finally into the sub- 
stances which compose the bodies of animals 
and plants ; tjie function of nutrition. 

* Those designs of furthtf information m the subject 
than that contained in this work, are referred to Mitchell’s 
“Manual of Assaying /’ and to The various memoirs of 
Gay-Lussac, Chainlet, D’Arcet, Tillet, Brands, Ure, Henry, 
ana gfchers. ' ' - ' ( ' 
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ASTBuEK'IC. Syn, Asthen'ictfs, L. ; As- 
THfeQtrE, Debile, Fr. ; ScThwach, Ger, 
Weak ; Sebilitated. In pathology, an epithel 
of diseases (asthen'ic diseases) accompanied 
"by great and well-marked debility, 

ASTHEITOPY. Syn. Asthenopia, L. In 
pathology , incapacity to keep t^e eyes fixed on 
near or small objects for any lengfli of time 
without confusion of vision. The* common 
causes are over-exertion of the eyes, particu- 
larly by artificial light? or by a very*brilliant 
one, or during convalescence; congestion of 
the ocular vessels; debilitating discharges or 
indulgences; and general nervous debility, 
however produced. It • appears to consist in 
weakness of the apparatus, by which the eye is 
adjusted foj the vision of near objects ; w and 
along with this “there is an irritable state of 
the retina* connected in tome manner with a 
tendency to internal congestion of the eyes.” 1 
The treatment may consist of rest to the eyes, 

, and*ablut?on of them in cold water, with such 
other efforts to restore their tone and the 
general health as are Noticed under Amatj- 
bosis. The prospect of complete cure, when 
the <fluse is, ppt removable? is unfavorable ; 
but even when confirmed the disease is not 
^likely to end in blindness. The use of convex 
spectacle s of very low porter will generally be 
found serviceable. Seg Eift, Spectacles, 
Vision, &c. * 

AStTHA (ast'-ma 2 ). [fin g, Ger., Gr<] 
Syn. Asthme, Fr. ; JEngbrustigkeit, Ger. 
In pathology , a well-known disease comiBg on 
by fits, and characterised hy shortness and diffi- 
culty of breathing, accompanied hy a wheezing 
sound, cough, stricture and tightness pi the 
chest, with other like symptoms. These 
gradually increase until the patient can no 
longer Remain ip. a recumbent position, bSing, 
as it were, threatened with immediate suffoca- 
tion ; and they generally terminate, after the 
lapse of a few hours, in cojffous expectoration. 
The attack usually commences towards evening, 
and the symptoms increase in urgency during 
the night — often occurring suddenly after the 
first sleep — until at length, t>n the approach of 
morning, a remission takes place, siffi, in all 
probability, the patient, worn out and exhausted, 
falls into a souid sleep. 0^ awaking in tie 
morning he still feels the ‘ tightness * at the 
chest, breathes with sime difficulty, which is 
increased hy moving, and *cannot lie in bed 
unless his head and shoulders are greatly 
raised. After a repetition of the fits for some 
nights, they at length moderate, and after 
more considerable remissions, pas% off at last, 
leaving the patient in hi§ usual state of health 
for a time, or until fresh exciting causes pro- 
duce a return of the disease. For an evening 
or two previous to the fit, the pati&it generally 
feels drowsy, indolent, and low-spirited, and 
experiences -a sensation of fulness about the 


stotfiaeh, with headache, genera! uneasiness, 
and indigestion — these are the premonitory 
symptoms. 


Asthma is princlp 
periods of life, ana 


1 T. W. Jones, “ Defects of Sight;” Lortffi, 1856 j p. 82. 

3 d&th’ma, (with ih fully sounded), as given by Knowles, 
is difficultly pronounceable, and is no w obsolete. 


sfaolly confined to the later 
id appears in many ca*es to 
be hereditary. It is generally severest in the 
heat of summer, or in the ioggy or 4*mp or 
windy weather of winter. The fits vary in 
duration from two to several hours. Some- 
times copious expectoration commences early, 
which has led to the division of asthma, by 
nosologists, into two kinds — dry, nervous, or 
spasmodic asthma (asthjia sic'crai, L.) and 
humid a . (a. hu'midttm, L.). 

The exciting causes of asthma are exposure 
to sudden changes of temperature, particularly 
fron#heat to cold ; unwholesome effluvia, hard 
drinking, heavy meals, indigestion* violent ex- 
ercise^ and cold, damp, foggy, and sometimes, 
windy weather. 

Treatm. A dry, warm, and airy situation as 
a residence, should, if possible, be sought. The 
use of flannel next the skin, and tepid or warm 
bathing is also advantageous. The bowels 
should he kept regular by mild aperients, and 
the stomach preserved in order by the adoption 
of a light and wholesome diet; particularly 
avoiding excess in either eating or drinking. 
The severity of the paroxysm may be generally 
lessened by adopting the sitting posture, and 
inhaling the vapour of hot water or of an 
infusion of chamomile. Small doses of cam- 
phor, ether, and opium, frequently repeated, 
may also be tried. The inhalation of the 
vapour* of a little tar liquefied hy heat, is said 
to often produce considerable relief. The 
fumes arising from the slow combustion of 
porous paper dipped in a solution of nitre, and 
dried, have also been recommended. “The 
fumes of a piegs as big as Wne's hand being 
placed on an earthenware plate* and ignited, 
presently become sensible throughout the 
room; and within a quarter of an hour their 
influence, in many cases, is rendered evident, 
in clearing the passages, and gradually open- 
ir% the air-tubes.” “ Of calming vapours that 
of chloroform is, however, the one likely, in 
respect of its soothing pow'er, to supersede all 
others. Inspired m* moderate quantity, far 
less than is requisite to produce general in- 
sensibility, it has been found of singular effi- 
cacy in allaying, afronce, the spasmodic distress 
of an asthma-fit. But it is a remedy too 
potent and subtle to be intrusted to the 
discretion of the patient himself” (Dr. 
Watson) ; unless, indeed, he well understands 
its properties and nature, and has some friend 
near him to •restrain his using it too freely — a 
thing he is, unfortunately, often tempted, by 
the urgency of the symptoms, to do. “Bleed- 
ing is an imprudent operation in every species 


of asthma” (Dr. Bree); and has often proved 
highly injurious, especially ih elderly persons. 
It is only in full plethoric habits, or when 
the paroxysms are very severe, and attended 
with signs of congesflfon of the lungs and 
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brain, indicated by lividity o£ tbe countenance, } tends to improve the tone of tbe system, and 
stupor, extreme dyspnoea, &c., that blood may be adopted, in nearly all casesj ^ith per- 
sbould be taken ; and then only by 4 cupping ’ $feet safety. See Aib-bath (Compressed), 
between tbe shoulders, or by leeches to the -Oigabs, Datttba, &c. 
chest. Emetics, and active purgatives, must Grind'er’s Asthma. See Melanosis, 
also be aVoided during the paroxysm ; at which ASTRIN'GENT (-trnrjV-). [Eng., Pr.] Syn. 
time d^stiveness *may be best removed by an Astbin'gens, *L. ; Zusasoienziehend, Ger. 
aperient clyster containing assafoetida, At That straitens or causes wrinkling or con- 
other times, emetics (of ipecacuanha) and striction. In pharmacology , an epithet of sub- 
diaphoretics , followed by mild purgatives , may stances pr agents (astbin'gents ; astein- 
be administered with advantage ; indeed, an gen'tia, L.) which constrict animal fibre and 
emetic, taken a few hours before an impending coagulate albuminous fluids, and thereby ob- 
fit, will frequently prevent its accession. Dy$- viate relaxation and check excessive secretion 
peptic symptoms must he treated in. the usual or discharges. In modern use, the word, both 
manner. “ Chalk and opium will astonish the as an adj. and subst., is chiefly applied to in- 
asthmatic, by the excellence of their effects ternal remedies; tihose of a like character, 
when the irritation proceeds from dyspepsia employed externally, being usually termed 
of the first passages only.” (Dr. Bree.) The ‘ styptics/ ‘ desiccants/ &c. 
same authority also states that ‘vinegar/ The principal astringents are — alcohol alum, 

separately administered, counteracts the flatu- chalybeates (generally), sulphate of copper , 
lence and distension of the stomach. sulphate and perchloride of irony ablate and 

Various other remedies have £een recom- diaeetate of lead \ lime, bichloride of mercury, 
mended for asthma; ameng which are the nitrate of silver , vegetable astringents (see 
smoking of tobacco and stramonium. In using below), acetate, carbonate, chloride , oxide, and 
the latter herb, the root and lower parts of sulphate of zinc , &c. See Desiccants, £typ- 
the stem are chopped up and placed in the tics, Tonics, &c! * * 

howl of a common tobacco-pipe, and a few Efm'eral Astringents. See Astbingeniu 
whiffs are occasionally taken. Drinking at (above). 

the same time should he avoided. Lately Vegetable Astringents (vef-). Of these the 
lobelia inflata (Indian tobacco) has been highly principal are — alkarset, bistort, catechu, the 
extolled in asthma, in doses of — tincture, 20 cinchona barks and their alkaloids , dragon's 
or 30 drops, to 2 teaspoonfuls — powder, 5 to blood, French or red rose, gaUs, kino, logwood , 
15 or 20 grs.; taken at the commencement or mastiche, oak-bark, red sander’s wood, rhatany, 
shortly before tbe accession of the fit, and tormentil, tannic acid, gallic acid , and areca 
repeated after the interval of an hour, if nut . (See above.) 

nausea or expectoration does not intervene. Astringent Principle. A term formerly 
Sir John Eloyer is said to have been cured of restricted to tannin; but now commonly 
an asthma of 60 years 5 standing, at the age of applied to the astringent matter of any vege- 
80, by the constant use of very strong coffee, table. 

Sir John PringTe adopted tiie same remedy A^MOM'ETER. Syn. - Atmibom'etsie ; At- 
with great success. He remarks, “ One quality mom'etbttm, &c., L. ; Atmometbe, &c., Er. 
occurred to me which I have observed of that In chemistry and % neteorology , an instrument 
liquor (coffee), confirming what you have said foj measuring the rate of evaporation from a 
of its sedative powers. It is the best abater humid surface. 

of periodic asthma which I have seen. The ATMOSPHERE (-fSre). Syn. Atmo- 
coffee used ought to be tbe best Mocha, ne\?ly sphe"ea,L.; At&osphebe, Ft.; Atmosphabe, 
burnt, and made very strong immediately after DunStebeis, Ger. Primarily, a ‘ vapour- 
grinding it. I commonly order an ounce for sphere / *appr:, the assemblage of respirable 
one dish, which is £o he Repeated with fresh gas and aeriform vapours which surround the 
coffee after the interval of a quarter qr half 3arth ; Jig., any* surrounding* medium or in- 
an hour; and which I direct to he taken fluence. 

without milk or sugar. 551 * Comp., Chem.pipp.ffPur., Uses, fycl See AlB 

Very recently cigars fnd cigarettes of datura (Atmosphlric). • 

tatula, Linn. — a peculiar species of stramo- Mechanical properties of the atmosphere: — 

nium — have been prepared by Messrs. Savory Coloub The prevailing colour of the at- 
and Moore ; and are strongly recommended by mosphere is blue; at considerable elevations 
Drs. Watson, Latham, Eergusson, and many this blue tint is lost, and the skv appears deep 
other physicians of eminence, as # the very best black. The prevalence of blue is referred to 
remedy yet introduced for asthma. the greater facility with which the blue and 

A change of diet and habits, and pafticu- violet rays^are reflected; whilst the glowing 
larly a change of residence, will often prodnce tints of morning and evening are conceived to 
a marked improvement in asthmatic patients, arise from the red rays possessing greater mo* 
and even effect a cure, when Medicines have mentum than the oth&r rays of the spectrum, 
foiled. The use of bark and bitters, or mild Density : — The density of the atmosphere 

chalybeate tonics (when not contra-indicated) diminishes with the distance from the earth** 
1 “Letter t9 Lr. Psrciifal* surface, and tbit in the duplicate ratio of the 



altitude. Thus* if at a given altitude thel 
density of the air is only one half what it is& 
at the 10vd of the sea, at twice that elevations! 
it possesses only one fourth that density. Or 
this fact depends the application of the baro- 
meter to the determination of the elevation 
“or depression of any point above or below the 
level of the sea, taken as a standard. 


Density of the Atmosphere at Different 
Elevations. By» Prop. Graham. 


Height above the level 
of the Sea in miles 

Volume 
of Air. 

Height of the 
Barometer. 

/ 

0* 

b 

30 

2-?05 

2 

15 

5*41 

! 4 

7-5 

8*115 

$ 

3-75 

10*82 

16 

1-875 

13*525 

32 

•9375 

* 16*23 

64 

•46875 


Height, &c. : — If the density of the air 
were«mniform throughout itstwhole extent, tQe 
height of the atmosphere, measured by a cor- 
responding column of mercury, would he barely 
5£ miles. As, however, its density decreases 
with the distance from the errth's surface, its 
real height mCst be considerably greater. 
Kepler found that the reflection and refraction 
of the sun’s rays by the atmosphere, producing 
twilight, ceases when that luminary descends 
18 degrees below the horizon,* whence it is 
calculated that the atmosphere cannot have a 
greater altitude than 45 miles. On the other 
hand, there is reason to believe that it cannot 
he much.' less than this sum. es With a good 
air-pump air may be rarefied 300 times >*sup- 
'posing r this to he the utmost' limit to which 
\ rarefaction can be carried, tbe atmosphere 
would still extend to an altitude of above 40 
miles.” Whether, in a state of extreme tenuity 
in which its grosser properties are lost, it ex- 
tends indefinitely into spac#, was formerly a 
subject of controversy. That its boundaries 
a^e limited, and that it belongs exclusively* to 
’our earth* appears almost certain. “We are 
warranted in concluding that the atoms of Hr 
are not infinitely divisible, and consequently, 
that the atmosphere h&s a limit ,* and the limit 
“must be situated at that* heigh t Q above the 
earth, where the gravitation of the atoms is 
just equal to the force of their repulsion.” 1 
Under ordinary circumstances the mercury of 
the barometer ♦.falls about one inch for every 
1000 feet of elevation. 

Pressure : — The weight or pressure of the 
atmosphere is shown by the rise of water in 
the barrel of the common ‘lifting* pump, and 
'the suspension of the mercurial column in the 
, tube of the barometer The ^st affords a 
ready means of determining the actual pres- 
sure of the air ; the column of mercury, and 
1 Braude’s ts Dict. of lit, Scl ,, £ Art” 


the' column of air by which it is suspended, 
resembling two weights in equilibrio, at the 
opposite extremities of the same balance. 
The mean height of the barometer at the level 
of the sea, in England, is 28*6 inches (~ about 
33& feet of water); and as a cubic inch of 
mercury weighs 3425*92 gjjs. or *48^56 lb., 
it follows that the weighC of a column of mer- 
cury whose base is a square inch, is 14*6 lbs. 
avoirdupois. The pressure of the atmosphere 
is not merely downwards, but is equally dif- 
fused in all directions, and exerts a most 
powerful effect in tbe economy of organic 
beings. On the surface of the body of an adult 
of ordinary size (say = 15 sq. feet, or 2160 
inches), it amounts to the enormous weight of 
31,536 tbs., which is not sensible, only because 
it is balanced by the force of the elastic fluids 
in the interior of the body. Were this equi- 
librium to be suddenly destroyed, the conse- 
quence would be, either that the body would 
be instantly torn to pieces with explosive vio- 
lence, or that it would be crushed under the 
overwhelming weight that would suddenly 
fall upon it. Even the comparatively slight 
variations of atmospheric pressure which 
occur with changes of wind, weather, and 
season, exercise a perceptible effect on the 
functions of life. 


Mean pressure of the Atmosphere at the level 
of the Sea , in different latitudes , at 32° 
Eahr., expressed in inches of mercury. 


Lat. 

Height 

(inches). 

Lat. 

Height 

(inches). 

Lat. 

Height 

(inches). 

0° 

29*930 

40° 

30*019 

54£° 

29*926 

10 

29*975 

45 

30*000 

60 

29-803 

20 

30*064 

49 

29*978 

64 

29-606 

30 

fr 

30*108 

J>1* 

29*951r 

67 

29-673 


Temperature : — The temperature of the 
atmosphere , independently of changes arising 
from variations of latitude and season, di- 
nHnishes, like its density, with its elevation. 
In general, every 100 yards of ascent cat^jes 
the temperature to fall 1° Pahr. See Air 
(Atmospheric), Epidemic#, Ventilation, Ac. “ 
Atmosphere. In engineering and pneumatics , 
the pressure of a column of mercury at 0° 
Cent, or 32° Pahr^ which is 76 centimetres or 
29*9218 inches high, H the mean level of the 
sea in latitude 45°, taken as a standard of 
that exerted by other elastic fluids. In prac- 
tice this is assumed to he 15 lbs. to the square 
inch, under a barometrical pressure of 30 
inches. Tim, steam or air condensed so as to 
exert a pressure of 30 lbs. per sq. inch, is said 
to be $6 two atmospheres ; at 45 lbs., of three 
atmospheres , &c. 

ATOM (*um). Atomic Weight, Atomic 
Theory. Syn. At'omus, L.; Atome, Ft,; 
Atom, Untheilbare theilchen, Ger. 

Atomic Weight. When the elements unite 
chemically, they invariably do so in the propor- 
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ing it in 5 times its weight of alcohol, de- 
colouring it with pure animal charcoal, dis- 
tilling off greater part of the alcohol, and 
evaporation and crystallisation by a very gentle 
heat ,* or only about one half the spirit is dis- 
tilled off, and 3 or 4 times its volume of water 
gradually agitated jvitli it, the resulting milky 
liquid being then heated to boiling, and allowed 
to cool very slowly, when nearly the whole 
of the ateopia crystallises out after a few 
hours. The same may he effected by at once 
agitating 6 or 8 volumes of water with the 
alcoholic solution, and setting aside the mix- 
ture for 12 to ,24 hours, by which time the 
crystallisation will be completed. This process 
originated with Soubeiran, was improved by 
Mein, and subsequently, with slight modifica- 
tions, adopted by Liebig. The product is about 
0'3£ of the weight of root operated on. 

4. (Bouchardat and Cooper.) The filtered 
tincture is precipitated with iodine dissolved 
in an aqueous solution of iodide of potassium, 
the resulting ioduretted hydrjodate of atropia, 
decomposed by zinc-and- water, the metallic 
oxide separated by means of carbonate of po- 
tassa, and the alkaloid thus obtained dissolved 
in alcohol, and crystallised. 

5. (Mr. Luxton.) The dry leaves of bella- 
donna are gently boiled, for 2 hours, in dis- 
tilled water just sufficient to cover them, and 
the resulting decoction is strained through 
a coarse cloth into a large precipitating jar ; 
this process is repeated with a second quantity 
of distilled water, and the two decoctions 
mixed; concentrated sulphuric acid is now 
added in the proportion of 2 drs. to every 
pound of leaves operated on, by which the 
vegetable albumen of the decoction is preci- 
pitated, and the liquid becomes clear and sherry- 
coloured ,* the clear'ffiquor is now decanted or 
syphoned off, and, if necessary, filtered,* the 
filtrate is now decomposed by either passing 
a stream of gaseous ammonia through it, or by 
suspending in it a lump of carbonate of am- 
monia. The effect is that the liquid turns 
black, and crystals of ateopia are slowly 1 
formed and deposited. At the expiration of a 
day or two, the supernatant mother-liquid is 
removed with a syphon, stud the crystals thrown 
on a filter to drain and dry. 1 It may be puri- 
fied by re-solution and crystallisation. l*lb. 
of leaves yields 40 grs. ; or at the rate of fully 

6. (Babourdin.) To the crystallised juice of 
the plant (previously heated to coagulate its 
albumen, filtered, and allowed to cool), 1 quart ; 
is added of caustic potassa, 1 dr. ; and after- 
wards, of chloroform, 1 oz. ,* the wHble is then 
agitated well, and after an hour’s repose, the 
supernatant liquor is poured from the deco- 
loured chloroform, which, after being washed 
with distilled water as long as it gives, any 
colour to that liquid, is placed in a small re- 
tort, and the chloroform distilled off by the 
heat of a water bath ; the residuum is dis- 

1 “ Pham. Journ.,’% 854-5, p. 299. 


solved in a little water acidulated with sul- 
furic acid, arid precipitated with carbonate 
qji potassa, in slight excess; the precipfitifte is re- 
O 3 solved in alcohol, and the solution, by sponta- 
neous evaporation, yields crystals of ateopia. 

7. (Ure.) From the expressed juice of the 
fresh, or the watery extract of the dry plant, 
by treating *it with caustic soda, in slight ex-* 
cess, and then agitating the mixture with ] £ 
times its volume of ether ; the ateopia taken 
up by the ether is %ain deposited after 
repose for some time, and is then purified by- 
repeating the treatment with fresh ether as 
often as necessary. 

8. Freshly precipitated hydrate of magnesia 
is added to the , coagulated and filtered ex- 
pressed juice, and the mixture evapprated to 
dryness, as quickly as possible, in a water 
bath ; the residuum *is pulverised and di- 
gested in strong alcohol, and the clear liquid 
allowed to evaporate spontaneously. The 
crystals may he purified by repeated re- solu- 
tions in alcohol. 

Frop.y Teats, Sfc. The crystals obtained from 
hot concentrated solutions, colourless, trans- 
partnt, silky prism^ from Solutions in dffute 
spirit, silky needles, like those of disulphate of 
quinine. It is colourless ; has a hitter, acrid, 
and somewhat metallic taste ; dissolves in 200 
parts (300 parts— -Thomson) of cold and 50 to 
54 parts of boiling water, in 1? parts of cold 
alcohol, and in 25 pgrts of cold, and 6 parts 
of boiling ether ; it has an alkaline reaction, 
fuses at about 194° Fahr., is slightly volatile 
at common temperatures, and freely rises in 
vapour at 212° Fahr. ; at higher temperatures 
it volatilises with partial decomposition ; with 
the agids it forms salts, of -which several are 
crystaffisable. 

TestS. — 1. Nitric acid forms with it a yellow 
Solution : — 2. With cold sulphuric acid it gives 
a colourless solution, which becomes red only 
when heated : — 3. Aqheous solutions of atropia 
and its salts are — a., turned red by tincture 
of iodine — A, gives a citron-yellow precipitate 
with terchloride o $ gold — e., a fiocculent 
whitish precipitate with tincture of galls, and 
— d., a yellowish-white one with bichloride of** 
platinum : — 4. Heated with caustic po&tssa or 
sodsf it suffers decomposition, and ammonia is 
evolved:— 5. A weak solution cautiously ap- 
plied to the eyelid or conjunctiva, produces 
dilation of the pupil lasting for several hours. * 

Tur., fyc. Alkaloid prepared from the root 
of atropa belladonna. Crystals ; white, in the 
form of prisms ; soluble in water and rectified 
spirit. It lea^s no ash when burned with free 
access of air (B. F.). * 

JPhys. eff. It is a very powerful narcotico- 
acrid poison. 1 Its effects are similar to these 
of belladonna, Sufc considerably more powerful. 

<c A very minute (imponderable) quantity ap- 
plied to the eye»is sufficient to dilate the pupil,” 
(Pereira.) The to xg- gr, often causes very 
serious effects in the human subject The 

* A “<5erebro- spinal * 

• , n 
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of a grain accelerates tlic pulse, affects the 
brain, causes dryness of the ‘throat, difficulty 
of deglutition, dilation of the pupil, dimmfs 
of sight, giddiness, strangury, . numbness f>f 
limbs, sense of formication in the arms, 
rigidity of thighs, depression of pulse, and 
sometimes feebleness or losstof voice. These 
« symptoms continue for from 12 *fco 2 4 hours. 
In larger doses death ensues. * 

Ant, $fc. These may he similar to those 
described under Belladonna and alkaloid. 

Uses. Chiefly as an external agent, as a sub- 
stitute for belladonna, to cause dilation of the 
pupil ; and as a local anaesthetic or anodyne, 
especially in facijtl neuralgia. Internally, it 
has been occasionally giyen in hooping-cough, 
chorea, %nd a few other nervous diseases. — 
Dose, -j^r gr., gradually increased to or occa- 
sionally, even gr. involution, or made into a 
pill with liquorice powder and honey, or syrup, 
or used endermically ; for a collyrium, 1 gr. to 
Abater 1 oz., a few drops only being applied to 
the eye at a time ; the greatest caution in each 
case being observed. Jt is also employed to 
make the sulphate. In dispensing it, a single 
d^op of acetic acid, or dilute sulphuric acidfwill 
he found to facilitate and ensure its perfect so- 
lution. See Belladonna and Belladonine. 

Atropia, Sulphate of. Sun. Atro'pia sul'- 
phas, L. Prep. (B, V.f Take of atropia, 
120 grs. ; dismled water , 4 Ji. drs. ; diluted 
sulphuric acid, a sufficiency. 

Mix the atropia with the water and add the 
acid gradually, stirring them together until the 
alkaloid is dissolved and the solutionis neutral. 
Evaporate it to dryness at a temperature not 
exceeding 100°. 

Characters and Tests. — A colourless powder, 
soluble in water, forming a solution wnich is 
neural to test-paper, and when applied to the 
eye dilates the pupil as the solution of atropia 
does. It leaves no ash when burned with free 
access of air. 11 

Intended for external application. It is a 
powerful poison. 

Uses, Sfc. The same as those of the pure' 
alkaloid. — Dose. to gr., either in solution 

~or pills; 1 to 3 gr., to water, T fl. oz., as a 
collyrfam, of which a few drops seldom fail 
to produce fall dilation of. the pupil in atOut a 
quarfcerof an hour ; 1 to 2 grs., to lard, 1 dr., forms 
an excellent ointment in neuralgic affections. 

~ Obs. Sulphate of atrdpia (whhh is intended 
for external use only) is rather difficult to 
crystallise, as it has a tendency to assume an 
amorphous or gum-like condition. It is more 
soluble tharf the pure alkaloid; and like it, is 
a terrific poison. » 

ATROPTC ACID. Syn. Acidto: Ateop'i- 
cto, L. The’name given by Richter to a vola- 
tile crystallisable substance, possessing acid pro- 
perties, found in atropa belladonna or deadly 
nightshade. In many respects it resembles 
benzoic acid, from which, however, it is dis- 
tinguished by not precipitating the salts of iron. 

ATEOPOTA, At'ropine. See Atkopia. 
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♦AT'TAR. See Otto and Volatile Oils. 

ATTELETTES (-lets'). [Fr.] In coohry, 
small skewers, generally of silver, with orna- 
mental heads. The term is aim applied to small 
dishes (entrees, &c.) in which the articles are 
mounted on attelettes. §mall fish, as smelts, 
are often served in this way* See Aigt&li/ktte. 

ATTEN'UANT (-u-airfc). Syn. Atten'uans, 
L.; Attendant, Fr.; Verdunnend, Ger. 
That makes thin, or less dense or viscid ; di- 
luting. In medicine, applied to remedies (at- 
tendants, spanjsm'ics) which are supposed 
to act by thinning, diluting, or impoverishing 
the blood. 

ATTEFCTA'TION. Syn. Attenda'tio, L.; 
Attenuation, Fr.; Veedunndng, Ger. A 
tMnning or diminishing; a reducing in con- 
sistence. In medicine, see the adj. (above); 
in brewing , the decrease of the density of 
worts during fermentation, arising from the 
gradual conversion of their 4 saccharine* (sugar) 
into alcohol. See Brewing, Distillation, 
Worts, gcc. 

ATTRACTION. [Eng., Fr.] Syn. At- 
trac'tio, L.; Anziehdng, Ger. The power 
that draws together matter and resists its 
separation. That force w T hich attracts bodies 
towards the centre of the earth, and which 
keeps on its surface those that are movable, is 
called gravity, or the attraction of gravita- 
tion. It is exerted at sensible, often at im- 
mense, distances, and determines the figure 
and motions of the planets and comets, and 
causes the descent of heavy bodies to the 
ground. This force it is which confers the 
property of weight upon matter. 

That force which unites particles of the 
same hind of matter, so as to cause them to 
assume the condition of solid or liquid masses, 
e.g, particles „pf chalk to farm a mass of chalk, 
particles of water to form a mass of water, is 
called cohesion, or the attraction oe co- 
hesion. That force which binds together 
different substances without changing their 
properties, as when paint sticks to wood, ink 
to paper, &c., is called adhesion, or the at- 
traction oe adhesion. Capillary attrac- 
tion is a modification of adhesion, and is 
characterised by dfeing- exerted between liquids 
and the internal surfaces of tubes and pervious 
bdfiies. The absorption of water by a sponge, 
the ascent of eil in the wick of a lamp, are 
examples pf this pewer. The chemical eorce 
or.AEEiNiTY differs from all other kinds of 
attraction in being exerted between definite 
and constant quantities (atoms) of matter, 
usually of dissimilar natures, and producing 
combinations possessing properties different 
from those of their components. (See Ae- 
einity.) This force, as well as cohesion and 
adhesion, is exerted at distances so g-ma.ll as 
to he immeasurable. 

The terms elec'tric attraction and mag- 
netic attraction are employed in physics 
to denote phenomena which we imperfectly 
understand, and wf£eh operate between bodies 
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at sensible distances, and simulate those of file 
attraction of gravitation. 

ATTENTION (-trish'-un). [Eng., Fr.] Syn. 
Attri"tio, L.; Abreibung, Aufreibung, Ger. 
In mechanics, the wearing away of parts by 
friction. In medicine, a graze, abrasion, or 
solution*#! continuity of the cuticle, or the act 
which causes it. In iurgery, the crushing or 
tearing away of any exterior portion of the 
body by violence. See Abrasion, Anti-at- 
trition, Friction, &c. 

AURANTIA'CEjE (-she-e). [Lat.; D.C.] 
The orange tribe. In botany, an extensive 
and important natural order of exogenous trees 
and shrubs, found exclusively in the temperate 
and tropical parts of the Old World, and un- 
known in a wild state in America. The/rlitf 
is pulpy, succulent, sub-acid, and eatable, and 
separated into cells by membranous partitions, 
and^ is covered with a leathery aromatic skin 
or rind. Some of the genera embrace plants 
of great beauty and utility. A few of ijjie Indian 
species are climbers. The genys cit'rus, which 
includes the orange, lemon , citron , lime, berga- 
mot, and shaddock, is that best known in Europe. 

AURAN'TIIN (-she-m). Syn. Hesperrdin ; 
Auban'tine* (-tin), Eng., Fr.; Atjrantii'na, 
&c., L. The bitter principle of the peel of 
oranges and lemons. 

Prep. Theexterior oryellow peel of the Seville 
orange (carefully separated from the white mat- 
ter, and air-dried) is steeped in hot water, and 
the filtered liquor gently evaporated to dryness. 

Prop,, Sfc, It possesses the bitter properties 
of the peel without any of its glutmosity or 
fragrauce, and is said to agree better with de- 
licate stomachs. It may be taken in water 
either with or without the addition of a little 
sugar or capillaire, or dissolved in wine. 

AU"RIC (aw'- or*awr'-). Sy %. Au"ricus, 
L. Of or relating to gold, or containing it, 
or formed from it. 

AURIF'EROUS, Syn. Au"rifer, Aueif'- 
erus, L. ; Atjeepere, Fr . ; Goldhaltig, Ger. 

1 n mineralogy, that yields or contains gold ; as 
auriferous sand , a . quartz, &c. 

* AURIPIGMEN'TUMf. [L.] Literally, 
paint of gold; appr,, native orpiment. See 
Arsenic. * % ^ 

AURO-CHLO"RIDES (-klore'-Idz). Com- 
pounds of terchloride of gold with clilorides*of 
other bases. They may he prepared by mixing 
the terchloride of gold wfth the chloride of 
the base, in atomic proportions, and setting 
aside the solution to crystallise. 

Prop,, Spc. Most of the auxo- chlorides crys- 
tallise in prisms, dissolve in both alcohol gnd 
water, have an orange or yellow colour, and 
are decomposed at a red heat. 

AERO-CYANIDES (-idz). In chemistry, 
compounds of cyanide of gold with cyanides 
of other bases. They may be formed in a 
similar manner to the auro-chlorides. Auro - 
cyanide of potassium is much used in electro- 
gilding. 

AETOG'ENOES (-toj'-)J Syn. Autoge"- 
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heal; Autog'enus (-toj-), L. Self-gene- 
3 opting or effecting ; acting without thy aid of 
foreign matter. In anatomy, &c., developed 
f*om distinct and independent centres; as 
parts or processes. Among metallists, it de- 
notes a method of joining metals by fusing the 
parts in contact? by means of a flame of hy- 
drogen, or oY a mixture of hydrogen and com- 
mon air, without the intervention of a fusible 
alloy or solder. Lead, and even ordinary hard 
solders, are, however, sometimes so employed, 
and the name, though improperly, retained. 

AUTOMATIC. Syn. Automat'icus,Autom / - 
ATUS, L. ; Automatique, Fr. ; Atjtoma- 
tische, Ger. Self-acting or self-moving, or 
that seems to he so j mechanical; of or re- 
sembling an automaton. In physiology, in- 
voluntary, applied to functions which are per- 
formed without the operation of the will ; as 
the movements in respiration, the contractions 
and dilations of the heart, the persistent con- 
traction of the sphincters, &c. In mechanics, 
&c., moving and acting from concealed ma- 
chinery; also, as applied to machinery, self- 
regglating and directing, within the limits 
prescribed by its author, though moved by ex- 
ternal power. To the last class belongs the 
self-acting machinery of our flax and cotton 
mills, our engineering establishments, &c.; 
in which the elemental powerg are made to 
animate, as it were, millions of complex org^ps, 
infusing into forms of wood, ir*n, and brass, 
an agency resembling that of intelligent beings. 
The manufactures in which such machinery is 
employed are termed the automatic arts. 

AVE'NA. [L.] The oat; oats. 

AVE'NIN (*mn). Syn. Avena'ine* (av-e-) ; 
Avenj'na, &c., L.; Avenine, &c., Fr. A ni- 
trogenous compound, analogous to, and proba- 
bly identical with, casein, obtained from oats, 
and on which its nutritiveness chiefly de- 
pends. m 

Preg. The grain, 1 reduced to the slate of 
powder or meal, is washed on a sieve, and the 
milky liquid, after being allowed to deposit its 
•starch, is heated to*about 200° Fabr., to co- 
agulate the albumen * when cold, acetic acid is 
added as long as a white powder falls, which • 
is ayehih; this is collected on a filter, drained, 
and tried by a gentlft heat. % 

AVEN'TURIN, Avani/nrin(-u-rin; -vo^-too 
— Knowles & Srnart).^ [Ehg. Fr.] A beauti- 
ful iridescent Variety of rock crystal, minutely * 
spangled throughout with yellow scales of 
mica (avehtueih, a. quartz). A variety of 
felspar (a. felspar) of somewhat similar ap- 
pearance is found in the Continent and the 
Peninsula, of which the finer kinds are called 
a. orientals and pierre de soletl by the 
lapidaries. Both varieties are now imitated by 
the glass and porcelain manufacturers. See 
Glass, Glaze, P^ste, &c. 

A'VIARY (-?e-). Syfo Ayia^biUM, I/.; 
Voices, Fr. ; Vogelhaus Vogelheore; Ger. 

A place for keeping birds; generally applied 
to an enclosed space or building in wmih birds 
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are kept, or bred, on account of their rarity, 
plumage, or song ; and not for food. Jf 

Situa .[ Sfc. For exotic, birds, a place shoi^d 
be selected where the temperature can Ae 
maintained at a proper degree throughout the 
year, and which is well protected from the 
weather. This is commonly "done by choosing 
a space attached to the summerhouse or hot- 
house. When the aviary is only intended for 
birds of climates similar to our owp, any part 
of the open garden may he chosen, and a por- 
tion closed in, either with trellis-work or wire- 
work, or netting ; carejbeing taken to provide, 
in some easily accessible portion of it, full pro- 
tection from vicissitudes of weatber and season. 
Nor must cleanliness, and due ventilation and 
protection from foul air or noxious fumes, be 
left unattended to. 

AVIGNON BEETLES (av-veen-yo«y). 
French berries. 

^ AVOIRDUPOIS' (av-er-du-poisO. The com- 
mon weight of 16 oz. or 7000 grs. to the lb., 
used in these realms for all kinds of goods, 
except jewelry and the precious metals, and 
medicines in dispensing, or as ordered ig the 
‘British Pharmacopoeia* o£ 1867. 

AXTS. [L., Eng., Fr.] Syn. Axe, Fr.; 
Achse, Ger. Primarily, that on or around 
which anything acts or performs ; an axle or 
axle-tree. 1^, anatomy , fiiat on or around 
wjpch any organ or part rests, gravitates, or 
centres. In tastronomy* the diameter on or 
about which a celestial body revolves. In 
botany, part or parts about which particular 
organs are arranged ,* an imaginary line pass- 
ing from the base to the apex of a pericarp, 
&c. In crystallography, imaginary lines pass- 
ing through the central points of a crystal, 
and about which the molecules or particles of 
matter composing it may he conceived to be 
symmetrically built up. In geology, the centre 
of a mountain-group.^ In mechanics, the 
straight line, real or imaginary, about which 
any body oscillates or revolves. See ~Cbxs- 
tal, &c. 

AXTiE, Axle-tree (aks'l). Syn. Essieu* 
Fr. ; Axe (am rade), &<?., Ger. In mechanics, 
* the pin, rod, or material line, r on which a 
wheel? &c., turns. See Anti-attbition, 
Fbiction, &c. * r 

AXUNGE (-unje). Syn. Axun'gkta, L. 
Primarily, * wheel-crease the lard or fat of 
" an animal,* restricted m pharmacy to* hog’s 
lard. — A* un<ha cuba'ta, a. pbepaea'ta, is 
prepared or washed hog’s lard (which see). 

. A ZADI R ACHTA INDICA. (lad. Ph.) Nim 
or MargosaTree. (Ind. Ph.) ^Habitat. Com- 
mon throughout India; often cultivated in 
gardens. Officinal parts . — 1. The bark (Asa- 
dirachta cortex, Mm bark). It varies much 
in appearance, according to l3ie size and age 
of the tree producing it. TJie bark from the 
trunk of a tree ab§ve three ftr four years of 
age is covered with a thick scaly epidermis, 
and varies in thickness from £ to £ inch. 
That from the smaller branches is snjpoth, of 


a ^ dullish purple colour, marked by longitu- 
dinal lines of ash-coloured epidermis, from |th 
to T Vth of an inch apart. The inner layer of 
the bark, of a whitish colour in the fresh state, 
is powerfully hitter, far more so than the 
outer dark-coloured layer, which, however, 
possesses a greater amount of asfafingency. 
It contains a crystalfisable principle (mar- 
gosine) and an astringent principle (catechm). 
— 2. The fresh leaves (Azadirachice folia, Mm 
leaves ). — Properties . Bark, astringent tonic 
and antiperiodic,* leaves, stimulant. — Thera- 
peutic uses . In intermittent and other pa- 
roxysmal fevers, in general debility, and con- 
valescence after febrile and other diseases, the 
hark has been employed with success. The 
leaves form a useful application to ulcers and 
skin diseases when a mild stimulant is re- 
quired. — Pose. Of the powdered bark, adrachm 
three or four times a day. 

Preparations. Decoction oe Nm Babe 
(Deeoctqjn Azadirachtas). Take of the inner 
layer of nim bark, bruised, 2oz.; water, a pint 
and a half. Boil for 15 minutes, and strain 
whilst hot. — Pose. As an antiperiodic, from 
1£ to 3 ft. oz., every second hour previous to an 
expected paroxysm. As a tonic, I or 2 ft. oz. 
twice or thrice daily. As this decoction soon 
decomposes in hot weather, it should be pre- 
pared fresh Tor use when required. 

Tincture oe Not Babe (Tinctura Azadi- 
rachtse). Take of tbe inner layer of nim bark, 
bruised, 2\ oz. ; proof spirit, 1 pint. Mace- 
rate for seven days in a closed vessel, with 
occasional agitation; strain, press, filter, and 
add sufficient proof spirit to make 1 pint. It 
may also be prepared by percolation in tbe 
same manner as Tincture of Gtdumba, q. v. 
— Pose. From £ to 2 ft. drs . as a tonic. 

Poultice* oe Nim Beayes (Cataplasm a 
4^adiracbt«). Take of fresh nim leaves, a 
sufficiency ; bruise and moisten with tepid 
water. A good stimulant application to indo- 
lent and ill-conditioned ulcers. Should it 
cause pain and irritation, as it sometimes does, 
equal parts of rice-flour and linseed-meal may 
be added. The bitter oil of the seeds is held 
in high repute by the natives as an anthelmin- 
tic, and as an externa? application in rheuma- 
tism. It is also said to he an insecticide. 

"AZOERYTH'RYN (-rith'-rin). A substance 
obtained, by Kane, from archil . It is insolu- 
ble in aleohol, ether, and water; but is very 
soluble in alkaline lyes, to which it imparts a 
port-wine colour. 

AZOIC. Syn. AzootTc ; AzoTcus, AzootT- 
cus, &c., L. Lifeless; wholly destitute of 
organic life. In geology, &c., applied to Strata 
which do not contain organic remains. 

lAZOLIT'MIN (az-o-lit'-min). A dark-red 
substance obtained, by Kane, from Utmrn, of 
which it forms a large portion of the eokmr- 
ing matter. It is insoluble in alcohol, and in 
water unless alkalised. 

AZ'OTE* (az'ote; a'-zote). [Eng, Fr.] 
Syn. Azo'tum*, Ih ; Azqt*, Ger. Nitrogen 
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(because it is unfit for respiration, i.e. destroys 
life). 

AZOTIC. Syn. Azot'icum, L. ; Azotique, 
Fr. ; Azotisch, Ger. Of or like azote, or con- 
taining it or formed from it; irrespirable; 
destructive to life. — Azotic Aon>f is nitric 
acid; GASf, nitrogen. — Azo'tous AciDf 
was nitrous acid. 

AZ'OTISED (-tlzd). Syn. Niteogenised. 
Containing azote or nitrogen; a common 
epithet of nitrogenous substances used as 
food. 

AZURE (azh'-ure ; a'-zhure — Knowles, 
Smart, Walker). Syn. Cjseu'leum, L. ; 
Azue, Fr; Hellblau, Himmelblau, Ger. 
In dyeing and painting, sky-blue ; also tjte 
name of one or more pigments which possess 
this colour. See Blue Byes, Blue Pig- 
ments, Smalts, Ulteamaeine, &c. 

AZ'TJRB-STONE. Lapis lazuli. 

AZTTRITE (-ite). In mineralogy , lazulite ; 
blue malachite; sometimes, lapis lazuli (the 
name being, unfortunately, very loosely applied 
by different writers). 

AZ'YMOUSt (-e-mus). Syn. Az'ymus, L. 
Unleavened; unfermented; as, sea-biscuit. Un- 
leavened bread was formerly termed Az'YMEf 
-e-me) and Az'YMUSf, by theologists. 

BAB'LAH. The rind or shell of the fruit of 
mimosa cineraria . According to Ur. Ure, it 
contains a considerable quantity of gallic acid, 
some tannin, a red colouring principle, and an 
azotised substance, and is the article imported 
from the East Indies and Senegal under the 
name of neb-neb. — Used as a cheap dye-stuff 
for various shades of drab and grey. 

BAC'CA (bak'-a). [L. ; pi, bae'cm, bak'-se.] 
A berry. . 

BACK. [D., 'bale, a bowl or cistern.] Syn. 
Bac. In brewing , a large, open, fiat reservoir 
or cistern ; commonly that in which wort is 
cooled. In distillation , the vessel into which 
the wort is pumped from the coolers, in order 
to he i worked* with yeast. The liquob-bace^ 
in a brewery, distillery, or rectifying house, is 
the water reservoir or cistern. 

BACKS. In the leather trade, the thickest 
and stoutest portion of*the hide, used for sole- 
leather. . 

BACON (ba'-kn). [W., baccun , prob. from 
Ger., bache, a wild sow ; “ olef Fr., for dried 
flesh or pork** — Craig,] The flesh of swine 
salted and dried, and subsequently either 
smoked or not. The term is usually restric- 
ted to the sides and belly so prepared; the 
other parts of the animal having distinctive 
names. Sometimes, though rarely, the term 
is extended to the flesh of bears, and of other 
like animals, cured in a similar manner. * 

Qual., When bacon has been properly 
prepared from young and well-fed animals, and 
is neither ‘stale* nor ‘rusty/ it forms a very 
wholesome and excellent article of food, espe- 
cially adapted for a lighter hasty meal, or as 
a relish for bread or vegetables. For persons 
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with a weak stomach, and for invalids, great 
CQ>re should be taken to cook it without injur- 
ing its flavour, or rendering it indigestible. 
Tnis is best effected by cutting it into slices 
of moderate thickness, and carefully broiling 
or toasting it ; avoiding dressing it too hastily, 
too slowly, or too much. The common practice 
of cooking j.t in almost wafer-like slices, until 
it becomes brown and crisp, renders it not 
merely ind*gestible, but. also a most fertile 
source of heartburn and dyspepsia. Fried 
bacon is remarkably strong, and is hence more 
likely to offend the stomach than when it is 
broiled, or preferably toasted before the fire ; 
the last being, of all others the best way of 
dressing it so as to preserve it3 delicacy and 
flavour. Gourmands, however, ofteft esteem, 
as ‘ nne bonne bouche/ bacon dressed in the 
flame arising from the dropping of its own 
fat. 

Choice. Good bacon has a thin rind,«an& ajr ^ 
agreeable odour; the fat has a firm consis- 
tence and a slightly reddish tinge ; the lean is 
of a pleasing red colour, is tender, and adheres, 
whilst raw, strongly to the Jjone. When 4>he 
fat is yellow, it is either ‘ rusty **or becoming 
so, and should be avoided. The streaky parts ^ 
are not only those which are most esteemed, 

1 hut are the most wholesome. 7 

EAD"GER (baj'-er). * Syn.^ Me'les, L.; 
Blaieeau, Ft.; Dachs, Ger. The urkus 
me'les (Linn,), one <ff the plantigrade carni- 
■ yora, a burrowing nocturnal animal, common 
in Europe, Asia, and North America. Since 
the extirpation of the bear, the badges is the 
sole representative of the ursine family in our 
indigenous zoology! Its habits are “ noctur- 
nal, inoffensive, and slothful ; its food consists 
of root$, earth-nuts, fruits, the eggs of birds, 
insects, reptiles, and the smaller quadrupeds ; 
its noxious qualities are consequently few and 
of slight moment, a*id by no means justify 
the e^tirminating war unintermittently waged 
against it/* (Brande.) Its “ muscular strength 
, is great, its bite proverbially powerful ; and a 
dog must he trained and encouraged to enter 
willingly inlp combat** with it. (Id.) 

Uses, Sfc. The flesh of the badger is^prized** 
as food; the shin, used for pistol furniture; 
the riair, made into brushes. f jfhe American 
badger is commonly called the geound-hog. 

The Cape badger produces HYEACEUM (which 

BADTANE (-e-ahn). [Fr.] Syn? Bai/ian, 
B.-seeb. Star-anise seed. 

BADLTrEON (ba-dizh'-one ; Tjad'-e-zhun^, 
or ba-dxj^unj— Smart). Among operatives 
and artists , any cement ^used to fill up holes 
and to cover defects in their work. Among 
statuaries , a mixture of plaster and free-stone 
is commonly used for this purpose; among 
joiners and carpenters, a mixture of jsaw-dust 
and glue, or or whiting a'&d glue ; an? Among 
coopers, one of tallow and chalk. The* name 
is also given to a stone-coloured mixture used 
for tb% fronts of bouses, and said to be com- 
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posed of wood-dust and lime, slaved together, 
stone powder, and a little ochre, umber, </r 
sienna 5 the whole being mixed up with weqx 
fllrnn water to the consistence of paint, and 
laid on in dry weather. 

BAEL. [Nat.] Syn. Indian bael, Bel* ; 
Ba'el, B. in'dicds, Be'la, B. in'dsca, L. The 
cegle marmelos (Correa; cratceva^m., Linn.) 
one of the Aurantiacese (DC.). Dried half-ripe 
fruit imported iron* the E. I., under the 
name of Indian bael. Astringent and re- 
frigerant ; highly extolled in chronic dysen- 
tery, diarrhoea, English cholera, and relaxa- 
tions generally. It is also used in bilious 
fevers, hypochondriasis, melancholia, &c. Root- 
baric, stem-baric, and expressed juice of the 
leaves, particularly the first, also used in the 
same cases in India. Ripe fruit, fragrant and 
delicious; nsed, in the E. I., as a warm cathar- 
tic, and regarded as a certain ctire for habit- 
ual cos'Kveness. Mucus of the seeds used by 
painters as size; also as a cement. Unripe 
fruit used to dye yellow. It is generally ad- 
ministered under the form of decoction or 
EXTRACT (which see). ® 

BAGASSE' (-gas'). [Fr.] The dry refuse 
stalks of the sugar cane as they leave the 
crushing-mill. — Used as fuel in the colonial 
sugar-houses. „ * 

BAGG'ING. 'The cloth or materials of which 
hags or sacks are made v In agriculture, ap- 
plied to a method of reaping corn by a chop- 
ping, instead of a drawing cut. See Eats, &c. 

BAIN-MARIE. [Fr.] In old chemistry, a 
water hath; also, sometimes, a sand hath. In 
cookery, a shallow vessel . containing heated 
water, in which saucepans, &c.,are placed, when 
it is necessary either to make them hotfor to 
keep^them so, without allowing them «fco boil. 
It is^extremelv useful in making sauces, warm- 
ing soups and small dishes, and when dinners 
are delayed after they afb ready to serve. 

BALING- (bake'-). Syn. Action de ddiee 
ad bode, Er. The process of cooking, or of 
heating, drying, and hardening any substance ■ 
in an oven or kiln, or by "the rays of the sun ; 
ns the art or trade of a baker J ; als« technically, 
a batch or ovenful, or the quantity baked at 
once ( sb eoipbnee, Er.). # * 

In cookery, baking is, perhaps, of all others, 
the cheapest, most convenient, and best way 
#* of dressing dinners for sftiall families, where a 
good domestic oven is at hand. Though the 
flavour or baked meat is generally considered 
barely equal to that of the same parts roasted, 
th’ere are some joints and disljps to which it 
appears particularly suitable. Among these 
may he mentioned legs and loins of pork , legs 
and shoulders of mutton, fillets of veal, &c. A 
baked pig , if it has been occsfiionally basted, 
and the heat has not been too great, eats equal 
to a roast one. G-$ese and tyicks treated in 
the same way are also excellent. A baked hare 
tvhich has been hasted with raw milk and 
- butter, also eats well ; and so do various pieces 
of beef, especially the buttock . Cooks # tell us 


that this last should be sprinkled with a little 
salt for a day or two before dressing it, and 
after being washed, is preferably baked, along 
with about a pint of water, in a glazed earthen 
pan tied over with writing paper * three or 
four times thick/ A baked ham is said to be 
preferable to a boiled cone ; to be tenderer, 
fuller of gravy, and finer flavoured. It should 
he soaked in water for about an hour, wiped 
dry, and covered with a coarse thin paste or 
hatter. Ordinary dishes require similar treat- 
ment in baking to that given them when 
roasted. 

Eor domestic use, where the kitchen-range 
does not include a really good oven, the port- 
able articles known as a ‘ Dutch-oven/ and 
an ‘ American-oven, 3 form an excellent sub- 
stitute, admirably adapted for small joints, 
poultry, &c., all of which, when these utensils 
are skilfully employed, possess a delicacy and 
flavour fully equal to the same when roasted ; 
whilst ncft more than one half the fire is re- 
quired for the purpose. According to Miss 
Acton, they also “answer excellently for deli- 
cate sweet puddings, and for cakes.” See 
Bbead, Cakes, Roasting, &c. 

Baking Pow'der. See Powdees. 

BALANCE. [Eng., Er.] Syn. Ba'lanx, 
Bi'lanx, L. ; Bilanz, Wagen, &c., Ger. 
Balanza, Sp. Any weighing machine which 
acts by equipoise; a pair of scales. See 
Scales, Weighing, &c. 

Hydrostatic Balance. See Specific Gravity. 

Tor'sion Balance. A delicate instrument, 
invented by Coulomb, for measuring the inten- 
sities of the electrical and magnetic forces, 

BALD'NESS (bawld'-). Syn. Cal'vitas, 
Calvi"ties (-vish'-e-ez), L. ; Calvitie, Chad- 
vete, Er.; Kahlheit, K^hlkopp, Kahlkop- 
eigheit, Ger? Primarily, absence or loss of 
affy natural covering; appr., destitution or 
loss of hair, more especially of that of the top 
and fore-part of the head. In botany, absence 
of beard or awn. 

Grey hair and baldness dependent on old 
age are natural consequences of man's infirm- 
ity, and must he regarded as evidence of fail- 
ing vigour, rather than in the light of a 
disease. Premature loss of hair may he in- 
duced by various causes. It is common after 
severe fevers, .and is frequently caused by 
external pressure, friction, or violence, and by 
such other local actions and conditions which, 
when long continued, interrupt the normal 
functions of the skin. Persons with a con- 
sumptive, scorbutic, scrofulous, or syphilitic 
taint, or of a general had habit of body, fre- 
quently lose their hair early. In these cases 
it probably arises from debility or paralysis of 
the cutaneous vessels, and the consequent in- 
sufficient nutrition of the hair-bulbs. When 
it occurs in persons under the middle age, and 
apparently enjoying good health, it may he 
often traced to the pernicious practice of con- 
stantly wearing a Ifcrd Don- ventilating hat, or 
to disordered stomkch, habitual smoking or 
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hard drinking, irregular habits, or late hours. 
Excessive anxiety or grief, and intense study 
and thoughtfulness, also tend to promote the 
early decay of the hair. The natural baldness 
of the aged, and frequently the premature 
baldnessLof earlier years, arises from the gra- 
dual attenuation of^he^scalp, which ultimately 
becomes too thin to afford room for the per- 
formance of the functions of the hair-produc- 
ing organs, and too scantily supplied with 
blood for their due nutrition and support. 1 

Treatm. The baldness of senility and that 
arising from the permanent injury or destruc- 
tion of the hair-bulbs admit of no cure, not- 
withstanding the daily assurances $£ adver- 
tising impostors to the contrary. In othfi* 
cases, when a disposition to baldness exists, 
shown by the hair falling off in large quanti- 
ties, or ceasing to grow with its usual vigour 
and rapidity, the frequent, but gentle use of 
the hair-brush, and of any bland stimulating 
oil, pommade, or wash, if adopted in time, will 
generally prove sufficient to arrest the progress 
of decay, and very frequently, to restore the 
hair to its pristine condition. The head may 
be advantageously washed in cold water, at 
least once a day ; or wbal is better, a shower 
bath may be taken on rising in the morning. 
Should this plan not succeed, the head, or the 
upper part of it, may be shaved, and a wig, or 
a scalp, adopted for a time. The effect of keep- 
ing the hair closely cropped or shaved is to 
make it grow thicker, stiffer, and stronger, 
and this often when all other means fail. 

Among more active and less common reme- 
dies for baldness may be mentioned — mild 
streaming electricity, stimulant fomentations, 
cantharadised, ioduretted, phosphuretted, &c., 
oils and lotions, night-cap that, without 
pressing injuriously on the hedfi, lifts, as it 
were, the scalp into its natural position, &c. 
&c., all of which are noticed elsewhere. 

The celebrated John Wesley recommends 
rubbing the part morning and evening with a 
raw onion until it becomes red, and then ap-< 
plying a little honey. The vendors of Bow- 
land's ‘ Macassar oil 9 recommend the head to 
Tbe rubbed with a towel^ (or* hair-brush), until 
somewhat red, each time before applying their 
nostrum; and the advice is certainly good* as 
independent of the stimulus thus given to the 
skin, and the increased flqjw of blood through 
the minute vessels of the scalp, it S rendered 
more absorbent and sensitive to the action' of 
medicaments. At tbe same time the reader 
must be cautioned against placing any reliance 

1 In such cases it will be found that, owing to this 
attenuation, the scalp covers a larger portion of the skull 
than previously j and that its sides have somewhat receded 
from the top of the head, so that the roots of the remaining 
hair descend lower towards the forehead, temples, and 
back of the neck, than when the parts were m vigorous 
health. This may he perceived by applying the open hand 
to the part, and then gently closing the fingers, when the 
scalp may be drawn into its original position, and will 
then appear loose and wrinkled oyer the occiput, &c. • and 
this in a manner very different^ what occurs when the 
top of the head is covered, or will-covered, with hair. 


on external applications, unless he assists their 
action by due attention to diet, exercise^venti- 
lation, and such other matters as tend to pro- 
mote the general health and vigour of the body. 

The substances usually employed to medi- ‘ 
cate hair-cosmetics, the general management 
of the hair, $nd the formulae for various appli- 
cations to promote its growth, preservation, 
and beauty; are noticed in the articles Hair, 
HaIR-COS 3J%TICS, POMMADES, OlLS, WASHES, 
&c., to which the reader is referred. 

BALEEN" (-lene"). [Fr. baleine.'] The fisher’s 
name for whalebone. 

BALL (bawl). [Eng., Ger., Swed.] Syn>. 
Baele, Boule, Fr. ; Bae, B«e, Ban. ; Geob'xf- 
ees, Pi'ea, L. In coihmerce , veterinary medi- 
cine , perfumery, &c., applied to vaHtous sub- 
stances made up into % a globular, spheroidal, 
or even a cylindrical form ; as ash-balls, horse- 
balls, soap-balls , &c. 

BALLOON" (-ld5n"). Syn. Ballon, F*., Ger. 
Any hollow spherical body of which tbe sides 
are extremely thin or attenuated in comparison 
with its diameter or bulk. In aerostatics , a 
machine or apparatus for elevating and §ps- 
taining bodies in the air. In " chemistry , a 
globular glass-receiver, with either one or, two 
necks (= geos eecipient, Fr.; geosse e., 
Ger.). In pyroteqjmy, a hollow case or ball 
of pasteboard filled wi?h fireworks or com- 
bustibles, which explodes in the air on bejpg 
fired from a mortar. * * 

Balloon. In aerostation , a bag or hollow 
pear-shaped vessel* made of varnished silk 
or other light material, and inflated with 
some gas or vapour lighter than the air, as 
hydrogen, carburetted hydrogen, heated air, 
&c., s? as to rise and float in the atmosphere. 
When filled with gas it is called by way of 
distinction an air-balloon {aerostat, &c.,*Fr.; 
lufthall, lufb-schiff, &e., Ger.); when with 
heated air, a eiee-ba&loon or Montgoleier 
B. {ballon a feu, &c., Fr.). 

In the early days of aerostation, and indeed 
,for some years afterwards, balloons were in- 
flated with hydrogen gas, obtained by the action 
of sulphuric ^icid and water on iron filings or 
small fragments of iron; but this method of** 
filliJjtg them ultimately gave place to the 
cheaper and more convenient supply afforded 
by the gas-light companies. Of late years, 
the coal-gas furnished by* the gas-works has 
been general^, if not solely, used for the infla- * 
tion of balloons. * 

The principles of ballooning may be referred 
to the well-known difference in # the spe&fie 
gravity of hod^s, and to the physical proper- 
ties of the atmosphefe. Pure hydrogen, 
weighed at the level of the sea, is about 16 
times lighter tfcan common air; hut when pre- 
pared on the large scale, and containing water, 
and other impurities, it is only from 7 to 11 
times li gh ter than the atmosphere. X globe of 
atmospheric air of 1 foot in diameter, \mder 
like circumstances, weighs a similar 

globe <# hydrogen (reckoning it only as 6 times 
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lighter than common air), will* therefore, have 
an asc^sjonal force of ■$>$ lb. Now tlm weight 
of the body of air which a balloon displaces 
must exceed the gross weight of the balloon 
and all its appendages, in order for the latter 
to ascend in the atmosphere. The difference 
of the two weights expresses the,, ascensional 
force. The aerostatic power of ^balloons is 
proportional to their dimensions, m the ratio 
of the cubes of their r diameters. Thus, it ap- 
pears that a balloon of 60 feet diameter filled 
with common hydrogen will ascend with a 
weight of nearly 7000 lbs besides the gas case ; 
whilst one of only foot in diameter, will 
barely float, owing to the less proportionate 
volume of gas to the weight of the case con- 
taining it. In round numbers the buoyancy 
of a balloon may he reckoned as equal to 1 oz. 
for every cubic foot of hydrogen it contains, 
less the weight of the case and appendages. 
TJie ca^buretted hydrogen supplied by the gas- 
works is much heavier than hydrogen gas, 
and consequently much less buoyant, for which 
due allowance must be made. That which 
possesses the least illuminating power is^the 
lightest, and Consequently the best adapted for 
aerostation. 

The fabric of which the cases of air-bal- 
loons are made is strong thhp silk, covered with 
an elastic varnish of drying oil or india-rubber, 
or^what is better, a solution of india-rubber 
in either chloroform or bisulphide of carbon ; 
the netting is of strong light silk or flaxen 
cord; and the car, of basket-work. Fire- 
balloons, on the small scale, are generally 
made of silver-paper, and are inflated with the 
fumes of burning spirit of wine, by means of 
a sponge dipped in that liquid, and suspended 
just within the month of the apparatus 

Owing to the increasing rarity of the atmo- 
sphere as'we ascend from the earth’s surface, 
balloon cases are made v^ry much larger than 
is required to contain the necessary quantity 
of gas, to allow for its expansion as it rises 
into a rarer medium. A cubical foot of gas ( 
measured at the level of the sea, occupies a 
space of two feet at an elevation pf 3 £ miles. 

Thejfollowing Table will prove useful to the 
amateur aeronaut or balloonist : — 

* * * 


Table showing the relations between the dia - 
meters , surfaces, and capacities of spheres. 


Diameters. 

Sttrface% 

♦ 

Cubical contents. 

1 

3T41 

•523 

• 2 

. 12*567 

4-188 

3 

28-274 

r 14-137 

4 

50-^65 

33-51 

5 , 

78*54 

65-45 

10 

314*159 

• 523-6 

15 

706*9 

1767-1 

20 # 

1256*6 

* . 4189- 

- 25 

1963*5 

8181- 

3*0 

2827* 

14137- 

- - 40 

~3nr— ... 

5026* 

33510- 
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See Atmosphere, Gas, Hydrogen, Para- 
chute, Varnish, &c. 

BALLOON'D! &£. Syn. Balloon'eyI*. The 
act, art, or practice of ascending or travelling 
in balloons ; aerostation. A balloon Tst£ is 
an aeronaut (particularly an amateur, or en- 
thusiastic one). t r f 

BALLS. The application of this term in 
commerce, perfumery, veterinary medicine, Ac., 
has been already noticed. (See Ball.) The 
following may be inserted here : — 

Balls, Al'mond (ah'-miind). Syn. BouleS 
d’amande, Fr. JPrep. 1. Spermaceti, 4 oz. ; 
white wax (pure), S oz. ; oil of almonds, 1 
pint ; melt them together in a glazed earthen- 
wf^e-vessel, by the heat of a water hath, and 
when the mixture has cooled a little, add 
essential oil of almonds, and expressed oil of 
mace, of each, 2 drs. ; stir assiduously until it 
begins to cool, and then pour it into the 
moulds, which may he ounce-gallipots with 
smooth bottoms (very slightly warmed), when 
it will form beautiful hemispherical cakes. 
Very fine. 

2, Hard clarified suet, 1£ lb. ; white wax, 
| lb. ; ess . oil of almonds, 1$ dr. ,* oil cf cloves 
(or of pimento), % dr. ; as before. 

Uses, Sfc. To soften the skin, and in 
winter, to prevent chaps and chilblains. Some- 
times these balls are coloured, which is done 
whilst the mixture is in the liquid state. A 
rich pink or red may he given by a little 
alhanet-root or dragon* s blood ; a yellow, by 
palm oil or annotta ; a BLUE, by a little finely 
powdered indigo ; and a GREEN, with spinage 
(steeped in the oil before use), or a few grains 
of verdigris . The most appropriate tint for 
them is a pale yellow or amber. 

Balls, Bar&ges (-razheO. Syn. Boules de 
Bareges, Frf Prep. 1. Extract of soap-wort, 
3 1 $z.; good glue or gelatin oz.; water, 4 
oz. ; dissolve with heat, and add of sulphide of 
calcium, 6 oz. ; common salt, 1 oz. (both in 
powder ) ; mix thoroughly, and form the mass 
r into balls weighing 2\ oz. each, adding a little 
powdered gum, .if required, to thicken it, and 
using powdered starch to roll them in. 

2. Gelatin, 8 oz^j sulphide of calcium, 12 oz. ; 
common salt, 2 oz. ,* water, q. s. ; after solution 
an£ admixture, add carbonate of soda and 
Castile soap, of each (in powder), 2\ oz* One 
ball is added to the water of a bath for an 
adult, to be used as a substitute for that of 
Bareges. 

Balls, Bitter. JPrep. 1. JPmodered gentian, 
2 lbs. ; extract of gentian, 1 lb. ; grains of pa* 
radise (ground), J lb. ; syrup , q. s.; mix with 
heat, and divide into half-pound rolls* For 
ale. 

& . To the above add of Spanish-juiee, lb. $ 
previously softened with a little boiling water* 
For porter and stout. Both are used by 
fraudulent brewers; and by publicans in re- 
ducing their beer. 

Balls, Blacking. ^Trep. 1. (Bailey’s.) Gum- 
tragacanth, 1 oz. ,* water, 4 oz. ; dissolve, add 
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of sugar candy* 4* os. ; and afterwards, ivory - 
black and Prussian blue (in very fine 
powder), of each, 2 os, ; neat's foot oil, 2 fi . 
oz % ; thoroughly incorporate, and evaporate by 
a gentle heat, constantly stirring, until of a 
proper ^consistence, then pour it into oiled 
moulds, • ^ 

2, Gum-arabic, moist sugar* wad ivory -black, 
of each, £ lb, ; lamp-black , £ lb, ; glue (melted 
with a little water), 2 os. ; water, 1 quart, or 
q. s. ; neat 1 s foot oil, £ pint ; as before. — Used 
by the shoemakers, harness-makers, Ac., to 
blacken and polish leather. See Heel Balls. 

Balls, Breech'es. See Scouring Balls. 

Balls, Bronze. See Copying Balls. 

Balls, Cam'phor. Syn. Cam'phor-cae^es, 
Chap'-ballsJ, Chil'blain B.J, &e.; Glgb'uli 
camphora'ti, Placen't.® camphora't.e, &C-, 
L. Prep. 1 . Spermaceti and white wax , of 
each, 2 oz. ; almond or olive oil, £ pint ; melt 
together by a gentle heat, add of camphor 
(in small pieces), 1 os. ; when dissolved, stir 
until partly cold, and then pour it into 
moulds, as directed under almond-cakes 
(above). 

2. Clarified suet, 1 lb .; spermaceti and 
white wax, of each, 3 os. ; camphor, 2 os. ; as 
before. 

3. Spermaceti cerate (Ph. L.), 1 lb. ; sper- 
maceti, 2 oz.; camphor, 1} os.; as before. 

4. To either of the above add of balsam of 
Peru, £ to £ oz.; and, after solution, either 
strain the mixture through muslin, or allow it 
to settle, and decant the clear portion from 
the dregs. 

Use, 8fc. A popular preventive of chapping 
and chilblains. A little is well rubbed into 
the skin, previously washed clean and wiped 
dry. Some persons add colour and scent j but 
they are generally sold without either. The 
only suitable colours are amber, pink, or yellow. 
The best perfumes are allspice, ambergris, 
cassia, cloves, mush, nutmeg, rondoleiia, vanilla, 
and violets , See Almond Cakes {ante). 

Balls, Clothes. See Scouring Balls. 

Balls, Contrayer'va. Syn. La'pis contra- 
yer'v^e, Glob'uli c., L. Compound conira- 
yerva-powder made into halls with gum-water. 
An obsolete preparation, once in great repute 
as a stimulant, tonic, diaphoretic, and, ab- 
sorbent. 

Balls, Cop'yiug. These have a similar com- 
position to ‘heel-balls' (see below)* For black, 
the best colouring matter is lamp-black or 
plumbago with about half its weight of indigo ; 
for a bronze-colour, bronze-powder is substi- 
tuted; and for a mellow brown, Jmrat terra 
di Sienna. These should be all m very fine 
powder. The semi-fluid mass is poured into 
small flat cylindrical mpulds — paper pillboxes 
answer the purpose well, — Used by artists and 
amateurs to copy inscriptions, monumental 
brasses, and other slightly raised or sunken 
patterns; the ball being rubbed over the 
paper previously laid ijpb on the design, and 
held securely in its* place. They are- sometimes 


rendered more, permanent by damping the 
wrong side with a sponge dipped water, 
strong spirit, or oil of turpentine; or by 
passing the wrong side over a hot iron held 
with the face upwards. 

Balls, CosmetTc. See Savonettes, Ac. (also 
above). 

Balls, Cream. Sec Sayonettes, Soap Balls, 
Ac. ] 

Balls, D%. See Dogs. 

Balls, Gas'eoign's. m Syn. Glob'uli Gas- 
coig'nii, L. Gascoigtfs powder made up 
into small balls with thin mucilage. See 
Powders. 

Balls, Heel. Prep. 1. (Hllathorne's.) Pees 1 
wax, 1 lb. ; suet, 4 oz melt together, and stir 
in of ivory -black (very finely powde^d), 4 oz. ; 
lamp-black (sifted, 3 os.; gum arable and 
sugar-candy , of each (in very fine powder), 2 
oz.; and, when thoroughly mixed and partly 
cold, pour the composition into tin os leaden 
moulds. 

2. To the last add of resin, 3 oz. ; oil of tur - 
pontine, 2 oz. 

§. Hard suet a^d bees' wax, of each, 4y>z. ; 
pozodered gum , sugar candy, ai!d Venice tur- 
pentine, of each, 1 oz. ; ivory-black and lamp- 
black, of each, 2 oz. ; as before. 

4. Suet and be#s’ wax. of each, 4 oz.; lamp- 
black and brown sugar? of each* 8 oz. ; common 
size, 5 oz. ; melt together and stir until iifcjor- 
porated. * * 

Uses, fyc. Employed to black leather, and 
more especially by shoemakers for the edges 
of the soles; the ball being first rubbed on, 
and the part afterwards smoothed over with a 
burnisher or polished iron tool gently heated. 
Also used by artists to copy inscriptions, basso 
relieves, Ac. To produce a good article, the 
gum, colouring matter, and sugar, must*be in 
the state of extremely fine powder, and the 
mixture very carefully made ; no lumps being 
left.* Some persons dissolve the gum in a little 
water, and then stir the mixture over the fire 
until it acquires the proper consistence for 
moulding (as in Nd^4, above) ; but the first is 
accounted £he best method. 

Balls, Horse. See Veterinary Medicine* 
Ac. 

Balls, Martial. *Syn. Glob'uBi martia'les, 
L. Prep . 1. Those of the P. Cod. consist of 
tartarised iron mixed wi& aromatics, and made 
up into sm£&l globular masses. % 

2. (Boules de Nancy.) Eqdhl parts of 
iron filings and red tartar, in fine powder,made 
into balls with proof spirit or tyandg. Both 
are used as Chalybeate tonics, either in the 
form of pills or dissolved in hot water. Seldom 
employed in England. 

Balls, Phy^c. (Vet. Med.) See Masses, 

Balls, Poultry. See Poultry. 

Balls, Scent.. See Pastils (Toilet), Pm- 
EUMERY, P03&AMBRA, SCENTS, Ac. ’ 

Balls, Scouring, Syn. BreechWballs, 
Clothes b., Carpet b„ Ac. Prep. 1. Curd soap 
(sliced), 1 lb- ; water, 2 oz.; melt in a water 
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bath, or a glue-pot, and when, cooled a little, 
add oxgall and oil of turpentine) of each, 
2| oz.j mix well and roll or mould the mass 
into balls or cakes. 

2. Fuller's earth , 2 lbs. ; curd-soap, 1 lb. ; 
beat to a stiff paste with ox-gfll , q. s. 

3. Soft soap and fuller’s earth , equal parts, 
beat up with a little oil of turpentine, and 
either with or without a little . essence of 
lemons . — Ohs „ The above are usedSto remove 
paint, grease, and dirt from cloth, carpets, &c. 
The spot, first moistened with hot water, is 
rubbed with the cake, and allowed to soak a 
few minutes, or to become nearly dry, when 
it is well rubbed wfth a little warm water and 
a brush or piece of woollen cloth, and after- 
wards ringed in clean water* and finally rubbed 
dry and smoothed off 0 with a piece of dry 
cloth or a dry brush. The last formula pro- 
duces the composition so commonly vended 
about tbje streets of London in penny cakes. 

4. Whiting and pipe-clay , equal parts; 
water, q. s. Used for soldiers* belts, trousers, 
&c. 

5. ^Bipe-clay, 2 lbs. ; fuller’s earth, 1 Ik. ; 
whiting , jfc lb. f water , q. s. 

6. Bath brick, 1 lb pipe-clay, 2 lbs.; soft 
soap, \ lb.; ox-gall, \ pint. 

7. To the last add of purree-stone, in very 

fine powder, 6 og. — Obs? The last four are used 
for $ioth and leather, especially for drab and 
light-coloured coats, trousers, leather breeches, 
belts, and gloves. Bose pink, yellow ochre, 
umber, Irish slate , or other like colouring 
matter, may he added to produce any desired 
tint. White pepper, cloves, &c., are also occa- 
sionally added to drive away moths and in- 
sects; and. orris root , or essence of bergamot 
or of lemon grass, as perfume. * 

Balls, Sweet. See Scent Balls (ante). 

Balls, Tan. The muddy sediment of tan- 
pits made into halls or lypnps. — Used by the 
poor for summer fuel. * 

Balls, Wash. See Savonettes, Soap, &e. 

BAM (bahm). Syn. Bai/samum, L.; 
Baume, Pr.; Balsam, Gejf. Primarily, bal- 
sam (of which it is a contraction)^ formerly 
ahd stiUpopularly applied to anything assumed 
to be soothing, healing, or genial in its action, 
particularly if 'also aromatic or fragrant ; but 
chiefly to medicines and liqueurs, supposed to 
possess these properties. <£ee Balsams, Li- 
queurs, Quack Medicines, &c. * 

Balm, Syn. Cgm'mon balm, Gar'den b.; 
Melis'sa, L. ; Baume, Melisse, Pr. The 
melis'sa officinalis (Linn.), an aromatic peren- 
nial herb, a native of the soutft of Europe, 
hut commonly cultivated in our gardens. It is 
reputed to be diaphoretic, diuretic, emmena- 
gogue, exhilarating-, nervine, an£ stomachic; 
and under the form of infusion (balm-tea) has 
long been^ a popular remedy* in hypochon- 
driacal, hysterical, an£ nervous affections, and 
in amerfbrrhcea and chlorosis. It is still some- 
times ordered as a drink in fevers and in 
hypochondriasis. 


BAL'SAM (bawP-sam; -sumj§ — Knowles, 
Walker). [Eng., Ger,] Syn. Bai/samum 
(bal'-), L.; Baume, Pr. Originally , any 
strong-scented oleo-resinous vegetable juice nr 
exudation, of about the fluidity of treacle, and 
supposed to possess medicinal virtues. In 
modern chemistry and pharmacy, any -vegetable 
production which is either semi-liquid, or 
which naturally becomes concrete, and which 
contains either benzoic acid, or cinnamic acid, 
combined with resin and aromatic essential oil. 
Several of the substances popularly termed 
balsams contain no benzoic acid, and are con- 
sequently now classed with the turpentines . 
This distinction, however, is far from being 
universally adopted, and a late high authority 
defines balsams to be u Exudations from plants, 
which are liquid or soft solid, and consist of a 
substance resembling a resin, either combined 
with benzoic acid, or with an essential oil, or 
both/* (Brande.) 

The leading properties of the true natural 
balsams are — Insolubility in water, almost 
entire solubility in alcohol, and partial solu- 
bility in ether and in the volatile and fixed 
oils ; the possession of a powerful, and gener- 
ally, an agreeable odour, a hot, resinous or 
terebinthinate taste, and the usual stimulant 
and tonic properties of the milder turpentines. 
Distilled with water, ethereal oil and some 
acid pass over, and the residuum consists chiefly 
or entirely of acid-resin. 

The true balsams, as those of benzoin, 
Bern, sty rax, and tolu, and the celebrated 
Chinese varnish-balsam, contain either benzoic 
or cinnamic acid. Among those falsely termed 
balsams, are copaiba, opobalsam, Japan lac- 
varnish, and some of the turpentines. 

The following list includqg most of the sub- 
stances, natural and artificial, which pass, or 
hav* passed, under the name of balsams : 1 — 

Balsam, Acous'tic. See Drops. 

Balsam, Amer'icanf. Balsam of Peru. 

Balsam, An'odyne. Syn. Soo te'ing bal- 
s^m; Bai/samum ano'dynum (-dm-), B. 
tranquil'lans, L.; Baume anodin, B. TRAN- 
QUIL!®, B. TRANQUILLISANT, &C., Pr. Brep. 1. 
(Bate’s.) See Pat^t Medicines. 

2. (Guy's.) A vulnerary balsam invented 
by Qny, of Caliac, once in great repute, but 
now obsolete. It consisted of aloes, amber , 
ammoniacum, balsam^ of Bern, bdellium, ca- 
ranna, castbr, galbanum , labdamm, myrrh, 
olibcenum, storax, taeamahaca, and Venice tur- 
pentine, digested in alcohol . 

3. (b. tran quill AN S, P. Cod.) Fresh leaves 
of belladonna,* henbane, black nightshade, to * 
bacco, poppies, and stramonium, of each 
(bruised), 4 oz. ; olive oil, 6 pints ; heat them 
together until all the moisture is evaporated, 
leave them to digest for 2 hours, and then 
strain with pressure; next pour the ‘ hot oil* 
on dried e tops’ of wormwood, hyssop, lavender, 

1 For articles and preparations, often called ( balsams? 
and not found under this held, see Elixibs, Oils, Patemt 
Medicines, PekeOmeey, TiNCitratBs, &c. &c. 
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marjoram , costmary, round-leaved, mini , n*<?, 
and Si. John's wort , and the 
powers' of eZeter and rosemary , of each, 1 oz. ; 
macerate for a month, press, strain, and pre- 
serve the oil in a cool dark place. 1 

4. (Bs&ume tranquille de Cjeiomel.) Hen- 
bane, hJund’s fonfiue^ and tobacco , of each, 
1 lb.; white wine, 3 pints; boil down to a 
quart ; press, strain, and add to the hot 
* strained liquor’ of olive oil , 1 quart, and 
again boil. 

Balsam, Ap'oplexy. Syn. Bal'samum apo- 
plec'ticum, B. ad apoplec'ticos (Ph. E. 
1744), L. Prep. 1. Amber , civet, music, Pe- 
ruvian balsam, and some volatile oils, made 
into a balsam. ^ 

2. (Ph. E. 1744.) Expressed oil of nutmeg , 
1 cz. ; liquefy by a gentle heat, and stir in of 
the oils of cloves, lavender, and rosemary, of 
each, | dr.; oil of amber, 10 drops ; balsam of 
Peru, 1 dr. Both were formerly used to 
anoint the head and nostrils of apoplectic 
patients, and were believed to be of great 
efficacy. 

Balsam, Asiat'icf . Balm of Gilead. 

Balsam, Bate’s. See Balsam, Anodyne. 

Balsam, Brazilian. Balsam of copaiba. 

Balsam, Calaba! Syn. Taoamaha'ca. A 
fragrant resinous substance produced by calo- 
phyVlum caVaba, or Santa Maria tree. 

Balsam, Cam'phor. Syn. Camphorated 
BALSAM ; B AL'S AMUM CAMPHORA'tUM, &C. } L. 
Prep. 1. As camphor-liniment, Ph. L. 

2. (B. ace'ticum o., Sanchez’s Gout-b.t — 
Pelletier.) Curd-soap and camphor, of each, 
5 drs.; oil of thyme, 2 scru.; acetic ether, 5oz.; 
digest together in a stoppered bottle until the 
solids are dissolved. Recommended as an 
efficacious anodyne^liniment iu certain forms 
of rheumatism and gout. • 

Balsam, Can'ada. See Turpentines. . * 

Balsam, Cana'ry. A volatile oleaginous 
substance obtained by distillation from draco- 
ceph/alum Moldav'iemi. 

Balsam, Carpathian. Riga Balsam. % 

Balsam, Cephalic (Saxon). Syn. Bal'sa- 
mum oephalIoum Saxon'icum, L. A liquid 
preparation obtained from % the essential oils of 
amber, lavender, marjoram, nutmeg, penny- 
royal, rue, sage, &c., distilled together. Qnce 
in high repute ; but long disused in England. 

Balsam, Chilblain. Sje Liniments. 

Balsam, CM'na Varnish. Ths aromatic 
varnish-like exudation of avfgia sinen'sis, used 
by the Chinese as a varnish or lacquer, for 
which purpose it is, perhaps, unequalled. It 
is highly fragrant, and abounds^in benzoic 
acid. 

Balsam, Command'erisf. Compound tincture 
of benzoin. * 

Balsam, Copalm! Liquid-ambar. 

Balsam, Egyp'tianf. Balm of Mecca. 

Balsam, Ee'male. Syn. Bal'samum embryo'- 
NUM, A'qua e., L. An obsolete preparation 

1 A specimen of the absurt(*compIexity of Trench for- 
mnlse. * 


made by digesting misletoe, civet, music, and 
several other aromatics, in a mixture wine 
and various medicated wafers, and submitting 
the whole to distillation. Formerly taken 
both internally and externally, as a tonic for 
both foetus and mother; and particularly to 
prevent abortion, &c. 

Balsam, Tr far’s. Compound tincture of 

benzoin. ? 

Balsam, ^en'oa. Locatelle’s balsam. 

Balsam, Glyc'erin (gin?-). Syn. Bal'samum 
GL t ceri'nas, L. Prep . To to kite toax and 
spermaceti, of each, 1 oz. ; almond oil, £ lb. ; 
melted together, add of glycerin, % os.; bal- 
sam of Peru, l' os.; and stir or agitate until 
nearly cold. 12 or 16 drops of otto of roses 
may be substituted for the balsam.-*- Used to 
soften and whiten tti£ skin, and to prevent 
chaps and chilblains. 

Balsam, God'bold’s Vegetable . See Patent 
Medicines. * 

Balsam, Goulard’s! Syn. Bai/samum Gou- 
lar'dii,B.satur'ni, L.; Baume de Goulard, 
Fr. Prep. (Van Mons.) Acetate of lead (in 
fin^powder, and q^iite dry} is triturated* for 
some time, with hot oil of turpentine, in a 
heated mortar, or until no more will dissolve ; 
qfter repose, and whilst still hot, the clear 
portion is decant^. Recommended as a use- 
ful application to foul aTid paii*ful ulcers, and 
to scalds and burns. » 

Balsam, Green. Syn. Bal'samum vir'ide, 
&c., L. ; Baume yert, Fr. Prep. 1. Linseed - 
oil, 6 lbs. ; gum-elemi, 1 lb. ; heat them to- 
gether; add of powdered verdigris, 3 oz., or 
q. s. to impart a rich green colour, and, after 
repose, decant the clear portion. 

2. * Linseed oil strongly coloured with verdi- 
gris. J3oth were formerly much used by sur- 
geons as detergents. ‘Green-oil’ or <! »il of 
elder-leaves’ is now commonly sold for it. 

A natural balsam, ^brought from Peru, and 
produced by chlorox'ylon verticilla' turn, is 
also popularly called GREEN BALSAM (of 
Peru). 

Balsam, Gurgun' 1-goon'). Syn. Gurgi'na 
balsam, W^od-oil (of India). From diptero - 
cap pus triner'vis, and other species, bj apply ? 
ingr a slow fire to a notch or wound made in 
| the trunk. Has a mixed smell of copaiba and 
i naphtha. Properties and dose similar to those 
i of balsam of copaiba. %>. gr. *962 to *964. 

1 See CopalbI and Wood-oil. # 

i Balsam, Hill’s, of Honey. Sefc Patent 
Medicines. 

Balsam, Hunga / 'rian. Syn. 9 Bal'samum 
Hungar'icu:®, It. A terebintkinate exuda- 
tion from the extremities of the branches of 
pi'nus pumiVio (Willd.) or mountain-pine. It 
is also obtain^. by pressure from the * cones’ 
of the same tree. 

Balsam, Io'duretted. See Liniments. 

Balsam, Japan' Varlish. Syn. Japan* 
lacq'uer. Exudes from incisions madfe in the 
trunk of melmorrheJa usitatis'sma, accord- 
ing Wallich; or stagma y/ ria vemicifkia, 
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according to Lindley. It constitutes the cele- 
brated Jac- varnish of the Japanese. It differs 
from that of China, and from the true bal- 
sams, in not containing benzoic acid. It is 
extremely acrid and irritant; and even its 
fumes affect the eyes and respiration. 

Balsamf, Jews’. Balm of Gilead, 

Balsam, LocatelleV. Syn. Locatbl'li’s 
BALSAM ; BAL'SAMEM LoCATEL'LIj, B. LeCA- 
tel'li, B. Ital'icem, B. Genopb'W, &c., L. 
var. Prep. 1. (Original Formula.) Olive oil , 
6 oz. ; yelloiti wax, A oz. ; sherry wine , 5 fl. oz, ; 
red sawders (in very fine powder), 4 dr. ; sim- 
mer them together until the moisture is nearly 
evaporated, then add of Strdsburgh turpentine, 
6 oz. ; balsam of Peru, 2 drs.; strain through 
linen, ancbstir until nearly cold. 

% 2. (Ph. E. 1744) Olive o&7,24fl.dz.; yellow 
wax, 1 lh. ; melt, and acfd of Venice turpentine , 
1£ lb. ; and, when cooled a little, further add, 
powdered dragon’s blood , 1 oz.; balsam o^ Peru, 
2 oz. ; and stir lintil cold. 

3. (Ph. L. 1746.) Olive oil, 16 fl. oz.; 
Venice turpentine and yellow wax, of each, £ 
lh. } fed sanders, 6 drs. * 

Uses, Sfc. A. once highly esteemed pectoral, 
and still occasionally used, by the lower 
classes, in phthisis and chronic coughs (mixed 
with an equal weight of conserve of roses), 
and as a mild^ stimulating ointment. — Dose. 
£ dp., or more. 

Balsam, Mereu/'rialf. -Ointment of nitrate 
of mercury. 

Balsam, Metz’s* Syn. Bal'samem vir'ide 
Meten'biem, L. ; Baeme vest de Metz, Fr. 
Prep , (Guibourt.) Linseed oil and olive oil , 
of each, 6 oz.; oil of laureLberries, 1 oz. ; 
common turpentine , 2 oz.; melt by a gentle 
heat, and add of Verdigris , 3 drs.; aloes , 2 
drs. w ,*su1phate of zinc, 1£ dr* ; (all in pow- 
der;) mix well, strain or pour the liquid into 
a bottle, and add oil of juniper, 4 drs. ; oil of 
cloves, 1 dr. — Used on the Continent „as a 
common detergent dressing to wounds and 
ulcers. 

Balsam, Mex'icanf, Balsam of Peru. 
Balsam, Kat'uralf. i’hat whjch exudes 
rfrotn plants, as opposed to those formed by 
art. * 

Balsam, BTe^Vine, See Ointments. c 
B alsam, Odontal'gic. See Drops. 

Balsam, Opodeldoc. See Opodeldoc 
^(F rench). 

Balsam/- Pec'toral. Syn. Bal'samem pec- 
tora'le, L.; Baeme pectoeal, Fr. Prep . 
1. Pinoture of toko and compound tincture of 
benzoin, of each, 2 oz. ; rectified spirit, 4 oz, ; 
mix. — Dose. £ to 1* teaspoonful, night and 
morning; in chrpnio coughs, hoarseness, &e. 

2, 3. See Balsam op Honey* B. op Hore- 

HOEND, &C. 

Balsam, Per'sianf. Friar’s JBalsam. 

Balsam,' Peru'Maiff See Ba£sam of Pee e 
(below). 

, , , Balsam, Pol'ychrest. See Deops & Elixirs. 

, Balsam, Ri'ga (re'-), Syn. Carpathian 


BALSAM; BAL'SAMEM CARPAThTcTTM, B. 
lib 'an i, &c„ L. ; Baeme de Carpathes, Fr. 
A pellucid white fluid obtained by careful 
distillation from the young shoots of pi'nus 
cem'bra (Linn.) or Siberian stone-pine. It 
much resembles oil of juniper ; and, like that 
article, is powerfully dipreftc. It is regarded' 
as vulnerary, and is highly esteemed by some 
in sprains and bruises. The bottoms of oil of 
juniper are commonly sold for it in the shops. 
The spirit distilled from pine-tops (spiritus 
turionum pini) is also frequently, although in- 
correctly, called RIGA BALSAM. 

Balsam, Sanchez’s Gout. See Camphorated 
Balsam (above)* 

Balsam, Sooth'ing. See Anodyne Balsam. 

Balsam, Stomach'ic. (-mak'-). Sun. Bal'- 
samem STOMAOH'lCEM, L. ; BAEME STO- 
MA chiqee, Fr, Prep. (Ph. Slesv.-Hols. 1831.) 
Oils of clones, mace , wormwood , and pepper- 
mint, of each, I dr. ; balsam of Peru , 2 drs. ; 
oil of nutmeg, 2 oz. ; mix. 1 to 5 or 6 drops, 
on sugar, or dissolved in spirit. 

Balsam, Syrian. Balsam of Mecca. 

Balsam, Thibaut’s. See Patent Medi- 
cines. 

Balsam, Tooth'ache. See Drops, &c. 

Balsam, Traumatic. Compound tincture of 
benzoin. 

Balsam, Tur'key. Syn. Tur'key balm. 
The distilled oil of the dracocephalum molda- 
vicum. 

Balsam, Turlington’s. See Patent Medi 

CINES. 

Balsam Univer'sal. Syn. Bal'samem eni 
veesa'le, L. Prep. (Ph. Slesv.-Hols. 1831.) 
Pape oil (recent), 1£ lb. ; yellow wax, £ lb, ; 
acetate of lead (in fine powder), 3 oz* ; pow- 
dered camphor , £ oz.; incited together; ob- 
serving to tritaate the 1 acetate’ with a small 
portion of the ‘oil’ before adding it to the 
mixture, and not to add the c camphor’ until 
the heat is reduced a little. — Ohs. This name 
has also been given to * compound cerate of 
lead,’ and even to ‘cerate of acetate of 
lead/ 

Balsam, Yer'vain’sf , Compound tincture of 
benzoin. 

Balsam, Wound*. Several vulnerary prepa- 
rations have been so called; hut briar’s bal- 
sam (* comp, tinct. of benzoin’) is that usually 
intended. 

p Balsam of Acon'cni, A yellowish aromatic 
liquid, of a terebinthinous nature and consist- 
ence, obtained from the wounded branches and 
shoots of the idea heterophyl la (DC.). It is 
highly esteemed as vulnerary by the Caribs of 
Guiana, (juindley.) 

Balsam of Alpi'nus. Balm of Gilead ; be- 
cause Prosper Alpinus wrote a learned (?) 
treatise on it. 

Balsam of Am'ber. Syn. Bal'eamhm sec- 
cini, L,; Baeme d’ambre, Fr, The article 
to which this term is usually applied: has been 
already noticed. Qif, of amber was also for- 
merly so called; and the same name has 
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been given to the following and other like 
preparations by their inventors : — 

1. (Radius.) Oil of amber, 4 fi. oz. ; oil of 
myrrh, 2 fi. oz,; oil of turpentine , 1 fl. oz.; 
mix with a gentle heat. 

2. (Bate.) See Patent Medicines. They 
are alfStimulant %nd antispasmodic, and are 
used either internally *or as a friction, like oil 
of amber. 

Balsam of Arcse'us. Syn. Bal'samum Ar- 
cje / i, L. ; Baitme d'Arc^us, Fr. A digestive 
ointment formerly in great repute, and still 
much employed on the Continent* It is now 
superseded in England by the comp, elemi 
ointment of the Pharmacopoeias. In the ori- 
ginal formula, boiling water, 4 parts, were 
ordered to be stirred in. % 

Balsam of Can'ada. See Turpentines* 
Balsam of Cloves. Syn. Aromat'io bads am 

OE CLOVES; BAL'SAMUM CARYOPHYL'LI, Jj. 

Prep. (Bories.) Oil of clones and oil of nutmeg, 
of each, \ dr.; spirit of juniper berries , 3 oz.; 
mix. Rubefacient and diuretic. — Used chiefly 
as a stimulating friction. Internally, f to 1 
teaspoonful. 

Balsam of Copai'ba. See Copaiba. 

Balsam of Fern. Oil of male fern. 

Balsam of Fiovaren'ti. Syn. Bal'samum 
Fiovaren'ti, L. Prep. (P. Cod.) Venice tur- 
pentine, 16 oz, ; amber, elemi , galhanum, myrrh, 
sty raw, and tacamahaca, of each, 3 oz. ; aloes, 

1 oz.; bay -berries, 4 oz. ; cinnamon , cloves, 
galangal, ginger, nutmegs , and zedoary, of each, 
oz. ; dittany of Crete , 1 oz. ; rectified spirit, 
8 lbs. ; macerate a week and distil off 7 lbs. 
The distilled spirit constitutes this notable 
preparation of, professedly, many virtues. It 
is reputed aromatic, diuretic, antispasmodic, 
and stimulant. One of its applications is as a 
collyrium— a drop Dr two being; rubbed on the 
palm of the hands, which are then held to 
the eyes, so as to cover, without touchTng 
them — in chronic ophthalmia, conjunctivitis, 
&c .i 

Balsam of Gil'ead. See Balsam op Mecca. 
Balsam of Gua'iacum (gwa'-ya-). Syn. Bal'* 
samumguai'aoi, B. guaiaci'num, L. Prep. 
(Fh. L. 1745.) Gkm-guaiacum , 1 lb- ; balsam 
of Peru, 3 drs. ; rectified spirit, 1 quart ; digest 
10 days and filter. Diaphoretic, arthrodynic, 
and anodyne. — Pose. 30 to 60 drops, in tnilk 
or water; in .agues, rheumatism, &c. Exter- 
nally, reputed also antisuppurativq. 

Balsam of Hon'ey, (him'e). Syn. Pec'to- 
EAL BALSAM, P, B. OE HONEY; BAl/SAMUM 
mel'lis, B. pectora'le, B. p. mellis, L.; 
Baume DE miel, &c., Fr. Prep . 1. Bal- 
sam of tolu, 1 lb. ; honey (finest), lbs. ; rec- 
tified spirit, 1 gal. ; turmeric, 1 oz. ; make a 
tincture. # * 

2. To the last, before maceration, add of 
powdered opium* 2 oz. 

3. (Hill's.) See Patent Medicines. 

Uses, fye. A good pectoral in colds, tickling 

chronic coughs, hoarseness, &c* when unac- 
! ' * i See Note^., p. 171. . 


companied with fever. — Pose. For an adult, ^ to 
1 teaspoonful, twice or thrice a day ; au occa- 
sional dose of some mild aperient beiftg also 
taken. Tincture of balsam of tolu, or a mix- 
ture of the tinctures of tolu and benzoin, is 
frequently sold in the shops under the name of 
4 balsam of honey/ See Pectoral Balsam, 
&e. 

Balsam ctf HoreLound. Syn. Bal'samum 
marru'bii; L. Prep. 1. Extracts of here - 
hound and liquorice , of e*ach, 2 oz. ; hot water , 

\ pint ; dissolve, and when cold, add of pare- 
goric, f pinfc ; oxymel of squills, 6 oz, ; tinc- 
ture of benzoin , '2 oz. ; honey , 10 oz. ; and, 
after thorough admixtur^, strain through 
flannel. « 

2. (Ford's.) See Patent Medicates. 

Uses , <fc. A popular pectoral. — Pose, fyc. f 
same as of balsam op •honey {above). 

Balsam of Houmi /7 ri. [Nat,] Frpm humir'ia 
batsamif’ era, pr the houmiri-tree of Guiana. 

It resembles * balsam of umiri ’ produced by 
another tree of the same genus. (See below.) 
Balsam of head. See Goulard's Balsam. 
Balsam of Life. Syn. Balm oe liee ; Bai/- 
saIum vi'te, L.» Baume de^vie, El^'ir 
de vie, &c., Fr. Several compound medicines 
have been called by this name. Those of 
Gabius, Hoffman, and Turlingtop, are noticed 
under Patent ]&ediclnes (which see). The 
following are distinct preparations : — * 

1, Baume de yps expert^ : — Soap-Tini- 
ment, 2 parts; oil of turpentine , 1 part; mix. 
Stimulant and rubefacient. Used as a fric- 
tion. 

2, Baume de vie purgatie ; Elixir de vie : 

— a. (Briett.) Socotrine aloes and sajpron , of 
each, 2 drs. ; rhubarb, 6 drs. ; liquorice-root , 1 
oz. ; proof spirit or brandy, $ pint; digest a 
week,tmd filter. „ 

b. (Original Swedish formula.) Aloes , 9 
drs. ; agaric , gentian, rhubarb , saffron, theriaca, 
and zedoary, of ea5h, 1 dr. ; proof spirit or 
branUy, 1 quart. A mild stomachic purge.— 
j Dose. 1 to 6 drs. Tincture of rhubarb-and- 
aloes (Fh. E.) is commonly substituted for it. 
See Elixirs. • 

Balsam vf Liquorice. See Patent Medl* 
0INES. * 

Sals am of Mec'cq, Syn. Balm oe Gil'ead, 
B. oe Mec'ca, Opobal'sam (-bawl'-), Jews' 
BALSAMf, Oil oe B.f, Eng. ; Bal'samum 
(bah-) gile±den'se,*B. e Meo'ca, Opobal'sa-* 
mum (-b M'-), &c., L. ; Baume de i^l Mec$ue, 
B. de Mecca*, B. de Jud^b, Opobalsamum, 
&c., Fr. ; Bal'samum JS&YPTi'ACUMf, B. Al- 
Pl'Nlf, B. 4NTIQU0"RUM GENTn'NUMf, B. 
ASIAT'lCUMf, B. SYRl'^OUMf, O'LEUM BAl'- 
SAMif, &c., L. A fragrant oleo-resinous sub- 
stance, obtained from balsamodenfdron gilea- 
derise (Kuntfr. ; am'yris gileaden' sis, Linn. ; a. 
opobal'samum, Forsk), a middle-sized tree of 
the not. ord» 'Terebintliacae (DO.),: growing 
in Arabia Felix, Asia Minor, and E^gypt It is 
the balm of the Old Testament, and the 
pmXaapav of Theophrastus and Dioscorides. 
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It is * chemically classed with the turpen- 
tines. 

Prop.,.dfc. When fresh it is turbid and 
whitish, but becomes by degrees transparent, 
of a rich golden colour, and slightly thicker ; 
and by exposure, eventually solid. It pos- 
sesses a penetrating and de&cate fragrance ; 
tastes sharp, bitter, spicy, and somewhat 
astringent; is not entirely soluble r in rectified 
spirit, but dissolves more or less' v completely 
in both the fixed andrvolatile oils, ^hich then 
assume the fragrance of the balsam. A drop 
let fall on hot water, spreads itself over the 
whole surface, like a film of oil, and again 
contracts op the water cooling. This, with 
its fragrance, is th^ common test of its genuine- 
ness in Turkey. The inferior qualities, or those 
of commerce, are generally opaque and thick, 
rapidly resinifying and turning of a dull 
yellow hy age, When applied to the skin it 
causes redness and swelling. It was formerly 
regarded as possessing the most varied and 
exalted virtues, particularly as an antiseptic, 
stimulant, vulnerary, and nervine; and its 
fumes were supposed to prevent barrenness. 
It i^ still highly prized in East as a Cos- 
metic and perfume ; and is said to be un- 
equalled for giving a healthy glow to the 
complexion and promoting the growth of the 
hair. Its medicinal quaUtiec are intermediate 
to those of the aromatic turpentines and 
balsam of tolu, — Dose, From 3 to 6, or even 10 
or 12 drops. n 

Obs . According to Bruce, and others, the 
best balm of Gilead is a spontaneous exudation 
from the tree ; a second quality is obtained hy 
cutting the hark with an axe, and receiving 
the juice which exudes in a small earthen 
bottle, A large branch is said to produce not 
more than 3 or 4 drops a day ; and even the 
most Tesinous trees seldom yield more than 60 
drops daily. Hence its scarcity and costliness. 
Both varieties are held ici such high estima- 
tion hy the Turks and Egyptians, that none of 
them are exported as an article of commerce. 
That which is sent to Engjand is obtained by 
boiling tbe leaves and young twigs of the 
balsam tree in water, and is rejected by the 
Orientals as worthless. Most of that sold in 
the shops of England is entirely spurious (see 
below). 

The cosmetics recently so much advertised 
*as ‘balm ob Mecca/ do^not contain even a 
trace of this article; nor do we believe that 
there is a single drop of the genuine halm to 
be purchased in London. 

The following formulae are current in the 
trade for Factitious Balm of Mecca : — 

1. Gam-benzoin (bright, coarsely powdered), 
4 oz . ; liquid sty rax (finest), 3 oz. balsam of 
tolu, 2 oz . ; Canadian balsam, +1$ pint; are 
. mixed together in a flask, and exposed (closed) 
to the hqat of a w^ter hath,* # with frequent 
agitation, nntil the liquid is saturated ; when 
cald, the clear portion is decanted, and a 
Sufficient quantity of the oils of lemon, cassia, 


rosemary, nutmeg, and vanilla added to give it 
a strong aromatic odour. 

2. From gum-benzoin and balsam of Peru , 
of each, I oz.; vanilla and nutmeg , of each 
(cut small), X dr. ,* Canadian balsam , -1 pint ; 
digested as before, and some essential oils added 
to tbe decanted liquid. ~ < 

Balsam of But'meg. ~&yn. Bal'samtjm: my- 
ris'tic.®, B. Ntrcis / 'M:, L. Prey. (Ph. B >r. 
1847,) Expressed oil of nutmeg ( — ? mace), 
3 oz. ; olive oil , 1 oz . ; yellow wax, £ os. ; melt 
them together hy a gentle heat, pour the 
mixture into paper moulds, and, when cold, 
cut the mass up into cakes. 

Balsam of Peru' (-r5d'). Syn. Pjbrtt'vian 
BALSAM; Bai/sAMUM PeRITYIA'NTTM (Ph. L., 
E.? and D.), L. ; Baxjme bit Pergu, B. Feru- 
VIEN - , Fr, ; PERUVlAtTISOHER BALSAM, Ger. 
A balsam obtained from Myroxylon Pereirce 
(Myrospermmi of Sonsonate). It exudes from 
the trunk of the tree after it has been scorched 
and removed. From Salvador, in Central 
America. B. P. 

Prop., fyc. A chbcolate-coloured or a reddish- 
brown liquid, of the consistence of treacle, 
possessing a bitterish, rather pungent taste, 
and an agreeable aromatic odour somewhat 
similar tq that of a mixture of vanilla and 
benzoin. It is reputed stimulant, tonic, and 
expectorant, and has long been a popular re- 
medy in chronic asthma, catarrh, and other 
pulmonary affections, debility, &c. It is now, 
however, principally used as an ingredient in 
pommades, hair-oils, lip-salves, and other cos- 
metics, in which it is only inferior to ‘ halm of 
Mecca/ and in compound perfumery. It is 
also used to scent lozenges, pastils, and cho- 
colate and liqueurs ; for these last, chiefly as a 
substitute for ‘ vanilla * when it is scarce and 
dear. — Dose, 10 or 12 to 30 grs, (even 1 dr. is 
sometimes given), either on sugar, or made 
intS a bolus with liquorice powder, or into 
an emulsion with honey, mucilage, or yelk of 
egg. 

Pur., Tests, Sfc . — 1. The sp. gr. should not 
be lower than 1*15 ; nor higher than 1*16 : — 

2. Ether dissolves it readily and completely : — 

3. Soluble in 5 parts of rectified spirit*— 

4. It should undergo no- diminution in volume 
when agitated with water: — 5. 100 grs., by 
its ^benzoic or cinnamic acid, should satu- 
rate not less than 7£ grs. of pure crystallised 
carbonate of soda:-n-6. Sulphuric acid con- 
verts it into resin, artificial tannin , or char- 
coat, according to the quantity employed ; if, 
on adding water, a brittle resiu is not formed, 
some fixed oil (probably castor oil ) is present : 
— 7. Treatr-d with nitric acid, some hydro* 
cyanic acid is formed, benzoic acid sublimes , 
and the residual matter is artificial tannin : — 
8.^ The alkalies and their carbonates form 
with it a thicJcish semi-crystalline mass, which, 
on being treated with sulphuric acid, deposits 
a peculiar resinous matter, with crystals of 
benzoic and cinnamic acid : — 9. If a few drops 

are distilled, and, when iodine is added to the 
0 
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distillate, an explosion results, it has been adul- 
terated with 4 copaiba ’ : — 10. The genuine 
balsam contains about o£ benzoic (cin- 
namic) acid. 

Obs. Balsam of Peru was formerly very 
generally adulterated, and often entirely fac- 
titious^ but, owimg to its present reduced 
price, this is now only#confined to a few of the 
most unprincipled venders. The following 
formulae for this purpose are still extant in 
the trade : — 

Balsam of Peru, Bacti // tious : — Prom pum- 
benzoin (in coarse powder), 3 lbs. • dissolved in 
the least possible quantity of rectified spirit, 
and then mixed with balsam of iolu } 1 lb, ; 
and liquid sty rax, 2 os, ; subsequently adding 
of rectified spirit , q. s, % 

Balsam, Reduced Peruvian : — 1. Balsam of 
Bern, 3 lbs. ,* balsam of tolu, 2 lbs. ; rectified 
spirit , q. s. to reduce it to a proper consist- 
ence : — 2. Balsam cf Peru, 3 lbs. ; gum-benzoin 
(dissolved in a little rectified spirit), 1 lb. ; as 
before. * 

Balsam of Rackasi'ri. ISyn. Balsam of 
Rakasi'ra; Bal'samttmRackasirIjB. Racaz- 
zi'rje, B. Rbadasi'ei. A species of balsamic 
turpentine, said to be obtained from the bur- 
sera balsamifera (Fers.), an Indian tree of 
the natural order Terebinthacese, It has a 
slightly bitter taste, adheres to the teeth when 
chewed, and, when heated, smells like balsam 
of toln. It has been extolled as possessing the 
virtues of copaiba in an exalted degree. The 
nostrum vended under the name of balm or 
rackasiri by certain quacks, simply consists 
of English gin , coloured , sweetened , and aro- 
matised. 

Balsam of Saffron- See Elixirs. 

Balsam of Soap. Soap-liniment. 

Balsam of Soap (Ethe"real). Syn. Bal'sa- 
HTTM SAPO'NIS iETHE^REUM, JjfiPrep. (Cotte- 
reau.) Castile soap (powdered) and camphor , 
of each, 1 dr. ; oil of thyme , 10 drops ; acetic 
ether, 1 oz. ; dissolve in a close vessel with the 
aid of a gentle heat, and decant the clear 
portion. Used as an embrocation or liniment 
in gout, rheumatism, &c. 

Balsam of St. John's "Wort. See Oils. 

Balsam of Sto"rax f JdquitJ-ambar or styrax. 

Balsam of Sul'phur. See Oils. 

Balsam of Syri'acum. See Balsam or M^cca 
and Patent Mebicines. # 

Balsam of Tolu' (-Too')* Syn. Tolu' bal'- 
sam*; Bal'samum tolttta'num £Ph. L., E., 
& D.), B.de To'xtif, L.; Baume de ToLU,Er.; 
Toltttanischer balsam, B. von Tolu, &c., 
Ger. Balsam flowing from the incised trunk 
of u myrosper'mum iobuif erum.” (i$. P.) The 
tree which produces it is a native of the 
mountains of Tolu, Turbaco, &e., in South 
America. # 

Prop., Uses, Sfc. When first brought over 
it is soft and tenacious, but by age and careless 
keeping becomes bard, and, even brittle, some- 
what similar to resin. It is perfectly soluble 
in alcohol and in ether, and gives out its acid 


(benzoic or cinnamic) to water. Its odour is 
fragrant, though less powerful than that of 
either styrax or balsam of Peru ; and ft has a 
pleasant sweetish taste. It softens under the 
teeth, melts readily, and burns with an agree- 
able odour. As a medicine, it is a stimulating 
expectorant, an<J, as such, is employed in 
chronic bronchial affections unaccompanied 
with inflammatory action. It has long been 
a popular ] Sectoral. Syrup of Tolu is an agree- 
able and common adjunct to pectoral mixtures, 
and, with Tolu lozenges, is often serviceable in 
tickling coughs. It is also used by confec- 
tioners, perfumers, &c., and in fumigating 
pastils. — Bose, 5 to 20, or eyen 30 grs., dis- 
solved in spirit, or made infc> an emulsion. 

Bur. This is showfl by its perfect solubility 
in rectified spirit, forming a transparent tinc- 
ture, and by its odour. When adulterated it 
has a weaker smell, is only partially soluble in 
alcohol, and the tincture formed with that fluid 
is opaque. The presence of colophony (pr 
lac), according to TJlex, may be detected by 
the balsam, instead of dissolving in sulphuric 
acid, swelling up, blackening, and disengag- 
ing sulphurous francs* 1 Qastor oil may be 
detected in the way noticed under Balsam of 
Peel. 

Balsam of Tolu, a Factitious, was formerly 
met with in tra«le, made qf* equal parts of 
orange-lac and white sugar, reduced to a pro- 
per consistence with rectified spirit, mud 
‘ brought up' with lorne tincture of benzoin, 
and a few drops of the oils of cassia and nut- 
meg dissolved in a little essence of vanilla. 

Balsam of Tur'pentine (-tine). Syn, Bal'~ 
samum TEEJjBiN'THiNiE, L. A name formerly 
given to Strasburgh, Venice, and other like 
turpentines. 

Balaam of Tur'pentine (Emollient). Syn. 
B. teeebinthina'tum, L. Brep. Olive oil, 

6 oz.; oil of turpentine, 2 oz.; yellow wax, 1 oz.; 
balsam of Beru, oil *>f nutmeg, and camphor, 
of ea#h, 2 drs. A stimulant emollient; in con- 
tusions, ulcerations, engorgements, nephritic 
pains, &e. 

Balsam of TJmi"ri* [Nat.] By incision, from 
the humir'iskfloribunfdum (Mart.), or the umiri- 
plant of Para. It is fragrant, limped, of a"* 
palish-yellow colour, and in its medicinal pro- 
perties is said to cobibme those of the balsams 
of copaiba and Peru. 

BALSAMIC (bal-)* Syn. Balsam'ious, Bal- 
sa'mevs, bAsamTnus, L.; Balsamique, Er,;* 
Balsamisch, Ger. Of the nature hf balsam, 
or containing or resembling it; bland, soothing, 
healing; balmy. 9 * 

BAMBOO' $65'). [Nat.] Syn. BambiFsa, 
L.; Bambon, Er. ; Bitovs, Bambttsroer, 
Inbianischer robe, Ger. The name of 
several specie# of the genus ‘ bambusa/ but 
appr. of h. arundina'cea or * common bamboo/ 
See Bambtjsa ifielow ). ^ ' ' 

Bamboo'-habit (-Mb-). A species of ‘life- 
preserver,' or 4 float,' used in China mad the 
* “Arcliv der Phmnf 1355, 
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Indian Archipelago, consisting of four pieces of 
barabootied together so as to form a square. 

BAjfiBTI'SA. [Endl.] The bamboo. In 
botany, a genus of magnificent arborescent 
grasses, of the nat. ord. Gramineas (DC ) 
having hollow jointed stems, of a hard woody 
texture, externally coated' with siliceous 
matter, and sometimes secreting 1 a similar 
siliceous substance (tabasheeb') f n their in- 
ternal cavities. They are all of riSid growth 
and vary in height from 6 to 150 feet. 

There, is, perhaps, scarcely any other plant, 
besides the palm, which serves for so many 
purposes useful to man, .as the various species 
of bamboo. Its min is used for bread; the 
young shoots are eaten like asparagus, and 
are also jnckied ; the smaller stalks are made 
into walking canes, umbrella and parasol 
sticks, flutes, &c. ; whilst its fibres are manu- 
factured into cloth, and even paper. It is 
employed extensively in the construction of 
houses, bridges, masts for boats , domestic fur- 
mtUffe, boxes, mats, baskets, utensils of various 
Jcindst fences, water pipes and vessels , quick- 
silver bottles, &c«, and for numerous other 
purposes connected with everyday life ^he 
gepus is confined to the East and West Indies 
apd tropical America. See Cane, Pickles 
Tabasheeb, &$. 3 

EANA'KA (-na'- ov -nat'-). [Nat.] The 
mvmsapien turn (Linn.), a species of plantain; 
also its fruit. r See Plantain. 

BAND'AGE (-aje). Syn. Delioa'tio, Fas"- 
oia, Lig-a men, Ligatu"ba, Vinctu"ba L. • 
I$ANDAGE, BaNDE, Fr.; BlNDE, VEEBANI>/Ger! 
Ip surgery, the fillet, roller, or cloths, used to 
support parts, to exert pressure on them, or to 
retain dressings in their proper places. 

Bandages are usually formed of long narrow 
slips of calico or linen, and, occasionally, of 
flannel, which are generally made into a roll 
(roller) of moderate size, so as to he the 
more conveniently handled and applied. They 
are either SIMPLE, as the circular, the Spiral, 
or the tmitfmg bandage ; or compound, as the 
T- bandage , , suspen'sory b.^&c. 

. application of bandages, as in the dress- 
,mg of wounds, ulcers, &e, thoCgh of such 

°p urTe ™> is often ™ r -v carelessly 
and badly done, The form and nature of- the 
part, and the object in view, should always 
remve comderatior-,- as should also the con- 

wwwj Patl6nt aft ! r t^cir application- 
whether <$ repose, exercise, or labour. Ordi- 
nary mgenuity will supply the rest. The 
safest, simplest, and most effective means of 
fastening thorn is, fe most famished by 
a common needle and,thread or'cotton. 7 
Bandage, Mns tard. A woollen roller soaked 
tn a mixture of the best flower of mustard and 
warm water, of tne consistence "of fresh cream, 

ire S ”&!o re b6 ? g 6 ? peUed ^ » 
pressure. Used tor-envelope the body, or a 

imb by repeatedly folding it round the part* 

a the cold stages of eholera, and in other 

ases requiring an energetic stimulant. Other 


medicaments, particularly those of a stimifla 
ting and anodyne character, are sometime 
applied in the same manner. See Embroca- 
tions, Lotions, Poultices, &e. 

BANDAN'A. [Ind.] Syn. Banpan'n \ A 
handkerchief, originally from the East, Indies 
having white spots on a # *ed, blue, or other 
dark ground. In calicd-pnniing, a 4 discharge 
style " in invitation of the Indian bulanus 
The fabric, many folds thick, is placed between 
leaden plates having the pattern cut out of 
them ; hydraulic pressure is then applied, and 
a clear solution of chloride of lime forced 
through, followed by a stream of pure water 
BAND'OLINE (-lin; -lene|). See Fixl- 

TUBE. 

"BANE. Poison; anything deleterious or 
destructive; a word often found joined to 
another, in the popular and vulgar Barnes of 
plants and diseases, to denote their character ; 
as bane'-berry, the herb Christopher; bane'- 
Vvobt, deadly -nightshade ; sheep’s bane, the 
rot; &c. 

BANG-, Bangue'(bang'). [Nat.] See Indian 
Hemp. 

BANTAN (b&n'-yan). The ficus In'dicus 
(Lmn.), or Indian fig. The fruit and youn- 
branches yield one species of gum-lac; and 
both the juice and bark are used medicinally. 

Among sailors, banian' days are those on 
which butcher’s meat is not served up at 
dinner. 

BANN'OCK (-uk). In Scotland and the 
northern counties of England, a flat round 
cake made of oat, rye, or barley meal , baked 
on an iron plate over the fire, or on the hot 
hearth. 

BAN (Management). See Counter, Ke. 

TAIL, &C. 

BAR'BERRZ. Syn. Pep'pebid&e-bush* 
Thorny box-'tbee* ; Ber'beris, B. yulga''- 
Bis (Linn.), L.; Epine-vinette, Vinettier, 

Fr. * Berberitze, Ger. A perennial bush or 
shrub common in woods and hedges. Berries 
(bab'bebeies, pep'pebidgkes), gratefully acid, 
’cooling, and astringent; used in pastry, but 
require, according to their degree of ripeness 
from one half their weight to an equal weight 
of sugar. Both - dark* and berries were for- 
merly esteemed in jaundice, biliary fluxes, &c. 

In3 crushed berries with water form a re- 
freshing fever-drink. The root dyes a fugitive 
yellow. See Bbebebine, Jams, Pbesebvbs 
& c,„ ’ % 

BAREGE (barege, bar-razhe'). [Fr.] A 
light woollen fabric so named from having 
been first made in the valley of Bareges 
Of late ydars Paris has become celebrated °for , 

its badges; but these are generally woven 
with the 4 warp of silk, and the 4 woo £> of 
wool. In the common imitations of the 
shops, the 4 warp * is generally of cotton. 
BAREGINE (barline). See Glahone. 
BARULA. [Eng., Ger., L., Sp.] Syn . i 
So DM , CAB'BONAS YENa'lE, L.; BW'lIA, j 
Babil lob, Sp., Ley.; Barille, Soude, Fr. | 
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The alkaline residuum o£ the combustion 
of salsola, mlicornia , cJienopodium, and other 
species of the order chenopodiacece. These 
plants, which are cultivated on the sea-coast 
for the purpose, are cut down when ripe, 
dried, «^d burned in heaps, on iron bars laid 
across pits dug in *he earth. The alkali and 
saline matter contained in them is thus fused, 
and flows into the cavity below, forming, when 
cold, a hard grey or bluish porous mass which 
is BARILLA. 

Comp. Carbonate, sulphate, chloride, and 
sulphide of sodium, carbonate and sulphate of 
calcium, alumina, silica, oxide of iron, and im- 
perfectly consumed carbonaceous matter, with 
a little iodine and bromine. The proportion 
of soda varies in different varieties : — 

Alicant' barilla ; obtained chiefly from 
several species of salso'la and from vhenopo* - 
diurn setig'erum (-trf-), &e.; contains from 
25$ to 40$ of carbonate of soda. (Guibourt.) 

Cara"by b. ; from salso'la Ica'IL Qjondon.) 

French barillas : — # 

a. Narboyne'b., salicor; from salicor'nia 
ann'ua or herba'cea / contains 14$ to 15$ of 
carbonate of soda. 

b. B. of Aiguemortes, blayquette ; from 
mixed plants ,• contains 3$ to 8$ of carbonate 
of soda. (Guibourt.) 

c. Nor'mandy b., 1ST. soda; from fuci. 

SicTly barilla (sis'-). Principally from 

salso'la sati'va; furnishes 55$ of carbonate 
of soda. (Fee.) 

Good barilla , on the average , contains about 
20$ of real or available alkali, chiefly under 
the form of carbonate, besides sulphates, mu- 
riates, &c. 

Assay. See Alkalimetry. 

Uses, Sfc. Barilla is chiefly used in the 
manufacture of soap" 1 and glass; i>ut the gross 
quantity imported, though annually increasing, 
only reached 54,608 owt. in 1856 ; whilst the 
exports of soda in the same year reached to 
about 1,500,000 cwt and in 1859 to above 
2,000,000 mot. This enormous quantity was 
chiefly furnished by our home manufactories. 

Barilla is chiefly imported from Spain, Sicily, 
Teneriffe, and the Levant ; but since the in- 
troduction of Le Blanch process for obtaining 
soda from common salt, its importance and 
value has considerably lessened. See KeLp, 
Sola, &c. k • 

BABIUM. Ba. A metellie radical or ele- 
ment, of which baryta is the chief oxide, and 
somewhat extensively distributed. First ob- 
tained in 1808 by Sir H. Davy. Prepared 
from baryta by strongly heating it in an iron 
tube, through which the Vapour of^potassium 
is conveyed ; the reduced barium being sub- 
sequently extracted from the mixed residuum 
by quicksilver, which is afterwards driven off 
in a small ^ en-glass retort, in a vapour of 
mineral napkin a. 

Ur op., S(c. Greyish-white, approaching silver 
in colour and lustre; decomposes water, and 
gradually oxidises in the Jdr, with the forma- 
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tion of the ordinary oxide (baryta). It is 
malleable, fusible under a red beat ; bvns in 
contact with air with a deep red light, and has 
the sp. gr. 4*70. 

Salts. Barium forms numerous salts, which 
are all either colourless or white, except a few, 
whose acids are ’coloured, as the chromate, 
manganate, &e. Some of them are soluble in 
water; onebr two only are soluble in alcohol, 
and that ve*y sparingly; and (with the excep- 
tion of the sulphate) tfiey are all extremely 
poisonous. They may be prepared by satu- 
rating solutions of the acids with either baryta- 
water, or carbonate of barium; and some 
of them may be prepared fey double decom- 
position. • 

The various soluble barium salts ase known 
by the following reactions, and they are all 
(except the sulphate) soluble either in water or 
in dilute hydrochloric acid, except the nitrate 
and chloride, which are not soluble in aqueous 
solutions of their respective acids. Their solu- 
tions give an immediate heavy white precipitate 
with dilute sulphuric acid, and with solutionsof 
the sulphates, which is insoluble in dilute agids 
and solutions of the* alkalies' and* of the salts 
of ammonia, that with a solution of sulphate 
of lime being very sensitive and character- 
istic : — Hydrofluos|jicic acid gives a very cha- 
racteristic colourless crystalling and quickly 
subsiding precipitate, only slightly soluble*m 
hydrochloric acid and nitric acid ; alcohol, in 
equal volume, being added, so hastens and com- 
pletes the reaction, that the filtrate is unaf- 
fected by sulphuric acid: — Chromate of po- 
tassium gives a bright yellow precipitate in 
neutral solutions, soluble in hydrochloric acid 
and in nitric acid, hut insoluble in acetic acid : 
— Caustic potassa or soda (when quite free 
from carbonate), and caustic ammonia, cause 
no precipitate, except in highly concentrated 
solutions : — Alkaline ^arbonates give a heavy 
white precipitate with baryta- water or a solu- 
tion or baryta, and which is all but- insoluble 
in water, and freely soluble in dilute hydro- 
’ caloric acid: — Heated with proof spirit, 
or pvroxilic spirit, the barium salts give* a 
greenish-yelfow tinge to the flame : — The 
barium' salts, and particularly the chloride, 
whet exposed on a platiipm ^ire to the 
inner flame of the blowpipe, colour, the outer 
flame yellowish-greeny — Insoluble sulphate of 
barium maybe mixed with powdered charcoal, 
and exposed for a short time to a full*red heat,, 
when sulphide of barium will he formed, which 
is freely soluble in water, and which, after 
being neutralised with hydrochloric acid, or 
acetic acid, will yield a solution suitable tothe 
application of the usual tests. The carbonate 
and the salts ofjbarium with the organic acids, 
are all convertible into pure baryta' by ex-, 
posure to a bright red heat. - , * 

Baryta is distinguished^from lime and from 
magnesia by its great solubility In' ‘hot? Water, 
and .by the entire insolubility of its- sulphate; 
froms^ontia, by being precipitated by hydro- 
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fluosilicic acid, and by not giving a red colour 
to the aflame of alcohol ; from alumina, by its 
causticity and alkaline reaction, and by not 
being precipitated from its solution in water 
by ammonium sulphydrate. 

JPois, y Sfc. The sulphate, owing to its inso- 
lubility, is the only salt of barium which is 
not poisonous. — Symp. Nausea* vomiting, 
pains in the head, ringing in tlfa ears, ver- 
tigo, and intermitting cramps And convul- 
sions; the respiration is frequently suspended 
' for several moments, and the pupil is gene- 
rally dilated. The symptoms, however, often 
vary, and are not very distinctive.— Treatm., 
Ant.y _ S(e. Vomiting, followed by copious 
draughts of water soured with sulphuric acid, 
or sulphate of soda ( Glauber-salt) or sulphate 
of magnesia (Epso m-sa lt), dissolved in a large 
quantity of water. When carbonate of barium 
has been swallowed, a mixture of one of the 
above sulphates and weak vinegar should be 
taken after the vomiting, in order that a 
soluble barium salt may be first formed, on 
which the alkaline sulphate will act more 
readily. Subsequent irritation may be soothed 
by opium or Morphia, and antiphlogistics. 

Barium, Ao'etate of. Ba(C 2 H s 0 2 ). Syn. 
BA^'TiE aoe'tas, L. JPrep. From dilute 
sulphuric acid, neutralised „with carbonate of 
barium, and tjie solution evaporated and crys- 
taPised. Very soluble m water; insoluble, or 
nearly so, in rectified spirit.— Uses, Dose, See, 
Same as the chloride. It is seldom employed 
' Barium, Arse"niate of. Ba 3 (POA>. Sim 
iiMrtaB, L. Prep) Solution 
ol chloride of banum is added to another of 
arseniate of potassium or sodium, and the 
precipitate collected, washed, and dried. By 
dissolving this salt in a solution of arsenic 
acidr, and crystallising, binabse'^me op 
? Asr ^ M . 18 obtained. Has been recommended 
in certain skin diseases, ^nd in phthisis com 
plicated with scrofula.— Dose. a- to i o-r 
Barium, Arisenite of Ba( As0 2 V. * Syn, 

S ^ IS > Vei 7 slightly soluble, 
T-Use, tfc. As the last. ° 

, Barium, Bromide of fiaBr 2 . Syn, Ba"rii 
BEOKIPtTM, L. ; BeoMUEE EE BAEYUM, &c., Fr. 
Ercp. Boil a solution of protobromide of u 
with moist carbonate of barium, in slight excess* 
filter, evaporate to dryness, and heat the resi- 
duum to redness. % ireful evaporation of 
its aqueous solution it may he obtained in 
“J. sta s - ' JS soluble in both alcohol and 

^sToflodhle^of bari^^^' P ro P ert ‘ es res emble 
Banum, Carbonate of. BaC©,. Sun Car 
bonatm onBAM'TArBAB I'm oIb'bonas, L ' 

&c ” Fl - Kohuw. 
3AUEES BAEYT. &c., Ger. A hgav y white mass 

l)I° Wder, /, ery near,y insoluble w water, and 
lecomposed by neariy all the acids. It is found 
n the crude state abundantly in nature 
■nt e&n only be obtained absolutely pure bv 
ddmg an alkaline carbonate to a solution 
chloride of barium, or by saturating the 


hydrate with carbonic anhydride, and in either 
case washing and drying the precipitate. 
Native carbonate of barium ( icitherite ) j s 
ordered in the pharmacopoeias, and is sufii- 
ciently pure for making the barium salts, the 
only purpose to which it is therein applied. 

Uses. In pharmacy ^ chiefly to prepare 

barium salts. In chemistry, to separate certain 
metallic oxides when occurring together in so- 
lutions. In the arts, as a base for certain de- 
licate colours, as an ingredient in plate-glass, 
in the manufacture of beet-sugar, Ac. It is 
not used in medicine. It is extremely poi- 
sonous. 

Barium, Chloride of. BaCh . 2Aq. Syn. 
C^LOBIBE OP BABItTM ; BASH CHLOBIDUM, L. ; 
ChLOBUEE EE BAB YUM, ChlOBHYBBATE EE 
BAEYTE, &C., Fr.; SalzSAUBE SCHWEEBEDE, 
Chloebaeium, Ger. Neutralise a hot dilute 
solution of hydrochloric acid with carbonate 
of barium, evaporate down, and crystallise. 
Sulphide^of barium can be substituted for the 
carbonate. If ^required chemically pure, 
gaseous hydrochloric acid is transmitted 
through a concentrated solution of common 
or impure chloride of barium, as long as a 
precipitate forms; the resulting crystalline 
powder, which is nearly the whole of the 
chloride of barium . present, is collected on a 
niter, and, after draining, is washed repeatedly 
with small quantities of pure hydrochloric acid, 
Until the washings, diluted with water, and 
precipitated with sulphuric acid, give a filtrate 
which, upon evaporation in a platinum-capsule 
or a watch-glass, leaves no residue; the last 
traces of acid having been removed by a little 
alcohol, applied in a like manner, the powder 
is at once dried, and then carefully preserved 
from the air. — Used in analysis, 

Prop., Src. * Crystals, fiat four-sided tables, 
colourless and transparent; sometimes double 
eight-sided pyramids; slightly efflorescent in 
dry warm air, but otherwise permanent * de- 
crepitate when heated, and lose their water of 
crystallisation; fuse at a red heat; volatilise 
at a white heat; insoluble in hydrochloric acid 
a . . m slightly soluble in rectified 

an ? Yerj s - olllWe in water; water, at 
Q^o’ of the crystals, and nearly 

dr y salfc ; and when boiling, 75& 
of the former, and about 66£ of the latter; 
a saturated bofimg solution (223° Fahr.) con- 
tams 100 -parts of «Water, and 78 parts of the 
crystallised salt. r 

The crystals contain 2 atoms of water: and 
a formula of BaCl 2 -f 2Aq. 

Uses, JPhys. eff., fyc. In chemistry , it is em- 
ployed as I test for sulphuric acid and the so- 
SU i*? a J; es ; in me dicine, it has been 
employed, both internally and externally, as an 
alterative, resolvent, and deobstruent, in sero- 
sa, glandular swellings, and enlargements, 
scirrhous cancer, skin diseases, &c.; and more 
particularly m the first with marked benefit 

e p d ^ es 3? poisonous. According to 
oir B. Brodie, its action on animals is analo- 
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gems to that of arsenic. Locally, it acts as an 
irritant. A very weak solution, used as a 
lotion, often proves serviceable in herpetic 
eruptions, and as a collyrium in scrofulous oph- 
thalmia. — Dose. | gr. thrice a day, in water, 
gradually increased to 2 or 3 grs. 

Barium, Chlo"mte of. Ba(C10 3 ) 2 . Syn. 
Chlorate op bary'ta ; Bary'i\ze chlo"- 
ras, L. Prep. From a solution of chloric 
acid neutralised with freshly precipitated car- 
bonate of barium; the resulting solution, 
after filtration, being crystallised by evapora- 
tion. 

By passing chlorine through strong milk 
of hydrate or of carbonate of barium, in 
the same way as in making chlorate ^of 
potassium. 5 

Prop ., Sfc. Soluble in 4 parts of cold water, 
— Used in pyrobechny , and to make chloric 
acid. 

Barium, Ferrocy'anide of. Ba 2 FeC 6 N fi . 
Syn. Ba^rii perrocyahi'dum, From 
pure ferrocyanide of iron digested m baryta- 
water. By careful evaporation, efflorescent 
prismatic crystals may be obtained, soluble in 
4|- parts of water. 

Barium, Flu'oride of. BaF 2 . Syn. Ba"rii 
pluoei'dum, &c., L. A white powder, formed 
by digesting freshly precipitated carbonate of 
barium in hydrofluoric acid, in excess. 

Barium, Hydrate of. Ba(HO) 2 . Syn. Hy- 
drate OP BARYTA; BARYTJ3 HYDRAS, L. 
Prep. By digesting caustic baryta, or barium 
oxide, with a little water, or igniting gently 
the crystallised hydrate. It can be obtained 
crystallised as follows : — 

1. From a concentrated solution of either 

nitrate or chloride of barium, precipitated 
with a rather strong solution of pure potassa, 
or of pure soda, perfectly free drom carbonic 
acid. ^ 

2. A strong solution of sulphide of barium is 
boiled with successive portions of black oxide 
of copper, until it ceases to give a black pre- 
cipitate with a salt of lead ; the liquid, after 
filtration, yields crystals of the hydrate on 
cooling. 

Prop., Uses , &c. Forms a bulky white 
powder, containing % of water of hydra- 
tion, which it retains even after ignition. In 
this state it is soluble in 20 parts of 2old 
water, and in 2 parts of boilhig water. The 
hot saturated solution, 9s it coois, deposits 
abundantly columnar crystals ( crystallised 
hydrate op B.), which contain 51£& of water, 
of which they lose, by drying and ignition, 
88f $ (=45f $ of their weight), being reduced 
to the state of the common or amorphous hy- 
drate. Of all the bases it has the strongest 
affinity for both sulphuric and carbonic seid ; 
and hence its solution (baryta- - water) and 
those of its neutral salts ( nitrate or chloride ) 
form our most sensitive tests for these sub- 
stances: . Sp. gr. 4*3 to 4*7, The crystallised 
hydrate is converted into4;he ordinary hydrate 
at a gentle heat, and thjs last fuses at a low 


red heat without losing its water of hydration, 
which it only slowly and with difficult^begins 
to part with at higher temperatures. In che- 
mistry, its uses are, for the most part, simila r 
; to those of Barium, Oxide op. 

Barium, Io'di^e of. BaJ. Syn. Ba"rii 
IODI'dUM, L.; lODURE DE* BARYUM, &C., Fr. 
Prep. 1. ^Dissolve sulphide of barium in 
water, and.* add iodine (gradually) in excess; 
after the reaction is complete, filter, and either 
evaporate to dryness, or crystallise. 

2. Digest freshly precipitated carbonate of 
barium, in excess, in a hot solution of protiodide 
of iron ; filter and evaporate to dryness ; then 
re-dissolve and crystallise. # 

3. By saturating bydriodic acid with oxide 

or carbonate of barium. * 

Prop., Sfc. A white or greyish-white mass, 
or acicular crystals (according to the mode of 
its preparation) ; very soluble in water and in 
alcohol; and decomposed by exposure^to the 
air. It has been highly recommended as an 
alterative, resolvent, and liquefacient, particu- 
larly in scrofula, glandular swellings, chronic 
inflammations, and the other affections in wjpeh 
chloride of barium and iodine *are given. — 
Dose. to -J gr. (gradually and cautiously in- 
creased to 1 gr.), in distilled water, 2 or 3 
times a day. Externally, as an ointment (3 or 
4 gr., to lard, 1 oz.), as ’an application to scro- 
fulous swellings. (Biett.) It possesses alUhe 
irritant, corrosive, aiJd poisonous properties of 
the chloride, but in a much more violent de- 
gree. 

Barium, Hi'trate of. Ba(NO.j) 2 . Syn. 1$ i'- 
TRATE OP BARYTA; BARYTAS NI'tRAS, L. 
Prep. As the acetate or chloride of barium, 
substituting pure nitric acid for acetic or hy- 
drochloric acid. 

Prop., Sfc. Transparent, colourless octahe- 
drons, which are anhydrous, insoluble in 
alcohol, and require about 8 parts of cold 
water, and about 3 parts of boiling water, for 
solution. 

Uses. In chemistry , to prepare baryta, and 
as a test for sulphuric acid and the soluble 
sulphates ; ipad in pyrobechny, to give a green 
tinge to flame. 

Barium; Ox'alate of. BaC 2 0 4 . Syn. Ox'al- 
AT# OP BARYTA;* BARY'TjE ^X'ALAS, L. 
Prep. By precipitating a barium salt with 
oxalate of ammonitqn. Very nearly insolu- 
ble. » 

Barium, Oxide of.' BaO. Syn? Baryta, 
BAEY'TES, CAUSTIC BARYTA*, OxTDE OP BA "7 

rium. Protoxide op b., Heav'y earth'; 
Baryte, Oxiue be barium, Terre PESAXTEf, 
&c., Fr. ; Baryt, Baryteede, Schwererdb, 
&e„, Ger, One of the earths discovered by 
Scheele in 177^. 

Sources. Sulphate and carbonate of barium 
are abundant minerals, forming the* ‘vein- 
stone* of many lead-mh&s. It is 'from the 
latter that baryta and the barium salts are - al- 
most exclusively obtained*, - 1 i r t # ' 1 1 

Pr^o. 1. A mixture of carbonate of barium 
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and charcoal (both in fine powder and moist- 
ened) is strongly ignited, for ‘some time, in a 
porcelain, Hessian, or black-lead crucible, and 
then allowed to cool out of contact with tbe 
air, from which it must also be subsequently 
carefully preserved. 

2. (Pure.) Crystallised titrate of barium 
is calcined in a capacious covered porcelain or 
Hessian crucible, at a bright red heat, until 
red (nitrous) vapours are no longef disengaged, 
even on raising the "temperature ; and the re- 
siduum, as soon as the temperature has fallen 
sufficiently, hut whilst still warm, is at once 
transferred to a bottle, as before. 

Prop. A greyish-white, spongy, earthy- 
looking mass, fusible, only before the oxy- 
hydrog^ blowpipe; highly caustic, corrosive, 
and alkaline, and slaking, like quick-lime, on 
the addition of water,* but with the evolution 
of more heat. 

Barium, Peroxide of. Ba0 2 . Syn. Deutox'- 
H>E OR BARIUM ; Ba"rII BINOX'yDUM, &c. L. ; 
BmoxrDE be baryum, &c., Pr. Prep. Puxe 
baryta is heated to full redness in a porcelain 
tube, and a stream of pure dry oxygen passed 
o^r it as lo«g as the gasrts absorbed. r 
. Baryta, 4 parts, is heated as above in a pla- 
tinum crucible, and chlorate of potassium , 1 
part, gradually added to it; the chloride of 


' p ~ vz-uAunue oi uxi. ul turpentine, oeio 

potassium formed along with the binoxide is not at all necessary. 


sulphide of barium. It is readily decomposed 
by fusion with alkaline carbonates; also very 
slightly so by their cold solutions ; but ulti- 
mately completely, though slowly, by their 
boiling solutions. Sp. gr. 4*3 to 4*75. 

Uses. Chiefly as a pigment (rer'manent • 
white), and to adulterate white-had; for 
which purposes the mtive sulphate is com- 
monly well washed, first in very dilute sul- 
phuric acid, and afterwards in pure water, to 
remove any iron which may contaminate it, 
and impair its whiteness. It is also used to 
form sulphide of barium; and, in pyroiechny, 
instead of the more expensive nitrate. 

Barium, Sulphide of. Bag. Syn. SuiA 
PHIBE OR BARIUM, Sui/PHURET OR BARYTA; 
£A"RII SULRHURE'tUM, &C., L. ; SULRURE BE 
baryum, &c., Pr. Prep. Sulphate of barium, 
well dried and in fine powder, 3 parts; pow- 
dered charcoal or powdered coal , 1 part; the 
mixture is pressed tightly into an earthen 
crucible, and the cover being fitted on, it is 
exposed ior^ to 2 hours, to a bright red 
heat j after it has cooled, the black mass thus 
obtained is powdered, and boiled in water, and 
the resulting solution allowed to crystallise. 
Some authorities recommend forming the 
mixed powders into a stiff paste with oil, or 
oil of turpentine, before calcination; but this 


bfcing afterwards washed away with cold 
water. e t 

Prop., Sfc. Grey or greyish-white; with 
water it forms a hydrate, which is slightly so- 
luble in water, and undecomposed by it in tbe 
cold. It is interesting chiefly in its relations 
with peroxide of hydrogen and the oxygenised 
acids of M. Thenard. 

Barium, Phosphate of. Ba^PO^. Prep. 
In a similar manner to the oxalate, tfhich it 
resembles in being an almost insoluble white 
powder. 

Barium, Sulphate off BaS0 4 . Syn. Sul- 
phate OR BARYTA, HeAV'y SPAR, BolG"&NI- 
&XS., Cawk (mi); Bary'tje sul'rhas (Ph. 
P. & X).), Sba'tHIUM ReNDERO'sUM, &c., L. 
SULRATE BE BARYTE, SpAtH RE SANT, &c., Pr. / 1 
~ SOH WEFELS AUBES BARYT, ScHwAbSRATH, &c/ 
Xhis salt is found native, often in beau- 
tjfhl tabular crystals, but more frequently in 
*white or reddish-white masses. It is also oc- 
„ < 5a 5°nally # prepared artificially, as a pigment 
and chemical, by decomposing -a solution of 
chloride -of barium with dilute sulphuric acid 
or with a solution of sulphate of sodium; the 
resulting precipitate being collected, well 
washed, ana dried. e 

Brop,, Sfc. When pure, or free from iron, 
its powder is white. It is insoluble in water 
and nearly insoluble in all other menstrua. 

b ? w ?? e ^decrepitates, fuses with 
g reiii difficulty (by which it is distinguished 
from the* sulphates of strontium and calcium) 
and ultimately melts into a hard, white ena- 
mel. # Mixed with charcoal, and heated to red- 
ness m a covered crucible, it is reduced to 


Prop., Uses, Sfc. Crystals, thin and nearly 
colourless plates, containing combined water * 
very soluble in hot water, less so in cold water ; 
and rapidly decomposed by exposure to the 
air. It is principally used to form the ba- 
pium salts, and in organic analysis. Care 
should be taken in its preparation to expose 
the solution to the air as little as possible. 
bULBHiBES of a higher grade may be formed 
by boiling tfcjs compound with sulphur; but 
they possess little practical interest, 

■Barium, Sulphite of. BaS0 3 . Sun. Sul'- 
PHITE OR baryta. Prep. By testing a sol- 
uble barium salt with sodium sulphite, and 
washing the precipitate. Insoluble. 

, Barium, Tartrate of. BaC 4 H 4 0 6 . Son. Tab'- 
trate OR baryta. Prep. Like that of oxalate 

vTiT' ^^P^er. Slightly soluble. 

BABE [Eng.,- Dan.] Syn. Coe'tex, L. ; 
IScorce, Fr.; Baumrinbe, Binbe, Gel*. The 
nnd or exterior covering of vegetables, corre- 
sponding to the skin of animals. It consists 
ot the— qw tide or; epiderm' is— cellular sub- 
stance, containing colouring matter, &e., and 
~ h f e mner or true hark. The last is 
tonned of woody fibre in great quantity, in- 
termixed with cellular tissue. At the com- 
mencement of the annual growth of a tree, 
™f,T k separates spontaneously from the 
wqpd, m order to make room for the new mat- 
ter forming beneath. It thus increases bv 
yearly layers, and gradually perishes on the 
outside, owing to distension, from the growth 
of the interior portion. Its physiological uses 
are numerous and ^important It is the de- 
pository of many of the secretions of plants, 
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and it acts as a living filter, separating secre- 
tions from each other, and allowing a part of 
them to pass off horizontally through the 
medullary processes on their way to the centre 
of the tree. But its principal offices appear to 
be to ac* - as a protection to the tender wood, 
and as a channel 1or # the sap in its descent 
from the leaves. “True bark only exists in 
exogens and gymnosperms ; in endogens its 
place is supplied by cortical integuments, which 
cannot be separated from the adjacent wood, 
without violence.” (Bindley .) 

According to Liebig, the characteristic in- 
gredients found in bark are excrementitious — 
“substances evidently expelled by the living 
organism.” True wood yields only *25£ te> 
2$ of ash ; whilst the bark of some trees give 
6, 10, to 15 times more ; and these, like the 
organic constituents, differ materially in their 
composition and characters. 

The uses of different species of bark in me- 
dicine and the arts are well known. Cjnchona- 
babk is invaluable in fevers^ oak-babk fur- 
nishes the tanner with one of the most im- 
portant materials of his trade ; and the tena- 
cious fibres of other varieties are manufactured 
into cordage and textile fabrics. 

Barks should be collected at that season in 
which they can be most easily separated from 
the wood, which, with a few exceptions, is late 
in the spring; because at this time the active 
principles deposited in their cells are most 
abundant. Oak-babe, collected in spring, 
contains four times as much astringent matter 
as that collected in winter. 

Bark. (In medicine,) See Cinchona. 

Bark, (In tanning,) See Oak-baek. 

Bark, Jes'uit’s. Cinchona-bark. 

Bark, Salt of (Essential). See Extracts 
and Salts. • 

BAB'LET. Syn. Hob'deum, L. ; Obge, ; 
Gebste, Ger., Anglo- S. A well-known grain, 
tbe produce of several species of the genus 
hordeum. 

Yar., Cult , , Sfc, Those principally cultivated, 
in England are— two'-eowed, long'-eabed, 
or COMM'ON BABLEY (hor'deum dis'tiehon , 
Linn.) ; spbing'-bablt^s:, sqhabe'-b., or bebe 
(h. mlgaf're, Linn.) ; and six ; -bowex> babley, 
WINTEB B., Scotch BEBE OT BIGG- (h. hexqs'- 
tichon, Linn.). Put'ney, spbat, or batt'ledobe 
B. Qb. zeoeriton , Linn.), is anotmer species less 
frequently met with. Or each of the above 
there are several varieties. In Spain and Sicily, 
two crops of barley are obtained in a year; 
but, in countries so far north as Britain, it 
produces only one, and is a delicatg species of 
grain. In England it is generally adopted as 
a succession crop on light lands, following 
turnips or green crops, (London.) The ‘yiSld* 
per acre varies from 28 to 64 bushels, and is 
usually from 28 to 40 bushels* The average 
weight per bushel is 50 to 51 Tbs.; but the* 
best Norfolk and Essex samples weigh 53 to 
54 lbs. per bushel. * , j 

Comp. The leading constituents of barley are 


nearly similar to those of wheat, but it is 
scarcely so rich in nitrogenised matter* Ac- 
cording to Einhof, the ripe seeds or gbains 
are composed of — 

Meal . . . . . 70-05 

Husk 1S*75 

Moisture .... 11*20 
* 

3 , 100 - ■ 

According to Jolinston, average fine barley- 
meal contains — 


Starch ......... 68- 

Albumen, gluten, &c. . • . . , 14* 

Fatty matter . * 2* 

Ash or saline matter . , . . * 2* 
Water . ... .... 14* 


100 * 

% 

According to Dr. Ure, the sp. gr. of English 
babley is 1-25 to 1*33 ( average , , 1*235), and 
the weight of the husk is about l-6th; that 
of EJGG, 1*227 to 1*^65, and. weight of husk, 
2»9ths. * 

Qual, 3 Uses , fyc. Its employment and value 
as food, and in the manufacture of malt, are 
well known. It f«rms good wholesome bread 
well adapted for persons who lh*» luxuriously ; 
hut which, for the abstemious and the delic^e, 
is inferior to that mad! of wheat, *as it is rather 
less nutritious, and less easy of digestion, and 
commonly proves laxative to those unaccus- 
tomed to its use. Barley-flour and b.~meal are 
also more perishable than wheat-flour* being 
very apt to acquire a hot nauseous taste, which 
even the heat of the oven does not remove. 
In a medical point of view, barley is regarded 
as the mildest and least irritating of ''the 
cereals. It has always been in high estima- 
tion as a demulcent *md emollient. The de- 
coction (bab'ley-wateb), made with pearl 
barley, is a common and useful drink in in- 
flammatory diseases, % particularly in those of 
the chest and urinary organs. Among the 
Ancients, defections of barley (/cptfij/) were the 
principal aliments and medicines employed in 
acute diseases. 

Barley, Caustic. ’Sabadilla. * 

Barley, Pat'ent. Syn. I’abi'na hob'dei, L. 
Bearl barley reduced 4o fine powder by grind- 
ing in a mill* 

Barley, Pearl. Syn. Peabl'ed Tablet*; 
Hoe'deitm decobticatum (B.P.), L.j Oege 
peble, Ft. ; Peblengbattpen, Ger, The seedsbf 
hordeum disticlton deprived of the husks. That 
of commerce is usually* made by steaming 
spring-barley, to soften tbe skin, then drying 
’it, and grinding it in a mill with the.fitppeif 
set wide apart, so as to round and polish the 
grains, and to separate the whole of jOiAhusk 
except that left in the rorrow of tfie seed, 
Scotch peael-babley and Fben&h: Eabley 
resemble the last, but are smaller, being gene- 
rally n|ade from winter-bmUy or bigg. Fabo 
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Obzo is another variety made from sprat- 
barley. r See Babley (above). * 

Barley, Scotch. Syn. Hulled bableyI, 
POT-B.J; Hob'dEUM MUNDA'TUM, L.; OEGE 
MONDE, Fr.; GeBSTENGBAUPEN, GbAUPEN, 
Ger. The grains deprived of the husk by a 
mill, as noticed above, but lefs completely, and 
without rounding them. 

BAB'LEY SUGAR. See Coni^ctioneby, 
and Sugae. H 

1 2. 3 4. 5 


BARM. See Yeast. 

BAROMETER (-W-). Sytt. Weatheb- 

GLASS J; BaBOM'ETEUM, hi; BaeOMetBE, 
Fr. ; Babometee, Wetteeglas, Ger. An in- 
strument for measuring the weight or pressure 
of the atmosphere. It was invented bv'Torri- 
celli, of Florence, A.D. 1043: 

The barometer is made of several forms, but 
the principle of its construction, with the ex- 
ception of the aneroid barometer, is the same 

6. 7 8 9. 




• 2 , 


- syplion ditto 


3. Huygen’s barometer. 

4- — — modified. 

o. wheel barometer 

6. Bernoulli’s syphon ditto 

7. Amin ton’s conical d*to c 

8. Gray Lilac’s dittO. T 

9. - — — modified by M. Bunten. 


C0lnmn of mere ^- 


in each, and essentially consists of a column of 
fluid (usually mercury) supported in vacuo, in 
a glass tube, by the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere on its surface. The annexed engr. ex- 
hibits the principal varieties at present known; 
several of which have been proposed with the 
view of improving the original instrument, 
either by increasing its range, or its. porta- 
mnty. In one, however, equal in simplicity, 
cheapness, and usefulness, the old forms pro- 
posed by Torricelli, andTepr. by the figs. 1 & 
A . 10 av <>id confusion, the graduated .scales 
and cases of the ^instruments are not shown. 

The construction of a barometer requires the 
utmost skill and care of e> practised artist, and 
~ wlU therefore be seldom undertaken by the 
amateur or experimentalist— a fact which 
y'jfyV* hnnecessary for us to enter intftthe 
details here. In the choice of his instrument, 
the purchaser must greatly depend on the 
' £ n< ? wn “Penehce and integrity s f the mann- 
faoturer ; as nothing but lengthened use, and 
frequent comparisons with other instruments 
can possibly prove its excellence. An ordinary 
barometer, however carefully made, is found 
to suffer gradual deterioration, from the exter- 

Tnd th ltseIf between the mercury 

and the glass tube, by which the perfection of 
the vacuum is destroyed. Various plans have 
been proposed to remedy this inconvenience 
and source of error B Prof. Uriels fo “e 
PM* of 'the i tube, to the extent of about I 


. . -icicuuai uistero ” 

(c ) A column of mercury supporting another of water 


(e, e.) Weights, one of which floats on the surface m 
(It ) Graduated dial. 

(.t ) Capillary hole tolled laterally to admit air. 

satisfactory Dr. Ure proposes the use of 
platmum-foil for the same purpose. Before 

purchasing an instrument it is as well to ascer! 

tam that this has been done. In those called 
babometebs’ the scale is movable 
and adjustable by a delicate sSew“ s TIs to 

ortero (01 °of T* “"!* the loWCT point 
surface i-kf * scal ? -Occident with the 
c^ W • th “ f f our y m the cistern. Exact 

udnt and “ by making the 

point, and its image as seen by reflection 

irom the surface of the merenry to ccdncide 

vfded’ tb aS ® fte ° istem is made of glass, pfo- 
■vided the ivory scale be connected with the 

Z ero ; pomt with a strip of brass, comction an 

■ffiasssr ’vr su**? . * f • 

Uses, dtfc. Tbe barometer is employed fm. 

^ read 


(SronoTy 6 ^ altS,' 

made,- Z be 


tbe glass 


- „ | rid* 1 UtA of £ 
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rounded, as well as by variations in tbe weight 
or pressure of the atmosphere. (See below.) 

Barometrical Corrections : — 

1. As to capillarity : — This applies to all 
cistern-barometers formed of tubes of very 
small diameters, owing to the mercury assum- 
ing a convex surface in the tube. As the tube 
increases in diameter, So the depression of the 
mercury lessens. Hence, “the interior dia- 
meter” of a barometer should, in every case, 
exceed one fourth of an inch.” (Brande.) Sy- 
phon barometers that have each of their legs 
of equal size, require no correction, as the 
.depression is equal at both ends. 


Table of Barometrical Corrections for 
Capillarity, from the ‘Encycl. Brit/ * 


Diam. of Tube. 

Depression. 

*10 inch. 

*1403 inch, -f- 

T5 „ 

*0863 * 

*20 „ 

<0581 „ 

'25 „ 

*0407 „ 

*30 „ 

*0292 „ 

*35 „ 

*0211 „ 

•40 „ 

*0153 „ 

*45 „ 

*0112 „ 

*50 „ 

*0083 „ 

*60 „ 

*0044 „ 

•70 „ 

*0023 „ 

*80 „ 

•0012 „ 


2. As to TEMPERATURE : — These depend on 
the expansion of the mercury, and of the 
scale on which the divisions are marked. 
The Buie for reducing an observed height 
to the corresponding height at the freezing- 
point, or 32° Fahr., the usual •standard tem- 
perature, is— Subtract 1-lOOOOth part oftfhe 
observed height of the barometer for every 
degree of JFahr. above 32° at the time of the 
observation. Or — 

(obs. t, — 32) X obs. h. X *0001 — corf. req. 

Barometer, An'eroid. An instrument in- 
vented, or at least perfected, by M. Yidi, of 
Paris, in which the prgssui;e^of the atmosphere 
is measured without the employment of a fluid, 
as in the ordinary barometer. 1 Externally, it 



somewhat resembles in appearance a carriage 
clock or a ship’s chronometer; internally, it 
consists of a small air-tight cylindrical box, 
formed of thin corrugated copper-plates, and 
partially exhausted of air, the sides of which 

’ 1 An instrument founded on the same principle, and of 
nearly similar construction, Was described by m. Cent A in 
1738, in the “ Bull, des ScL N&t.” t. i. No. xiii, p, 106. 


yield to the pressure of the atmosphere ; the 
effect being regulated by a spring, multiplied 
by a system of levers, and ultimately recorded 



by the ind^t on a graduated dial. Compensa- 
tion for changes of temperature are self- 
effected, with almost perfect accuracy, by the 
elastic force of the spring being so adjusted to 
that of the air in the cylinder, that the loss of 
force in the one, and the increased expansive 
force of the other, shall, • independently of 
changes of atmospheric pressure, preserve the 
lever in equilibria. # 

The indications of 4he aneroid barometer 
closely correspond to those of the mercurial 
barometer, at ordinary ranges ; the differences 
never exceeding the -01 of an inch. *1 1 is so 
extremely sensitive that an ascent or descent 
of only a few feet is distinctly indicated by it; 
whilst its portability adapts it for service in 
situations for whick an ordmary,barometer is 
unfitted. On the other hand, it is liable to 
move by jerks, and the elasticity of the spring, 
and consequently the zero-point of the scale, 
has been found To be sometimes affected by 
time and a rough journey. Ou'this account it 
is necessary to con^pare it occasionally #ith 
some standard mercurial barometer, to deter- 
mine its amount or rate of variation, if any. 

Barometer, Phi / al. This amusing philoso- 
phic toy is made by cutting off the rim and 
part of the neck of a common glass-phial with 
a file. The’ phial is then 
nearly filled with water, 
eithei*pure or tinged blue 
or red; and the finger 
being placed on its mouth, 
it is inverted, and* sus- 
pended in a vertical po- 
sition by means of a piece 
of twine or wire, when the 
finger is withdrawn.* (See 
engr.) In (fry weather the 
under surface of the water 
regains level with the 
neck of the bottle, or even 
concave; in damp wea* 
ther , on tl^p contrary, a 
drop appears at the mouth 
and continues enlarging 
until it falls, and is then 
followed by another in the samewvay. 

Barometer, Port'able.^ The most accurate are 
those of Gay-Lussac and Bunten, and after 
them the aneroid. They should be set on uni- 
versal joints, 5nd well balanced. The common 
instrument made with a box and, leather cis- 
tern, seldom cpfctinues lqpg correct*, r 

Barometer, Wheel. The common of 
the instrument having a dial-faee and hands. 

[For further information in connection with 
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BAROSCOPE — BATH. 


the above subject the reader is referred to 
the ‘articles’ Aneroid, Atmosphere, Gas, 
Heights, Steak, Stork- grass. Vapour, 

Wu a rnwn? Rro "1 

BAR'OSCOPEf (-skope). [Eng., Ft.] Syn. 
Barosco'eiuk, L. A barometer; sometimes 
applied to the wheel-baromlter, of Hooke. 

BAR'RAS, The concrete resinous exuda- 
tion from the bark of fir-trees, t That from 
pi'nus marit'ima is called galipot*. 

BARSE. [Provincial.] The common perch. 

BAR'W’OOD, A red dye-wood imported from 
Angola and other parts of Africa. It closely 
resembles cam-wood and sanders- wood in its 
colouring matter being of a resinous nature, 
and scarcely soluble in ivater. In dyeing , this 
difficulty is obviated by taking advantage of 
the strong affinity existing between it and the 
proto-salts of tin and i?on. Thus, by strongly 
impregnating the goods with protochloride 
of tin^ either with or without the addition of 
stunacn, according to the shade of red desired, 
and then putting them into a boiling bath 
containing the rasped woody the colour is ra- 
pidly given out and taken up, until the whole 
of the tin in the fibres the cloth is satu- i 
rated, and the goods become of a rich bright 
hue. In like manner the dark red of ban- 
dana handkerchiefs is commonly given by a 
mordant of acetate of iron followed by a boil- 
ing bath of*" this dye-stuff. See Dyeing, 
Mordants, Ac., r 


pound preparation; or that bn which its quali- 
ties or efficacy depends. 

BASTh (baz 7 -). Syn. Sweet bas'il, Cit'ron 
b.; Basii/icum, L.; Basilic, Fr.,* Basil- 
iktjm, Ger. The oc'ymum (6s 7 -) basil? ieum 
(Linn,), an annual aromatic herbaceous plant, 
of the nat. ord. Labiatse (BC.). It is a native 
of India, but is largely cultivated in every 
part of Europe as a pot-herb. Leaves, strong- 
scented; popularly reputed emmenagogue; 
much used to flavour salads, soups, Ac., espe- 
cially in French cookery. Mock-turtle soup 
derives its peculiar flavour from this herb ; as 
also did the original Fetter-lane sausages, 
once so highly esteemed by Cockney gour- 
mands, In India it is commonly employed as 
an anodyne, in childbirth. 

BAS'IL (baz 7 -). Syn. Bas'an ; Basane, Fr. 
A sheep* skin, tanned; particularly one dressed 
on the grain-side, for book-binding, 

BASIL'ICOH. See Cerates and Ointkents. 

BAS'KET (bas 7 -). Syn. Coph'inus (koff-), 
L. ; PanFer, Co^beille, Ac., Fr. ; Koeb, Ger. 
Baskets are generally stained or coloured 
with the simple liquid dyes used for straw or 
wood; and that, for variegated work, the 
twigs,, after being carefully peeled, washed, 
and wiped dry or slightly air-dried, are stained 
before being woven. See Osiers, Ac. 

BASS£. [Provin.] The linden-tree ; also a 
hassock or mat made of its inner bark. See 
Bast. 


BASALT 7 (ba-solt 7 ). 1 [Eng., Ger.] Syi 
Basal'tes (-sal'-tez), L.; Basalte; Fr. I 
geology, Ac., a species of trap-rock, essentiall 
composed of the minerals felspar and augit< 
It is of a fine compact texture, of a dart 
green, gray, or black colour, and usuall 
occurs in regular columns, of. which the Giants 
Causeway and the Island of Staffa rurnis: 
magnificent examples. It is fusible; andwhe: 
rapidly cooled forms a dark brittle glass; bu 
when slowly cooled retains its original beaut 
and hardness almost unimpaired. lifessrs 
Chance, Brothers, of Birmingham, have availed 
themselves of this property to apply it t 
decorative and ornamental purposes. Thei 
— process is to melt the material 2 in a rever 
beratory furnace, and, when sufficiently fluid 
to pour it info red-hot moulds of sand encCse< 
m iron boxes. The corresponding adj. i 
BASALT 10 (-solt 7 - ; ^BASAL'tIOUS, -sal 7 -/ L 
" basaltique, Fr,). * „ 

t E -^ SE - I En g-> Fr.] Syn. Ba'sis (pi., ba'ses) 
U, Gr.; Gbund, Grundelache, Ger. I 
chemistry, it was formerly, and is now occa 
sionally, apphed to metallic oxides which pos 
sess the property of forming salts with acids 
Ihe alkaloids are also designated organic 
oases. In pharmacy, the characteristic oi 
principal ingredient in any medicine or com- 

* a 'potation ’ cti&rary to that of all 

OTU’ fading orthoepista and lexicographers. 

Rowley-rag is used by the Messrs. C. • as beside 
ordinary basalt ^greenstone, wMnstonc, and other simiiS 
?» possess the same property. 


BAS'SORIN (-rm). Syn. Bassori'na, L. 
A substance first noticed, by Vauquelin, in 
JBas'sora-gum. See Insoluble Gum, Teaga- 
CANTHINE, Ac. 

BAST (bast). Syn. Bass (which see). The 
inner bark of the linden-tree or iiel-tree ; also 
matting, Ac., made of it. 

BAS 7 TARD& (-tardz). Syh. Bas'tard sug'ar 
(shoog 7 -), Pieces, Ac. In sugar-rejining, im- 
pute or damaged sugar resulting from the 
heat and chemicals used in the process of ma- 
nufacture, and which will not pay for puri- 
fying*^ 

BA 7/ SYL (base'-il). In chemistry, any simple 
or compound body, acting as a basic radical. 

BATH (bahth). Syn. Bal'neuk, L,; Bain, 
Fr. ; Bad, Ger., 'Sax. ° A place for bathing j 
a vessel or receptacle, natural or artificial, con- 
taining or adapted to contain water, and used 
to . bathe in. In architecture and hygiene, a 
building fitted up for, and appropriated to 
bathing. 

Constr., $e. Here one of the first subjects 
which must engage our attention is the selec- 
tion of the material of which the hath is to be 
formed. For eixed baths polished white 
marble has always been in favour, owing to its 
i cleanliness and beauty. For this purpose, 
slabs of sufficient thickness and free from 
ffitws or cracks should he chosen; and they 

should be securely and properly bedded in good 
water-tight cement, in a well-seasoned wooden 
T*!* ob i ecti01 ^ to marble, independent 
of its costliness, are, that it is apt to, get yellow 
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or discoloured, and to lose its polish, by fre- 
quent and careless use ; and that the restora- 
tion of its surface to its original purity, is a 
matter of considerable expense and difficulty. 
It is also only fitted to contain water with, at 
the most, soap, weak alkalies or alkaline car- 
bonates, aromatics,* or neutral organic prin- 
ciples; and cannot be* employed with water 
medicated, however slightly, with acids, sul- 
phurets, iodine, chlorine, salines (others than 
those just named), or .colorific substances. As 
a cheaper material thick slabs of Welsh slate 
are often substituted for marble; hut even 
this substance is attacked by chemicals, though 
much, more slowly. A lining of large Dutch 
tiles is sometimes used; but here the joints 
are very apt to leak. Bor baths adapted to all 
the requirements of health and disease, and 
which are at the same time durable and com- 
paratively inexpensive, we must, therefore, 
seek further. * Porcelain, glass , and hard- 
glazed stone-ware have been proposed, and are 
even sometimes used for batl^ ; but they pos- 
sess the disadvantages of being fragile, and 
very liable to crack when filled with hot water 
in cold weather. W'edgewood-ware is very 
beautiful and durable ; but it is expensive, and 
baths formed of it can only be obtained on 
special order. Stourbridge-ware , as produced 
of late years, is the only product of the potter's 
art, that appears entirely to meet the case; 
but even this yields in durability to enamelled 


1 . 



% 

iron as a material for baths adapted to all 
liquids and temperatures, and to rough or 
careless usage. (See engr. I.) The better 
qualities of pout" able baths (see engr. 2) are 
generally made of copper. Stout tinned or 
galvanised iron , and even stont block-tin 
thickly covered with waterproof paint or 
japan, are also employ eel ; but though less ex- 


2 . * 



pensive than copper, they have the disadvan- 
tage of being much less durable. All these 
substances are, however, readily acted on by 
chemicals, A durable and cheap portable hath, 
adapted to all purposes, jnust, therefore, like 

a fixed one, be made of *one or other of the 

* 


materials already noticed. For med'icated 
baths large wooden troughs are frequently 
employed, particularly for acidulated, ioduret- 
ted, and sulphuretted baths. 

The' arrangements for supplying cold and 
hob water must necessarily greatly depend on 
circumstances, ana the quantity required. For 
a single fixed bath, or even for 2 or 3 of 
them, the common circulating wafcer-heater or 
boiler, placed in some apartment on a rather 
lower level than the bach, is, perhaps, the 
most convenient ; hut where this is not attain- 
able the water may be run, by means of a pipe, 
from a boiler situated on a somewhat higher 
level. In either case a supply of cold water 
must also he at hand, and conveyed in a like 
manner, to enable the bath to he reduced to 
any required temperature. On the large scale, 
as in our public baths, where numerous baths 
are in constant use during the day, the hot 
water is best supplied from a large ^stenx 
somewhere above the level of the bath-rooms, 
and which is heated by a coil of pipe supplied 
with high-pressure steam from a boiler situ- 
ated on a lower level, as the groundffioor or 
basJment. The hot^and the’ cold* water, con- 
veyed by separate pipes of about inch dia- 
meter, unite in a two-way cock clqse to the 
bath, so as to entej; it together, by which only 
one aperture in the end of the bath is required 
for the purpose. The bath is Emptied, a#d 
excess of water remold, by a gutted aperture 
in the bottom, also stopped by a cock which, 
like the former, has handles or keys so placed 
as to he accessible to the attendant outside 
the bath-room, as well as to the bather; whilst 
the danger of overflowing is obviated by a two- 
inch waste-pipe, opening into the hath at about 
two inches from the top. 

For heating portable baths so many plans 
are in use, and have been suggested, and even 
patented, that the reader cannot possibly be 
at a loss for one to suit his particular case. A 
small *grate for burning charcoal is the one 
most commonly adopted; hut where attainable, 
a ring or cross of small inflamed gas-jets, is 
more cleanly and manageable. 

When the^ath consists of a wooden tub, or 
- any other deep vessel, a simple and in&cpen- 
sive*apparatus brought out iu America, under 
the title of the ‘Itai/ian bath'-wabmeb’ 
(see engr. 3), and made offifchin sheet-iron, will 
occasionally he found'usefuU 

The situation and the minor details con- 
! nected with the comfort and convenience of 
| the bath, must greatly depend on the charac- 
! ter of the building, and the sum t?> be devoted 
| to the purpose. When passible, the bath-room 
| should always be on the same floor as the bed* 
rooms, of easy ^access to them, and so situated 
and arranged, that a plentiful and constant 
supply of pure water can be ensured, and the 

1 A small cast-iron ‘ horse* with three legs (no£ % shown 
in the engr.) to support the ‘warmer* about* metes above 
the bottom of the bath-tub, and to keep it' steady and 
upright, is usually sold with it, 

♦ 
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waste water removed without trouble or incon- 
venience. The basement story should always 
be avoided ; for, as observed by Dr. Ure, there 
is a coldness and dampness belonging to it, in 
almost all weathers, which is neither agreeable 
nor salubrious, 

C 

8 . 



(a,) Bath-tub. 

(b.) The larger arm of the warming-tube by which the 
charcoal is introduced, and by which the fumes fly off. 

(<?.) The smaller arm to admit air to support the com- 
pustion. 4P ^ 

(d.) The fire grate, to support the burning charcoal. 

The ranges of the temperature of water 
appropriate to the respective baths, according 
to the common nomenclature, are shown in 
the following Table : — 


Name. 


Cold bath 

Temperate bath 

Tepid bath 

Wa»*m bath 

Hot bath 


Temperature. Fahr. 


33° to 75° 
75 „ 82 
82 „ 90 
90 „ $8 
98 „ 112 


. Concluding remarks. The importance, and 
indeed, the absolute necessity of frequent per- 
sonal ablution, has been already insisted on 
and explained. But however important and 
*■*' beneficial the use of water in this^’way may be 
the effects arising from the immersion of the 
. . bo< ty ln thafaliquid, as in the practice of teith- 
* St?* ^ ar ? far more ext ensive and complete. 

What the one does usefully but not completely, 
r the other accomplishes readily, satisfactorily, 
and perfectly. There is no absolute succeda- 
neum for the entire hath. Its physiological 
effects are peculiar to itself, and of the utmost 
importance m pathology and*hygiene. The 
practice of wearing, flannel, the daily use of 
clean linen, the mere washing of the more ex- 
posed parts of the body, are bat poor attempts 
at cleanliness, without the occasional, if not 
frequent, entire submersion of the body in 
water. •Nor shouid the action of judicious 
bathing in the promotion of personal comfort 
and personal beauty be forgotten. Intellectual 
and moral vigour are also gradually, but materi- j 


ally, influenced and promoted by the beneficial 
action of bathing on the system; for mind 
and conscience being linked to matter in the 
‘ house we live in/ become perturbed, or le- 
thargic, in almost exact accordance with the 
fluctuations of our physical healthy The 
neglect of bathing in thk country is, to us, 
an absolute enigma. We are always talking 
about health, and continually professing to be 
seeking it; hut the practical applications of 
the principles which we advocate, and the 
doctrines which we teach, are, unfortunately, 
the exceptions and not the rule. 

pur recommendation of bathing applies 
chiefly to the warm bath and the tepid bath, 
^hich are alike adapted to the delicate and 
tne robust, and to every condition of climate 
and season. Cold bathing, in this climate, is 
only suited to the most healthy and vigorous, 
and can only he safely practised during the 
warmer months of the year, and in a mass of 
water sufficient to permit of the heat of the 
body being maintained by swimming or other 
active exercise. The plunge and shower baths 
are partial exceptions to these remarks; 
whilst sea-bathing, for the reasons given else- 
where, comes under another category. This 
last, “on account of its stimulative and pene- 
trating power, may be placed at the head of 
those means which regard the care of the skin • 
and it certainly supplies one of the first 
wants of the present generation, by opening 
the pores, and thereby re-invigorating the 
whole nervous system." “Besides its great 
power in cases of disease, it may he employed 
by those who are perfectly well, as the means 

rnnaf. QrmofloWrt 4-s\ J} _ j , t . 


. ’ vuswtoiuu. -euiouaer 

important advantage which sea-bathing has 
over hatbingoin fresh wkter is, that persons 
seldom take cold from indulging in it. 

We may add, that for bathing to produce its 
best effects, the water should be soft and pure 
and good soap sparingly, hut regularly, em- 
ployed. whenever the skin requires it. 

The medical and hygienic properties of baths 
are noticed below, under their respective 

Bath. In cheyMsfrg, &e., a vessel or appa- 
ratus containing some medium in which the 
I ve5sel holding the substance to be heated is im- 
mersed, instead’ of being exposed to the direct 
action of .the fire ;*>by which means a limited 
an ^ 01 ? temperature maybe ensured. 

lhe highest temperature that can be given 
to any substance contained in a vessel placed 
Z K mn L wate ,V 8 about 205 or 
Z° /^^byadcUngl-thpartof common 
salt to the bath, a heat of fully 212° may be 
obtained. Baths of fusible metal, saturated 
solutions of salt, sand, and (on the lar^e 
scale) steam, are also used for the same pul- 
i’?®®; wi° a p\° f 0 . U 1)6 saf ely heated to 

about 500 fahr. without suffering decomposi- 
tion, and will be found an exceedingly appro- 
priate and convenient source of heat in Lnv 
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processes. For a Table of Boiling-points, see of fresh ingredients to keep up * their 
Ebullition. strength. ' m 

Bath. In medicine, the medium in which Bath, Acid (as'-). Syn. Bal'neum ac'idum 
the body, or a part of it, is bathed or im- (as'-), L. See Hydrochloric, Nitric, Nitro- 
mersed, for some object beyond that of mere hydrochloric, and Sulphuric Acid Baths 
personal cleanliness or enjoyment; thecompo- (peloid). Enamelled, hard-glazed, or wooden 
sition, use, or temperature qf the medium, vessels must be used with all of them, 
being generally indicated by some epithet, as Bath, Air. _Syn. Bal'neum pneumat'icum, 
in the instances below. When only the last is L. : — a. (Co>d.) Simple exposure of the body, 
pointed out, pure water is, of course, intended in a state of nudity, for a short time to the 
to be used. atmosphere. Tonic, anodyne, and sedative ; in 

Baths are divided by medical writers into febrile excitement, nervous irritability and 
classes, and even minor subdivisions, in a restlessness accompanied by a quick or full 
manner which is more ingenious than useful, pulse, &c. Safe and often very effective. It 
They are said to he simple, when water or its will frequently induce sleeg when all other 
vapour forms the bath ; and compound, whqp. means fail. * 

the water or vapour is medicated by the b. (Hot: — Assa, A. suda'tio,L.) An aparfc- 
addition of other substances (compound ment to which dry heated air is admitted. 
baths ; bal'nea compos'ita, L.). The latter Sometimes the arrangement is such that the 
class is also subdivided into therapeutic air is not inhaled. Stimulant ; sudorific ; more 
baths (med'icated baths; bal'nea medi- so than even the vapour bath; produces copious 
ca'ta, b. therapeu'tica, L.) ; and nutritive perspiration, being, indeed, the most powerful 
baths (b. nutrien'tia, b. # nutr^tia*, b. and certain diaphoretic known. It has been 
nutrito''ria # , L.). Thus, besides the ordi- advantageously employed in cholera (for which 
nary water and vapour baths, the medical uses its advocates state that it is almost a specific), 
of which are hereafter noticed, we have wine'- confestive fevers, ch?onie rheumatism, contrac- 
baths, milk'-baths, soup'-baths, &c. (used tions, stiff joints, paralysis, scaly skin -diseases, 
to convey nourishment, or to sustain the body, dropsical swellings, and most of the cases in 
as in occlusion of the oesophagus, certain dis- which the vapour^ bath is usually employed, 
eases of the stomach, &c.) ; chlo"rine baths, The temperatures are — as a sudorific, 8Sr to 
sul'phurous b., mercurial b., &c. (used in 105° Fahr. ; as a stimulant, 100° to 1^>°. 
skin diseases, syphilis, &c.); aromat'ic and When not inhaled i$ may be, often raised, 
cjhalyb'eate baths (employed as tonics) ; and with advantage, 15° to 25° higher. See 
acid baths (sometimes used to remove the Turkish Bath. 

effects of mercury). c. (Compressed.) Recommended, by M, 

, On the Continent a variety of substances Tarberie, in aphonia, &c. It has recently 
are employed to medicate baths, which are been employed in asthma, phthisis, and some 
seldom or never so used in this country. other like diseases, with extraordinary success. 

The quantity of any medicinal substance used at Ben Rhydding. 
to medicate a hath, for an ad^lt, may be, in d. (Rarefied.) Applied locally. Revulsive ; 
general, for each gallon of water employed, resembles dry cupping- (which see). 
about the same as that which is used to form Bath, ATkaline. Syn. Al'kalised bath ; 
a half-pint lotion of medium or rather weak Bal'neum alkali'n^m, B. alkaliza'tum, I». 
strength. Thus ; taking the quantity of hi- Carbonate of potash (salt of tartar), f lb. 
chloride of mercury to form the lotion at 5 In itch, prurigo and chronic skin diseases ac- 
grs., and that of sulphurated potash at \ dr., companied with dryness and irritation, acute 
the quantity required for a bath of 80 to 40 gout, lithic gravel,* scurvy, diarrhoea, &c* 
galls, will be about 2| drs. of the first, and Scotch soda? 1 lb., is sometimes substituted for 
about If oz. of the seeund cffHhese substances, the * potash ? but is less effective, and h theo- 
Mueh, however, depends on the nature of the ret»ally objectionable. * 

case, the length of the immersion, the pertods Bath, Ahum. Syn. Bal'neum ALU'mints, 

of recurrence, and the intended number of L. Alum (in powder, or* previously dissolved 
repetitions. In the cas<* of very % active re- in hot water^, § lb. to 1£ lb., or even 2 lbs. In* 
medies it will be safest and best to begin with troublesome excoriations, extensive burns, ob- 
less than (say k to |) the quantity thus in- stinate vesicular eruptions, diarrhoea, &c.; also 
dicated. , in obstinate piles and prolapsus ani. $ee 

Medicated baths are, in nearly all cases. Astringent Rath. # 

taken warm or fully tepid. • Bath, Anrmonracal. See Hydrochlorat® 

^ *#* In the following notices, which are oe Ammonia Bath (below). 
given as examples, the quantity of the ingre- Bath, Animal. Syn. Bal'neum anima'le, 
dients ordered, when not otherwise indicated, L. The skin* or any part of an animal, just 
is that proper for an ordinary full-sized hath killed, wrapped round the body or a^imb. 
for an adult ; viz., from 40 to 60 galls. Those Once much esteemed ; nw, happily* disused 
which do not contain volatile substances may in this country. - , . 

housed more than once; and, many of them Bath, Antimo''nial. Syn. Bal'neum anti- 
several times by adding a small quantity [monia'le, L. , Tartar-emetic^l to 2 oz. (Sou- 
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beiran.) In lumbago and certain skin dis- 
eases ; c aJso as a counter-irritant. 

Bath, Antipso // ric. Syn. Bal'is^eum ai?Ti- 
pso"bicum, L. , See Sulphubetted Bath 
(also others both above and below). 

Bath, Aromatic. Syn. Balneum AEOMArii- 
pUM, t. Balm , chamomile, lavender, mini, 
rosemary, sage, ’ thyme , with any other like 
aromatic herbs (at will), of eaehj a handful, 
mixed together and steeped in a (covered) pail 
of* boiling" or very hot water, for an hour, and 
then strained, with pressure, into the bath. 
Sometimes 2 or 3 oz. of sal-ammonia, a \ lb. of 
alum, or 1 lb. of common salt, is* also added. 
Occasionally use^ in cutaneous affections, 
chronic rheumatism, diarrhoea, dyspepsia, stiff- 
joints, &p.' } also in’ debility arising from loss 
of blood, spermatorrhoea, suppressions, hys- 
teria, hypochondriasis, %c. 

‘The abomatic yAPOTJE BATH is made by 
causing the vapour to pass through the herbs. 

Batn, Astringent. Syn. Balneum astbin 7 - 
G-KN& L. Brep. (Most.) Alum, (2 to) 4 lbs. / 
dissolve in boiling water ; and add, whey , 6 or 
8 pailfuls, or q. s. In extensive burns, piles, 
prolapsus ani, &c. See c Alum Bath, uak- 
baek Bath, &c.‘ 

Bath, BalsamiG, Syn. Bal'n^um balsam'i- 
NUM, L. Bordeaux turpentine and tar , of each, 
2 I6f. (or of tar alone, 3 to 4 lbs.) ; hot water, 
6 qr 7 galls.'; stir continuously until nearly 
cold, then add- the clear portion to water, q. s. 
to form a hath. * In mumps, pruriginous disi 
eases of the skin, eczema, impetigo, &c, 

Bath, Bareges (Factitious). Syn. Balneum 
Baeetoten'se (Factitium), L. Brep A. Crys- 
tallised sulphuret of sodium, 3£ oz. ; chloride 
of sodium, 1-J- oz. ; gelatine (dissolved), 4 oz. 

2. (Trousseau & Reveil.) Dry sulphuret of 
potassium, 4 oz.; water, 16 oz. ; dissolve, and 
add the solution to the hath ; then further add, 
of sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, \ oz., pre- 
viously diluted with water, 8 oz. ‘ In itch, 
moist skin diseases, chronic diarrhoea, chronic 
rheumatism, lead colic, <fec. See Balls, 
Watees, &c. * ‘ 

Bath, Benzole. Syn. c Bal / hejtm benzo'i- 
CUM, L. 1. Benzoin (in powder), f lb.} water 
(at 90^) q. s. In irritations, hysteria* hypo- 
chondriasis, <fec. It is also reputed to be feebly 
aphrodisiac. — 2. A common warm bath* with a 
little powdered benzoin laid on a heated plate 
r near the bather, so that the fumes may he in? 
haled. Slightly soothing or anodyne; in 
chronic laryngitis, relaxed uvula, &c. 

JBath, Bichlo"ride of Mericury. See Meb- 
cueial Bat®. n 

Bath, Bran. Syn. Bal'ketjm eub'eubis, L. 
Bran, 5 to 7 lbs. boiling waters, 2 or 3 galls. ; 
digested together for an hour, or boiled for 15 
minutes; the strained liquid iTeing added to 
the bath. Emollient; in dry and scaly skin 
disease, and to allayeitehing and snrfacial irri- 
tation,* also to promote suppuration, &c. 

Bath, Cam'phor. Syn. Balneum cam'- 
phgbje, B. camphoeatum, L. Camphor , 3 


or 4 drs., coarsely powdered, and placed on a 
plate heated by boiling water, in the bath- 
room. Anodyne, anaphrodisiac, and diapho- 
retic; in spasmodic asthma, chronic cough, 
relaxation of the uvula, ardor urinas, nervous 
irritability, &c. 

Bath, Carbolic. Syn? Cabbon'ic acii> 
BATH ; BALNEUM CAEBON'iCUM, B. AC'lDUM 
CABBONICUM, L. 

1. Carbonic acid gas applied, by means of 
% suitable apparatus, to prevent its being 
respired. Antiseptic, diaphoretic, and excitant 
to the vascular system ; in amenorrhcea, 
chlorosis, hysteria, scrofula, cancerous and 
other ulcers (particularly foul ones), &c. 

r 2. Water, at 50° Fahr., charged with the 
gas. Powerfully antiseptic and sedative; in 
foul ulcers, gangrene, &c. 

Bath, Chlo"ride pf Ammo"nium. Syn. Bal 7 - 

NEUM AMMO"NII CHLOEl'lU, B. AMM0 7 'SM 

hydeochloea'tiSjL. Sal-ammoniac , 2 to 3 lbs., 
or even 4*fb$. In chronic inflammations, glan- 
dular enlargements and indurations, chronic 
rheumatism and affections of the joints, leu- 
corrhcea, chilblains, " frost-bites, &c. 

Bath, Chlorine. Syn. Bal'neum chlo- 
bih'ii, B. chlobina'ttjm, L. Tepid water 
to which a little chlorine has been added. 
Antiseptic, stimulant, and subsequently seda- 
tive and antiphlogistic ; in itch, foul and gan- 
grenous ulcers, chronic liver affections, &c. 
Chloride of lime is cpmmonly substituted for 
chlorine. 

2. (Magendie; Wallace.) Chlorine gas (ob- 
tained from salt, 1^- oz. ; oil of vitriol and 
water, of each, 1 oz. ; and blaclc oxide of man- 
ganese, % oz. to 1 oz.) diluted with air, at a 
temperature of 104° to 150° Fahr., and applied, 
by means of a suitable ^apparatus, for 10 
minutes to ^ nn hoqr ; every possible precau- 
tion being taken to prevent it being inhaled. 
In chronic liver affections, gradually and cau- 
tiously increasing the ingredients to three 
times the above quantity, and decreasing the 
dilution with air until the gas is used nearly 
pure. 1 

Bath, Cold. Syn. Balneum ebig'idum 
(-fry'.), Feigida"eium, L.; Bain mom, Fr. 
Water, fresh, saline, or mineral, at a tem- 
perature varying from 33° to about 75°; but 
nsiMy understood to apply to water between 
50° and 70° Falfr. When below 50° it is con- 
sidered very cold. At a temperature ranging 
from 60° to about 75° it is commonly used by 
the healthy and vigorous as a luxury, and for 
cleanliness. 

The immediate effects of the cold bath are 
a sensation* of cold (speedily followed by one 
of warmth), contraction of the cutaneous 
vessels, paleness of the skin, diminution of 


a dangerous remedy m careless or unskilful hands ; anti 
even with the experienced, not always free from danger, 
ine writer of this article once nearly lost his life from is 
single inspiration of the gas which accidentally escaped 
its proper limits. Terrific spasms of the glottis aM a con- 
vulsive cough immediately, came on* and lasted, with more 
or less severity, for nearly 14 hours. 
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perspiration, and reduction of the volume of 
the body. Shivering, and, as the water rises 
to the chest, a kind of convulsive sobbing, are 
also experienced. Continued immersion renders 
the pulse small, and ultimately imperceptible, 
and fchq respiration difficult and irregular. A 
feeling of inactivity succeeds; the joints be- 
come rigid and inflexible ; pain in the head, 
drowsiness, and cramps, ' come on; the tem- 
perature of the body falls rapidly ; and faint- 
ness, followed by death, ensues.” “ Its primary 
effects constitute the shook — its secondary 
effects, the be action or glow.” 1 Hence it is 
that immersion of the body in water below 
about 65° Fahr. cannot be tolerated for any 
length of time without such a loss of animal 
heat, as frequently to induce highly sedative 
and depressing effects, from which the consti- 
tution does not readily recover. Water at a 
temperature of below about 50° Fahr. can only 
be safely used as a plunge-bath. The sedative 
effects of sea and mineral waters, is much less 
than that of pure water, or of spring or river 
water. * 

The cold bath, medically considered, is tonic, 
stimulant and restorative, when judiciously 
taken, and when not too long continued or too 
often repeated. When beneficial, the patient 
feels a pleasant glow on the surface of the body 
immediately following it. If a sensation of 
coldness or shivering ensues, it acts injuriously, 
and should not be repeated. The duration of 
the immersion may vary from 2 to 15 minutes, 
the precise time depending upon the tempera- 
ture of the water, and the feelings of the 
bather ; the longer period being only proper in 
fine weather, and when accompanied by swim- 
ming or violent exercise. 

As a remedial agent, the cold hath is princi- 
pally recommended to increase the tone and 
vigour of the system ; and is cohtra-indicated 
when there is a tendency to apoplexy, or %o 
chronic affections, functional or organic, of 
the heart, lungs, or kidneys. It should never 
be taken when the party feels chilly, languid, 
or depressed; or if drowsiness and shivering 
follow it. 

The temperature of the water of the rivers 
and the coasts of England xanges, in summer, 
from 55° to 70 or 72° Fahr. 

Bath, Louche. See Showeb-bath, Douche, 
&c. 

Bath, Dry. Syn. Bai/njttm sic'cto, L. The 
immersion of the body in any dry* material, 
as ashes, salt , sand, &c. Eabth-bathing^ as 
administered by the once notorious quack. Dr. 
Graham, was of this kind. In the sudatorium, 
or sweating room, of the ancient% the body 
was immersed in heated sand. 

Bath, Electric. Syn. Bal'nettm: elec / - 
tbicttm, L. The patient, placed on an insu- 
lated stool, is put in contact, by means of a 
metallic wire, with the prime conductor of an 
electrical machine in action. The surface of 
the body is thus rendered electro-positive, and 

1 Pereira, “ Mat. Meet, and 'Mkerap.f 4th ed., i, 29. 


the surrounding air, by induction, electro- 
negative. It has been recommended in chronic 
rheumatism, scirrhous tumours, &e. * 

Bath, Electro-chemical (of Dr. Caplin). This 
is founded on the supposition that all diseases 
arise from the presence of mineral, or other 
extraneous morbiffc matter, in some organ, or 
the whole organism, and which is capable of 
removal by electrolysis. The patient is placed 
in an appropriately arranged voltaic bath, and 
there “ saturated with theelectric fluid.” This 
“decomposes everything which is foreign to 
the organism, the vital parts being protected 
by the law of conservation belonging to every 
organic production.” These foreign substances 
are said to be thus carried £nt of the system 
by the electric current, and to be “ fixed and 
plated on the copper in the same way, and ac- 
cording to the same law and principle (only 
reversed), as in the process of electro-plating.”® 

Bath, Fec'ula. Syn. Bal'neum am'yli, B. 
EJEC'irnaE!, L. Potato -starch or wheat-starch , 

: 1 to 4 lbs. ,* foiling water, q. s. to dissolve. Be- 
, sembles the bean-bath. 

Bath, Ferruginous. Syn. Chalyb'eatebatU ; 
Balneum eebbtt giVeum, B. ch^ybea'tttm, 
L. Green sulphate of iron, 1 to 2 lbs. A well-' 
tinued copper, wooden, or japanned hath, may 
be used. In general debility when chalybeates 
are indicated, and*the stomach will not bear 
iron ; also in piles and prolapsus* The stains 
on the towels used to^pipe the patient, ma/be 
removed by at once soaking tfiem in water 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid. 

- 2. (Ioduretted.) See Bath Ot Iopide oe 
; Ieoh. 

' Bath, Foot. Syn. Pedilu'vihm, L. Warm 

- (or hot). Bevulsive, counter-irritant; in colds, 
menstrual and hsemorrhoidal suppressions, 
rheumatism, stiffness of the ankles, tender 
feet, &c. A little common salt, flour of mus- 
tard, or sal-ammoniac, is often added to render 
it more stimulant, ts prevent ‘taking cold/ 
&c. See Feet, &c. 

Bath, Gelatinous. Syn. Bai/netjm gelati- 
no'stjm, B. gelatin'ii, L. Gelatine or fine 
Salisbury glm, 3 or 4* lbs. ; dissolved in boiling 
water, 2 galfe., or q. s. ; and added to a warm 
bath. At the * Hospital for Cutaneous Dis- 
ease’ 8 lbs. of patent size is used jbr a hath of 
30 to 35 galls . Emollient ; formerly, hut erro- 
neously, considered nutritive. Used in skin 
diseases; generally combined with sulphur. 
See BabegeI Bath. * 

Bath, Glycerin (gits'-). Syn. Bai/nettm 
glycebin'ii, B. G. comeos'ittjm, L. Glyce- 
rin, 2 lbs. ; gur% curabic (dissolved)} 1 lb. Used 
as a soothing emollient,^ in itching, dryness, 
irritation, and hardness of the skin, &c. Where 
expense is an object, 3 or 4 lbs.*of good homy, 
and 1 oz. of scM of tartar, form an excellent 
substitute for the glycerin. 

Bath, HemTock. Syn. ^ai/neuh qc/Nii, E. 
1. Pried hemlock-leaves (or kerb)* 4 tuSJbtand- 


s “ Hist. Records of the Mectro-chem BM, n by Mons. 
J,. F. 3 . Caplin, ML. Bailli&re, 1869., r , 
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fills ; water , 1 gall. ; infuse 2 hours, and strain. 
The ^art to be immersed in,* or bathed with, 
the warm infusion, observing nob to apply it, 
if the skin is unsound; or it may be added to 
the water of a bath in the usual manner. In 
gout, cancer, chronic rheumatism, and certain 
skin diseases. f 

2. (Cut. Hosp.) Extract of hemlock, 2 oz. ; 
starch , 1 lb. ; boiling water , 1 gall . ; dissolve. 
Tor a hath of about 30 galls. As* the last. 

Bath, Hip. Syn. Cox jsluVixjm, L. Usually 
warm; sometimes fully warm, or somewhat 
hot. In inflammatory, spasmodic, and chronic 
affections of the abdominal and pelvic viscera ; 
in suppressed aiid painful menstruation, hae- 
morrhoids, strangury, prolapsus, ischuria, Ac.; 
also as ^ substitute for a full bath, when this 



last is contra-indicated by some affection of the 
lungs, heart, brain, or greaf vessels. Like full 
baths, it may he often advantageously medi- 
cated. See Bidet. . 

Bath, Hot. * Syn. Balneum cal'idum, Cal- 
3>a bium, L.; Bain ohaud, Fr. Usual tem- 
perature, 98° to 106° Fahr. 

The hot hath has a remarkably tranquillising 
effect upon the nervous system, producing a 
strong tendency to quietude and sleep. It 
also acts as a powerful antispasmodic, and by 
determining the blood to the surface of the 
body, tends to relieve visceral inflammation 
and congestion. In chronic affections arising 
from the action of cold and damp and from 
exhausted energy, in stiff joints, rheumatism, 
neuralgia, diarrhoea, and numerous other affec- 
tions, its effects are often .rapid and remarkable. 


- _ 7 — « .uc;ivuus energy 

and. vital action, producing excessive excite- 
ment and ^urgeseence, followed by copious 


ensue, ana tne good effect c 
Uth IS more or less lost. In these cases 
violent throbbing and painful distension of the 
vessels of the head*, with a distressing fe eling 
of suffocation and anxiety, are premonitory 
symptoms of impending apoplexy, an accident 
which sometimes, though seldom, follows its 
improper use. 

-W?™ of' Ammonia. See 

■/Hlqbide op Ammonium bath. 

Bath, Hydrochloride Acid. Syn. Mubiat'io 
^OID BATH; Bal'nEUM HYDBOCHLO"BICUM, 


1 B. ACiDUM h., B. muriat'icum, Ac., L. Com 
mercial hydrochloric acid, I to 3 lbs, (in chronic 
Hver affections); or 3 to 6 fl. oz. (in pmiiso 
and lichen). 6 

Bath, Hydrosul'phuretted. Sun. Balneum 
hydbosulphuee'tuh, L. — 1. A tepid sulphi- 
retted bath with the addition of hydrochloric 
acid, 2 or 3 fl. drs., immediately before immer- 
sion^ In rheumatism, chronic skin diseases 
hooping-cough, and certain forms of paralysis * 
—2, A tepid bath to which 3 to 6 fl. oz. of 
(liquid) hydrosulphate of ammonia is added 
immediately before use. Used as the last. It 
often acts almost as a specific in hooping-cough 
and certain breath-ailments, 
jv Bath, I'odide of Tron. Syn. Bal'neuh 1 
^ eb'bi ionitei, L. Prep. (Pierqmn.) Iodide 
of iron , % oz. to 2 oz. In amenorrhcea, leu- 
eorrhcea, chlorosis, scrofula, Ae. ; gradually in- 
creasing the quantity of the iodide until 4 oz 
or more, is used $or a bath. ’’ 

Bath, Ibdine. Syn. Bal'neum iodin'ii, L, : 

1. loftne, 3 tp 5 drs. ; dry siliceous sand , 2 
oz.; triturated together until reduced to fine 
powder , and then agitated with the water of 
a ; tepid bath for 10 or 15 minutes : — 2. (Gutan. 
Hosp.) Iodine , 4 drs. ; liquor of potassa, 4 oz. - 
water % pints; dissolve; for a bath of 30 gaUs[ 
In skm diseases complicated with scrofula, 
glandular enlargements, amenorrhcea, Ae. 

Bath, Io'duretted. Syn. Io'dubated bath 
I odised b.. Compound iodine-b., Ac. ; Bai/- 
neum ioduee'tum, B. ioduba'tum*, B po- 
tas^sii supeeiodi'di, Ac., L. Lugol, the 
leading authority on this subject, employs this 
bath of the different strengths, Ac., shown hi 
the following Tables : — 

a. For ADULTS: — 


rDegree. 


T 

Iodine. 


1 

2 

3 


dr 

2 to 2| 

2 „ 3 

3 „ 3.1- 


lodide of 
Potassium. 


dr. 

4 to 5 
4 „ 6 
6 „ >7 


Water for the 
bath. 


b. For CHILDREN 


— c - 

Age. 

e 

"Iodine. 

Iodide of 
Potassium. 

4 to 7 

7 „ 11 
ii „ 14 

gr. 

30 to 36 
48 „ 72 
72 „ 96 

gr. i 

60 to 72i 
06 „ 144 1 
144 „ 192 | 


gal. 

50 

60 

75 


Water. 


gal. 

9 

18 

31 


If Z h £ *? in .g?' ed!ents of the first Table 
are to be dissolved m a pint of water, and of 

them to the bath Pint ° f " 8 * Mi *»*« ad(& S 

* In . SCr ^J ous a % tiori s and the other cases 
“ wh,ch the use of iodine ofX 
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iodides is indicated. Enamelled ware, stone- 
ware, or wooden vessels must be employed. 

Bath, Lime. Syn. Bal'neum cum cal'ce, 
L. Lime, 3 lbs.; slaked, and added to the 
bath. In gout, lithic diathesis, itch, Ac. See 
Vapoub Bath. 

Bath, Mercu"rial.* Syn. Antisythilit'ic 
BATH,* Bal'NEUM MEECUEIa'lE, B. HYDEAE'- 
g-ybi bichloei'di, B. antisybHilitTcum, 
&c., L. ,* Bain meecubiel, B. antisyphi- 
LItique, &c., Ft. i Bichloride of mercury, in 
fine powder, 1 to 3 drs,; hot water, 1 pint; 
agitate together until solution is complete, 
before adding them to the bath, the * water 5 of 
which (contained in an enamelled or wooden 
•vessel) must be soft (rain) and pure. At th^ 
‘Cutan. Hosp/ hydrochloric acid (=£rd the 
weight of the chloride), is commonly added ; 
and at the ‘ Fr. hospitals/ an equal, or rather 
more than an equal weight, of sal-ammoniac. 
These additions facilitate the solution of the 
chloride, and Retard its decomposition by any 
slight impurity in the water f$rming*che bath. 

Uses, Sfc. In syphilitic affections, either 
with or without skin disease ; in chronic rheu- 
matism, swelled joints, and chronic skin dis- 
eases generally, where the use of mercury is 
indicated, and the remedy is rejected by the 
stomach ; especially in these affections in wo- 
men and children (for the last, proportionately 
reduced in strength and quantity). Also used 
in itch, and to destroy pediculi on the body. 

Bath, Met'al. See Bath (in Chemistry), 
Fusible Metal, &e. 

Bath, Mud. Syn. Balneum lu'teum, B. 
lu'ti, L. Mud-bathing (illuta'tion) was 
common among the ancients. The slime of 
rivers, and the mud on the sea-shore, were 
especially prized for this purpose. The, Tartars 
and Egyptians still Employ batiks of this de- 
scription in hypochondriasis, scrofula, and 
scurvy. At Franzenbad, in Germany, an acidu- 
lous species of black bog-earth found there, is 
beaten up with warm water to a semi-liquid 
consistence, and used as a bath. This is said 
to render the skin satin-like and soft ; and to 
be useful in debility, and in paralytic affections 
of a gouty origin. In France, hot dung (dung- 
bath) is occasionally used in •rheumatism ; and 
in Poland, in syphilis. The husk of grapes 
and the refuse of olives, after undergoing* a 
partial fermentation, have been successfully 
employed in France against acute rheumatism*. 1 

Bath, Muriatic*. See Hydeochlobic Aqed 
Bath. 

Bath, Mus'tard. Syn, Bal'neum sina'pis, 
L. ; — 1. Flour of mustard, 2 lbs.; warm water, 1 
gall. ; make a thin soup ; in fifteen ndtiutes pour 
it into a coarse linen bag or cloth, and press 
out the liquid, which is to be stirred up v^th 
the bath. In cholera,, diarrhoea simulating 
cholera, &c. ; also to cause reaction; the 
patient remaining in the bath until a some- 
what painful sense of burning and irritation 
is experienced : — 2. Flour jtf mustard, 3 to 8 

1 Merat and De Lens, “Vict'Univ. fa Mat, MM” 


oz.; as before. Used as a gentle stimulant 
to excite the skin, and promote its healthy 
action, &c. 

Bath, M'tro-hydroehlo' / rie. Syn. Ac'id 
BATH$ (as'-), NlTBO-MUEIAT'lC B.*, N. A.B*; 

Balneum nitbo - hyx>eochlo"bicum, B, 

AC'lDI (as'-), B. A. NITBO -HYDEOCB LO"BICI, 
B. a. niteo-mUbiat'iCi* &c., L. — 1. Water 
slightly acidulated with the acid , so that its 
sourness to the taste is about that of common 
vinegar. According to Alnslie, 1 os. of acid 
is sufficient for 1 gall, of water? Other for- 
mulae in use are — 

2. (Cutan. Hosp.) Nitric acid, 1-| lb. ; hydro- 
chloric acid, 1 lb. ; for a bath of 60 to 70 galls. 

3. (Soubeiran.) Nit'so-hyhro chloric acid, 4 
to 16 fl. oz.; according to the case. m 

4. (Dr. Scott.) Nitric acid, 2 fl. oz. ; hydro- 
chloric acid, 3 fl. oz. ; *water, 6 fl. oz. ; mix. 

to 2 fl. oz. to each gall, of water for a 
general hath ; 3 fl. oz. to the gall . for a foot, 
knee, or sponge bath. ** 

Uses, fyc. In its weaker forms, in skin- 
diseases depending on disordered liver; in 
others, chiefly in liver complaints, and to re- 
lieve* the pain on tfcte passing of. gall-stones. 
It must he contained in an enamelled or wooden 
vessel, and may be nsed as a hip, knee, or foot- 
bath; a knee-bath being the one generally 
adopted in England. Dr. Scott, of Bombay, 
who first brought this bath into^notice, once 
plunged the Duke o% Wellington up to ffis 
chin in one, in India, and thus cured him of a 
severe hepatic affection. In its stronger form 
it causes tingling and pricking of the skin, 
and a peculiar taste in the mouth, and affects 
the gums and salivary glands, often producing 
plentiful ptyalism, without which, indeed, its 
advocates regard its action as incomplete. 
Time of application, 15 to 20 minutes dqily, 
for a fortnight or three weeks; and after- 
wards, every second or third day. 

Bath, Oak-Bark. S$n. Bal'neum queb'cus 
B. QU^a'ci, L. Oak-bark, 3 or 4 handfuls for 
a child; 10 to 15, for an adult; made into a 
decoction, and strained with pressure into the 
bath. In hemorrhoids, prolapsus, leucorrhcea, 
hernia, diarrhoea, ill-conditioned and bleeding 
ulcerations, &c. Drs. Elaesser, Eberle? and 
Fletcher, have successfully employed it in the 
intermittents of infancy and childhood, tabes 
mesenterica or scrofula, * &c. It has also 
proved usefuljm phthisis. 

Bath, Oil. Syn. Bal'neum oleo'sum, L. 
Olive or other oil (hot), strongly aromatised 
with the oils of cassia, cloves , nutmegs, cedron, 
an & juniper ; aiyl digested for a week on am- 
bergris and vanilla , of each (bruised), about 
10 grs. to the gallon. Used, in the East, to 
anoint the body, as a preservative against 
the plague ana other contagious diseases; 
also. as a full bath or hip-bath, the immersion 
being for 15 to SO minutes* * , , 

Bath, Pneumatic. See Aib Bath. » 

Bath, Saline' (Gelatinous). Syn, Bal'neum 
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SALI'nO-GELATINO'STTM, L.; BAIN DE PlOM- 
bieees, Fr. Frep. Common salt and Flan- 
ders plue, of each 2 lbs. ; water, 1 gall. ; dis- 
solve separately, and add the solutions to the 
"bath. In scrofula, &c. 

Bath, Salt. See Saline Bath, Sea Bath, 
&c. f 

Bath, Sand. Syn. Balneum aee'nas, L. ; 
Baih be sable, Fr.* See Bath (in Chemistry 
Bey Bath, &c. 

Bath, Sand. Synr Balneum haei'nitm, L. ; 
Bain maein, Fr. Immersion in the sea or 
in recent sea-water (temperate, tepid, warm, 
or hot). Owing to the saline matter which it 
contains, it possesses stimulant, alterative, and 
resolvent properties, superadded to those of 
pure water at the corresponding temperature. 
When^ taken, in summer, on our coasts, the 
reaction and glow follow more speedily and 
certainly than after a common water hath ; and 
it may he taken with greater safety, and for a 
longcp period. It often proves very service- 
able in diseases accompanied with debility, in 
phthisis, scrofula, glandular enlargement, &c. 
A warm or hot sea- water hath is one of the 
most restorative imaginable ; often removing 
the effects ^ of fatigue and exposure — ex- 
haustion, stiff joints, cramps, rheumatism, &c. 
~—like a charm. See Bath {above), Watees, 
&c. r 

Bath, Sea- (Factitious). Syn. Bal'nettm: - 
MlEInttm eacti // tium, L. Artificial sea- i 
water, ^ or rather a substitute for sea- water, ] 
for this purpose, is commonly prepared by i 
adding about 3-g- of common salt to ordinary 
water.' The following are, however, more 
serviceable imitations : — 3 

* h As a ^ ove, addition of 1 dr. of 3 

zodzde of potassium to every 3 or 4 galls, of c 
water . ° t 

2T (Cutan. Hosp.). Common salt, 8 lbs. ; sul- c 
phate of magnesia, 2 lbs.; chloride of calcium, 1 
1 lb. ; water, 50 to 60 g£lls. c 

S. Salt, a, handful; water, a pailful : Hour of a 
mustard, X os. For a foot-bath. a 

I Bath, Shower. Syn. Im- 
pel" viem, Bal'nettm pen'- i 
sile, &c., Xj.; ^Douche, Fr. e 
Similar in its effects to the £ 
cold hath or plunge-^ath ; 1; 
hut without many of its p 
advantages. It is less rt 
alarming to ^nervous per- of 
sons, and less liable to tl 
produce cramp, than im- ac 
mersion in cold water ; p( 
whilst the Reaction or glow m 
follows more speedily and 
certainly. It is considered B 
the best and safest mode of 2 
cold bathh%, and is often ba 
highly serviceable in per- su 
1 fir (say) for ^jpall quantifies — 

. 1| oz. to the quart: 

5 oz. to the gallon. , UI3 

And for large quantities, as a full hath— in 

2 lbs. to every 7 gallons. Lt 


M- vous affections/ A 'good plan is to allow the 
m- water to remain in the bedroom all night, 
is- by which any undue degree of coldness is 
he removed. Tepid water may he commenced 
with; and at first, in extreme cases, the 
H, patient may stand in hot or warm water at the 
time of taking the bath. „The reaction follow- 
i. ; ing its use is greatly 'promoted by friction of 
/), the surface with dry rough towels. 

Bath, Soap. Syn. Bal'nettm sapo'nis, L, 
i. ; White soap, 2 to 3 lbs. ; water, 3 quarts ; dis- 
or solve by heat, and add it to a warm bath. De- 
n, tergent, lubricating, and discutieni; in itch 
it and other skin diseases, &c. 
id Bath, Spon"ging (spunje'-). This title ex- 
of glams itself. In the sponging bath exercise# 
e. and ablution are combined, and its employ- 
le ment by persons of sedentary habit is highly 
Ld advantageous. 

id Bath, Sulphur. Syn. Bal'nettm sttl'phtt- 
a bis, L. 1. Flowers of sulphur, h to 1 lb. / 
3- wafer, a pailful; mix, agitate occasionally for 
n 12 to 24 'tours, and then add the whole to an 
c. ordinary bath. ^Useful in various mild, but 
Le obstinate, skin diseases. Its occasional em- 
g ployment, even in health, seldom fails to ren- 
der the skin soft, smooth, and delicate. Soap 
5 . may he used with it. 

i, 2. (Compound ; B. s. compos'itttm, L .)-~ aH 
(Cutan. Hosp.) Frecipitated sulphur, 2 lbs. 
r hyposulphite of soda, Alb. ; wafer, 1 gall; dis- 
- solve, and add of sulphuric acid, 1 dr. One 
, pint to every 30 galls, of water. In various 
r skin diseases (see below), 
r b. See Sulphtxeetted Bath. 

5 Bath, Sulphurous. Syn. Sul'phueoits acid 
BATH; BAL'NETTM SULPHITEO'SHM, B. SUL'- 
; shttbisJ, L. From sulphur, | oz., sprinkled 
: on a hot plate placed under or near the pa- 
rent; the proper precautions being taken as 
directed under chlorine bath. In itch 
%ra, psoriasis, &c. Cleanly, but seldom used! 

, chiefly on account of the number of baths re- 
quired to prove serviceable. See Stjlphubet- 
ted Bath. 

Bath, Sulphuretted. Syn. Bal'nettm shl- 
PHTTEE THM, B. STTLPHUEA'tTTM, B. SlTLPHTT"- 
eeum, &c., L.; Bain sttlettbe, &c., Fr 1 
Sulphurated potash, 1 oz.; for every 10 or 
12 galls of water employed. Sometimes sul- 
phurated soda, or (in the Ger. hosp.) sulphu- 
rated lime, is the sulphur-salt employed, f* dr. 
of sulphuric acid is. also occasionally added to 
the bath; but this increases its fbtor, without 
adding much, if anything, to its curative 
power ; whilst, without care, the evolved gas 
may impede respiration. 6 

2. (Gelatinous; Gelat'ino-sulPhubohs b.: 

B. s. TO^stJM L.). Flanders glue, 1% to 
? 8?7* i lssoIved and ad<J ed to a ‘sulphuretted 
bath.^ Recommended, by Bupuytren. as a 
substitute for the f Bareges hath/ 

Obs. The sulphur or sulphuretted bath, 
under any of its forms, is a powerful remedy 
f almost every description of skin disease. 
Leprosy, the most-obstinate of all, has been 
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completely cured by it; the common itch re- 
quires only one or two applications to eradi- 
cate it entirely ; all the scurfy and moist skin- 
affections, local irritation, pimples, inflamma- 
tory patches , &c., speedily yield to its influence ; 
scrofula, and, indeed, all those affections in 
which the warm or vapour bath is serviceable, 
' also derive powerful assistance from the sul- 
phur bath. 

Bath, Tem'perate. Syn, Bal'neum tempe- 
ra'tus*, L. 

Bath, Tepid. Syn. Bai/neum tep'ieum, 
B. egei/idum, Tepid a"rium, L. ; Bain 
tiede, &c., Fr. Approaches the warm bath in 
its hygienic and medical properties; and is, per- 
* haps, the one best adapted for the mere purpose 
of personal cleanliness. In the spacious public 
tepid baths of London, swimming may be 
safely indulged in, even in cold weather. 

Bath, Tumble. An obsolete form of the 
shower bath. 

Bath, Turkish. Syn. Bai/neum tur'cicum, 
L. A hot vapour bath or awaiting 'Bath, with 
massing or shampooing, ending with a warm 
bath or warm ablutions and friction. The 
Egyptian, Persian, and Russian baths, are 
essentially simiTar. In the Angeo-Turkish 
bath, recently introduced to this country, hot 
dry air wholly takes the place of vapour. See 
Air Bath (anti). 

Bath, Turpentine. Syn. Bai/neum tere- 
binthina'tum, L. Prep . (Dr. T. Smith.) 
Camphine (rectified oil of turpentine), £ to \ 
pint; Scotch soda, 2 lbs.; oil of rosemary, £ dr. ; 
for an adult. It calms the pulse, softens the 
skin, and renders the perspiration freer. 

Bath, Ya'pour. Syn. Dew'-bath* ; Bal'- 
neum VA'BORIS, B. RO"RISf , As'SA SUDa'TIO, 
A. vapora'tio, Vapora^rium*, L. ; Bain de 
vapeurs, Fr. The vlpour of hoi* water, either 
pure or medicated. n 

The simplest form of vapour hath is, per- 
haps, produced by placing some wet cloths, or 
sprinkling a little water, on two or three heated 
bricks, laid under a chair on which the pa- 
tient is seated; both the patient and whole 
apparatus being covered with a sheet, or 
blanket, or, better still, a spacious waterproof 
cloak, to keep in the heatecuv&pour. A large 
lump of quick-lime, set in a pan or an old iron 
pot and sprinkled with a little water, or e&e 
wrapped up in a thick coarse towel which has 
been previously soaked in prater, may be sub- 
stituted for the hot bricks ; and often advan- 
tageously so. The slaking of the lime, and 
the consequent evolution of vapour, may be 
kept up or renewed, when necessary, by sprink- 
ling on a little more water. This forms the 
“ POOR MAN'S VAPOUR bath” of the French. 
Dr. Serres has suggested, as something appa- 
rently orginal, that — a lump of quick-lime, 
wrapped in a wet cloth, and covered with a 
dry one, be placed on each side of the patient; 1 

1 “In bed ” (1) says the Dr. ; hut surely one who could 
only afford such a hath, would find it difficult to obtain a 
fresh, dry bedj whilst it would he equally improper for 
Mm to lie in a wet or damp one, * 


and the whole being covered up, allowed to 
remain until copious perspiration is *e 



lished. It must, however, he recollected, that 
by none of these minor contrivances, can the 
temperature of the vapour, and its supply, he 
regulated, as in a perfect bath, even a portable 
one, such as is shown in the engraving. 

The following are the temperatures, &c., of 
this jpath : 2 — % 


Temperature of Vapour, Fahr. 


4 Breathed. 


Not breathed. 


Tepid vapour hath 
Warm „ 

Hot „ 


90° to 100° 
100 „ 110 
11*> „ 130 


^96° to 106° 
106 „ 120 
*120 „ 160 


Uses, Sfc. It is one of the most powerful 
diaphoretics known, and is almost specific in 
nearly all those cases wherein warm or hot 
bathing proves advantageous. It is one of 
the, most certain agents existing in cases of 
chronic ^rheumatism, contracted muscles and 
tendons, stiffness of joints, indurations, dysen- 
tery, diarrhoea, suppressions, &c. Instances 
are numerous, in which the lame have thrown 
aside their crutches, and the bedridden have 
again mixed with the world, after a few appli- 
cations of this hath. It is no uncommon 
thing to hear^a patient start and shriek with 
agony before entering the bath, and to receive 
his congratulations and thanks on his cdbaing 
out. • They often exclaim — “ It is* wonderful. 
I could not have believed it !" 3 

Bath, “Warm. Syn. Bai/neum cal'idum, B. 
calid'ulum, £. Therma'le, Therm'a, &c., L. , 
Bain thermae, B. chaud, &c., Fr. A bath 
at a temperature equal, or nearly equal, to that 
of the human body. , 

The sensations attendant upon immersion in 
a warm bath are most delicious. Its first effect 
is to increase the circulation of the blood, and 
to determine it to the skin. After a few mi- 
nutes an agreeable and universal increase of 
heat is experienced; the face and head are 

8 The temperatures of baths giv&Lhere, antf^eviously, 
are those now generally adopted in the professkuR See 
Dr. Forbes's “wcl. of Prac ; Mtdf v. i, 265 ; Pereira 's 
u Mat. Med..” i, 17 ; &e. **,, , 

3 CulveaweH “ On Bails md Butfong.” 
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generally soon bedewed with perspiration; a 
pleasing and prevailing calm, ‘both mental and 
physical, follows ; and after remaining in it 
some 12 or 15 minutes the effect is of the 
most refreshing and happy character. 

The idea that the warm bath is relaxing, is 
erroneous. It is only so where persons remain 
in it too long, or take it too frequently. Nor 
are those who indulge in it more Kable to take 
cold than others. On the contrary — they are 
less liable, unless tfiey wilfully expose them- 
selves, insufficiently clad (particularly about 
the neck and chest), to draughts of cold air. 1 

Asa remedial agent, the warm bath is adapted 
to general torpo^ of the system, liver and 
« a* com P^ ain ^ s > hypochondriasis, hysterical 
affection, morbid suppressions, dryness of the 
skin, nearly all cutaneous and nervous dis- 
eases chronic rheumatism, &c. As a tonic or 
stimulant after excessive fatigue, great mental 
excitement, or physical exertion, it is un- 
equalled, and furnishes one of the most whole- 
some, and at the same time luxurious sources 
ot refreshment we are acquainted with. “To 
those who are past the meridian of life, who 
have toy skins, and beghf to be emaciated? the 
warm bath for half an hour, twice a week, I 
believe to be eminently serviceable in retard- 
mg the advances of age.” (Darwin.) The 
healthy longevity of the late Duke of Wei- 
liijgton, after a period of exposure and trials 
equal to the entire lifer of many individuals 
has been by some, and we think correctly 
mainly attributed to the free and constant use 
ot the warm hath. See Bath (anti), & c . 

Bath, Wa/ter. Syn. Bal'neum a'qum, B. 
AQtro SUM, B. MA"BI2E, B. ma"bis, L. ; Bain- 
MABIE, IV. A water hath; in chemistry and 
oooTcery, applied to a bath of hoi or boitina 
wafer. See Bath (in chemistry)/ Baih- 

MAEIE, &c. 

BATH ENGr (bathe'-). See Bath. 

ihf f t? ^ TAL ' A Secies of brass having 
the following composition : — © 6 

1. Zinc, 3 parts; copper, 16 parts ; melted 
together under charcoal. 

2. Fine brass 33 parts; spelter, 9 parts; 

pr See Beass and Allots. f * 

BASH PIPE. See Pipe. 

nATTEE. Ingredients heaten together so 
as to form a semifluid mass. In SooJceru l 
semi-fluid paste, which h'eeomes hard in dress- 
ing, formed of flour, and milk or water, or a 
mixture of them, enriched and flavoured with 
&^° S kt > ^ t ffl’ “77 ^ ue ? tl y) V^es, currants, 
le& L . Used for frying vegetables, fil- 
i ’ n , d ®f a ' mater ial for fritters and 
pancakes; also to form puddings, which are 
either baked alone, or under meat; and to 


baths at 98° e to loc/pato * m SfweatS 8 * 0106 ,? *° taie 
mend others to follow oar practice without duecaref C ° m ” 


cover various articles during the operation 
of cooking them. Miss Acton gives the fol 
lowing fonnuhe: — 1. (For the Frying-pan 1 
Butter, 2 os. ; boiling water, (nearly) 4 pint - 
mis, and stir in, gradually, of cold water 
i pint; when quite smooth, mis it by decrees’ 
very smoothly with fine ily flour, f lb. /’add- 
ing (tor fruit) a small pinch of salt (but more 
for meat or vegetables) ; just before use, stir 
m , e whites of two eggs (or the white and 
yelk of one— -and fry until light and crisp. 
In humble cookery, the eggs may be omitted! 

3. (Por Puddings.) Eggs ( ye lk and white), 
about 4 in no. ; flour, •§ lb. ,* milk, q. s* 

°bs When fruit, &c., are added, the batter 
ipust be made thicker than when none is 
used, to prevent it sinking. When suffi- 
ciently dressed it should cut smoothly and 

firmness^ ^ knife * %o s ^crease its 

B ATT'EBT, In frictional electricity, a series 
?\ 3 ars so arranged as to admit of 

being charged a#d discharged together. See 
Electeicitt, &c. 6 

Battery. In electro-chemistry , galvanism, 

w^r Pa i lr : ° r Senes of pairSj of ‘excited’ 
metallic plates, so arranged as to act in unison, 

nompo n s1ti“. 6leetriCai “ * Chemical 
Baume Nerval. See Oihtments. 

BAUMS (Baume). See Aeeometee. 

BAY. See Sweet Bat. 

mST 0M ( d5i '-y Qm )- The commercial 
name or two gum-resms : — * 

Bdellium African. Syn. Bdellium Aeei- 
tiie beudolaft ia africa'na 
Gr ^A?r 1 ‘^ ^“^eous tree, of Senegal. 

? W 9 n ‘ ^ 3HTEEH, 

T™ Bdellium: (of Scripture); Bdel- 

IHDIQUM, L. jSVom amfyris com* 
mhora (Boxh., or bahamoden'dron £ol 
burgn, a terebmthaceous tree of India. 

' " * 0 ' 9 nce consid «ed slightly deob- 
struent; sometimes used as a pectoral and 
emmenagogne, and, externally, as a stimuli t 

MEOH, BDEIMifBTEUH,!,; BPEECOMiTEE, 

nXohJ^7 er l’ a contrivanc e combining the 
prmciple of the cuppmg-glass, scarificator 
and ^exhanstmgvsyringe, in one small insteS 


• ,$*• Glob'uots, sphjeb'upa, 

&c., L., Oeaih (de collier), &c., Fr - Bethr 
Peele, &C.. Ger A tV V * MTHB, 

pierced for A ™ e baI1 Gr spheroid 

bodyf * a ^ubwf^' ^ 7 e 5 y smaI1 fflobolar 
the w 6ubb MJ or tech.). A number of 

a tstrino °“ a thread or "bbon form 

a firing of beads' or ‘chaplet/ 

rock ^ ety P eat ?»> porcelain. 

Of wh;te td ^Wd m glL ffi0 The f 3 mtly 

which these last ar^rodSis 

ass es, appropriately ornamented by co- 
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lour, reticulation, &c., are drawn out in various 
sizes, and from 100 to 200 feet in length. 
These tubes are cut into two-feet lengths, 
and then, by means of a steel knife, divided 
into pieces having, as nearly as possible, the 
same length as diameter. The resulting small 
fragments or cylinders are next well stirred 
with a mixture of sand and wood-ashes, in 
order to prevent the closure of the perfo- 
rations and their adhering together during the 
subsequent part of the process. They are 
then placed in a revolving cylinder and gra- 
dually heated until they become sufficiently 
spherical. They are next sifted from the sand 
and ashes, sorted into sizes, first by means of 
sieves, and afterwards by hand, and are lastly, 
either put up in weighed parcels or strung 
by women and children for the market. 

The manufacture of coral, gems, jet, and 
minerals generally, into leads, belongs to the 
lapidary. 

Uses. Chiefly to form necklaces, bracelets, 
and other articles of personal ornament; by 
milliners , to decorate head-dresses, &c, ; and for 
other like purposes. They are also employed 
among Catholic and Mohammedan nations 
for devotional purposes; and among savage 
tribes in lieu of money. They are still some- 
times worn as amulets. See Bugle, Coral, 
Glass, Paste, Pearls, &c. (also below). 

Beads, Jum'ble (bedz). The dried seeds of 
a'brus precator'ius (Linn.) or Jamaica wild 
liquorice. Hard and indigestible ; accounted 
cephalic and ophthalmic by the vulgar. 

Beads, Lo'vfs. Sgn. Specif'io-grav'ity 
beads. Small ‘hollow spheres of glass * care- 
fully adjusted and numbered, in sets, intended 
to supersede the hydrometer in determining 
the density of fluids. They are used by drop- 
ping them into the liquid, in succession, until 
one is found that exhibits indifference as Jp 
buoyancy, and will float under the surface at 
any point at which it may be placed. The 
number on this ball indicates, in thousandths, 
the sp. gr. sought. They are particularly 
serviceable in the hurry of the commercial 
laboratory, and have the advantage of being 
applicable to very small quantities of liquid; 
but their use, of course, Requires the same 
precautions, and the results obtained the same 
corrections for deviations from the non&al 
temperature, as with other instruments. See 
Hydrometer, Specific Gravity, &c. 

Bead. Sgn. BEAD'maJ. In architecture, 
cabinet-work, &c., any small moulding or con- 
tinued projection of which the vertical section 
is semicircular. 

Bead (of Liquors). [Tech.] The sfiall bright 
iridescent bubbles, possessing some slight 
degree of permanence, which form on the sur- 
face of alcoholic liquors of sufficient strength, 
when agitated. See Alcoholometry, Proof, 
&c. (also below). 

BEAD'INTr. In the liquor-trade, anything 
added to commercial spirits to cause them to 
carry a ‘ bead* and to hang in pearly drops 


about the sides of the glass or ^bottle when 
poured out or Shaken. The popular ^notion 
being that spirit is strong in proportion as it 
‘ beads/ the object is to impart this property 
to weak spirit, so that it may appear, to the 
eye, to be of th^ proper strength. Various 
formulae are current among the ‘knowing 
ones * of the trade, most of which are unscien- 
tific, and many of them absolutely ineffective. 
The following are those now usually em- 
ployed : — * 

Prep. 1. Oil of sweet almonds and oil of 
vitriol, of each, 1 oz. ; rub them together in a 
glass, porcelain, or wedgewood-ware mortar or 
basin, adding, by degrees, ^of crushed hvmp- 
sugar , 2 oz continue the trituration until the 
mixture becomes pasty, then add, g^dually, 
sufficient rectified spirit (strongest) to render 
the whole perfectly liquid; pour it into a 
quart bottle, and wash out the mortar twice, 
or of tener, with a little fresh spirit, until about 

1 pint of rectified spirit has been employed, 
adding the washings each time to the bottle ; 
lastly, cautiously shake the bottle (loosely 
corked) until admixture appears complete, and 
the# set it aside in a*bool place, for use, this 
compound (after agitation) is thrown into a 
two-gallon can or measure, which is then filled, 
from a tap, withjbhe spirit to be ‘beaded/ 

1 when the whole is thrown into the cask, and 
the measure washed out by refilling it and Re- 
turning it two or threg times ; a#er which the 
contents of the cask are well ‘rummaged up/ 
Q-in is usually ‘fined* a few hours afterwards; 
but it is better not to add the * finings * for 
two or three days. Other spirits are allowed 
to become * fine* by simple repose. — According 
to Mr. Hartley, and others, this quantity is 
“ sufficient for 100 galls, of any spirit;” but it 
is more*commonly used for a puncheon of, 80 
to 85 gallons. 

2. Oil of vitriol, 2 to 3 oz . ; rectified spirit 
I (strongest), 1 pint; Cautiously agitate them 

together in a loosely corked quart bottle ; in 

2 or 3 hours add another pint of rectified 
spirit, and again agitate. It will he fit for 
use in a week^ as befbre, 

3. Sulphuric ether, | lb. ; strongest rectified 
spirit, 1 quart; mix. May be used at ♦once, 
as bt fore ; bnt if otherwise, should he kept, 
like the last, closely corked, and in a cool place. 

4. Soapwort-root ^ (saponaria officinalis), 

bruised or rapped small, 1 lb. ; rectified spirit 
and ivater, of each, | gal. ; macerate in a corked 
jar, with occasional agitation, for 8 or 10 days, 
strain with pressure, and, after a few days/ 
repose, decant ^the clear portion. Used m 
before. * 

Ohs. Tbe above are not injurious when em- 
ployed for ‘beading/ since tbe quantity em- 
ployed is mueh*too small to injure the whole- 
someness of the liquor. The fraud consists in 
their being used* to disguise the presence of 10 
to 12& of water, which is thus sold at fhe-price 
of spirit. Beyond a certain degree of dilution 
they fail, however,- to produce the intended 
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effect, the bubbles becoming 4 soapy/ and with- 
out thf requisite permanence*. The addition 
of a little powdered white sugar (J oz. to 
oz. per gal.) increases the efficacy of all of 
them. This may be dissolved in the water, 
if any is added at the tin^e; but its effect 
on the hydrometer must be recollected. See 
Alcoholometry, Gin, Spirit (Management 
of), Ac. * • 

BEAK'ER (beke'-) v %w. Bearer- glass. In 
chemistry , a beaked 
cup or glass, more or 
less of the tumbler- 
pattern, used to col- 
lect precipitates aryj 
to heat liquids in. 

BEAI»f{bele) . Syn. 

Bouton, Pustule, 

Pr. A pimple or pustule; a small inflamed 
tumour. 

BE^M (beme). See Balance, Scales, &c. 

BEAM/-TREE. Syn. White beam-tree. 
The f gyrus aria 9 or wild pear. Wood , , hard, 
compact, and tough ; used for axle-trees, naves 
and cogs of wheels, &c. 

BEAR (bene). [Sax., Eng.] Syn. Fa'b A?L.; 
FeVE, Fr. ; Bohne, Ger. The general name 
of leguminous seeds, as also of the plants which 
produce them; appr .,fa'bapulgdr'is (Monch. ; 
m n da f aba, Linn.) or common garden-bean , 1 
gh&se'olus rmltiflW us (Willd.) or scaelet- 
runn'er , 2 and gh. vulgaHs (Sav.), French 
bean, kid'ney-b., or har'icot (-ko), 3 with 
their varieties, all of which are annuals culti- 


below. 


~ — “ *«■ xoicxrcu Lfv un< 

Thomson : — * 

“Arabia cannot boast a sweeter gale.” 
Preparations including their fragrant pri 
are highly prized ii^ modern perfumery. 
a Qual., Sfc. The pods eaten in the green 
state, properly dressed, are regarded as anti- 
scorbutic and wholesome ; but are apt to pro- 
duce flatulence, unless combined with spices, 
lft the dried or ripe state they are rather diffi- 
cult of digestion, and very apt to distend the 
stomach and intestines with wind. This ob- 
jection does not exist, to the same extent, to 
L) * Ta3v ft hoese'-bean C frta tquvna.f. mi'nor, &c„ 

a > P h - vnteolor (seeds of one colour ) mk 
ty edB stn P ed ) or ZE'BRA-STRIPED BEAN •~y* 

iw iSJgSJf ° r SP£CEXEI) *** *-<**• nafmTli 


their use in the form of flour or meal The 
amount of nutritious nitrogenous matter in 
beans rather exceeds that in wheat, and inde- 
pendently of a disposition to produce consti- 
pation in some habits, and being rather less 
easy of digestion, they must be considered 
nearly as wholesome as that* cereal. The Lon- 
don millers and bakers use immense quantities 
of bean flour to adulterate their flour and 
bread. 

Green beans (pods or legumes) are cooked 
by simply throwing them into boiling water, 
and simmering them until quite tender; a 
‘ pinch 5 of salt of tartar, or a little common 
salt, being usually added to preserve their 
green colour. Young and small ones take from 
12 to 18 minutes — large or older ones, longer. 
The first are merely ‘ topped aud tailed ’ with 
a knife, before being dressed; the others re- 
quire also the side 4 strings’ to be drawn off, 
and to be cut obliquely into pieces of a lozenge 
form, or ej^e to be split lengthwise into strips, 
and then aividetLonee across. Old ones never 
boil tender. Windsor beans, and other ‘ shelled 
beans,’ take 15 to 30 minutes according to 
age. These last are sometimes skinned after 
being dressed. All of them are commonly 
‘served up,’ or eaten, with melted butter. See 
Leguminosjs, Pulse, &c. (also below). 

•Bean, Algaro'ba. See Al gar oba. 

Bean, Earth. American earth-nut. 

Bean, French; Horse-bean ; Kidney -bean, 
&c. See Bean (ante). 

Comgosition. (Einhof.) 


s, 

r 

Kidney 

beans. 

Meld 

beans. 

1 * * 
Water . . , 

23-0 

15*6 

s Aibumenoid bodies . 

23*6 

11*7 

Starch, sngar, gum, &c. . 

44*7 

58*3 

i Oil and fat . 

0*7 

2* 

- Husk . . * . 

7*0 

10*0 

f Salts (ash) , 

b 

1*0 

4*4 


100* 

100* 


St. Ignatius’s. The poisonous seed of 
ttie fruit of Igna'tia amar'a (Linn.; strpch'nos 
Igna tii, Berg.), a free indigenous to the Phi- 
lippine Islands. — JSrOg., Uses, , Sfc. Similar to 
those of nux vomica. Contains strychnia 
(which see). 

BE £? fe re )- 3'“- trE ' STrs . L-; Otnas, 
Tr.; Bar, Ger.; Bera, Sax. In zoology , a 
Cuvienan genus of the ‘plantigrade carnivora,’ 
ot several species, found both in the Old and 
New World. Those generally known under 
the name are omnivorous or frugivorous. 
The skin of the American black bear (ursus 
America nu$ } Pallas) was formerly highly 
prized, and fetched an extravagant price. 
■Hie brown bear (%. arcftosj linn.) 
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the Kamsehatkans, and some other northern 
races, with many of the necessaries, and even 
the comforts of life. The fat or grease 
(bear’s grease ; ad'eps ur'si, L.) of all the 
common species has long been highly esteemed 
for promoting the growth of the hnman hair ; 
but apparently without sufficient reason. The 
mass of that sold under the name in England 
is simply hog’s lard or veal fat, or a mixture of 
them, variously scented and slightly coloured. 
The quantity annually consumed in Great 
Britain, and exported, is estimated at many 
tons; being a larger quantity than all the 
bears at present procurable in Europe would 
supply, if slaughtered and stripped of their 
fat. * 

BEAR’BERRY, Bear’s Bilberry, &e. See 
XJva Ursi. 

BEAR'S GREASE. See Bear (above), Hair 
Cosmetics, Marrow, Pommades, &c. 

BEARD (beerd). [Sax., Eng.] Syn. Bar’ba, 
L. ; Barbe, Fr.; Bart, Ger., DWri Baard, 
But. The hair of the lips and chin ; but appr., 
only the last — that on each lip being distin- 
guished, in toilet-nomenclature, by a separate 
name. In popular botany and zoology , any 
beard-like appendage; the ‘awn’ of com or 
grass ; the * gills ’ or breathing organs of 
oysters and other bivalves, &c. 

BEARD'ED. Syn. Barba’tus, L. ; Babbit, 
Fr. ; Bartig, Ger. In anatomy , botany , and 
zoology , having a beard, or a beard-like ap- 
pendage ; prickly, barbed, jagged; awned. 

BEA'VER (be'-) Syn. Cas'tor, L. ; Castor, 
Bievre, Fr.; Biber, Ger. Thej d'ber cas’tor 
(Linn.), an animal belonging to the rodentia 
of Cuvier, and remarkable for the great in- 
genuity which it exercises in the construction 
of its lodges or habitations. Hah. Europe 
and America. Those of the former are bur- 
rowers; those of the latter, builders. ’She 
fur has long been employed in the manufac- 
ture of the best quality of hats (beaver 
hats). The fat was officinal in the Ph. L. 
1618. Cantor (casto /a reum) is obtained from 
this animal. 

BE'BEERINE (bebe'-er-inj). C 19 H 21 N0 3 . 
[Eng., Fr.] Syn. Bi’biri^e (be'-b&r-in) ; Be- 
beeri'na, Bibiri'na, &c., It. A peculiar al- 
kaloid, discovered by Br. Rodie, in the bark 
and seeds of the beeberu, bibiri, or green-hhart 
tree (neotan 1 dr a Bodice' i, Scfiomb.), of British 
Guiana; and since minutely exaraiuedby Mac- 
lagan and Tilley, and by Von Planta. 

j P rep. 1. J?hat of commerce, which gene- 
rally contains some sipirine ( — ? altered be- 
beerine), and a little lime, is generally first 
obtained in the form of sulphate, Icy a process 
analogous to that employed in the preparation 
of sulphate of quinine ; and from this salt it 
is precipitated by the addition of ammonia or 
an alkali. 

2. (Pure.) By precipitating the sulphate 
with ammonia, washing the precipitate with 
very cold water, and triturating it, whilst still 
moist* with fresh hvdrated oxide of lead : next 


drying the mixture by a gentle heat, exhaust- 
ing the residuum with alcohol, distilling off 
the alcohol, and treating the last residuum 
with ether ; the ethereal solution on evapora- 
tion leaves pure bebeerine, under the form of 
a white or yellowish-white, resinous-looking 
substance, which is pure white when pow- 
dered. 

Prop., Sfk. Amorphous; uncrystallisable ; 
non-volatile; bitter-tasked; inodorous; un- 
alterable in the air ; very slightly soluble in 
water; very soluble in alcohol; less so in 
ether; reaction, alkaline,; when quite pure, 
melts at 355° Fahr., and on cooling forms a 
vitreous or semi- vitreous n^,ss (Winckler) ; at 
a higher temperature it suffers decomposi- 
tion ; ignited on platinum-foil, it hums with- 
out leaving any carbonaceous residue; neu- 
tralises acids forming uncrystallisable salts, 
most of which are soluble in water. — Prod. 
From the baric, 1*5 to 1*75$; dried see$, 2*5$ 
(nearly). 

Use, Sfc. Bebeeru-bark has been proposed 
and occasionally employed as a substitute for 
cinchona hark, and bebeerine for quinine, in 
the usual cases; bur whether as a tonic, febri- 
fuge, or antiperiodic, they appear less power- 
ful and certain than these last. — Dose. 2 to 
12 grs. or more. «( See below.) 

SuTphates of Bebeerine. Of these there are 
two, both of which are obtained in a similar 
manner to the Ph. E* formula for sulphate of 
quinine, and merely differ in the amount of 
acid finally left in combination with the al- 
kali : — 

1. Sulphate. Syn. Neu'tral sulphate op 
bebeerine; Bibiri'ke sul'phas, &c., Jj. 
Easily soluble in water. Contains 86*4$ of 
bebeerine, and 13*6$ of sulphuric acid. 

2. SubsuTphate. Syn. Bas'ic sulphate op 

BEBEERINE, BiSUL'PHATE OP B. ; BlBERI'n.® 

subsul'phas, &c., Jj. Soluble in alcohol; 
sparingly soluble in water unless acidulated. 
Contains 90*8$ of bebeerine, and 9*2$ of sul- 
phuric acid. This is the sulphate of bebee- 
rine of commerce, % and the one usually em- 
ployed in medicine. It is generally met with in 
thin brownish-yellow scales, which are formed 
in a similar manner to those of anhnonio- 
citfate of iron. — Dose. As a tonic, 1 to 3 
grs. ; as a febrifuge or antiperiodic, 5 to 20 
grs. ; in similar cases to Ihose in which disul- 
phate of quinine is employed. 1 

BECHAME It (besh’-a-melj 1 ). Syn. Bech- 
amel, Fr. In French cookery , a fine white 
sauce, essentially consisting of concentrated 
veal gravy ordeal consomme and cream, with 
or without flavouring. See Sauces. 

BE’ CHIC* (-Hk). Syn. Be'chousI*; Be'- 
chicus (bek’^), L.; Becbique, Fr.; Hus- 
tend, &c., Ger. In medicine, &c., of or for a 
cough ; pectoral*; also subst., applied to reme- 
dies (be’chioj^; be'chio^, L.) used Ha relieve 
cough. , * 

BED. [Eng., Sax.] Syn. to, Couohe, 

I t'Ffmti ’a* Ptvo'KsJi 
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Fr.; Bett, Ac., Ger. ; Cubi'le, Lec'tus, 
Lec't-o^tjs, Graba'ttts, Ac., X. A couch ; 
that in or on which we sleep ; that on which 
anything is generated, deposited, or rests. 

[On the connection of beds and bedding 
with comfort and health, se$ Cotion, Damp, 
Feathers, Linen, Sleep, Ventilation, 
Vermin, Ac. ; also below.] 

Bed, Air. Beds, pillows, cushions, Ac., when 
properly constructed f and inflated with air, 
are clean, luxurious, and healthy substitutes 
for those in common use. For this purpose 
the air-proof part should he formed of sepa- 
rate cells or tubes, arranged in ridges (see 
engr.), or in any similar manner to admit of 
1 * 



free ventilation ; and in the case of beds^ or 
of cushions fSr the side, £wo or three folds of 
flannel or blanket, or of any loose porous 
fabric, should be placed between them and 
the under sheet or the person of the sleeper 
or patient. ^Without this precaution, dis- 
comfort and restlessness, excessive warmth 
and perspiration, and ev#n bed-sores, are apt 
to follow their use by invalids, when badly 
constructed. To obviate these objections to 
articles of this class commonly sold, a new 
one has been produced under the name of the 
4 Incomparable bed (Aycbourcfs Patent), 
which is thoroughly applicable to all purposes 
— domestic, medical, naval, or military — and 
2 



! (Closed.) 


superior to any feather, flock, or spring bed 
however good or carefully madeup. This bed 
consists of an outer case made of ordinarv 
oed-tickiwg divided#internally flnto numerous 
separate cells, into each of which is placed a 
suitably constructed bag, which may be either 
wholly or partially filled with air or water • j 


the latter either hot or cold. (See engr. 2, 3.) 
It is incapable of bursting, and is very agree- 
able ft) lie on. It retains its shape, saves the 
time, trouble, and wear and tear ordinarily 
bestowed or produced by servants in daily 
tossing about one of down or feathers, is 
easily washed and kept dban, allows all the 
ventilation essential to health, and is so 
portable that it may be easily packed in a 
carpet-bag. In almost an instant it may be 
converted into six, or more, separate life-pre- 
servers; and what is equally important, it will 
stand any climate. Hitherto the use of air- 
beds and water-beds has been almost exclu- 
sively confined to the upper and wealthy 
classes, and to hospital practice ; but the 
moderate prices 1 at which Ayebourm’s beds, 
cushions, Ac., are sold, place these luxuries, 
and in many cases — absolute necessities — 
within the reach of the masses of the people. 

Bed, ‘W'ater. Water -beds, cushions , Ac., are 
chiefly employed for patients labouring under 
bed-sores, paralysis, spinal affections, Ac., or 
who are the. subjects of active surgical treat- 
ment in which equable support for the body 
or a limb is absolutely necessary. Their con- 
struction and use are similar to those pre- 
viously noticed, except that, instead of being 
inflated with air, they are filled with water, 
either warm or tepid. For the bedridden and 
for long-continued use generally, they are 
much inferior to air-beds. See Air-bed 
(above). 

Bed. Syn. Stba'tum, L.; Strate, Ac., 
Fr. ; Schicht, Ac., Ger. In geology , a mineral 
layer, seam, or stratum, thick or thin. 

Bed. In horticulture, a small plot of land, 
usually raised a little above the general sur- 
face, in which flowers, or other plants, are 
raised or growti. 

^EDXGUAB (-e-gahr). Syn. Bed£guar (or 
-gar), Ft. Sweet-briar sponge (which see). 
,_?EE (be). Syn. Hive-bee, Hon'ey-b. 
(hun-), Domes tic b. ; A'pis, L.; Abeille, 
A. MELLEFIQTJE, Ac., Fr.,* BlENE, HONIGBIENE* 
Ac., Ger. The of pis mellifiea (Linn* ; Ph. L,, 
hi., & D.), one of the hymenop'tera best known 
and most useful to man. 

[Those desirous of studying the habits and 
economy of bees are referred to the works of 
Htfber and Latreille ,* and for their manaqe- 
inent to Mr. CoSbetFs little book on the sub- 
ject.] See Apiary, Apis, Hive, Honey, 
Wax, Ac. 

i EEE'-BpAD. The pollen of flowers col- 
lected by bees as food for their young 1 , 
BEE'-GLUE. Syn. PropWs, L.f Fr. The 
resinous matter with which bees cement the 

the^efls° ^ VeS ' an< * c * ose U P and repair 

BEECIH (beche). Syn. Beech'-t£ee; Fa'- 
; Heeee ’ H * cohmttn, Fr.; Btjohe, 
Gemeine b., Ger. The fidgussybafica (Linn) 
a magnificent English forest-tree, of the 

spoil SSSM- ftMe 0f featte W of 
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ord. Amentacese (DC.). Fruit (beech'-mast, 
b.-nuts), used to feed swine, and, sometimes, 
in obstinate beadacbes, and in gravel-com- 
plaints ; yields oil by expression ,* inner bark, 
occasionally used in bectic fevers. Wood 
(beech, b.-wood), handsome and' very bard, 
but brittle and jmrishable, and particularly 
liable to become worm-eaten; its durability 
is increased by steeping it, when fresb-bewn, 
for some time in water ; chiefly used by cabi- 
net-makers, coach-builders, millwrights, and 
turners; and, sometimes, by coopers; also 
burnt for charcoal. 

BEEF (befe). Syn. Chaibe de bceue, Du 
bceue, Fr.; Bindeleiscjh, &c., Ger.; Bu'- 
bula, Ca"bo bo'vis, &c., L. The flesh §f 
bovine animals generally; but ctppr., only that 
of the domestic ox, cow, or bull. 

Qual. Good beef is highly wholesome and 
nutritious ; and is well adapted to persons of 
good appetite, or that labour or take much . 
exercise. For the delicate, especially those 
labouring under debility, jpartiai ’ anaemia, 
amenorrboea, and similar ailments, it is, per- 
haps, superior to every other kind of animal 
food. If cooked so as to be left full of gravy, 
it sits lightly on the stomach, and its fat 
proves even more digestible than that of either 
veal or mutton. 

Choice . Ox-beep is known by having a fine 
smooth, open grain, a lively and agreeable red 
colour, and a tender texture, with the fat 
of a pleasing pale whitish-yellow or but 
slightly yellow, and the suet white and hard. 
When fine and well fed, the flesh is inter- 
grained or marbled with fat. — Cow-beep has 
a closer grain than ox-beef, and the lean is of 
a deeper red. — Bull-beep is closer still, the 
fat dark, hard, and skinny, the lean of a deep 
coarse red, and it' has a string smell and 
flavour. — Heipeb-beep resembles ox-beef, ex- 
cept in being smaller, often an advantage ; lSit 
it lacks the rich flavour of the flesh of full- 
grown oxen. 

Joints, Managem., Spc. Beef is cubed, salted, 
and dbessed, in all the ways common to the 
other meats ; the only care necessary being in 
the selection of the appropriate joint or part. 
The ribs, sirloin, rump, and' veiny piece, are the 
proper joints for boasting or baking. The 
buttock or round, edge-bone , second round or 
mouse-buttock, brisket, flank,' •shoulder or leg- 
of-mutton piece, and the vlod, those' generally 
boiled, stewed, or salted. The choicest 
steaks are cut from the middle of the rump ; 
the next best from the veiny piece, or from the 
chuck-rib . In summer, excellent ones may also 
be cut from the shoulder , In Frandfe, steaks cut 
from the sirloin (without hone) are preferred 
to all others, and are exceedingly delicat^and 
tender. The neck may he either stewed or 
hoiled, and is much used to make soup and 
gravy. In the country, the round, when fine, 
and well hung, is also often roasted or haked. 

According to Miss Acton, u the finest part of 
the sirloin is the ehumfi-end, which contains 


the larger portion of the fillet; of the ribs, 
the middle ones.* m 

Beef is in season dining the whole year, hut 
is finest — when it is most relished — during 
the winter months, when, owing to the tem- 
perature of the ay, it may be ‘ hung* a long 
time, and thus increased in tenderness and 
flavour. See Ox, Baking, Boiling, Essences, 
Boasting, Salting, Tea; &c. (also below). 

Beef, Alamode / . Syn. Bceue’ A la mode, Fr. 

The true i beef a la mode* is made as follows ; 
and is not a mere kind of rich stew, such as 
is daily sold under the name in the ‘cook- 
shops 5 of London : — 

1. (M. Alexis Soyer.) Rump, sirloin, or rib 
of beef, (abont) 12 lbs.± larfl it through with 
10 or 12 long pieces of fat bacon ; p^£ it into 
an earthen pan with a calf 3 s foot, 4 onions, 2 
carrots (sliced), a bwftch of parsley, 2 bay 
leaves, 2 sprigs of thyme , 2 cloves, % teaspoon- 
ful of pepper, 1 do. of salt, 4 ivine-glassfuls of 
sherry, 4 do. of water, and 1 lb. of sTireaky 
bacon (cut into small squares); place on the 
cover, make it air-tight round the edges with 
a little flour-paste, and expose it in a moderate 
ovet for about 4 hours. Dishjip with the 
vegetables and bacon placed tastefully round 
it, the gravy (skimmed) being poured over all. 

Or it may be eateg cold, in which case the pan 
should not be opened until the whole has tho- 
roughly cooled. 

2. (Mrs. Bundell.} Rump of beef (or any 

part of the beef which will stew well), 3 or 4 
lbs. ,• trim it, and cut off the fat ; add several 
sorts (according to taste) of sweet herbs chopped 
very fine, a little shalot, and a great deal of 
spice (cayenne, white pepper, allspice, cloves, 
and mace; or mixed spices), and put them, 
with vinegar, into a saucer that has been rubbed 
with ghrlic ; add/atf bason cut into long slips; 
lard the beef regularly on both sides, and rub 
it over with the herbs and spices ; next flour 
it, and add a small plfece of butter, and a pint 
of water ; bake it in an oven until thoroughly 
f done, 5 then strain the gravy, and serve it up 
with pickles on the top. Excellent either hot 
or cold. * 

Ohs. Mi& Acton — a high authority in these ^ 
matters — tells us, that 7 or 8 lbs. of beef, thus 
treated, takes 4 to § hours to dregs it properly; 
and that if a stew-pan he used, it should be as 
nearly tbe size of tbe meat as possible, the 
whole being; allowed to simmer very gently* * 
and tbe meat turned when half done. She 
also states that “ veal dressed in this way is 
even better than beef but, of course, it takes 
less time in copking. 

Beef, Collared, Brep.X* (Miss Acton.) The 
piece of beef is rubbed with a little coarse 
sugar , and set aside for two or three days,; it 
is then slightly salted (about 1 oz. of salt, 
containing a little ‘saltpetre, to eaeh $. of 
meat) ; and aUoVed to r^t 8 to 10-^ays ; the 
bones and tougher skin are next remov^d, and 
: the under side is sprinkled thickly with parsley 
s and other savoury herbs (shred small), after 



which 0 it is very tightly rolled tip, secured 
with ^ cloth, and bound as closely as possible 
with broad tape. A piece of 8 lbs. will require 
about 5 hours’ gentle boiling, and should be 
placed, in the same state, whilst still hot, under 
a heavy weight, or in a press, for a few hours. 
The ribs, or (better) the thinnest part of the 
flank, is generally selected. The last should 
be * hung’ in a damp place for a day or two 
before curing it. 

2. (Mrs. RundellC) From stewed shin of 
beef and ox-tail, re-stewed with a glassful each 
of wine and ketchup, and some of the old 
broth, and then poured into moulds. Sweet 
herbs, sliced eggs, and pickles, may be added 
at will. r 

Beef, jputch, Hung Beef. The round, 7 WHVJJ, 
veiny-piece, or thick flank, cured, for 10 or 12 
days, with dry salt to r which a little saltpetre 
and some sugar and black pepper has been 
added; and afterwards ‘hung’ for use. It 
eats €1611 if boiled tender with greens or car- 
rots. If to be grated or shred, as Dutch, and 
eaten as a relish on bread and butter, then 
cut a lean bit, boil it till extremely tender, 
and while hpt put it under a press. When 
cold, fold it in a sheet of paper, and hang it in 
a very dry place. It will then keep two or 
three months. 

Beef, Pott'ed. See Potted Meats, &c. 

Beef, Spiced (spist/). Salted beef when spices 
(usually black-pepper aq>d allspice) have been 
added to the salt, &c., used in curing it. See 
Coblared Beep (above). 

BEER (here). Syn. Biere, Fr.; Bier, D., 
Ger. ; Birra, It. ; Cerevi"sia (-vizh'-’a), 
Cervi' / sia (Pliny), c. lttpttla'ta* (i. e. hopp’d 
or modern b.), Vi'ihtx AnglicAnum*, V. 
hordea'ceum* (-sh’ixm), Zy'thttm* (or 
-THES* ; ZvQog, Gr.), &c., L. ; Bere, Beere, 
Sax. ; Bir, W . An aqueous infusion of malted 
gram which, after being boiled with hops, has 
undergone the vinous 'fermentation ; malt- 
Iiquor. The word beer is now the ccfmmon 
generic term for all fermented malt-liquors, 
and, mdeed, for all other beverages prepared 
py a process of brewing. '“Whenever the term 
- used in a special sense, it is wtth a descrip- 
tive prefix:, as, for example, spruce beer , qinqer 
beer, &c. r * 

. mst Ale and wine are'fabled to have been 
invented by Bacchic ; the former, in Egypt, 

* J/ere the soil and climate would not permit of 
the cuhivation of the grape/ Herodotus 
ascribes the origin of the art of brewing to Isis, 
tne wife of Osiris, and notices zythum (ZvQoc) 

i er ' b f ed Mey. ^alt-liquor was 
undoubtedly employed as a beverage in the 
fifth century before Christ; and, probably, very 
much earlier. Xenophon distinctly alludes in 
it in his famous retreat (b.c. 401). Aristotle 
speaks of ‘beer-drunkenness,*’ and Theo- 
phrastus^calle it ‘‘^rley-winki The Romans 
learned the art of brewing from the Egyptians, 

thG hq ? or / thus made the appropriate 
name of cerevma (quasi Cererisia), from its 


being the product of corn, the gift of Ceres 
The most celebrated beer of ancient times was 
the e JBelufsian pota'tion, ' so named after a town 
at the mouth of the Mile where beer was pre- 
pared in great perfection. The use of beer 
was likewise known to the ancient Gauls and 
Germans, and probably also to most other 
ancient nations inhabiting the temperate zone. 
Pliny says “ Zythum is made in Egypt, ce'lia 
and ee"ria in Spain, and many other sorts (of 
beer) in Gaul.” In our own country, ale was 
early known and valued as a beverage. The 
art of its preparation appears to have been 
obtained either from the Romans or the Saxons, 
According to Verstegan, “This excellent and 
healthsome liquor, beere, antiently called ale, 
as of the Danes it yet is, was of the Germans 
invented and brought into use.” Alehouses 
are mentioned in the laws of Ina, king of 
Wessex (a.d. 680). Alebooihs were regulated 
by law, a.d. 728. By the beginning of the 
13th century ale was drunk generally in Eng- 
land. By*k statute of James III, of Scotland, 
it was made a capital offence to mix wine with 
beer (a.d. 1482). In 1492, a licence was 
granted to a brewer at Greenwich, to export 
50 tons of that " ah ” called “ beer ” or “ beref 
the distinction between the two apparently 
being, that the latter was flavoured with worm- 
wood or others bitters; whereas ale was not. 
Ale was originally made from barley-malt and 
yeast alone, and those who put in anything 
else, were held to sophisticate the liquor. Hops 
were introduced a.d. 1524 ; and to this date, 
modern, or hopp’d beer, may be traced. 

By statute of James I the “ale” called 
“here” was taxed, and “one quart of the 
best thereof,” ordered to be sold for a penny 
1 Alehouses were first licensed in 
1521, and dicing the feign of Charles II 
W r5 e > together with all malt-liquor, placed 
under the control of the Excise (a.d. 16601 
Ry the Statutes I & 4 Will. IV (1834), pre- 
vious enactments respecting malt liquors and 
tneir sale, were reduced to their present form. 
Beer is now the common beverage in all 
European countries where the vine is not a 
subject of rustic husbandry. 

fy 6 milt-liquor which has trader- 
g ne sufficient fermentation, is perhaps, when 
taken in moderation, one of the most whole- 
some beverages*- that can be drunk. Abb 
, the , ? 0st ? utriiious variety, and, when 
moderately mature, is the one best adapted 
to the debilitated and delicate; but good 
porter, owing to being less rich in extractive > 
and gummy matter, and from being slightly 
astrrageni-frora high-dried or scorched 
Preparation, occasionally 
bett er with bilious constitutions and , 
the dyspeptic. Much, however, depends on ' 
acquit taste mid habit. The most whoS 
, and perhaps the least exceptionable ; 

as «« thoaTknown ' 
Scotch, and Bavarian ales, i 
when honestly prepared and not highly ‘bit* ] 
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tered ’ with, the hop, as is, unfortunately, now 
so general. A late writer has described good 
beer as nutritious, from the sugar and muci- 
lage which it contains ; exhilarating, from its 
spirit ; and strengthening and narcotic, from 
its hops. Pereira says, “Beer is a thirst- 
quenching, ref reshiiJg, intoxicating, and slightly 
nutritious beverage.” Its effects, when taken 
injudiciously, or in excess, for the most part 
resemble those of other intoxicating liquors — 
disease, misery, and crime ; and these in direct 
proportion as it deviates from the true standard 
of purity and excellence. 

Var. The numerous varieties of malt-liquor 
met with in commerce, may be resolved into 
two great classes — ale and porter. Ale 
all kinds is brewed chiefly from pale malt, and 
is generally of a light amber colour. Pale 
ale is manufactured from the finest aikl 
lightest dried malt, .and the choicest hops, 
the latter in excess. Mild ale differs from 
pale ale in being sweeter, stronger^nd almost 
free from the flavour of the hpp* fitter ale 
or bitter beer has, as a rule, less body than 
pale ale, and is more highly bopped. Table 
beer is a weak liquor commonly containing 
three or four times the proportion of water 
usually present in ordinary beer or ale. Por- 
ter differs from ale chiefly in its being artifi- 
cially coloured by the use of roasted malt, which 
also imparts to it a peculiar bitter flavour. In 
point of strength, it stands about midway 
between light and strong ales, although fre- 
quently brewed of a strength very slightly 
above that -of table beer. Stout, brown 
stout, &c., ar-e simply richer or stronger de- 
scriptions of porter , and may be said to have 
nearly the same relation to the higher qualities 
of mild ale that porter holds with regard to 
pale ale or bitter be£r. In London, porter is 
called beer ; and, indeed, in all parts of IJte 
kingdom, the prevailing beverage of this kind 
consumed by the masses, of whatever class, 
commonly goes by the name bf beer* 

The two great classes of malt-liquor above 
referred to, are, independently of mere differ- 
ences of strength, excellence, and commercial 
value, practically subdivided into an almost 
infinite number of varieties.* Every county, 
every town, and almost every brewer, is dis- 
tinguished by the production of a different- 
flavoured beer, readily perceived, and highly 
appreciated by their respective votaries. These 
differences may he traced to — variations imthe 
quantity and quality of the materials employed 
in their manufacture — the temperature of the 
water used for mashing — the duration of the 
boiling — the temperature at whichlbhe fermen- 
tation is conducted, and the extent to which it 
is carried, together with numerous other ^cir- 
cumstances, which, though usually of an acci- 
dental and uncertain character, are neverthe- 
less sufficient to affect the flavour and quality 
of a brewing. Among these, those depending 
on the condition of the building, the locality, 
the apparatus, the water, haismanagement, &e., 


are not the least important. In general, how- 
ever, when the lame quantity and quality of 
materials are employed, and the same time 
allowed for the maturation of the liquor, the 
chief causes of this diversity will be found to 
depend on the water used in the brewing, and 
the method followed in the preparation of the 
malt. Thus, Bavarian , Scotch , and Burton 
ales , differ ill style from olher ales chiefly from 
being fermented at a lo^er temperature, and 
from the water employed in the brewing being 
that usually denominated ‘ hard / whilst porter 
and stout differ from all these, because they are 
brewed from a mixture of pale and roasted 
malt. It is from causes Jike these, though 
apparently trivial, that- the many varieties of 
malt} liquor met with, at the present day, 
originate. 

Materials , Manuf., ? Jv? . See Malt, Hops, 
Brewing,- &c. 

Burity. The leading characteristics good 
beer are transparency, a fine colour, an agree- 
able semi- vinous flavour, and the property of 
remaining for several hours exposed in a glass 
or cup without becoming ‘flat* or insipid. ’ If 
the^naterials used ^ere good, if* the brewing 
was skilfully conducted, if the liquor has been 
carefully stored in perfectly sweet casks or 
vessels, in a suable cellar, for a sufficient 
time,- and has not been tampered with, ‘ this 
will almost always he the case. iTence col«ur, 
transparency, and flawmr, and the power of re- 
sisting exposure, are tests of the purity and 
quality of beer, which should not be lightly 
treated. There are none more simple and 
effectual; and, together with a good ‘palate/ 
and a close observance of its effects on the 
head and on the stomach, will readily dis- 
tinguish pure and wholesome beer from ‘ doe- 
tored * * and inferior liquor. If, therefore, 
we find a sample of beer possessing the above 
qualities and in good condition, and on test- 
ing it for its alcohol and saccharine matter, 
find £hese substances in such quantities as 
fairly to represent the amount of malt which 
should have been used in the brewing of such 
a liquor, we may, in She absence of proof to the 
contrary, inter it to be pure ; because the ob- 
ject for which adulteration is practised — the 
saving of malt and*hops — did no $ exist in this 
case. To demonstrate the purity of beer, re- 
quires an elaborate and troublesome analysis, 
which can o»ly he performed by those a ecus- * 
tomed to chemical operations. Good and pure 
beer should contain nothing but what exists in 
the malt, the hops, and the water, from which 
it is brewed, o* which is produced from them 
in the processes of 1 mashing/ * fermentation/ 
and * maturation/ 

Adulteration. Until the year 1862, nothing 
was allowed to enter into the composition, of 
beer but malt and hops ; and the Act 56 Geo. 
Ill, cap. 58, imposes a pemlfcy of 4260 on any 
“ brewer, dealer, or retailer of beer/* who 
“shall receive, or have in his possession, or 
use, or mix with, or put into, any worts or beer. 
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any molasses, honey, liquorice, vitriol, quassia, 
coeculrs indicus, grains o£ paradise. Guinea- 
pepper, or opium, or any extract or preparation 
of these substances, for, or as a substitute for, 
malt or hops and a further penalty of £500 
on any ** druggist, or vendor of, or dealer in 
drugs, or chemist, or other person whatever/' 
who shall “ sell, send, or deliver to any licensed 
brewer/' &e., any of the above materials. How- 
ever, by the Act 25 yic., cap. 22, s. 20, so much 
of the above is repealed as relates to hops. 
This Act provides that — 

“ On and after the 16th Sept., 1862, so much 
of an Act passed in the 56th year of the reign 
of King George t)ae Third, cap. 58, and of an 
Act passed in the 7th and 8th years of the reign 
of King*George the Fourth, cap. 52, and of any 
other Act relating to the revenue of excise, as 
imposes any excise penalty upon any brewer of, 
or dealer in, or retailer of beer, for receiving 
into, $r having in bis possession, or using or 
mixing with any worts or beer, any article for, 
or as a substitute for hops, or as prohibits the 
salp of any such article to the said persons, 
shall be, and is hereby repealed: provided 
always, thatmothing herein contained shall be 
construed to extend to repeal any such penalty 
or prohibition so far as regards any article 
which may be used as a substitute for malt, 
notwithstanding that it may be also a substi- 
tute for hops?' 

Prior to this an Act (K> Vic., c. 5) had been 
passed allowing brewers to use sugar under 
certain restrictions. 

As the law now stands, a brewer may use 
hops, quassia* wormwood, gentian, or any other 
simple bitter ; but he is forbidden to use any 
substitute for malt, such as unmalted grain, 
sugar in a liquid state, molasses, or any sub- 
stance which would give pungency or intoxicat- 
ing properties to the beer, such as cocculus 
indicus, grains of paradise, tobacco, &c. It is 
a well-known and authenticated fact, that beer 
is commonly and sometimes dangerously adul- 
terated. The cupidity of fraudulent brewers 
and publicans frequently induce them to intro- 
duce other ingredients tSan malt and bitters 
‘ into their liquors, with a view of giving them 
a appearance and strength. Thus, to 
give pungency — capsicum? grains of paradise, 
ginger, &c., have been added; to give intoxi- 
cating properties— <?pium, cocculus indicus, to- 
r haccco, &c. ; as a substitute for malt — molasses, 
treacle, colouring, honey, &c. ; to impart a 
false appearance of age— sulphuric acid, alum, 
green vitriol, glycerin, mustard, &c.; to remove 
acidity— pearlash, soda, chalk, &c. ; and to im- 
part a frothy head-^lum, foots, table-salt, &c. 

The publicans generally * reduce' their strong 
beer with water (which they cajl * liquor '), and 
add treacle, together with a mixture of copperas, 
salt, and alum (termed 4 heading '), to make it 
hear a frothy head*. The cMap beer sold in 
many of the low taverns of London Is made by 
dividing the contents of two butts between 
three butts, filling them up with water, and 


adding a bladder of porter-extract (technically 
termed 4 P. E.') to each. This 4 P. E,' is a mix- 
ture of powdered cocculus, Spanish juice, cara- 
mel, capsicum, &c., boiled up with treacle and 
water to the consistence of a thin extract, and 
then put into bullocks' bladders. 

JExmn ., Tests , Sfc. The Analysis of beer, both 
qualitative and quantitative, as already noticed, 
is a matter of considerable difficulty. We shall 
therefore defer* its consideration until we come 
to the article Porter, as that description of 
beer, on account of its colour, is not only the 
one most difficult to examine, hut also the one 
most frequently adulterated. See Ale, Brew- 
ing, Hops, Malt, Porter, &c. 
c Beer, Am'ber. JSyn. Amber. A liquor, 
formerly much drank in London, brewed from 
a mixture of 3 parts of amber malt, and 1 part 
of pale malt , with about 6 lbs . of hops to the 
quarter. It was generally 4 tapped' within a 
few days after it had done £ working/ and was 
chiefly use<f mixed with bitters, or made into 
* Pijrl.' r 

Beer, Wheaton, Wheaif-malt Beer, See 
Mum. 

*** Besides malt liquor , or beer properly 
so-called, a somewhat similar beverage, though 
of inferior quality, may be prepared from any 
vegetable substance rich in starch and sugar, 
as noticed in our article on Brewing. Certain 
summer beverages also pass under the name; 
hut in both the cases referred to, the name of 
the characteristic ingredient, or that of the 
vegetable employed, is always conjoined; as 
in pea-shell beer , potato-beer, ginger-beer, &c. 
Examples of some of these are given below ; — 

Beer, Gin'ger. Syn. Cerevis'xa (-vizh'-) 
zingeb'eris, C. zingibera'ta*, C. cum zingib'- 
ere* (-er-e), L. Brep, 1. Lump-sugar , X lb. ; 
good unbleached Jamaicd'ginger (well-bruised), 
\oz. ; cream of tartar , £ oz. (or tartaric acid , 
£ oz.) ; 2 or 3 lemons (sliced) ; boiling water, 
1 gal. ; macerate, with frequent stirring, in a 
covered vessel, ftotil barely luke-warjn, then 
add of yeast, 1£ or 2 oz. (about § a wine- 
glassful), and keep it in a moderately warm 
place, to excite a brisk fermentation ; the next 
day rack or decant the liquor, and strain it 
through a jelly-hag or flannel; allow it to 
work for another day, or two, according to the 
wither ; then skim it, again decant or strain, 
and put it into bottles, the corks of which 
should he- 4 wired ' dbwn. 

2. Good white sugar , 18 to 24 lbs , ; lemon- 
juice or lime-juice, 1 quart ; finest Barbonne 
honey, 1 or 2 lbs, ; bruised Jamaica ginger, 1£ 
lb.,* pure soft water (that has been boiled, 
and then 'allowed to settle), q. s. Boil the 
ginger in 3 galls, of the water for half an hour ; 
th(*u add the sugar, the juice, and the honey, 
with sufficient water (see above) to •mako the 
whole measure 18£ galls., &nd strain the mixture 
as before. When the liquor has become almost 
cold, add the white of 1 egg, and \ft. oz, of 
essence of lemon, and strongly agitate the cask 
or vessel for about half an hour# After standing 
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3 to 6 days, according 1 to the state of the 
weather, bottle it, and place the bottles on 
their sides in a cellar, jnst as is done with 
wine or beer. It will be ready for use in 
about 3 weeks, and will keep good for several 
months. If wanted for immediate use, about 
f pint of yeast may Ue added, as in formula 1 ; 
but then it will not keep so well, or be quite 
so transparent and free from deposit. The 
lemon-juice and essence of lemon may be re- 
placed, at will, by cream of tartar (in powder) 
or tartaric acid , 4 os. ; and lemons (sliced) If 
to 2 doz.; added with the sugar, &c. ; but the 
original formula is preferable. — Prod. 18 galls. 
= 24 doz. f -pint bottles, or 30 doz. ordinary 
sized ones. * 

3. Extemporaneous : — a. Into each bottle 
put concentrated essence of ginger, 1 drop ; 
simple syrup or capillaire , f oz. ; (or in lieu of 
them, syrup of ginger and simple syrup , of 
each, a dessert-spoonful;) and fill with aerated 
soda-water at the * bottling machine/ in the 
usual way. Very superior. , 

b. Into each bottle put two or three bmps 
of sugar , fill them to the proper height with 
pure water , throw in (quickly) an effervescing 
ginger-beer powder , and instantly cork the 
bottle, and secure the cork with wire. 

Use . As a cooling and refreshing drink in 
warm weather; and as a restorative after 
hard drinking, fatigue, &c. 

Ohs. The products of all the above for- 
mulae, if well-managed, are excellent; those 
of No. 2, and 3 a., of the very finest description, 
much stronger and superior to nine .tenths of 
that sold for the best in the shops. They 
are often called, by way of distinction, Limo"- 
niated Ginger-beer, Imperial G.-b., &c. 
Cheaper articles are made by omitting some of 
the ingredients, and particularly a portion of 
the sugar. The ginger-beer vended at 1«^. 
and 2d. a bottle, with that known as Ginger 
Pop, Imperial Pop, &c., are generally made 
with moist sugar (£ to f lb. to the gal.), and 
merely flavoured with a little coarse ginger. 
No. 2, made with 2 lbs. of sugar to the gal. 
may be kept 2 years, if not bottled for six 
months, and well-stored; and with 3 lbs. to the 
gal., for 4 years, when it’fOrms a splendid 
article (ginger-champagne). 

Beer, Pine. See Spruce Beer. * 

Beer, Spruce. Byn. CereTis'ia (-vizi/-) 
ab/etis, C. abieti'na, €. ajbiet'soa*, L. 
Prep. 1. Sugar, I lb.; essence of spruce, f oz.; 
boiling water, 1 gal.; mix well, and when 
nearly cold, add of yeast, f a wine-glassful ; 
and the next day bottle like ginger-beer. 

2. Essence of spruce, £ pint ; pBnento and 
ginger (bruised), of each, 5 oz. ; hops, f lb. ; 
water , 3 galls. ; boil the whole for 10 minu^s, 
then add of moist sugar, 12 lbs. (or good treacle, 
14 lbs.) ; warm water , 11 galls.; mix well, and, 
when only lukewarm, 1 further add of yeast, 1 
pint ; after the liquid has fermented for about 
24 hours, bottle it. 

Prop., Uses, Sfc. Diuretfc and antiscorbutic. 


Regarded by some persons as an agreeable 
‘summer-drink/ and often lound useful during 
long sea-voyages. When made with lump - 
sugar it is called white spruce-beer ; w r hen 
with moist sugar or treacle, brown spruce- 
beer. An inferior^ sort is made by using less 
sugar, or more water. If made with If to If 
lb. of lump-sugar per gal., aud without yeast, 
in a similar manner to that described under 
Ginger-beer (Wo. 2), it may be kept a twelve- 
month, or longer, in a moderately cool place. 

Beer, Sugar. Byn. Cerevis'ia (-vizk/-) sac'- 
Chari, L. Prom moist sugar (1 t(/2 lbs. to 
the gal.) and a little hops ; as treacle-beer. 

Beer, Trea'cle (tre'kl-). Sun. Ceretis'ia 
eje'cis sao'chari, &c.,#. L. *Prep. 1. Erom 
treacle or molasses , f to 2 lbs. per gal. Record- 
ing to the desired strength) ; hops, £ to £ oz. ; 
yeast , a table-spoonful ;* water, q. s. ; treated 
as below. 

2. Sops, If lb.; coriander s, 1 oz.; capsicum- 
pods (cut small), f oz. ; water, 8 galls. ; boil for 
10 or 15 minutes, and strain the 4 liquor 9 
through a coarse sieve into a barrel containing 
treacle , 28 lbs.; then throw back the hops, &c7, 
into *the copper, and reboil th*m, for 10 
minutes, with a second 8 galls, of water, which 
must he strained into the barrel, as before; 
next 4 rummage * Ijjie whole well with a stout 
stick, add of cold water 21 galls, (sufficient 4 to 
make the whole measure 37 galls?), and, a%r 
again mixing, stir in* f a pint $f good fresh 
yeast; lastly, let it remain for 24 hours in a 
moderately warm place, after which it may he 
put into the cellar, and in two or three days 
‘bottled/ or ‘tapped' on ‘draught/ In a 
week it will he fit to drink. Yery superior. 

— Prod . 1 barrel, or 36 gallons. Por a 
stronger beer , 36 lbs., or even f cwt. of treacle, 
may be *used. It will then keep good fqy a 
twelvemonth. 

Ohs. A wholesome drink ; hut one apt to 
prove laxative when ttken in large quantities. 
See Brewing, Ginger Beer, Powuers, &c. 

BEERS. (In pharmacy .) Byn. CerevisT m 
(-vizh'-e-e) medioa'tje, L. The general nature 
and preparation of these articles have been 
already noticed. 1 They are little employed 
in this country. The ingredients should*be so 
proportioned that from £ to f * pint may 
form the proper dose. The following are ex- 
amples : — * 

Beer, Antiscorbutic. Byn. Cerevis'ia an- % 
tiscorbu'tica, L. ; Sapinette', Pr. Prep. 1. 
(P. Cod. 1839.) Scurvy-grass and buds of the 
spruce-fir, of eacb, 1 oz. ; horse-radish root, 2 
oz.; (ail fresh, %nd bruised or sliced;) new ah 
or beer, 3f pints (say, kgdL); macerate d^days, 
press, and strain for use. 

2. (Ph. Castr. Ruth. 1840.) Sorse-radish 
(fresh), 4 lbs.; juniper berries, 3 lbs f ; root of 
calamus aromaticus and buds of pitms abies, 
of each, 1 lb. ; ginger, 1 oz*; syrup (pf brown 
sugar), 6 lbs.; beer, 120 lbs* (say, IB galls.) ; 
macerate 4 days, or until it ferments, then 
i See Alts (Medicated). 
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decant, strain, and add of- cream of tartar , £ 
lb. ; tincture of mustard , {flour of mustard 2 
oz,, to proof spirit 12 oz.), 5 lbs. (say, £ gal.). 
In scurvy, &e. 

Beer, Cincho'na. Syn. A'gue-beer, Bark'- 
beer ; Cerevis'ia ciNCHofroB, &c., L. Prep. 

1. Bruised cinchona-lark, 1 oz. ; proof spirit 
or Irandy , 2 oz. ; mix,- the next day add of 
new leer , 1 quart, and in 3 ddys decant or 
filter. — Dose. 2 or P 3 wine-glassfuls. 

2. (Mutis.) Cinchona, 4 oz. ; sugar, 2 lbs. ; 
boiling water , 5 pints ; when lukewarm, fer- 
ment wifh a little yeast, as for ginger- beer. — 
Dose. 1 or 2 wine-glassfuls. 

3. (Ph. Ferrara.) Bruised Peruvian lark, 
1£ oz. ; cinnamon, 2 nlrs.- ; nutmeg (rasped), 7 
drs. ; tugar, 25 oz. ; yeast, 2 oz. ; water, 5 
pints ; mix, ferment^ decant, and strain, as 
before. — Dose. 3 or 4 wine-glassfuls. They 
are all administered during the intermission 
of a^ue. 

Beer, Pipsissewa. Syni Cervis'ia chimaph'- 
ILE, &c., L. Prep. (Dr. J. Parrish.) Pip- 
si$seioa (chimaphila umbellata), % lb . ; water, 
1 gal, ; boil, strain, add^of sugar, 1 lb. ; pow- 
dered ginger, | oz. ; yeast, q. s. ; and ferment, 
strain, and bottle, as for ginger-beer. In 
scrofulous affections ; especially of the joints. 
-~Dose. Half a tumblerful It is a favorite 
remedy with some American practitioners. 

^Beer, Sarsaparilla. Syn. Lis'bon d/et- 
BEER, SPAl/lflH JARAVE ; CEREVIs'lA SAR / ZiE, 
C. SARSAPARIl'l.®, INPU'SUM S. PAEA'tUM EER- 
mentatio'ne, &c., L. Prep. 1. Compound ex- 
tract of sarsaparilla , oz. ; hot water, 1 pint ; 
dissolve, and when cold, add of good pale or 
JEast-India ale, 7 pints. 

2. Sarsaparilla (sliced), 1 lb. ; guaiacum- 
bark (bruised small), £ lb.; guaiacwm-wood , 
(rasped), and liquorice root (sliced), of each, 2 
oz. ; aniseed (bruised), oz. ; mezereon root- 
lark, 1 oZ.; cloves, (cpt small), I os.; moist 
sugar, 3£ lbs. ,* hot water (not boiling), 9 
quarts; mix in a clean stone jar, and 'beep it 
in a moderately warm room (shaking it twice 
or thrice daily) until active fermentation sets 
in, then let it repose for about %week, when it 
will be fit for use. 

OSs. It is said to be superior to the other 
preparation of sarsaparilla as an alterative or 
purifier of the blood, particularly in old affec- 
tions. That usually made has generally only 
one half the above quantity «f sugar, for 
which treacle is often substituted; but in 
either case it will not keep well; whereas, 
with proper caution, the products of the above 
formulae may be kept for ofie, or even two 
years. No yeast must be used. — Dose. A small 
tumblerful 3 or 4 times a day, or oftener. 

Beer, Stomachic. Syn. M^p'icated pure; 
Cerevis'ia stomach 'ica, L. Prep. (Dr. 
Quincy.) Centawry-tops apd Roman worm- 
wood, Of each, % handfuhf; gentian root 
(bruised), 2 oz. ; the yellow peels of 6 Seville 
oranges ; Spanish angelica-root and Winters 
lard, of each (bruised), 1 oz.; new ale, or leer, 


3 quarts (say, 1 gal.) ; digest for a few days, 
as before. One or two wine-glassfuls early 
in the morning, and an hour before a meal. 

Beer, Sulphu"ric Acid. Syn. Sulphuric 

LEMONADE ; CEREVISIA ACIDI SULPHU"jRlci 
C. ANTICOl'ica, L. Prep . 1, Treacle beer * 
or other weak mild beer of ale, to which a little 
concentrated sulphuric acid has been added, in 
the proportion of about 1 dr. to every 8 or 10 
pints ; the whole being well agitated together 
and allowed a few hours to settle. 

2. Treacle, 14 lbs.; bruised ginger, £ # ♦ 
coriander, \ oz. ; capsicum and cloves, of each 
\ OZ. ; water, 12£ galls. ; yeast, 1 pint ; pro- 
ceed as for ginger-beer, and when the fer- 
mentation is nearly over, add of oil of vitriol, 

oz. (diluted with 8 times its weight of water), 
and of bicarbonate of soda, oz. (dissolved 
in a little water). It is fit to drink in 3 or 4 
days. 

Uses, Spc. It is taken with great benefit by 
workers > lead, especially by those employed 
in white lead works ; also in cases of lead colie, 
poisoning by lead or its salts, &c. A tumbler- 
ful twice or thrice daily. It is both harmless 
and wholesome. 

Beer, Tar. Syn. Cerevis'ia pi'cis, C. p. 
liquid,®, L. Prep. (Duliamel.) Bran, 2 
pints; tar, 1 pint; honey, £ pint; water, 6 
pints; mix, and gently simmer together for 3 
hours ; when lukewarm add of yeast, % pint; 
let it ferment for 36 hours, and strain. Pec- 
toral, anti-asthmatic, antiphthisic, &c. — Dose. 
One wine-glassful before each meal, in bron- 
chial and chest diseases, and incipient con- 
sumption. See Beers (In Pharmacy; above). 

BEES' WiNCx. The second or pseudo-crust 
so much admired in port and a few other 
wines, and which fonqs in them only when 
kept for some time after the first or true crust 
Ms formed. It consists of minute, glittering, 
floating particles or lamellae of tartar, purer’ 
and freer from astringent matter, than that 
deposited in the first crust. See Crust, 
Wines, &c. 

BEET (befce). Syn. Be'ta, L.; Biet, B.; 't 
Bette, Fr.; Beete, Mangold, M.-eraut, 
G-er. ; Bietola, r It. The common name of 
plants of the genus e beta/ and the not. ord. < 
Chenopodese (DC.). There are said to be only 
two distinct species cultivated — beta vulgariis >■ 
and b. horterfsis — each of which occurs in 
several varieties; fhose of the first, and which ; 
we have chiefly to consider, producing a large 1 
fleshy root (beet'-eoot, man'gold-r.; ra'dix 
BE T 2 E, L. ; BETTERAYE, Fr. ; ROTHE RuBB, * 
&c., Gfer.)^ which is both sweet and succulent; l 
those of the other, only succulent leaves. The j 
varieties most useful, and now the most exten- '] 
si«ely cultivated in England, are of compare- 1 ! 
tively recent introduction; field-beet, the 
mango Id-wurzel of the Germans, having been J 
only brought under the notice of our agricul- I 
turists towards the end of the last century. t 
Field Beet, See;HvBRiD Beet. | 

Hy'brid Beet. Syn. Common beet. Field'- A 



b. ; Be'ta ht'beida, B. vttlgae // is B., L.; 
Bette commune, Betteeave cl, Racine 
l'abonlance, R. be bisette, &c., Fr. ; Man- 
gold, M.-wuezel, Mangel-w., &c., Ger. A 
variety of beta vulgaris (Linn.), and that usu- 
ally cultivated by English farmers. Root, red 
on the outside, whit® inside ; chiefly grown as 
winter-food for cattle, being vastly superior 
to turnips. It has been used, in Germany, as 
a substitute for bread in times of scarcity. 
Leaves, dressed and eaten like spinach. 

Red Beet. Syn. Cu'linaey beet, Gaelen 
b., Beet'-balisb, Bee^-save, &c.; Be'ta , 
bu'bea, B. vulga"eis e., L.,* Betteeave, 
&c., Fr.; Rothe exjbe, &c., Ger. Root, ten- 
der, well-flavoured, and of a rich red colour 
throughout, and hence much used in salads, 
pickles, and cookery; also made into a con- 
serve, jam, or confection. The kinds most 
esteemed for salads are the small eeb and the 
yellowish-eel varieties of Castelnaudari. 

Sea Beet. Syn, Be'ta maeit'd^ L. Said 
to be the best variety for dressing as ‘spinach. 

White Beet. Syn . Be'ta al'ba, B. vul- 
GA"eIS A., B. Cl'CLA, L.; BETTE BLANCHE, 
Poibee, &c., Fr. A sub-variety of the red 
beet. Root, white, and hence preferred for 
making sugar; that with a purple crown being 
the most esteemed. 

Obs. The preceding varieties of beet re- 
semble each other in their general properties. 
They are all antiscorbutic, detergent, emol- 
lient, and nutritious ; and their roots contain 
about 8& of sugar, which, by proper treatment, 
may be obtained from them of excellent 
quality. The grated root is sometimes used to 
dress blisters and foul ulcers. When sliced, 
and dried in a malt-kin, a very palatable beer 
may be brewed with it. The leaves of each 
variety are dressed £nd eaten Jike spinach. 
The roots, for the table, after being carefully 
washed, are dressed whole — neither scraped 
nor cut — and, according to their size and age, 
require from 1 to 4 hours' simmering or baking. 
They are mostly served in slices, cold, inter- 
mingled with other winter salad-vegetables. 
See Beewing, Cattle, Salabs, Sugab, &c. 
(also antb). 

BEET ROOT. See Beet.* * 

BEE'TLE (be'tl). Syn, ScAB'ABf*, Scab'- 
ABEEf* (-be); Scababae'us, L.; Escaeb&t, 
Scaeabee, Fr.; Kaeeb, Ger.*; Betel, Sax. 
In zoology, the common name of an .extensive 
genus of insects {scanraba/us, Linn.), of nu- 
merous species. It is also popularly applied 
to all coleopterous insects, or such as have 
hard or shelly wing-cases, especially to those 
of a dark or obscure colour. TBs common 
pests of our kitchens and basement floors 
which pass familiarly under the name 9 of 
beetles, black beetles, or cockroaches, belong 
to the order orthoptera, and not to the coleop- 
tera or beetle tribe, as the name implies. See 
COLEOPTEBA, INSECTS, &C. 

■ Black Beetle; Domestic Beetle, See Blatta, 
Cockroach, &c, 


Blistering Beetle. See Canthaeis. 

BELL. Syn . * Campa'na , 1 Campanula , 2 
No'la *, 3 Tintinnab'ulum , 4 L. ; Cloche, 
ClOCHETTE , 5 GBELOT, 6 Fr,; Glocke, Schelle, 
&c., Ger.; Bell, Bella, Belle, Sax. A 
hollow vessel or body, usually of cast metal, 
with a wide cup -like mouth expanding out- 
wards, so formed as to emit sound when sus- 
pended and struck with a hhrd substance. The 
word is also applied, either^ alone or in compo- 
sition, to substances having the figure of a 
hell; as bells (of flowers), bell-animal, b.- 
fiower, b. -glass, &e. 

Form, Manuf., Sfo. Bells of “ the common 
and well-known shape, with a thick lip or 
sound-how, are the moat effective known in- 
struments for producing a loud and #msical 
sound, such as you want when yon erect a 
large public clock, or put up a peal of church 
beLLs.” “After trying a number of experi- 
ments, at Messrs. Warner's, I am quite satisfied 
that there is nothing to be gained by deviating 
materially from the established proportions of 
the best old hells.'' 7 This view is borne out 
by the researches of the Government commis- 
sion^ 8 who visited t5e Paris Exhibition, who 
report, that among the 4 founders ’ of France 
and Belgium, there are no traditions of the 
art, nor any discoveries or appliances of modern 
science, tending to the improvement of hells, 
or to provide efficient substitute? for then* ; 
nor is there any known improvement on the 
established mode and usual material (bbonze 
or bell-metal) for casting them. Sir C. 
Barry, indeed, according tp Mr. Dennison, 

<c seemed rather impressed with the merits of 
cast-steel hells;” hut both Prof. Wheatstone 
and Mr. Dennison differ from him in opinion. 
Undoubtedly some cast- steel hells, of small 
size, haf e been produced, capable of yielding 
sounds of extraordinary clearness and richness; 
hut, in most cases, owing to the difficulty in 
giving the peculiar m&ecular condition to the 
metal Essential to a high degree of sonorous- 
ness, their tones are comparatively harsh and 
disagreeable. Well-annealed glass offers a 
cheaper and better "materia! than steel for 
large hells up*to a certain size, whilst its tones 
are exquisite. As the depth of the ton# of a 
bell depends chiefly ;ipon the dimensions and 
weight of the sound-bow, it appears likely*, 
that by directing our experiments to the in- 
crease of these, and the diminishing of the 
thickness of the metal in the other parts, the 
quantity of metal required to produce large 
hells might he very greatly reduced. The 

1 Appropriately, * large bell suspended or adapted for 
suspension; as that of a church, &c, 

» A small beH. 

s ia. 

* Id, ; amt one suspended as a door-bell, servants* 
bell, &c. # 

5 A little bell, a band-bell 

6 A little round-bell. t 

7 Lecture on th Form of Be#s” deliv. at 4he Royal 
Institution, by Mr. B, Dennison, to whom the govern- 
ment intrusted the construction of the f great bells’ for 

' the New Houses of Parliament. 

8 Prof, Wheatstone and Sir Gharles Barry. 
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sound of an Indian gong that may he easily 
lield suspended by the hand, is always rich and 
usually as loud and deep as a hell of ordinary 
construction which it would take several men 
to lift. . The Chinese often use bells made of 
porcelain. Small hand-beHs for the toilet and 
boudoir are often made of silver, and then 
yield tones which are remarkably soft, clear, 
and pleasing. The tongue, clappef, or hammer, 
of bronze bells should be of iron ; and steel 
bells, of bronze. Glass and porcelain bells 
■ require the striking part of the tongue to be 
of box-wood, the proper weight being given 
by a ball of iron cast on the rod im mediately 
above it, and a similar one screwed on the end 
of the rod immeuiately below it. In all cases 
the hammer-head, preferably globular, should 
strike the bell near the verge, and should be 
free from projections or asperities. 

The casting, &e., of bells is essentially similar 
that of other articles in bronze, of corre- 
sponding size, and particularly of cannon. See 
Bell-metal, Bbonze, &c. 

BEXI/-MUTAL. Syn. JEs campana^rttm, 
L.; Metal de oloohe, Fr.; GlOckeng-txt, 
Gloceenspeise, Ger. *The alloy* nstally 
bronze, of which bells* &c., are made. 

The composition of bell-metal varies con- 
siderably, as may be seen bglow : — 

1. (Standard.) Copper, 78 parts; tin, 22 
p^rts; 1 fusdS together and east in the manner 
described under Bbonz». The most sonorous 
of all the alloys of copper and tin. It is easily 
fusible, and has a fine compact grain, and a 
vitreous-conchoidal and yellowish-red fracture. 
According to Klaproth, the finest-toned Indian 
gongs have this composition. 

4 2* (Founder's Standard.) Copper, 77 parts ; 
tin, 21 parts j cmbimowy, 2 parts. 2 Slightly 
paler and inferior to No. 1. * 

3. Copper, 80 parts; tin, 20 parts. 3 Very 
deep-toned and sonorous. Used in China and 
India for the larger gongs, tam-tams, &c. 

4. Copper, 78 to 80 parts; tin, 2fto 20 
parts. Usual composition of Chinese cymbals, 
tam-tams, &c, 

5. Copper, 75 ( « 3)*parts; 25 ( = 1) 

parts. 4 Somewhat brittle. In fracture, semi- 
vitreous and bluish-red. Used for church and 
other large bells. • • 

1 0. Copper , 80 parts; tin, 10£ parts; zinc, 

5| parts ; lead, 4£ parts. English bell- metal, 
according to Thomson. Inferior to the last; 
the lead being apt to form isolated drops, to 
the injury of the uniformity of the alloy. 

7* Copper , 68 parts; tin, 32 parts. 5 Brittle; : 
fracture*. conchoidal and ash-gray. Best pro- 
portions for house^bells, hand-hells, &c,; for ■ 

* More antimony, or some otLr md&S! w ' 

as subsequently noticed; but always to the injury of the 
alloy as bell-metal. 4 w \ 

a ^ ut ** f* + b? fc>me gongs the pro- 3 
parted copper. 18 “ l0W “ 38 > 01 even ® P Mts > “0 ] 

* Nearly equal to 6 Cu 4- Sn. 1 

, * Equal to about 4 Cu + Sn. 


jr which, however, 2 of copper, and 1 of tin, is 
1 commonly substituted by the founders. 
j 8. Copper , 12 parts; tin, 26£ parts; iron, 
i H part. Used by the Paris houses for the 
B hells of small clocks or pendules. 

1 9. Copper, 72 parts; tin, 26 parts; zinc, 

i 2 parts. Used, like the *last, for very small 
, bells. 

, 10. Copper, 70 parts; tin, 26 parts; zinc, 

1 2 parts. Used for the hells of repeating 
3 watches. 

3 Concluding Ternaries. Castings in beli-metal 
i are all more or less brittle ; and, when recent, 
r have a colour varying from a dark ash-gray to 
L grayish-white, which is darkest in the more 
s tupreous varieties, in which it turns somewhat 
[ on the yellowish-red or bluish-red. The larger 
! the proportion of copper in the alloy, the 
deeper and graver the tone of the hells 
‘ formed of it. The addition of tin, iron, or 
> zme, causes them to give out their tones 
t sharper. JBismuth and lead are also often 
added to modify the tone, which each metal 
affects differently. The addition of antimony 
and bismuth is frequently made by the founder 
to give a more crystalline grain to the alloy. 
All these additions are, however, prejudicial to 
the sonorousness of bells, and of very doubtful 
utility. Rapid refrigeration increases the so- 
norousness of all these alloys. Hence M. 
D'Arcet recommends the ‘ pieces * to be heated 
to a cherry- red after they are cast, and after 
having been suddenly plunged into cold water, 
to be submitted to well-regulated pressure by 
skilful hammering, until they assume their 
proper form ; after which they are to he again 
heated and allowed to cool slowly in the air. 
This is the method adopted by the Chinese 
with their gongs, &c., a casing of sheet-iron 
being emplo^d by them to support and pro- 
tect the pieces during the exposure to heat. 
In a general way, however, bells are formed 
and completed by simple casting. This is ne- 
cessarily the case with all very large hells. 
Where the quality of their tones is the chief 
object sought after, the greatest care should 
be taken to nse commercially pure copper. The 
presence of a verv little lead or any similar 
metal, greatly lessens the sonorousness of this 
alloy; whilst that of silver increases it. This 
last metal has been detected in many old 
church bells remarkable for the richness of 
their tones — articles of silver plate having 
been cast into the crucibles of the founders, as 
votive offerings, by the pious Christians of 
former ages. 

The specific gravity of a large hell is seldom 
uniform throughout its whole substance; nor 
can the sp. gr. from any given proportion of 
its* constituent metals he exactly calculated, 
owing to the many interfering circumstances* 
The nearer this uniformity is approached, or 
in other words, chemical combination is com- 
plete, the more durable and finer-toned will 
be the bell. 

In general It is ‘found necessary to take 
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about l-10th more metal than the weight of 
the intended bell, or bells, in order to allow 
for waste and scorification during the opera- 
tions of fusing and casting. See Bell (above), 
Beonze, Coppeb, &c. 

BELIADONN'A (-dSn'-fc). [It., Sp„ Port.; 

Eng., L., Ger. j 1 B. ft] ftyn. Deae'ly night'- 
shaee, Dwale; Belledame, Bellaeonne, 
&c., Fr. ,* Toetliohee nachtschatten, Toll- 

EEESCHE, TOLLKBAUT, WOLPSKIBSCHE, &C., 

Ger. ; At'eopa letha'lis*, Sola'num puei- 
o'sttm*, S. letha'le*, S. mani'acum*, S. 
MELAEOOEE'ASTTSf , &c., L., Bot. var. Literally , 
fair lady ; in materia mediea , botany, &c., the 
usual name (adopted from* the Ital.) of atfropa 
belladonn' a (Linn.), an indigenous, poisonous* 
perennial, herbaceous plant, of the nat. ord . 
Solaneae (DC.; Solanacese, Endl., Lind.). It 
flowers in June and July, and its drooping, 
purple blossoms are common ornaments of our 
hedges and wastes where the soil is calcareous. 
It is supposed to be the ( insag^ root’ of 
Shakespeare. 2 3 # 

The parts of this plant used in medicine and 
pharmacy are the “ fresh leaves and branches 
to which they are attached; also the leaves 
separate from the branches, carefully dried, 
of atropa belladonna ,* gathered, when the 
fruit has begun to form, from wild or culti- 
vated plants in Britain” (B. P.). 

Prop., Uses , dfc. Every part of this plant 
contains ateo'pia, and is consequently highly 
poisonous. Every part, except the berries, 
is fcetid when bruised, and of “a dark and 
lurid aspect, indicative of its deadly narcotic 
quality/ 53 Its berries, which are of a glossy 
violet-black, and of the size of a small cherry, 
are sweet- tasted, and not at all nauseous. 
Children and tired travellers and soldiers, 
allured by their beauty and the absence of 
disagreeable flavour, have frequently been in- 
duced to eat them j but in all cases poisoning, 
often fatal, has followed the indulgence. 4 
Belladonna is, however, in qualified hands, 
a safe and most valuable medicine. Its chief 
use is as an anodyne, antispasmodic, sedative, 
and discutient, and particularly to diminish 
sensibility and allay pain and nervous irrita- 
tion in a variety of diseas&s*— neuralgia, ar- 
thritic and migratory rheumatic pains, painful 
ulcers, cancer, spasmodic rigidity, strictures, 
and contractions (especially t>f the bladder 
and uterus), angina pectc*is, iritis, .epilepsy, 
chorea* hooping-cough, hysteria, mania, fevers, 
phthisis, asthma, &c.; also as a prophylactic 
of scarlet-fever, 5 hydrophobia, and salivation, 

1 As a borrowed word. * 

* “Macbeth,” a. i, s. 3. 

3 Pereira, 4th ed., ii, 845. 

4 One hundred and fifty French soldiers were tints 
poisoned at Pima, near Dresden. (Orfila, “ Tax. Gen:') 

5 Of 2027 persons who took it, and were exposed to the 
contagion of scarlet fever, 1948 escaped. Bayle, “ JBibl. 
TMr<vp.,” t. ii, p. 504.) Of 1200 soldiers who took it only 
12 became affected. (Oppenheim, ,e Land. Med . Ga&A 
xm, 814.) In this country, however, except among 
homosopaths, it has not found touch favour as a prophy- 


as a resolvent in enlarged and indurated glands 
(particularly whfen painful), as an agwnt to 
produce dilation of the pupil during surgical 
examinations and operations, &c. &c. It is 
employed both internally and externally, 
and in various foi^ns, as is noticed under its 
‘ preparations T elsewhere. — Lose. (Of the 
powder) £ to 1 gr., twice a day, gradually and 
cautiously increased until cfryness of the throat, 
or dilation of the pupil occurs, or the head is 
affected. 

Pois Sfc. Belladonna, and its preparations, 
are poisonous to all animals, bnt very much 
more so to the carnivora than to the hCrbivora. 

It also acts as a poison on vegetables. 

Treatm ., Ant., Sfc. These may he the same 
as those employed in poisoning by #eonite, 
atropia, and opium. The stomach must be 
cleared as soon as possible, followed by active 
purgation. Unfortunately emetics have scarcely 
any action, and, therefore, must be given in 
large doses, assisted by tickling the fauces, &c. 

If copious vomiting does not rapidly follow, 
the stomach-pump may be had recourse to. 
When the poison has been removed from the 
stonfteb, copious an<? continued draughts of 
astringent vegetable solntions (weak decoction 
of galls or oak-bark, or strong coffee or green- 
tea), should he persisted in for some time; fol- 
lowed by like draughts of water soured with 
any mild vegetable acid (as vinegar, lemon- 
juice, citric or tartaric acid, ka^—Letec. The 
contents of the stomach or vomited matter 
may be searched for the berries, leaves, seed, 
or portions of the root ; all of which are easily 
recognisable. The nsual physiological and 
chemical tests of atropia may also be applied 
to these, and to the organic liquids supposed 
to contain the poison. See Alxaloie, Atbopia, 
Extba<?is, Ointments, Tincteees, Vege- 
table Juices, &e. 

BELL'Y (-e). The abdomen (which see). 

BELTS. In their Connection with health 
and disease, see Bandage, Dbess, Stays, &c. 

BENGAL/ (-gawT). A thin fabric of silk 
and hair interwoven, originally from Bengal'. 

Ben'gal Light. A ^rework used as signals. 
See Fibes (Coloured). 

Ben'gal Stripes. Cotton cloth, woveit with 
colored stripes, o rig, from Bengal; ging- 
ham. 

BEFJAMIN+*. Benzoin. 

BEN'ZENI^ See Benzol. « 

BEN'ZINE (-zin). Benzol. 

BEN'ZOATE (-zo-ate). [Eng., Fr.] Syn. 
Ben'zoas, L. A salt in which one atom q£ 
benzoic acid is#replaced by a metal or other 
basic radical. The benzoates may, in general, 
be easily prepared by either neutralising the 
acid with the base, or by double decomposition. 
Most of them are more or less soluble in water, 
and crystallisable. Those of the alkalies and 
ammonia are verf soluble, and rather-diticult 
to crystallise. See Benzoic Acib and the 
respective bases . 

ovn-.w/tM* . 
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BENZO'IC ACID (-zo'-ik). HC 7 H 5 0 2 . Syn. 
Flowsbs of benzoin'; HY'dbated ben'- 
ZOYL ; AciDTTM BENZO'lCUM (B.P.); ACIDE 
BENZOfQUE, FlEUBS BE BEN JOIN, &C„ Fr. ; 
Benzobsatjbe, &c., Ger. A substance which 
is commonly stated to befthe characteristic 
constituent of the true balsams. Pure oil of 
bitter-almonds suffers gradual conversion into 
this acid by exposure to the air. * 

Prep. The acid o£ commerce is principally 
obtained from gum-benzoin, either by sublima- 
tion (dry way), or by dissolving it out by means 
of an alkali, or an alkaline earth, in the form 
of a salt (moist way) ; hut chiefly by the first 
method. # 

1. By SUBLIMATION % — 

a. G#od benzoin, crushed small or in the 
state of coarse powder, is placed in a cylindri- 
cal iron pot with a flat*bottom, and from 8 to 
9 inches in diameter, so as to form a layer of 
from^l to 2 inches deep. The open end of 
the pot is next covered with a sheet of soft 
and loose blotting-paper, 1 which is attached to 
the rim with paste. A cone, cap, or cylinder, 
formed of strong thick paper (cartridge paper), 
open at its lower end, is Then placed over ‘the 
top of the pot, including the blotting-paper ; 
and this is also attached with paste and 
string. The apparatus, thu^ prepared, is then 

placed on a sand hath, 2 
and exposed for 4 to 
& hours to a gentle and 
uniform heat. It is 
next removed from the 
sand bath, and, when it 
has sufficiently cooled, 
inverted, and the string 
detached, when crys- 
tals of benzoic acid are 
found in the paper cone. If, owing to Vant of 
care in manipulating, the product is either 
coloured or empyreumatie, it must be enveloped 
in several folds of bibulous paper, then sub- 
mitted to powerful pressure, and afterwards 
resublimed. The simple form of apparatus 
figured in tbe engr. answers well on the small 
scale, and is that recommended hv Dr. 
Mohr. • 

b. (Ph. D. I860.) The subliming pot is 
ordered to of sheet-iron. It is to be ^ted 
into a circular hole in a sheet of pasteboard, 
and a collar of tow interposed between it and 

• the flange, so as to produce a nearly air-tight 
junction. The paper receiver or cap is to be 
cylindrical, open at one end and about 18 
inches high, with a diameter at least twice that 
of the pot; and it is to be se<*rred, in an in- 
verted position, oi** the pasteboard, and fas- 
tened to it by slips of paper and flour-paste. A 
couple of inches of the pot is to be passed 
through a corresponding hole in a plate of 
sheet-tin, which is to be kept from contact 
with the pasteboard by the Interposition of a 

1 Felt — Liebig. 

* On an iron plate on which sand has been spread— 


, few corks; and a heat 3 only just sufficient to 
■ melt the benzoin is to be applied for at least 
; six hours. 

; c. (Process adopted at Apothecaries' Sail, 
i London.) The best gum-benzoin is put into 
i an iron pot, set in brickwork over a suitable 
1 small fire-place (or flue), 4 %nd communicating 
i by a conical metal neck, with a wooden box 
(technically termed a 1 house *) lined with white 
• blotting-paper, as a receiver for the flowers. 

A piece of fine muslin, or of bibulous paper, is 
, interposed between the top of the subliming- 
pot and the receiver, to prevent the sublimate 
falling hack into the former. The sublimation 
is conducted rather rapidly, and the acid con- 
tuses in beautiful white, soft, flexible crystals, 
which are at once ready for the market. When 
the process is conducted more slowly, the pro- 
duct is proportionately scaly. 

Obs. Good samples of benzoin yield from 10 
to 12$, or even 12£ $, of 4 flowers * or * acid of 
the first summation / This, after being pressed 
in blotfcing-pap^ and again sublimed, gives 
to 10$ of nearly pure benzoic acid. The 
loss arising from a second sublimation is thus 
so great, that the utmost care should be taken 
to avoid its necessity. 

2. In the moist way : — 

a. (Ph. D.1826; Scheele’s Process.) Equal 
parts of benzoin and hydrate of lime , in fine 
powder, are intimately mixed together, and 
boiled for about an hour, with 40 parts of 
water; the liquor, after filtration, is evaporated 
to $th, and the lime saturated with hydro* 
chloric acid ; the benzoic acid crystaflises out 
as the liquor cools, and is then either washed 
with very cold water, and dried by a gentle 
heat, or it is dried and sublimed in the manner 
already explained. The product of the subli- 
mation is extern ely white and pure. 

m Obs. An economical and productive process ; 
but, to ensure success, a perfect mixture of the 
dry ingredients must be first made ; as other- 
wise the benzoin runs into a solid mass in the 
boding water, and the operation fails.— Prod. 
“ 1 lb, of (gum) benjamin yields 1 oz. 6 drs. 2 
scr. of flowers.” (Gray.) 5 

b. (Process of Stoltze.) The benzoin is dis- 
solved in 3 times* if s weight of alcohol, the so- 
lution introduced into a retort, and a solution 
of*carbonate of soda in weak spirit-and- water, 
is gradually added, until aE the free acid pre- 
sent is neutralised ; • water, equal to about twice 
the weight of the benzoin employed, is next 
poured in, and the alcohol removed by distilla- 
tion. The floating resin is now skimmed off 

| the residual liquid, and washed with a little 
water, and*the washings added to the contents 
of the retort, which wiH deposit crystals of 
benzoate of soda on cooling, and more by 
subsequent evaporation. From this salt the 

3 That of a gas-flame is recommended. A ring of very 
small gas-jets answers better, , 

* A pan with a steam-jacket answers well and is very 
manageable. . ^ ' 

3 A quantity which, in our own experiments, we were 
never able to obtain, ' 
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benzoic acid is obtained by saturating the alkali 
with a$i acid (as the hydrochloric), and by 
subsequent sublimation of the crude precipitated 
crystals. 

3. Other Methods : — 

a. Ordinary hippuric acid is* very gently 
boiled, for about Xo minutes, in nitric acid 1 
(sp. gr. 1*42) ; water is theh added, and the 
solution allowed to cool and crystallise. The 
crystals are collected on a filter, Washed with a 
little very cold water, dried by pressure in bi- 
bulous paper, and lastly, purified by sublima- 
tion, as before. 

b. From the urine of horses, cows, and other 

graminivorous animals, in a similar way to that 
by which hippuric acid is obtained, only allow-* 
ing the urine to acquire a slight degree of 
putridity before evaporation^rhich last should 
he effected by a heat under that of 

ebullition. The crude acid 'thus obtained is 
purified as previously directed. 

Obs. Large quantities of benzol acid are 
"Said to he obtained in this way on the Con- 
tinent ; hut, owing to the process being clum- 
sily conducted, it is generally of inferior 
quality, and hence unsaleable. It may, how- 
ever, by skilful purification, be rendered quite 
equal to that obtained from gum benzoin. 2 

Prop. When obtained by sublimation ben- 
zoic acid forms soft, light, feathery, white, 
flexible crystals, which are transparent or semi- 
transparent, with more or less of a mother-of- 
pearl lustre 5 when by slowly cooling its 
aqueous solution, or by precipitation from a 
solution of a benzoate, it forms either thin plates 
or scales, or a dazzling white crystalline pow- 
der. It is inbdorous when cold, 3 but acquires 
a faint balsamic odour when gently warmed ; 
fuses at about 212° E|hr., and begins to sub- 
lime freely at a temperature a liable above it, 
but does not boil until heated to about 460° % 
burns with a bright yellow flame ; is very so- 
luble in alcohol, dissolves in about 200 parts 
of cold water, and about 25 parts of boiling 
water; resists the action of ordinary nitric 
acid even when boiling; and forms salts (ben- 
zoates) with the bases.-^Sp. gr. 0*667. Its 
vapour, which is very suffocating and irritat- 
ing, has a density of 4*27. Added to fat and 
fatty substances it either prevents, or greatly 
retards, the accession of rancidity. * 

Tests, Sfc. It may be recognised — 1. By its 
physical properties (appear8m.ee, fusibility, vo- 
latility, odourj &c.) already enumerated: — 2. 
By its ready solubility in solutions of the 
alkalies ; and by being precipitated from these 
solutions, on the addition of one of the stronger 
acids, under the form of a dazzling ^hite pow- 
der, which is only sparingly soluble in cold 

1 Hydrochloric acid as well as sulphuric acid also con- 
vert hippuric acid mto benzoic acid ; as does likewise a 
sufficient degree of heat. See Hi prime Acid. 

2 "A manufactory of sal-ammomaCj near Magdehurgh, 
which uses urine, is able to supply flowers of benjamin oy 
the cwt.” (G-ray.) 

8 That of the shops usually snails slightly of benzoin, 
owing to the presence of a trace of volatile nil. < 


water : — 3. By its neutral salts with the alka- 
• lies, or its neutral solution in an alkali, giving 
. a bulky, flesh-coloured precipitate with per- 
chloride of iron, which is insoluble in water : — 
4. By its solution not being precipitated by 
acetate of lead until after neutralisation with 
a fixed alkali, when the acetate produces a 
white, floceulent precipitate : — 5. By a mixture 
of alcohol, anhnonia, and solution of chloride 
of barium, neither disturbing a solution of the 
free acid, nor that of one of its salts with the 
alkalies. 

It is chemically distinguished from cinnamic 
acid by not yielding essential oil of almonds 
w r hen it is distilled with 03gdising agents, as 
' chromic acid or a mixture of bichromate of 
potassium and sulphuric acid ; and from suc- 
cinic acid, by its different deportment with 
sesquiehloride of iron {Test 3, ante), and with 
admixture of alcohol, ammonia, and solution of 
chloride of barium (T. 5, ante). ^ 

JEstim. — 1. By weighing it as benzoic acid, 
obtained either by precipitation, or by very 
careful sublimation in a glass apparatus : — 2. 
By neutralising its alcoholic or aqueous solu- 
tion, * y the usual method of aciditnetry 3. 
By precipitating its neutral solution with 
acetate of lead, or with sesquiehloride of iron, 
and weighing the carefully washed and dried 
precipitate either as benzoate of lead, or as 
ferric benzoate. ** 

JPur. Sfc. White crystalline silky plates and 
needles, having an aromatic odour. Solubility 
in cold water, 1 in 300 ; in boiling water, 1 in 
12 ; in spirit, 1 in 4. Also soluble in caustic 
alkalies and lime. Borax considerably increases 
its solubility in water ; 1 of benzoic acid and 
1 of borax are soluble in 100 of water. It 
suhlimes # without residue when heated. It is 
sometimes met with adulterated with hippuyic 
acid, which may he easily detected by its 
altered form, by its d^ninishing solubility in 
cold water, and by its exhaling an odour of 
tonquin-beans, and afterwards of hydrocyanic 
acid, when sublimed. The presence of succinic 
acid may he readily detected by its greatly, 
increased solubility in cold water; that of 
sugar, not only by its increased solubility, and 
partial volatility, but also by the odoffr of 
caramel being evolved on the application of 
sufficient heat, and the residuum being black 
and carbonaceous ; that of camphor, by its 
peculiar odou* when gently heated. Sper- 
maceti, specially prepared for the purpose, is 
also an occasional adulterant, easily detected 
by its insolubility and other well-known pro* 
perties. All these substances .either destroy or 
lack the proper crystalline* form of benzole 
acid, which is one of the best proofs of 5ts ; 
purity. They £lso greatly increase its , 
gr* ' J $ W 

Uses, Sfc. Its chief use in mediemefe ' as As 
stimulant and expectorant.* It is -ant-ingre-^ 
dient in the compound tincture of camphor 
{paregoric eUxir) of the phar^3dpceia, — 
Bose. TO to 30' gTs.( dissolved jtn^water by the. 

* n a. 
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aid of a little ammonia or potassa; in old 
cougKs, &c. 

BENZO'IC AL'COHOIi. A peculiar oily fluid, 
discovered by M. Cannizzaro, and obtained by 
tbe action of an alcoholic solution of potassa 
on pure oil of bitter almontU. 

BENZOIN', B.P. (-zoyn'; -zo'-m). Syn. 
GEM-BENZOIN* J, BEN'jAMINf*, GUM-B.f* > 
Benzoi'ntjm, L., Bf. P. ; BenjoiIt, Fr. ,* Ben- 
Zoe, Ger. The b^samic resin exuded from 
incisions made in the stem of the styrax ben- 
zoin, a native of Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Laos, 
and Siam. Several varieties of benzoin are in 
the market; two only, however, are chiefly 
used in medicine* one in agglutinated masses, 
the other (from Siam),* in tears, being the 
purer *-jnd having the stronger odour. 

Prop., fyc. Odour agreeable, and somewhat 
like that of vanilla, but more balsamic ; frac- 
ture conchoidal; lustre greasy; sp. gr. 1*063 
to ^092. It fuses at a gentle heat, and ex- 
hales white fumes, which, on condensation, are 
found to be benzoic acid contaminated with a 
little volatile oil. Alcohol dissolves the larger 
portion of it, ether much less, and the volatile 
and fixed ©ils only a lfftle. It containsurom 
9$ to 18, or (occasionally) nearly 20$, of ben- 
zoic acid, according to the quality. It burns 
with an agreeable odour. #> The resin and its 
alcoholic solution strike a bright red colour 
With oil of vitriol, and a green colour with 
chloride of inon. * 

Uses, Sfc. It is chiefly employed in perfu- 
mery, and as an ingredient in incense, fumi- 
gating pastilles, &c. ; also in court-plaster, in 
certain cosmetics, and to scent the varnish 
used for snuff-boxes, walking-sticks, &c. As 
a medicine, its general effects resemble those 
of the other true balsams, aud of benzoic acid. 
~^r&o$e. 5 or 6 to 20, or even BO grs.* in pow- 
der, and usually in combination with some 
other remedy; chiefly in chronic pulmonary 
and bronchial affections, when occurring in 
torpid habits, and unaccompanied by^inflam- 
matory symptoms or gastric irritation. Also 
as a fumigation in the same diseases, hooping- 
cough, &c. Like benzoic acid* it is used to 
prevent rancidity in ointments, pommades, and 
othei* fatty preparations. 

BENZOINUM. See Benzoin. 

BEN'ZOL (-zole). C 6 H G . \benz{dm}-oleum.~\ 
t Syn. Ben'zene*, 'Ben'zIne, Ben'zole*, Hy- 

DElDE OF PHE'NYL* PHE'NE-fy&C.; BENZO'- 

XETTM, L.; Benzine, Fr.; Benzol, Ger. A 
peculiar ethereal hydrocarbon discovered, by 
Faraday, among the products of the destruc- 
tive distillation of whale oil aad other organic 
substances (a.d* **1825) ; and subsequently 
shown, by Mitseherlich, to form the principal 
ingredient in the distillate procured by the 
action of heat on a mixture of benzoic acid 
and hydrate of lime. In 1849, Mr. C. B. Mans- 
field 1 discovered its presence In coal-tar naph- 

1 This unfortunate chemist lost Ms life (Feb. 25, 1855), 

in consequence of being severely burned whilst experi- 

menting on benzol. . 


tha, from which the benzol of commerce Is 
now chiefly, if not wholly, obtained. 

Prep. 1* Ptjee a. A mixture of benzoic 
acid , 1 part ; fresh-slaked lime , 3 parts ; is sub- 
mitted, in a coated glass or earthenware retort, 
to a beat slowly raised to redness ; tbe oily 
portion of tbe resulting ^distillate is then se- 
parated from tbe water, and carefully rectified, 
with the proper precautions, at a temperature 
not exceeding 190° Fahr. The product is 
usually stated to he pure benzol; but to ensure 
this it may he submitted to one refrigeration 
and rectification, in the manner and at the 
temperature noticed below. 

b. From good commercial benzol, agitated 
#vith l-4th or l-5th of its weight of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, and, after repose and 
decantation, rectified at a temperature under 
195° Fahr. ; the resulting distillate is exposed 
to a temperature below 2 32° Fahr., and the 
mass of crystals that form are thrown on a 
funnel, kepfr at the same temperature, to drain, 
after which they are pressed between folds of 
bibulous paper, 3 and then allowed to liquefy 
by simple exposure, in a close vessel, to tbe 
ordinary temperature of tbe atmosphere. The 
product, after rectification at a temperature 
not exceeding 190°, is nearly pure benzol. It 
may be rendered absolutely pure by repeating 
the refrigeration a second and a third time, 
followed by a final rectification at 180-185° 
Fahr. 

2. Commeecial By submitting light coal- 
tar naphtha to distillation, either at once, or 
after it has been agitated with a little oil of 
vitriol, and decanted, care being taken that the 
temperature does not exceed 200° Fahr, 

Prop. Pure benzol is a clear, colourless, very* 
mobile liquid, having a^strong, characteristic, 
and rather agreeable ethereal odour. It is neu- 
tral to test-paper; exceedingly volatile at all 
temperatures; insoluble in water; miscible 
with alcohol and with ether; highly inflam- 
mable ; burns with a brilliant flame, emitting 
clouds of smoke, which rapidly condense and 
fall as a shower of fine sooty, carbonaceous 
matter ; boils at 1^6° Fahr. ; 4 solidifies, at 32°, to 
a snowy white caq^phor-like mass, or, when very 
slowly refrigerated, to beautiful transparent 
cruciform leaflets, which aggregate together 
into forms resembling fern-fronds ; remelts at 
40-l°Fahr.; and when solidifies burns, like cam- 
phor, without previous fusion. Sp. gr. *850 ; 5 

3 Preferably considerably below. If tbe distillate be 
not rich in benzol, a temperature so low as 8 or 10°, or 
even 4-5°, Fair, may be necessary or, at all events, ad- 
vantageous. 

8 Filtration underpressure is thought by some chemists 
to be preferable. For this purpose a ‘Peart’s Coffeepot* 
(or a similarly constructed apparatus), was olten em- 
plcuyed by Mansfield, and is recommended by Prof, 
Muspratt. 

4 Fownes, Mansfield, Muspratt, and others: 186° — 
Mitscheriicb ; 187°— Mr. C. 0. Williams (in lire’s “Mot. 
of A., M., §* M.f 5th ed.). See Note 5 (below), 

5 Williams, Ore, Muspratf; *885— Fownes, Mitscheriicb. 

The different sp. gr. and boiling-points assigned to 

benzol, by authors, canpnly he accounted for by samples 
of different degrees of 'purity having probably been ex- 
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sp. gr. of vapour, 2-770. 1 It is unaffected 
by the ordinary hydrated acids, and has no 
action on the alkaline metals. Highly con- 
centrated nitric acid readily dissolves it, and 
from this solution nitrobenzol is precipitated 
on the addition of water. Its vapour is dan- 
gerously inflammable, and, when mixed with 
the air, is highly explosive. Its solvent power 
extends over a numerous list of substances. 
Commercial benzol has a less agreeable odour, 
and not unfrequently a slight colour, with 

other wf' J j. 
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duetion of artificial light, &c. &c. In the 
pure, or nearly pure form, it is large!* em- 
ployed in the laboratory and in chemical ana- 
lysis as a solvent of many resins, 3 mastic, wax 
camphor, fat, the fixed and essential oils, sul- 
phur, phosphorus, Mine, several of the alka- 
loids, 4 &e. &c. Under the name of benzine 
and benzine-coixas it has been recently ex- 
tensively vendtd for the rlmoval of spots of 
grease, paint, &c„ from woven fabrics, which 

de^menTt « 


■ . — -. 7 " ? v y v-uauuu, wiun ic uoes most reacil.lv and 

other modifications of the properties just enu- detriment to the material As a'smii-/.. „r 
merated, depending on the relative amount of artificial light it has been the tubfect oTinn^ 
impurities contained in it. merable "“ 7 ? s, P3 ee ‘ of mnu- 

Ar.-l.lt should be colourless, without 

action on either litmus or turmeric paper, and! cap-burner be employed?. AlcoM^m^nT 1 ' 
have the boihng-point, sp. gr., 2 &e., already j spirit containing l-3rd, or even 1 4tWf "-f 0 
indicated 2. A few drops thrown on a slip burns with a rich white finm . ht?*? 
of glass, or a piece of white paper, should through it becomes sufflefentlv vi* 7 ? 11 

W «*• 1 served 

C0al-£ras hv VmnwilYr ,TT J 


sure to the air, without leaving a stain behind, 
or evolving any disagreeable or foreign odour : 
"7 3 * Agitation with a little sulphuric acid 
should not discolour it 4. It should not per- 
ceptibly lose weight or volume by agitation 
with a little cold water. 

Detec. — 1, Erom the physical and other 
properties already enumerated: — 2. By con- 
verting it into aniline and then testing it ac- 
cordingly.^ For this purpose a little of it is 
dissolved m concentrated nitric acid, and the 
nitrobenzol thus formed is precipitated by the 
addition of water. The fluid is then agitated 
wrth ether, to_ dissolve out the nitrobenzol, 
and the resulting ethereal solution is mixed 
with a n equal hulk of alcohol and hydrochloric 
acid, and a little granulated zinc at once 


, y . , “J— CU, auu. oy res action 

the nitro-compound is converted into aniline. 
I he liquid is next ahcalised witl* potassa in 


. “O , VV X1J.X 

coal-gas by merely passing over it yields a 
flame of greatly increased brilliancy; bull in 
all these applications the greatest possible care 
is necessary to prevent accidents 5 See Naph- 
tha (Coal-tar). 

BENZOYL C 7 H 5 0. * The radical* of an ex- 
COm P° Unds > Of Which the by- 
dride, C 7 H ? OH (essential oil of bitter almonds) 
and benzoic acid, are the most im- 

portant members. 

Benzoyl, Hy'drideof. 0 7 H 5 0H. ^.Essence 
OE BITTEE ALMONDS, ESSENTIAL OK. OE BITTEE 

almonds, Volatile oil oe bitteb almonds 
• Pr !f\ }■ ,™ e crucIe oil of bitter almonds' 
is agitated with a moderately dilute solution 
of protochlonde of non which has been pre- 
viously mixed with fresh hydrate of lime in 

fiXCASK tvnrl ...I, ^1,. -i . . . v 


) compound is converted into aniline, in a retort coTm<v»f,ewi nn'fii placed 


.ii. ... , — — v * «-g,Au«uc.Kt rvxiiu 

ether. The ethereal solution, on evaporation, 
leaves a residue (aniline), which, after the 
addition of a little water, may be tested with 
a few drops of solution of chloride of lime 
when a characteristic pur pie colour will he de- 
veloped, provided the original liquor was ben- 
zole, or contained it. In this way very minute 
traces of benzol may be detected. 

fn™ In !t , s or commercial 

torn, chiefly as a solvent for gutta percha, and* 
india-rubber - but it leaves the first in a 1 
spongy, friable state, and thfc latter gktinous 
or sticky, unless heat is applied to it for some 
fame; also as a solvent in the manufacture of 
varnishes, as a diluent, in lieu of oil of turpen- 
tine, for oil-paints, as a material for the pro- 

the apparently treater banzole ^' - 


excess, and the 

il h ? r : The ^tion, onlvaporation, feeparated after reut a°“ 


in a retort connecTed 

is s u bjected to distillation. The hydride passes 


WrfK® AAALUCl- 

* Theoretically, 2*738. 
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of some other hydro- 


2 i 


separated after repose. By subjecting it to a 
second agitation and distillation with a fresh 
mixture Sf the protoehloride and hydrate, and, 
after careful separation from the water which 
distils over with it, allowing it to remain for 
some horn-s in contact rfith a few fragments of 
fused chloride <1 calcium, to free ifofrom all 
traces of adhering water, the product wilh be 
^fl^\ emiCaIy .?“' e,,provide<i the *hole pro? 

arastossfol. UOt€d ^ ^ 

notciSTO.’ SSt ismvJLhr^, reaaily > tat 

asass 

are ex P°f^ the vapour of berml 
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vomica. 
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• 2. (Liebig.) Agitate the crude oil of bitter 
almontls with mercuric oxidej in slight excess, 
and, after a few days* contact, rectify the oil 
from a little fresh oxide of mercury. The 
product is quite pure, when the process is pro- 
perly managed. The bicyanide of mercury 
thus formed may be either employed as such, 
or reconverted into # oxide of mercury and hy- 
drocyanic acid. • 

Prop., Sfc. A rather thin, colourless liquid, 
of great refractive power, and characteristic 
and agreeable odour; soluble in 35 parts of 
water; miscible in all proportions with alcohol 
and ether ; it boils at 356° Fahr. ; on exposure 
to the air it rap$ly absorbs oxygen, and be- 
comes converted into* a mass of crystallised 
benzo» acid; heated with solid hydrate of 
potassa, hydrogen is evolved, and benzoate of 
potassium formed; with the alkaline bisul- 
phites it forms beautiful crystalline compounds. 
Its $ame, and that of its vapour, is bright but 
very smoky. Sp. gr. 1*043. It differs from 
the crude or common oil of bitter almonds 
chiefly in the absence of hydrocyanic acid, 
and consequently in not being poisonous. It 
has hence been proposed as a substitute f®r the 
crude oil as a flavouring ingredient in 
cookery, confectionery, liqueurs, &c. ; but is 
unfitted for the purpose $wing to the rapid 
deterioration it suffers unless it be kept abso- 
lutely excluded from the air. 

Fomniate »of JRydride of Benzoyle . See 
Fqbmobenzoio Acid. 

BER'BERINE (-een). 1 C 2fl H 17 h T 0 4 . [Eng., 
Fr.] Syn. Bab'berine* Beb'berite* (of 
Thomson) ; Bebbeei'na, L. A substance dis- 
covered by Buchner and Herberger in the root 
of the common barberry shrub ( herberis vul- 
gar' is, Linn.) ; and subsequently, by Bodecker, 
in* calumba-root ; and more recently* by Mr. 
Perrins, in tbe calumba-wood ( menispertmm 
fenestrafcum ) of Ceylon, which contains a con- 
siderable quantity of it. 

Prep. I. A soft watery extract of the root, 
or of the wood, is digested in rectified spirit, 
with trituration, as long as anything is taken 
up; the resulting tincture, after repose, is 
filtered, and the alcohol gradually distilled 
off fihtil the residuum has the consistence of 
a thin syrGp, The crystals which form as the 
liquid cools are drained in a funnel, washed 
with a few drops* of ice-cold water, pressed 
dry in bibulous paper, and fch#n purified by 
solution and crystallisation, first in rectified 
spirit, and next in distilled water. 

* 2. By digesting the root, or the wood, 
(coarsely powdered,) in rectified spirit, and 
then proceeding as before. 

Prop, Berberine may be classed with the 
azotised ^ colouring substances ; or, from its 
composition and its possessing feeble basic 
properties, with the alkaloids. It crystallises 
in fine needles, or 4n stellated*prisms, which are 
yellcAv, odourless, very bitter-tasted, neutral 

1 This substance must not be confounded with bee- 
Eebkss or bibebunte (which see). 


to test-paper, and contain 12 equiv. of water. 
At 212° Fabr. it acquires a red colour ; but re- 
covers its normal yellow on cooling. A much 
higher temperature decomposes it, yellow va- 
pours bgpg evolved. It is freely soluble in 
boiling water, and in alcohol, from either of 
which solutions it may b£ readily obtained in 
crystals. It requires 500 parts of water at 
60° to dissolve it, and very much more at 
lower temperatures. Its solutions are yellow ; 
that jux alcohol appears green, by reflected light. 
The concentrated mineral acids destroy it. 
Its salts are more or less soluble. 

Uses, Sfc. Chiefly in medicine, in similar 
cases to those in which the use of calumba- 
root is indicated. It has been highly recom- 
mended in dyspepsia and heartburn, in dis- 
turbed action of the liver, and, combined with 
iron (lactate, phosphate, or hyposulphite), in 
chlorosis, angemia, &c. According to M. Altin, 
it is an effectual remedy for the mucal, co- 
lourless diarrhoea, and the derangement of the 
urinary secretjpn, which commonly follow 
cholera. — Dose. 3 fco 10 grs. ; in larger doses it 
proves laxative. See Calumba, &c. 

BEKG'AMOT. Syn. Beeg-amo'tA, L. ; 
Bebgamote, Fr.; Bebg-amotte, Fr., Ger. 
The bergamot-lemon, or fruit of ciifrus her - 
ga'mia ; also sometimes, colloquially, the fra- 
grant oil obtained from its rind. See Oils 
(Volatile). 

BER/RY (ber'-re). Syn. Bac'ca (pi. bac'cee, 
-se), L. ; Baie, Fr. ; Beebe, Ger. Any small 
succulent or pulpy fruit containing several 
naked seeds or granules. In botany, an inde- 
hiscent pericarp or seed-vessel, pulpy, many- 
celled, and many-seeded; tbe seeds being naked, 
and for a time connected by a slender mem- 
brane, from which they become detached at 
maturity, ar*L then remain dispersed through 
jhe pulp. It is distinguished by its figure, 
&e., into several varieties. 

Tbe leading berries employed in domestic 
economy and the arts are noticed in their 
alphabetical places (which see). 

BER'YL (ber'-ril). Syn. Aqlamaeine' 
(-rene'); A'qea-maei'ea., Bebtl'lls, L. ; 
Aig-tje-mabine, Bebil, Fr.; Beetle, &c., 
Ger. ; Smaea&d, It. A beautiful mineral? 
which, in its richer forms, is classed with 
the gems. It is usually of a green colour of 
various shaded, passing into honey-yellow* and 
sky-blue, It is allied in composition to the 
emerald; but occurs in much larger crystals 
than that gem, and owes its colour to oxide of 
iron, instead of oxide of chromium. Accord- 
ing to Gmelin its composition is — Silica, 68*7$; 
alumina, *1.7*6$; glucina, 18*4$; red oxide of 
iron, *24$. Other (previous) authorities state 
that it contains fully 14$ of glucina, 2$ of 
lime, and 1$ of oxide of iron. 

The finest beryls come from Dauria on the 
frontiers of China, from Siberia, and from 
Brazil.. Some of gigantic size have been 
found in tbe U. S., at Ack worth and Gran- 
tham, New Hampshire, and at Boyalston, 
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Mass. One of these measured 32 X 22 x 15 
inches, and weighed 2900 lbs. ; another, 12 
X 24 x 45 inches, and weighed 1076 lbs. 

Apatite or Saxony beryl, chrysolite or 
pierre d'asperge, coloured fiuor-sp^r, and 
even natural crystals of phosphate of iron, are 
often worked up by*the lapidaries and passed 
off as beryls, or false beryls, emeralds, topazes, 
&c. See Gems, Pastes, &c. 

BERYLTA*. See Glucina. 

BERYL'IiIIJM*. See Glucinium. 

BE'TEL (be'tl). [Eng.,Ger.] Syn. Be'tle, 
Be'tel-tbee, B. peppeb-tbee; Betel, Pr. ; 
Wassebpeepeeb, &c., Ger. ; Pi'peb be'tel 
(Linn.), Chavica betle (Miquel), L. A 
climbing plant of the nat. ord. Piperacese,* 
common in India and the East. Its leaves, which 
somewhat resemble those of the citron, are bitter, 
stomachic, tonic, stimulant, and sialogogue. 

Betel. A common masticatory in the East, 
where it is chewed in the same way as tobacco 
is by Europeans and •Americans^ r but much 
more generally, being regarded* by the Malays, 
Sumatrans, &c., as an absolute necessary of 
life. It is commonly formed by dividing 
areca-nuts 1 into four or six equal parts or 
slices, one of which is rolled up, with a little 
chunam , 2 in a si-rib or leaf of the piper-betel , 3 
and then constitutes a ‘ quid' ready for use. 

Prop., Sfc. Betel, in those accustomed to its 
use, produces a species of pleasing excitement 
or intoxication, stimulates the action of the 
salivary glands, stomach, and kidneys, corrects 
acidity, diminishes cutaneous perspiration, 
restrains excessive discharges, increases the 
power of physical exertion and endurance, 
moderates the effects of climate, and appears 
to act as a general tonic on the system. It 
darkens the teeth, and tinges the saliva, as 
well as the mouth and lips of * bright red 
colour. In those unhabituated to its use, 
causes giddiness, astrxnges and excoriates the 
mouth and fauces, and temporarily deadens the 
sense of taste. The Indians conceive that it 
preserves and fastens the teeth, cleanses and 
strengthens the gums, sweetens the breath, 
cools the mouth, assists respiration, and acts 
as a general aphrodisiac on both sexes. Peron 
states that he preserved his health during a 
long and very trying voyage by the habitual 
use of betel, whilst his companions, who dtd 
not use it, died mostly of dysentery. 4 

BE'TEL-ITCJT. Syn. Aee'ca-NUT; ISTux 
abe'cje cat'echu, N. -be'tel, &c., L. The seed 
of the catechu-palm (are'ea caifechu , Linn.), 
divested of the husk or fibrous pericarp. The 
whole fruit (abeoa-nut of commerce) is about 
the size of a small egg ; the husked nut is of 
the size of a large nutmeg. The whole fruit 

1 In many cases suitable pieces of the whole fruit^n- 
elu&ing the husk, are used; and in others, only the husk 
(pinang) j there being different strengths and qualities of 
‘ betel’ employed. 

2 Lime made by burning shells. 

' * Xn some cases, the leaf of chmlca sinboa 

■which possesses similar properties; is employed, 

r * “Yoijage am Terres Amtrcdcs” 


is remarkable for its narcotic or intoxicating 
power. It lias, however, been thought doubt- 
ful whether its intoxicating effect is not 
owing to the piper-leaf in which it is wrapped 
when eaten (chewed), rather than to any 
special property ci its own. See Abeca 
Catechu. 

BETTJXIRE (-u-lm; be'-tu). [Eng., Er.] 
Syn. Betuli'Na, L. A crystalline substance 
obtained from the bark of the white birch 
Ife'tula alba , Linn.). 

BE'ZOAR (-zore). [Eng., L. indecl. ; prim. 
Pers. 5 ] Syn. Be'zoae-stone ; Bezoae'dus, 
La'pis bezoaBdicus, &c., L. ,* Bezoab, Bk- 
zoabd, Er. ; Bezoabstein, G$r. The name of 
preternatural eoncretionsrfoundin the stomach, 
intestines, &c., of certain animals, and formerly 
supposed to possess the most extraordinary 
antidotal power and medicinal virtues. So far, 
indeed, did this belief extend, that other sub- 
stances regarded as antidotes were cabled 
BEZOAB / i>icst, or otherwise named after them ; 
whilst the adj. bezoab'dicI* (bez-) and BE- 
zOAB'TlCALf ( bezoardique , Er.; bezoab dicus, 
L.), came to be synonymous with antidotal. 
Certafn bezoars were oftce valued at even ten 
times their weight in gold. They were not 
only taken internally, but also worn as amulets. 
They have, howeve% long since fallen into dis- 
use in this country. 

Among the leading bezoars of o?d medicine 


are — • « 

Bezoar, Ger'man. Syn. Be'zoab Gebman'i- 
oum, B. capbi'num, L. Promt the Alpine 
goat. 

Bezoar, Hu'man. Syn. B. hqm'inis, L. 
Ealsely stated to he found occasionally in man. 

Bezoar, Microcos'mic. Syn. B. micbocos'- 
micum, L. Human urinary calculi. 

Bezoar, Monkey. Syn. B. sim'ije, La^s 
s., L. Prom certain species of ape or monkey, 
obtained by giving an emetic. 

Bezoar, Occidental. ISyn . West t bn, b. ; B. 
occldenta'le, L. Pound in the fourth sto- 
mach of the chamois or wild goat of Peru, &c. ; 
or, according to others, of a species of antelope. 

Bezoar, Oriental. *Syn. East'ebn b. ; B. 
obienta'le, Lapis b. obienta'lib, L. Prom 
the fourth stomach of ea'pra cega'gms, a secies 
of g<*it inhabiting the mountains* of Persia, 
&c. 

Bezoar, Ox. Syn. B. bout'num, L. Prom 
the ox, and oilier bovine animals. 

Bezoar, Porcupine. Syn. B. hys'tbicis, B. 
hys'tbicus, La'pis h., L. pobci'nus, &e., L. 
Said to be found in the gall-bladder of the 
Indian porcupin*. Chiefiy from Malacca. Has 
an intensely bitter taste, which it imparts to 
water. 1 , ,, 

Bezoar, Western. See Occidental Bezoab 


5 Some authorities derive this word from badmhrm 
pazakar, Persian compounds implying ‘ antidote t? potion 
others, from paseng, or pasa.br, the name of , the aoat in 
Persia. Mayne’s miniim—betfoar, is UntrenaT; and 
several of his analogues, synonymes, &c. 3 are incorrectly 
given (? misprinted). „ , . . 
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Of the* preceding, those from the stomach 
of ruftiinants vary in size from that of a bean 
to that of a hen’s egg, and have a composition 
and appearance closely imitated by the follow- 
ing formula, the product of which is commonly 
sold for them : — £ 

Bezoar, Factitious. JPrep. From pipe-clay, 
or clay and chalk, equal parts, made into a stiff 
paste with ox-gall * a little haiifor wool being 
added, and the resulting mixture pressed by 
the hands into small masses of a flattened 
spheroidal or egg-like form. These give a 
yellow tint to paper rubbed with chalk, and a 
green one to quick-lime, which tests are used 
for genuine hezo^rs. Like the latter, they are 
antacid or absorbent^ which is probably the 
only wtue they possess. 

Amongst ( chemical bezoars 7 now obsolete, 
even on the Continent, were— 

Bezoar, Ar'gentinef ,* B. luna"re, L. Made 
by distilling butter of antimony with a solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver. Once highly esteemed 
in epilepsy and bead diseases. 

Bezoar, Mineral ; B. minerals, L. Pow- * 
der of algaroth dedagrated with nitre in^a red 
hot crucible, and then well washed with water. 
Once used as a diaphoretic. Other similar 
preparations were B. jovia'le (from tin), and 
B f martiale (from iron). ~ 

Bezoar, Sat'umine, B. op lead; B. satur'ni, 
L. Made By distilling a mixture of oxide of 
lead, butter* of antimony, and nitric acid. 
Once highly esteemed in diseases of the 
spleen. 

BHABBTA. In Indian cookery, a dish made 
of mashed potatoes and onions, strongly spiced 
with capsicum, and sometimes also with curry- 
powder, shaped in a mould, and then slightly 
baked. 

JHBAS1C. Syn. Bibas'ictts, L.; BiSasiqto, 
±r. m chemistry, having two bases, or two 
atoms of the base or basic radical in its com- 
position. See Acid, SomenclaturEj, Salt, 


&e. 

, flpS'ERON^ (bib'-ron^). [Fr.] A suckingr 
bottle or 'artificial mother,’ See Bottles 
BI'BIRINE (be'-). S?e Bebeerine. 

BIB PLODS (-u-). Syn. Bib' Olds, L. : 
Spoi^ieux, Fr. Absorptive; spongy. 

, BICAH'BON ATE. A salt in which onl* half 
;5r 6 ^? gen P (hypothetical) carbonic acid 
(U 3 UJ 3 ) is replaced by a metal, e.g. bicarbo- 
1 nate of sodium, bTaHC0 3 . * 

BICE (faise). Syn. Blue bice. See Blue 
Pigments. 

• Eiee, Green. See Green Pigments. 

(he'-). Syn. Yi'©et. An alloy 
j? the chief-eeat of the manufacture is 
the city of Bideri, near Hyderabad, India. It 

TR^f; c w m* 0U ? h l U ? der tb S notice of the 
^™ sb P ubbc at the International Exhibition 
°t 1«5I, where many articles made of it were 
greatly admired for the elegante of theirforms, 

sisgs— 0 ' 

1, Zinc, 31 parts; copper and lead, 


of each, 2 parts; melted together, with the 
usual precautions, under a mixture of resin and 
bees’-waa ?, to prevent oxidation. 1 

2. (Dr. Heyne.) Copper , 8 parts; lead , 2 
parts ; tin, 1 part ; melted together, as before. 
For use, the resulting alloy is remelted, and 
to every 3 parts of it, 26 parts of zinc are 
added. 

JProp., Sfc. Colour, between that of pewter 
and zinc ,* does not corrode by exposure to air 
or damp ; yields little to the hammer, and can 
only be broken by extreme violence. It pos- 
sesses a convenient degree of fusibility, above 
that of zinc and tin, hut much lower than that 
of copper. For the turner it is usually cast in 
ftnoulds of baked clay ; hut otherwise in moulds 
of iron or other hard metal. The beautiful 
black colour, which the finished articles pos- 
sess, is imparted by dipping them into a solu- 
tion of sal-ammoniac, saltpetre, sea-salt, and 
blue vitriol. See Brass, Bronze, Pewter, 
&c. ^ * 

1 BIDET' (tucket' ; -a'— Fr.). An article of 
bedroom furniture conveniently formed for 
laving the lower part of the body. Besides 
the value of its use as an instrument of per- 
sonal cleanliness and health, it offers a ready 
means of medicating the parts, often highly 
serviceable in piles, prolapsus, affections of the 
scrotum and prostate gland, strangury, ischuria, 
suppressed or difficult menstruation, &c. See 
Ablution, Baths, &c. 

BIEN'NIAL (bl-en'-y’al). Syn. Bien'nis, 
L.; Biennal, Bisannuel, De deux ans, . 
Fr, ; Zweijahrtg, Ger, Occurring once in, 
or lasting, two years. In botany and garden - 
ing, applied to plants that do not produce 
flowers and seed until the second year or season 
of their growth, and which then die; subst., a 
biennial plan£. • 

The existence of the biennials, like that of 
the annuals, may be prolonged by art; indeed, 
many of them, by carefully removing the 
flowers ere the seed-vessels begin to form, may 
be made to bloom a second season, and even 
for several seasons following, like perennials. 
See Annuals, Flowers, Plants, &c. 

BIFFIN’. A baked apple, flattened by- 
pressure. * • 

Prep. The apples are placed in a cool oven, 
6«or 1 times in succession, and flattened each 
time by gentle pressure, gradually applied, as 
soon as they are soft enough to bear it; after 
which they are taken out, and as soon as cold 
put on clean dishes or glass plates. The sour 
or tart variety of apples is the best for baking. 

If the process he well managed, the appear-* 
ance of th« prepared fruit is very rich, and the 
flavour delicious. 

JIL'BEBRY. The whortleberry. 

Bilberry, Bear’s. Uva ursi. 

BIIE. Syn. Bi'iis , 2 Cho'ee , 3 Bex ,, 4 L.; 


wLmfA ar V' ery ne "]r. tie proportions which Dr. 
011 sa I s saw vsed m India. 

Properly, the 4 gall * after it leaves tbe 'gall-bladder* 
-a sense retained rn -ewUoTV — i „T ^ 

* XqAtj, Gr. 
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Bile, Fiel, Galle, Fr. ; Galle, &e., Ger. A 
bitter fluid secreted by the liver, from venous 
blood ; in part flowing from the intestines, and 
in part regurgitating into the gall-bladder. 
Its composition is of a very complex character ; 
and its uses in the animal economy appear to 
be — to separate th» chyle from the chyme, 
to promote the digestion and assimilation of 
oleaginous substances, and to assist in exciting 
the peristaltic action of the intestines. The 
faeces appear to owe their colour chiefly to the 
presence of bile ; as, without it, they possess a 
dirty pipe-clay colour. Several of the sub- 
stances which enter into its composition, or 
which are formed from those which do so, are 
noticed elsewhere, under their respective names* 
Its analysis, detection, and uses in the arts, are 
given under Gall. 

Bile (of Animals). See Gall. 

BILE, Biliousness. Under these terms are 
popularly included all those slight affections 
of the stomach, usually accompanied with de- 
rangement of the head and bqjvelsT apparently 
arising from excess of bile. Persons subject 
to attacks of this description should be particu- 
larly careful to avoid excess in both eating and 
drinking, and should more especially shun 
those articles of food, and those liquors, which, 
from experience, they find are apt to disagree 
with them. A mutton chop, slightly under- 
dressed, is an excellent article for the breakfast, 
or the lunch, of bilious patients; and good 
beef or mutton, either broiled or roasted, so 
that the gravy be retained, is better for dinner 
than many dishes apparently more delicate. 
These, with fresh game and venison, form a 
good variety from which to choose a bill of 
fare. New beer and porter should be particu- 
larly avoided, as well as boiled meat, stews, 
soups, greasy or rich* puddings, *much butter 
or fat, and most articles of pastry, as they are 
very indigestible, and, by overtasking the 
powers of the stomach, very apt to derange 
it. Strong cheese, 1 salads (particularly cu- 
cumbers), over-ripe or unripe fruit, new bread 
and rolls, cabbages and green vegetables, and 
especially peas, beans, nuts, almonds, and the 
like, are also objectionable for parties with 
delicate stomachs or a biliou's tendency. The 
bread eaten by such persons should be per- 
fectly free from alum, and preferably prepared 
with meal retaining the whole' of the bran in 
it; and should he two days, or at the least, 
one day old. The quantity of animal fopd 
per^ day, except for the laborious, should he 
limited to from 6 or 8 to 12 oz. ; and warm 
slops of all kinds, except moderately strong 
tea and coffee, should he taken as«seldom as 
possible, and, in general, avoided altogether. 
Even cocoa and chocolate prove injurious to 
the delicate and bilious. Out-door exercTse 
and plenty of fresh air are essential to the 
health of such persons. Those who indulge in 
them freely are never attacked with affections 
of this kind, unless it be after gluttonising or 
1 Rotten cjieese is absolute poison to the bilious. 


heavy drinking. Above all things heavy and 
late suppers should be abandoned ; indefd, the 
better plan is to take nothing more than a hard 
biscuit, or dry crust, after tea. 

In general, attacks of bile may he pre- 
vented by the exercise of moderate judgment 
and temperance in living; and, in those 
hitherto subject to them, by the occasional use 
of an aloetic,«nercurial, or Saline aperient; and 
they may be generally rapjdly removed by an 
emetic, followed by a dose of castor oil, Epsom 
.salts, or Seidlitz powder. A tumbler of pure 
cold water taken on retiring to rest, and ano- 
ther (or even two) on rising in the morning, 
will often remove both the tendency and the 
fit, when all the usual, renfodies have failed. 
See Abebnethy Medicines, Antibxoious, 
Dyspepsia, Stomach Aeeections, &c. 

BILIARY AFFECTIONS (-yar~e). See Bile 
(anth). Calculi, Jaundice, Lived, &e. 

BYLINE (-lin). Syn. Bili'na, L. This 
name has been loosely applied to two Sub- 
stances : — 1. Bile, or pure bile, freed from the 
mucus of the gall-bladder, and gently evapo- 
rated to dryness. A gummy pale yellow mass, 
whitfc when powdered: — 2. Tauro*cholalie or 
choleic acid. See Gall, &c. 

BILIOUS (-yus). Syn. Bilio'sus, L.; 
Bilieux, Fr. ; Gallic-, Gallicht, &c m Ger. 
Pertaining to, caused by, full of, or having 
excess of bile. See Bile, Biliousness. 
BILIPH'EINE (-e-in). Cholepvrrhine. 
BILIV'ERDINE (-din). A green colouring 
matter, identical with chlorophyll, found in 
bile, and in the green dejections of children. 

BILL OF FARE, In cookery, domestic eco- 
nomy, &c., a list of things ready dressed or 
prepared for the table (cabte, c.d’unbestau- 
bant, menu, &c., Fr.) ; also a list of articles 
of food ♦in season. For Tables of the latter, 
see Food. * 

BINARY. Syn. Bin a^bius, L» ; Binaibe, 
Fr. Consisting of tw% parts. In chemistry , 
compounded of two elements, or of two bodies 
performing the function of elements, 

BINOCfULAR (-U-), Having two eyes. In 
optics, of or with iftvo eyes, as binocular 
mf'sion; or formed with two eye-pieces or 
tubes, so as to he used with two eyes, as* a A 
mi'ercscope, b. tel'esqppe, &e. % 

BIRCH. Syn. Be'tula,L.; Bouleatj, Fr,; 
Bibee, Ger. The commom name of trees of 
the genus be'tula ; appr., b. aliba (Linn.), or , 
white birch; also its wood. See Betuline, 
and below. 

Black Birch. Syn. Cheb'by b,. Sweet b.. 
Mountain ma^qg/any ; Betulen'ta, L. A 
forest tree of No. America*. Wood, used for 
cabinet-work : bark yields a volatile oil similar 
in odour and taste to that of gualtheria; jifice> 
obtained by tapping, saccharine, and yields 
bibch-su&ab. - , ; 

White Birch, *$yn. Bibjjh, (or) .C ommon 
b. ; Be'tula, L. A tree found in the woods 
of England. Wood, neither vqry karh nor du- 
rable; leaves formerly used^n Itch and dropsy; 
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bark febrifuge, yields a pyroligneous oil by 
distillation. See Oms (and above), 

BIBB. 1 [Eng., Sax.] Syn. A'viS, L.; Oiseae, 
Er. ; Vogel, Ger. Any fowl, or animal of tbe 
feathered kind. In fashionable and gour- 
mandic cant, appr. a partridge. See Bieds 
(below), 

BIBD'LIME. Syn. Vis'ous, L. ; Gltj, Er. ; 
Vogellehvi, Ger. ‘'Prep. The middle bark of 
the holly (gathered^ June or July), is boiled 
for 6 to 8 hours in water, or until it becomes 
quite soft and tender; the water is then 
drained off, and it is placed in a heap, in a pit 
underground (commonly on layers of fern), 
and covered withes tones. Here it is left to 
ferment for 2 or 3 weeks, and watered, if ne- 
cessary^ until it assumes a mucilaginous state. 
It is next pounded in a mortar until reduced 
to a uniform mass, which is then well kneaded 
with the hands, in running water, until all the 
refuse matter is worked out. It is, lastly, 
placed in an earthen vessel, and covered with 
a little water ; in which state it may be pre- 
served from season to season. In about a week 
it is fit for use. 

Prop. Greenish coloured; very gluey, stringy, 
and tenacious; when air-dried, brittle and pul- 
verisable, but capable of gradually assuming its 
previous viscosity when moistened. 

Uses. To cover twigs to catch birds, and 
other small animals. It is said to be discutient, 
but is now n$ver employed in medicine. 

Obs. Birdlime may also be made from 
misletoe-berries, the young shoots of the elder, 
the bark of the wayfaring-tree, and some other 
vegetables, by a similar process to that above 
described. Should any of it stick to tbe hands, 
it may be removed by means of a little oil of 
turpentine. 

< £ kind of factitious bieblihe is fiaade by 
boiling linseed oil either with, or without, a 
little yellow resin, until it forms a viscid, 
stringy paste when col<£ This is ehiefiv used, 
spread on paper or cloth, to catch msects. 
See Ely-bapebs, &c. 

BIBDS, Syn. A'yes, L. Birds, besides their 
value as food, play an important part in the 
economy of organic nature, aixi particularly 
in that of the vegetable kingdom. They are 
the best friends of the agriculturist an$ the 
gardener; and their presence, in numbers, 
appears essential do keep down the innu- 
• merable races of insects that pjey upon our 
cereals, fruits, and culinary vegetables. M. 
Elorent Prevost, who has for fifty years pre- 
sided over the Natural History Museum of 
Paris, and who has, like the ancient Boman 
augurs, examined the entrails and stomach of 
fowls with scientific curiosity, avers, as the 
result of his long experience^ that birds, of 

1 Property, a ‘ chicken ’ or ‘young flying animal/— It is 
remarkable, as observed by Webster, that a nation should 
lay aside Jhe proper generic name t>f flying animals— 
ftwl Ifugel, fugl, Sax ; togel, Ger., Dut .\fugl. Ban.: 
fogpl, pvf.- from the root of the Lat., fugio, fugo), and 
substitute the name of the young of those animals, as the 
generic term. 


whatever sort, are an unmitigated blessing to 
the farmer, and that the detritus and organic 
particles found by inspection of them in whole 
hecatombs, which, by the assistance of the 
Boyal Forest Bangers, he has sacrificed on the 
altar of utility, show an immense preponderance 
of insect corpuscula in th£Lr digestive organs, 
whilst the traces of cereal or other valuable 
products are infinitesimal in comparison. It 
is found that even sparrows, rooks, and owls — 
three of the feathered tribe the most perse- 
cuted by the farmer— are, in reality, the 
faithful and vigilant conservators of his fruits 
and crops. In one of the smaller states of 
Germany, where, owing to public rewards 
freing given to their destroyers, the whole race 
of sparrows were exterminated, the crops 
failed to such an alarming extent, that it 
became necessary to offer large premiums for 
the re-introduction of these useful birds from 
other parts. In some of the agricultural dis- 
tricts of Branee, where the destruction of 
small birds has been carried on with relentless 
activity for years, insects have so prodigiously 
multiplied as to attack everything green 
around them. Even the forest-trees are, in 
many cases, denuded of leaves by them, and 
are rapidly perishing. Venomous species of 
caterpillars, previously scarcely known except 
to entomologists, have now become common; 
and cases of children losing their lives from 
attacks of them whilst bird-nesting, have 
recently been published in the newspapers. 2 
Incur own country, the extension of sparrow- 
clubs— associations disgraceful to the boasted 
intelligence of the nineteenth century^— 
threatens similar results. Already the gar- 
dener finds his frpit-crops lessening year by 
year; and that manyof Jhem, particularly of 
the smaller ai*d sweeter fruits, have become so 
jjpecarious, that they now scarcely pay for 
cultivation. In our own neighbourhood, 
where small birds have for some years been 
destroyed by bushels at a time, it is almost 
impossible to raise a currant, gooseberry, 
cherry, or plum ; whilst seedling flowers and 
culinary vegetables often entirely disappear 
on the first night after being planted, or are 
so completely deprived of the succulent portion 
of their leaves and stems, that the remaining 
skeleton of network, in a few days withers and 
dies. But this Is not all — the columns of our 
diurnais bring us continual reports of failing 
grain-crops in the neighbourhoods in which 
these bird-clubs have existed for any length 
of time, and that even on land previously 
remarkable for its fertility. 3 Hid this loss fan 
only on th£ benighted beings who so wilfully 
cast hack the blessings of an all-wise, protect- 
ing^ Providence, it would he a just retribution ; 
but, unfortunately, it affects the whole nation, 
and threatens, ere long, unless arrested by 

3 A striking fatal case of this description is given in the 
“Tunes ** of June IS, 1868. 

1862 See the aTimes ” *9^ o^er leading ‘journals’ for 
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legislation, to prove a national calamity. The 
only apparent remedy for the evil, at present, 
is the diffusion of information tending to show 
that the farmer and the gardener, in destroy- 
ing small birds, destroy their best friends. 

[For further information respecting birds,, 
see Aves, Aviary, Hied {ante), Game, Gee- 
man Paste, Nests (Edible), Poultry, PU- 
TREFACTION, TAXIDERMY, TRUSSING, &C.] 

BIS'COTIN. [Fr.] A small biscuit. In cook- 
ery, &c., a species of confection made of eggs, 
flour, marmalade, and sugar, variously com- 
pounded and flavoured according to the taste 
of the operator. 

BIS'CUIT (-kit). [Eng., Fr.] Syn. Buccel- 

LA'TUM, Pa'nIS BIS COITUS, L.; SWIEBACE* 

Ger.; Biscotto, It.; Bizcocho, Sp. Literally, 
e twice-baked / appr., a well-known variety of 
hard, dry, unleavened bread, made in thin flat 
pieces. Those prepared for seamen (sea'- bis- 
cuits, cap'tain's b. 1 ) are composed of flour 
and water only. When made o^ fine flour, 
and a few caraway seeds are^ added, they are 
commonly called Ab'ebne'thy biscuits. 
Fancy biscuits generally contain a little sugar 
and butter, to which almonds, caraways, mace, 
ginger, lemon, and other articles, technically 
called f flavourings/ are frequently added. 

Prep, On the small scale, biscuits are made 
by forming the flour and water into a dough 
by the common process of hand-kneading, 
occasionally assisted with a lever, as in making 
ordinary bread. The dough is then rolled 
into a sheet, and cut into pieces of the desired 
size and form. These, after being stamped, are 
exposed to the heat of a moderately quick oven, 
when a few minutes (12 to 18, according to 
their size) are sufficient to bake them. 

On the large scale, the whole manual pro- 
cess, from preparing* the dougl* to the point 
at which the newly made biscuits are ready 
for baking, is now generally performed by 
machinery. The articles so prepared are 
commonly known in trade as 4 machine-made 
biscuits/ and are not only much cheaper, 
but of fully equal quality to those * made by 
hand/ In the bakehouses of her Majesty's 
Victualling Yards at Deptford, Gosport, and 
Plymouth, the ingenious Machinery invented 
by Mr, T. T. Grant, is employed. These 
establishments are said to be capable of pro- 
ducing annually above 8000 tons of sea-bis- 
cuits, at a saving of upwards of !2,000Z. a 
year, from the cost that would have been 
incurred for the purpose on the old system. 
Under the latter, it is stated, that wages, and 
wear and tear of utensils, cost about Is. Gd. 
per cwt. of biscuit; whilst undei* the new 
system, the cost is only 5d. 

The allowance of biscuit to each seamam in 
the royal navy is I lb. per day ; or, on the 
average, six biscuits. 

Biscuits, Fan'cy. The varieties of these are 
almost innumerable. In a printed list now 

jAA captain's biscuit differs from a common f sea- 
biscuit * in being made of finer flour. 


before us, we observe the names of upwards of 
one hundred different kinds. These ai^ pro- 
duced by varying the number and proportions 
of the ingredients used in their composition, 
and the form an^l size in which they are 
turned out of hand. They are further modi- 
fied by the relative heat of the oven, as well 
as the length of time they are allowed to 
remain in it. # It would, therefore, be waste 
of space to give particular directions for the 
preparation of each. The proportions of butter 
and sugar, or either of them, may be from 1 
oz. and upwards, to flour, 1 lb ./ according to 
the degree of richness desired. In a few cases, 
milk, or eggs, or both, are introduced. The 

* flavourings ’ embrace «a wide range of sub- 

stances — bitter-almonds, caraways, cassia, cin- 
namon, ginger, mace, nutmeg, lemon, orange- 
peel, orange-flower water, essence of peach 
kernels, vanilla, &c. Ac. ; many of which give 
their name to the biscuit. — A b'eow-root 
biscuits are usually made of equal parts of 
arrow-root and flour; meat'-biscuits, from 
about 1 part of lean meat (minced small and 
pulped) beaten to a dough with about 2 parts 
of fl£ur, and a little seasoning, no water being 
added/ soda biscuits, by adding 1 to 2 drs. 
of carbonate of soda to each lb. of flour. In 
most . other cases*the mere inspection of the 
biscuit will convey to the experienced biscuit- 
baker and cook sufficient informatfon to enable 
him to produce an exactly similar one, or at 
least a very close imitation. The richest kind 
of sponge-biscuits, as we are informed, are 
made as follows : — Add the whites and yelks 
of 12 eggs, previously well beaten, to lb. of 
ffinely powdered sugar, and whisk it until it 
rises in hubbies, then add I lb. of the finest 
pastry-flour, and the grated rind of 2 lemons. 
Put it *iiito ( shapes/ sift a little sugar oyer 
them, and bake them in buttered tin moulds, 
in a moderately quick oven, for nearly half an 
hour. 3 * 

> Biscuits, dev'iied, in cookery, are captain's 
biscuits (or any similar kind) buttered on both 
sides, peppered well, and then covered on one 
side with a slj£e of gbod cheese formed into, a 
paste with made mustard ; the whole being 
seasoned with a little cayenne pepper, is, lastly, 
grilled. Chopped anchovies, or essence Of an- 
chovies, is a good addition. 

BISMUTH. Bi. Bismuth, Etain de glace, 
Er.,- Bismuojp, Wismuth, W.-metali, Ger. 

! One of the metals. 

# Sources. Bismuth occurs in the mineral 
kingdom in the metallic state (na'tive bis- 
muth), and i*. combination with sulphur 
(bis'mOthIne), and with oxygen (b. o'chee, 
Ac.). That of commerce is mostly imported 
from Saxony, where it is chiefly obtained from 
native bismuth, by the simple process of 
eliquation. The ore, sorted by hand from the 

* * <% 

2 For the meat-biscuits used in the nary, .and by 
travellers, see Mbat. 

3 A few fancy biscuits wifi be found noticed in their . 
alphabetical places. See Cbacknxls, Macaboons, &c. 
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gangue, and broken into pieces of about the 
size of nuts, is introduced into the ignited 
iron pipes of the furnace (see enyr.), until 



Bismuth-Furnace in Section . 
r 

(a.) Eh'quation-tub^. 1 - 
<ph.) Ena at which: it is charged. 

( c .) End from wiiich the metal flows. 

(d.) Receiving-pan- 
(<?.) Water-trough, 

C f.) Grate, &c * 

Draught-holes. 

r*i 

these latter are filled to about one half their 
diameter, and to three fourths of their length. 
From these the liquefied metal is allowed to 
flow into iron pans containing some coal-Cust, 
and from these into a trough of water, in which 
it is granulated and cooled. It is subsequently 
remelted and cast into moulds so as to form 

* bars * varying in weight Irom <25 to 56 lbs. 
each. In this state it usually contains a small 
admixture of_arsenic, irpn, lead, and sulphur; 
from the first of which it may be freed by 
exposure, for some time, under charcoal, at a 
dull red heat. It is best obtained in a pure 
condition by beating to redness, in a covered 
crucible, a mixture of oxide, or subnitrate of 
bismuth, with half its weight of charcoal. 

Prop. Colour, grayish- white with a reddish 
tint; crystalline; very brittle (may he pow- 
dered); melts at about 480° Fabr., and does 
not re-solidify until cooled to 6 or 7° below 
this point; it vo!atilises r at a strong heat, and, 
in close vessels, the fumes condense unchanged, 
in crystalline laminse ; little acted on by the 
air, but when exposed to it at a high tem- 
perature burns with a“ faint blue flame, 
emitting yellow fumes which condense into a 
yellow pulverulent oxide; when slowly cooled, 
in large masses, it forms Urge cubic crystals, 
or octahedrons, of great beauty; nitric acid, 
somewhat dilute, dissolves it freely. It is 
- highly diamagnetic. Sp. gr. 9*8 to 9*83, 
which, by careful hammerings may be increased 
to 9’8827. A bar of bismuth, when heated 
from 32° to 212°, expands exactly in 
length. c 

^ Uses, Sfc. Bismpth enters into the compo- 
sition Of STEREOTYPE-METAL, SOLDER, PEWTER, 

pusible metals, and several other alloys. 
Added to other metals it renders them more 
fusible. An alloy of tin, nickel, bismuth, and 
silver, is^said to hiigler iron from rusting. A 

1 Several of these tubes are usually set side by side 
together. 

* Usually one ta each eliquation-tube. 


mix ture of bismuth, lead, and tin, is much em- 
ployed for taking impressions from dies, form- 
ing moulds, and for other purposes. 

Bismuth salts are usually insoluble, or de- 
composed by any quantity of water into free 
acid, and a basic salt. They are nearly all 
colourless, and, except the chloride, more 
volatile. They are easily recognised by the 
following reactions : — 

Their saturated or concentrated solutions 
giving a white precipitate on dilution with 
water : — Sulphuretted hydrogen blackens them, 
or gives a black precipitate : — The nitric solu- 
tion is unaffected by the addition of sulphuric 
acid : — Chromate of potassium gives a yellow 
precipitate, which differs from that from lead, 
by being soluble in nitric acid, and insoluble in 
potassa. 

Bismuth, Chlorides of : — 

Basic Chloride. Bi 3 CL. Syn. Subchlo"- 

RIDE OP BISMUTH, PEARL-POWDER; BlSMU'- 
thi subchlori'dum, L. Prep. A dilute 
solution of Hydrochloric acid, is dropped into 
another of bismuth (prepared by dissolving 
that metal in nitric acid) ; and the resulting 
precipitate, after being well washed in pure 
water, is dried in the shade. — Prop., Uses, Sfc. 
Similar to those of the subnitrate. 

Chloride. BiCl 3 . Syn. Terchlo"ride op 
bismuth. Prep. A mixture of corrosive subli- 
mate, 2 parts; bismuth, 1 part; (both in 
powder,) is exposed to heat until all the ‘ mer- 
cury 5 present is expelled, after which it is at 
once put into bottles. A grayish-white, granu- 
lar substance. 

Bismuth, Nitrates of : — 

Basic Nitrate. BiON0 3 . Syn. Pearl- 
white, Bismuth subnitrate ; Bismuthi 

SUBNITRAS, BlSMUTHI NITRAS, L.; BLANC DE 

Fard, B. d^paq-ne*, &c., Ft.; Prrlweiss, 
Schminkweiss, &c., Ger. Prep. Bismuth, 
1 oz. ; nitric add, lj fl. oz. ; distilled water, 
3 pints ; mix 1 fl. oz. of the water with the 
acid, and dissolve the bismuth in the mixture; 
throw the solution into the remainder of the 
water, and, after repose, pour off the super- 
natant liquor, drain the powder that has sub- 
sided on a linen cloth, wash it with distilled 
water, and dry it with a gentle heat. 

Prop. A pearly white, inodorous powder, 
insoluble in water, hut freely soluble in nitric 
acid ; long exposure to a strong light turns it 
grayish. „When prepared from a neutral solu- 
tion, it consists of very fine microscopic crys- 
talline laminae ; hut when prepared from acid 
solutions, with less water, 'the crystals are 
acicular, and more silky and lustrous. When 
moistened rt exhibits an acid reaction with 
litmus paper. 

JPpis., Sfe. Like the other salts of bismuth, 
it causes vomiting, purging, giddiness, cramp, 
insensibility, &c. No certain antidote is known. 
The treatment may consist of an emetic, fol- 
lowed by the copious use of emollient drinks 
as weak broth, barley-water, milk-and-water, 
Ac.; and subsequently,,, when necessary to 




prevent inflammation, by a low diet and 
aperients. 

Uses, Sfc. In medicine, as a sedative, an 
astringent, or tonic, and an antispasmodic, in 
chronic affections of the stomach unaccom- 
panied by organic disease of that organ, and 
apparently of a nertous character; particularly 
in gastrodynia, troublesome sickness and vomit- 
ing, pyrosis or waterbrash, and generally in 
gastro-intestinal affections attended with 
fluxes ; also in intermittent fever, spasmodic 
asthma, kc.—Bose. 5 to 10, or even 20 grs. 

Externally, made into an ointment with 4 
parts of lard, it has long been employed in 
certain chronic skin-diseases. Under the name 
of FEABir white it is eommonly used, by ladite 
as a cosmetic ; but it is stated, that it injures 
the skin, producing, after a time, paralysis of 
its minute vessels, rendering it yellow and 
leather-like— an effect which, unfortunately, 
it is usually attempted to conceal by its freer 
and more frequent application. Ijp. very large 
doses it is poisonous. % 

Both the basic nitrate and the basic chloride 
of bismuth pass under the names of peael- 
WHITE and peabl-powdeb, owing to their 
extreme whiteness and beauty. That of the 
druggists, however, is -usually the former; 
that of the perfumers, usually the latter, but 
not unfrequently both. 

Nitrate. Bi(N0 3 ) 3 . Syn. Neuteab hi- 
tbate, Tebuttbate . Purified bismuth (in small 
fragments), 2 oz. ; nitric acid, 6 oz. ; dissolve 
with heat, adding more acid, if necessary, to 
effect entire solution of the metal ; to the 
resulting solution add half its volume of 
distilled water, filter through powdered glass, 
and evaporate until crystals form. 

Use. Chiefly in chemistry, and as a source 
of the pure oxide and the subulate. 

Bismuth Oxides : — _ % 

Bismuthous Oxide. Bi 2 0 3 . Syn. Teb- 
OXIDE OF BISMUTH, PbOTOXIDE OF BIS- 
MUTH. From either the neutral or the basic 
nitrate, by exposure, in a crucible, to gentle 
ignition. Pure. A straw-yellow powder, of 
rather difficult solubility. 

Hy'dbated : — By gradually dropping an 
acid solution of bismuthous "nitrate into a con- 
centrated solution of potassium hydrate per- 
fectly free from carbonic acid, and washing 
and drying the resulting precipitate. Pure. 
A rich-looking white powder. * 

Prop., Sfc. Fuses at a high temperature, and 
then acts as a powerful flux on siliceous matter 
without itself imparting*colour, a property of 
which the enameller and gilder has long availed 
himself. Like the basic nitrate, it has been 
used as an antispasmodic, and as a cosmetic. 
Sp. gr. 8*211 to 8*355. # 

Bismuthic Oxide. Bi 2 0 5 . Syn. Bismuthic 
anhydbide, Bismuthic acid. Suspend ter- 
oxide of bismuth in a strong solution of potassa, 
and pass chlorine through the mixture until 
decomposition is complete; treat the powder 
with- dilute nitric add (fo remove any unde- 


| composed teroxide), after which wash it in 
; cold water, and dry it. • 

I Prop,, <fe. A reddish powder, insoluble in 
| water. Its salts, of which little are known, 
are called bis'mu^hates. When heated it 
j loses oxygen, and "a bismuthate of bismuth is 
formed. 

Bismuthous Sulphide. Bi 2 S 3 . This compound 
occurs native»(Bis / MCTHlN^), and may he easily 
prepared artificially by either fusing its ele- 
ments together, or by passing sulphuretted hy- 
drogen through a solution of nitrate of bismuth. 

Bismuthous Valerianate, Syn . Bismt^thi 
valebia'nas, L. Prep. An acid solution of 
nitrate of bismuth is decomposed with a solu- 
tion of valerianate of scda in water containing 
a little free valerianic acid ; the precipitate is 
carefully washed in distilled water, and dried 
in the shade. Becomfh ended as superior to 
the subnitrate in some forms of gastrodynia, 
dyspepsia, intermittents, &e. — Bose. 2 to 6grs., 
or more. ** 

BIS'TBE (-ter). [Eng., Fr.] Syn . Bisteb, 
Ger. Prep. 1. The most compact, belt co- 
loured, and well-burnt portions of the soot of 
bee<tiwood, or of peat, 1 are selected, reduced 
to powder, and sifted through a very flne lawn 
sieve. It is then digested in cle H ar warm water 
for several hours, yith frequent stirring; after 
which it is allowed to settle, when the liquid 
portion is decanted from the sedftnent. This 
process is repeated a second, an<J. even a third 
time. The paste is next poured into a tall 
narrow vessel, which is then filled with pure 
cold water, and well agitated. The grosser 
parts only are now allowed to subside, 2 and 
the supernatant liquor, containing the finer 
portion of the bistbe in suspension, is poured 
off into another vessel, where it is left to de- 
posit ift contents. The deposit is next col- 
lected, and carefully dried and powdered; or 
it is only partially dried, and at once made 
into cakes with gum-Vater, or isinglass-size, 
and tb&n allowed to dry and harden for sale. 

2. (Dr. MacCulloch.) The tar-like liquid 
obtained from the dry distillation of wood, is 
again carefully distill! d until all volatile matter 
has passed over, and a brittle, pitch-like resi- 
duum is obtained, which is either brown or 
black according to the time and temperature 
employed ; after which the heat is still farther 
prolonged, hut with incref^ed care, until the 
brittle substance becomes pulverulent, and 
carbonaceous. It is then ground and elutriated 
with pure cold water, as before. 

Uses, Sfc. As a water colour to tint drawings, 
in the same waij as Indian ink, to which it is 
esteemed superior when the subjects are in- 
tended to he afterwards tinted with other 
colours. It occupies the same place 
water colours tBat brown-pink does in oik 

According to Dr* MacCulloch, btee from 
wood -tar, wken*e$trefully psepared,, baa great 
depth and beauty of colour, with all the’ fine 

i The first is usually employed in England. 

* Twe or three urinates suffice &r thta^purpose. 
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properties of sepia ; but that if the whole of 
the oil! and acids have not been removed by 
the process, it is apt to collect in little hocks, 
which interfere with its use. 

BITES and STINGS. Sm. Mor'sCS (-site, 
%.) et Ic'tCs (-tOs, si), B. The treatment 
of the bites of non-venomous and non-rabid 
animals is the same as that of ordinary lace- 
rated or punctured Wounds, as the case may 
be ; that of the bit%3 and stings of venomous 
and rabid animals, serpents, insects, &c., often 
require, in addition, the use of special anti- 
dotes to destroy the virus, or to prevent its 
absorption, or to neutralise its effects when 
absorbed and to promote its elimination from 
the system. « 

Thelites and stings of ANTS, bees, wasps, 
hornets, and similar insects common to this 
climate, may be treate*d by washing the part 
with spirit of hartshorn or dilute liquor of 
ammonia, or ean de luce, or a weak solution of 
chloride of lime. Should considerable inflam- 
mation ensue, and the part become much 
swoll^h, a thing that rarely occurs, leeches 
may he applied, and a cooling purgative given. 
The stings ef venomous Reptiles may be simi- 
larly treated, excepting that the strength of 
the solutions of ammonia, chloride of lime, 
&e., should be stronger than in the former 
case, so as to produce some pain and smarting. 
In. cases wh£re the venom is of a very poison- 
ous description, the wound should he first well 
washed with water of ammonia, and afterwards 
seared with lunar caustic in every part, includ- 
ing the interior and deep-seated portions. In 
extreme cases, the surface of the wound, both 
internal and external, may be removed with 
tbe knife ; or, in the case of a small joint, as 
a finger, the injured portion may he amputated. 
Prior to the use of the washes or caustic, dry- 
cupping or suction with the mouth may be 
had recourse to with great advantage. A 
ligature placed on the limb, above the wound, 
as soon as possible after the accident, w*ll im- 
pede the absorption of the poison whilst the 
other treatment is in progress. A similar 
plan may be followed after the bite of a dog 
supposed to be mad. It has, indeed, been 
latftly*asserted by one of our most celebrated 
veterinarians, that he and#his colleagues have 
been repeatedly bitten by dogs that have after- 
wards been proved k> he mad, but from having 
• fearlessly applied caustic to thq parts, they 
have escaped uninjured. 

The poison inserted by the stings and bites 
of several venomons reptiles is so rapidly 
absorbed, and of so fatal a description, as fre- 
quently to occasion* death within a very short 
space of time, and before any remedy or anti- 
dote, under ordinary circumstances, can be 
applied. But even in these extreme cases it 
is probable that absorption, and consequently 
the rapidity of the^action of the poison, might 
be considerably impeded or lessened by the 
imm ediate application of a ligature above the 
part, as before described, the patient accom- 


panying the treatment by swallowing a large 
quantity of liquid, by which partial plethora 
would be produced, and the functions of the 
absorbents for a time nearly suspended. A 
few minutes, thus gained, would permit of the 
application of appropriate antidotes, by which 
the poison might be neutralised before it would 
become necessary to remove the ligature, whilst 
the kidneys would he in full action. Unfor- 
tunately, these wounds are generally inflicted 
in parts of the world where precautionary 
measures are seldom thought of, and generally 



mous of that region, is now positively asserted 
to be the common male fern (polyjpo'dium 
Ji'lix mas , Linn.). Of the powdered root, or 
preferably, of the green leaves of this plant 
nearest the root, he prepares a sort of decoc- 
tion, or broth, which he takes or administers 
liberally. A more convenient preparation 
would, perhaps, be a tincture prepared by 
digesting I oz. of the dried, or 3 oz. of the 
fresh leaves, (bruised,) in a pint of proof spirit 
or strong brandy or rum, for a fortnight; as 
in this state it could he kept for any length 
of time, if well-corked, without deterioration, 
[See Hydrophobia, Poisons, Snaxe-bites, 
Stings, Venom, Wounds, &c. J ] 

BITT'ER, [Eng., 'Ger.] Syn. Ama^RHS, 
L.; Ameb^ Fr. Tasting like wormwood, 
quassia, or^other similar vegetables ; sub&t a 
hitter plant, hark, or root ( — ama"eum, L, ; 
s ee*beloid). 

Bitter Applet. Colocynth, 

Bitter Cup. A cup or tumbler formed by 

1 Notices of several chemical and neurotic antidotes, of 
great promise, will also he found in different parts of this 
volume. The names of the respective animals may like- 
wise be referred to. 
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the turner out of quassia loood. Liquor, by 
standing in it a short time, becomes bitter and 
stomachic. They are now common in the 
shops. 

Bitter Earth*. Magnesia. 

Bitter Herbs. See Bitters (infra) and 
Species (Bitter). • 

Bitter Saltf , Bitter Bur" ging-salt. Sulphate 
of magnesia. 

Bitter-sweet. Woody nightshade. 

Bitter-wortJ (-wurt). Gentian. 

BITTERN. The * mother-water ’ or * bitter 
liquor 9 of salt-works from which the chloride 
of sodium (sea-salt) has been separated by ; 
crystallisation. 

Bittern. An intoxicating poisonous mixture 
sold by the brewers’ druggists, composed of 1 
part each of extract of quassia and powdered 
sulphate of iron, with 2 parts of extract of 
cocculus indicus, 4 parts of Spanish liquorice , 
and about 8 parts of treacle ; the liquorice 
being first boiled with a little water until dis- 
solved, and the solution evaporate* to a proper 
consistence before adding the other ingredients. 
Used by fraudulent brewers and publicans to 
impart a false bitter and apparent strength to 
their liquors. 

BITT'ERS (-erz). Syn. Ama"ra, &c., L. 
Vegetable bitters are commonly regarded as 
tonic and stomachic, and to improve the appe- 
tite when taken occasionally, and in moderation. 
The best time is early in the morning, or half 
an hour or an hour before a meal. An exces- 
sive, or a too prolonged use of them, tends to 
weaken the stomach, and to induce nervous- 
ness. They should not be taken for a longer 
period than about 8 or 10 days at a time, al- 
lowing a similar period to elapse before again 
having recourse to them. 

Among the most hseful and # generally em- 
ployed bitters are — calwmba , cascarilla, cha- 
momiles, gentian , hops , orange peel , quassih, 
and wormwood. 

Bitters. In the liquor-trade, a compound 
prepared by steeping vegetable bitters, and 
some aromatics as flavouring, in weak spirit, 
for some 8 or 10 days ; a little sugar or syrup 
being subsequently added to the strained or 
decanted tincture. In that of the taverns 
and gin-shops the menstruum is usually gin, 
or plain spirit reduced to a corresponding 
strength. Bran'dy-bitters *and wike'-bit- 
ters are prepared in a similar way ydth com- 
mon British brandy, or some cheap white wine 
(Cape or raisin), as the case may be. Each 
maker has usually his own formulae, which he 
modifies to suit the price, and the palate of 
his customer. — This class of liquo«s has been 
justly charged with being tbe fertile cause of 
habitual intemperance, of disease, and even of 
death! Their occasional use as tonic? or 
stomachics is also objectionable, owing to the 
trash, and even deleterious substances, which 
so frequently enter into their composition. 
See Liqueurs, 

BITU'MEN. [Eng., L.] Syn. BiTUMPE, Fr. ; 


Ebdpech, Erdtheeb, &e., Ger. A term of a 
very comprehensive character, and, in general, 
very loosely applied, including a variety of 
inflammable mineral substances, of which as- 
phaltum , naphtha , qpd petroleum, may be men- 
tioned as examples-. The solid bitumens are 
now extensively employed in the manufacture 
of bituminous mastic or cement and similar 
compositions* which are used for the lining of 
water-cisterns, and for various other hydraulic 
purposes ; as also for roofs, floors, pavements, 
&c. Eor the last purpose, the native varieties 
of £ asphaltic rock,’ consisting of a mixture of 
bitumen and calcareous earth, when tempered 
with a proper quantity of crushed granite, or 
calcareous sand or grayel, fs found to be the 
most substantial and durable. The plan fol- 
lowed in laying down such pavements in Paris, 
where they have been* the most extensively 
adopted, is — The ground having been made 
uniformly smooth, is edged, in tbe usual man- 
ner, with curb-stones rising about 4 ii2thes 
above its level, and then covered, to the depth 
of 3 inches, with concrete (made with about 
l-6th part of good hydraulic lime), which is 
wellfpressed upon its* bed, the sqyface being 
subsequently smoothed over with a very tbin 
coating of hydraulic mortar. On this, when 
perfectly dry, 1 the * bituminous mastic/ ren- 
dered semi-fluid by being cautiously heated in 
a suitable iron cauldron, 2 is evenly spread over 
so as to form a layer three quarters of an inch, 
or for less solid work, half aft inch thiek- 
Soine coarse sand is lastly sifted over and 
pressed down on the surface, when the work is 
complete ; and in a few days the pavement 
becomes sufficiently compact and solid to be 
thrown open to foot passengers. 

The asphalto-hitumen mine of the Val de 
Travers* in the Canton of Neufchatel, is said 
to be the richest and most extensive in\he 
world of its particular class. The calcareous 
bitumen which it yields contains 20$ of nearly 
pure bitumen, and 80$ of carbonate of lime ; 
and it has a sp. gr. (2T15) approaching that 
of ordinary bricks. 

The ‘Val de Tracers Company/ and the* 
‘Bastenne aifli Ganjac Company/ are those 
who have hitherto been the most succesgful in 
laying down asphalto-pavements* See As- 
phAtum, Petroleum, 4c. 

Bitumen, Elastic. Syn. Min'erae caou'- 
tchouc (kod'-chook), EbAterite. A rather * # 
rare species Sf bitumen, differing chiefly from 
the other solid varieties in being elastic. 

Bitumen, liq'uid. Petroleum. 

1 On this point expends the success of the work. Abso- 
lute dryness is a sine qu& non in the process. The mastic 
must also be laid down in dry weather. If, laid m wet, 
damp, or even foggy weather, it will be liable to separate - 
from its bed, and gradually to break up. This is why so 
much of the asphalt and bituminous pavement laid down 
in London, has proved a failure. 

* It is here that the mixture o£$ie bitumen Seriously 
Crushed sufficiently small to pass through Aieibfs . 1 0 to. 
the inch) is made with the sand or gravel; a small portion 
of mineral tar or coal-tax (3 to 7 or 8%) being commonly 
added to promote their furionrand complete Union. 
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BI’rtj'MINOUS. Syn. BiTTjMlyo'sus, L. ; 
Bitumpteux, Pr.; Ebdrbohig, Ger. Of 
bitumen, or resembling or containing it. 

BIX'EINE (-e-m). Tbe red colouring-prin- 
ciple of annotta. It is obtained by treating 
bixine with liquid ammonia, with subsequent 
free contact of air. 

Prop ., Sfc. When pure, a rich deep-red 
powder, soluble in afcpohol and in alkalies, and 
turned blue by sulphuric acid. It appears to 
be oxidised bixine. 

BIS'INE (-in). The yellow colouring-prin- 
ciple of annotta. 

Prep. A solution of annotta is precipitated 
with a solution of acetate of lead ; the precipi- 
tate, after having Leen/washed in cold water, 
is decomposed by sulphuretted hydrogen ; the 
decanted liquor or filtrate yields crystals by 
cautious evaporation. ® 

Prop., Sfc. Yellowish white, turning full 
yellow by exposure to air; soluble in water, 
and freely so in alcohol and in alkaline solu- 
tions ; hy oxidation it is converted into 
bixeine. For a correct knowledge of both 
of these substances we are indebted to M. 
Preisser. ^ * g 

BLACK. Syn. A'teb , 1 Ni'ger, L.; Noir, 
Fr. ; Schwarz, Ger. ; Blac, Bl.ec, Sax. In 
dyeing, &c., of the colour o^ lamp-soot, or of 
night ,* subst., a black colour. 

Black Ash The waste lye of the soapmakers 
is evaporated in large iron boilers, the salt 
separated as if falls down, and then heated in 
a reverberatory furnace until it is partially 
decomposed and fused, when it is run into iron 
pots to cool. It is used in tbe manufacture of 
alum aud common soap. 

Black Colours (kul'-). See Black Pig-- 
OTSTTS. 

Black Draught. See Senna Mixture^ Com- 
pound), 

Black Drop. See Drops, Patent Medi- 
cines, &c. c 

BLACK DYE. Syn. Teinte noire? Ft. ; 
Sohwarze parse, Ger. The following are 
the processes and materials now commonly 
employed in dyeing black ?— 

a. For Cotton : — n 

1. The goods, previously dyed blue, are 
steeped for about 24 hours in a decoctior^ of 
gall-nuts or sumach, then drained, rinsed in 
water, and passed through a bath of acetate of 
rdron for a quarter of an hour; they are next 
agam rinsed in water, and exposed for some 
time to the air ; after which they are passed a 
second time through the bath, to which a little 
mcfre iron-liquor is previously* added. The 
whole process is repeated, if necessary, ac- 
cording to the intensity of the shade of black 
desired. 

%. The goods are steeped in^a mordant of 
acetate of iron, worked well, and then passed 
through a bath of gadder and -logwood for 2 
hours. ,Less permanent than No. 1. 

* Black, deep black; as opposed to alhus, white. 


Obs. About 2 02 . of coarsely powdered galls, 
or 4 02 . of sumach, are required for every 
pound of cotton, in tbe process of galling. 
The first should be boiled in the water, in the 
proportion of about £ gal. of water to every flb. 
of cotton. The sumach-bath is better made by 
mere infusion of that dyd-stuff in very hot 
water. 

3. (For 10 lbs. of cloth.) The goods are put 
into a boiling hath made of 3 lbs. of sumach, 
and allowed to steep, with occasional ‘working/ 
until the liquor is perfectly cold ; they are 
next passed through lime water, and, after 
having drained for a few minutes, immediately 
transferred to and worked for an hour in a 
wferm solution of 2 lbs. of copperas; after free- 
exposure to tbe air, for about an hour, they 
are again passed through lime water, and, after 
draining, * worked' for an hour in a bath made 
with 3 lbs. of logwood, and 1 lb. of fustic ; they 
are then ‘ lifted/ and £ lb. of copperas being 
added, they £re returned to the hath, * worked' 
well for about 30jninutes, and finished. Good 
and deep. 

Obs. Instead of copperas iron-liquor may be 
used, observing to take 1| pint of the latter (of 
tbe ordinary strength) for every lb. of the 
former ordered above. 

b. For Flax and Linen: — 

This/ for tbe most part, closely resembles 
that employed for cotton ; but, in some cases, 
a mordant of iron-liquor, or of copperas, 
followed by passing the goods through lime- 
water, and exposure to the air, precedes the 
dye-bath. 

c. For Silk : — 

Silk goods are dyed much in the same way 
as woollens, hut tbe process is conducted with 
less beat : — 

1. A bath of nut-galls r is given for 12 to 
36^ hours, occasionally working tbe goods 
therein ; they are next taken out, rinsed, and 
well aired, after which they are passed for a 
few minutes through a hath containing sul- 
phate of iron, aud are then again drained, 
rinsed, and aired. The steep in the nut-gall 
bath may he repeated, if necessary, followed, 
as before, by the iron-bath previously reple- 
nished with a little Tresh copperas. The whole 
quantity of galls to be taken for 1 lb. of silk, 
varies with their quality from £ to £ lb., that 
of the copperas (for the first bath), from 3 to 
4 02. r s 

2* (For 1 cwt. of silk.) Boil 22 lhs. of bruised 
Aleppo-galls, for 2 hours, in 90 to 100 galls, of 
water, observing to add boiling water from 
time to time, to compensate for that lost by 
evaporation p to tbe clear bath add 32 lbs. of 
copperas, 1 lbs. of iron-filings, and 21 lbs. of 
gun^j digest with agitation, for I hour, and 
when the ingredients are dissolved, pass the 
silk (previously prepared [‘galled'] with £rd 
of its weight of gall-nuts) through the bath for 
about an hour ; then rinse and air it well ; next 
leave it in the dye-bath for 6 to 12 hours ; and 
this immersion or steep. may he repeated, if 
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necessary, at will. This is said to be the pro- 
cess commonly adopted for velvet at Genoa 
and Tours. 

3. (For 5 lbs. of silk.) Turn the goods for an 
hour through a mordant formed of 1 lb. of cop- 
peras and 2 oz. of nitrate of iron (dyer’s), with 
sufficient water; after rinsing in cold water, 
and airing them, 4 work ’ them, for an hour, in 
a decoction made of 5 lbs. of logwood and X lb. 
of fustic ; then lift them from the bath, add 
2 oz. of copperas, re-immerse, and ‘ work’ them 
well for 10 or 15 minutes longer ; lastly, rinse, 
air, and finish. A full deep black. 

4. (For 5 lbs.) For the mordant use 1 lb. of 
copperas; rinse, and air; for the * dye-bath, 3 a 
decoction of 4 lbs. of logwood to which 1 pinft 
of stale urine has been added; after ‘ lifting ’ 
the goods add 2 oz. more of copperas to the 
bath, and work for 15 minutes, as before. A 
good black. By adding 2 oz. of dyer’s nitrate 
of iron to the mordant the same ingredients 
will give a deep black ; and by substituting a 
little white soap for the urine, ana omitting 
the addition of copperas to the logwood-bath, 
it will give a blue-black. The last may also be 
produced by first dyeing the goods deep blue 
as with ‘prussiate,’ and omitting the urine and 
soap, in which case one half only of the log- 
wood will be required. 

d. For Wool : — 

To produce a good permanent black on. wool, 
or woollen goods, they must be first dyed of a 
deep blue in the indigo-vat, or, more cheaply, 
by the Prussian-blue process. When the goods 
are coarse or common, and price is an object, 
they are generally * rooted’ instead of being 
4 blued.’ This consists in giving them a dun 
or brown colour with the husks of walnuts, or 
the roots of the walnut-tree, or with other like 
cheap astringent substences. # 

1. (For 1 cwt. of wool.) Good logwood-chips, 
20 lbs., and Aleppo -galls, 18 lbs. ; are incloseu 
in a coarse hag, and boiled with water, q. s., 
for 5 or 6 hours ; Ird of this decoction is then 
transferred into another copper, with verdigris, 
2 lbs., and a sufficient quantity of water having 
been added, the goods (previously dyed dark 
blue) are passed through the liquor for two 
hours, at a heat slightly below the boiling- 
point. The goods are next lifted and drained, 
another Jrd of the decoction of logwood a^d 
galls, with copperas, 9 lbs., added to the boiler, 
after which the fire is lowered, and a$ soon as 
the copperas is dissolved, the cloth is returned 
to the bath, and again well ‘worked’ for at 
least an hour. It is then taken out, thoroughly 
aired, and the remaining Ird of the decoction 
added, with sumach, 20 lbs. Ths whole is 
then brought to a boil, and sulphate of iron, 2 
lbs. f together with a pailful of cold water, 
thrown in; after which the goods are put i? a 
t|iird time, and ‘worked’ for one hour; they 
are then taken out,, rinsed^ aired, and again 
passed through the hath for another hour. 
After being thoroughly rinsed, the goods are 
at, once either ‘fulled/ dried, and folded, or 


are further softened and beautified by passing 
them for 15 minutes through a hot weld-bath 
(not boiling), when they are rinsed, &c. (but 
not ‘fulled’), as before. A beautiful though 
expensive dye. W$h management, the above 
quantities .of the ingredients will dye 1J or 
even 11 cwt of wool. 

2. (For 1 cwt) The cloth (previously dyed 
blue) is ‘ galled ’ with 5 of nut-galls, and 
then dyed in a bath made frith 30 lbs. of log- 
wood, to which about 5 lbs. of copperas has been 
added; after which it is rinsed, aired, and 
‘ fulled,’ as before. This is said, by Lewis, to 
be the usual proportions and plan adopted by 
the English dyers. 

3. (For 1 cwt) Make^a balh, as before, with 
fustic, 2 lbs.; logwood, 5 lbs. ; and sumach, 10 
lbs. ; work the (blued) cloth for 3 hours at the 
boiling heat, or near iff; lift it out, add sul- 
phate of iron, 101 lbs., and when dissolved, 
pass the cloth through it for 2 hours ; rinse, 
air well, and again pass the goods througlffche 
hath for an hour ; lastly, rinse until the water 
runs clear. Inferior to the last, hut less ex- 
pensive. 

4. fFor 1 cwt , without previous .blueing or 
‘rooting.’)— a. Work the goods, at about 200° 
Fahr., for 1 hour, in a bath made with 6 to 7 
lbs. of cam- wood ; ^ft, add 61 lbs. of copperas, 
and again work the goods for an hour, after 
which withdraw the fire, and all&w them to 
steep for 10 or 12 homgs ; next drain and rinse 
them, and work them in a second bath made 
with 60 lbs. of logwood for 11 hour ; lift, add 
3 lbs. of copperas, and again work for an hour; 
lastly, rinse, air, and finish b. The goods are 
first worked, for about two hours, in a hath of 
3 lbs. of fustic, in which 5 lbs. of bichromate 
of potash and 4 lbs. of alum have been dis- 
solved; tfter exposure to the air for about an 
hour, and thorough rinsing, they are worked 
for a second two hours in a hath made with 45 
lbs. of logwood, 31 ffls. of barwood or cam; 
wood, aid 3 lbs. of fustic ; they are then lifted, 
and 3 lbs. of copperas having been added to the 
hath, are again immersed and worked for half 
an hour to an hour. • 

5. (For 10 tbs, of wool or w. -cloth.) Work 
the goods for 1 an hour in a bath of 1 tb. of 
cam-yood ; lift, add ^ or 8 oz. of copperas, and 
after working them for 20 minutes, withdraw 
the five, and leave them in the liquor for 10 or 
12 hours ; next rinse them in cold water, drain, 
and then woA: them for an hour in a hath 
made with 5 lbs, of logwood, to which 1 pint 
of urine has been added; lift* add 4 oz. of 
copperas, work |hem for half an hour ledger* 
and, lastly, wash and dry th^m. 

6. (For 1 lbs) Take of galls (bruised), i lb.; 

logwood chips, 11 lb.} for the bath; boil or 
work the goods for 2 hours, take them out, add 
of copperas, 1 lb. ; and when it is dissolved, 
work the goods* through Jbe liquor, for at 
least 2 hours, keeping the bath nearfybokling ; 
again take them out, wash, and air ; then add 
1 oz, more of #ndpass 

* . ’ / , V ’ ’v V , 1 , 
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the cloth through it for another hour ; lastly 
air, rinse, and finish. 

7. (For 5 lbs.) For the first hath — bichro- 
mate of potash, 8 oz.; alum, 6 oz. ; fustic, 4 
oz . ; for the second bath — logwood, 4 lbs. ; bar- 
wood and fustic, of each, 4 oz. ; to .which add, 
after the lift, copperas, 4 oz . ; the process being 
conducted as in 4, b. This, as well as the two 
formulae immediately preceding it, is particu- 
larly suited to articles of dress dyed in the 
small way, at home. When the articles are 
only re-dipped, as it is called, a proportion- 
ately smaller quantity of the ingredients may 
be taken. 

Concluding remarks. In dyeing black, par- 
ticularly on wool, r it is absolutely necessary to 
take Jhe goods out of the dye-bath several 
times, and to expose them to the air. This is 
called tf airing” them, r and is done to allow the 
oxygen of the atmosphere to act upon the 
ingredients of the dye, and especially on the 
iroff} as without this action of the air a good 
colour cannot be produced. The usual propor- 
tions employed by the dyers of England are 
5 lbs . each of galls and copperas, and 30 lbs. of 
logwood, for every cwt. of cloth; but these 
weights are frequently increased for choice 
goods, just as they are always lessened for 
common ones. The other astringent sub- 
stances used as substitutes for galls in dyeing 
black, are taken in quantities proportionate to 
their respective strengths, that of good Aleppo 
gall-nuts being referred to as a standard. 

The German wool-dyers usually commence 
their process with a mordant of Salzburgh 
vitriol (3 parts) and argol (1 part) ; and after 
exposure of the goods, in a cool place, for 
24 hours, work them in a bath of logwood 
(5 to 6 p.) and fustic (2 p.) ; after which the 
hath is restored hy the addition of Verdigris 
(4 p.) dissolved in vinegar and the goods again 
worked through it for about 4 an hour. 
This is for 20 parts weight of wool or cloth. 

Black marinos are usually mordanted (hot) 
with about of their weight of copperas, 
and then aired for 24 hours ; after which they 
are dyed in a boiling hath made with about 
i their weight of logwood witff the addition 
of about 2$ of argol or tartar. 

As black* is the shade,, most commonly at- 
tempted by amateur dyers, it may be here 
necessary to call their attention to what is 
said on mixed fabrics in our article on dyeing- ; 
since an inattention to this point will inevit- 
ably cause the failure of their efforts. 

According to Muspratt, a mixed fabric of 
silk $nd woollen may he dy^d black, by one 
process, as follows ^ — Work the goods an hour 
in a solution of 8 oz. each of tartar and cop- 
peras, and wash out ; work for 15 minutes in 
a decoction of 4 lbs. of logwood; lift, add 1 oz. 
of bichromate of potash, work for 4 an hour, 
and dry* And a jnixed fabric of cotton, silk, 
and woollen Steep for six hours in a hath 
made^ of 2 lbs. of sumach ; then work for an 
hour in a solution of 6 oz. each of tartar, sul- 


phate of copper, and copperas; wash, aud 
work 4 an hour in a decoction of 4 lbs. of 
logwood ; lift, add to the bath 1 oz. of cop- 
peras; work ten minutes, wash, and dry. If 
a very deep black be required, 1 lb. of bark is 
to be added with the logwood. See Dyeing-, 
Mordants, &c. 

BLACK LEAD (led). See Plumbago. 

BLACK PIGMENTS. Syn. Pigmen'ta ni'- 
gra/L. The principal black pigments of com- 
merce are obtained by carbonising organic sub- 
stances (particularly bones), by exposure to a 
dull red heat, in covered vessels out of contact 
with the air ; or hy collecting the soot formed 
during the combustion of unctuous, resinous, 
£nd bituminous matters. Artists and ama- 
teurs also prepare, on the small scale, a variety 
of blacks, many of which are not procurable 
at the colour-shops. This they effect either hy 
the carbonisation of substances not usually 
employed for the purpose, or by simply re- 
ducing to powder certain mineral productions 
selected on account of the peculiar shades of 
colour which they respectively possess. Some 
of the last might, however, be more appro- 
priately classed with browns. The following 
list embraces most of these articles : — 

An'imal-Black. Bone-black. 

Beech'-Black. Carbonised beech- wood. 

Blue'-Black. Vine-twigs dried and then 
carefully carbonised, in covered vessels, until 
of the proper shade. That of the ancients 
was made of wine-lees. Pit-coal, carefully 
burnt at a white heat, then quenched in water, 
dried, and well ground, forms a cheap, good, 
and durable blue-black, fit for most ordinary 
purposes. See Frankfort-black. 

Bone'-Black. Syn. 1'vory-black (of com- 
merce) ; Car'bo os'sis, Os us'tum ni'grum, 
E'bur it. n. (yena'le), &<£, L. ; Noir d'os, &c., 
Fr. ; Knochenschwaetz, &c,, Ger. Carbon- 
iSed bones reduced to powder. That of com- 
merce is usually the residuum of the distillation 
of bone-spirit. Inferior to true ivory-black ; 
having a slight, but peculiar reddish tinge, 
from which the latter is quite free. Besides 
its use as a pigment, it is extensively employed 
in making blacking, as a material for the 
moulds of founders, as a clarifier and bleacher 
of liquids, &c. See Ivory-black and Ani- 
mal Charcoal. 

Cas'sel-Blackf Cologne'- Black. Ivory-black. 

Coal'-Black. See- Blue-black and New- 
castle-black. 

Composi"tion-Black (-zish'-un-). The se- 
lected portion of the residuum of the process 
of making prussiate of potash from blood and 
hoofs. — Usrti both as a pigment, and to de- 
colour organic solutions, which it does better 
than bone-black. 

Uork'-Black. Spanish-black. 

iV'rey-Black, Floree d’Inde. The dried 
scum of the dyer’s wood-bath. A superior 
blue-black. 

Frank/ fort-Black, Noir be Fbanceort. 
From vine-twigs dried, carbonised, to a Tull. 
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black, and then ground very fine. An excel- 
lent black pigment ; also used by the copper- 
plate printers to make their ink. See Blue- 
black. 

Hartsliorn-Black. Resembles ivory-black, 
which is now usually sold for it. It was for- 
merly prepared by carbonising the residuum of 
the distillation of spirit of hartshorn. 

Tvory-Black. Syn. Car'bo eb'oris, E'bur 
us'tum ni'grum, L. ; Noir d'iyoire, &c., 
Fr. ; Eleenbeinschwartz, Kohle von el- 
eenbein, Ger. From waste fragments and 
turnings of ivory, by careful exposure in co- 
vered crucibles, avoiding excess of heat or 
over-burning. The whole having been allowed 
to become quite cold, the crucibles are opened 
and their contents reduced to fine powder. For 
the first quality only the richest coloured por- 
tion of the charcoal is selected, and this, after 
being powdered, is ground with water on por- 
phyry, washed on a filter with warm water, and 
then dried. A very rich and beautiful black. 
It is brighter than even peach-gtone black, and 
is quite free from the reddish tinge of bone- 
black. With white-lead it forms a rich pearl- 
gray. See Bone-black. 

Jamaica-Black (-ma'-). Sugar-black. 

lamp'-Black. Syn. Fuli'oo lucer'nbs, F. 
pi'nea, &c., L.; Noir be eumee, &c., Fr.; 
Kienruss, &c., Ger. Prep. 1. (On the small 
scale.) A conical funnel of tin-plate furnished 
with a small pipe to convey the fumes from the 
apartment, is suspended over a lamp fed with 
•oil, tallow, coal-tar, or crude naphtha, the 
wick being large and so arranged as to burn 
with a full smoky flame. Large spongy, mush- 
room-like concretions of an exceedingly light, 
very black, carbonaceous matter, gradually 
form at the summit of the cone, and must he 
collected from time to time. The funnel should 
be united to the smoke-pipe by means of wire, 
and no solder should he used for the joints or 
either. 

2. ( Commercial .) On the large scale, lamp- 
black is now generally made by burning bone- 
oil (previously freed from its ammonia), or 
common coal-tar, and receiving the smoke 
in a suitable chamber. In the patented process 
of Messrs. Martin and Grafton, the coal-tar 
is violently agitated with lime-water until the 
two are well mixed, after which it is allowed 
to subside, and the lime-water* having been 
drawn off, the tar is washed* several times with 
hot water. After subsidence and decantation, 
it is put into stills, and rectified. The crude 
naphtha in the receiver is then put into a long 
cast-iron tube furnished with numerous large 
burners, underneath which is a furnace to heat 
the pipe to nearly the boiling-point. Over 
each burner is a sort of funnel which goes intp 
a cast-iron pipe or main, which thus receives 
the smoke from all the burners. From this 
main the smoke is conveyed by large pipes to 
a succession of boxes or chambers, and thence 
into a series of large canvas bags' arranged 
side by side, and connected together at top and 


bottom alternately. Fifty to eighty of these 
* bags’ are employed ; the last one being left 
open to admit of the escape of the smoke, 
which has thus been made to traverse a space 
of about 400 yards.! As soon as the hags con- 
tain any considerable quantity of black, they 
are removed and emptied. The black depo- 
sited in the last hag is the finest and best, and 
it becomes prsgressively eo|rse as it approaches 
the furnace. J 

Ohs. The state of minute division in which 
the carbon exists in good lamp-black is such as 
cannot be given to any other matter, not even 
by grinding it on porphyry, or by e elutriation’ 
or * washing over* with water. On this ac- 
count it goes a great way in every kind of 
painting. Xt may he rendered drier and* lees 
oily by gentle calcination in close vessels, when 
it is called burnt lamp-blhck, and may then he 
used as a water-colour ; or its greasiness may 
be removed by the alkali-treatment, noticed 
under Indian ink. It is the basis of Indian 
ink, printer’s ink, and most black paints. 

J Russian Lamp -black is the soot produced by 
burning the chips of resinous deal. It is ob- 
jectit&able chiefly from being liable to take 
fire spontaneously when leffc for some time 
moistened with oil. 

Manganese'-Blacfc (-neze 7 -). Native bin- 
oxide of manganese. Durable and dries well. 

Newcastle -Black. From the ricfter-looking 
varieties of pit-coal by grinding, % and elutria- 
tion. Brown black or, in thin layers, deep 
brown. It is, perhaps, (t the most useful brown 
the artist can place on his palette ; being re- 
markably clear, not so warm as Vandyke-brown, 
and serving as a shadow for blues, reds, and 
yellows, when glazed over them. It seems 
almost certain that Titian made large use of 
this material.” See Blue-black {anti). % 
Opor'to -Black. Carbonised wine-lees. 
Par'is-Black, N oir de Pa ris . From turner’s 
hone-dust, treated as fdr ivory-black. Works 
well hotfl in oil and water. It is commonly 
sold for real ivory -black, and for burnt lamp- 
black. 

Peach-stone Black.* From the stones or 
kernels of peaches, cherries, and other similar 
fruits, treated as for ivory-black. A bright, 
rich yack; works well with oil; with white- 
lead and oil it makes old gray. 

Pit'coal Black. Newcastle-black. 

Pm s^sian-B^ack. (pruslf-an). Composition- 
black. 

Riee'-Black. Rice-charcoal. Inferior* 
Rus"sian Black. See Lamp-black. 
Soot'-Black (so^t 7 -). The soot oi coal-fires,’ 
ground, and sifted. Used in common paint, 
and to colour whitewash ; with Venetian-red 
and oil, it makes chocolate-colour; also .used 
to make gray mortar. ^ ‘ 

Span'ish Black. From cork-cuttings , car- 
bonised, as bone-blafck. Resembles Frankfort- 
black, but works softer. f * 

SugAr-Blaek (shoog^-),.: Carbenkedmoist 
sugar. ■" Has ' little -washing 
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drawings is equal in mellowness to Indian ink 
and Bistre. 

Sun'derland Black. N ewcastle-black. 

Tumor’s Black. Paris-black. 

Vine'-twig Black. Frankfort-black. 

Wheat'-Black (hwete'-). Carbonised wheat. 
It has a good colour, a full body, and dries 
hard and quickly with oil. 

BLACKBERRIf. The poplar name of 
ru'bus fructico'sw (Linn.) or the common 
4 bramble/ Fruit (black'beeeies ; muses 
de BONCE, Fr.), antiscorbutic and wholesome, 
but in excess apt to sicken,* twigs, used in 
dyeing black ; root, astringent, formerly used 
in booping-cougji. 

American Blackberry. The rufbus villo'i 
Root, astringent and tonic ; officinal 
in the Ph. U, S. 

BLACKING. Syn. Cieage (des bottes), 
Noie (pour les souliers), Fr.; Schwabze, 
SgHUHSCBrwAEZE, Ger. An article too well 
known to require description. 

Hist., fyc. Blacking, and other polishes for 
leather, were undoubtedly in common use 
among the ancients; but the compound to 
which we now mor^ particularly apjfty the 
name is of comparatively modern invention. 
The latter appears to have been first intro- 
duced into England fro^> Paris, during the 
reign of Chas. II, but was not in common use 
Among £$e masses of our population much 
before the fiddle of the 18th century. 

The general and still increasing use cf 
blacking as a polish for hoots and shoes by 
all classes of the inhabitants of civilised coun- 
tries, has given an extent and importance to 
its manufacture winch a stranger to the sub- 
ject would scarcely be led to suspect. The 
princely establishments of some of the firms 
who compound this sable article, cannot fail 
to have arrested the attention of the pas- ^ 
senger through the streets of this great metro-’ 
polls ; whilst the enormous fortune acquired 
by one of their late members, ana, for the 
most part, bequeathed by him for purposes of 
charity and philanthropy, has invested both 
the donor and his craft with^an interest and 
notoriety which they did not previously pos- 
sess. ^ At the present time, the consumption of 
blackingns greater thaa at any former period; 
and of this, as of many other articles, England 
is the principals manufactory for the world, 
alike distinguished for the extent of her trade 
and the excellent quality of this product of 
her industry. . In truth, England excels all 
. other nations in the manufacture of common 
shoe-blacking ; and, perhaps in no other coun- 
try is an equal attention paid to the cleanliness 
and appearance of the external clothing of the 
feet. 

Frep. I. Liquid Blacking : — 

1. Take of bone-black, 16 parts ; treacle, 12 
parjp<$ oil of vitriol, 3 j5aS*ts ; sperm oil, 1 2 

. 1 Sperm oil is’ commonly regarded as the best for black- 
mg; but pole seal oil is thought by some to be quite as ( 
good. The cod-liver oil of the curriers, if clear, is less ex- J 


parts ; gum-arabic, I part ; strong vinegar, or 
sour beer, 48 to 50 parts ; 2 (all by weight ;) 
place the bone-black in a capacious wooden, 
stone-ware, or enamelled iron vessel, 3 add the 
oil, and rub them well together; next gra- 
dually add the treacle, and actively and 
patiently grind or rub the mass, after each 
addition, until the oil is perfectly killed, 
and finally for some time afterwards, to ensure 
complete admixture; then cautiously dilute 
the vitriol with about three times ^ its bulk of 
water, and add it, in separate portions, to the 
former mixture, observing to stir the whole 
together, as rapidly as possible, on each addi- 
tion of the acid, and for some minutes after 
ifthe whole is added, so as to render the mass 
thoroughly smooth and homogeneous ; let it 
stand, covered over, for two or three days, or 
longer, stirring it, in the mean time, for 15 or 
20 minutes daily ; lastly, having dissolved the 
gum in the vinegar, add the solution gradu- 
ally to the rest, and stir the whole together 
briskly for sojne time, and again daily for 
3 or 4 days. It may be further diluted, at 
will, with a little more vinegar or beer, or with 
water; but unnecessary or excessive dilution 
should he avoided, as the richness and quality 
of the blacking become proportionately re- 
duced. If all the ingredients (except the 
vitriol) be made hot before admixture, the 
shining quality of the product will be greatly 
improved, and the process may be short- 
ened. 4 

2. Ivory-black, 16 parts; treacle, 8 parts; 
oil of vitriol, 4 parts; (diluted with) water, 

2 parts; oil, 2 parts; gum-arabic, 1 part; 
soft water (for the final dilution, instead of 
vinegar), 64 parts; mixed, &c., as before. 
Excellent. 

3. As the^last ; but taking only 6 parts of 
treacle, 1 part of oil, and omitting the gum- 
arabic. Good. A commoner article of liquid 
blacking does not sell. 

4. (Bryant and James's India-bubbeb 
Liquid Blacking. — Patent dated 1836.) Take 
of India rubber (in small pieces), 18 02 . ,* hot 
rape oil, 9 lbs . (say 1 gal.) ; dissolve ; to the 
solution add of ivory-black (in very fine pow- 
der), 60 lbs . ; trfiacle, 45 lbs. ,* mix thoroughly; 
further add of gum-arabic, 1 lb., dissolved in 
vinegar (No. 24), 20 galls. ; reduce the whole 
to a perfect "state of smoothness and admix- 
ture by trituration in a paint-mill ; throw the 
compound into a wooden vessel, and add, very 
gradually, of sulphuric acid, 12 lbs. ; continue 
the stirring for £ an- hour, repeating it daily 
for 14 days; then add of gum-arabic (in fine 

. 9 ; 
pensive, and probably better than either of them. Commott 
olive oil , and refined rape oil , are, however, those most 1 
generally used by the blacking-makers. 

% That is, 3 to 3^ times the might of the ivory-black. 

3 Metallic vessels mast be avoided. * 

* By taking the 4 parts* ordered in this and the other , 
formulas as so many J lbs., lbs., £ cwts., or cwts., the pro-* 
portions of each ingredient for any quantity of blacking, i 
from a | of a lb., or a £ pint, up to 2 tons, or nearly 450 

~ ““ and so on of even latgor 1 

— 


galls., will be at onqe seen 
quantities. 



powder), 3 lbs.; 1 again mix well, and repeat 
the stirring for £ an hour daily for 14 days 
longer, when the liquid blacking will be ready 
for use, or for bottling. The quality is very 
excellent; but this, probably, does not depend 
on the presence of the India rubber, but on 
the general correctness of the proportions, and 
the care and completeness with which they 
are mixed. 

5. ( Without Vitriol.) Take of ivory-black 
(in very fine powder), 2 lbs. ; treacle, 1£ lb. ; 
sperm oil, £ pint ; mix, as before ; then add of 
gum-arabic, 1 o&. ; (dissolved in) strong vine- 
gar, £ pint ,* mix well ; the next day further 
add of good vinegar, or strong sour beer, 3 to 
4. pints (or gr. si ) ; stir briskly for a £ of an^ 
hour, and again once a day for a week. Ex- 
cellent. A cheaper, but inferior article, may 
be made by the reductions and omissions no- 
ticed above. 

6. From paste-blacking (see below), by re- 
ducing it with sufficient vinegar, sour beer, or 
water, to give it the liquid forpi. 2 

II. Paste Blacking- : — 

1. Qualities from good to super- excellent 
may be made from any of the preceding 
formulae, by simply omitting the final dilu- 
tion with the vinegar, sour beer, or water, 
therein ordered at the end of the process. 

2. (Bryant and James’s India-btjbbeb 

Paste Blacking.— Patent dated 1836.) Of 
India-rubber oil, ivory-black, treacle, and gum- 
arabic, the same as for their liquid blacking 
(see I, 4, above), but dissolving the last in 
only 12 lbs. (say 6 quarts), instead of 20 galls, 
of vinegar ; grinding to a smooth paste in a 
colour-mill, and then adding of oil of vitriol, 
12 lbs., as before. The mass is to be stirred 
daily for a week, when it will be fit for use, or 
potting. 3 Excellent. * - # 

# 3. Ivory -black, 1 cwt. ; treacle, 28 lbs. ; rape 
oil (or other cheap oil), 1 gal. ; mix, as before ; 
then add of oil of vitriol, 21 lbs.; (diluted with) 
water, 2 galls. ; mix them quickly and tho- 
roughly by forcible stirring with a strong 
wooden spatula, and as soon as admixture is 
complete, but whilst still fuming, put the cover 
on the ttib, and leave it till the next day, when 
(without further stirring) it will be fit for use 
or sale. 4 Good ordinary. Used for packets 
and tins. # 

4. As the last ; but adding with the ivory - 
* # 

1 This should be gently rubbed through a sieve, held 
over the blacking by one person, whilst another stirs the 
mass assiduously with the spatula. 

. % It is sometimes convenient to prepare liquid blacking 
m this way from- a stock of ‘paste-blacking’ already on 
Ix&tid, 

8 The final addition of the 3 lbs. of powdered gum, 
ordered in the formula of their liquid blacking, is not 
mentioned by the patentees ; and we, therefore, presume 
they do not intend it to be made. If made, it should 
be at the end of the week, and the daily stirring must 
then be continued for another week. Tins addition, or 
omission, enables us to produce two qualities from the 
same formula. 

4 The object here is to make the product as spongy and 
fight as possible, so that the purchaser may fancyhe has 
a great deal for his money. 
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black, &c., 14 to 28 lbs. of coal-soot 5 (siftedV 
omitting one halfof the oil, and diluting', id; 
vitriol with an extra gal. of water. Interns, 
Chiefly used for Id. and £ d . packets. 6 

5. (Gebman Bj&ceing.) Ivory-blaetali- 

part ; treacle, £ pare ; sweet oil, £ part ; ting 
as before; then stir in a mixture of hid to 
chloric acid, § part; oil of vitriol, £ part solu- 
separately diluted with t\fice its weijt clear 
water before mixing them'Ci This formatted 
ordinary paste-blacking of Germany, accdflie 
ing to Liebig. r . 

6. ( Without Vitriol.) As I, 6 (ante) ; but 
with the omission of the last £ gal. of e vi me 

- -and 

Concluding remarks. , To produce a Used 
rate article of blacking it is absolutely 
sary that the ingredients be of the best quali'31- 
and used in the proper proportions ; and that 
the order of their admixture, and the general 
manipulations, he conducted, under ordinary 
circumstances, in the manner described in one 
first of the above formulae. The proportions 
of the treacle and the oil (the most expensive 
of the ingredients) should not he stinted; and, 
indeed, that of the latter may be* safely in- 
creased in quantity, without materially affect- 
ing the polish, and with manifest advantage 
as far as the softness and durability of the 
leather to which it is applied, is concerned. 
The manipulations required in the manufacture 
of both paste-blacking $nd liquid flacking, are 
essentially the same; the difference between 
tbe two articles, when the same materials are 
used, depending entirely on the quantity of 
liquid added. Thus, as noticed before, by 
diluting paste-blacking with water, vinegar, 
or beer-bottoms, it may he converted into 
liquid blacking of a nearly similar quality ; 
and, by*using less fluid matter, the ingre- 
dients of liquid blacking will produce paste- 
blacking. One thing must, however, be ob- 
served, and that is, that the ivory -black used for 
liquid backing should he reduced to a much 
finer powder than- for paste-blacking; as, if 
this is not attended to, it is apt to settle at the 
bottom, and to be witlf difficulty again diffused 
through the liquid. Persons who object to 
the use of blacking containing oil of vitriol, 
may employ formula J, 5, or II, 6 (above). The 
vitriol, however, greatly contributes to pro- 
mote the shining properties of the blacking; 
and in small guantities, or in the proper pro- 
portion, is not so injurious to the leather as 
some persons have represented; as it wholly 
unites itself to the lime of the hone-phosphate 
contained in the ivory -black, and is thus neu- 
tralised, insoluble sulphate, of lime, and an 
acid phosphateor superphosphate, being formed. 
It is the latter that gives the acidity to a well- j 
made sample of blacking, and not tbe $nl-j 

5 This is also to give bulk. fl I 

6 A still more commofi article is vended in thqmoxth off 

England, and in Scotland, m which the oil islbufcte$ 
altogether. The sale of such blankings (?) is disreputable^ 
when it m remembered that areally goo&^cte may he 
made for &?.fo3£i*per U. , , . « ? ^ * 
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Vhuric acid originally added to it. In this 
a^y^he larger .portion of the ivory-black is 
Sliced to a state of extremely minute divi- 
and with the other ingredients forms a 
V^ngly adhesive paste, Jwhich clings to the 
yyace of the leather, and is susceptible of 
It h4 vin g a high polish by friction when in a 
hardly dry state. This is the reason why 
BlJblack shoulf never he -employed for 
to the eiffusion of the necessary pro- 
* br^ion of bone-black, as it has no earthy base 
jyj absorb or neutralise the acid, which, if left 
\n a free state, would prove very hurtful to the 
Cither. Oil of vitriol is now employed in the 
in bnfacture of ^all the more celebrated and 
Ajnslve blackings > and that, simply because 
(Ai^her substance is known so efficient, and 
ip little injurious to the leather. In the 
common blackings <5f Germany, hydrochloric 
acid is often used to the entire exclusion of 
oil of vitriol; hut blacking so prepared pos- 
sesses several disadvantages from which that 
of England is free. In the best German 
blackings only a small portion of this acid is 
used, as may be seen by reference to formula 
II, 5 (above). The addition of wbite-tf-egg, 
isinglass, and similar articles 1 to blacking, 
always proves injurious, as they tend to stiffen 
the leather, and to make^t crack, without at 
all improving its polishing properties. Even 
gum-arabfc, in quantity, is on this account, 
objectionaljle. Oil ha$ an opposite tendency, 
and, as already stated, the quantity com- 
monly used may be increased with advantage. 
Kesin oil should be particularly avoided. 

Dr. Ure has recommended the use of a little 
copperas 2 in blacking; with the object, we 
presume, of striking a black with the tan in 
" the leather; but except /with new, or nearly 
pew leather, this effect would not oe£ur, whilst 
its presence, if not objectionable, would other- 
wise be useless. 

The only improvement that has been in- 
troduced in the manufacture of * blacking 
since the early days of the celebrated Day & 
Martin is, a few hours after the conclusion of 
the ^ mixture of the ingredients, (but before 
adding the vinegar, if any/ to simmer the 
whole very gently, for about 8 or 10 minutes, 
observing to stir it assiduously all the time. 
The fire must then be withdrawn, and the 
pan covered ove% until it is quite cold, when 
•half an hour’s lusty stirring^ will finish the 
process. 3 In this way a degree of maturity and 

1 In Scotland, flour-paste soured by keeping, is often 
• substituted for part of the treacle in the common black- 
ings ; with the effect, however, of freatly impairing their 
polishing qualities, qpd causing the leather to rapidly be- 
. fome stiff, and to crack. Further, such blacking will not 
keep, often growing mouldy and hard in two or three 
weeks. 

* The proportion recommended %j Dr. Ure is l oz. to 
each lb. of bone-black, dissolved in 10 parts of water, and 
to be added with the vitnol. 

v t ¥ 6 a $* ma 8 enamelled cast-mA boiler, with a concave 
bottcfa, should be used for this purpose; in which case 
the ingredients can be mixed in it, and thus the trouble of 
removal avoided. If a common copper or cast-iron boiler 
be employed, the blacking must not be allowed to remain 


brilliancy will be imparted to the product, 
which, without the application of heat, it would 
take months to acquire, if, indeed, it ever 
reached it.* 

As it is generally more convenient to 
measure than to weigh liquids, it may be 
useful to remind the reader that, in round 
numbers, 

1 gal. of oil weighs 9i lbs. 

1 „ sowrbeer „ 10£ „ 

1 „ vinegar \ , n 

1 „ water f ” ” 

We may here further remark that the black- 
ings of different houses vary considerably in 
^some of their properties; as also do those of 
even the same maker by age. Some blackings 
dry off rapidly, and give a very brilliant polish 
with very little labour ; whilst others take a 
little longer to * dry off/ and somewhat more 
labour to polish them. The former are best 
adapted to hasty use, and when a very bril- 
liant surface is desired; the latter when depth 
of polish, without extreme brilliancy, satisfies 
the wearer. The first best meets the require- 
ments of fashionable life; the last, those of 
the middle classes and pedestrians exposed to 
dirt, mud, and the various vicissitudes of tra- 
velling and weather. To the one belong the 
* blackings’ of Everett, Day & Martin, &c. ; to 
the other, those of Warren, Bryant & James, 
and most of the smaller manufacturers, with 
nearly all the paste-blacking of the more 
respectable shops. Time, however, equalises 
the qualities of these two classes. Black- 
ings which are crude, moist, and oily, lose 
these properties, and become drier and more 
brilliant by age. The practice of several of 
the first-class West-end boot and shoe makers 
is never to use a blacking which they have not 
had in thei:ff stock at least a twelvemonth. 
r ' Blacking, both liquid and paste, should he 
stored in a cool and moderately dry cellar; 
and wh4n in use should be kept corked or 
otherwise excluded from the air. Exposure or 
desiccation destroys most of its best qualities. 

The present annual value of the blacking 
consumed in the United Kingdom is estimated 
at 562,5002., or about 4f d. per head for the 
whole population ; while the collective yearly 
value of that exported is about 35,0002. 
f [See Blacking Balls, Bone-black, Boots 
and Shoes, Leather, Sulphuric Acid, &c. : 1 
also below?] 

Blacking, Automatic. Syn. Sele-shi^ning 
blacking, SpanIsh japan, &c. JPrep. I, 
Gum-arabic, 4 oz. ,* treacle or coarse moist 
sugar, 1 j; oz. ; good black ink, \ pint ; strong 
vinegar* 2 oz. ; rectified spirit of wine and i 
sweet oil, of each 1 oz. ; dissolve the gum in \ 
the ink, add the oil, and rnb them in a mortar, 
or shake them together for some time, until 
they are thoroughly united; then add the J 
vinegar, and lastly, the spirit. i 

in it longer than necessary to give ft the ‘simmer/ at the J 
conclnsion of which .^should be toed out into a wooden 1 
tub or vat to cool , ,,, , j 
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2. Lamp-black, f oz. ; indigo (in fine pow- 
der), 1 dr. ; put them in a mortar, or basin, 
and rub them with sufficient mucilage (made 
by dissolving 4 oz. of gum in £ pint of strong 
vinegar) to form a thin paste ; add very gra- 
dually, of sweet oil, 1 oz. ; and triturate until 
their union is complete, adding toward the end 
the rest of the mucilage ; then further add of 
treacle, l£oz.; and afterwards, successively, of 
strong vinegar, 2 oz. ; rectified spirit, 1 oz.; 
lastly, bottle for use. 

3. Mix the whites of 2 eggs with a table- 
spoonful of spirit of wine, 2 large lumps of 
sugar (crushed), and sufficient finely powdered 
ivory-black to give the required colour and 
thickness, avoiding excess. 

Ohs. The above are chiefly used for dress 
boots and shoes. The first two are applied to 
the leather with the tip of the finger, or a 
sponge, and then allowed to dry out of the 
dust. The third is commonly laid on with a 
sponge or soft brush, and when almost dry or 
hard may have its polish heightened with a 
brush or soft rubber, alter which it is left for 
a few hours to harden. It may also be used 
to revive the faded black leather seats and 
backs of old chairs. They all possess great 
brilliancy for a time ; but are only adapted to 
clean, dry weather, or indoor use. They should' 
all be applied to the leather as thinly as possi- 
ble, as otherwise they soon crack off. 

Blacking, Hardness. Good glue or gelatine, 
4 oz. ; gum-arabic, 3 oz. ; water, f pint ; dis- 
solve by heat ; add of treacle, 6 oz. ; ivory- 
black (in very fine powder), 5 oz.; and gently 
evaporate, with constant trituration, until of a 
proper consistence when cold; when nearly cold 
put it into bottles, and cork them down. For 
use, the bottle may be warmed a little to thin 
it, if necessary. Boes*not resist #ie wet. 

2. Mutton-suet, 2 oz.; bees-wax (pure), 6 
oz.; melt, add of sugar candy (in fine powder),* 
6 oz.; soft soap, 2 oz.; lamp-black, 2£ oz.; 
indigo (in fine powder), £ oz.; when thoroughly 
incorporated, further add of oil of turpentine, 
i pint ; and pour it into pots or tins. 

3. Bees’-wax, 1 lb. ; soft soap, 6 oz. ; ivory- 
black, l lb. ; Prussian blue, 1 oz. ; (ground in) 
linseed oil, 2 oz.; oil of turpentine, \ pint; to 
be mixed, &c., as before. 

Ohs. The above are used by laying a vei^ 
little of them on the leather, evenly spreading 
it over the surface, and then polishing it by 
gentle friction with a brush, or a soft rubber. 
-The last two are waterproof. Numerous com- 
positions of the class are vended by the sadlers 
and oilmen, but tbe mass of them are unche- 
mical mixtures, badly prepared, and*cause dis- 
appointment to those who use them. Such is 
not the case with the products of the above 
formulae, if we may rely on the statements of 
those who have employed them for years. The 
last two are suitable for both harness and car- 
riage leather* See Heel Bales, &e. 

BLADDER.- 8yn. Vesica, L.; Vessie, Ft.; 
Blase, Blatter, Ger v In anatomy, fee., a 
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thin membranous sac or hag, in an animal, 
serving as a receptacle for some secreted ^uid; 
appr., the urinary bladder. See Calculus, 
Inflammation, Bupture, &c. 

Bladders. (In commerce.) The better quali- 
ties of these articles are prepared by cutting 
off the fat and loose membranes attached to 
them, and washing them first in a weak solu- 
tion of chloride of lime, and jkf ter wards in clear 
water; they are then blown: out and submitted 
to strong pressure by rolling them under the 
arm, by which they become considerably larger; 
they are next blown quite tight, dried, and 
tied up in dozens. Commoner qualities are 
merely emptied, the loose fat removed, and 
'then blown out, and string up to dry. — Used 
chiefly by druggists and oilmen to tie. 
pots, bottles, and jars, and to con bain pill- 
masses, hard extracts, arffi other similar sub- 
stances ; also in surgery, to cover wounds, sore 
heads, &c .—Ohs. Bladders should never he 
purchased unless perfectly dry and air-tigEE; 
as, if the reverse be the case, they will neither 
keep nor prove useful, but will rapidly become 
rotten and evolve a most offensive odour. If 
purchased whilst damp^they should Be at once 
hung up in a current of air, so as to dry as 
soon as possible. 

BLAIN* (blane).* A boil; a sore; a pus- 
tule. 

BLANC (blony). [Fr.] In cooffiery, a dish 
which, according to Mr$. Bundell, js formed of 
grated bacon and suet, of each, 1 lb. ; butter, 
l lb. ; 2 lemons ; 3 or 4 carrots (cut into dice); 

3 or 4 onions; and a little water; the whole 
being simmered for a short time, with or 
without the addition of a glass of sherry or 
marsala, before serving. 

BLANCHTNGr. Syn. Candica'tio, Deal- 
ba'tio, fee., L.; Blanchiment, &c., Fr.; 
Bleichen, &o., Ger. A whitening, or making 
white; a growing white. In some cases it 
means decortication. See Almonds, Bleach- 
ing-, Decoloration, &c. 

Blanching. In cookery , an operation in- 
tended to impart whiteness, plumpness, and 
softness, to joints offkneat, poultry, tongues, 
palates, &c. I? is usually performed by put- 
ting the articles into cold water, which isBhen 
gradi^lly raised to*the boiling-peint, when 
they are at once taken out, plunged into cold 
water, and left there until^quite cold. They 
are subsequently removed and wiped dry, ready 
for being dressed. 

Ohs. The operation of blanching meat, 
although it renders it more sightly according 
to the notions of, fashionable life, at the same 
time lessensits nutritive qualities, by abstracting 
a portion of the soluble saline matter which 
it contains, especially the phosphates, and thus 
deprives it of dhe. of the principal features 
which distinguish fresh meat from salted meat. 
Animal food, before , being ^dressed, be 
washed or rinsed in cold water witbdfiffffijury, 
provided it be quickly done; but ft cannot be 
soaked in water at any: temp^cature much 



below the boiling-point without the surface, 
ana fae parts near it, being^endered less nu- 
tritious. Washing meat when first received 
tram the butcher is, indeed, a necessary act 
ot cleanliness ; but soakjhg it for some time 

«trf er l . 1S 1 ^ neCeSSar y’ and for the r6a sons 

stated, should be avoided. 

Strong acetic acid (concentrated vinegar) 
poured on or rufbed over ha7d lean meat, 
gradually renders fet soft and gelatinous. Ordi- 
nary household vinegar has the same effect, 
ut m a less degree. Tough meat thus treated 

mAr.f'f Sh ? fc tlm * before Messing it, becomes 
more tender and digestible, though somewhat 
less nutritious; whilst the taste and flavour of 
toejmegar « removed by the heat subse- 
employed m dressing it. 

BLAUCMAN G-E / . (blo-monyzh't). 

Blancmanges (blony-mon^-zha), Fr. Lite - 

She hnf “ coo/ce ^ a “rfected 
W le jelly. It is commonly prepared bv 
simmenng 1 o*. of isinglass, 2 or V ol of 
lump sugar, and a little flavouring, 1 in about 

is dissolved, when 
the whole is thrown into a jelly-bag, and the 
strained Hquor is allowed to cool and solidify • 
it is next remelted by a gentle heat, and' 
when nearly cold, poured into moulds, which 

on?„d e rt pre Y 10 “ d y rubbed with a little salad 
oil and tlmn wiped out again. 

™ od gelatine, or strong calves’ feet 

Another JP™ for the isinglass. 

i nin^nf T ? e ? eI1 y is niade with Sbout 
i pmt of water (instead of milk), when 1 pint 

rem Se°d d S ,b ’ % of “-m, i/’added 4 "the 

remelted jelly. Sometimes ground rice or 
arrow-root is employed in lieu of isinrfass 

S 1 ' W™£ P Tv dUCt “ CalIed ^-BBAITOMAN&B,’ 

»•> « the case may he! 
iBAKSPA BENT BIAffCMAN(H 2 is merely cla- 

?Stnnct 81 T glaSS ' J " elIyj fi aTOUr ed. See Cbeam 
I smaiiss, and Jehy. 

/■/, ^hANOTETTE' (blanp'-ket'). [Fr.] In 
coohery, a facies of white fricasee. Vis also 

and of. 6 ° f r d ? licate 8 Pecies of white wine! 
and 0 f a particular sort of pear. 

BXAST DIG. In civil and militarv 

*5® Eruption of lw;ks, &c., b! the' 
explosion^ of gunpowder, or other like 4ate- 

POTOEES (Melville and Cal- 
low’s) Prep. 1.»(PowdebKo, 1.) Chlorate 
1 p °* assa ’ 2 parts; red sulphsret of arsenic 

Sr a°nd e h ? Xr te ^ reduced to 

lZh ’ mixed together, scrunu- 

lonsly avoiding the use of iron insteuStt 
percussion, much friction, the slightest eon* 

*2 fieT test coa - 


I f. (Powdeb So. S.) Chlorate of potass 
I and ferrocyanide of potassium, equal parts. 

. 9 is - These compounds are not permanent] 
injured by either salt or fresh water, mere]' 
requiring to be dried to regain their explosivl 
character. They possess fully eight times tbi 
force of ordinary powdef*. One of their ad 
vantages, especially to the underground miner 
is the very trifling amount of asmoke produced 
by their explosion. On the other hand the 
extreme facility with which they explode bv 
attrition, contact with a strong acid, and a 
slight elevation of temperature, render them 
unsuited to most of the purposes of ordinary 
gunpowder. On this account they should only 
be prepared in small quantities at a time, and 
with the utmost caution. Mr. Callow the 
inventor of them, lost several of his finders 
and was rendered a cripple for life, by an ex- 
plosion of the kind referred to, which occurred 
only a few weeks after the sealing of his patent. 
A straw. Of small strip of wood, only slightly 
wetted with oil of vitriol, and applied to a 
small heap of the powder, produces instan- 
taneous explosion. See Gun-cotton, Gun- 
powder, Mining, &c. * 

BLEACHTKTG. (blecheM. Sun Beat 
ba'tio (.sh’o), Insola'tio, 3 L> L.?Bl ancS 
ment, Bdanohissage, Fr.; Bleichen, Ger. 
The process by which the colour of bodies 
natural or acquired, is removed, and by which 
they are rendered white or colourless. It is 
jre particu arly applied to the decoloration 
them filaments > and of <*oths made of 

JSut. Bleaching is a very ancient art as 
passages referring to it in tie earlier sacred 
and profane writers fully testify. It had pro- 
bably reached a high degree of excellence 
among the AiMtaSil o/the first A SS yS 
and was certainly practised in Egypt 
{long before the commencement of written 
history We may fairly assume thlt flne 
white linen formed part of the “raiment” 
which, together with « jewels of gold and 
jewels of silver,” and “precious ’things” * 
Abraham sent as presents to the beautflil 
Bebeeca and her family,** fully three centu 

^ the Exodns lubt 

Ta/j Sorl Ptwe> we have special mention 
fi ne linen, white and clean” Herodotus 
the earliest Gteek historian, tells ns, that the 
Babylonians wow 1 “white cloaks;”* andin 
Athenseus we read of “ shining fine linen “ a! 
°f po ? ed *o that which was “ raw ” 0 ’ ® 

cinws a/ 4 th i early period > aad &rUT; 

ing fhilia^aw ds, 4 he °P era tions ofwaslZ 

se&S b i eachmg ’ were not distinctly 
separated. The common svstam ^ 


— HiJiHt, jL. ~ 

a little 

ese are omitted, and a^Iittfe wlIJ * Sometimes 

iter, or essence of vanilla T ater ' rose - 

‘ A misnomer of 


5 Herod., U 95 . ^ 


SUB* 


6 Mhm. } ix, 77. 
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of textile fabrics, and thus must inevitably substances, are employed. In some cases, as 
have taught them the art of * natural bleach- with linen, the two processes are combined, 
mg’ of a character similar to that practised The subject requires to be noticed under 
in Europe up to a comparatively very recent separate heads, depending on the material 
period. And this appears, according to the operated on : — J 

authority of ancient authors, to have been the I. Bleaching- of Cotton : — Cotton is more 
case. Washing or ^steeping in alkaline and easily bleached, and appears to suffer less from 
ammoniaeal lyes, or in milk of lime, followed the process than most other textile substances, 
by exposure in the sun, formed the chief basis On the old plan it was %st (1) thoroughly 
of their system ,* whilst woollens, then as now, washed in warm water, to remove the w eaver’s 
were treated with soap and fuller’s ekrth, or paste or dressing; then (2) ‘bucked’ or ‘bowked’ 
with potter’s clay, marl, Cimolian earth, or (boiled) in a weak alkaline lye, or in milk of 
other like mineral. Urine was highly esteemed lime, to remove colouring, fatty, and resinous 
among them ; and we are told that in the time matters, insoluble in simple water; and after 
of the emperor Vespasian, 1 and undoubtedly being (3) again well washed, was (4) spread 
long before it, cloths were sulphured. Indeed' out upon the grass, or bleaching ground, and 
according to Pliny, sulphuring was often had freely exposed to the joint action of lig hhjm 
recourse to in ordinary washing, as well as in and moisture (technically called ‘ crofting’), 
the bleaching process. 2 The operation of ‘bucking’ in an alkaline lye, 

Bleaching continued to be practised with no washing, and exposure, was repeated as often 
essential change of its principles until the dis- as necessary, when the goods were (5) ‘soured’ 
covery of chlorine, to which we shall presently or immersed in water acidulated with rsl- 
refer. In the last century, Holland obtained phuric acid, after which they (6) received a 
the best name for bleaching. The process final thorough washing in clean water, and 
passed then to Ireland and Scotland, and were (7) dried, finished, and folded for the 
thence into England. It was even customary marl^t. Prom the l«Qgth of th$ exposure 
to send goods from this country to be bleached upon the bleaching ground, this method is apt 
in Holland. The first attempt to vie with to injure the texture of the cloth; and from 
Holland, was made, in Scotland, in 1749. the number of operations required, is neees- 
The first steps towards the modern or che- sarily expensive and tedious. It is therefore 
mical system of bleaching were the investiga- now very generally superseded by the sys- 
tions of Berthollet on chlorine, in 1784, but tern of chemical bleaching briefly described 
which were not communicated to the French below. 1 * 

Academy until the year 178 7. The know- In the chemical system of bleaching, the 
ledge of the use of chlorine as a bleacher was goods are ‘washed’ and ‘bucked’ as on the 
soon afterwards brought to this country by old plan, then submitted to the action of a 
the, Duke of Gordon, and by Prof. Copeland of weak solution of chloride of lime, and after- 
Aberdeen, and through them was practically wards passed through water soured with hy- 
applied by Messrs. Milnes of that place, drochloric or sulphuric acid, when they have 
About the same tim% James # Watt, a cor- only to be thoroughly washed, and to he dried 
respondent of Berthollet, successfully intro- and finished, for the entire completion of the 
dueed its use in the neighbourhood of Glasgow^ process. 

and then generously laid a statement of the The new or continuous process, before re- 
results before the Manchester manufacturers, ferred bo? is the method of chemical bleach- 
Xn enforcing the importance of the* new sub- ing at present in the most general use j and, 
stance and process on these gentlemen, he was indeed, it has nearly superseded all other 
ably followed and seconded by Dr. Henry. In methods. In this system the pieces, previ- 
1798, Mr. Chas. Tennant, of Glasgow, oh- ously tacked together endwise so as to form a 
tained a patent for a new bleaching liquor chain, are drawn* by the motion of rollers, in 
prepared by saturating lime-water with chlo- any direction, an& % any number, of times, 
rine; and another, in 1799, for dry chloride % of through every solution to the action of which 
lime, a substance which is stili preferred as a it is desired to expose them, and this entirely 
bleacher to all other preparations of, chlorine, and completely under the control of the 
The new or continuous process of bleaching, operator. * * 

as it, is called, and that which is at present The following Table exhibits an outline 
in general use in all the chief bleach- works of of the 'several operations in the improved 
Lancashire, was introduced by Mr. David form of the continuous process as practised 
Bentley, of Pendleton, a n&paten&d by him by Messrs. McNaughten, ^Barton, & Thom, 

^ ™ Charley, and in most other large bleach- 

JProc. Bleaching is commonly said to be works: — 
natural, when exposure to light, air, Ind 1. Preliminary operations:—#. The 'pieces’ 4 
moisture, forms the leading part of the pro- are separately stamped with the printer’s 
cess; and to he chemical, when chlorine, chlo- name, a solution of silver? or sometimes coal- 1 
ride of Hme, sulphurous acid, or other like tar, beingem ployed for the purposA 

1 About A. D. 60. - s See Hist. (ante). 

AJ l \ * Safe Nat, xxxv, 57, few * Usually a%*Lt 30 yards each. 
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, h are together endwise either 

by haisd or a machine, so as to form one con- 
tinuous piece of BOO to 350 yards in length, 
according to the weight of. the cloth. 

c. They are singed. 1 \ 

d. They are crushed into a rope-like form 
by drawing them through a smooth aperture, 2 
the surface of which is generally of glass or 
porceiam— the ropf-form being given them to 
enable the water, iad other liquids, to pene- 
trate the goods more easily, and to allow them 
to be laid m loose coils in the kiers. 

Th e pieces are bucked or boiled in milk 
of lime for 12 to 14 hours, 4 followed by rins- 
° r ^ leansi ^ washing-machine. 

, * are soured in water acidulated with 

^Whlonc acid, 5 and again washed; similar 
machines being employed for each. 

4. They are bucked or boiled for 15 or 16 
hours m a solution of resinate of soda, 5 and 
then washed as before. 

^ They are chemicked by being laid in a 

alate eister “> when a solution 
of chloride of lime' is pumped over them, so 

TeW T thr ^ h . tte ‘g° ods ’ into a vessel 
helow, from which it ft returned on theSi, by 
continued pumping, so that the cloth lies in it 
nr? ^ ^ 0urs > it is then washed. 

6. They are bucked or foiled, for 4 or 5 
hours, m a solution of 1 lb. of crystallised car- 
bonate of soda, dissolved in 5 galls, of water 
to ® v ®y 35 l P- of clotfo; and washed. 

andw»hed“ e ^ ‘ chemicked >’ aa before; 

, Ttle y a *;e soured in very dilute hydro- 
S or Tw and the “ left 0U ‘ Stma ^’ 9 

finally, thoroughly washed, well 
bS « between rollers, dried over steam- 
finished n ' Cyhnaer ^ starc3led or dre&ed, and 

TMs is the usual process for good calicos 
Muslins, and other light goods, are handled 

on^ er tS°rfxtT ef ^ ly; wh ¥ f ° r cc ®n m °ner 
’ .. sixth and seventh operations are 
generally omitted. The whole usually occUes 
5 days; but by using- Mr. Barlow’s S 

two Xv, St6 v m Me ?’ ma y b ® Performed°hi 
,two days.. Yarns, &c„ may be bleached in a 


*&&&$ g to goods to fe sub. 

Edo! *Lge£g> 

being employed foi the pmp?se * ffectiTe maclu “ 

C P tol ? on Proportions ar ft JLJ i n. ~r ..... , 


ocuuea a 

S P gr 1010 % I^Twaddle^^ W ^ r iaa usually tlie 



similar manner by first looping the skeins 
together. 

05s. According to the most reliable autho- 
rities, the strength of cotton-fibre is not im- 
pa £ ed b 7 its bein g boiled for two hours in 
milk of lime, under ordinary pressure, out of 
contact with the air; noT, according to the 
bleachers, even by sixteen hours boilin^ at the 
strength of 40 lbs. per 100 galls. It°is said 
tnat lime is less injurious than ‘soda/ 

Solutibn of caustic soda, sp. gr. 1*030, does 
not injure it, even by boiling under high 
pressure; but, in practice, soda-ash, or car- 
bonate of soda, is used, and this only in the 
second bucking, and in the third, if there be 
aV Ttie stren £ fc k now never exceeds 25 lbs 
lfss^ 6 ° ryStaIS t0 the 10 °3 alh » ^d is usually 

Experiments have shown that immersion for 
8 hours in a solution of chloride of lime con- 
taming 3 lbs to the 100 galls., followed bv 
sourmg m sulphuric acid of the sp. gr. 1*067 
or for 18 nour^ in acid of 1*035, does not 
injure it. * 

By the improved method of previously 

chiorid?nn- g0 °? S ^ Ume or alkalies . little 
chloride of lime is required. Indeed, it is said 

30 to 'lo^L 300 /^' WerB formerl y employed, 
30 to 40 lit. only are now used. At the same 

time, it is right to mention, that tboueh a 
solution at £ Twaddle is usually regarded as 
the best and safest strength, yet in some 

tender S & inferior and C 

un to th “/ S F eatl y increased, even 

nnr«Jj of emersion being pro- 

portionately reduced, as it is not safe to exnose 
e goods long to the action of such powerful 
solutions With the higher strengths they 
are passed rapidly through the liquid with the 
calender, sufgcient timS only being allowed 

thrm, a o «?“ tb ° ron S%i then immediately 
through the acid or souring, followed bv 
washing as before. wea 

In Scotland and Ireland the washing is 
generally performed by wash-stocks; whTlft in 
Lancashire, dash-wheels or washing-m^hines 

P w uSoT e2ers ' are almost ^ MS 

bleaching. 10368 “ ^ ° f its -eight by 

wdfr®®, 0f binen : -Xi MS may be 
bleached m a similar way to 4 cotton * hnt fi™ 

with pearlash or potash and lengthened S 

feSgses 
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modification of the system at present almost 
universally adopted for cotton goods; whilst, 
in some cases, crofting is omitted altogether, 
and the bleaching conducted wholly by the 
latter process. The following Tables exhibit 
the outlines of the new system as at present 
practised in Ireland And Scotland : — 

a. For plain sheetings : — 

1. They are bucked for 12 or 15 hours in a 
lye made with about 1 lb. of pearlash (or soda- 
ash) to every 56 lbs. of cloth, and washed. 

2. Crofted for about 2 days. 

3. Bucked in milk of lime. 

4. Turned, and the bucking continued, 

some fresh lime and water being added ; and 
washed. J 

5. Soured in dilute sulphuric acid at 2° 
Twaddle. 

6. Bucked with soda-ash for about 10 hours, 
and washed. 

7. Crofted, as before. 

8. Bucked again with soda-ash, as before. 

9. Crofted for about 3 days. • 

10. Examined, the white ones taken out, 
and the others again bucked and crofted. 

11. Scalded or simmered in a lye of soda- 
ash of about only 2-3rds the former strength, 
and washed. 

12. Chemicked, for 2 hours, at £° Twaddle, 
washed, and scalded. 

13. Again chemicked, as before. 

14. Soured for 4 hours, as in No. 5 ; washed, 
and finished. 

This occupies 13 to 15 days, according to 
the weather. 

b . For shirtings , &e. .- — As the preceding, 
but with somewhat weaker solutions. 

<?. For goods to be subsequently printed : — 

1. Bucked in milk of lime for 10 or 12 

hours. " 

2. Soured in dilute hydrochloric acid of 2° 

Tw., for 3 to 5 hours, and -washed. * 

3. Bucked with resinate of soda for about 
12 hours. 

4. Goods turned, reboiled as before, and 
washed. 

5. ” Chemicked at Tw., for 4 hours. 

6. Soured at 2° Tw., for 2 hours, and 
washed. 

7. Bucked with soda-ash for about 10 hours, 
and washed. 

8* Chemicked as in No. 5, • f 

9. Soured, as at No. 6, for 3 hours^ washed, 
and dried. 1 

Obs. The chief difficulty in bleaching linen 
arises from the fact that its colouring matter 
is insoluble in acid or alkaline solutions until 
- it has been long acted upon by light, air, and 
moisture, as in the common process of grass- 
bleaching. Chlorine hastens the operation; 
but, unfortunately, it can only be empldVed 
towards the end of the process ; as when earlier 
used, the colour of the raw cloth becomes set, 

1 The strengths of the solutions, when not otherwise 
stated, are about the same as those given under Cottojs 
(jwtb). 


and irremovable. To obviate this difficulty 
Mr. F. M. Jennings, of Cork, has lately intro- 
duced the joint use of an alkali and an alkaline 
hypochlorite (chloride) in the place of the 
ordinary chloride of Kim e. He prepares a bath 
of solution of soda at 5° Twaddle, which he 
raises by the addition of chloride of soda (or 
of potash) to 6 or 7°, and in this he steeps the 
cloth (after the first bucking and souring) for 
some hours, heat, or cons, ant squeezing be- 
tween rollers, being had recourse to, to facili- 
tate the action. Souring and washing follow, 
when the goods are again put into the alkaline 
and chloride bath, as before; after which they 
are soured, and bucked again with soda. These 
last three operations a^e repeated until the 
cloth is almost white, when crofting fcu^jan^MM 
halt to one fourth the time required by the 
usual method renders itffit for the final buck- 
ing, and finishing. Indeed, it is said that if 
the process be very carefully managed it ren- 
ders crofting unnecessary. 

Baw linen loses about l-3rd of its weight in 
bleaching. 

III. Silk : — Silk is usually bleaebed by first 
steeping it, and then boiling it in solutions of 
white soap in water, after which it is subjected 
to repeated rinsings, a little indigo-blue, or 
archil, being adde£ to the last water to give it 
a pearly appearance. When required to be 
very white (as for gloves, stockings, &c.), the 
goods are cautiously submitted, for 2 or 3 
hours, to the action ox the fumes of burning 
sulphur, and then finished by rinsing, as 
before. 

Obs. Boiling or sulphuring is not required 
for the white silk of China. Raw silk loses 
from 4 to 5 oz. per lb. by bleaching. 

IV. Wool : — In bleaching raw wool it is first 
deprived of the yolk or peculiar natural varnish 
with which it is covered. For this purpose it 
is steeped and stirred for about 20 minutes in 
rather warm water (135°— 140° Fahr.), either 
with oi* without the addition of l-4th part of 
stale urine; after which it is placed in baskets, 
to drain, and soon afterwards thoroughly 
rinsed in a stream o£ water, when It is again 
allowed to dr&n, and is hung up to dry. The 
further operations depend on circumston ces, 
wool being sometimes whitened in* the fleece, 
or i§ the yarn, but still more frequently and 
extensively, not till wove$. When it is in- 
tended to send it in the first two forms white m 
to market, it'is hung up or spread out, whilst 
3till wet* and sulphured (see below ) ; after 
which it is either at once rinsed for some time 
in cold water, qr is previously treated with "a 
very weak bath of soft soag. 

In the case of woollen fabrics the operations 
of purifying or whitening the wool, beyond 
the removal of the yolk, are, for the most 
part, mixed np with the weaving and working* 
of it. The pieces leave jjhe hands^of the 
weaver of a dingy gray colour, loaded with 
oil, dirt, and dressing. They their pass to the 
*JfyUwt .dated 186 A, . . 
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fulling-mill, where they are treated with 
lullers earth and soap, often preceded with 
ammonia or stale urine, after each of which 
they are well washed out <?ir scoured with cold 
water, and are then ready 1 for the dyer. When 
it is intended to obtain them very white, or to 
dye them of a very delicate shade, they are 
commonly sulphured; after which they are 
washed or^ milledC in cold water for some 
j'F 3 * a fifc ely ground indigo being 

added towards the end, to increase their 
whiteness ; an addition also made when the 
cloth is sufficiently white without the sulphur- 
ing process. 

The . usual mode of stjlphtjeinq- woollen 
goods is to hang them up on pegs or rails, 
a *#gask£he case of fleece-wool, to spread it about, 
at the upper part of a close, lofty room or 
chamber, called a Sulphur-stove. In each 
corner of this room is set a cast-iron pot con- 
taming sulphur, which, after the introduction 
or the goods, is set on fire, when the door at 
the lower part of the chamber is shut tight 


followed by (6) washing, (7) souring with 
dilute hydrochloric acid at 1 or 2° Tw., or 
treatment with a solution of some antichlor 
or both, and (8) a final washing and pressing! 
-Bor the common kinds of paper, the operations 
included in No. 7 are omitted; but unless the 
whole of the lime-salt he removed from the 
pulp, the paper made of it is liable to turn 
brown and become rotten by age. In some 
cases rags are bleached before being divided 
and pulped. Cotton-waste is bleached in a 
similar way to rags. 

In France, the chlorine, in a gaseous form, is 
passed from the generators into the bleach- 
cisterns containing the pulp, which in this case 
^nust he fitted with close covers. 

_^* printed Paper, as Books, Engravings, 
Maps, &c. — These when stained or discoloured 
may he whitened by (1) wetting them with 
pure clean water, (2) plunging them into a 
dilute solution of chloride of lime, (3) passing 
them through water soured with hydrochloric 
acid, and then r (4) through pure water until 




^ • a. • V * 11 . me uieacnmg 

being finished, the goods are removed, washed, 
and azured. 

. Sulphuring, unless very skilfully managed 
imparts a harsh feel to woollen goods, which 
is best removed by a very weak bath of soap- 
and- water '(lukewarm) j but the action of 
soap in part reproduces .the previous yellowish- 
white tinge. Milling with cold, or luke-warm 
water, tinged with indigo, is the best substi- 
tute. 

Raw wool loses from 35 to 454 of its 
weight by scouring, and I to 2£ more in the 
subsequent operations of the bleacher; the loss | 

, . **1 <brec ^ proportion to the fineness of 

staple. c 

*** The above are the four principal appli- 
cations of the art of bleaching ; but! in tech- 
nical language, the words bleaching, bleacher 
bleaehery, bleach-works, &c., when employed 

' ClCt S ’ ^ ” ndersto °d t0 have reference onl/to 
cotton and lmen. This has arisen from the 
enormous extent of theSe manufactures, and 
from the process of bleaching fnem forming a 
business entirely distinct from that of weav 
or Panting them. The following 
with the exception of the first, are of comf ar t 
tively ifiinor impotfance and interest P 

for Paper :-01d rags for the 


v --- AUi oucr tupping 

them into a weak solution of some antichlor 
and again washing them, before finally drying 
them. It is only rare and valuable original 
works or specimens of art that are worth this 
treatment, which, owing to the very nature of 
paper, requires considerable address to manage, 
in many eases a sufficient degree of renovation 
may he effected by simply exposing the arfci- 
cles, previously slightly moistened, to the fumes 
of burning sulphur, foEowed by passing them 
through a vessel of pure water. 

VII. Straw, Straw-plait, and articles made 
tder ?\ ar ®\ on tiie large scale, usually 
bleached by (1) a hot. steep or boil in a weak 
I S ™ of Rustic sod;*, or a stronger one of 
| soda-ash, followed (2) by washing and (3) bv 
exposure to the fumes of burning sulphur. To 
eitect the last, the goods are suspended in a 
close chamber connected with a small stove in 
which brimstone is kept burning. On the 
small scale, a large chest or box is commonly 
employed. A piece of brick, or an old box^ 

l eated t0 dul1 redness, is placed at 
the bottom of an iron crock or earthen pan a 
few fragments of roll sulphur thrown on, the 
li$ instantly closed, and the whole left for 

ITrZt 0are should be ta ken to ayoid ' 
!flllt ,t!™ ear l T llich , are ver ? deleterious 


, generally 

The process " usually Zsisf Tn “m ! ° f water 

to an alkaline ly^^Zt^Ld^ r- oil ^ ^ Mowed by v !y carefu 

Er h f ! b & (3) V in ^ g m ° lea “ ^re, 2 tote 

mg UP the DreRSA/? Aolrn Vi*. . 


SpTsUh P - e l Sed o^;n^fin;ih°; e dTo r ; 

pulp, (5) chemickmg, with agitation, for about 
an hop m a cleaj solution ef.chloride of Eme, 1 

gmtro( 

PWoa; but for dyed Sfs ! a m ST7 


admiaWy. mP ° yed m * some Paper-mills, id answer 
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former case, the natural varnish, dirt, grease, 
&c., must be first removed by alkalies or soap, 
to enable the chlorine or acid to act on the 
fibres. 

Concluding remarks. The theory of bleach- 
ing, notwithstanding the giant strides of che- 
mistry during the last 20 years, remains still 
unsettled ; and hence the processes employed 
are still, for the most part, empirical. It ap- 
pears probable that chlorine acts by uniting 
with the hydrogen of the water, or of other 
compounds present, or probably with that of 
both, and that it is the oxygen thus liberated, 
and whilst in the nascent state, that is the 
true operative agent. Hence bleaching b|* 
chlorine, or by the hypochlorites, may be re- 
garded as an oxidation of the colouring mat- 
ter; but whether the chlorine or the oxygen 
effects this oxidation is of little practical im- 
portance — the result being the same — the 
destruction of the compound, and the removal 
of the colour that depends on its existence. 
It is doubtful whether the bl$ach?hg power of 
sulphurous acid is due to it as an oxidising or 
a deoxidising agent ; but the last is probably 
the case, with a like destruction of the com- 
pound constituting the colouring matter. It 
may, however, be supposed that sulphurous 
acid acts as an oxidiser, as it appears to do 
when it decomposes sulphuretted hydrogen; 
or it may act by simply altering the compound 
by inserting itself, a view receiving some sup- 
port from the fact that wool whitened by 
sulphuring may be restored to nearly its pre- 
vious colour by merely treating it with soap 
or alkalies. 

The bleaching power of light depends on its 
actinic or chemical rays, which, like chlorine, 
appear to act as an oxidising agent. 

Chlorates, chromafes, chromi^ acid, manga- 
nates, &c., have been proposed as bleaching 
agents for textile filaments and fabrics, but 
without success or practical advantage. Im- 
mersion in water more or less strongly im- 
pregnated with sulphurous acid has, however, 
been successfully substituted for the com- 
mon sulphuring process, particularly for 
silk. 

To avoid the injury of the goods by sparks, 
and by drops of water highly saturated with 
sulphurous acid falling from the roof, Mr.Ttom 
has invented a method of passhig them rapidly 
through, or keeping then* in constant motion 
in, the sulphuring chamber. His apparatus is 
constructed on the principle of the washing- 
machine, the fumes of burning sulphur being 
Used instead of water. 

[Further information in connection with 
bleaching will he found under the heads 
Actinism, Blanching-, Cauco-pbinting, 
Chabcoal, Chlobldes (Bleaching), Cfso- 
MATES, ChBOMIO ACID, HyPOCHLOKITES, 

Hypochlobous Acid, Light, Binsing, 
Spots and Stains* Sulphubing, Washing, 
&e.; also under Bones, Engeavings, Fat, 
Feathebs, Hobn, Iv*oey, Oil, Papeb, 
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Pbinted Boobs, Bags, Sponge, Steaw* 
plait. Tallow, Wax, &C. 1 ] • 

Bleaching Liquid. Solution of chloride of 
lime. % 

Bleaching Pow'dtr. Chloride of lime. 

Bleaching Salts. The commercial hypo- 
chlorites. 

BLEAB/-EYE [blere'-I). Syn. Lippitu'do, 
L.; Chassiej LippiTUDEpFr. An exudation 
of a puriform matter from the margins of the 
eyelids, which are red, tumid, and painful; 
and frequently, during the night, glued toge- 
ther by the discharge. 

Treatm. Mild astringent collyria, as those 
of sulphate of zinc or alum £6 or 8 grs. to 1 oz. 
of water). An ointmeat formed of 1 part of 
the ointment of nitrate of mercury (PW T u iv«— 
diluted with 11 parts of sweet washed lar<£ 
may be advantageously applied nightly, by 
means of a camel-hair pencil, the smallest 
quantity possible only being used. Excess in 
eating and drinking should be avoided, and 
some aperient medicine taken. 

BLEAK (bleke). Syn. BlaxJ, Bley $ (bla). 
The cypri'nus albur'nus (Linn.), a small river- 
fish, < Hhe scales of whtch are used* in making 
artificial pearls (which see). ° 

BLEEDTNG (blede'-). In the sense of a 
flow or loss of bipod, see Remobbhage ; m 
that of bloodletting, see Cupping, Leeching. 
Venesection, &e. * 

BLENDE (blend). 4- name ap]$ied to several 
minerals ; appr. f zinc-blend, or native sulphu- 
ret of zinc — the black jack of miners. 

BLIGHT (bllte). See Mildew, and Plants 
(Diseases of). 

BLINDNESS (blind'-). Syn. Ablep'sia, 
Ge'citas, &c., L.; Ateuglement, C£oite, 

Ft. ; Blindheit, Ger, Deprivation or want 
of sigh?. 

Blindness may he congenital, or born with 
a person; or it may arise from accident, external 
violence, or disease. In the latter it may 
frequently be relieved by medical and surgical 
treatment. See Amaubosis, Catabaot, Eyes, 
Ophthalmia, Vision, &c. 

Day Blindness. Syn. Night'-sight; Nf'O- 
talo'pia, L. A disease of the eye in which 
vision is painfully acute or more or less ex- 
tindi in a strong light, as that of day ; hut 
clear and pleasant in the dusk of evening 
and at night. Its chief pauses - are excessive 
exposure of the eyes to the direct influence of + 
very strong or glaring light, or to heat, or 
both of them together; and is often one of 
the sequelae of ophthalmia (which see). 

Night Blindness. Syn. Day'-SIGHT; He- 
meealo'pia, L. An affection of the eye, .the 
reverse of the preceding, in which objects are 
clearly seen only in broad daylight. In the 
beginning of ftie complaint the patient con- 
tinues to be able to see, though less clearly, for 

] An accurate description of ^ie apparatus and ma- 
chinery employed m bleach-works, with numerous en- 
gravings, win he found in lire's "Met tfJtrts, Marnf. &■ 
Mines” 5th e&, i, 818-351, 

* 
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a short time after sunset, and even by moon- 
light, and perhaps distinctly by bright candle- 
light ; but after a short time this power is lost. 
It most frequently occurs is hot climates, and 
low latitudes at sea. Its chi® causes are fatigue 
and exposure of the eyes to the glare of the 
tropical sun, probably coupled with gastric 
derangement. In some cases it is congenital, 
and is then generaJlytincurable. The treatment 
consists in avoiding exciting causes, and en- 
deavouring to restore the tone of the stomach, 
and the general health, by the usual methods. 
The eyes at the same time should be topically 
medicated by the frequent use of cold water, 
or mild astringent collyria. See Ophthalmia 
(Chronic). 0 

iRTJf TEE. Syn, Pap'ula, Pus'tula, L.; 
Pustule, Yessie, &c., Fr.,* Blase, Blatter, 
Ger. . A bladder or vesicle caused by the -de- 
position of serous fluid between the cuticle 
and the derma or true skin, occasioned by 
th^pplication of a vesicant, or by a burn, 
scald, or friction. 

. Blister. Syn, Vesioato^eium, L. ; Epis- 
pastique, Yesicatoire, Fr.; Blasen-pelas- 
tee, B.-stope, Ger. A asubstance which vesi- 
cates or raises blisters; in pop. lang. y a vesi- 
cating plaster or similar application. 

The use of blisters is Tjery ancient, and 
appears to date back long prior to the time of 
^}PP ocra tes. Indeed, their value as cutaneous 
stimulants and counter-irritants appears to 
have been recognised by the medical faculty of 
all nations down to the present time. It is a 
principle, sufficiently established with regard 
to the living system, that where a morbid 
action exists, it may often be removed by in- 
ducing an action of a different kind, as a state 
of . excitement or irritation, in the same or a 
P art - In this way is explained 
the utility of blisters in local inflammation and 
spasmodic action, and it is this principle which 
regulates their application in pneumonia, gas- 
tritis, hepatitis, phreniiis, angina, rheuffiatism, 
colic, spasmodic affections of the stomach, &c.— 
diseases in which they are employed with the 
most marked advantage. * A similar principle 
exists with respect to pain; exciting one pain 
often .relieves another. Hence blisters fre- 
quently givft relief in neuralgia, tocthaehe, and 
other hke painful affections. Lastly, blisters, 
by their operation, fommunicate a stimulus to 
► T e ™° le system, and raise the vigour of the 
circulation. Hence, in part, their utility in 
fevers ^of the typhoid kind, though in such 
f“ 6 . S th ® yare with still more advantage 
to obviate or remove local inflammation. 

+w,f erS , a t e C013 8 monl y prepared with can- 
tt a f‘ P ! lf er .' J 0r with some other prepara- 
eantlmndes ; and, in the. former case, 
usually have them surface spritfkled over with 
powdered Spanish fly ; whilst the blistering 
surface js surrounded with ^.margin spread 
with common adhesive plaster, for the purpose 
oLaiusing them to adhere to the part to which 
®»y are applied. In order to prevent the 


action of the cantharides upon the mucom 
membrane of the bladder, or urinary organs, 
they are also often sprinkled with a little pow- 
dered camphor, or better still, are moistened 
with camphorated ether, which, on its evapora- 
tion, leaves a thin layer of camphor on the 
surface; but care must be taken that the 
layer be not too thick, as in that case the 
plaster would not take effect. With a like 
object, a piece of thin book-muslin or tissue- 
paper (silver-paper) is frequently placed be- 
tween the blistering surface of the plaster and 
the skin ; the efficacy of which may be still 
further heightened by first soaking the muslin 
or paper in olive or almond oil. 

" usual time an ordinary blister of can- 
tharides-plaster is allowed to remain in contact 
with the skin is from 10 to 12 hours. It is 
then gently removed. The subsequent treat- 
ment depends on the object in view. When it 
is . not wished to maintain a discharge from the 
blistered surface, the vesicle is cut with the 
point of a pair of^scissors at its most depending 
part, to let out the fluid which it contains, 
followed by a dressing of spermaceti or other 
simple ointment ; but when the case requires 
the blister to be kept open, or to he converted 
mto a perpetual blister, as it is sometimes 
called, the whole of the detached cuticle is 
carefully removed with the scissors, and the 
part is. dressed with either the ointment of 
cantharides or of savine, at first, more or less 
diluted, with lard or simple ointment, with an 
occasional dressing of resin cerate. According 
to Mr. Crowther, the blistered surface is best 


/"Ye i a J YY-itui. witiin waxier. 

Ut 1 ate years, to obviate the unpleasant 
effects occasionally arising from the common 
blister, various compounds having cantharides 
tor their base,, as well aS fabrics spread with 
them, have been brought before the public. 
Inese are noticed hereafter. See Plasters, 
Vesicants, &c. 

Extemporaneous Blisters. Among the 
best of these may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing : — 

. 1. A piece of lint dipped in the strongest 
vinegar of cantharides, and immediately after 
its application to the skin, covered over with a 
piece of strapping, or preferably a piece of sheet 
gufcta percha or oiled silk, to prevent evapora- 
tion. Raises a blister in from 5 to 8 minutes. 

A Concentrated acetic acid, applied in the 
saipe way, has a similar effect. 

®- i Dr - Pfcq-) Into a flat watch-glass 

tratod v“ 8 V° of %% concen- 
trated liquor of ammonia; cover the liquid 

with a small piece of linen of rather less 

aOTH et thi 9 tl “mi that ° f ^ glass ’ and a * once 
ktt le apparatus to the previously 

rdaJet Stm ' T - whole mnst be kept in ite 

fineera y un«l^ of “^te pressure with the 
? e<1 n “S’ about 2 centimetres 
in breadth, is observed round the glass, when 
it is certain that vesication is effected. Some, 
times scarcely 30 seconds are necessary for 
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obtaining the result. The apparatus may then 
he removed, and the blistered part treated in 
the usual manner ; the dressing being accord- 
ing to the object in view. 

4. (Trousseau.) Bibulous paper slightly 
wetted with a little of the ethereal extract 
of cantharides, and instantly applied to the 
skin, the whole being covered with a piece of 
common adhesive plaster to prevent evapora- 
tion. 

5. Boiling water applied by means of a 
suitably shaped tube, the adjacent parts being 
at the same time protected from injury. In- 
stantaneous. 

Horse Blister. See Veterinary Medicines. 

Perpetual Blister*. See Blister {ante). 

BLISTERING. Byn. Ves'icans, Vesica- 
to^rius, L. ; Epispastique, Vesicant, Vesi- 
ca toiee, Er. ; Blasenziehend, &c., Ger. In 
medicine , &c., that vesicates or raises blisters 
when applied to the skin. 

Blistering Pa'per, Plas'ter, Tis"sue (tish-u), 
&c. See Plasters, Vesicants, <!c. 

BLOAT'ER. See Blote. 

BLONDE. [Fr.] Byn. Blond'-lace. Silk- 
lace. The name is now also applied to cotton- 
lace edged with silk. For the mode of cleaning 
it and getting it up, see Lace and Muslin. 

BLOOD (blud). Byn. San"guis, L. ; Sang, 
Fr.j Bltjt, Ger. The general circulating 
fluid of animals, and that on which the nou- 
rishment and growth of their bodies depend, 
and from which all the secretions are formed. 
It is warm and red in vertebrated animals; 
and, for the most part, cold and white in the 
invertebrata. In man and all other mam- 
mals, and in birds — the two highest classes of 
the animal kingdom— the blood, though col- 
lectively forming but one circulating stream, 
varies considerably id appearaij^e according to 
the part or vessels in which it is found. That 
contained in the left side of the heart, and & 
the arteries, possesses a very brilliant scarlet 
colour, and is called. arte"rial blood; whilst 
that found in the right side of the heart, and 
in the veins, has a darkish purple colour, and 
is called ve'nous blood. The two, however, 
differ little from each other in their chemical 
properties and composition ; the most marked 
point of difference being that venous blood 
holds carbonic acid in solution, whilst oxygen 
predominates in the blood of the artenes. 
The fibrine of venous blood is also soluble in 
a solution of nitrate of potassa ; while that of 
arterial blood is insoluble in that menstruum. . 

Comp. Blood consists of a transparent and 
nearly colourless fluid (plas'ma, se'frum, ser- 
albu'men), in which float about countless 
multitude of microscopic round red bodies 
(blood'- discs, b.-cor'puscles, -puslz), to which 
its colour is due, accompanied by a few colour- 
less globules (white h.-c.) of a somewhat 
, larger size. The red corpuscles are found, on 
more minute examination, to consist of an 
envelope containing a solution of haematosine. 
.Prop. These are* for. 'the most part, well 


known. It has an alkaline reaction, a saline 
and rather disagreeable sweetish tasfce, and 
when newly drawn evolves a peculiar odour or 
balitus, which almost immediately disappears. 

As it cools and on v epose it coagulates, owing, 
according to some, to the spontaneous solidi- 
fication of the fibrme ; hut more probably, as 
has been recently shown, to the loss of am- 
monia, traces of which see always present in 
newly drawn blood. 

Uses, Sfc. That of bullocks is employed for 
the clarification of wines and syrups ; also in 
the preparation of adhesive cements, as the 
vehicle in coarse paint for out-door work, as 
a manure, as a bleaching powder, to make pure 
animal charcoal, and foi; several other purposes. 
The blood of sheep, pigs, and bullocks, jpirrf 1 -n 
with flour or oatmeal, and seasoned, is eaten 
by the common people, 'but it is rather indi- 
gestible, and apt to induce disease. Gut- 
skins stuffed with this mixture form the black 
puddings of the vulgar. 

Bullock’s blood, dried by exposure in thin 
layers to a current of air, at a heat under 125°, 
and then reduced to powder, is exported in 
large quantities to the colonies, yphere it is 
used, as a ‘ clarifier,’ in the sugar-works. 
Dried at a temperature ranging between 212° 
to 220°, then coa^ely powdered, and the dusty 
portion sifted off, it is much used by fraudulent 
dealers to adulterate grain-musk. See Ani- 
mal-charcoal, Globulins, Hjbmatosinb, 
Plasma, Serum, Stains, Vision, &c. 

Spitt'ing of Blood. See Hemoptysis. 

Vomiting of Blood. See Stomach Dis- 
eases. 

BLOOD'-ROOT. Byn. Red'-root, Puccoon' ; 
Sanguina"ria, L. The sanguinar'ia Cana - 
den' sis (Linn.), a papaveraceous plant of North 
America ; also jts root (sanguina^ria, Ph. 

IT. S.), which is the part used in medicine. 
Juice, blood-red, used in dyeing. In small 
doses (3 to 5 grs.), it is stimulant, diaphoretic, 
and expectorant; in Icvrge ones (10 to 20 grs.), 
narcotic, emetic, and purgative. The powder 
is sometimes used as an escharotic. See San- 

GUINARINE. • 

BLOOD'STCJNE. A hard compact variety of 
hcematite used to form burnishers. The name 
is also applied by lapidaries to thejieliotrope. 

I&OOM. In perfumery, &e., a name given 
to several colorific skin-cosmetics, of which 
the following are examples ^ 

Bloom of Almonds (ah'-mundz). Syn. Al'- 
mond-bloom. Prop. Boil I oz. of ground Brazil- 
wood, in pints of soft water for 30 minutes, 
adding the juic^of two lemons towards the end; 
strain, and add | oz. of isinglass, £ oz. of pon- 
dered cochineal, 1 oz. of alum, and ^ oz. of 
borax; boil agaiu for 4 or 5 minutes, and 
strain through*muslin. Glass or earthenware 
vessels must be used, as , metals injure its 
colour. * * , , ■ " iiti ^ .j * , 

Bloom of Roses. Prep, *1. red rose 
leaves, li- oz, ; boiling water, 1 infuse in 
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liquor, and add the juice of 3 large lemons ; the 
next day filter, or decant the clear portion. 
Both the above should be kept in a cool place, 
otherwise they soon spoil* A little spirit of 
wine (3 or 4 fl. oz. to theP pint) is sometimes 
added to them, to remove this objection. They 
are greatly inferior to the following 

2. Carmine, £ oz. ; strong liquor of ammonia 
(not weaker than $00), 1 oz. ; put them into 
a stoppered bottle/ set it in a cool place, and 
occasionally agitate it for two or three days, 
to effect a solution ; then add of rose-water, 1 
pint ; and, after admixture, further add of 
esprit de rose, £ fl. oz.; pure rectified spirit, 
1 fi. oz. ; again w|ll agitate, and set the whole 
aside for a week ; lastfy, decant the clear por- 
the dregs (if any), for use or sale. 
Yery fine, A cheaper article is made by 
omitting a portion dr the carmine, and the 
whole of the esprit and spirit; and a still 
inferior one, by substituting 1£ oz. of silver- 
grain cochineal (in powder) for the carmine, 
with digestion for a week in the ammonia 
previously diluted with one half of the 
water. 

BLOTE. * To prepare*or cure by drying* and 
smoking; now only applied to fish. 

BLO'TEB. Syn. Bloat'ee. A bloted fish , 
appr. y a herring slightly s^ted, and only very 
slightly dried and smoked. 

BLOWPIPE (blo / -), Syn. Chalumeau, Fr. , 
Lotheohr, r Ger. An ^instrument by means 
o| which the flame of a candle or lamp, or a 
gas-jet, is directed upon any substance placed 
to receive it, which is thus subjected to an 
intense heat. The blowpipe is to the artist, and 
the experimentalist, what the wind-furnace is 
to the artisan ; but it is proportionately more 
powerful, convenient, and economical. 

^Beginners are usually unable to maintain « 
continued stream of air from the jet of this 
instrument, although the doing so is really a 
very simple affair. The operation merely 
depends on a little artifice in using it, Vhich is 
more difficult to describe than to acquire. 
The effect intended to be produced is a con- 
tinual stream of air fOr%tany minutes, if ne- 
cessary, without interruption, r even for an 
instant. This is done by simply applying the 
tongue to the roof of the mouth, so as to inter- 
rupt the communication between the nfouth 
and the passage pf the nostrils; by which 
► means the operator is at liberty to breathe 
through the nose, at the same time that by the 
muscles of the lips he forces a continued stream 
of air from the anterior part of the mouth 
through the blowpipe. Wfyen the mouth 
begins to be empty it is replenished by the 
lungs in an instant, while the tongue is with- 
drawn from the roof of the mouth, and re- 
placed again in the same mafrner as in pro- 
nouncing the monosyllable tut In this way 
the stream of air may be continued for a long- 
time without fatigue, provided the flame be 
not urged too impetuously; and even should 
it be so nrged no other inconvenience will be 


felt than that of slight fatigue of the muscles 
of the lips. 

The hottest portion of the flame produced 
by the action of the blowpipe is at the 
tip of the outer white flame, which has 
also the property of rapidly burning or oxi- 
dising substances placed in it which are sus- 
ceptible of such a change; and it is hence 
commonly called the oxidising- plame. The 
interior blue flame is, for a like reason, called 
the DEOXIDISING or REDUCING ELAME, as it 
possesses the property of extracting oxygen 
from most bodies capable of being so affected. 

Substances to be submitted to the action of 
/he. blowpipe-flame are placed on a support, 
which is either a piece of charcoal, or a wire or 
small spoon of platinum, gold, or silver, as the 
case may require. Sometimes a plate of cyanite 
is used. Pine-wood charcoal is preferred for 
this purpose; and the sides, not the ends of 
the fibres, are presented to the flame. When 
a very intense heat is required, the substance 
operated on- shopld not exceed the size of half 
a peppercorn. 

For producing extreme degrees or heat the 
flame is blown with a jet of oxygen gas, the 
instrument being then called an oxygen 
blowpipe; or a mixture of oxygen and 
hydrogen is burned, when it is called an 
oxy-hydrogen blowpipe. The heat pro- 
duced by the last is so great that no substance 
can stand exposure to it, even the most re- 
fractory native compounds being immediately 
fused. Gold is volatilised, and iron is ra- 
pidly consumed the instant it is placed in the 
flame. 

The principal varieties of the blowpipe in 
general u£e are figured in the engravings 
below : — 
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1, Hemmmg’s safety-jet for the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe. 
F a , Pipe conveying oxygen gas. 

„ m hydrogen gas. 
c, Bali stuffed within e wire-gauze. 
e. Jet (internal diameter l-8Gth of an inch). 

2, ' Black’s blowpipe. 

S, Bergman’s „ 

4, Pepy’s 

5, Wollaston’s „ 

3, Oxy-hydrogen blowpipe. 


Beside the above there are several other 
trjeties of the blowpipe occasionally employed: 
onS, in which the air is expelled by the pres! 
sure of a column of water, and hence called the 
hydrostatic blowpipe ; another, in which 
the flame is blown with the vapour of boiling 
alcohol, is named the spirit-blowpipe. 

Blowpipe, Herepath. For pealing and bend- 
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in g glass tubes and constructing glass appa- 
ratus of various forms, it is convenient to have 
the blowpipe mounted on a fixed support, and 
wben a flame of considerable power is required, 
the blast must be supplied by bellows worked 
with the foot. A very convenient form of blow- 
pipe for these purposes is that invented by Hera- 
path, and represented in the following figure, a 



is a flexible tube attached to a stop-cock (5), 
which communicates with a tube (c d), bent at 
right angles at d , where a T-shaped tube ( efg ) 
slips on by means of the piece/. The blow- 
pipe jet (h i) passes into the longer arm of the 
T-piece, and fits somewhat tightly ; Jc l is a 
second piece of flexible tube, terminating in a 
mouthpiece, or connected with a blowing ap- 
paratus. On turning on the gas, it passes in 
the direction marked ly the ar^jpws, and is to 
be inflamed at e . On blowing with the mouth, 
or by means of a pair of bellows, into the tube 
Jc l, the ignited gas takes the form of a blow- 
pipe flame of great power, the nature of which 
is entirely under control by means of the stop- 
cock 5, and also by regulating the quantity of 
air supplied through the tube (Jc Z ). The T- 
shaped piece is movable at /, so that the jet 
may be directed to any position. The appa- 
ratus may be mounted on a heavy foot, and 
connected with the gas-supply, by means ^of 
the flexible tube, so that it can be placed m 
any required position on the laboratory table ; 
or it may be permanently fixed on a tatyle 
specially devoted to the purpose, and having 
beneath it a pair of bellows worked by a 
treadle. 

BLUB'BER. Syn. Ad'eps L . ; 

Geaisse de baleine, Er. The soft fat of 
whales, and of other large sea-animals, from 
which the oil (tbain' oil, whale' oil) is Ob- 
tained by beat, 

Sea Blubber. The popular name of several 
species of marine animals of the genus medusa , 
having a body resembling a large mass of jelly. 
They are very plentiful id some parts of the 


coast of England, and are said to form a rich 
and cheap manure for pasture and arable land. 
They are used at the rate of about 1 ton to 
every 20 or 30 load^of mould, together with a 
chaldron of lime, per acre. In 3 or 4 months 
the land is usually found in prime condition. 
Pilchards, and other fish that swarm upon our 
coasts, and for which there is not a ready 
market, may be used in the? same way, and are 
much richer, being, when properly managed, 
but little inferior to guano. 

BLUE (bl 5 oo). Syn. Cjebu'lehs, L.; Bled, 
Pr. ; Blatj, Ger, Of the colour of the clear 
sky, or of any shade of it, whether lighter or 
darker ; subst ,, a blue colour^ blueness (col'or 
C-EEh'lehs, L.) ; or a bl^ie colouring material 
or pigment (cmn'LEUM, L.). jnr 

BLUE DYE. Syn. Teinte bletje, Pr.$ 
Blah eaebe, Ger. The* most permanent blue 
is that given by indigo, and particularly by 
wbat is called the 4 indigo-vat/ A variety of 
shades, of great beauty, and considerable per- 
manence, may also be given by the ‘ Prussian- 
blue process.’ Cheaper blues are commonly 
dyed with logwood. Each of these are noticed 
at length under their »respeetive heads. The 
following are also employed, and are well 
adapted for common goods, on the small scale 
and for domestic q^e. 

X* Give the goods a mordant of alum, or 
of acetate of alumina ("red liquor’), then rinse 
them well, and boil thqm in a bath of logwood, 
to which a small quantity of blue vitriol has 
been added; lastly, rinse and dry. ' 

2. Boil the goods for a short time in a 
bath of logwood ; then add to the liquor tartar 
and verdigris, in the proportion of 1 oz. of 
each to every lb. of logwood employed ; and 
again boil for a short time. 

3. Give the goods a mordant of tartar; 

lift, add a little chromate of potash; again 
work for 15 or 20 minutes, and rinse; next 
boil in a bath of logwood, adding towards the 
last a few grains more of the chromate; 
again boil, and finish. The whole quantity 
of chromate used should not exceed £ oz. to 
each lb. of logwood taken for the bath. Very 
dark. * 

4. Bilberries, elder-berries, mulberries^ pri- 
vet-berries, and several other likq vegetable 
substances, may be used to die blue, as above, 
instead of logwood. 

Ohs. By increasing the proportion of alum 
or red-liquor 5 ' the colour verges on purple; 
and by employing a little acetate of iron or 
green copperas, the darker shades of blue are 
produced. V erdigris, blue vitriol, and alkalies, 
turn it more on the blue ; urhilst a mordant of 
tin imparts a violet cast. If much more 
chromate be used than that ordered the result 
is a blue-black.* See Dyeing-, Indigo, Log- 
wood, Mobdants, Pbhssian Blue, ^ ’ 

BLUE PIGK3&EBTTS. Syn. Cjbbh'lea, &c., 
L. The preparation of the principal blue pig- 
ments of commerce is described under their 
respective names. In the following list those 
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In'digo (which see). 

I'ron-Blue, Fer'ric Slue. Ordinary phos- 
phate of iron prepared by precipitating a solu- 
tion of protosulphate of iron with another o? 
phosphate of soda, the resulting powder being 
washed, and dried at a gentle heat. A lively 
sky-blue colour, but without much depth or 
body. 

Blue Lake. See Lakes and Sulphate op 


for which directions are given are of a mis- 
cellan^ous and less usual character. 

Az'ure, S *yn. Azure Slue. A name frequently 
given to smalts. That #*f the oil-painter is 
ultramarine, that of the* ancients is noticed 
below. See Azube (p. 165), Ultb amarine, 

&e. 

Barth’s Blue. See Sulphate op Indigo, 

Berlin'-Blue. Prussian blue. r „ 1UC 4 

Blue Bice. Native blue carbonate of copper, Indigo. 
prepared by grinding and elutriation. That Molybde'nnm-Blue. Prom sulphuret of 
ot the shops is generally a factitious compound molybdenum, dissolved in nitric acid, and some 

r jo tin fllings and a little muriatic acid added. 

Blue Carmine. See Cabmimj and Sfxphate After digestion for some time, the clear liquid 

9 (w™i Tji_. r n V • J • . „ / ,s p° ured ofe > and evaporated to dryness. The 

Charcoal-Blue. Carbonised vine-stalks are 'resulting powder is then mixed with moist 
“grated with m eqaal weight of salt of tartar hydrate of alumina (as in making cobalt blue), 
«L P w!?’ he sf l ? Ure P m* int0 a crucible ’ heated to a very dull red, and when it has 
rtf ffjl t ° Ver n the . fiffe rt , oeases swell, again become cold, reduced to powder. Used 

s emg^kept well stirred all the time; both as a paint and an enamel-colonr. 

SSL S ]?*«• and the Moun'tain-Blue. Native carbonate of copper, 

artf Th ^ r 11 ■ 3 / f’f aed ’"S dllut ® sulphuric mked ^th more or less earthy matter, reduced 
*±. .? be H ald becom ? s . bIae ’ and a dark to fine porter. That of the shops'is often 
precipitate falls down, which turns of a bril- factitious. r P 


* * - — —J ■'Uiuo ui a UJ. JU- 

hant blue colour when dried and cautiously 
heated. r * G 

Chi na-Blue, Syn. Soy'al Smalts. The crude 
oxide of cobalt, or zaffre, is ground with an 
equal weight of potash, and about eight times 
its weight of felspar, the mixture submitted to 


Par'is-Blue. Prussian blue. 

Pow'der-Blue. Smalts. 

Prussian Blue (which see). 

Queen’s Blue. See Stone-blue (below). 
San'der’s Blue. Ultramarine-ashes. 

Sax'on Blue, Saxon Az'ure. A compound of 


« . ° .r ’ . ouuuuutcu to oaxon Diue, Saxon Az'ure A ^ 

fusion in a 'Crucible, and when cold reduced to hydrate of alumina and Prussian blue 
an impalpable powder. ^ Used to paint pottery, pared as follows — ’ pr ‘ 

last is collected on a filtTwShed Scold Hon rf l bee \ obtaill ? d b ? bating a solu- 
water, and mixed whilst km mott wltf s • f ™ Wltb a solution of Pearlash ; the 
tunes its weight of fresh-precipitated' hydrate brfore preClpitateS bem S fiuall y treat e d as 

^f:xr kcooledmiredMk ^ JP (co. 

washed, dried arm „ precipitate ocue f Knob -hive, Mech'lmburg-blue (mek'A 

beat, as before. The products 'of theTbove theXmft Stone f 1 ^^ Nsimes given to 
formulae are very beautiful and * 1 ?- mp ”^ ue , used 111 Sundries, which vary 

See Cobalto-ultbamabine. ^ * accordl ?g to *be quality and the particular 

JST ? f P0Wdered Starch with 

soda, X 16 .; calcined dints, ll If, - Jvner ' rt * 4015180 (in '“Palpable powder) to 

****’ nrjrti'S-fS: s 


ther in a crucible for 2 or 


d ‘ o ^ wAi/u starcn-pasre, and then formed fnfr 

cold, reduced to an impalpabl^po^derT 11 ^ A fed ?! ze and s ** a P^ 

tc-efblX sW.irtT f ! nd drl , ed \ Thl ? fOTffis the ordinary * washer- 




woman’s bine ’ of tte“shopk ‘ WasW ‘ 

«nT^wt *5® ^substituting cseruleo- 
sulphate of potassa or blue carmine 1 fur the 
1 See InUigo (Stdphate of). - 
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* powdered indigo’ ordered in the last formula. 
Very fine. 

3. As No. 1, but substituting whiting for 
the powdered starch, and weak size or a de- 
coction of Irish moss for the starch-paste. 
Inferior. 

TJ$e$, £{c. Employed by laundresses to im- 
part a faint blue tinge to linen, in order to in- 
crease its apparent whiteness. The common 
forms given to it are that of small balls of 
about f to 1 inch in diameter ; the same, but 
rather larger, and pinched with the thumb and 
finger in three directions, so as to leave corre- 
sponding depressions (thumb-blue) ; and 
cakes, which are cut out of the mass, pre- v 
viously rolled into a sheet, by a suitably shaped' 
cutter. 

Turnbull’s Blue. Eerridcyanide of iron 
(which see ; also Turnbull’s Blue). 

Blue Verditer. See Verditer. 

Ultr am arine’ (-rene’), TJ. -blue. See Ultra- 
marine. 

BLUSH'ING. Syn. Bu'bor, B^be’do, L. 
In physiology , &c., the red glow on the cheeks 
or face occasioned by confusion, bashfulness, 
surprise, or shame. 

Blushing is caused by a sudden increase in 
the quantity and velocity of the blood in the 
capillaries, occasioning their turgescenee; and, 
consequently, a heightening of the natural 
pale-reddish hue of the skin. It is referable 
to sudden mental emotions of an exciting cha- 
racter, such as surprise, confusion, conscious- 
ness of slight, injury, or indignity, and the 
like. Emotions of a depressing character 
frequently produce an opposite effect. This 
is termed pallor ; and depends on the rush of 
blood from the skin and surface of the body 
upon the internal organs. The first, though 
often unpleasant, is never dangerous ; ^ the 
last, always so. The cure of the habit of 
blushing consists in persisting efforts to ‘ 
maintain a sufficient degree of presence of 
mind and self-confidence to permit of reflec- 
tion, or a calm view of the exciting circum- 
stance, instead of sinking into a state of tem- 
porary mental imbecility and helpless con- 
fusion. 

BOIL * (boyl). Syn. Eurun'culus, L. ; 
Euronole, Er.; Beule, Eiterstock, Ger. 
In surgery, a well-known inflammatory tu- 
mour, of a superficial and mora or less teim 
porary character, which generally terminates 
by suppuration. 

Boils (furwn'culi) generally attack the 
healthy and robust during the period of 
youth and early manhood, and seldom trouble 
persons who have arrived at the middle age of 
life. 

Treat., Sfo. When boils begin to appear, and 
exhibit persistency by daily enlargement aifl 
increasing pain, suppuration should be pro- 
moted by warm poultices of bread and linseed- 
meal, to which a little fat or oil may be added, 
to prevent their getting hard. If poultices 
are inconvenient, warm and stimulating embro- 


cations, or exposure to the vapour of hot water, 
or the application of stimulating piaster*, may 
he adopted instead. When the tumour is 
sufficiently ‘ripe,’ tjie matter should he eva- 
cuated by gentle pressure, and the wound 
dressed with a little simple ointment spread on 
a piece of clean lint or linen. The diet may 
be full and liberal until the maturation of the 
tumour and the discharge cf the matter, when 
it should be lessened, and the bowels kept 
gently open by saline purgatives, as Epsom- 
salt or cream of tartar. When there is a dis- 
position in the constitution to the formation of 
boils, the bowels should be kept at all times 
regular, and tonics, as hark or steel, had re- 
course to, with the frequent use of sea-bathing 
when possible. An occasional dose of (J? ±h^ 
Abernethy-medieines (which see) also often pre- 
vents their recurrence. * A course of sarsa- 
parilla may he likewise taken with advantage. 
See Abscess, Tumours, &c. 

BOILERS. See Incrustation and Stea^u 

BOIX/IR G-. In cookery , the operation oi 

dressing food in water at the point of ebul- 
lition, or one very closely approaching it. The 
practice of cooking animal food by boiling, 
although exceedingly simple, and often most 
convenient, is neither judicious nor economica] 
when the broth or liquid in which it has been 
dressed is to be rejected as waste ; as in this 
way, the most nutritious portion oT the flesl 
of animals, consisting ^ of soluble saline and 
other matter required for the formation ol 
bone, and the nutrition of the musculai 
tissues, &e., is to a great extent lost. This 
particularly applies to small pieces so dressed, 
and to those presenting a large surface to the 
action of the water in proportion to then 
weight. Large pieces of meat suffer less ir 
proportion than smaller ones, for the same 
; reason ; but even with them the outside shoulc 
*be rejected, as it is both insipid and innutri 
tious compared with the interior portion. T< 
reduce tlfe solvent and deteriorating action of 
the water to the lowest possible point, the arti- 
cles to he boiled should not he put into the 
water until it is in estate of full ebullition, 
which should b£ maintained for 5 or 6 minutes 
afterwards, by which time the surface, and the 
parts lying immediately beneath it,^will have 
hecoufe, to a certain degree, hardened, and will 
then act as a protective shield to the inner 
portion of the mass. To induce tenderness, 
the subsequenf'operation should he carried on 
at a mere simmer; the slighter the better. 
The practice of dressing meat by putting it 
into cold water, , which * is then gradually' 
raised to the boiling-point, cannot he too much 
censured. A i of an hour per lb. for dressing 
young meat, poultry, and small pieces, and 20 
minutes per lb. ffo old, tough, and larger ones, 
are the usual times allowed by cooks for the 
purpose. See Bgsthli, Food. &c. * ' v 

BOILTNG-POIHT. See Ebullition. 

BOIS BURCfJ (bwah dur-sa), [Er.] The 
substance invented in France, and to which 
* * * * 16 
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this name is given, is made from sawdust, 
which,”' under the influence of a high tem- 
perature and the enormous pressure of 600 
tons, acquires a degree of f hardness very much 
exceeding that of ordinary wood. It has a 
very fine grain, and is unaffected hy atmo- 
spherical variations ; hut its principal merit is 
its adaptation to moulding, so that by the most 
economical processes, forms and impressions are 
given to it which it would require, in any other 
way, considerable labour and workmanship. 

BOLAS. Sweet light cakes which, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Bundle, are prepared as follows : — 
Into flour, 2 lbs., pour of warm milk, f pint, a 
small teacupful of yeast, and 6 eggs ; make a 
dough, add of butter, 1 lb. (by degrees), and 
in a warm place to rise for an hour ; then 
mix.in of powdered sugar, 1 lb . ; and make the 
mass into cakes ; puff these into cups or tins 
previously well buttered, and ornament the top 
with candied orange or lemon peel ; lastly bake 
them. See Cakes. 

BOLE. Syn. Bc/lus, L. ; Tekee bolaibe, 
&e., Fr. The name of several argillaceous 
minerals, varying in colour from white to 
yellow, red, and brown? which they owe chiefly 
to iron. See Ochses and Bed and Bbown 
Pigments. 

B0L0G-"NA PHTAL (-lavpi'-ya). See Phials. 

BOTdJS.^pj., Eng.] Syn. Bol, Fr. Boluses, 
iu pharmacy and medicine, are small, roundish 
masses of medicinal , substances, which are 
taken in the same manner as pills, which they 
resemble, except in their larger size. Those 
persons who object to swallowing them in 
their common state, may wrap them in soft 
paper, or introduce them into the emptied 
husks of raisins or grapes. 

Boluses (bo'li, L.) are prepared with the 
same ingredients, and in a similar manner to 
pills (which see), 

BOIT-BON (bon/-bon?). [Fr.] A sugar- 
plum. See Conbectioneby and Sugab- 
BLTTMS. 0 

’ BONE. Syn, Os, L„ Fr. ; Bein', Knochen, 
Ger, ; Ban, Sax. The hard substance forming 
the interior skeleton off animals, or any single 
part of it. r 

Comp, According to Berzelius : — 

* r Human bones. Ox boues. 

Animal matter soluble in ® 

boilingwate* . . 32*171 

Vascular substance . . 1*13 j *** 66 

Triphosphate of calcium, * 
with a little fluoride of 
calcium , . .53*04 ...57*35 

Carbonate of calcium .,11*30 ... 3*85 
Phosphate of magnesium 1*16 ... 2*05! 
Chloride of sodium and 

other salts . . 1*20 ... 3*45 

• _ 

100 * 100 * 

The. soluble animal matter is chiefly fat and j 
-elatine. 

Uses, <fyc. The hones of animals are em- j 
loyed for various purposes in the arts, manu- j 


factures, and domestic economy. Those of 
good meat form most excellent materials for 
making soups and gravies, as is well known to 
every cook. In France, soup is extensively 
made hy subjecting bruised bones to a steam 
heat of 2 or 3 days* continuance. In England 
the same is commonly effected in an iron 
Papin* s digester. When the earthy matter of 
a hone is dissolved out hy digesting it iu a 
large quantity of very dilute hydrochloric acid, 
a lump of gelatine is obtained, which, after 
being well washed with water, is equal to 
isinglass for all the purposes of making soups 
and jellies. The following is the process 
Recommended hy Proust for making the best 
'of bones, in hospitals, gaols, and similar estab- 
lishments : — 

The hones, crushed small, are to be boiled 
for 15 minutes in a kettle of water, and the 
fat (wbicb is fit for all common purposes) 
skimmed off, as soon as cold. The bones are 
then to be ground, and boiled in 8 to 10 times 
their weight of water (of which that already 
used mmst form a part), until half of it is 
wasted, when a very nutritious jelly will he 
obtained. Iron vessels should alone be used 
in this process, as the jelly and soup act upon 
copper, brass, and the other common metals. 
The hones of fresh meat are the most pro- 
ductive ; those of boiled meat come next, whilst 
those of roasted meat scarcely afford any jelly. 
As ‘boning* meat before cooking is now a 
very general practice, a quantity of fresh bones 
may always he obtained. 

Bones are, for the most part, ■wbottght, 
tttbned, bleaohed, and DYED, in a similar 
manner to ivory; but with less care, owing to 
their inexpensive and coarser character. Be- 
fore being submitted to any of these.operations 
they are, hpwever, first submitted to long 
boiling, to deprive them of grease. 

The bones Of living animals may he dyed by- 
mixing madder with their food. The hones of 
young pigeons may thus be tinged of a rose 
colour in 24 hours, and of a deep scarlet in $ 
days; but the bones of adult animals take a 
fortnight to acquire even a rose colour. The 
bones nearest the heart become tinged the 
soonest. In the same way extract of logwood 
tinges the bones of young pigeons purple. 
$ee Bleaching, Dyeing, Ivoby, &c. 

' BOEE'-ASHi Impure triphosphate of cal- 
cium, obtained by .calcining bones to whiteness, 
%nd reducing the ash to fine powder. Used to 
make pure phosphate of calcium, to form cu- 
pels, &c. ; also sold for burnt hartshorn. 

BONE-DUST, Syn. Bone-mantjbb. Bones 
(previously boiled for their grease) ground to 
different degrees of coarseness, in a mill. It 
is sowed along with the seed in a drill. Wheat 
thus treated, is said to yield 30 to 50 per cent, 
more weight in straw and grain than by the 
common methods. Turnip, and other light 
soils, it renders more than ordinarily pro- 
' 3 "*- iJ! ve. Bone manure is much used in the 
of Yorkshire, Holderness, and Lincoln- 
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shire. The usual quantity per acre is 70 
bushels, when used alone; but when mixed 
with ashes or other common manure, 30 
' bushels per acre is said to be enough. When 
coarse, and applied in tbe same manner as 
other manures, it has been found to remain 
upwards of seven years in the ground, the pro- 
ductiveness of which it has increased during 
the whole time. 

BOEE'-GLUE. See Gelatine. 

BONE'-GrKE ASE. From refuse hones, bruised, 
boiled in water, and the broth skimmed when 
cold. JProd. >|th to Jth of the weight of the 
dry bones. (ProOst.) Used for making soap 
and candles. See Animal Charcoal. } 

BOEE'-PHOSPHATE. See Tribasic Phos- 
phate of Lime. 

BOM'-SHAVIEGS. Syn. Bone'-dttst (Turn- 
ers 5 ), Bone-turnings. This, by boiling with 
water, yields a beautiful jelly, which is nearly 
equal to that produced from hartshorn and 
ivory shavings, for which it is very frequently 
sold. Used to make jellies and blancmanges, 
to stiffen straw bonnets, &c. 

BOOKElEDIEGr (-bind-). Although a full 
description of the various operations of this 
well-known art, or handicraft, does not pro- 
perly fall within the province of this work, a 
brief notice of them will probably, in many 
eases, prove useful to the amateur and the 
emigrant : — 

The process of binding books is divided into 
several distinct operations, which, in large 
establishments, are usually performed by dif- 
ferent persons ; such a method being found to 
produce greater expedition, and better work, 
than when the whole is done by one person. 

The sheets received from the hands of the 
printer are — 

1. Folded, which is done correctly by ob- 
serving the * marks 5 or f signatures 5 at the 
bottom Of the pages. As the sheets are folded 
they are laid upon each other in proper order, 
and are ready to undergo^— 

2. The operation of heating. This is per- 

formed by either laying them upon a large 
stone, and striking them with a heavy smoothed- 
faced ham.mer, or by passing them through a 
rolling-press. The former method is usually 
adopted in the small way, and the latter on 
the large scale. $ 

3. Thp sheets are next fastened to hands , 
which is done by taking thefh up one by one, 
and sewing them to pieces of cord, stretched* 
in a little frame screwed or fastened to the 
counter or table, called the sewing press. 
(See engr.) The number of hands used, is 
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generally 6 for a folio, 5 for a quarto, and so 
on proportionally, less than 4 being selddm em- 
ployed even for small sizes. The ends of the 
cords being cut off iS> within about 2 inches of 
the hack, the sheets are ready for — 

4. Glueing . The hack being knocked into 
shape with a hammer, and the sheets placed 
in the cutting-press, which is then slightly 
screwed up, melted glue is* thinly and evenly 
applied. After a short time to permit it to 
become sufficiently set and hard, the hook is 
removed from the press, and the back pro- 
perly adjusted with a hammer, when it is again 
put into the cutting-press, where it is screwed 
up very tight, and is then ready for — 

5. Cutting . The instrument employed for 
this purpose is of a peculiar shape, and 

a plough or plough-knife, which consists of a 
stout flat knife, double- e&ged at the * cutting 
point/ firmly set in a kind of frame, in which 
it may he adjusted by screws. 

6. Affixing the hoards . The bands are now 
scraped out fine at the ends, ’and fastened to 
the pasteboard intended to form the covers, 
which is then properly adjusted, and further 
shape*?, if necessary, with a large pair»of shears. 
The edges now undergo the operation of — 

7. Syr inkling, gilding , or other adornment . 
The first is performed with a stiff brush made 
of hog’s bristles, dipped in the colour; the 
brush being held in the one hand, and the hairs 
moved with the other* so as to # scatter the 
colour in minute drops equally over the 
surface. 

8. The external covering of leather, fancy 

cloth, or paper, is now applied, having been 
previously soaked in paste, to make it properly 
adhere. One or mqg^jgthe blank leaves of 
the book are He^anufaeture d n st the inside of 
the cover/ to scr nia f acture 0 f ; that are turned 
i oy er, whggc^f^jj-TgYDRIDE^ed; or for choice 
work > h)E. .er’for— 

/"BATE. [Eng., Fr. TC * Ordinary gold- 
leaf axsaure salze, G-e°f white of egg, the 
patter yd r0 g en 0 f boracic pressure with heated 
brass radical. * The bor design or letters on 
their surig^g^^gi hiole is then glazed ever 
with white '^e ac ^ polished. 

The success f,* on <>£ the above operations 
sometimes slightly varies with the workmen, 
and vnth the nature of the binding. The 
examination of a hound baok during their 
perusal will, hqjrever, render the whole quite 
familiar to the reader. 

There are several varieties of binding, of 
which only the following deserve notice 
here : — * 

Boards. A hook rather loosely done up, 
without cutting the edges, and covered with 
coloured paper or cloth, is said -to he in 
1 boards/ * 

Cloth, Cloth-binding. This is the style 
of binding in which the majority of works are 
now issued. It admits of great neatness and 
even beauty, is cheap, and when well executed 
is very durable. — The prepared -cloth (bard- 
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glazed or varnished calico), cut by a pattern 
to th£ proper size, is passed rapidly between 
the engraved cylinders of a rolling-press, by 
which the design is givenffco it. Paste is now 
applied to each piece of clotb, which is then 
placed over the volume previously prepared 
to receive it. In many cases the covers are 
prepared separately before being embossed, and 
are afterwards fastened in the finished state to 
the book by means of a piece of canvas or 
calico previously affixed to its back for the 
purpose, when all that is required is to paste 
the ends of it to the inside of the boards, with 
the last blank leaf over it. Books in cloth 
are seldom cut the edges, unless they are 
otherwise highly finished. 

Kale-binding-. Books forwarded in boards, 
and finished with leather backs and corners, 
are said to be 4 half -Ifound. 9 

Leather-binding. A book is only said to 
b£ ‘bound/ or ‘fully bound/ when both its 
back and sides are wholly covered with one 
piece of leather. — The leather is wetted by 
immersion in water, wrung or squeezed, 
stretched on a smooth board, cut to the proper 
size, pared thin on th^ edges, and coverel with 
paste. t It is then applied to the book (pre- 
viously forwarded in boards, and cut), drawn 
tightly over it, turned down on the inside, 
rubbed smooth with a folding-stick, and other- 
wised adjusted ; after which it is placed in some 
suitable situation, at a distance from a fire, to 
dry. 

Sough calf requires to be damped on the 
grain side with a sponge and water before 
pasting and covering. 

Russia-leather is well soaked in water for 
an hour, taken out, hpes?.- and rubbed,* after 
which the paste k£) are pre^d into the fiesh 
side before coveriand in a aim- r< 

Morocco is first ' - ’-king it on r 

a board, with the '-bon^). [Fr.] A si, after 
being pasted, left fiiCTlGNERY and Smarter 
of an hour; after w Q fith a 

piece of woollen clot*., Fr. ; Been-, KtfOOram. 

Roan is either soahard substance firleft to 
soak when pasted. ^ animus, or an 

School-binding. Kj applied to 

schbol-books strongly sewzelius-*- -ione up ’ in 
sheep-sktn, which was ^either left of a plain 
brown, or sprinkled or marbled with copperas- 
water. Similar evorks of a cheaper class, are 
now often £ done up ’ in eanva^ brown-holland, 
and even coarse and strong coloured glazed 
calico. 

. Concluding remarks. Numerous patents 
for improvements in binding books, several of 
which possess v-ery great merit and usefulness, 
have been obtained during the last 30 years. 
Among these, one known as « Hancock’s Patent 
Binding/ from its extreme novelty, simplicity, 
durability, and inexpensiveness, deserves a 
passing notice Jiere. By* Mr. Wm. Hancock’s 
method the sheets are folded in double leaves, 
and being properly placed together and ad- 
justed (by setting them vertically, with the 


edges forming the hack of the hook down- 
wards, in a concave mould so formed that whilst 
giving shape it may leave the whole breadth, 
and nearly the whole length exposed), and 
firmly secured by a few turns of packthread, 
the book is subjected to the action of a press, 
and a strong and quick-diying solution of India 
rubber is smeared over the back with the finger, 
when the whole is left for 3 or 4 hours, or 
longer, to dry. The operation is repeated, as 
often as necessary, after which fillets of cloth 
are cemented on with the same varnish, and the 
hook is ready to have the boards attached. 
The sheets of hooks that cannot he folded in 
t 4 double leaves ’ may he strongly stitched 
through, separately, before adjusting them in 
the mould. In this way, several of the nsual 
operations of binding are dispensed with. We 
most willingly bear testimony to the strength 
and durability of this method, as well as to the 
great convenience it affords in allowing the 
books to open perfectly flat upon a table, or to 
be distorted ip any possible manner, without 
injury to their backs. It is, undoubtedly, the 
best way of binding books for travellers. The 
Editor of the last edition of this work once had 
a large trunk of hooks, among which was a mas- 
sive volume bound on Hancock’s plan. All the 
rest were nearly torn to pieces by a few months’ 
journey, but this one remained -uninjured even 
after five years, during which time it accom- 
panied him in his travels, extending, collec- 
tively, to upwards of 23,000 miles. See 
Gilding-, Marbling-, Sprinkles, Stains, &c. 

BOOTS and SHOES. The cleaning of boots 
and shoes forms no unimportant part of the 
domestic duties of a large establishment; as 
on it being properly performed depend both 
their appearance and durability. A votary of 
St. Crispin*, in whom we place considerable 
reliance, assures us, that to effect this object 
in the best style, all that is necessary is to 
employ very little blacking (merely enough to 
moisten the surface of the leather), and to 
brush it off whilst still damp. Never make 
the surface wet, nor allow the blacking to dry 
before applying the polishing brush. For this 
purpose, a portion only of the boot or shoe 
should he attended to at a time. The dirt’ is, 
of course, to he carefully brushed off before 
applying the blacking. When it is desired to 
restore the shape of a boot or shoe, as well as 
to clean it, boot* trees may be used. Of the, 
.brushes, we are told that there should he at 
least three— one (dirt-brush) with bristles 
stiff, hut not wiry nor scratchy, to remove ; 
mud and dirt; another (blacking-brush), with ; 
fine, flexible hair, and plenty of it, for applying 
the blacking; and a third (polishing-brush), J 
covered with long, fine, springy, and slightly 
stiff hair, for giving the polish. The employ- f 
ment of inferior or worn-out brushes, is said, I 
to be false economy, and proves particularly | 
destructive to the lighter classes of leather. 

The occasional use of a little oil or grease to | 
the uppers of ^hoots and shoes, increases their J 
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softness and durability, as well as the f depth/ 
but not the brilliancy of the polish, from com- 
mon blacking. Eor this purpose some good 
tallow or * dubbing ’ may be used; the absorp- 
tion being aided by a very gentle heat. The 
soles or bottoms of j^ew boots and shoes may 
be thoroughly saturated with similar substances, 
by which means their durability will be fully 
doubled. The common practice among the 
shoemakers is to moisten the surface of the 
leather with a wet sponge before applying 
the oil or grease; by which (they say) its 
pores are opened and its absorbent powers 
increased. 

Patent-leather boots and shoes are best? 
cleaned with a little sweet oil or milk, (pre- 
ferably the first,) the dirt having been pre- 
viously removed in the usual way. 

India-rubber goloshes and overshoes may be 
cleaned with a sponge or brush, and water, 
care being taken not to wet the linings. The 
same applies to gutta percha. See Blacking, 
Leather, Waterproofing, &c. 

The reasons why boots and shoes so com- 
monly cause corns, and fatigue, and give pain 
in wear, are explained in our article on the 
Feet (which see). 

BOOT-POW'DER. French chalk reduced to 
powder by scraping or grating. Used to fa- 
cilitate the 1 getting on * of new or tight boots, 
a little of it being rubbed on the insides of 
the backs, heels, and insteps. 

BOOT-TOP LIQUID. Syn. Boot-top com- 
position. There are numerous articles of 
this class extant, but, with few, exceptions, 
they are most unchemical mixtures, not infre- 
quently containing ingredients which are 
either unnecessary, or opposed to the action 
of the rest. The following are examples : — 

Prep. a. White-Top: — 1. Oxalic acid and 
white vitriol, of each, I oz. ; water, 11 pint ;« , 
dissolve. — It is applied with a sponge, the 
leather having been previously washed with 
water; after a short time it is washed off with 
water, when the boot-tops are either dried in 
a current of air, or by a gentle heat ; they are 
lastly either polished with a brush, so as to 
appear like new leather, or they are left rough, 
as the case may require. 

2. Sour milk, 1 quart; butter of antimony, 
cream of tartar, tartaric acid, and burnt alui$, 
of each, 2 oz. ; mix. 

3. Sour milk (skimmed)/3 pints ; cream of 
tartar, 2 oz.; alum and oxalic acid, of each, 

1 os. 

4. Alum, cream of tartar, magnesia, and 
oxalic acid, of each, 1 oz. ; salt of sorrel and 
sugar of lead, of each, 1 oz. ; watef, 1 quart. 
The preceding are for white tops. 

b. Brown-top : — Alum, anaatto, and oxa^c 
acid, of each, 1 oz isinglass and sugar of 
lead, of each 1 oz. / salt of sorrel, 1 oz. ; water, 

1 quart ; boil for 10 minutes. 

BORACIC ACID (-ras'-). H 3 B0 8 . Syn. 

Bo"rio acid, Sed'ative torf, S. s. op vit / - 
Rioitf ; Acidtjm bobacTchm (-ras'-), L.; 


Aoide boraciqtte, A. boriqtje, Er. ; Borax- 
sattre, &c., Ger. The pure acid is obtained 
from common borax. That of commerce is 
extracted from the* boracic acid lagoons of 
Tuscany. 

Prep. 1. Borax, 1 part; boiling water, 4 
parts; dissolve, and add sulphuric acid until 
the solution acquires a distinctly acid reaction, 
for which purpose about | the weight of the 
borax will he required. As the solution cools, 
crystals of boracic acid will he deposited. 
These may he purified by placing them on a 
filter, and washing them with a little very cold 
water, followed by re-solution in boiling water, 
and recrystallisation. Nearly pure. 

2. As the last, hut substituting hydrochloric 
acid for the sulphuric acid, there ordetcoT 
Very nearly pure. 

3. By exposing the product of the first crys- 
tallisation of either of the preceding formulse 
to heat in a platinum crucible, and redissolvin# 
and recrystallising the residuum. Chemically 
pure. Used in analysis. 

Prop., dfc. Odourless; hitter-tasted; dis- 
solves in 25 times its ^weight of cold water, 
and m 3 times its wefght of hoiliflg water; 
very soluble in alcohol, which then burns with 
a bright green flame ; reddens litmus; browns 
turmeric-paper; (properties characteristic of 
this substance ;) when strongly heated it forms 
a brittle glass (vitrified boracic acid) on 
cooling. The crystallised acid* contains 3 
atoms, or 43*5$, of water. Its salts are called 
bo"rates. 

Uses. Boracic acid was once administered 
internally, in large doses, as an anodyne, anti- 
spasmodic, and sedative, hut is now scarcely 
ever employed as a medicine. The crude acid 
is used in the manufacture of borax ; the pure 
acid, in tne manufacture of certain chemicals. 

BORACIC ANHYDRIDE. See Boric An- 
hydride. 

BCTE^TE. [Eng., Fr.] Syn. Boreas, L. ; 
Boraxsattre salze, Ger. A salt in which 
the hydrogen of boracic acid is replaced by a 
basic radical. * The berates may be formed by 
either digesting! the hydrate of the base in a 
solution of the acid, with the assistance of heat, 
or from a solution of borax and a soluble salt 
of tha base, by doubte decomposition. They 
are all decomposed by the stronger acids. 

Tests . The borates may* be tested by di- 
gesting them ip a slight excess of oil of vitriol, 
evaporating the resulting solution to dryness, 
powdering the residuum, and dissolving it in 
alcohol; the resulting solution possesses the, 
property of burning with a green flame if the 
sample examined was a borate, or contained a 
notable quantity of one. See Boracic Acid., 

B0"BAX. [J$ng., Fr., Ger., L., B, P-] 
2NaB0 2 .B 2 0 3 . Syn. Bibo"rate OF SO'DA, 
Bo"RATE OF S.*, SUBBO // RATE OF Sifv-:#3lDD 
soLDERf*, Refined' tinc'ai+* ; ;So'e%bi- 
bo"bas, S. bo"ras, L.; ChrysoCodle, <fcc., 
Fr.; Boraxsattres natron, Geri. Com- 
mercial biborate of soda.; Bdim ;ia ohtaiiied 

A ' 1 - ■" ,MV ' "■ 
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either by purifying native borate of soda 
(tino'&l, tino'ar), or by saturating crude 
boracic acid with the alkaii. It is never pre- 
pared on the small scaled unless for chemical 
analysis. 

Prop. Crystals, six-sided prisms, which 
contain 10 equiv. of water, and effloresce in 
dry air ; soluble iip 20 parts of cold, and in 6 
parts of boiling water ; solution has an alka- 
line reaction on test-paper; by heat it loses 
its water of crystallisation, and at a higher 
temperature fuses to a glass-like substance 
(see below). 

JPur. This may be ascertained by deter- 
mining the quantity of sulphuric acid required 
to neutralise a given weight of the sample 
"’"■■"Water examination, as indicated by litmus 
paper. Common salt^and alum are frequently 
mixed with borax to lower the value. The 
first may be detected by a solution in hot 
Tj^ter giving a curdy-white precipitate with 
nitrate of silver, soluble in ammonia ; the last, 
by % water of ammonia, giving a bulky- white 
pulverulent precipitate. The former must be 
distinguished from the white pulverulent pre- 
cipitate of borate of silver, which is thrown 
down ^om pure borax. 

Uses, Sfc. Borax is extensively employed 
as a flux for metals, fojf> soldering, and in 
medicine. r Internally, it is diuretic, sedative, 
emmenagogue, and refrigerant, in doses of 15 
to 40 grs. ,* externally, made into a gargle for 
sore throat, and in powder as a detergent in 
aphthas, and ulcerations of the mouth. Dis-. 
solved in rose-water, it is used as a cosmetic ; 
and mixed with about 8 times its weight of 
lard, forms a useful ointment in piles and sore 
nipples. 

Borax, Glass of. Borax dried at a gentle 
heat, and then melted by in creasing r the heat 
until it forms a vitreous mass on being cooled. 
Used, in soldering, and as a flux, particularly 
in blowpipe experiments. 

BO'TtIC ACID. See Boracic Acid, 

BOBIC ANHYDBIDE. B 2 0 3 . Syn. ANHY- 
DROUS BORACIC ACID, BORACICf ANHYDRIDE, 
Boric oxide. The only knowi^-oxide of boron. 
It can be produced by burning boron in oxy- 
gen. In the air, or in nitrous oxide, but is most 
easily and economically prepared by stipngly 
heating boracic acid so as to deprive it of water. 
It is a brittle vitreous solid, not volatilised by 
* heat except in the presence of water. Dis- 
solves hi water, forming boracic acid. Its 
alcoholic solution burns with a green flame, 
like that of boracic acid. 

BQ'BOH. B. The base ofcboracic acid. It 
was discovered by Horn berg in 1702 ; but, from 
attracting little notice, was soon forgotten. 
It was rediscovered almost simultaneously, by 
* Sir H. Davy, and by Gay-Lussac and Thdnard, 
in 1807-8. 

# Urep. Boron #is prepared by a process 
similar to that employed to obtain silicium : — 
Potassium and perfectly dry boracic acid, or, 
preferably, boro-fluoride of potassium, inti- 


mately mixed together, are placed in a glass 
adopter-tube, and submitted to a low red heat. 
When cold, the loose cork that fastened its 
mouth is removed, and hot water poured in, 
in successive portions, until the whole matter 
is detached and all its soluble portion dissolved ; 
the liquid is next allowed to settle, and the 
precipitate washed first with a solution of sal- 
ammoniac, and afterwards with alcohol ; the 
residuum (boron) is lastly dried in a capsule, 
and put into a well-stoppered phial. 

Prop., fyc. A solid, tasteless, and inodorous 
powder, of a dark grayish-brown colour. With 
sulphur it unites at high temperatures, form- 
ing suiphurets (sulphides of boron) ; and when 
placed in chlorine gas it spontaneously in- 
flames, and a gaseous chloride of boron is 
formed. The compounds of boron with 
simple bodies are termed bo^rides (-idz) or 
bo"rurets # . 

Ohs . Among the most remarkable of the 
recent discoveries in chemistry, are those of 
MM. Wohler and Deville, relative to silica and 
boron. Each of these substances is now proved 
to exist in three very different states, ana- 
logous to the three known states of carbon, 
namely, charcoal, graphite, and diamond. The 
last of these states is, of course, the most in- 
teresting. Crystallised boron possesses a 
hardness, brightness, and refractive power, 
comparable to those of the diamond ; it burns 
in chlorine, without residue, and with cir- 
cumstances resembling those of the combus- 
tion of diamond in oxygen ; it is not acted on 
by any of the acids,* and appears to be the 
least alterable of all the simple bodies. Its 
powder is already used in the arts, instead of 
diamond-dust; and it seems not improbable 
that, when obtained by the chemist in crystals 
of a larger sire, it may rival even the diamond 
r!»s a gem. 

Boron, Terflu'oride of. See Fluoboric 
Acid. 

BOTTTJES (bSt'Iz). See Glass, Inpancy, 
Lactation, Phials, Phosphorus, &c. 

BOTTTIHG (boi/J-ing). See Corks, Malt 
Liquors, Wine, &e. 

BOUGIE (hoo'-zhe); [Fr.] Syn. Ce'reus, 
Cere'olus , 1 Cande'la probato^ria#, L. In 
surgery , a long slender instrument, originally 
of wax, 2 introduced into the urethra, oesopha- 
gus, or rectum? in stricture and other diseases 
of thoser organs. f 

“Prep. 1. (Prof. Pickets.) Amber (melted), 

1 part ; boiled oil, 3 parts ; mix, cool a little, 
and further add of oil of turpentine, I part ; 
spread the mixture, at 3 successive intervals, 
upon loosS spun-silk cord or web; dry in a 
heat of 150° Fahr., and repeat the process 
u*til the instrument has acquired the proper 
size ; lastly, polish it, first with pumice-stone, 
and afterwards with tripoli and odl. This is 
the original receipt of the once celebrated 
French professor Pickel, and is still generally 

1 Properly, a * little bougie.* 

2 Hence the name* t - 
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used, slightly modified, on the Continent. At 
the present time, in Paris, a little caoutchouc, 
equal to about ^th of the weight of the oil 
employed, is generally added. . Eor the best 
elas'tic bougies the process usually occupies 
from 6 to 8 weeks, Jo allow full time for the 
drying and hardening of the composition. 
When the bougie is required to be hollow, a 
piece of polished metallic wire is introduced 
into the axis of the silk ; or tin-foil is rolled 
round the wire and the composition applied as 
before. When dry and hard the wire is 
withdrawn. 

2. (Hunter’s.) Yellow wax, 2 parts j red 
lead, 3 parts ; olive oil, 6 parts ,* slowly boiled 
together until combination takes place ; strips 
of soft linen (rather wider at the one end than 
the other) are then dipped into the composi- 
tion, rolled up firmly, and finished off: on a 
polished slab. 

3. (Piderit’s.) Olive oil, 1 part; wax, 6 
parts; as before. 

4. (Bell’s.) Lead-plaster, >1 parts ; yellow 
wax, 4 parts ; olive oil, 1 part. 

5. (St. B. Hosp.) Wax, 12 parts; Chio 
turpentine, 4 parts ; red sulphide of mercury, 
1 part. 

6. Caou'tohouc bougies: — In France, 
where i ether is comparatively, inexpensive, 
these ajre made by applying apt ethereal solu- 
tion oft India rubber to the/ silk or foil pre- 
pared) as before. In England, naphtha was, 
until /recently, employ ecMlnstead of ‘ether;’ 
but ift furnishes a very^im^nor product. Now 
bisulphuret of carbonjjf or^enerally used as the 
solvent. Sometimjpcalq-ps of India rubber, 
previously boiled m>v F^er, or that have had 
their edges soffcejJe it utsmioistening them with 
a 1 ittle ether, Jflater (lphuret of carbon, are 
wo und round me only e ' or ‘ foi# and kept in 
th< or place Jpndy is oe of tape applied ove* 
the m, Thejnd store, yards carefully smoothed 
off and poliictable paj 

A Gu^f -ndncem^ bougies ; — These are 


-uct^one, Brji (previously softened by 
a,tu eS Water), by rolling it be- 


i admirable instruments. 


A boug|} ?^e\i ca ^ e 3 c lption, of moderate size, 
and sligF* 4 Netted with gIycerine#or 


fo: 

immi 
twee) 
dsWbff 

gutta # 


gum-wff 0 ^ 0 £ is .ssed through the whole 
length W* . yw col°\n4 of* a healthy person 
without ^ ^slightest pain. Gutta- 

** ~ v bougies) are still more 

duced, and may remain 
>pg time without causing 
lint advantage in such 
' goon* m fannot, however, be too 
gbovb O'v *Jmade of coloured gu^ta 
a * ot^nmately, rapidly become 
i au-dj (Those originally manu- 
*r^ were loured black, 
• ^ peaking whilst in use; a 
- — _ var} e ^3veral serious and even 
fetal cases A Ihere is no such danger 


perchacfg^y, 
flexible afrLfl* 
inthenrlfT 
irritation 
matters. 
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careful to 
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very hrifctl 
factured i) 
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to be dreaded from those made of the un- 
coloured material when of good quality? 

BOULES DE NANCY. See Bails (Martial). 

BOUILLI (bodl 7 -ye). [Fr.] A name fre- 
quently applied by cooks to dishes of boiled 
or stewed meat, as a refinement on its plain 
English synonymes. Thus, beef bouilli , beef 
in bouilli , &c., mean stewed or boiled beef, 
&c. As, however, the name is & la ffan^ais, 
so must be the * accompaniments,’ which gene- 
rally consist of herbs and vegetable seasoning 
in greater quantity and variety than is usually 
deemed essential for an humble dish of English 
boiled or stewed meat. 

BOUILLON (bool 7 -yony). «[Fr.] In cookery , 
broth, soup. * 

BOUQUET 7 (boo-ka 7 ). [Fr.] A nosegay. KF” 
perfumery, highly scented spirits (esprits) 
adapted for the handkerchief are commonly 
called bouquets . The following are examples : — 

Bouquet d’ Amour. Prep. From esprits 
rose, jasmin, violette, and cassie (flowers of 
acacia famesiana), of each, 2 parts ; essences 
of musk and ambergris, of each, I part; mix, 
and filter. 

B&iquet de la Seiner Prep, l. # Essence of 
bergamot, 1 dr. ; English oil of lavender, 25 
! drops ; oil of cloves, aromatic vinegar, and 
essence of musk, each, 10 drops ; alcohol, 1 
fl. oz. ; mix. # 

2. Oils of begamot and lavender, of each, 
30 drops ; neroli, 15 idrops ; oils of verbena 
and cloves, of each, 5 drops ; essences of musk, 
ambergris, and jasmin, of each, l dr.; recti- 
fied spirit of wine (strongest, scentless), 2 fl. 
oz. ; mix. A much-esteemed perfume. 

BBA'G-SAS. Tar, black resin, and the dregs 
of strained resin, melted together. 

BKAIN (brane). Syn. BbainsJ; Ceb 7 e- 
bbum, L.; Cebveau, -Fr. ; Gehibb, Hibn, 

| Ger. The soft whitish, mass of nerve-matter 
I contained in the skull of animals, and, in 
man, siy)posed to he the seat of the soul and 
the mind. 

Brains. (In cookery .) There appears to be 
scarcely anything wlpch is at all eatable, that 
the ingenuitycand taste of the modem cook 
does not appropriate to his purposes, and 
clothe with deleetability, or transforrd into 
something execrable: We observl that our 
chef de cuisine — no unimportant personage — 
has taxed every viscera ansi, brought together 
every novelty* and dainty to humour and ex- 
cite the appetite. Animals which were guilt- 
less of brains whilst living, are found by him 
to possess excellent ones when dead, from 
which he prepares a variety of miniature dishes, 
which are truly novel and inviting. Let 
frugal housewives for the future carefully value 
! their brains, apd apply them to useful pur- 
! poses in a double sense. .When cleaned,washed, 
j blanched, and flavoured with the necessary 
I seasoning, they &ay he formed into a variety 
! of hors-d’oeuvres, creditable to any table* 

' Mrs. BundeU tells us, that “beat up with a 
little white pepper and sad£,'a ^age-leaf or two 
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(scalded and finely chopped), and the yelk of 
an egg? and fried, they make excellent cakes, 
fritters, &c.” * 

BRAN. Syn. Ftjr'fctrf L. ; Beak, Son, 
Pr. ; Kleie, Ger. The inner husk or proper 
coat of the cereal grains, sifted from the flour ; 
appr., that of wheat. Comp. 100 parts of 
hran contain albuminoid bodies, 13*80,- oil, 
5*56; starch, fibre, &c., 61*67; ash, 6*11; 
water, 12*85. 

Uses, Sfo. The bran of wheat, diffused 
through hot water, is largely employed by the 
calico-printers to remove the colouring matter 
from those parts of their goods which are not 
mordanted. A handful mixed with a pail of 
warm water forms excellent emollient 
tbot-bath. Infused in hot water (bran-tea), 
and sweetened, it forces a popular demulcent, 
much used in coughs and. hoarseness, and 
which, taken in quantity, proves^j&ntly laxa- 
Ik also forms an excellent manure* and, 
from containing, the ammoniaco-masMi' 
phosphate, is especially adapted as a ‘ dressSs 

ZJ°^° e % 1*. " frequently mixed witg 
flour, and made into bread (bran-bread), which 

fcZrtiT P T er orders for economy; and 
” y *?*, b, £ her classes because it is recom 
mended by the faculty as being more who“- 
some than white wheaten-bfead. 

TT'v'f'r!^ 8 r~ Spnt ' ITTT3 Gal'licfs, S. 
pM GAL'iICX (-si; B. P.), A'QtTA TlW* 

Ger E Be1w Ww Fr 'J B ? AKlriWEOT > Cognac’ 

ous * liauor nhf™?’ i, A weli_kn °wn spiritu- 

thei n^f ned > the distillation of 
Tine wine of ervanaa nnu ~ • 
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and Armagnac, the preference being generally 
cn*vp.n to the former. The brandies of Ro 


atiu. a.1. maguuv, i ^ ^ 

given to the former. The brandies of Ro. 
chelle and Bordeaux come next in quality, 
while those obtained from Portugal, Spain, anc 
Italy, are very inferior. 

constituents of purg brandy are alcolio 
-t-nrrabhav with small Quantities o 


The constituents of purg brandy are aico. 
and water, together with small quantities o: 
a volatile oil, acetic acid, acetic ether, cenan 
tbic ether, colouring matter, and tannin. Ii 
is from the presence of the two ethers that tin 
spirit derives its characteristic smell and fla 
vour. The amount of absolute alcohol ii 
brandy varies from 45 to 55 per cent. Whei 
first imported, it is generally 1 or 2 over-proof 
fut its strength decreases by age, and by th 
time it is taken from the bonded store fo: 
sale, it is seldom stronger than 3 or 4 under 
proof.* Pure brandies of the best quality, evei 


th^h imp r f p r e aP ly!' given' ?*" ^‘hS'thlj 

from other liquor^ c^'partieularlT'fTOm^hp ia E ^ laad / a ™s feed in 
fermented juice of fruits- but n/thZ .Z Fv 0of ' * a lar £ e < 3 ua = fc see! 

with some quahfe e pi t“et *’ thH * 

■When first distilled, brandy, hi e ot£er an! 
rituous liquors, is colourless (white beanuti" 

fif s».Sr >’^?STZZS; 

£ m “%“ 

>“p k . 

when it reaches the eonsSlr^LSff brand y> wbich 3X6 ino 

melf ^ dd f°“ of a little sugar (cara- ”« Baud* < J Ualitie ? f° E Fr -3 ^n. vsja 
meij. Catechu, or terra japonica in i Ea ^ e - me ^maPEOBATO"BiA* L. Ii 

j-v* ster-'r ~ -* oa " •— 

riavlTT- from tbe cask howeyerTon^t pa ] e amber - of turpentine, 1 part" 

tinfnZ? tlni , fc ’ aeTCrexceg 3s a light amber L as , c ? 1 ? ure ^> 14 w frt 3 successive intervals, 
to tba * of pale JamaicaTum V? ua “ itiafcord or web; dry in, a 

taste W h Z!Z’ ^ »?w please^" nubhe' I i« ‘ZfZt vie °r d fnairi.nd repeat the proce 


proof.* Jrure oramues u* t/uo v^va<aaauj> 
when new, seldom exceed proof, and are gene 
rally a little below it. The reason of this is 
that they are but slightly rectified, as redistil 
lation tends to injure the ethereal oils, upoi 
which the flavour of the brandy depends. 

The quality and flavour of the brandy ira 

■ nd often consider 
drunk at the besi 
is principally arise! 
as it is technical^ 
e London market 
by the addition oi 
This is dbne t< 
English purchaser 
j of the substance 
out in the invoice 
eign brandy is I, sole 
roof to 33 udder 
and from hijnd 
tr , — °« ei ^iends much uboi 

thp !i rengt h of cour y the enSfeirit ; a fine jell 
k™ J ge , a ; d q uallt y 01 rival eMiy u . p„ whi" 

<-.n» I o/+i, ei i 1 ^’r per * ,apS ’ l couimoit 

ne ,?5 the last year’s viof. Seelfc., or eve? 
quality, may be as stron 1 \ to evl 

p. ^ These matters a See Glass, \ j 
experienced brandy deakosPHOEUS, &Aietiei 
Era ^f. e ^ ere arjg). See CoEKSfJl 

Syn. Ce'beTJS 

^ // JU. T T 


Wng.loXr P t Jamaioa 

taste but Si!, aowpkese the public 

colour/ as it ri called ^Thp 1 ^ ^ <brand y- 
that more colouriwrr * * cotlse< j[ u e2ice is, 

ter * * * ^ 
te/Ates sit*!™ 


1 ord inaw%v& repeat the proces 

# lstxlled from inferionas acquired the prone 
x 1 51 S; av ® ra ge sp. gr. .first with pumice-stont 
Jt forms tri P oli and oil* This i 
< L Jl e md ho ^ f the once celehratei 

verviaJ? Wlt S plam ste1, and is still general! 
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ther increased in number by tbeir admixture, 
and by the addition to them of plain spirit. 

“Eau-de-vie de marc .** Prom the lees of 
sour, damaged, and inferior red wines, the 
marc or cake of grapes, &c., distilled by a 
quick fire, to drive over as much essential oil 
and flavouring matler as possible. Coarse 
flavoured and inferior. Used chiefly to mix 
with other brandy, or to flavour plain spirit. 

“ Eau-de-vie seconded The weak spirit that 
passes over, after the receiver has been changed. 
Very weak and inferior. 

“ Eau-de-vie d preuve d'Hollande” Sp. gr. 
•941 to *942 (18 to 20 u. p.). The common 
strength at which brandy is retailed in France,^ 
and that at which it stands the ‘proof' or * bead.’ 

‘‘ Eau-de-vie a. preuve d’huile” Sp. gr. 
•9185 (about 23° Baum£, or l£ o. p.); pure 
olive oil just sinks in it. It is the strongest 
brandy kept for retail sale in France. 

“ Eau-de-vie forte.” From common brandy 
distilled at a low temperature. It answers to 
our spirit of wine. Sp. gr. *839 ($8° Baume, 
or 55° o. p.). 

“ Esprit de vin” is brandy or spirit, care- 
fully rectified to *861 (28° Baume, or 42 o. p.* 
and upwards). 

Fur., Sfc. The method of determining the 
strength of brandy is explained under ‘ Alco- 
holometey/ Of the large quantity of this 
liquor consumed in England, we can assure 
the reader, that a small fraction only escapes 
adulteration. Pure French brandy is indeed 
an article quite * nattainable by the small con- 
sumer. The lg^ndy of our shops and taverns 
is not only y "vjematically ‘lowered* a little 
(with spirit/* 1 .-me or British brandy) by the 

— / L—J. n. j 


wholesale but it undergoes a like process, 
but to a i^_>n greater extent, at the hands of 
£ ’ he retaifotC The only method 4o obtain per- 
0 l f ly pure brandy is either to take it direct^ 
\ u- 1 ^he bond store, or to buy it of some 
respectable party, and to pay a price 
”s no inducement to dishonesty. When 
6 taX 4 done, British brandy had better 
-^chased, by which money will be 
str jgiore wholesome article obtained. 

I is as already noticed, is com- 

fl* with water , malt brandy, and 
\ 0 3 -f>y which its original flavour is 

[ e Takened and injured. This snp- 

o£ ** . ^ration is best detected by the 
- % 0 l? er > an< * n & very uncommon 

itfb ^ by the retailers, is to reduce 

;e V e ^h a large quantity of water, 
c nsequence their liquor suffers 
O avour, and its deficiency in 
or a PP areilt » that#they soon 



^ i or® commonly adopted. An 
E *v §ar is immediately intro- 

i L^Qft, followed by sundry por- 
5 ^yfpper, grains of paradise , 

P ether, &c., to give it a 


pungency and ‘make-believe strength* that 
“passes muster” with the petty consumer. 
This fraud may be detected by gently evapo- 
rating a little of tho suspected liquor in a spoon 
or glass capsule, when the acrid matter, colour- 
ing, and sugar, will be left behind, and may 
be readily detected by their flavour, sweetness, 
glutinosity, &c, A little perfectly pure brandy 
evaporated in a similar manner, (on a watch- 
glass, for instance,) merely leaves a trifling 
discoloration on the surface of the glass. 
Genuine French brandy always reddens blue 
litmus paper, from containing a little acetic 
acid ,• the old coloured varieties are also black- 
ened by a solution of a persaft of iron. Some- 
times brandy is contaminated with a small 
quantity of ‘lead* or ‘copper/ derived from- 
the apparatus or utensils with which it has 
been prepared or measured. ‘ Sugar of lead * 
bas also sometimes been used by tbe ignorant 
dealer to clarify it. Tbe presence of these 
highly deleterious substances may be detected 
in tbe following manner : — 

1. Coppeb: — a. A small piece of clean 
polished iron or steel immersed in tbe sus- 
pects liquid for a sffort time (with agita- 
tion) becomes coated with a film of metallic 
copper, when that metal is present. To facili- 
tate the precipitation of the metal, the sample 
under examination may be slightly acidulated 
with a few drops of pure acetic acid. Minute 
traces of copper may sometimes he detected on 
the surface of the iron with a lens, which would 
be passed over unnoticed by the naked eye., 

b. (Bottger.) A little of the brandy is to 
be agitated with a few drops of pure olive oil. 
The latter will acquire a green colour if copper 
be present. 

2. Lead : — a. Sulphuretted hydrogen and 
hydrosufphuret of ammonia produce a black 
precipitate or discoloration in brandy contain- 
ing lead. — 5. A solution of sulphate of soda 
(Glaube^-salts), or water soured with sulphuric 
acid, produces a heavy white precipitate, which 
turns black when moistened with hydrosul- 
phuret of ammonia. 

Concluding %emar1cs. In the ‘trade/ the 
addition of water (‘ liguor*) to spirit is techni- 
cally called ‘ reducing / whilst absolute adul- 
teration is known •under the questionable 
name ‘ improving / Both of these operations 
have now been so long practfsed with impunity 
as to form threading qualifications demanded 
in a cellarman. 

Tbe following formulae for ‘.reducing* brandy 
are those of two large wholesale dealers, whp 
consider themseWes much more honest than 
their brethren in the same line : 

1. Cognac brandy (10 u. p.), 20 gaffe.; 
Fritish brandy Jl 7 u. p.), 5 galls.; water, 44- 
galls. Strength of mixture, 25 u. p. 

2. To 72 galls, of full-flavoured French 
brandy (5 u. p.) ate” added XO^alls. of spirit of 
wine (58 o. p.) ; 25 galls, of water, and 1 pint 
of good colouring. The whole is then well 
* rummaged up/ and, allo^d .t0 ^tahd for two 
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days, when it is fit for use. Strength of mix- 
ture, 22 u. p. 

A liqueur, sold in London under the name of 
<c brandy improver,” or * “ brandy essence,” 
consists of a thin sugar syrup, flavoured with 
acetic ether and essence of cayenne, and co- 
loured with burnt sugar. It is said to heighten 
the true Cognac flavour, and restore lost alco- 
holic strength. ' 

Brandy, British. Syn. Malt Beandy, &c. 
Bor a long time this liquor was distilled from 
spoiled wine and the dregs of wine, both 
British and foreign, mixed with beer-bottoms, 
spoiled raisins, and similar substances. Malt 
and molasses spirit were afterwards employed, 
as at the present day/> for the purpose ; but it 
“~was long considered as “ an unpardonable and 
wicked misuse of these articles.” Modem ex- 
perience, however, has proved that pure malt 
spirit is, in this country, the most convenient, 
i^not the best kind, to form the basis of an 
imitation brandy. 

Prep. 1. To 12 galls, of malt spirit (finest 
•and flavourle^), at proof, add, of water, 5 galls. ; 
-crude red tartar or wine-stone, § lb. (previously 
dissolved in 1 gal. of '"boiling water ); Acetic 
ether , 6 fl, oz. ; French wine-vinegar, 2 quarts ; 
French plums (bruised), 5 lbs. ; sherry wine- 
bottoms, £ gal. ; mix in a cherry or French- 
brandy casl^, and let them stand for about a 
month, frequently 4 rummaging up* the liquor 
with a sticky next draav over 15 galls, of the 
mixture from a still furnished with an agita- 
tor. But the 4 rectified spirit* into a clean, 
fresh-emptied Cognac-brandy cask, and add of 
tincture of catechu, 1 pint,* oak shavings, 11b.; 
and spirit colouring, \ pint; agitate occasionally 
for a few days, and then let it repose for a 
week, when it will be fit for use. Prod., 15 
galls, of Beastly, 17 u.p. Age greatly im- 
proves it. 

2. Malt spirit (as before), 99 galls.; red 
tartar (dissolved), 7 lbs. ; acetic ether ^ gall. ; 
wine-vinegar , 5 galls.; bruised raisins or French 
plums, 14 lbs. ; bitter-almond cake (bruised and 
steeped for twenty -four, hours in twice its 
weight of water, which must boused with it), 
£ lb.; water, q. s.; macerate as before, and 
draw^over, with a quick fire, 120 galls. To 
the distilled spirit add a few lbs. of oak $hav- 
ings ; 2 lbs. of powdered catechu (made into 
a. paste with hot water), and spirit-colouring, 
q.s.; and ‘finish* as in the lasjfc. Prod., 120 
galls, of spirit, fully 17 u. p. Equal in quality 
to the last, 

* 3* Clean spirit (17 u. p.), 100 galls.; nitrous 
ether, 2 quarts ; cassia buds <t(ground) 4 oz. ; 
bitter-almond meed, 5 oz. ; orris-root (sliced), 

6 oz. ; powdered cloves, 1 oz. ; capsicum, 1£ oz. ; 
good vinegar, 3 galls. ; brandy colouring, 3 pints ; 
powdered catechu, 2 lbs . ; full-flavoured Jamaica 
rum, 2 galls. Mix in an empty Cognac 
‘piece/ and macerate for 'a r fortnight, with 
occasional stirring. Prod., 106 galls., at 21 or 

22 T3Lp. 

, 4 Malt spirit (17 n. p.), 100 galls . ; catechu, I 

r i 


2 lbs.; tincture of vanilla, \ pint; burnt-sugar 
colouring, 1 quart ; good rum, 3 galls. ; acetic 
or nitrous ether, 2 quarts. Mix as the last. 

5. Clean spirit (17 u. p.), 89 galls. ; high- 
flavoured Cognac , 10 galls. ; oil of cassia, 2 
drs. ; oil of bitter almonds, 3 drs. ; potvdered 
catechu , 1 lb.; cream of tartar, (dissolved), 
1£ lb. ; Peaufofs concentrated acetic acid, £ 
gal. ; sugar colouring, 2 to 3 pints ; good mm, 
1 gal. When the above mixtures are distilled, 
the French brandy, colouring, and catechu, 
should he added to the distilled spirit. 

6. To plain spirit (coloured), at 17 x». p., 
add a little tincture of catechu, and a suffi- 
cient quantity of eau-de-vie de mare, or of the 
oil distilled from wine-lees, to fiavour it, 

Obs. The oil referred to in the last formula 
is obtained by distillation from the lees of 
wine, either dried and made up into cakes, op 
in their wet state, mixed with about 7 or 8 
times their weight of water. This oil should 
be kept dissolved in alcohol, as it is otherwise 
apt to lo^e it« flavour. Brandy from any 
part of the world may be very closely imitated, 
by distilling the oil from the lees of the wines- 
produced in that particular district. Where 
black tea is cheap, as in the United States 
of America, it is very commonly employed to> 
impart the roughness of brandy to the coloured 
spirit, and the subsequent addition of a little 
4 flavouring * greatly improves it. A really 
good article of cider-spirit thus treated forma 
a passable * mock brandy/ In conclusion, we 
may remark that, as the strength and quality 
of ingredients frequently vary, and succesa 
depends greatly on skill in manipulation, 
much must be left to the experience, judg- 
ment, and discretion of the operator. In all 
cases be must recollect that a certain degree 
of ‘ age* is absolutely necessary to give a high 
character to any spirit. Indeed, to age in the 
one case, and its absence in the other, may 
be referred the reasons why French brandy 
and British brandy, apart from mere shades 
of flavour, so materially differ. 

The production of a flavoured British spirit 
closely resembling French brandy is a Subject 
well worthy of the attention of the ingenious 
chemist, rectifier, and cellarman, as a matter 
of profit; and of the amateur, as affording an 
interesting field for usef al and amusing ex- 
periment. 

Brandy, Car'away. A species of cordial 
commonly prepared as follows : — 1. Caraway- 
seeds (bruised), 4 oz. ; lump sugar, 2 lbs.; 
British brandy, lgaL; macerate a fortnight, 
occasionally shaking the bottle. —2. Sugar, 

1 lb. ; caraways (bruised), I oz. ; 3 bitter 
almonds (grated); spirit-colouring, 1 oz.; 
pl«in spirit or gin (22 u. p.), $ gal.; as before. 
Some persons omit the colouring. 

Brandy, Cheriry. Prep. 1. Brandy and 
cherries (crushed), of each, 1 gab ; let them 
lie together for 3 days, then express the 
liquor, and add 2 lbs, of lump sugar ; in a week, 
or two, decant the dear portion for use. 
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2. To the last add 1 quart of raspberry 
juice, and \ a pint of orange-flower water. 
Both the above are excellent. 

3. Treacle, 1 cwt; spirit (45 u. p.) } 41'galls.; 
bitter almonds (bruised), 1 lb. (or more or less 
to taste) ; cloves, 1 oz. ; cassia, 2 oz . ; mace- 
rate a month, frequently stirring. This is the 
article now commonly vended in the shops and 
at stalls for cherry brandy. 

Ohs. Equal part of fully ripe Morello 
cherries and black cherries produce the richest 
cordial. Some persons prick each cherry sepa- 
rately with a needle instead of crushing them ; 
in whieh case they retain them in the liquor, 
and serve up a few of them in each glass! 
The plan named in the first formula is, how- 
ever, that usually adopted. On the small 
scale, the fruit is commonly bruised between 
the fingers. A portion only (if any) of the 
stones in the eherries sh*ould be crushed, to 
impart a nutty flavour. See Liqueurs. 

Brandy, Ci'der. From cider and ferry; also 
from the marc of apples and peari fermented, 
it is very largely manufactured in the United 
States of America and Canada, where it may 
be purchased for about 2$. Id. a gallon. See 
Bbitish Brandy (above). 

Brandy, Dant'zic. From rye, ground with 
the root of calamus aromaticus. It has a 
mixed flavour of orris and cinnamon. 

Brandy, Guernsey. Beet-root spirit flavoured. 

Brandy jbem'on. Frep.l. Fresh lemons (sliced), 
1 dozen; brandy, 1 gal.; macerate for a week, 
press out the liquor, and add ‘of lump sugar , 
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2, Proof spirit, 7 galls. ; essence of lemon, 3 
drs. ; sugar, 5 lbs. ; tartaric acid, 1 oz. ; (dis- 
solved in) water, 2 galls. ; turmeric powder or 
spirit-colouring, a dessert- spoonful ; as before. 
Sometimes milk is added to thg above, in the 
proportion of 1 quart (boiling hot) to every: 
gallon. 

Brandy, Malt, See British Brandy. * 

Brandy, Or'ange. As lemon brandy, but 
employing oranges. . 

Brandy, Pale. This article has been already 
referred to. (See p. 248.) That of the gin- 
shops and publicans is generally a spurious 
article, made by mixing together about equal 
parts of good brown French brandy, clean 
spirit of wine, waft, soft water, and allowing the 
whole to stand until the next day to ‘fine dowt.* 
If the first is 9 u. p., and the second,* 58 o.p., 
the product will be 17 u.p. Any deficiency of 
strength is made up by adding a little more 
spirit of urine. 

Brandy, Parent. The article so much be- 
puffed under this name, by certain houses, is 
merely very clean malt-spirit mixed with about 
l"7th of its bulk (or less) of strong-favoured 
Cognac, and a little colouring, m 

Brandy, Peach. From peaches, by fermen- 
tation and distillation. Much used in the 
United States, where peaches are very plenti- 
ful, nnd consequently cheap. A* cordial spirit 
under the same name is prepared as follows :« — 


}• From peaches, sliced and steeped in 
twice their weight of British brandy <Jr malt- 
spirit, as in making cherry brandy. 

2. Bitter almonhs (bruised), 3 oz. ; proof 
spirit (pale), 10 galls.; water, 3 galls.; sugar, 

5 or 6 lbs.; orange foiver water, £ a p j nt . 
macerate for 14 days. Add brandy -eolourina, 
if required darker. 

Brandy, Raisin (ra'zn). See Spirit (Raisin). 
Brandy, Rasp'berry (raz'-). From rasp- 
berries, as directed under Cherry brandy 
Sometimes a little cinnamon and . cloves are 
added. ^ Ihe only addition, however, that 
really improves the flavour or bouquet, is a 
httie orange-flower water, % very little essence 
of vanilla, or a single drop of essence of am- 
bergris. J 

Brandy, White. See Beaott (p. 248) and 
Pale Brandy (above). * J 

BRASS. Syn. JEs, B3"ris metal'lum, L. • 
Airain, Laiton, Cuivre jaune, Fr,: Erz* 
Messing, Ger.; Bms, Sax. A well-kno^n 
alloy of copper and zinc. 

Prep. Brass is now generally mannfactured 
by plunging copper, in slips, into zinc melted 
m iMe usual manned The former metal 
rs *P*% combines with the fluid mass, and the 
addition is continued until an alloy somewhat 
difficult of fusion is formed, when the re- 
mainder of the copper is at once added. The 
brass thus obtained is broken into pieces, and 
remelted under charcoal, and a proper addition 
ot either zmc or copper made, to bring it up 
to the colour and quality desired. It is next 
poured into moulds of granite. Before being 
submitted to the rolling-press for reduction to 
thm plates, it undergoes the operation of 
annealing. 

The proportions of the metals forming this 
alloy afe varied according to the desired 
colour, and the purposes to which it is to be 
applied. The following formulae are founded 
chiefly on analyses of standard brasses and 
yellow metals, made expressly for this work. 
Small fractions are omitted ; the nearest whole 
numbers being generally taken ; — 
a. Fine Br^ss 1. Copper, 2 parts ; zinc, 

1 part; either combined, as explained above, 
or the two metals separately melted, suddenly 
poured together, and united by vigorous 
stirring. ./ 

2. Copper, 7 parts; zin% 3 parts. Bright 

yellow; malleable, m 

3. Fine copper, 4 parts; zinc, 1 part. Deeper 
coloured than the last ; an excellent and very 
useful alloy. 

A Malleable Brass : — 1. 33 parts ; 

zinc, 25 parts; as before. , t , 

2. Copper, 3 parts; zinc, 2 parts. These 
alloys are malleable whilst hot, 
c. ' Red BeaIs. This name is commonly 
applied to all those alloys which do not Qohf ma 
more than 18 to«20& of zinc* In thAdeeper- 
coloured foreign varieties* (red tom / bAo ) 1 the . 
per-centage of copper occasionally amounts to 
88, 9% or eyen 92$. . »y , 1 
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See Bine Brass 


hpper , 8 parts ; 
‘platin’ of the 


d. Yellow Brass. 

{above) f 

e. Button-brass: — 1. 
zinc, 5 parts. This is t 
Birmingham maters. 

. 2* Fellow brass , 16 parts ; zinc, 2 parts ; 
tin, 1 part. Baler than the last. 

3. Copper, 25 parts ; zinc , 20 parts; lead, 3 
parts; tin, 2 parts. Pale; used for common 
l)uttons. 

f. For pine Castings -1. As fine brass, 
according to the colour desired. (See above.) 

2. Copper, 62 parts; zinc, 35 parts; lead, 2 
parts ; tin, 1 part. 

3. Copper, 60 parts; zinc, 36 parts ; tin, 4 
parts. Both the last two are rather pale and 

^ brittle. 

4 Copper, 90 parts; zinc, 7 parts; tin, 2 
parts; lead, 1 part. Rich deep colour. 

5. Copper, 91 parts; zinc, 5 parts ; tin, 3 
pjgts ; lead, 1 part ; as the last. 

g. For Gilding :—l. As fine brass {above). 

2. Copper, 64 parts ; zinc, 32 parts; lead, 3 
parts; tin, 1 part. 

3. Copper, 82 parts; zinc, 18 parts; tin, 3 

parts ; lead? 1 part. ** r 

4 -^r Solder : — 1. J Tine brass, 12 parts ; 

zinc, 6 parts; tin, 1 part; melted together. 

2. Brass , 2 parts; zinc, Impart; as before. 

3. Brass, A 3 parts; zinc, 1 part. Very 
strong. Used for soldering tubes and other 
like purposes .requiring ft great strength. The 
above alloys form the 4 hard solder 5 of the 
braziers. For certain purposes a little silver 
is added to them, when the compound receives 
the name of * silver-solder.’ 

I For Turning.— 1. Fine brass, 98 parts: 
lead, 2 parts ; melted together. 

2. Copper, 61 parts; zinc, 36 parts ; lead, 3 


3. Copper, 65 parts; zinc, 33 parts; lead, 2 


J- J° r WlBB.— I -Copper, 72 part*; zinc, 
28 parts; the resulting alloy being subse- 
quently properly annealed. 

before 0 ^**’ 64 parts M^’ 34 P arts; as 

3. To the last add of lead, 2 parts. 

follows^—™ 3 be briefl ^ described as 

JJ 1 ™& S : dlojk digested in nitric 

acid. The msolubfe portion is peroxide of 

^J VQTJ ^ S' of which ’ washed and 
dried contain 58 grs. of metallic^tin. 

A Suiphuric acid is added to the nitric 
solution as long as a white precipitate falls 
a tj ? e , the . P reci Pitate is collected on a 
mixture of water and 
alcoho 1 , and ignited m a porcelain crucible 

g^of S lead 1 ! 6 reeidUU “ repreSents 104 

of snlDhatl i9 of d 7 fi !^> e< l fr0m the precipitate 
of S? * 6 ° f , I f» d 1S treated with a stream 

wllected on a te filf il - VdrHS f J the P reci Pitate is 
3k.™ 9t eT ’ w ' ashed with water mixed 
with a little sulphuretted hydrogen, dried, and 


digested in pure nitric acid until the sulphur 
which separates acquires its natural full 
yellow colour; the resulting solution is next 
diluted with water, and reprecipitated with 
potassa, the whole being boiled until the pre- 
cipitated oxide of copper^ becomes of a deep 
brown or black ; it is then collected on a 
filter, washed, dried, ignited in a platinum 
crucible, and weighed therein immediately 
after it becomes cold. Every 40 grs. of oxide 
of copper thus obtained represents 32 grs. of 
pure copper. a 

d. The liquid poured from the precipitate of 
sulphide of copper is boiled for about a 
minute, when it is precipitated with a solution 
of carbonate of sodium ; the whole is then boiled 
for a few minutes, and the precipitated oxide 
of zinc collected, washed, dried, and ignited. 
Every 40 grs. of thi§ oxide contains 32 grs. of 
metallic zinc. ° 

Concluding remarks . In the adoption of 
his formula the operator should be entirely led 
by the object he has in view. The larger 
the proportion of copper, the deeper will be 
the colour, and the greater the density, and, 
within certain limits, the toughness of the 
alloy. Zinc lessens the specific gravity and 
^ in gives lt har &iess and grain: 
whilst lead toughens it, and renders it fitter 
for turning. These facts are known to every 
experienced brass-founder. See Alloys, Cop- 
per, Mosaic Gold, Prince’s Metal, Tombac, 
&c. 

BRASS'-COLOUR. Syn. Brass-pigment* 

B. -bronze. Prep. 1. Grind copper filings, or 
the precipitated powder of copper, with a little 
red ochre. Red -coloured. 

2. Gold-coloured hr ass, or Butch leaf, reduced 
to a very fine powder. Yellow or gold coloured. 

Ubs. Before-* application these powders are 
i$uxed up with pale varnish, no more being 
worked up at once than is wanted for imme- 
diate use. They are also applied by dusting 
them over any surface previously covered with 
varnish to make them adhere. 

BRASS-PASTE. Prep. 1. Soft soap, 2 oz.; 
rotten-stone, 4 oz. ; beaten to a paste. 

2:.Rotten-stone made into a paste with 
sweet oil. 

3. Botten-st°ne, 4 oz.; oxalic acid (in fine 

ponder), 1 oz. - sweet oil, 1* oz.; turpentine, 
q. s. to make a faste. * ** 

Oh. The above' are used to clean brass- 
wwk, when netther varnished nor lacquered. 

The first and last are best applied with a little 
water; the second, with a little spirit of tur- 
pentme or sweet oil. Both require friction 
With soft leother. See Bbass-wobk, Pastes, 

L Sheet-brass (cut 
mto smail pmces), is exposed to a strong heat 
for 2 or 3 days, then powdered, and agSn 
further exposed in a like manner for severS 
days; the whole is then reduoed to fine pow- 

iw!f d ex ?? se 5 a third time, to heat, testing 
it occasionally, to see if it be sufficiently burnt 
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When a little of it, fused with glass, makes the 
latter swell and froth up, the process is com- 
plete. It imparts to glass a green tint, passing 
into turquoise. 

2. Equal parts of plate-brass and sulphur are 
stratified together in a crucible, and calcined, 
until they become friable ; the whole is then 
reduced to powder, and exposed to heat as 
before. This imparts a calcedony red or yellow 
tinge to glass by fusion ; the precise shade of 
colour being modified by the mode of using it. 

Ohs. The common practice in the glass- 
houses is to conduct the calcination by exposing 
the metal, placed on tiles, in the leer or anneal- 
ing arch of the furnace ; a plan both conveniei^ 
and economical. 

BRASS'-WORK. Articles of brass and copper, 
when not Tarnished or lacquered, may be 
cleaned and polished with sweet oil and 
tripoli, rotten-stone, or powdered bath-brick, 
applied with friction, on flannel, and ‘ finished 
off’ with leather; due care being taken to 
ensure the absence of anything gritty, which 
would scratch and disfigure tfie surface of the 
metal. A strong solution of oxalic acid in 
water gives brass a fine colour. Vitriol and 
spirits of salts make brass and copper very 
bright, but the polish thus obtained soon tar- 
nishes, and the articles consequently require 
more frequent cleaning. A strong lye of roche 
alum and water also improves the appearance 
of brass. In all cases where acids or saline 
matter has been used, the metal should he 
at once well rinsed in clean water, and then 
wiped dry, and finally dry polished with soft 
leather. 

Beass inlaid -woek may be cleaned with 
tripoli and linseed oil, applied by a rubber of 
felt or leather; the whole being afterwards 
thoroughly rubbed off, and # then finished 
with clean soft leather. The ornaments of a 
French clock, and similar articles, are said So 
be best cleaned with bread-crumb, carefully 
rubbed, so as not to injure the wood- work. Ob- 

MOLTT CANDLESTICKS, LAMPS, and BBANCHES, 
may be cleaned with soap and water. Lac- 
qdebbd and gilded AETICLES are spoiled by 
frequent rubbing, and by acids and alkaline 
leys. 

A fine colour may be given to beass obna- 
ments, when not gilt or lacquered, with a 
little sal-ammoniac, in fine powder, moistened 
with soft water. The abides must be after- 
wards rubbed dry with bran and whiting. 
Another plan -is to wash the brass- work with 
a strong lye of roche alum (1 oz. to water 1 
pint), and after rinsing it in clean water and 
drying it, to finish it off with fine tripoli. 
These processes give to brass th/brilliancy of 
gold. See BEASS-pASTE. 

BRASSTHG. Syn. Bbass-coating. * I. 
Copper-plates and copper-rods may be covered 
with a superficial coating of brass by simply 
exposing them, in a heated state, to the fumes 
given off by melted zinc at a high temperature. 
The coated plates and rods are rolled into 


thin sheets or drawn into wire. The spurious 
gold wire of Lyons is said to be made* in this 
way. . 

2. Vessels of cc^>per may be coated with 
brass, internally, by filling them with water 
strongly soured with hydrochloric acid, adding 
some amalgam of zinc and cream of tartar, 
and then boiling the whole for ‘a short time. 
This plan may be usefully applied in certain 
cases to copper boilers in laboratories, and to 
other purposes. 

3. By the electrotype (which see). 

BRA"WH. A boar or its flesh. When young, 

the horny parts feel moderately tender. If 
•the rind is hard, it is old. (Mrs. Rundell.) 
Also, in cookery, the flesh* of the hoar, or of 
swine, collared so as to squeeze out as much of 
the fat as possible, boiled, aud pickled. 

Mock Brawn. Prep* (Mrs. Rundell.) Take 
the head and belly -piece of a young porker, 
well saltpetred; split the head and boil it; 
take out the bones and cut it to pieces; tR5n 
take 4 ox-feet, boiled tender, and cut them in 
thin pieces ; lay them in the belly-piece with 
the head cut small; roll it up tight with 
she«t tin, and boil it 4 or 5 hours. When it 
comes out set it up on one end, put a trencher 
on it (within the tin), press it down with a 
heavy weight, ai^ let it stand all night. The 
next morning take it out of the tin and bind 
it with a fillet, put it in cold saft-and-water, 
an d it will be fit for use ; it will keep a long 
time, if fresh salt-and- water are put* into it 
about once every four days. 

BRAZIL'-W 00D (-zele -). Syn. Bbazil'J ; 
Lignum bbazilien'se, L.; Bois de Bbesil, 
Fr. A dye-stuff furnished by several species 
of trees of the genus ccBsalpin'ia, and much 
used in dyeing various shades of red. The 
usual practice is to boil it for some hours in 
hard spring- water, and to keep the resulting 
decoction for some time, or until it undergoes 
a species of fermentation; as it is thus found 
to yield more permanent aud beautiful colours 
than when employed fresh. The following- 
are examples of its application : — 

a. For Cotton 

1. The gootts are first boiled in a bath of 
sumach, next worked through a weak rqprdant 
of solution of tin, and then run ’through the 
Brjtsil bath lukewarm. This gives a bright 
red. 

2. The goods are alumect, rinsed, next mor- 
danted with Solution of tin, rinsed again, and 
then turned through the Brazil dye bath. 
This gives a rose colour. 

b For Linen : — This, for the most part,*is 
similar to that adopted for Cotton. ‘ ’ 

c. For Silk: — The goods, after befog 
alumed in the same way as wool, fofo at, a 
lower temperature, are rinsed, and passed 
through the Brazil-wood bath lukewarm* 

d. For Wooi^:*— The goods ai*e firsfc^teeped 

or boiled in a weak mordant of aKm and 
tartar, for 1 hour, and then to lie in 

the cold liquor for 2 or 3 da^f^dth frequent^ 
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moving about; they are lastly boiled in the 
Brazil-^ood bath for about £ an hour. 

Ohs. The shades of colour given with 
Brazil-wood may be modified by varying the 
strength of the bath, the mordant, &c. The 
addition of a little alum turns it on the pur- 
ple. A little alkali added to the bath, or 
, passing the goods, after being dyed, through 
water holding a little alkali in solution, pro- 
duces what is called false crimson. A deep 
„ crimson is obtained by adding a little logwood 
to the Brazil-wood bath. 1 lb. of Brazil- 
wood, £ oz. of alum, and 2 oz. of tartar, are 
Sufficient to dye from 20 to 28 lbs. of cotton, 
according to the d^pth of shade required. See 
Dyeing-, Red Dyes, &c. 

BRAZI'TjXNE (-zele'-in). Syn. Beeze /a line, 
SapanTne. The colouring matter of Brazil- 
wood. It forms small orange-coloured needles, 
soluble in both water and alcohol. Alkalies 
turn it violet; acids, yellow. 

BBA^ZIRG*. The operation of uniting pieces 
of copper, brass, iron, &c., by means of hard 
solder. 

iVoc. The edges, after being filed or scraped 
quite clean* are covered with a mixture of 
bard solder and powdered borax, made into a 
paste with water. The whole is then al- 
lowed to dry, and is afterwards exposed, 
in a clear fire, to a heat sufficient to melt 
the solder. See Autogenous, Soldering, 
Soxdees, &c. „ $ 

BREAD (bred). Syn. Pa'nis, L.; Pain, 
Pr.; Beod, Ger.; Beood, Dut.; Bbod, Dan., 
Swed. ; Beeod, Sax. Loaves or cakes made 
from ground corn, and constituting the staple 
article of food of all civilised nations. 

ms important article of food is made of the 
flour of different cereal grains, hut only those 
that contain gluten admit of conversion into 
light or spongy bread. In this respect wheat- 
flour is superior to all others. When this 
flour is made into a paste or dough with 
S??* an< * ^e dough, previous to baiting, is 
left for some time in a moderately warm place, 
a state of fermentation comes on, owing to the 
sugar of the flour gradually undergoing the 
process of conversion into alcohol, in every 
respect similar to that which takes place 
during the fermentation ofiwine and beer. In 
this process a large quantify of carbonic £cid 
gas is liberated, a*d the toughness of the 
1 dough preventing its escape, the whole mass 
becomes puffed up and spongy,' and a light 


purpose, and the bread so made was hence 
called leavened BhEAD. At the present time 
barm or yeast is almost universally used for 
this purpose. All that is essential to make a 
loaf of bread, is to add a proper quantity of 
yeast to the dough, and to allow it to remain 
for a short time in a warm place, and as soon 
as it rises or becomes spongy, to subject it to 
the process of baking. 

In preparing his dough, the modern baker 
takes a part of the water needed for the batch, 
and having rendered it tepid or lukewarm (80° 
to 90° Eahr.) by the addition of boiling water, 
dissolves his salt in it, and adds the yeast> 
together with a portion of the flour. With 
these he forms a thin dough, which he sets 
aside in a moderately warm place provided for 
the purpose, and technically called the ‘knead- 
ing trough/ < prover/ or ‘ tryer/ where it soon 
begins to ferment and swell up. This process 
is called ‘setting the sponge/ and according 
to the proportion the water in it bears to the 
whole quantity that is to be used, it receives 
the name of ‘whole/ ‘ half / or ‘quarter sponge/ 
Here, the sponge heaves and swells, and ulti- 
mately the surface bursts and subsides, and if 
not checked, swells again and again in a similar 
manner, and would continue to do so, until 
the whole of the ‘ saccharine mattes' was 
destroyed, and the dough had become sour. 
The baker is careful, however, to stop it before 
it has communicated a sourness to the mass. 
After the first, or at the furthest, after the 
second or third ‘ dropping of the sponge/ he 
adds the remaining quantity of flour, water, 
and salt, necessary to form the ‘ batch/ and 
then kneads the whole until it becomes suffi- 
ciently tough and elastic to bear the pressure 
of the band without adhering to it. The 
dough 3, is noweleft to itself for a few hours, 
q^ring which the fermentation still goes on. 
The inflated mass is then again kneaded, cut 
into pieces, weighed, and shaped into loaves. 

In an hour, or two, these unbaked loaves swell 
up to nearly double their former size, and are 
then placed in the oven, and baked. During 
this operation they continue for a time to in*’ 
crease in size, in consequence of the dilation 
of the pent-up gas by the beat. At length the 
fermentation is checked, and the dough be- 
comes too solid to admit of further altera- ! 
tion. * 

Such are the principles and practice of the J 
art. of baking. The operations are precisely 

fcJlA S9TTIO /vn TvrY+l* 4-1.^ . * 


poroWpasteis formed the porosity of which £ Z 1^“ are 


Oven. The natural process of fermenting the 
dough just described is, however, tedious and 
uncertain, whilst the dough has a tendency to 
run into the acetous fermentation, and to 
acquire a sour and disagreeable taste, by which 
it is rendered less nutritious, and less easy of 
digestion. This is led to ’the use of afier- j 
ment, which produces a similar condition more 
speedily, and with p-rvafar r 


described. 

Adult. ' The adulteration of both flour and 
bread is carried to a fearful extent, more espe- 
°i% m London. Tie bakers' flour is very 
often made of the worst kinds of damaged 
foreign wheat; and other cereal grains, and 
particularly beans, are mixed with them in 

them i " to flonr - Li this capital no 
fewer than t i A « 


speedily, and with greater certainty. Leaven Swer^ba^tv !r « I* m 

» task ™ ft. <U. U 
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seconds , middlings, fine middlings , coarse mid- 
dlings, and twenty-penny flour. 

Among the principal substances which have 
been proved to have been u«ed to adulterate 
wheat-flour and bread are the following : — 


**Alum. • 

# Ammonia (Sesqni- 

carbonate). 

** Beans. 

*Bone dust. 

* Chalk. 

Clay. 

Copper (Sulphate). 
Lime (Sulphate 
from the soda 
water makers). 
^Magnesia (Carbon- 
ate). 


# Plaster of Paris. 
^Potash (Carbonate 
and bicarbon- 
ate). 

**Potatoes. 

# *Riee. 

**Soda (Carbonate 
and sesquicarbon- 
ate). | 

^Starch (Potato). 

* # Water (in excess). 

Zinc (Sulphate). 


Of these substances, those marked thus (*) 
are very frequently used; and those marked 
thus (* # ), almost universally so. # 

According to Mr. Accum, the smallest quan- 
tity of alum that cau be employed with effect 
to produce white, light, and porous bread, 
from the inferior kinds of flour commonly 
used by the bakers, is from 3 to 4 oz. to 
a sack of flour* weighing 280 lbs. But Dr. P. 
Markham states, that the ordinary bread of 
the London baker is made of one sack or 5 
bushels of flour ; 8 oz. of alum ; 4 lbs. of salt ; 
£ gal. of yeast ; and about 3 galls, of water. 
Our own analyses, extending to many hundred 
samples of London bread, as well as those 
of other chemists, show that even this large 
quantity of alum is often very much exceeded 
by the bakers. 

Alkaline substances, as the carbonates of 
ammonia, soda, and potash, are jffcen employed 
to realise the important consideration of pro- 
ducing light and porous bread from spoiled? 
or, as it is technically called, sour flour. The 
first salt becomes temporarily converted into a 
gaseous state during the operation of baking, 
causing the dough to swell up in minute bub- 
bles, which thus render it light and porous ; 
the salt itself being at the same time, for the 
most part, volatilised. Alum is added, not 
only with a like intention, but also to enable 
the dough to carry more water. There are 
several instances of convictions on record *of 
millers and bakers having used gypsum, chalk, 
and pipeclay, in the manufacture of their 
goods. A gentleman lately writing from the 
North of England; says that he found in one 
sample of flour, which he recently examined, 
upwards of 16# of gypsum ; and in another, 
12$- of the same earth. f 

A few years since it was discovered that 
some of the bakers in Prance and Belgium 
added blue vitriol to their dough to make it 
take more water, in the same way as the 
English baker uses alum. X oz. of this sul- 
phate was dissolved in a quart of water, and 
a wine-glassful of this solution added to the 


water necessary to make about 50 4-lb, loaves. 

I This enormous crime was soon detected, and 
■ deservedly caused the ruin of its heartless 
perpetrators. ’ 

JSxam. The principal adulterants above 
referred to are fortunately easy of detection. 
The following are the simple and most ap- 
proved methods for this purpose : — 

1. Alum a. (Robine and Parisot.) About 
i lb. of the suspected bread (somewhat stale or 
dry) is reduced to crumbs, macerated for 2 or 3* 
hours in cold water, and then squeezed through 
a clean piece of white linen. The liquid°is 
next evaporated to dryness at a steam-heat, 
the residuum redissolved in a little hot water, 
and the solution filtered. 5/iquor of ammonia 
or a solution of sal-ammoniac, and a solution 
of chloride of barium, added to the filtered 
liquid, give a white precipitate when alum is 
present. 

When nearly the whole of the alum has 
suffered decomposition in the loaf, as is fr$t 
quently the case, the ’following process is re- 
quired :r— 

b. (M. Kuhlman.) =4 or 5 oz, of bread are 
reduced to ash,. which w powdered qpd treated 
with nitric acid, the mixture evaporated to 
dryness, and about 1 oz. of hot water added. 
A little caustic gotassa is added to the last 
solution (unfiltered), the whole boiled a few 
minutes, and passed through a ^filter, The 
filtrate is next tested with a solution of sal- 
ammoniac, and the whole again Boiled for 2 or 
3 minutes. If a precipitate forms it is alu- 
mina; every 50 grs. of which are equivalent to 
332 grs. of crystallised alum. 

c. The suspected sample is wetted with a 
weak solution of logwood, or, preferably, of 
cochineal. Pure bread is only slightly stained 
by this solution ; bread containing alum strikes 
a lavender, lilac, or purple colour, according 
to the quantity of the adulterant present. If 
it acquires a pearl-gray, or bluish tint, some 
alkali (jfctash, soda, or ammonia) is present. 

2. Coupee : — a . Moisten the 1 suspected 
bread with a few drops of a solution of ferae* 
cyanide of potassium* It will assume a pink-* 
ish-brown coldhr if copper be present. 

b. A little of the bread may be steeped in 
hot water, or better still in water fitted with 
a little nitric acid, and the clear liquor squeezed 
or poured off, and tested with ferrocyanide of 
potassium, ’ as before. % 

3. Mauitesia Bread adulterated with 
magnesia, on digestion in hot water acidulated 
with sulphuric acid, furnishes a liquid which 
gives a white precipitate when tested with & 
solution of either carbonate of potassa or of 
carbonate of soda, especially on boiling, 

4. ^ Soda ; Potassa : — Hot water alter; di* 
gestion on thesfshesor charcoal turns ttunneric 
paper brown. The liquid may be evafpratbd 
to dryness, redissolved in distiW water, 
slightly acidulated with hyd^ochLorie arid, and 
tested with bichloride of platiauxn. If a 
| yeEow-crystalline . precipitate -fomas* either ah 
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once or after some hours, it is potash ; other- 
wise, the alkali present is soda. 

5. Chalk, whiting*, burnt bones, plaster 
op Paris, and similar substances, are easily 
detected by calcining a little of the flour or 
bread in a clean open vessel, when the amount 
of ash left will indicate the quantity of adul- 
teration. The quantity of the ash left by 
genuine bread or flour is very trifling indeed, 
about 2$. 

* Concluding remarks. A number of pro- 
cesses are used by cooks and confectioners to 
make the different varieties of fancy bread, 
cakes, puddings, &c., which vary according to 
the peculiar characteristic it is desired to com- , 
municate to then!?; but none of these articles 
properly belong to the trade of the common 
baker. Thus, some kinds of cakes and pastes 
are made to eat 4 shcwt/ as it is called, or are 
rendered less tenacious, and a species of brit- 
tleness imparted to them, by the addition of 
exarch, rice-flour, or sugar. In pastry a similar 
effect and peculiar lightness is produced by 
butter or lard, whilst in some articles, white- 
of-egg, gum-water, isinglass, and other adhe- 
sive substances, are added to produce an exceed- 
ingly light and porous mass. 

The different varieties of bread made in 
England vary, in their quality, chiefly accord- 
ing to the flour of which they are formed. 
The best vthite bread is made from the 
purest wheat-flour; ordinary WHEATEN bread, 
of flour containing a little of the finest bran ; 
SECONDS, from flour containing a still larger 
proportion of bran; and common household- 
bread, from flour produced by grinding the 
whole substance of the grain, without any se- 
paration of the bran. The last variety is un- 
doubtedly the most wholesome and nutritious, 
although that least frequently used. 8vmnel- 

BREAD, MANCHET Or ROLL-BREAD, and FRENCH 

bread, are varieties made of the purest flour, 
from the finest wheat, a little milk being usu- 
ally added for rolls, and butter and qggs for 
choicer purposes. Several other minor kinds 
of bread are also made, varied by the addition 
of sundry trifles, as sugar* currants, and other 
palatable ingredients. The Scotch short- 
bread is made from a very thick dough, to 
which butter, sugar, orange-peel, and spices, 
are added, according to the taste of->the 
maker. 

In the manufacture of white bread from 
damaged or inferior flour, a large quantity of 
alum is employed by the fraudulent baker, as 
already noticed; hut with the 4 best flour 5 no 
alum is required. The utmost beauty, spongi- 
ness, and sweetness may be" given to bread 
without the addition of one particle of alum, 
provided the best materials alone enter into its 
composition. As such materials are seldom 
employed by the bakers, the usual practice is 
to introduce 4 or 5 oz. of alujn to every sack 
of flour, or about 1 oz. to each bushel ; and 
very frequently fully double this quantity of 
alum is employed. But even this enormous 


quantity is often nob the whole of the alum 
present in common bread ; for the miller, in 
order to cheat the baker, puts in the 4 doctor/ 
in the shape of 4 to 6 oz. of alum to the sack, 
whilst the baker, unconscious of this victimi- 
sation, subsequently uses a double dose of alum 
in order to cheat his customers. 1 The method 
of detecting this pernicious adulteration has 
been already explained. The proper quantity 
of salt is 4 lbs., and never more than 5 lbs., to 
the sack, or 1 lb. per bushel. One sack of the 
best flour, with 4 or 5 lbs. of salt, yields about 
' 360 lbs. of good bread ; and a sack of seconds, 
345 to 350 lbs. of bread; each being moderately 
#aked. If the loaves are well-baked or over- 
baked, the product will be from 345 to 350 lbs. 
only ; but if they are slack-baked or under- 
baked, from 370 lbs. to 385 lbs. of crumbling 
bread may he obtained from 1 sack of good 
white flour. 

The attention of chemists has, at various 
times, been directed in search of some method' 
to rectify oz lessen the effects of bad harvest- 
ing and improper storage on grain, so that a 
damaged or inferior article might be rendered 
serviceable, and available for human food. 
Prof. E. Davy recommends the addition of £ oz. 
of carbonate of magnesia to about every 3 lbs. 
of sour, melted, heated, and similarly damaged 
flour. This substance materially improves the 
quality of the bread, 44 even when made from 
the worst new seconds flour whilst it is said 
to be perfectly harmless; and the bread so 
prepared, for temporary use, is certainly unob- 
jectionable. What effects would arise from 
the daily consumption of such bread for seve- 
ral months has not been determined ; but it is 
doubtful whether it would prove salutary. 
Indeed there are sufficient reasons for con- 
demning the adoption of such bread in the 
general diet ot a people for any very length- 
ened period. 3 Our own experiments in bread- 
making, extending over a long period of years, 
lead us to prefer carbonate or bicarbonate of 
soda, for the purpose. Theoretically, the cor- 
responding salts of potassa would be prefer- 
able. A mi x ture of equal parts of the bicar- 
bonates of potassa and of soda, will, perhaps, 
ultimately be found to be more useful than 
either substance used separately. 

In times of scarcity and famine various 
substances, besides the flour of the cereals, 
have been made into bread, or have been 
mixed with it, in order to lessen the quantity 
of the former required by the people. For 
this purpose, almost every amylaceous vege- 
table at once plentiful and cheap, has, in its 
turn, been^ eagerly appropriated. Acorns, 
beech-mast, <fhe leguminous seeds, numerous 

i,TIie common excuse of the bakers for using alum isj 
that without it the bread is not sufficiently white toll 
please their customers, and that the batches are no® 
easily parted into loaves after baking ; but Liebig hajf 
shown that clear hme- water, which is perfectly harmless 
will effect the same object if substituted foi the simpffi 
water used to make the dough. * m 

3 See Goitube, Magioksia, 
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1 starchy bulbous roots, and similar substances, 
i have been employed, either in the form of 
j meal, or made into an emulsion or jelly, which 
| has been used instead of water to form the 
| flour of bread-corn into a dough. At such 
| times bran, the most nutritious and valuable 
* portion of the grain, ^although usually rejected 
as worthless* has been retained in the flour, 
and has even been added to it in excess. 
Birkenmayer, a brewer of Constance, during a 
period of scarcity, succeeded in manufacturing 
bread from the farinaceous residue of beer 
(brewer’s grains). 10 lbs. of this substance, 
rubbed to a paste, with i lb, of yeast, 5 lbs. of 
ordinary meal, and a handful of salt, produced 
14 lbs. of black beead, which is said to be 
“both savoury and nourishing.” The nutri- 
tious quality of brewers’ grains is shown by 
their extensive employment at the present 
day as food for pigs and cattle, and particularly 
for milch cows. In like manner Iceland, Car- 
ragheen, and other mosses, have been made 
-into bread, either alone, or mixed* with flour 
meal. They are used, in the first case, in 
> state of meal, in the same way as flour ; 
the second case, 7 lbs. of moss are directed 
be boiled in 10 or Jb2 galls, of water, and 

• resulting glutinous liquid or jelly to be 
.ployed to make 70 lbs. of flour into dough, 
“ich is then fermented and baked in the 
a! way. It is said that flour thus produces 
t double its weight of good household- 
id. A simpler plau is to mix 1 lb. of lichen 
1 with 3 or 4 lbs. of flour ; the bitterness 
she lichen having been first extracted by 
dng it in cold water. Bread so prepared 
of late been highly recommended for the 
cate and dyspeptic. The modern baker is 
file habit of mixing large quantities of 
.toes with his bread, whenever he can pur- 
fe them at paying prices. Mealy potatoes 

selected, and are carefully mashed or 
ied, and the dry flour is worked into this 

• or dough, which is then mixed with the 
ige in the usual manner. For inferior 
id, equal weights of potato pulp and dry 
r are often used. Bread so prepared eats 
>rt,’ and is deficient in sponginess, and in 

• fine yellowish-white tint which forms one 
che characteristics of pure wheaten bread. 

>e recently, rice boiled with water to a 
r, has got into very extensile use among 
bakers. A ‘sponge’ is .made with a por- 

' of the jelly thickened with some flour ; 

the whole process is conducted in the 
nary manner, except that the fermentation 
morally more slowly conducted and allowed 
oroceed for a longer period. Flour so 
ted yields fully 50& more bread ^han when 
ely mixed up with yeast and water. This 
ititotes the process of Messrs. Moriafl, 
■tin, and Jouraet, of Faria, which was 
4, a few years since, at Marylebone Work- 
)$• 'The experiment succeeded, but the 
result to the public bas been, that the 
ion bakers have adopted the plan,, and 


now very generally surcharge their bread with 
such an excess of water that, in many cases, it 
only possesses two ^hirds the amount of nou- 
rishment which it aid before the publication 
of the system just referred to. Unfortunately, 
the cupidity of dishonest tradesmen appears 
to be continually impelling them to avail 
themselves of the exertions of philanthropists 
and the discoveries of science, in order to in- 
crease their profits, regardless alike of the 
quality of their commodities and the health of 
their customers. Bread containing an excess 
of water rapidly becomes sour and mouldy, 
and is apt to disorder the digestive functions 
of those who eat it. 

From the experiment^ of Dr. Colqnhoun, 
it appears that the starch of flour is partially 
converted into sugar during the process of 
fermenting and baking the dough, and thus 
contributes to the sweetness of the bread. He 
proposes to add to the flour, arrow-root, the 
farina of potatoes, and similar amylaceous sub-* 
stances, made into a jelly with hot water, for * 
this purpose. Dr. Percival has recommended 
the addition of salep with the same inten- 
tion • 1 oz. of salep,' dissolved in k quart of 
water ; 2 lbs. of flour ; 80 grs. of salt; and 2 
ozs. of yeast, gave 3 lbs. 2 oz. of good bread. 
The same weight ^of materials, without the 
salep, gave only 2 § lbs. If too much salep 
is added, it gives its peculiar flavbur to the 
bread. 

In reference to the above substitutions, and 
to the relative quantity of bread produced from 
any given weight of flour, the reader should 
remember that the mere increase of the weight 
or hulk of the product does not carry with it a 
corresponding increase of the nutritive ele- 
ments contained in the flour. These remain 
the same? in all cases ; and just in proportion 
as the product, in bread, is greater, will be the 
'decrease in the value of such bread as food. 
So also with potatoes, rice, and other farina- 
ceous ant? pulpy substances used as substitutes 
for wheat-flour. Their poverty in nitroge- 
nous matter, or flesh-formers, is so great, 
that the greatly incr&ised quantity required 
as food, to support the body, apart from mere 
inconvenience, more than compensates, for 
their apparent low pripe. Thus, good wheaten 
bread# at 2d. per lb., is more than twice as 
cheap as potatoes at Id. ; fqj*, assuming 2 lbs* 
of the first as a day’s food, 10 lbs. of the last 
will be require®, for the same purpose; and 
even this large quantity will scarcely effect 
the desired object. Liebig has demonstrated, 
that, regard being; had to the nutritive power" 
of wheat, it is, under all opdinary circum- 
stances, the cheapest article of food provided 
by nature for man. 

In the preeedihg article we have not en-; 
tered into particulars respecting oven? "fta* 
agement, because,, on the large scaley it is 
thoroughly understood by every jg^u&ical 
baker. For the instruction of the' busy house- 
wife, wemaystate that, theoyeiEt^hnxdd always 

. w 



be sufficiently heated before the bread is put 
into itf in order that the gas contained in the 
cells of the * sponge ' may/fce expanded as ra- 
pidly as possible by the he&t, and the resulting 
light mass quickly rendered sufficiently solid 
to prevent its subsequent collapse. The heat 
should also be maintained at nearly the same 
temperature during the whole of the time the 
bread is submitt edrto its action. In general, 
with ordinary kitchen ovens properly heated, 
30 minutes' baking is sufficient for one-pound 
loaves and cakes ; and 15 minutes in addition 
for every pound after the first, for larger ones. 
Thus, a 1 lb. loaf requires £ hour ; a 2 lb. loaf 
f hour ; and a 4 ljb- loaf, 1£ hour. 

It is the common ^ambition of the English 
baker to give that peculiar tint to the crust 
of his bread in the process of baking which 
is so highly esteemed by connoisseurs, and so 
successfully produced by the Viennese and 
Parisians. It has been long known at Vienna, 
^hat if the hearth of an oven be cleaned with 
a moistened wisp of straw, the crust of 
bread baked in it immediately afterwards, 
presents a beautiful yellow tint. It was 
thence inferred that this peculiarity depends 
on the vapour, which being condensed on the 
roof of the oven, falls back on the bread. At 
Paris, in order to secure? with certainty so 
desirable an appearance, the hearth of. the 
oven is generally laid so as to form an inclined 
plane, with a rise of about 11 inches in 3 feet ; 
and the arched roof *is built lower at the 
end nearest the door, as compared with the 
further extremity. When the oven is charged, 
the entrance is closed with a wet bundle of 
straw. By this arrangement the steam is 
driven down on the bread, and a golden- 
yellow crust is given to it, as if it had been 
previously covered with the yelk of an 

egg. 

Pure wheaten bread is one of the most whole- 
some articles of food, and has been justly 
termed the * staff of life/ When Veil fer- 
mented and baked, it is very easy of digestion. 
It should never be eaten until it has stood at 
least 24 hours after being taken out of the 
oven. When newer, bread ii apt to disagree 
with- the stomach, frequently producing indi- 
gestion, biliousness, diayrhcea, dyspepsia, and 
other like ailments. Bread prepared* from 
meal containing Jhe whole of the bran is the 
most nutritious and digestible, and should 
alone be given to children anfi growing per- 
sons, and eaten by the dyspeptic and delicate. 
See AiaetrBOMETER, Alum, Fiour,’ Wheat, &c. 

Bread, Aerated. For a fuJJ description of the 
method of prepgring this article, see Watts' 
‘ Die. of Chemistry/ 

Bread, American. Prom American barreled 
fiour. “ 14 lbs. of America^ flour will make 
21£ lbs. of bread; whereas the best sort of 
English fiour produces only*18£ lbs, of bread." 
(Mrs. Rundell.) This arises from the superior 
quality of the wheat used in its production; 
and also from its being kiln-dried before 


grinding, by which much water is 
off. 

Bread, Bee. The matter collected f 
to form the bottom of the hive. It rq 
a mixture of resin and wax. Its fum 
formerly thought to he anti-asthmatic| 

Bread , Bran. 1. From dh e whole me* 
out sifting out any of the bran. I 

2. By adding about 3 oz. of bran to | 
of ordinary flour. I 

Bread, Extemporaneous. See Unfeb^ 
Bread. 

Bread, French. Prep . 1. From fin© 
the best white bread. For the butfr 
And for those intended for rolls and sm| 
bread, the sponge and dough is cq 
wetted with milk and water, and, occa 
a very little butter is added. “When* 
or small fancy loaves have lain in a qu 
about a quarter of an hour, turn then 
other side for about a quarter of i 
longer. Then take them out and cl 
with a knife, which will make tlj 
spongy, and of a fine yellow ; whereaj 
takes off this fine colour, and renders ff 
less inviting," > 

2. French Soup-bread. From t 
but employing fully double tbe usuaJ^ 
of salt. It is baked in thin loaves, sa 
nearly all crust, by which means it 
more soluble in hot soup. 

Bread, Hick's Pat'ent. This is 
bread baked in an oven so arranged 
vapours arising during the process 
densed in a suitable receiver. The < ■ 
liquor is a crude, weak spirit, produc 
the fermentation of the dough, and* 
little commercial value ; indeed, insu 
pay for the expenses attending its < 
Besides which, the bread prepared t ' 
patent was rejected by the vulgar, w ! 
*’to the shops of the neighbouring bs 
professed to sell their bread with 
in it." 

Bread, Household. This name is ! 
given to bread made with flour f 
only the coarser portion of the bra 
removed; and to bread prepared 
mixture of flour and potatoes# The 
are examples : — 

1. (Rev. Mr. Haggett.) Remove 
bran from fleur, 14 lbs.; boil thr 
1 gal. of water, until reduced to| 
strain, cool, and knead in the flour, f 
and yeast as for other bread. Very v 

2. Flour, 7 lbs. ; mealy potatoes t 1 
ed), 3 lbs. ; as before. Objections 
reasons already given. 

Bread, heav'ened. (lev 7 -). Using | - 
stead of yeast, and in the same w ! 
Fib. to each bushel of flour is u 
cient. The more leaven used, the 
bread made with it will be; and : 
and sweeter the leaven, the less* r ; 
taste. Leaven, except among the P 
sailors, is now superseded by yea# I 
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Bread, London White (Jun'-). The common 
proportions of the London bakers are — Flonr, 
1 sack ; common salt, 4£ lbs. ; alum, 6 oz.; 
yeast, 4pints ; warm water for the sponge (about) 
3 galls. The process has been already noticed. 

Bread, Paris White. The following has been 
handed to us as the p&n commonly adopted by 
the Paris bakers for their best white bread : — 
On 80 lbs. of the dough (before the yeast was 
added) from yesterday's baking, as much 
luke-warm water is poured as will be required 
to make 320 lbs. of flour into a rather thin 
dough j as soon as this has risen, 80 lbs. are 
taken out and reserved in a warm place as. 
leaven for the next day's baking ; 1 lb. of dry* 
yeast, dissolved in warm water, is then added 
to the remaining portion, and the whole lightly 
kneaded ; as soon as it has sufficiently risen, 
it is made into loaves, and shortly afterwards 
baked; the loaves being placed in the oven 
without touching each other, so that they may 
become crusty all round. 

Bread, TJnferment/ ed. Byn. Extempora"ne- 
otjs beead. Prep. 1. From Jones’s patent 
flour. Very wholesome and excellent; in- 
deed, when skilfully made and baked, almost 
equal to French bread. 

2. From Sewell's patent flour. Slightly in- 
ferior to the last. 

3. To each lb. of flour, add, separately, 

1£ dr. of bicarbonate of soda, and 1 dr. of tar- 
taric acid (both perfectly dry, and in very fine 
powder); rub them well together with the 
hands until thoroughly incorporated; then 
form the whole into a dough with water, as 
quickly as possible, and at once bake in a quick 
oven. About 8 or 9 oz. of water are required 
for every lb, of flour. Answers well when ex- 
pertly managed. \ 

4. Flour, lib.; bicarbonate o^ soda, idr.; 
mix ; make a dough with water, q. s., to which 
X dr. of hydrochloric acid (commercial) has 
been added, and further proceed as before. \ 

5. Whiting's Patent beead : — This closely 
resembles the last. The proportions are-A 
Flour, 7 lbs.; carbonate of soda and hydro- 
chloric acid, of each, 1 oz. ; water, 2f pints. 
This method was suggested by Dr, Henry, in 
1797, and was patented by Dr, Whiting in 
1836. If the proportions be not observed, or 
the mixture he not perfect, the quality of the 
bread suffers. The action of the acid on thfe 
soda forms common salt in the loaf. 

6. Ammoni'aoae beead Carbonate of 
ammonia, £ to 1 oz. ; cold water, q. s . ; dis- 
solve, add of flour, 7 lbs.; and make a dough, 
which must he formed into loaves and baked 
immediately, as before. — Ohs. To ensure suc- 
cess the carbonate should be recen/ and free 
from bicarbonate, the presence or which is 
known by its being white and powdery, aifti 
of inferior pungency. If any of the last salt 
he present, the bread will have a yellowish 
colour, and a slightly alkaline or urinous 
flavour. The process answers best for small 
loaves, cakes, and fancy breath By employing 


pure carbonate of ammonia instead of the 
commercial sesquicarbonate, the process suc- 
ceeds admirably, the resulting bread is 
most wholesome. A late writer recommends 
the use of bicarbonate of ammonia, but evi- 
dently does so in ignorance, as in practice it is 
inapplicable, as we hare verified by numerous 
carefully conducted experiments. 

7. It has been at various times proposed to 
knead the dough with water highly charged 
with carbonic acid, on which Dr. Ure observes, 
that “the resulting bread will be somewhat 
spongy." W e have repeatedly endeavoured to 
make bread in this way, but never could suc- 
ceed in producing a light spongy loaf. The 
quantity of gas in the „ water is much too 
trifling for the purpose, and the greater part 
of it escapes in the process of making the 
dough, even though all the materials be well 
cooled, and the operation conducted in a cold 
place. The only way of obviating the difficulty 
is to conduct the kneading in a trough^ 
under considerable atmospheric pressure, and 
at ^ a very low temperature, by means of ma- 
chinery, as is done by Dr. Dauglish, whose 
method is now protected by letters patent. 
This method is not, however, adapted either 
to domestic use or the small scale. 1 

Ohs. Unfermen&d bread has been strongly 
recommended as being more wholesome, and 
generally better adapted to billons' and dys- 
peptic patients, than fermented bread. It 
must, however, be confessed, that the unfer- 
mented bread commonly met with, has a slight 
‘raw-grain' taste, which is very disagreeable 
to some persons. But this taste is not neces- 
sarily present, being chiefly dependent on had 
manipulation, the use of inferior flour, and in- 
sufficient baking. The process of fermenta- 
tion doubtless modifies the condition 0 f the 
starch and gluten of the dough, and rend?™ 
Hhem easier of digestion. 4is speclsof 
bread is sadly adufe^f with a variety of in- 
describable jesses. See Biscuits, Beead 
{ante),. Aloue, Gingerbread, &c. 

BREAKFAST (brek'-). Byn. Jentac'tjxdm:, 
L. ; DejeAner, Deje^ne, Fr.; Fruhstuck, 
Ger. The first meal of the day; or the food 
served at it. # 

The moaning meal^-the < early bU> of the 
Germans — is, perhaps, the most important one’ 
of the day. According to JfJrasmuS Wilson, 
it is usually “ taken at eight or nine." The 
proper time fcfr the purpose musk however,* 
depend upon that at which the party rises. 
About an hour, to an hour and a half, after 
leaving the bed, # will generally he found'* 
the most appropriate time for breakfast, and 
appears to he the one pointed out by natures, 
and the most conducive to health. By* that 
time the powers *>f the system have Mly re- 
covered from the inactivity of sleep, and Me 
functions of thp stomach and other viscera 
have again come into full play. The appetite 

* For a fall description of Laugfisks process, see Watts* 

* Die. of ChemistryA ' 
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is excited and seeks appeasing, and both 
instinct and reason direct ns to the social 
hoard. If abstinence be|now prolonged, the 
physical and mental energies, unsupported by 
the supply of food which indirectly gives 
them birth, gradually lessen, and incipient ex- 
haustion ensues. The fluids of the stomach 
and the smaller intestines begin to act upon 
the coats of those* viscera, instead of on the 
food, and an unpleasant feeling of hunger, or a 
loss of appetite comes on, with all its depress- 
ing consequences. When breakfast cannot be 
taken within a reasonable period after rising, 
the gap should be filled up by chewing a crust, 
a biscuit, or th^ like. A raw egg or two, 
sucked from the sh^ll, or broken into a tea- 
cup and drank, will be found most valuable 
for this purpose. Raw milk, cheese, salted 
food, and other indigestible matter, should he 
particularly avoided at this early period of the 
day. 

^ The articles of food to be chosen for the 
breakfast-table must depend entirely on the 
state of the health, the occupations, &c., of 
those assembled round it. Coffee appears to 
be, by common consent, the favourite he'werage. 
Tor the delicate, the bilious, and the young, 
it shonld neither be taken too strong, nor 
very weak, and should he # oftened down with 
milk or cream, and well sweetened with sugar. 
Tea is nfore apt to affect the nerves and 
stomach than pure smchicoried coffee. Green 
tea, taken tfras early m the day, often acts as 
an absolute ’poison, though a slow one. We 
have seen severe fits of vomiting and exhaus- 
tion follow its use. 

The solid food for breakfast should he easy 
of digestion, and nutritions. Females, 'chil- 
drw, and persons leading a sedentary life, 
should confine themselves to a «• sufficient 
quantity ot good meal-bread with only a 
moderate quantity of ’butter, to which an egg* 
or a small rasher of mild bacon, may be advan- 
tageously added. Parties engagedSin active 
occupations may extend their exploits some- 
what farther, and add to this hill of fare a 
little ham or cold meat? When an undue time 
will elapse before the lunchedb or dinner, and 
particularly during the colder season of the 
year, th& broiled leg of § fowl, an urtderdressed 
mutton chop, or a little tender beef-stetk, will 
be found? by th^ parties last referred to, most 
useful; nay, in many cases, invaluable. But 
excess must be particularly avoided. The 
object is to take enough food to maintain the 
system in full energy and vigour, and par- 
* ticularly to avoid offendiiy* the stomach by 
overloading it; .a misfortune easily effected at 
the breakfast table. Old commercial travellers 
— men wise in tbe mysteries of life and its 
enjoyments — are scrupulously careful to make 
a good, but not a heavy breakfast, before com- 
mencing the arduous duties of the day. See 
Dejeijner, Meals, Ac. 

■ Breakfast Pow'der. Syn, Rye'- coffee, 
Dillbn'ius’s c.. Hunt’s Economical 


breakfast powder, &e. Rye, roasted along 
with a little fat, after the manner of coffee. 
It was* once sold at 2s. 6d, the lb., and was 
formerly extensively used as a substitute for 
foreign coffee, of which it is one of the cheap- 
est and best. Since the reduction of duty on 
coffee it has nearly fallenrinto disuse, unless it 
be by the grocers to adulterate that article. 

BREAST (Sore). See Nipples. 

BREATH (Eetid). Scarcely anything is 
more disagreeable or disgusting than a stink- 
ing breath. Various means have been proposed 
to remove this annoyance, depending princi- 
pally on the administration of aromatics , 
tahich by their odour smother it for a time; 
hut these require continual repetition, and are 
liable to interfere with the functions of diges- 
tion. The real cause of stinking breath may 
generally be traced to a diseased stomach, or 
to decayed teeth. When the former is the 
case, mild aperients should he administered; 
and if these do not succeed, an emetic may 
he given, ^followed by an occasional dose of 
the Abernethy -medicines. When rotten teeth 
are the cause, they should he thoroughly 
cleansed, and then ‘stopped;* or if this is 
impracticable, they should he removed. When 
this is impossible or inconvenient, the evil 
may usually be lessened by keeping them 
scrupulously clean. Dirty teeth also often 
cause the breath to smell ; and hence the use 
of the tooth-brush should he a daily habit. 
Occasionally rinsing out the mouth with a 
little clean water to which a few drops of 
solution of chloride of lime, or of chloride of 
soda, has been added, is often an effective 
method. As a tooth-powder, fresh-burnt 
charcoal, and particularly areea-nut charcoal, 
is without comparison the best. Lozenges, 
such as the following, have been strongly re- 
commended to sweeten and purify the breath .* 
— Gwm-catechu, 2 oz.; white sugar, 5 oz.; 
orris powder, 1 oz.; neroli, 5 or 6 drops; 
make them into a paste with mucilage, and 
divide the mass into very small lozenges. 20 
or 30 drops of oil of cloves may be substituted 
for the orris and neroli, at will. One or twe 
may be sucked at pleasure. See Cachob 
Aromatise, Pastils, &c. 

BREWING-. The art of making beer. 

The only ingredients allowed by law to 
unter into tke composition of beer are mail 
sugar, hops or Jmy substitute for hops, an?i 
water, together with a little yeast. ; 

The apparatus and utensils required, under 
the common system, in brewing beer, are—- } 

1. A copper or boiler capable of holding * 
fully two thirds of the quantity proposed & 
be brewe| ; with a gauge-stick to determine! 
the number of gallons of fluid at any givt&/ 
ftepth therein; and a wooden cover to p lay- 
over it before the boiling commences, or whe^ 
not in use. A copper capable of holding 
less than 140 galls, is a convenient size fctb 
brewing a quarter of malt, and is commo$ ‘ 
known as a one-quarter copper. 4^1 
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2. A mash-tub or mash-tun capable of con- 
taining one third more than the copper. 

3. One or more tuns or vessels, to ferment 
the beer in. 

4. Three or four shallow coolers, to reduce 
the wort as rapidly as possible to a proper 
temperature for fermentation. 

5. One or two copper or wooden bowls, for 
bailing, &c. 

6. A thermometer with a scale reaching from 
below 32° to a few degrees above the boiling- 
point of water (say to 225° or 230° Fahr.). 

7. A saceharometer, for taking the density 

of worts and beer. v 

8. A suitable number of casks (clean an* 
swee fc) } to contain the beer. 

9. One or more large funnels or tunners. 

10. Two or more clean pails. 

11. A hand-pump of a size proportionate to 
the brewing. 

12. A mill, for crushing the malt. Brewers, 
for sale, are restricted by law to the use of 
mills with plain metal rollers. m * 

These articles will vary in value from £10, 
upwards to many hundreds, or even thousands, 
according to the extent of the brewing ; but 
the whole of them necessary for a private 
family may be bought for less than the former 
amount, as the mill, pump, &c., may then be 
dispensed with, and the rest may be of the 
simplest and least expensive character possible. 
By proper care they will last for 30 or 40 years, 
and still continue in a useful state. 

j Preliminary proceedings : — 

The malt is chosen according to the intended 
character of the brewing-— pale, amber, roasted, 
or any mixture of them, as the occasion may 
require; It is bruised or crushed in a mill 
(malt-mill) before employing it in brewing, 
that it may be the more really acted on by 
the water. It should not be ground too small, 
as it would then make the wort thick, ant 
cause it to run with difficulty from the mash- 
tun. The crushed malt may advantageously 
lie for a few days in a cool situation, by which 
it will attract a considerable quantity of mois- 
ture from the air, and be the more easily 
exhausted by the water used in mashing. Pale 
malt may be used coarser than amber or brown 
malt. A bushel of good malt should measure 
la; bushel when ground ; and a quarter should 
yield between 9£ and 10 bushels, the quantity 
slightly varying according to the degree of 
, bruising it has undergone. On the large scale, 
malt is ground in crushing-mills fumisted 
with plain iron rollers $ on the small scale, by 
wooden rollers or mills worked by hand. For 
private brewing, the malt is generally bought 
ready crushed or ground, foif convenience 
sake. 

The hops, after being taken from* the 
‘pockets' or ‘bag/ are crumbled with the 
, hands ready to be thrown into the copper. 
For general purposes those grown in Kent, 
and of the present season, are preferred. For 
*the finer sorts of ale, Easfe-Kent hops are com- j 


monly used; and when it is intended to keep 
the liquor for a long time, those known ^y the 
names of Country's, Alton's, or Farnham hops, 
are employed. 

The quantity of hops required by a given 
measure of malt varies from 2 lbs. to 22 lbs. 
per quarter, according to the strength or gra- 
vity of the wort, the character of the beer 
intended to be brewed, and the climate which 
the beer may have to sustain. Export beer re- 
quires, as a rule, an exceptionally large amount 
of hops to enable it to bear without injury 
the heat of the country to which it is shipped. 
The following are the usual proportions 


Table beer .... 

, Hops, 
a . 2 lbs. 

Mild ale or porter . . 

. . 4 „ 

Brown stout .... 

. . 5 „ 

Scotch ale (best) . . 

" . 5 „ 

Strong ale (ordinary) . 

- . 

„ (keeping) . 

. . 8 „ 

Bitter ale 

10 to 14 „ 

East India ale (export) 

12 „ 22 „ 


When a strong, coarse hop is used, a less 
quality suffices for the, same strength brewed, 
but the flavour is always inferior. 

The water, which should he clear, and free 
from all traces of decomposing animal and 
vegetable matter, must he provided in abun- 
dance. Of late years hard water has been 
preferred by many brewers, on the ground that 
beer brewed with it i’s self-fining, and hence 
requires no artificial clarification either in the 
vat or cask. The water at Burton-on-Trent, 
a place celebrated for its ales, is of this class. 

The yeast must he sweet and good ; and all 
the vessels and utensils perfectly sweet and 
clean. If the latter he neglected, even the 
most skilful brewing will prove a failure. 

Process of brewing : — 

1. Mashing-; — The ground or bruised malt 
placed in the mash-tun is macerated for some 
time iif hot water, and the infusion (wort) 
drawn off from a hole in the .bottom, over 
which a strainer or false bottom is placed, to 
prevent the malt passing out along with the 
liquor. Duriflg the process of mashing a pecu- 
liar principle contained in the malt, called 
diastase, reacts upon the starch with*which 
it is associated, and converts it ’into grape- 
sugar. The more completely this conversion 
is effected, the richer will be the resulting 
wort in suga* or 'saccharine, and the stronger 
and more alcoholic the beer produced by its 
fermentation. It is, therefore, a desideratum 
with the brewer to mash at the temperature 
which most Ally promotes this important 
object. The best temperature for this pur- 
pose ranges between 150° and 170° Bto 
When more tiian one mash is made, the first 
should be something lower than to first- 
named temperature ; the second may be. from 
175° to 185°; and the third as bights 200° F . 

If the first mashing has been rightly con- 
ducted, the whole of the stock should be con- 
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and a little more yeast may also be advan- 
tageously employed. In cold weather, ale is 
commonly tunned at 60°, porter at 64*,° and 
weaker beers at 65° or 70° Falir. In ‘ warm 
weather/ strong beer should be 4° or 5°, and 
other beers 7° or 8° cooler than the ‘heats 5 just 
mentioned. On the small scale, 1 to pint 
of yeast may be used to every barrel of strong- 
beer wort, and | pint to every barrel of mild- 
beer wort. 

The commencement of the fermentation is 
indicated by' a line of small bubbles forming 
round the sides of the tun, and in a short 
time extending over the whole surface. 
■‘crusty head 5 soon forms, and then a ‘fine 
rocky head/ followed by a ‘light frothy ’ one. 
At length the ‘ head 5 assumes a yeasty appear- 
ance, the colour becomes yellowish-brown, and 
a vinous odour is developed. As soon as this 
last head begins to fall, the tun is skimmed 
every 2 or 3 hours, until no more yeast is 
formed. The object of this is, not only to 
check the violence of the fewneiftation, but 
also to remove a peculiar bitterness, with 
which the first portion of the yeast is impreg- 
nated. The beer is then put into casks , or 
* cleansed/ as it is called. A minute attention 
to every stage of this process is necessary to 
secure a fine flavour and a brilliant beverage. 

It may be regarded, as a rule, that the lower 
the temperature, and the slower, more regular, 
and less interrupted the process of fermenta- 
tion, the better will be the quality of the 
brewing, and the less likely to change by age, 
A little more yeast is required in winter than 
in summer. When the fermentation becomes 
slack in the ‘ gyle-tun/ a little more ‘ lobb 5 is 
generally added, and the whole is well ‘ roused 
up. 5 On the contrary, if the temperature rises 
considerably, or the fermentati(ftt becomes too 
brisk, the wort is cooled a little and skimmed* 
or at once cleansed. 

5. Cleansing: — This consists in running 
the beer from the gyle-tun into casks, or other 
vessels, set sloping, so that the yeast, as it 
forms, may work off the one side of the top, 
and fall into a vessel placed below to receive it. 
In small brewings, tbe beer is often at once 
transferred from tbe gyle-tun to the ‘ store- 
casks/ which are sloped a little until the fer- 
mentation is over, when they ^ are skimmqd, 
filled, and hunged. 

The process of cleansing is generally com- 
menced as soon as the ‘ saccharine ’ in the fer- 
menting wort falls to about 10 lbs. per barrel, 
a degree of attenuation which it usually reaches 
in about 48 hours. Some brewers add a little 
wheat-flour or bean-flour (about \ Itoper barrel) 
to the beer in the gyle-tun, shlrtly before 
cleansing, to quicken the discharge of yea§t ; 
but it is not clearly ascertained whether such 
a plan is advantageous, or the contrary. 

6. Storing- : — As soon as the fermentation 
is concluded, which generally takes from 6 to 
8 da^s, or longer, the clear liquor is pumped 
into the store-casks or vats, which axe then 
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closely hunged, and deposited in a cool cellar, 
if not already there, to mature. The prefer- 
ence, which at present exists in most parts of 
the United Kingdom, is for mild, freshly-brewed 
malt liquors ; the good old or mature-vatted 
beer, being now seldom met with. This, 
of course, is a source of increased profit to the 
brewer, as it enables him to^nrn over Ms capi- 
tal more rapidly, and saves the risk and ex- 
pense attendant on long storage. 

7. Ripening- : — After a period varying from 
one to twelve months, or longer, according to 
the nature of the brewing, and the condition 
of the cellar, the liquor will have become fine, 
and sufficiently mature for <*ise. During this 
period tbe casks, &c., should be occasionally 
examined to see that there is no leakage, and 
to open the vent-holes, should any oozings 
appear at the joints. As equable a tempera- 
ture as possible should be maintained in tbe 
cellar, by ventilation, on the one hand, and the* 
employment of artificial heat on the other, 
as circumstances and seasonal changes may 
render necessary. 

8. Fining or Classifying Beer which 
has I5een badly brewed or badly 'Stored, or 
which from other causes may he thick or 
muddy, requires clarifying by artificial 
means. For a barrel about 1 to pint of 
brewer’s finings (isinglass or ffsh-gelatine 
dissolved in sour beer) is put into a bucket, 
and some of tbe beer being gradually added, 
tbe whole is violently agitated with a whisk 
until a frothy bead is formed. The mixture is 
then thrown into the cask of beer, and well 
‘rummaged up/ after which the hung is re- 

t placed, and tbe liquor allowed to repose for a 
week or ten days. 

• Sometimes tbe above method is found to 
fail with weak and bad-conditioned beer. 
When such is the case, the addition of a tea- 
spoonful of sulphuric acid, or a table-spoonful 
of powd^ed catechu (previously dissolved in 
l a pint of boiling water), followed by agita- 
tion for a quarter of an hour, will generally 
cause the ‘finings’ t^ clarify the liquor ; 2 or 
3 oz. of tincture of catechu (mixed with a 
little water) may be used in the same way. 
A handful of bops, previously boiled feft five 
minutes in a little oMhe beer, and i&en added 
to tlft barrel, and the whole allowed to stand 
for a few days, before proceeding to clarify it, 
will generally have a similar effect, and cause 
the ‘finings’ to act with certainty. It is the 
absence of the proper quantity of astringent 
matter in beer that usually renders then} 
ineffective. * 

Gen. commentary. The preceding is a con- 
cise account of all the essential operations of 
the system of brewing at present practised, in 
this country. On the large scale, extensive 
and costly apparatus and machinery axe' em- 
ployed for the phrpose. On the small scale, 
various modifications, of a minor character, or 
the several processes herein detailed, are fre- 
quently adopted, according to the circum- 
V ■ * 1 
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stance^ or ingenuity of the operator. The 
principles and practice of brewing beer are, 
however, essentially the ‘’same under all the 
conditions here referred to. In Scotland, only 
one mash is made, and that at a temperature 
of about 180° Fahr., with one third of the 
quantity of the water required for the brew- 
ing. The * mash-tun ’ is then covered up for 
about half an hour, when the wort is drawn 
oftl and the operation of 4 sparging J begun. 
This operation is continued until the density 
of the mixed worts becomes adapted to pro- 
duce the quality of the ale then under process 
of manufacture. The 4 gyle-tun 5 (fermenting- 
tun) is set at from 50° to 60° Fahr., the fer- 
mentation being continued slowly for fifteen 
to twenty days ; and tbe ale is not 4 cleansed * 
before tbe degree of attenuation falls to about 
■| lb. per day, and not more than one fourth of 
the original gravity of the wort remains. Scotch 
is justly celebrated for its superior quality. 
Its usual original gravity is from 34 to 45 lbs. 
per barrel. 

In Bavaria, a country remarkable for the 
excellence of its beer, the wort is made to fer- 
ment at a low temperature, until all the sub- 
stances which favour acetification have been 
rendered insoluble, and have separated from 
the liquor. The fermentation is conducted in 
wide, open, shallow vessels, which afford free 
and unlimited access to atmospheric oxygen; 
and this in ft situation where the temperature 
does not exceed 45° to 60° Fahr. A separation 
of the nitrogenous constituents thus takes 
place simultaneously on the surface, and within 
the whole body of the liquid. The clearing of 
thefiuid is the sign by which it is known that 
these matters have separated. The fermenta- 
tion usually occupies three or four weeks, and 
is conducted during the cooler portion of the 
year only, and in a situation removed as muchc 
as possible from the influence of atmospherical 
changes of temperature. The sedimentary yeast 
(unterhefe), and not the surface yeast (ober- 
hefe), of the Bavarian fermenting backs, is 
employed. 

The beers of England and France, as well as 
most of those of Germany, become gradually 
souf by contact with the air. This defect, as 
observed* by Liebig, dtfes not belong jio the 
beers of Bavaria, which may be preserved, at 
pleasure, in halMuli casks, as well as in full 
ones, without suffering any material altera- 
tion. This precious quality must be ascribed 
to the peculiar process employed for ferment- 
„ ing the wort, called by the German chemists 
4 untergahrang/ or fermentation from below; 
and which 44 has' solved one of the finest theo- 
retical problems that had long taxed the 
ingenuity and patience of both the scientific 
and practical brewer." (Liebig.) 

In the ordinary fermentation of grape-juice 
and worts, these liquids do hot furnish a quan- 
tity of alcohol equivalent to the sugar which 
they contain; and this because a certain por- 
of the sugar serves fpr the oxidation of 


the gluten, and is not transformed like the 
rest. But wherever the liquor has arrived at 
the second period of transformation, the pro- 
duct in alcohol ought to he equivalent to the 
quantity of sugar present, as actually happens 
in all fermentations (sedentary) which are 
not accompanied with a formation, but a dis- 
appearance of the yeast. According to Dr 4 
Ure, w T orts furnish, in the Bavarian breweries, 
from 10ft to 20ft more alcohol than they do by 
the ordinary process of fermentation (ober- 
gahrung), or that excited by the use of 4 ober- 
hefe' or top-yeast. 

ft East-India Ale or Pale Ale, for exportation, 
is brewed from worts of a sp. gr. of from 1*060 
to 1*070. For the best varieties, 15 to 16 lbs. 
of the finest East Kent hops are used to every 
quarter of pale malt. The pale ale or bitter 
beer of the publicans is commonly a very weak 
liquor (mere table beer), highly bittered with 
the hop, and too often with quassia, 'worm- 
wood, and other still more objectionable sub- 
stances. 'The- process now adopted by tkre 
great brewers of pale ale at Burton-on Trent, 
combines all the most admirable points of 
both the Bavarian and Scotch systems of 
brewing. 

Berlin White ale or Pale beer is brewed 
from wheat-malt mixed with about ftth part of 
barley-malt, the 4 wort* being boiled with hops, 
i lb. to the bushel, and slightly fermented 
with 4 top-yeast/ at a rather higher tempera- 
ture. 

The desire of evading the duty led to the 
discovery of its being only necessary to employ 
■Jrd, or less, of the grain, in the form of malt ; 
this portion being sufficient to convert into 
sugar, in the process of mashing, the starch of 
the unmalted grain forming the other part. 
This plan answers well when the wort is 
merely intended for the production of 4 grain 
spirit / but beer so made is insipid and in- 
ferior in quality to that brewed wholly of 
malt. Inferior kinds of beer have also been 
made from other ingredients than barley-malt, 
among which may he named the grain of the 
cheaper cereals, bran, potatoes, turnips, beet- 
root, carrots, parsnips, pea-shells, and other 
vegetable substances rich in stanch and sugar, 
all of which will produce beer by being mashed 
with water in the common way, with about 
9ft or 10ft of barley-malt. 

One quarter ox the best barley-malt yields, 
by skilful mashing,fully 84 lbs. of 4 saccharine/ 
or soluble sweet extractive matter. This con- 
centrated within the compass of one barrel 
(36 galls,), gives a sp. gr. of 1*234. In the 
process ofimashing about £ths of this quantity 
of saccharine (or 48 lbs.) is generally carried off 
i# the first wort; f-ths (or 24 lbs.) in the 
second wort; and ftih (or 12 lbs.) in the third 
wort; the strengths of the worts being to 
each other respectively as 4, 2* 1. The aver- 
age gravity obtained by the common brewers 
from malt of current quality, ranges from 80 
to 81 lbs. Sugar may bensed asa partial sub « 
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stitute for malt, with, in most cases, some de- 
gree of saving to the brewer, and without 
injury to the quality of the beer. The kind 
of sugar to be used will depend on the quality 
of the beer to be brewed, but it should be re- 
membered, that a bad sugar will not, any more 
than bad malt, yield a sound palatable beer. 
From 170 lbs. to 200 lbs. of good raw sugar 
may be taken as the average equivalent of a 
quarter of malt. 

When the process of mashing has been pro- 
perly conducted, the wort, after leaving the 
cooler, should not be turned blue by tincture 
of iodine, or by iodide of potassium adde^ 
along with a little acid. If it turns blue 
some of the starch has escaped conversion into 
sugar, and is dissolved in the liquor. 

By multiplying the decimal part of the 
number representing the specific gravity of a 
wort by 360 (the weight in pounds of a barrel 
of pure water), we obtain the quantity of sac- 
charine, per barrel, corresponding to the given 
sp. gr.; and by dividing the |oir& weight of 
saccharine and water, per barrel, by 360, we 
obtain the specific gravity. Thus — 

Suppose a sample of wort to have a specific 
gravity of 1*055, then — 

Decimal of sp. gr. ‘055 X 360 =* 19*8 lbs. 
per barrel. 

Again, a barrel of wort weighs 379*8 lbs., 
that is, 360 lbs., for the weight of a barrel of 
water, and 19*8 Jbs. for the weight of saccha- 
rine in the water, then — 

297*8 -r 360=1*055 specific gravity. 

It is nsually stated in works on brewing 
that certain temperatures must he reached 
by each variety of beer, during the progress of 
the fermentation, in order for the liquor to 
acquire its characteristic flavour. Thus, it is 
stated, that — mild beer begins»to acquire fla- 
vour when the heat of fermentation arrives 
Fahr., increases at 80°, and is highest at 
1 90°, hut sometimes even reaches 100°. Old ale is 
pjsaid to obtain its best flavour at a temperature 
Inot exceeding 75°; and porter at 70° Fabr. 
R~In order to reach these temperatures, the worts 
f -are directed to be set at from 10° to 15° lower, 
the rise being due to the heat generated 
during the fermentation. That these state- j 
, ments refer principally to the old methods of 
brewing is shown by the fact, that some of the 
.. brewers of Bavaria, Scotland, and Burton-on- 
/ Trent, produce rich and hi^h. flavoured liquors 
I at temperatures vastly below those above enu- 
. merated. Still, however, the fact must not he 
p concealed, that since the introduction of the 

S German system of brewing into England, 
general character of its beys, as they 
i the consumer, are inferior in strength 
lavour to those of a former period. We, 
now seek almost in vain for the fine 
is, high-flavoured, invigorating old beers 
ed in our early days by the common pub- 
s and tavern-keepers, of whom the larger 
rify were their own tyewers. Under the 
system of chemical brewing,, as worked 


by th’ose huge monopolists, the * great brewers/ 
the only object appears to be to obtain the 
largest quantity pcssible of saccharine out 
of the quarter of malt, and to convert this 
into the largest possible quantity of beer, with 
little regard to flavour or quality, but an ex- 
cessive one for their own profits. In due 
course this liquor is forced on their helpless 
tenants, the publicans, who, in their turn, 
‘ reduce' and 4 doctor' tbe liquor, until, by the 
time it reaches the consumer, its insipidity 
and low strength would have led even a 
brewer's drayman of the last century to cast it 
into the kenneh 

The best times for brewing are tbe spring 
and autumn ; as at those periods of the year 
the temperature of the air is such as to permit 
of the easy cooling of worts sufficiently low, 
without having i*ecourse*to artificial refrigera- 
tion, or to the use of machinery for the pur- 
pose. Old ale cannot he conveniently brewec^ 
in summer. 

Beers are classed by the bTewers into — 

Small beers — made from worts not ex- 

9 ceeding the sp. gr. 1*025* or 9 lbs. 
per barrel. 

Middlings — made from Worts of tbe sp. gr. 
1*030 to^L‘050, and averaging about 
14 lbs. per barrel. 

Strong beers — made from w$rts of the 
sp. gr. 1*040 to 1*080, extending 
from about 35 lbs. p£r barrel up- 
wards. 

The densities of the worts employed for 
different kinds of beer vary considerably, as 
will be seen by the following table 


'Jable of the Densities of Beers, 


Description. 

/ 

Pounds 

per 

barrel. 

Specific gravity. 

1 Burton ale. Class 1 

40 to 48 = 

1*111 to 1*120 

»» 2 

$5 „ 40 

1-097 „ 1*111 

» ft 3 

28 „ 33 

1-077 „ 1-092 

Ordinary ale . . 

25 „ 27 

1-070 „ 1-075 

Common „ . . 

. 21 

i*058 

Scoifch ale. Class 1 

40 to 44 

1*111 to 1*122 

» t> 2 

33 „ 40 

1*092 „ 1*111 

Porter (ordinary) . 

18 

1*050 

„ (good)* . . 

18 to 21 

1*050 to 1*058 

„ (double) . . 

20 „ 22 

1*055 „ 1*060 

Brown stout . . 

28 

1*064 

„ (b#st) 

26 

1*072 * 

Table beer . . . 

12 to 14 

1*033 to 1*039 

Small „ (com.) . 

• 

6 

1*017 


Exportation op Beer .-—When beer is 
exported from any part of the United King- 
dom, either as merchandise or ships’ ^tores, 
the brewer pr, exporter, of suphbeeris allowed 
a certain drawback of .duty. The amount is 
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proportional to the quantity of malt or sugar, 
inferred, to have been us^d in the brewing of 
the beer. Thus, if the original specific gravity 
of the worts from which the beer was brewed 
were not less than 1*040, a drawback is granted 
of 4s. 3d. per barrel. This is equivalent to a 
return of the duty on 1| bushels of malt, with 
an allowance of $d. for licence duty, now 
charged in lieu of the abolished hop duty. Bor 
every additional 5 degrees of specific gravity, 
from 1040° to 1125° inclusive, a further sum 
of 6d . per barrel is allowed. 

[Bor further information connected with the 
above subject, the reader is referred to the 
Separate articles^- Ale, Beer, Dextrine, 
Diastase, Fermentation, Malt Liquors, 
Porter, Sacobarometer, Specific G-ravity, 
TVort, Yeast, &c.] 

Brewing Utea'sils. " The cleansing and pre- 
servation of brewing utensils, beer casks, &c., 
has frequently engaged the attention of prac- j 
tical men and brewers’ chemists. To preserve j 
them sweet they should always be thoroughly 
cleaned before setting them aside. Contact 
with soap, or any greasy material, should be 
carefully avoided. A" scrubbing-brush^ and 
scalding-hot water are generally sufficient to 
clean them. Great care should be taken to 
remove every particle of yeast or fur on the 
sides and bottom; and after being well-drained, 
they should he stowed away in some clean and 
cold situation, properly exposed to the fresh 
air. Should they become tainted or mouldy, a 
strong lye of pearl-ash, common salt, or quick- 
lime, may be spread over them, scalding hot, 
with a broom or scrubbing-brush. Washing 
them with oil of vitriol diluted with about 7 
or 8 times its bulk of water, is another excel- 
lent and very effective method. Fresh-burnt 
charcoal has also been employed for.tae same 
purpose. In each case the vessels must be 
subsequently thoroughly washed out with clean 
water, as before. Steam, assisted by ttye action 
of a chain, has been successfully applied to 
clean casks in several breweries. Bisulphite 
of lime has, within the Jast few years, been 
highly recommended for sweetening and clean- 
ing vats, casks, &c. It is also said to prevent 
beer lirom developing acidity. See Casks, 
Vats, &c. r * 

BRICKS. Brick-making scarcely comes 
within the province of this work. In con- 
nection with hygiene, however, we may call 
the reader’s attention to the superior advan- 
tages of both hollow and waterproof bricks; 
the first, for ventilation and lightness; the 
last, for preserving the dryness and integrity 
of our homes under all the vicissitudes of 
climate, season, and weather, either on damp 
soils or dry ones. Workman’s “ Patent Water- 
proof Bricks ” received a strong commendatory 
notice from the Commissioners of the * Great 
International Exhibition” ofl851. 

BRINE (for Meat). Prep. 1. A nearly 
saturated solution of common salt, 1 lb. ; and 
saltpetre, 1 oz.; in soft water. 


2. To the last, add of sugar or treacle, | lb. 
Bay-salt is- recommended when the meat is to 
be kept for a very long period. See Pick- 
ling, &c. 

Brine, Red-Cabbage. .Red-cabbage leaves 
steeped in a strong solution of common salt. 
Used as a test for acids and alkalies. 

Brine, Vi'olet. From the petals of the blue 
violet, as the last. Used as a test for acids. 

BRIOCHE' PASTE (bre-5sh'). In cookery, 
a species of paste, or crust, prepared of eggs 
and flour, fermented with yeast, to which a 
little salt, a large quantity of sugar, and about 
falf as much butter as the weight of the flour 
used, are afterwards added, and well worked 
in. Used as an addition to soup, and as a 
casing for lobsters, patties, eggs, &c. 

BRISK'NESS. The natural briskness and 
sparkling of fermented liquors depends on the 
gradual evolution of carbonic acid gas within 
the body of the fluid, by the process of fer- 
mentation. See Malt Liquors, Porter, 
Wines, &c. n - 

BRIS'TLES (brisfiz). The stiff hair of 
swine, &c. They are commonly stiffened by 
immersion for a short time in alum-waterj; 
and are dyed by steeping them for a short time 
in any of the common dyes used for cotton or 
wool. 

BRITANNIA METAL (-y’fi). Syn. Tu- 
ta”nia. A superior species of pewter, used 
for teapots, spoons, &c. * 

. Prep. 1 . Plate-brass, bismuth, antimony, and 
tin, equal parts, melted together, and the re- 
sulting alloy added at discretion to melted tin, 
until it acquires the proper degree of colour 
and hardness. 

2. To the first alloy, prepared as in No. 1, 
add 3-th of its weight of metallic arsenic, be- 
fore mixing it«with the melted tin. 
a 3. Antimony, 1 part; brass, 4 parts ; tin, 6 
or 6 parts; melted together. See Alloys, , 
Queen’s Metal, Pewter, &c. 

BRITISH GUM. See Gums. 

BRITISH WINES. See Wines. 

BROCmi. [Eng,, L., Ger.] Syn. Bro- 
coli, Fr. ; Broccolo, It. A well-known sub- 
variety of cauliflower. The qualities, and the 
mode of dressing broccoli, are similar to those 
of cabbages, noticed elsewhere. See Ybge- j 
tables (Culinary), &c. 

BRO'MA. 'Prep. 1. Pure cocoa, I lb, ; 
sugar and sago-nfeal, of each, 4 oz.; mix. 
British arrow-root (i. e. carefully prepared ; 
potato-starch) is often substituted for the sago. \ 
# 2, As the last, hut using fine wheat-flour, in 
lieu of sago-meal. Made into a beverage in a ! 
similar wawto cocoa. 

BRQ'MIKE (-mid). Syn. Bro'muret | 
HpIROBRO'MATE * ; BrOMI'duM, ]BRQMURE / - I 
tum, Hydrobro'mas, L.; Bromibe, Bro- j 
mure, Fr. A chemical compound of bromine f 
with another radical II 

Prop., Spc^ The soluble bromides g!v« 
white precipitates jvlfch nitrate of silver, ace^l 
fate of lead, and protonitrate of mercury.^ 
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mersion. Used for binding screws, holders, 
and other small articles of copper and brass. 

10. Sulphate of iron and sulphate of copper, 
of each, 1 oz. ; water, 1 pint ; dissolve ; wash 
the surface of the articles with it ; let them 
dry ,* then apply a solution of verdigris, 2 oz, ; 
dissolved in strong vifcegar, £ pint; when dry, 
polish them with a soft brush, and either some 
plumbago or eolcothar. Used for tin eastings, 

11. The articles (properly cleaned) are either 
immersed in, or washed over, with a solution 
of sulphate of copper or of verdigris. In a 
short time they acquire a coating of pure 
metallic copper, and are then washed. This* 
only answers with iron and steel goods. It is' 
admirably suited for iron castings. 

12. An antique appearance may he given 
to silver by either exposing it to the fumes 
of hydrosulphate of ammonia, or immersing 
it for a very short time in a solution of hydro- 
sulphate of ammonia, or in dilute nitric acid. 

Surface Bronzing. A term commonly ap- 
plied to the process of imparting a bronze- 
like or metallic appearance to*the prominent 
portions of the surfaces of figures made of 
paper, wood, plaster of Paris, &c. It is ef- 
fected by first giving them a coat of oil- varnish 
or size, and when this is nearly dry, applying, 
with a * dabber* of cotton, or a camel-hair 
pencil, any of the ordinary metallic bronze- 
powders before referred to. Sometimes the 
powder is placed in a little hag of muslin, 
and dusted over the surface. The articles 
should he afterwards varnished. 

Paper is bronzed by mixing the bronze- 
powders np with a little weak gum-water, and 
burnishing the surface when dry and hard. 

BEQOM. The common name of the plant 
spcir'iwm scopa"rzim. 

Broom Ashes. Prom broom-stalks burnt. 
Formerly used as a diuretic in cfropsy. 

Broom, Salt of. Obtained by dissolving 
broom ashes in water, and filtering and evapo- 
rating the solution. It consists principally of 
carbonate of potassa. It was formerly used in 
dropsy, and as an antacid, &c. 

BBOSSE BE COBAIL. [Fr.] The root of 
lucerne (medicafgo sati'va ), cleaned, dried, and 
hammered at the end. Used as a tooth- 
brush. 

BBOTH. Sy&. Jus (coctis carnibus), Jus'- 
iculum, L.; Bouillon, Jus, *Fr.; Fleisoh- 
bbuhe, Ger. In cookery, Jhe liquor in which 
flesh has been boiled. Broth is distinguished 
from soup by its inferior strength and quan- 
tity of seasoning, &c. It contains much of 
the nutriment of the meat. See Boiling-, 
Soup, &c. 

BROWN BYE. Every shade off brown may 
be produced, almost at will, byunixtures of 
reds and yellows with blues and blacks^ or 
directly, by simple dyes. The following are 
examples : — 
a. For Cotton : — 

: 1, Give the goods a mixed mordant of ace- 
tate. of alumina and acetate of iron, followed: 


by a bath of madder or of madder and fustic. 
Excess of acetate of alumina turns it m. the 
amabanth tint ; tbfc acetate of iron darkens 
it. 

2. First ‘ gall 9 the goods, then turn them 
for a short time through the black* hath ; next 
give them a mordant of sulphate of copper, 
then pass them through a decoction of fustic, 
afterwards through a bath of madder, and 
again through the solution of sulphate of 
copper ; drain, dry, rinse well, and finish with 
a boil in soap and water. This gives a chest* 

NUT-BBOWN, 

3. First give the goods a mordant of alum, 
then a bath of madder, and next a bath of 
fustic to which a little green copperas has 
been added. Tlfis gives a cinnamon-beown. 

b . For Linen -.—This varies little from that 
commonly employed for cotton. 

c. For Silk : — 

1. One of the above mordants is followed by 
a bath made by mixing equal parts of the 
decoctions of logwood, fustic, and Brazil-wood, 
The shade may he varied by altering the pro- 
portions of the decoctions; Brazil-wood red- 
dening, logwood darkening, and fustieyellowmg, 
the tint. 

( 2. Annotta, 4 oz, ; and pearlash, 1 lb. ; are 
dissolved in boilij|g water, q. s. ; the silk is 
passed through it for two hours, then taken 
out, and squeezed dry; it is next passed 
through a mordant of alum, and then through 
a hath of Brazil-wood, followed by another of 
logwood to which a little green copperas has 
been added. 

d. . For Wool*. — 

1. Boil the cloth in a mixed mordant of 
alum, common salt, and water, then dye it in a 
bath of logwood to which a little green copperas 
has been added. 2 oz. of alum, and 1 oz, of 
salt, are required for every lb. of wool. 

2. Boil the goods in a mordant of alum 
and sulphate of iron, then pas’s them through 
a bath madder. The more copperas the 
darker will he the die. Good proportions 
are 2 parts of alum and 3 of copperas. 

3. Give a mordant* of alum and tartar, then 
pass the goods through a madder hath; next 
run them through a bath of galls and spraach 
or logwood to which a little acetate^or sulphate 
of i^m has been added. 

4. Mordant the cloth as last, dye ,in a 
madder hath, remove tbe # cloth, add a little 
acetate or sulphate of iron, and again pass it 
through the bath, as long as necessary^ 

5. Give the cloth a light blue ground 
with indigo, and then a mordant of alum; 
rinse, and lastlj run it through a bath of 
madder, 

6. A mordant of alum and tartar, followed 
by, first a hath of madder, and afterwards a 
bath o . weld or fustic to which a httfeiron- 
Hquor has beei^ previously adde& In this 

y every shade, from mjoeboe^ and cinna- 
mon to babe chestnut, may b& priced, 

7. Boil fhsfcic-ehtps, 1 hours; pass 



the cloth through the hath for 1 hour ; take 
it out end drain; add of green copperas, 1^ oz. ; 
good madder, 4 oz. ; boil ^‘or a short time, and 
again . pass the cloth through the bath, 
until it acquires the proper tint. Beonze- 
beowns, and every similar shade, may be thus 
given by varying the proportions. 

e. The following are called substantive 
O r DIBEOT BEOWNS 

1. Decoction of oak-bark. It dyes wool of 
a fast brown of various shades, according to 
the quantity employed. A mordant of alum 
brightens it. 

2. Infusion or decoction of walnut-peels . 
Byes wool and silk a brown, which is bright- 
ened by alum. ° 

3. Horse-chestnut -peels. A mordant of 
chloride of tin turns it on the bbonze ; and 
sugar of lead, on the ^ekdish-beown. 

4. Catechu or Terra Japonica . For cot- 
tons. Blue vitriol turns it on the beonze, 
ond green copperas darkens it, when applied 

as mordants. Acetate of alumina as a mor- 
dant brightens it. The French colour, cab- 
melite, is given with 1 lb. of catechu, 4 oz. of 
verdigris, ^and 5 oz. of sal* ammoniac. <* 

5. Sulphate or chloride of manganese. Dis- 
solved in water with a little tartaric acid, it 
gives the bronze tint called* solitaiee. The 
stuff, after being passed through the solution, 
is turned throngh a weak lye of potash, and 
afterwards through another of chloride of 
lime, to heighten and fix it. 

6. Prussiate of copper. This gives a fine 
bbonze or yellowish-bbown to silk. A 
mordant of blue vitriol is commonly first given, 
followed by a hath of prussiate of potash. 

BROWN PIGMENTS. The principal and 
most useful of these are — umber , terra di 
Sienna (both burnt and raw), Spanish brown , 
and some of the ochres. Brown, of almost 
any shade, may he made by the admixture of 
blacks with reds and yellows, or with greens, 
in different proportions. See Bist&b, New- 
castle-black , 1 Ochees, Sepia, &c. 

Span'ish Brown. See Ochees. 

BROWN PINK. See Yellow Pigments. 

BROWN'INCk In cookery , £ fluid prepara- 
tion used to colour and flavour gravies, soups, 
&c. 

Prep. 1? Sugar, 4 oz. ;* and butter, l*oz.; 
are melted in a frying-pan or ladle with about 
a tablespoonful of fyater, and the heat is con- 
tinued until the whole has tujmed of a deep 
brown ; the heat is then lowered a little, and 
some port wine (about 1 pint) is gradually 
poured in ; the pan is now removed from the 
fire, and the mixture well Stirred until the 
roasted sugar is entirely dissolved ; it is then 
put into a bottle, and % oz. each, of bruised 
pimento and black pepper, 5 <?r 6 sh&lots (cut 
small), a little mace and finely grated lemon- 
peel, and i* pint of mushroopa catsup, added. 
The bottle is shaken daily for a week, and the 
clear liquid, after 5 or 6 days* repose, decanted 
, 1 Under Black Pigments. 


into another bottle. Rich-flavoured, hut ex- 
pensive. 

2. As the last, hut using strong beer, or 
water, instead of wine. A glassful of spirit 
may be added after bottling it. 

3. Sugar-colouring 1 pint; salt, \ lh. ; 
mushroom-catsup, £ puff; spice, q. s. Ex- 
cellent for all ordinary purposes. 

4. Lump sugar (powdered), 2\ lbs.’; salad 
oil, | lb.; heat as before; then add, of port 
wine, 1 quart ; Cape vine, 3 quarts ; shalofcs, 
6 oz. ; mixed spice, 4 oz. ; black pepper, 3 oz. ; 
mace, 1 oz.; salt, 1 lb.; lemon juice, 1 pint; 
rafcsup, 1 quart ; mix well. 

** 5. Good spirit-colouring or sugar-colouring 
and mushroom-catsup, of each, 1 gal.; Ja- 
maica pepper, black pepper, and shalots, of 
each, 4 oz. ; cloves, cassia, and mace, bruised, 
of each f oz. ; boil in a covered vessel for 5 
minutes ; digest for 14 days, and strain. 

6. Colouring, 3 pints ; mushroom-catsup, 1 
pint; common salt, -£ lb.; Chili vinegar, 
(strongest),^ pint ; spice, q. s. Half a pint of 
British brandy ^or rum may be added. 

Obs. The above are excellent additions to 
gravies, soups, &c. ; and of themselves form 
most admirable sauces for fish, meat, and 
game. 

Browning (for Gun- Barrels). Prep . The 
following are current formulae ~ 

1. Blue vitriol, 4 oz. ; tincture of muriate of 
iron, 2 oz. ; water, 1 quart ; dissolve, and add 
aquafortis and sweet spirit of nitre, of each, 
1 oz. 

2. Blue vitriol and sweet spirit of nitre, of 
each, 1 oz. ; aquafortis, i oz. ; water, 1 pint ; 
as last. 

3. Butter of antimony and sweet oil, equal 
parts ; well shaken together. To he applied 
to the iron previously warmed. 

Obs. The above fluids are rubbed on the 
'barrel (previously well polished and cleaned 
off with whiting to remove the oil), and 
allowed, to remain on for some hours, or until 
the next day, when they are rubbed off with 
a stiff brush. The process may he repeated, 
if necessary. The barrel is next washed in 
water in which a little pearlash or soda has 
been dissolved, and afterwards well rinsed in 
clean water ; it is then polished, either with 
the burnisher, or with a brush and bees* wax. 
Sometimes a «oat of tough shellac varnish is 
applied. * 

^BRU'CEA* f-sh’a). False cusparia (which 
see). 

BRTJ'CIA. C^B^N 2 0 4 *4 Aq. [Eng,, Fr.] 
Syn. Bbtj'cine ; Brtf'cina, L, An alkaloid dis- 
covered, by Pelletier and Caventou, in the 
bark of bruhia anti&ysenter'iea, , and afterwards 
associated with strychnia* in mx vomica* 

$?rep. Ground nux vomica, or the hark of 
brueia antidysenterica, is boiled in dilute sul- 
phuric acid, and the resulting decoction mixed 
with hydrate of lime (in excess); the crude 
precipitate thus obtained is boiled in alcohol 
(sp. gr» *850), and the tincture filtered whilst 
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hot. A mixture of crude strychnia and bruoia 
is deposited as the fluid cools, and the remainder 
is obtained by evaporation. This is powdered 
and digested in cold alcohol, which dissolves 
out the brack ,* the solution furnishes crystals 
on spontaneous evaporation. It may be further 
purified by re- crystallisation from alcohol. 

Prop. Soluble in 850 parts of cold, and 
about 500 parts of hot water ; freely soluble 
in alcohol; added to the dilute acids until they 
are neutralised, it forms crystallisable salts, 
easily obtained by evaporation. 

Tests. It is distinguished from strychnia, 
which in many respects it resembles, by $bs 
ready solubility in both dilute and absolute 
alcohol, and its insolubility in ether. With 
nitric acid it strikes a fine red colour, which 
is removed by sulphuretted hydrogen and sul- 
phurous acid. Iodic acid, chloric acid, and 
chlorine, also turn it red. 

BRUISE (brooze) f Syn. Contu'sio, Con- 
tu'sum, L. ; Contusion, Meubteissube, Fr. ; 
Beausche, Quetschung, &c., £er. A con- 
tusion; but in popular language applied 
chiefly to cases in which there is an extravasa- 
tion of blood owing to the rupture of the 
minute vessels, with consequent discoloration 
or tumefaction of the part. 

Treatm. In common cases, sufficiently 
.serious, bruises may be rubbed with a little 
opodeldoc or soap-liniment ; or, if the inflam- 
mation be considerable, they may be bathed 
with a little weak goulard water, or with 
vinegar and water. In more severe cases 
leeches may be applied. See Contusion. 

BRUUS'WICK BLACK. See Vaenishes. 

BRUKS / 'WTCK GREEK. See Geeen Pig- 
ments. 

BRY'OKIK (-nin). A peculiar bitter prin- 
ciple extracted from the root gf white bryony 
(jbryonia dioioa, Jacq.). It is obtained from 
the dry extract of the expressed juice, by so- 
lution in alcohol, filtration, and cautious 
evaporation. 

Prop., Sfc. A yellowish-white mass. It is 
a drastic purgative; and, in large doses, 
poisonous. It enters into the composition 
of several quack medicines. 

BUBBLE-AND-SQUEAK. ®In cooJcery, a 
species of olla podrida variously prepared, as 
the materials and fancy of the maker dic- 
tate. * » 

Prep. (Rundell.) Tak# slices of cold meat, 
fry them quickly until brown, and put them 
into a dish to keep them hot. Then clean the 
pan from the fat ; put in it greens and carrots 
(previously boiled and chopped small) ; add a 
little butter, pepper* and salt; make them 
very hot, and put them round th$ beef with a 
little gravy. Cold boiled pork is a better ma* 
terial for bubble and squeak than beef. • In 
either case the slices should be very thin and 
lightly fried. 

BUB'BLE FEVERt* See Pemphigus. 

BtJ'CHU (-ku). The plant dios'ma crenafia 
(which see). 
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BUCK'THORU. Syn. Rham'nus, L. The 
rhamfnuscat'har'ticu s (Linn.). Berries^BAC'cjE 
bham'ni, L.), cathartic ; juice of the berries 
(suc'cus b., L.) is officinal in the B. P. See 
Rhamnine, Syeups, &c. 

BUCKWHEAT. See Wheat. 

BUG. Syn. Ci'mex, L. ; PUNAISE, Fr. ; 
Wanze, Ger. A name popularly and very 
loosely applied to a vast* number of insects 
that infest houses and plants; in zoology, 
hemipterous insects of the genus * cimex,* of 
which there are many hundred species ; appr ., 
the bed-bug. 

Bug. Syn. Bed'-bug, House'-b., Walb-b., 
Wall'-louse*, &c.; Ci'mex domes'ticus, 
C. lectula"bius (Linn.)* L. ; Punaise, Fr. ; 
Bettwanze, Hauswanze, Ger. An insect 
too well known in all the larger towns of 
Europe and America, and in the huts of squalid 
poverty everywhere, to require a description 
here. It is almost the only species of the bug- 
kind that has undeveloped wings. Its intiu- 
duction to England is believed to have occurred 
soon after the great Fire of London (a.d. 1666). 
Human blood appears to be its favourite food ; 
but* it will also eat grain, seed, Jlour, dried 
paste, size, soft deal, beech, osier, &c. Cedar, 
mahogany, and the odorous and harder woods, 

; are usually avoided by this insect. Aromatics, 
perfumes, and strong odours generally, are un- 
favorable to its propagation. 

JExterm ., Sfc. Various means have been 
adopted to prevent the accession, and to de- 
stroy or drive away, these enemies of "tired 
nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep.” Among 
the most certain of these is thorough cleanli- 
ness, and ventilation. The furniture brokers 
put articles infested with these insects into a 
room with doors* and windows fitting quite 
close, acd subject them to the fumes of burning 
sulphur or chlorine gas. In the small way, 
poisonous washes are commonly resorted to. 
For this purpose nothing is more effective 
than cMoride of lime or chloride of zinc; the 
latter being preferable to the other on account 
of its being comparatively scentless. 

The following mixtures are in common use* 
or have been Recommended for this purpose : — 

1. Corrosive sublimate (in powder) a#d hy- 
drochloric acid, of # each, 1 oz.; £ot water, ■£- 
pin$ ; agitate them together until the first is 
completely dissolved. It is applied with a 
paint-brush, observing fco'Vub it well into the 
cracks and joints. This is the common * hug 
wash’ of the shops. It is a deadly poison 1 

2. As the last, but substituting 2 oz. of sal- 
ammoniac for the hydrochloric acid, 

3. Oil of turpentine, 1 pint ; camphor, 2 oz. ; 
dissolve. Very cleanly and* effective. 

4. Tobacco- water, made by steeping 2 oz. 

of good shag tn 1 pint of warm water,for a 
few hours. , 7 

5. Crude pyroligneous acid. ■ v , . ' 

6. Coal-tar naphtha. This, as well as Ko. 3 
(above) should never be used by candle-light, 
as it is excessively inflammably When the 
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smell of the common naphtha is objectionable, 
benzol 9v benzine may be used instead. The 
celebrated nostrum vended tinder the name of 
u Insecticide” is said to be nothing but 
benzol. 

7, Sulphurated potash (in powder), 6 oz.; 
soft soap, | lb. ; oil of turpentine, | pint, or 
C[. s. to make a species of soft ointment. The 
odour of the last three (Nos. 5, 6, 7) is rather 
persistent and disagreeable ; but they are very 
effective. 

t 8* Strong mercurial ointment, soft soap, and 
oil of turpentine, equal parts, triturated to- 
gether. Rather greasy and dirty. 

9. Scotch or We^h snuff, mixed with twice 
its weight of soft soap, 

10. Sulphur, or squills, in impalpable powder, 
blown into the cracks or joints, or scattered in 
a fine cloud, by mesftis of a hollow ball or 
balloon of vulcanised India rubber filled with 
it and furnished^ with a small wooden jet or 
mouth-piece, or in any other convenient man- 
ner. Very cleanly and effective. Dumont’s 
‘Patent Vermin Killer/ as well as the whole 
host of imitations of it, is of this kind. 

Obs, Out of the above list there is ample 
room for selection. The common practice is 
to take the bedstead, or other piece of furni- 
ture, to pieces, before applying them. 

These pests exist only in dirty houses. A care- 
ful housewife or servant will soon completely de- 
stroy them. The surest method of destruction is 
to catch them individually when they attack the 
- person in bed. When their bite is felt, instantly 
rise and light a candle and capture them. 
Ibis may he troublesome, but if there he not 
a great number a few nights will finish them. 
When there is a large number, and they have 
gained a lodgment in the 'timbers, take the 
bed m pieces, and fill in all the apertures and 
jomts with a mixture of soft soap and Scotch 
snuff. A piece of wicker-work, called a btjg- 
S’BAP, placed at the head of the bed, forms a 
receptacle for them, and then they Wy be 
daily caught till no more are left. Oil-painting 
a waU is a sure means of excluding and de- 
stroying them- It has beefti asserted that these 
insects are so fond of narrow-leaved dittany or 
peppenwort (lepidium mderale ), that if a 
bunch of it be suspended near their haunts, 
they will settle m it, and may be thus easily 
captured. It is sajd to he commonly used as 
a bug-trap in gome of our rural districts. 
Wate, poured boiling from the spout of a 
kettle mto the cracks and joints, is a cleanly 
and certain remedy, which we have often seen 
efcpioyedj so also is a jet of steam; they are 
both destructive \o all 'insects, and will be 
Particularly so to beetles. 

The proper time for attacking these pests is 
SS * Marcher shortly bef&e they are re! 
raved from their dormant state by the warm 
veather. See Insects. . swarm 

Har'vest Bug. See Acasi. 
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BUNION (-yun). A species of com or 
swelling on the ball of the great toe, resulting 
from pressure, and irritation by friction. The 
treatment recommended for corns applies also 
to bunions ; but in consequence of the greater 
extension of the disease,^ the cure is more 
tedious. A bunion may often be effectually 
stopped and removed by poulticing it, and, at 
the proper time, carefully opening it with a 
lancet. See Coens. 

BUN, A well-known kind of light, sweet 
cake. 

Prep. l. Bath-buns .—As 6, but adding a 
l^le candied lemon and orange peel, and put- 
ting a little grated peel and a few caraway 
comfits on the top of each. 

2. Cboss-buns Flour, 2£lbs,,* sifted sugar, 
i lb.; coriander seeds, cassia, and mace, of 
each (powdered), q. s, ; make a paste with 
butter, * lb. * (dissolved in) hot milk, £ pint: 
work with three table-spoonfuls of yeast ; set 
it before the fire for an hour to rise, then make 
it into bunsj*an<J set them before the fire on a 
tin for half an hour; lastly, brush them over 
with warm milk, and bake them to a nice brown 
in a moderate oven. 

3. Madeiba-buns Butter, 8 oz.; 2 eggs; 

flour, 1 lb. ; powdered sugar, 6 oz. ; half a 
nutmeg (grated) ; powdered ginger and cara- 
way seeds, of each* £ teaspoonful; work well, 
together, then add as much milk as required, 
and ferment ; lastly, hake on tins in a cjuick 
oven. * 

4. Plain buns Flour, 2 lbs. ; butter, £ lb. ; 
sugar, 6 oz. ; a little salt, caraway, and ginger ; 
make a paste with yeast, 4 spoonfuls, and 
warm milk, q. s.; as before. 

5. Penny-buns To the last add of cur- 
rants, well washed, £ lb. ; and water, stained 
by steeping a ljjtle saffron in it, q. s. to give a 
hght yellow tinge to them. 

6. Rich buns:— P ine flour, 3 lbs.; sugar, 

1 lb, ; butter, 2 lbs. (melted, and beat with) ; 
rose water, 4 oz.; currants, 1 lb.: yeast, & 
pint ; as before. 

Ohs. The great secret in producing good 
buns is, the use of sweet yeast and the best 
currants only, and thoroughly washing these 
last in a sieve or colander, to remove grit, 
before adding them to the dough. 

BURGLARIES. The common precautions 
of nocks and belts, alarum-bells and fire-arms, 
are frequently found useless in preserving 
hopses from burglars; butalightin the upper 
part of the house, or a small dog on the 
ground-floor, with the means of running into 
a ,place of safety from its enemies, has been 
seldom known to fail. A combination of the 
two wouid Undoubtedly be douMv effective. 
The bark of the dog, and the fear of detection 
by the approach of the light, would deter the 
majority of rogues of common pluck 'and 
reeling, a dog out of doors, and consequently 
accessible, however large and fiertfe, is easily 

fa/d to ° r sUeBced . by men of close re- 
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BURSTS 1 and Scalds. 2 Treatm When* the 
injury is superficial aud slight, a little creosote 
may he applied to the part. If a scald, the 
vesicle should be first pierced with a needle, 
or what is better, snipped with a pair of scis- 
sors, and the water 'gkich it contains should be 
then gently squeezed out. When creosote is 
not procurable, a liniment formed of equal 
parts of soft soap, basilicon ointment, oil of 
turpentine, and water, may be used instead. 
When the part feels very hot and painful, a 
poultice may be applied, on the surface of 
which a few drops of creosote, or of the lini- 
ment, should be spread with a knife. ThSi 
treatment will generally succeed in allaying 
the pain. It may be followed by a dressing of 
spermaceti ointment, or any other like simple 
emollient or unctuous preparation. Creosote, 
contrary to what is commonly asserted, pro- 
duces scarcely any smarting or pain ; whilst it 
rapidly removes the burning sensation, and 
the charred surface soon assumes a dry scabby 
appearance, which, by dressing 4fith simple 
ointment, soon comes off and leaves the part 
beneath in a sound and healthy state. If a 
poultice he applied it is best to keep it on until 
the next day. Plunging the part into very cold 
water immediately after the receipt of an 
injury of this kind, will frequently prevent any 
further remedy being required. In all cases 
cooling laxatives should he administered ; and 
the diet should he rather low until the inflam- 
matory symptoms subside. 

BURNING-GLASS. See Lens. 

BUTEA FRONDOSA, Boxb. (Ind. Ph.) Syn. 
Bengal Kino Tbee. Habitat. Common all 
over India. — Officinal part. The inspissated 
juice obtained from the stem by incision (Bu- 
tene Ghtmmi, Kino Bengalensis , Bengal kino). 
It occurs in the form of irregula* shining frag- 
ments, seldom as large as a pea; more or less, 
mixed with adherent pieces of grayish hark ; 
of an intense ruby colour and astringent taste; 
soluble, but not freely so, in water and in 
alcohol. Its astringency is due to the presence 
of tannic and galliq acids. — Prop, fy Uses. 
Similar to those of kino, for which it has been 
found an efficient substitute. — Prep. Same as 
those of kino. 

BUT'TER. [Eng., GTer.] Syn. Bety'Euk, 
L,; Betjkre, Pr. ; Btttee, Buteea, Sax, ' The 
fatty matter obtained from crekm by churn- 
ing it. * 

Manuf. The process of making butter by 
the common operation of churning is extremely 
simple, and is well known. The chief objects 
to attend to, are maintaining a proper tem- 
perature, and a certain degree of exposure to 
^,/the air. Extreme cleanliness must also be 
observed ; the churn and other utensils being 
frequently scalded out with water. When Sie 
butter is 4 come/ it should be put into a fresh- 
, Scalded pan, or tub, which has been standing 

, ' / Burn, s. sing.; Ambus'tio, L.; Batons, Fr.J 
Brand, Brandmahl, Ger. 

' f P Bm Scalds (under $). 


in cold water, cold water poured on # it, and 
after it has acquired some hardness, it should 
he well beaten with a fiat hoard until not the 
least taste of the buttermilk remains, and the 
water, which must be often changed, becomes 
quite colourless and tasteless. A little salt 
may then be worked into it ; after which it 
may be weighed and made into ‘forms/ which 
should then be thrown into cold water con- 
tained in an earthen pan provided with a cover. 
In this way nice and cool butter may be ob- 
tained in the hottest weather. 

At Dumbarton, the newly separated butter 
is put into a clean vessel, and a corn sickle is 
drawn several times crosswise through it, to 
extract any hairs that nmy adhere to it. This 
operation is performed in very cold spring 
water, and is followed Try thoroughly washing 
it therein. 10 oz. of salt are now added to 
every stone-weight of the butter, and well 
mixed in. ^ 

In Devonshire, the milk is generally scalded 
in copper pans over a charcoal or wood fire, 
and' the cream collected as soon as it rises, or, 
and more frequently, when the whole has got 
cold* It is then churned in the usual way. On 
the small scale, the butter is commonly obtained 
frorm this cream by patiently working it with 
the hand in a shallow pan or tub. Without 
care the cream is apt to absorb some of the 
fumes from the charcoal, which impart* a pecu- 
liar taste to the butter. This is the reason 
why some of the Devonshire butter has a slight 
smoky flavour. It may he removed by tho- 
rough washing in cold water. Of late years, 
in the large dairy-farms of Devonshire, covered 
fines, with openings to receive the bottoms of 
the pans, have superseded open fires, by which 
.the danger of contamination from the fumes 
is removed. 

Choice. Eresh butter has a pleasant odour 
and is of an equal colour throughout 
its substance. If it smells sour, the butter- 
milk has not been well washed out; and if 
it is streaked or veiny, it is probably mixed 
with stale butter or lard. A good way to try 
butter is to thrift a knife into it, which should 
not smell rancid and unpleasant when with- 
drawn. Eancid and stale butter, when ^aten 
in quantity, is capable of producing dangerous 
symptoms. 

Pur. The cheaper kinds%of butter are fre- 
quently adulterated with common wheat-flour, 
oatmeal, pea-flfiur, lard, &c,, as well as with a 
large quantity of salt and water. The trick 
is concocted between the Irish factors and th^ 
London dealers. <*The higher priced article is 
seldom mixed with anything beyond an excess 
of salt and water, notwithstanding the as- 
sertions of alarmists to the contrary. The 
presence of lard may be detected by the flavour 
and paleness of the colour. A little of the 
sample adulterated with the other ^distances 
named, if melted in a glass tube or phial, will 
separate into strata, which are Very marked 
when cold. 
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Preservation,. 1. Melt the butter in a stone- 
ware or a well-glazed earthen pan set in a 
water bath at a heat not exceeding 180° Fahr., 
and keep it heated, skimming it from time to 
time, until it becomes quite transparent ; then 
pour off the clear portion into another vessel, 
and cool it as quickly as possible, by placing 
the vessel in very cf>ld water or ice. This is the 
method employed by the Tartars who supply 
the Constantinople market. In this state it 
may be preserved perfectly fresh for 6 or 9 
months, if kept in a close vessel and a cool 
place. This is the plan so strongly recom- 
mended by M. Thenard. Mr. Eaton states 
that butter melted by the Tartarian method, 
and then salted by curs, will keep good and 
fine-tasted for two years. 

2. Saltpetre and white sugar, of each, 1 oz. ; 
best Spanish great-salt (or Cheshire large- 
grained salt), 2 oz. ; all in very fine powder ; 

fc^nix thoroughly, and add 1 oz. of this mixture 
to every lb. of butter, and thoroughly incor- 
porate them together. The butter thus pre- 
pared is then to be tightly pressed into clean 
glazed earthenware vessels (or well-seasoned 
casks), so'' as to leave no vacuities. This* plan 
is recommended by Ur. Anderson, who declares 
that w butter so prepared will keep in a cool 
place for years ; and will b£ar a voyage to the 
East Indies, if packed (stowed) so as not to 
melt/'’ It does not taste well before it has 
stood for thsee or four weeks, after which it 
acquires a rich marrow-like flavour, which no 
other butter ever possesses. A good method 
to preserve the butter from the air, is to fill 
the pots to within an inch of the top, then to 
lay on it some coarse-grained salt to the depth 
of a i to £ an inch, and lastly to cover each 
pot with a slate, plate, or other flat article. 
The salt by long keeping runs to brine, which 
forms an air-tight layer on the top of the butter, 
and may at any time be very easily removed 
by turning the pot on one side. _ 

3. Fresh butler, 21 lbs.; salt, lib.; salt- 
petre, 1 oz. These are the common proportions 
for the best salt butter of the shops. 

4. Fresh butter, 18 lbs. ; %ilt, 1 lb. ; salt- 
petre, 1£ oz. ; honey or fine brown sugar, 2 oz. 
Superior to No. 3. 

Concl. ternaries. It may be useful to know 
that rancid lufter may be restored, or,^n all 
cases greatly improved, by melting it in a 
water bath with some fresh-burnt and coarsely 
powdered animal charcoal (whfth has been tho- 
roughly freed from dust by sifting), and strain- 
ing it through clean flannel. A better and less 
troublesome method is to well wash the butter 
first with some good new milk, and next with 
cold spring water. Butyric acid, on the pre- 
sence of which rancidity depends, is freely 
soluble in fresh milk. 

The turnip-flavour, arising from the cows 
being fed on turnips or cabbages, is said to be 
removed by one or other of the follow ing 
methods : — 1. When the milk is strained into 
the pans, put to every 6 galls., 1 gal. of boiling, 


water. — 2. Dissolve 1 oz. of nitre in a pint of 
spring water, and put a i pint of the solution 
to every 15 galls, of milk. — 3. Keep back a 
\ pint of the sour cream when you churn, and 
put it into a well-scalded pot, into which yon 
are to gather the next creamy stir that well, 
and do so with every fresh addition. Each of 
these methods come on good authority, but we 
are bound to say, that our own experience does 
not confirm their constant success. We have 
found that the addition of a handful of salt to 
the water used to wash the butter, is as good 
a plan as any. 

f Butter, Ancho'vy. From anchovies (boned 
and beaten to a paste), 1 part; butter, 2 parts ; 
spice, q. s. 

Butter, Clarified. Fresh butter melted in a 
water bath, allowed to settle, and the clear 
portion poured into an earthenware basin or 
pot, set in cold water, so as to cool it as 
quickly as possible, without allowing it to 
crystallise. It keeps a long time without be- 
coming rank. See Butter, No. 1 (ante). 

Butter, Hon'ey. Fine Narbonne-honey, 2 to 
4 oz. ; mixed with good butter, 1 lb. Used as a 
delicacy for children, and by the sick and aged. 

Butter, Lem'on. See Orange Butter. 

Butter, Melt'ed. This well-known sauce may 
be prepared of excellent quality as follows : — 
Beat up about 1 oz. of fine flour with 4 oz. of 
butter, in the cold, until they are evenly and 
thoroughly mixed, then add 4 or 5 table- 
spoonfuls of hot milk, put the whole into a 
small saucepan, and continue shaking it, all 
in one direction, until it simmers very gently ; 
lastly, remove it from the fire, and pour it 
into the butter-boats for use. These last 
should he filled with hot water, and then 
emptied and wiped dry, before putting the 
melted buttemnto them. See Sauces. 

» Butter, Orange. Prep. X. From 6 eggs, 2 
oz. of powdered sugar, aud 4 oz. of butter, 
well beaten together with a little orange- 
flower water. Sometimes 1 or 2 oz. of blanched 
almonds, or of almond-paste, is added. 

2. Butter, 1 lb. ; syrup of orange peel, 4 oz. 
Both are eaten as a delicacy. Lemon-butter 
is made in a similar manner. 

Butter of AnTmony*^. Trichloride of an- 
timony. 

Butter of Caca'o. See Cc/coa, and Co'coa- 
tfuT Oil. 

Butter of Nutmegs. Collected from the 
surface of the water in the still, after the dis- 
tillation of the essential oil of nutmegs. 

Butter of Ro'ses. Obtained by distilling 
damask roses. It separates slowly from the 
water in the receiver. It has l^§le smell, and 
is hence used to dilute the odour of musk,, am- 
bergris, and civet. \ 

Butter of Wax. Prepared by distilling bees’ - 
wax. A factitious kind is also made. 

Butter of Zinc # J. Chloride of zinc. 

BUT'TER-MILK. The liquid that remains 
after the butter ^separated from the cream. 

Qual, fyc* Butter-milk left from the 
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churning of sweet cream is not only very de- 
licious, but exceedingly wholesome and nu- 
tritious. It is eaten with fruit, puddings, and 
cakes, and is said to possess the property of 
allaying the nervous irritability induced by 
excessive tea-drinkiag. It is an admirable 
beverage in rickets, diabetes, and many sto- 
mach affections. An American physician has 
recently asserted that it induces longevity. 
See Mile. 

BUTTONS. See Bbass, Gilding, &c. 

BU'TYRATE. [Eng., Fr.] Syn. Bu'tybas, 
L. A salt in which the hydrogen of butyric* 
acid is replaced by a basic radical. 

Butyrate of Barium. Prep. Saponify butter 
with a boiling solution of caustic alkali, and 
decompose the resulting soap by adding a so- 
lution of tartaric acid ; filter and distil ; neu- 
tralise the distillate with hydrate of barium, 
and evaporate; the first crystals that form 
are caprate of barium ; the next, caproate of 
barium; and the last, butyrate of barium. 
This salt is very soluble in water* and hence 
is easily separated from the others. — Use. 

, Chiefly for making butyric acid. 

BUTYEYC (-tir'-) Syn. Butyb'icus, L.; 
Butybique, Fr. Of or from butter. 

BUTYKTC ACID. HC 4 H 7 0 2 . Syn . Acidum 

ButVr'iCUM, L. ; AOLDE BUTYBIQUE, Fr. ; 
Buttebsaube, Ger. An oily acid, first ob- 
tained by Chevreul, from butter. 

Prep . From butyrate of barium or magne- 
sium, by adding sulphuric acid in quantity 
not quite sufficient to decompose the whole of 
the salt; the clear liquid filtered, and dis- 
tilled, yields butyric acid, from which the 
water may he removed by digestion with chlo- 
ride of calcium. 

Prop . A thin colourless liquid, of puugent 
rancid odonr, and sour taste, ffiiscible with 
water and alcohol. It boils and distils un- 
changed at 327° Fahr. Sp. gr. *963. See 
Ethebs 

BU'TYBIN (-in). [Eng., Fr.] An oily 
substance existing in butter, and of which it 
forms the characteristic portion. It was dis- 
covered by Chevreul. 

Prep. Keep clarified butter in a porcelain 
vessel, at a heat of 66°, for some days ; care- 
fully collect the oily portion which separates, 
mix it with an equal weight of alcohol of the, 
sp. gr. *796, and agitate it frequently for 24 
hours ; after repose pour off the clear portion, 
and evaporate it; treat the oily residuum with' 
a little carbonate of magnesium, to remove 
free acid, and wash off the butyrate of mag- 
nesium, thus farmed, with water; lastly, heat 
the remaining fatty matter in alcohol, filter, 
and evaporate, by a gentle heat; the residuum 
is butyrin. % 

BUXINE (-in). An alkaline substance, de- 
tected by M. Faure, in bux'us semper'vvrens, 
or the common box-tree. 

CABB'AGrE. Syn . Bbas'sica, L. ; Chou, 
Fr.; Kohl, Ger. This common esculent, and 


all its numerous varieties, are merely culti- 
vated specimens ofHhe wild sea-cabbage of 
our coasts (bras'sica olera'eea, Linn.), one of 
an extensive and valuable genus of plants be- 
longing to the nat. ord. Cruciferae. After the 
potato, the cabbage is doubtless more exten- 
sively used by the masses of the people, than 
any other fresh vegetable. 'When young, and 
properly dressed, it forms an agreeable and 
wholesome addition to animal food, the gross- 
ness of which, it is said, it tends to correct. 

It should be eaten only when fresh gathered 
and fresh cooked ; and the unconsumed por- 
tion, as well as the water in which it has been 
boiled, should be at once thrown away. Per- 
sons troubled with a weak digestion, or who 
have a tendency to flatulence, diarrhoea, or 
worms, would do well to* avoid them. Their 
use is particularly serviceable in scurvy, and 
in numerous skin diseases. 

It has been asserted that cabbages, cauli- 
flowers, broccoli, celery, and several other 
culinary vegetables, may be preserved in a 
fresh state for some time, by cutting them so 
that t&ey may have about two inches,, of stem 
left below the leaves, scooping out the pith as 
far down as a small knife will reach, and then 
suspending them perpendicularly by means of 
a cord, in an inverted position, in some cool 
situation, and daily filling up the bGttom part 
of the stem with clean cold water. In this 
way it is stated that a supply of ‘green vege- 
tables may be readily obtained during a severe 
winter, and on ship-board. Other methods, 
including those usually adopted with the 
same object, arc noticed under Vegetables 
(Culinary). 

Cabbages , broccoli , &c., are dressed by simply 
throwing ^hem into boiling water, and sim- 
mering them until tender. A few minutes is 
I 'Sufficient for this purpose. A pinch of salt 
of tartar, or of carbonate of soda, is commonly 
added to tlee water, to preserve the green colour 
of the vegetables. 

CACHOTT AEOMATISE (kashoo aromatezaW 
[Fr.] A mouth-lozenge intended to sweeter , 
and perfume the*breath. Preparations of this 
description are much used by smokers $nd 
bacchanals. The form under which jhey are 
generally prepared for sale, is that of 1£ to 
2 gr. pills, neatly silvered. Originally they 
were composed chiefly of catechu and sugar, 
flavoured and perfumed with the stronger 
aromatics ; but at the present day the catechu, 
from which they derive their name, is not un- 
frequentiy omitted. Their preparation is de- * 
scribed elsewhere. * See Bbeath, Lozenges, 
Pastils, & e. 

CAD'MIUM. Cd. [Eng., L.] Syn. Kla- 
pbo'thium. A nfttal discovered by Stromeyer 
and Hermann, in the ores of zinc. 

Prep. I. (Stroqjeyer.) The cadmo-zincic 
ore is dissolved in an excess of dilute sul- 
phuric or hydrochloric acid, by heat; a stream 
of sulphuretted hydrogen^ is passed through 
the solution, the respiring precipitate (sul- 
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phide ri: cadmium) dissolved in nitric acid, 
and the solution evaporated to dryness; the 
residuum is dissolved in water, the solution 
precipitated with carbonate of ammonium in 
excess, and the precipitate (carbonate of cad- 
mium) collected, mixed with charcoal, and 
heated to redness in a crucible apparatus so 
arranged as to condense the fumes ; the cad- 
mium sublimes. 

2. (Wollaston.) A solution of the ore ob- 
tained as above is placed in a platinum capsule, 
and a piece of metallic zinc is plunged into it. 
In a short time the cadmium is precipitated, 
and attaches itself to the sides of the capsule, 
when it is collected, washed, and dried. 

3. (Herapath.) When zinc is obtained by 
distilling its ores, per descensum, the first por- 
tion of the metallic ^fumes evolved burn with 
a brownish fiame, and deposit oxide of cad- 
mium, which is subsequently reduced by dis- 
tillation with charcoal. Thousands of pounds 

of cadmium are yearly wasted at the zinc 
works which might be easily collected in a 
similar manner. 

Prop., fyc. Resembles tin in most x>f its 
physical properties, being white, soft, ana mal- 
leable. Sp. gr. 8*61. Stromeyer gives its 
melting-point as 442° Fahi^ but Dr. Wood, an 
American chemist, states that the metal re- 
quires for -its fusion nearly the same heat as 
lead, and gives it as about 600° Fahr. It vo- 
latilises at a somewhat higher temperature, 
giving off orange-coloured, suffocating fumes, 
which, when inhaled too freely, leave a dis- 
agreeable, sweetish, styptic sensation upon the 
lips, and a persistent brassy taste in the month, 
with constriction of the throat, heaviness in 
the head, and nausea. The alloys of cadmium 
are said to be brittle, by almost all.who have 
treated of them, but Wood found that many 
were extremely tenacious, as, for instance, th«* 
combination of 2 parts of silver and 1 part of 
cadmium, which is perfectly malleable and 
very strong. The amalgam of equal parts of 
cadmium and mercury is also highly malleable. 
Like bismuth, cadmiupa has the property of 
promoting fusibility in certahi alloys ; thus, a 
remarkable fusible metal may be formed by 
mefting together cadmium 1 to 2 parts, lead* 2 
parts, a£d tin 4 parts. “ 

Tests. Its ores and salts are recognised as 
follows : — 1. Mixed with carbonate of sodium, 
and exposed on a charcoal support to the re- 
during flame of the blowpipe^ the charcoal he- j 
comes almost instantly covered with a reddish- 
yellow incrustation of oxide of cadmium, com- j 
monly forming a circle ox zone. — 2. Caustic 
soda and potassa give a white precipitate (hy- 1 
drated oxide) in solutions containing cadmium, ! 
insoluble in excess of tbe precipitant.— 3. Am- 
monia gives a similar white precipitate, freely 
soluble in excess. — 4. The alkaline carbonates 
give white precipitates (carbonate of cadmium), 
insoluble in excess. — 5. Sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, and aulphydrate of ammonium, give a 
bright yellow precipitate (sulphide of cad-j 


mium), which is insoluble in dilute acid, al- 
kalies, sulphides, and cyanide of potassium, 
but readily soluble in both hydrochloric acid 
and nitric acid, especially with heat. — 6. The 
salts of cadmium are readily distinguished from 
those of arsenic, by tbe precipitated sulphide 
being insoluble in ammonia, and soluble in hy- 
drochloric acid, and being capable of sustain- 
ing a white beat without subliming. 

Cadmium, Carfbonate of. CdCo 3 . Syn. Cad'- 
mii cab'bonas, L. From a solution of sulphate 
or chloride of cadmium, and an alkaline carbon- 
ate; tbe precipitate being collected, washed, 
and dried by a gentle beat. A white powder. 

Cadmium, Chlo^ride of. CdCL>. Syn. Hx- 

DBOCHLC/'BATE OB CADMIUM, MU^BIATE OB 
CADMIUM; Cad'MII CHLOEl'pUM, Cad'MII 
htdbochlo // bas, D . Prep. 1* (Pure,) By 
dissolving carbonate or oxide of cadmium in 
hydrochloric acid, and crystallising by gentle 
evaporation. Prismatic crystals*; very soluble 
in water. 

2. (Tufberr) By exposing tbe product of 
tbe last process to beat. Amorphous. 

3. From crude cadmium or its oxide, and 
hydrochloric acid, as last. 

Cadmium, I'odide of. Cdl 2 . Syn. Hxdbi'o- 

DATE OB CADMIUM; Cad'MII IODI'dUM, C. 

hydbio'das, L. 

Prep. (Crookes.) Cadmium in filings I part, 
pure iodine 2 parts, are to be placed together 
in a capacious flask, with alcohol, sufficient to 
cover them. Action commences at once, at- 
tended with considerable evolution of beat; 
when it ceases, beat tbe mixture till it is 
colourless; then filter from a few grains of 
cadmium which will remain undissolved, eva- 
porate and crystallise. 

Uses. In photography this salt has lately 
been employed with great success for iodizing 
collodion. Being very stable, it is not decom- 
posed, and the collodion iodized with it pre- 
serves its sensitiveness undiminished during 
many months, (See Collodion.) In medicine 
it is used occasionally as a substitute for iodide 
of lead. 

Cadmium, Oxide of. CdO. Syn. Pbotox'ide 
ob cadmium ; Cad'MII oxVdum, L. Prep. 1. 
(Hydrated.) From sulphate or chloride of 
cadmium, and a solution of caustic alkali ; ob- 
serving to well wash and dry the precipitate. 
A white powder, freely soluble in acids. 

2. (Anhydrous!) By igniting the hydrated 
■ oxide, or the carbonate or nitrate of cadmium* 
That from tbe first two has a pale brown colour; 
that from the nitrate has a dark brown tint, 
and a semi-crystalline appearance. The former 
has been proposed to be used as a pigment. 

Cadmium, SuTphate of, CdS0 4 . Syn. 
i^AD'MII SULPHAS, Cad'mIUM SULPHI/bICDM, 
Klapbo'thbium sulphu'bioum, L. Prep. 1. 
From carbonate or oxide of cadmium and dilute 
sulphuric acid, as the chloride, 

2. (Cottereau.) Oxide of cadmium, 1 oz.; 
sulphuric arid, q. s. ; dissolve, evaporate, and 
crystallise. , > » , * 
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3. (Pereira.) Sulphuric acid, 6£ parts ; 
water, 15 parts; mix; add cadmium, 7 parts; 
dissolve, evaporate to dryness, redissolve in 
water, filter, and evaporate by a gentle heat, 
so that crystals may form. 

J Prop., Sfc. Efflorescent, rectangular, pris- 
matic crystals; very soluble in water; tastes 
astringent. It is about 4 times as strong as 
sulphate of zinc, and is used in similar cases. 
Dose. 3 to 10 grs. . 'Externally (| to 3 or 4 grs. 
to water, 1 oz.) ; in specks of the eye, opacity 
of the cornea, chronic ophthalmia, &c. As an 
ointment, 10 to 12 grs. to lard, 1 oz. * 

Cadmium, SuPphide of. CdS. Syn. Cadmium- 
yellow. This occurs native as Greenook'ite. 
It may be prepared artificially, either by fusing 
its elements together, or by passing a stream 
of sulphuretted hydrogen through a solution 
of the chloride, nitrate, or sulphate. When 
prepared artificially, it is of a bright yellow or 
orange colour, and is of great value to the 
artist. It has been used in making fireworks. 
See Fires, Coloured. * ♦ 

Cadmium Yellow. See Sulphide op Cad- 
mium {above) and Yellow Pigments. 

CiESALPIhTA (GUILAHDIHA) BOETDU- 
CEIiLA. (Ind. Ph.) Habitat. Tropical portions 
of both hemispheres. — Officinal part. The 
seeds {Bonducellce Semina , Bonduc seeds) ; of 
a somewhat irregular sub-spherical or ovoid 
form, usually from f to f of an inch in dia- 
meter, smooth, hard, and lead-coloured, and 
contain an amylaceous white nucleus, having 
a bitter taste. They contain a fixed oil, resin, 
and a bitter principle. — Properties. Tonic 
and anti'periodic.— -Therapeutic uses. In inter- 
mittent fevers; also in debility, and other cases 
requiring tonics. — Dose. 10 to 15 grains twice 
daily. 

Compound Powder op Botrouc ( Bulvis 
Bondueellce compositus). Take of bonduc 
s^ds, deprived of their shells and powdered, 1 
oz, ; black pepper, powdered, 1 oz. Mix tho- 
roughly, and keep in a well-stoppered bottle. 
— Dose. 15 to 30 grs., three times a day. 

CJESHJM. [Eng., L.] Cm. A metal be- 
longing to the alkaline group, discovered by 
Bunsen in the mineral water of Durckheim by 
means of spectrum analysis (which see), and 
so named by him from casius, grayish-blue, 
the colour of its characteristic ray. 

CAPFE'IC ACID. Syn. Chloroge'nic acid. 
A white powder, discovered by Bunge in coffee, 
in which it exists in combination with potas*- 
slum (caffeiate of potassium), and caffeine, and 
is then very soluble in alcohol. Pfaff states 
that the aroma of coffee is dependent on the 
volatilisation, or, rather, the decomposition of 
this acid. 

CAPFE'HTE. C 8 H 10 N 4 O 2 . Syn. Cappe'ina, 
TheYne, Guaranine'. A peculiar nitrogen- 
Ised principle, discovered by Robiquet in coffee. 
It is, moreover, the essential principle of tea, 
of Paraguay tea, and of Guarana, infusions of 
which &re used as beverages in different parts 
of the world. The proportion of ea^eine to 


the pound was found by Liebig to be ag stated 
below in the six descriptions of coffee named : — 

Martinique 32 grains. 

Alexandrian 22 „ 

Java 22 „ 

Mocha 20 „ 

Cayenne ^ . 19 „ 

St. Dominique .... 16 „ 

In Hyson tea it exists in the proportion of 
from 2-5 to 3*4 per cent. ; and in gunpowder 
tea from 2*2 to 4*1. In Paraguay tea, or mate 
as it is called in Brazil, and in Guarana, it 
exists in the proportion of •> 3 per cent. 

Brep. 1. Coarsely powdered raw or un- 
roasted coffee, is boiled in water, and subacetate 
of lead added to the filtered decoction to throw 
down the extractive and colouring matter; 
the excess of lead is next precipitated with 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and the liquid filtered^ 
and evaporated by a gentle beat; the residuum 
is dissolved in boiling water, the solution agi- 
tated withgfreshly burnt animal charcoal, fil- 
tered^evaporated, and crystallised. By redis- 
solving the product in hot alcohol, It may he 
obtained in white, shining, silky filaments, as 
the solution cools. 

2. (H. J, VersJnan.) Quick-lime, 2 lbs.; 
water, q. s. to form a hydrate; raw coffee 
(bruised), 10 lbs. ; mix, put it into a* displace- 
ment apparatus, and cause alcohol of 80# to 
percolate through the mixture, until the fluid 
obtained no longer contains caffeine; the 
mass in the percolator is then roughly ground 
to. powder, mixed with a fresh quantity of 
quick- lime, and the process of percolation re- 
peated with fresh alcohol, as before. The 
spirit is next distilled from the mixed tinc- 
tures in*a retort, and the residuum washed 
>with a little warm water to remove the oil ; 
the evaporation is then gently conducted until 
a crystalline mass is obtained, which is further 
freed from adhering oil by pressure between 
folds of blotting paper. It is purified by re- 
dissolving it in boiling water or hot alcohol, 
&e., as before. * 

3. (A. Vogel.) An extract of powdered 
coffee is made with commercial benzol;* this 
being distilled off, leaves an oil and caffeine 
behiufc; the oil is then removed by a little 
ether or by hot water, from vihich latter liquid 
the alkaloid crystallises on cooling. 

4. From a hot infusion of tea-leaves by 
treatment with subacetate of lead and sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, as in process 1 {above). 

Prop., Sfc. Soluble in 100 parts of cold 
water; freely soluble in hot water and in 
water acidulated with an acid ; slightly soluble 
in cold alcohol;* it fuses at 352° Fahr., tastes 
slightly bitter, and possesses feeble basic pro- 
perties. With the sulphuric and hydrochloric 
acids it forms cryStallisable compounds. The 
salts of caffeine may he made by dissolving it, 
to saturation, in the dilute acid, and evapo- 
rating the solution by- a very gentle heat. 
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It forms splendid double salts with bichloride when in that state are far from agreeable to 
of plafinum and terchlori^e of gold. the palate. A kind of flour prepared from 

Uses. Caffeine has been recommended in maize or Indian corn has been recently intro- 
those pains that affect only one side of the duced to the notice of cooks, but it is better 
head (hemicrania) ; in doses of 1 to 3 grs. Its adapted for puddings than for cakes. See 
physiological action is very trifling, notwith- Coen-eloue. 


standing all that has been said to the contrary. Cakes are preferably baked on flat tins or in 


Mr. Cooley took grs. daily, of pure caffeine, little “tin shapes,” which should be first well 
for above a month, without experiencing any buttered. 


other effect than a very slight elevation of Cakes should be kept for store in tin i 


spirits after each dose, similar to that produced canisters ; wooden boxes, unless very well 
by a small quantity of spirits of sal- volatile, seasoned, are apt to give them an unpleasant ; 
It has been used lately with doubtful success taste. Brown-paper linings and wrappers 
as an antidote to the poisonous effects of Should be avoided for the same reason. See 
opium. See Co*»ee, Tea, &c. Biscuits, Beead, Bun, Icing-, Stains, &c. 

CAFFE'OKE. A brown, aromatic oil, formed Cakes, ATmond. Prep. I. From sweet al- 
during the roasting of coffee. monds (blanched and beaten to a smooth 

CAJ'EPUT OIL. See Oils (Volatile). paste), flour and powdered sugar, of each, 1 lb. * 


CAKES. A species of fancy bread or trifle 7 eggs, and the outside peel of 4 lemons 


familiar to every one. 


(shredded small). The almonds, sugar, lemon 


Before proceeding to the actual operation of peel, and eggs, are beaten together, until as 
cake-making, the various materials which are white as sponge paste ,* the flour next worked 
to enter into their composition undergo a cer- in, and the pjiste put into buttered moulds, 
tain amount of preparation. FoaNfe purpose and baked in a slack oven, with 8 or 10 thick- 
every article is got ready abouJtKrhour pre- nesses of white paper under them and one or 
viously t© its being wanted, and is pi a Ad be- two over them. 

fore the fire, or upon a stove, that it may be- 2. Almonds, 1 lb. ,* sugar, § lb. ; rose water 
come gently heated. Without these precau- or orange-flower water, £ pint ,* flour, f lb. • 
tions it is impossible to ^-oduce good cakes. 3 eggs,* as above. Some persons ice these 

The flour is thoroughly dried, and warmed, cakes. 

The currants are nicely washed in a hair sieve, Cakes, Banlmry. Prep. From butter and 


wiped dry ip a cloth, and then set before the dough fermented for white bread, of each, 1 lb., 
fire. Before use, they are dusted over with a as in making puff paste, then rolled out very 
little flour. The sugar is rubbed to a fine thin, and cut it into oval or triangular pieces 
powder, and passed through a sieve. The eggs or other shapes. On these are placed a mix- 
are well beaten in a basin, and strained. The ture of currants and moist sugar, equal parts 
butter is melted by being placed in a basin set wetted with a little wine or brandy, and the 
m hot water, and is afterwards well beaten up paste being closed up, they are placed on a 
with a little warm milk. The lemon peel is tin with the closed side downwards, and baked, 
cut very thin, and beaten in a mortar to a A little powdered sugar, flavoured with can- 
paste or powder, with lump sugar ; or for com- died peel (grated), or essence of lemon, is sifted 
mon purposes, it is grated. The caraways, over them as soon as they come out of the 
ginger, and other flavoring ingredients, are oven. In the common cakes of the shops, 
preferred m the form of fine powobr, or are the brandy is omitted, and lard is used for 
made into _an essence, by digesting them in butter, and less of it. 

XL T* t From butter, Jib., flour. 


18 made luke - 1 lb *> 5 e SS s > and a cupful of yeast; when risen, 
warm. When all these thrnost ava onri a .rA 7 - 1X3 


warm When all these thu^s are ready7nd ^wttSd 

hav« stood a sufficient time, they are put intp Bate them on tuk caraways, 1 oz. 


a pan, oae after another in the proper ordei, Cakes, Cheese, 


arTri waH ^^u7 T “T vT"’ vaacD, viiccsc. Prep. 1. Curdle some warm 

the# ^ ht ' B ew rennet, drain the curd 1 




Tn rtln-no „ n ^ uag, auu auu % oi its weigm, eacn, of 

vaStieH l£\^t1Lv.hf °£ er sugar and butter,<5 eggs, some grated nutmeg, 
the butter end V * ^ le ® dded after » nd a httle-orange flower or rose water. * 

more^h 15 ^ wegt oni^ " ^ ^ 

“aSdln hotX or ^te/^d add 7*™" °?T ^ 

to a paste, ^ 01 — * ° f 

th 7 to mix up the in- Cakes.K'et. Diwr , 


gradients with^and 3£™LlK /akes, Bi'et. 8t/n. Diet beeak. Prep.l. 
nutritions cake. Cakes “ wetted ? nr5' with Disso1tc sa SW i pint; add 6 

milk are richer, but do noTk^ the mixture to a full froth, 

iknua 5J. . it , . - * 
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oven. It may be baked whole or divided into 
small cakes. 

2. From fine flour and powdered sugar, 
equal parts; 6 eggs; and the juice and rind 
(grated) of 1 lemon. 

Cakes, Drop. Prep. Eggs, 1 dozen; rose- 
water, 1 table-spoonful ; powdered sugar, £ lb. ; 
fine flour £ lb. ; and caraways, £ oz. Drop it 
on wafer paper, and bake as before. 

Cakes, Gin'ger. Prep. Sugar, 1 lb. ; powdered 
ginger, 4 oz.; flour, 2 lbs.; water, I pint; 
butter, £ lb.; candied orange peel, 8 caps 
(grated). 

Cakes, Lem'on. Prep. Flour and sugar, of 
each, 1 lb.; eggs, 1 dozen; grated peel and 
juice of 4 lemons; whisk the eggs to a bright 
froth, then gradually add the rest. 

Cakes, Maryborough. Prep. Beat 8 eggs and 
1 lb. of pounded sugar £ hour; then add fine 
flour, 1 lb. ; and caraway seeds, 2 oz. 

Cakes, Plain. Prep. 1. From flour, 4 lbs. ; 
currants, 2 lb. ; butter, £ lbs. ; caraway seeds, 
£ oz.; candied lemon peel (graced), 1 oz. ; 
yeast, £ pint; milk, q. s. Let it rise well 
before baking. 

2. Baker's dough, 2 lbs. ; currants, I lb. ; 
butter, £ lb. ; 3 eggs ; milk (hot), £ pint. 

3. (Rundell.) Baker’s dough, 4 lbs.; butter 
and moist .sugar, of each, £ lb. ; caraway seeds, 
a small handful. Well work it together, pull 
it into pieces the size of a golden pippin, and 
work it together again. This must be done 
three times, or it will be in lumps, and heavy 
when baked. 

4. {Rich) Equal weights of flour, butter, 
sultana raisins, eggs, currants, and brown 
sugar, mixed up with milk, and seasoned with 
candied peel, nutmeg, &c., and baked in a quick 
oven. This resembles “ pound cake.” 

Cakes, Plum. Prep. 1. {Goodh) From but- 
ter, £ lb. ; dry flour, 3 lbs. ; Lisbon sugar, 8 oz. ; < 
plums and currants, of each, f lb. ; and some 
pimento, finely powdered ; to be “ wetted up ” 
with 3 spoonfuls of yeast, and a Winchester 
pint of new milk (warmed) ; bake on a floured 
tin half an hour. 

2. ( Excellent .) From fresh butter, sifted 
sugar, flour, and currants, of each, 1 lb. ; 18 
eggs; powdered spices, 2 oz. (viz., cloves, mace, 
cinnamon, nutmeg, and allspice) ; sliced almonds, 
4 oz.; raisins (stoned and chopped), £ lb.; 
and a large glass of brandy; hake in a heft 
oven. When sufficiently baked, let the oven 
cool, and afterwards put in the cake and allow 
it to remain for several hours to dry. (Run- 
dell.) 

3, {Rich) Take fresh hutter and sugar, of 
each, 1 lb. ; flour, I£ lb, ; currants, 2 lbs. ; a 
glass of brandy; sweetmeats and peels, 1 lb.; 
sweet almonds, 2 oz. ; 10 eggs ; allspice and 
cinnamon, of each, £ oz. ; bake in a tin ho<?p 
in a hot oven for 3 hours, and put 12 sheets 
of paper under it to keep it from hurning. 
(Mackenzie.) 

' Cakes* Port'ugal. Prep. From flour, pow- 
dered sugar, and fresh butler, of each, 1 lb. ; 


10 eggs ; currants, £ lb. ; and a little white 
wine ; bake in sma# tins only half filled. 

Cakes, Pound. Prep. 1. As plum cake; but 
using 1 lb. each of all the ingredients, except 
the spices. 

2. Using equal parts of sugar, flour, cur- 
rants, and sultana raisins, and half that quan- 
tity each of butter, brandy* and candied peel, 
with spices as required. 

Cakes, Queen. Prep . From about 1 lb. each 
of dried flour, sifted sugar, washed currants, 
and butter, with 8 eggs ; the whole beaten for 
an hour, made into a batter, and baked in 
little tins, teacups, or saucers, only half filled. 
A little fine sugar is frequently sifted over 
them. Nutmeg, mace, and cinnamon are also 
sometimes added. 

Cakes, Ratfifia. Prep. Beat £ lb. of sweet, 
and 1 oz. of bitter almonds, in fine orange, 
rose, or ratifia water ; mix in £ lb. of pounded 
sugar ; add the whites of 4 eggs (well beaten) 
set it over a moderate fire in a preserving- 
pan; stir it one way until it is pretty hot, 
and when a little cool, form it into small rolls, 
and cut it into thin cakes ; shake some flour 
I lightly on them, give each a light* tap, put 
them on sugar papers, sift a little sugar on 
them, and put them into a very slack oven. 

Cakes, Rout. Pr$p. From flour, 2 lbs.; butter, 
sugar, and currants, of each, 1 lb. ; 3 eggs ; £ 
pint of milk ; 2 glasses of white wine ; and 1 
glass of brandy ; drop them on a $in plate, and 
hake them. 

Cakes, Savoy. Prep. From flour and sifted 
sugar, of each, 1 lb. ; 10 eggs ; and the rind of 
a lemon (grated); form a batter by degrees, 
put it into moulds, and bake in a slack oven. 

Cake, Seed. Prep. 1. {Plain.) From flour, 
£ peck ; sugar, £ lb. ; allspice, £ oz. ; melted 
butter, f lb. ; a little ginger ; milk, £ pint ; 
^yeast, £ pint; add seeds or currants; and bake 
an hour and a half. 

2. {G-ogd.) To the preceding add of butter 
and sugar, of each, £ lb., and wet it up with 
milk previously mixed with 6 eggs, 

3. {Rich) Take of flour, 1£ lb. ; butter and 
sugar, of each, \ lb. ; $ eggs ; 2 oz. of caraway 
seeds, 1 grated nutmeg, and its weight in cin- 
namon. Bake 2 hours in a quick oven. • 

4. {Scotch.) Nine eggs ; sugar and butter, 
of eath, £ lb. ; mix well together, then add a 
little cinnamon, nutmeg, an$ cloves ; £ oz. of 
caraway seeds; £ lb. of candied citron; £ lb. of 
candied orange peel; £ lb. of blanched almonds 
(pounded fine) ; flour, 3 lbs. ; . and brandy, 
£ pint. 

Cakes, Shrews / b#ry. Prep. From flour, 3 lbs.;* 
sugar, lib.; a little. cinnamon and nutmeg; 
3 eggs ; a little rose water ; and melted butter 
enough to make^t into a dough. 

Cakes, So'da. Prep . 1. From flour, 1 lb. ; 
bicarbonate of soda, £ oz. ; sugar and butter, of 
each, £ lb.; makeia. paste with milk, and add 
candied orange, lemon, or citron peel, or the 
fresh peels grated, q. s. to flavour. 

2. To flour, 1 lb. ; sugar, and butter, of each* 
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2 oz. ; candied peel, \ oz. ; sesquicarbonate of 
soda, 3 ors. ; milk, q. s. r 

Obs. An equal weight of carbonate of 
magnesia, used instead of the soda, also makes 
good cakes. Both are suitable to delicate 
stomachs, especially in dyspepsia, with acidity. 

Cakes, Sponge. Prep. From 8 eggs; lump 
sugar, | lb.; flour,,, £ lb.; water, 4 pint; the 
yellow peel of a lemon ; mix as follows : — Put 
the lemon peel into the water; when about to 
make the cake, put the sugar into a saucepan, 
pour the water and peel on it, and let it stand 
by the fire to get hot. Break the eggs into a 
deep earthen vessel that has been made quite 
hot ; remove from- the heat, whisk for a few 
minutes; make the sugar and water boil up, 
and pour it very gradually boiling-hot over 
the eggs; continue to whisk them briskly 
until they become tHIck and white ; add the 
flour (quite warm), stir it lightly in, put the 
aste into tins lined with white paper, and 
ake them immediately in a moderately hot 
oven. 

Cakes, Tea, Syn. Benton Cakes. Prep. 
From flour, 1 lb.; butter, 4 oz.; and milk, q. s.; 
hake on & hot hearth or slow oven plated 
2. To the last, add 2 table-spoonfuls of 
yeast. 

Cakes, Tip'sy. Prep. Small sponge cakes 
steeped in brandy, and then covered with 
grated almonds and candied peel ; or almonds 
(cut into spikes) are stuck in them. They are 
commonly piled on a dish, surrounded with a 
custard, and covered with preserves drained as 
dry as possible. 

Cakes, Wigg, Prep. From % pint of warm 
milk; f lb. of fine flour; and 2 or 3 spoonfuls 
of light yeast. Afterwards Work in 4 oz. each 
of sugar and butter; make it into cakes, or 
wiggs, with as little flour as possible, add a 
few caraway seeds, and bake them quickly. f 
Cakes, (In medicine.) Cakes have been 
used as a form of administering medicinal 
substances to children, hut have not* been ex- 
tensively employed in this country for the 
purpose, unless by quacks, and in domestic 
practice. In preparing thex^, the active in- 
gredients are added in such proportions to the 
common materials of a sweet cake, that one or 
two, as the case may be, are sufficient for a 
dose* See G-ingeebeeal, Woem-cake% &e. 
CAE'AHTSfE. . See Zincs (Carbonate of). 
CAIfCOTA'TIOlT . The operation of burning 
or roasting any solid body tc*> expel its more 
volatile parts, as the conversion of chalk into 
lime by the expulsion of carbonic anhydride. 
The roasting of. the ores i# the first stage of 
the Welsh process of copper smelting and in 
the Silesian mode of extracting zinc is techni- 
cally termed calcination. 

The method of conducting the process of 
calcination depends on the nature of the body 
operated on* Many substances, for delicate 
experiments, are calcined over a spirit lamp in 
a, platinum spoon or crucible; others, in iron 
■Easels or earthen crucibles, placed in a com- 


mon furnace. When the action of the air 
proves injurious, as in the manufacture of 
charcoal, the process is performed in close 
vessels or chambers. In some cases the fuel 
is mixed with the articles, and they are both 
burnt together, as in the manufacture of lime, 
the roasting of ores, <3cc. The process of dry- 
ing salts, or driving^ off their water of crys- 
tallisation by heat, is also frequently called 
calcination ; thus we have calcined copperas* 
alum, &c. 

CALCI^NEE. A reverberatory furnace used 
for the calcination of metallic ores, particularly 
t&ose of coppee and zinc (which see). 

CAI/CIUM. [Eng., L.] Ca. The metal of 
which lime is an oxide. Though it is a che- 
mical curiosity when isolated, it is one of the 
most abundant substances in nature, forming a 
very large portion of the crust of the earth. 
It occurs in combination with fluorine as 
fluor-spar; with oxygen and carbonic acid 
as chalk, limestone, and marble; and with 
oxygen an£ sulphuric acid as gypsum. The 
metal was first obtained from lime by Sir H. 
Davy, in 1808 ; but little was known of its 
properties until Dr. Matthiessen formed it by 
the electrolytic decomposition of the chloride 
of calcium. 

Prep. 1. By the action of a powerful voltaic 
current upon a paste of pure lime in contact 
with mercury, as in the original method of 
preparing barium. 

2. By the electrolysis of chloride of calcium 
in a state of fusion. 

3. (Caron.) Fused chloride of calcium in 
powder, 300 parts ; distilled zinc, finely granu- 
lated, 400 parts ; sodium, in small pieces, 100 
parts; the whole placed in a crucible and 
heated to redness in an ordinary furnace. The 
action is very feeble at first, but after some 
time zinc flames arise. The heat must now 
be moderated, to prevent the volatilisation of 
the zinc, but at the same time it must be 
maintained as high as possible. When the 
crucible has remained in this state for about a 
quarter of an hour it may be withdrawn. On 
cooling, a metallic button will be found at the 
bottom. This alloy of zinc and calcium, which 
generally contains from H) to 15£ of the latter 
metal, must be placed in a coke crucible and 
heated until the whole of the zinc is driven 

. The alloy should be in pieces as large as 
possible. When proper precautions have been 
observed, a button of calcium is obtained, 
only contaminated with the foreign metals 
contained in the zinc. 

Prop., fyc. The metal belongs to the group 
which includes babium, stbontium, and mag- 
nesium; it is of a light yellow colour; is 
rather harder than lead, and very malleable, 
fc melts at a red heat. It tarnishes in a day 
or two, even in dry air, and in contact with 
moist air it breaks up like ordinary lime. Its 
sp. gr. is 1*55. 

Tests. Salts of calcium in solution pro- 
duce a white precipitate with carbonate of 
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ammonium ; it "becomes far less voluminous on 
heating the solution, and dissolves very readily 
in hydrochloric acid. Sulphuric acid, when 
added to concentrated solutions, gives an im- 
mediate white precipitate,* if the solution is 
not concentrated, the # precipitate may separate 
gradually, in minute crystals ; and if it is very 
dilute, no precipitation will take place, because 
sulphate of lime is soluble in about 500 times 
its weight of water. With neutral solutions, 
even when very dilute, oxalate of ammonium 
gives a copious white precipitate, soluble in 
most dilute acids. 

Calcium, Bro'mide of. CaBr s . Syn. Cal'ci* 
beomi'pum, L. Prep. (Magendie.) To a so- 
lution of bromide of iron add hydrate of cal- 
cium in slight excess ; filter, evaporate to dry- 
ness, redissolve in water, and again filter, and 
evaporate. 

Calcium, Chloride of. CaCL. Syn. Cal'cii 
chlori'dum (B. P<). Prejp. Hydrochloric acid 
and water, of each, 10 fl. oz. ; chalk, 5 oz. ; 
evaporate the solution until tfye s*dt becomes 
solid, and dry the residue at about 400° F. 

It is obtained in solution as a residuum in 
making several preparations of ammonia, as 
the liquor and carbonate, and in making car- 
bonic acid by the action of hydrochloric acid 
on marble. The residuum is concentrated and 
set aside to crystallise, or evaporated to dryness. 

Prop., Uses, Sfc. This salt crystallises in 
colourless, striated, hexagonal prisms, termi- 
nated by very acute points. It is very soluble 
in alcohol and water, the latter even at 32° 
dissolving more than its own weight, and at 
60° three or four times its weight of this salt. 
When heated, the crystals undergo watery 
fusion. When dissolved in water, they pro- 
duce great cold ; and hence are frequently 
employed as an ingredient mix- 

tures. These crystals^ontain nearly half^ 
their weight of water: They are very deli- 
quescent, passing readily into the liquid state, 
and forming what used to he called oleum 
calcis, or oilj^lime. The anhydrous chloride 
is hard friable; slightly translucent; 
totaUy^fid readily soluble in water, and, like 
tbe^tystallised salt, very deliquescent. In 
^irelaboratory chloride of calcium, either fused 
or merely dried, is continually used for drying 
gases and for absorbing the water from ethe- 
real and oily liquids in organic analysis. The 
unfused is now generally*preferred for this 
purpiose, as it is more porons than the fused- 
The salt is also used in the rectification of 
alcohol, and to form a bath for heating stone- 
ware stills and other apparatus liable to be 
cracked on the sand bath. As a chemical 
reagent, it is employed chiefly in detecting 
certain organic acids. As a medicine, it has 
been given in some scrofulous and glandular 
diseases, Pose. 10 to 20 grs. See Solutions. 

Calcium, Flu'oride of* CaRj. , Syn. Hydeo- 
elu'orate oe lime. This occurs native as 
the mineral called fluor-spar. It is found in 
beautiful crystals in the l&ad mines of Alston 


Moor and Derbyshire, and in the concretionary 
crystalline masses known as Bine John or 
Derbyshire spar at Castleton. It may he pre- 
pared by the action of hydrofluoric acid upon 
lime, as directed under Fluoride oe Babium. 

Calcium, I'odide of. Cal 2 Syn. Hydri'q- 
date oe lime; Cal'cii ioeAum, Calcis 
hydrio'das, L. Prep. 1. ^Magendie.) From 
a solution of protiodide of iron and hydrate of 
calcium, as directed under iodide of barium. 

2. Dissolve lime or carbonate of lime iu hy- 
driodic acid. 

Prop., Uses , Sfc. It is a deliquescent salt, 
easily soluble in water, and has a bitterish 
taste. It has been used in scaofulous affections, 
internally, in doses ranging from to 2 grs., 
thrice daily, and externally in ointments con- 
taining 2 drs. or less to the oz. 

Calcium, Ox'ide of. S3e Lime. 

Calcium, Phos'pMde of. Syn. Phosphu'ret 
oe lime; Cal'cii phosphure'tum, C. phos-^ 
phi'dum, L. Prep. By passing the vapour of 
I phosphorus over lime (in small fragments) 

| heated to redness in a porcelain tube. A 
brownish substance, supposed to be a mere 
mecl^mical mixture of phosphide and phos- 
phate of calcium. Thrown into water, it suf- 
fers instant decomposition, and phosphuretted 
hydrogen gas escapes. 

Calcium, Sulphides of. Calcium forms with 
sulphur at least three different compounds 

1. Calcium, ProtosuTphide of. m CaS. Prep. 
— a. From sulphate of Hme, exposed at a high 
temperature to a stream of hydrogen gas.— 

b. From dried gypsum, 25 parts ; lampblack 
or finely powdered charcoal, 4 parts ; calcined 
.together at a strong heat in a covered cru- 
cible. 

2. Calcium, Bisulphide of.- CaS 2 . Prep. 
From sulphur and quick-lime, equal parts; 
water, q. s. ; slake the lime, add the sulphur, 
and boil until a solution is obtained, which on 
cooling deposits crystals. 

3. Calcium, Pentasulphide of. CaS 6 . Prep. 
As the last, hut increasing the quantity of 
sulphur, and continuing the boiling for a longer 
period. Little is kndwn about it. 

4. Calcium, Commercial Sulphuret of. Syn* 

Commercial sulphide oe calcium. Prep. 
— a . As 1, b (above). * • 

1. ^Sulphur, Ipart; hydrate of lime, 3 parts ; 
water, 2£ pints ; boil it u^til it solidifies on 
cooling, then pour it out on a cold marble slab, 
and when solid-break it into pieces and preserve 
it in a well-corked bottle. 

c. (Guibourt.) Quick-lime, 7 parts ; sulphur, 

4 parts ; mix, an<J heat the compound for about 
2 hours in a covered crucible. 

d. (Cottereau.) Quick-lime, 2 parts; sul- 
phur, 1 part; water* 5 parts; as 4 b (above). 

Ohs. The precise composition of the, last 
three preparations is uncertain. They are 
acrid, caustic, stimulant, and- diaphoretic. 
Pose. 1 to 3 grs. Sulphide of calcium has 
been used as a depilatory by applying it made 
into a paste^^j^^pate, and washing it off in 
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about of an liour. Made into an embroca- 
tion, it has been strongly ^commended in gout, 
scabies, &c. Its solution yields pure sulphur 
on tbe addition of hydrochloric acid. 

. C AICUL A'TION S (Useful). 1. To find the 
Value of a Dozen Articles . Take the price in 
pence as shillings, and if there are any farthings 
in the price, add ^threepence for each. Thus 
2s. 8d., or 32 pence per yard, is £1 125. per 
dozen. 

• 2. To find the Value of One Hundred Arti- 
cles . For every farthing take as many pence 
and twice as many shillings. Thus, 1 \d. each, 
is — 5 d., and 10$. = 10$. 5 d. per hundred. 

3. To find the Value of a Pound at any p rice 
per Ounce. Take the price in farthings as 
shillings, and divide by three. Thus, 5 \d. per 
ounce, is 21 farthings; taken as shillings, 
21 -- 3 = 7s. per podhd. 

4. To find the Value of an Ounce at any 
^jprice per Pound. Take the shillings as far- 

'things, and multiply by three. Thus, at 
6s. — 6 X 3 =■= 18 farthings, or 4 \d. per ounce. 

Obs. By reversing Nos. 1 and 2, the price 
of a single article or pound may be found 
from the* price per dozen or hundred.* For 
several other calculations, useful in domestic 
economy, chemistry, &c., see Brewing-, Deci- 
mals, Equivalents, Measures, Per-cent- 
age. Weights. 

CAI/CULUS. Syn. Stone. In medicine , a 
hard concretion formed within the animal 
body by the deposition of matters which usu- 
ally remain in solution. The concretions most 
commonly formed are those formed in the 
kidneys or bladder, and termed urinary calculi , 
and those formed in the gall-bladder or biliary 
ducts, which are called biliary calculi. Both 
of these give rise to very painful symptoms, 
and may even threaten life. * 

CAI/ENDAE, Syn . Calenda'bium, L.; Ca- 
len'lbieb, Fr. A table of all the days of the 
year, arranged in the order of days and weeks, 
to which are generally added certain 1 astrono- 
mical indications and dates of great civil and 
religious events. The most remarkable ca- 
lendars are the Hebrew Salendgr, the calendar 
of the Greeks , the Homan, or Julian calendar , 
the Gregorian calendar (now adopted by all 
Christian •peoples except the Greeks and Rus- 
sians), and the French Republican calmdar , 
which, having regained in force about thirteen 
yeaies, was abolished by Napoleon I on the 1st 
of January, 1806. . * 

Calendar, Perpet'ual. A table which furnishes 
the general indications necessary to construct 
a. calendar for any year, and resolve, without 
error, many difficulties connected with the 
verification of dates. 

, CAI'ENDERUTG-. The process of finishing 
by pressure the surface of linen or cotton 
. goods. It is usually performed by passing the 
fabric between cylinders pressed together with 
„ great force. It is necessary that one of the 
cylinders, at least, shall be of a material com- 
Inning considerable hardness with a slight de- 


gree of elasticity; for this purpose the >P*P® r 
cylinder is used. It-is made by forcibly __ - 
pressing a number of circular discs of t ic 
pasteboard, each with a square hole m e 
centre, upon an iron axis, so as to form asoiia 
cylinder, which is turned_perfectly smooth and 
true in a lathe. The paper cylinder usually 
works against a hollow roller of copper or 
iron, heated by steam or metallic heaters. 
Before the final rolling in the calendering 
machine the fabric is lightly smoothed by 
passing over warm cylinders. Cotton goods 
are starched, and a fictitious appearance of 
Stoutness is sometimes given to them by em- 
ploying starch thickened with plaster of Paris, 
porcelain clay, or a mixture of these. Water- 
ing is a beautiful effect produced by means of 
a hot cylinder with a pattern raised upon it. 
Glazing is produced by combined rubbing and 
pressure, the rollers being made to move with 
unequal velocities, so that one side of the fabric 
is rubbed as well as pressed by the roller whose 
surface mo^s iyith the greater speed. A cop- 
per cylinder is preferred for glazing, and is 
made so hot that if the machine stops it burns 
the goods. The old method of glazing consisted 
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polished flint. 

CALICO. See Cotton. 

CALTCO PRINTING. The art of producing 
figured patterns upon calico, by means of dyes 
and mordants topically applied by wooden 
blocks, copperplates, or engraved cylinders. 
The goods are either directly printed in colour, 
or receive their patterns by being run through 
a colouring matter or mordant, when the dye 
is only produced upon that portion of the 
ground previously prepared for it. Of late 
this system of dyeing has been extended to 


silks and woolens. 

The mordants are thickened with some 
glutinous substance, as flour, starch, or gum, 
to render them adhesive and to prevent their 
spreading. * 

The following are the principal styles of 
calico-printing, each requiring a different 
method of manipulation : — 

In the madder , fast colour , or chintz style , 
the mordants are applied to the white cloth, 
and the colours are brought out in the dye 
bath. This is the method commonly followed 
fer “permanent prints.” 

In the padding or plaquage style, the whole 
qjoth is passed through a hath of some particular 
mordant, and different mordants are afterwards 
printed on it before submitting it to the* dye 
hath. By this means the colour of the ground 
and pattern is varied. Like the last, it is 
much used for gown pieces, &c. 

In the reserve or resist-paste style , white or 
cdloured figures are produced, by covering 
those parts with a composition which resists 
the general dye afterwards applied to form the 
ground of the pattern. . In this style the dye 
bath is indigo, or some %ther substantive 
colour. ’ ' / a 
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The discharge, or rongeant style, is the re- 
verse of the preceding; it exhibits bright 
figures on a dark ground, which are produced 
by printing with acidulous or discharge mor- 
dants after the cloth has been passed through 
the colouring bath. ^ 

Steam-colour printing, consists in printing 
the calico with a mixture of dye extracts and 
mordants, and afterwards exposing it to the 
action of steam. 

jf Spirit-colour printing , is a method by which 
brilliant colours are produced by a mixture of 
dye extracts and solution of tin, called by the 
dyers “ spirits of tin.” 

Figment printing , consists in applying such 
colours as ultramarine, magenta, or aniline 
purple, to the cloth, and fixing them by such 
agents as casein, albumen, or solution of India 
rubber. This style of printing has been de- 
veloped to a great extent since the introduc- 
tion of the splendid mauves and purples 
obtained from aniline. 

Eor further information on £his«subject, the 
reader is referred to lire’s ‘ Dictionary of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Mines/ and O’Neill’s 1 Dic- 
tionary of Calico Printing and Dyeing/ where 
he will find the several processes of calico 
printing fully treated on, and most ably and 
accurately described. To enter largely into 
the subject in this work might amuse the 
reader, but would he of no practical value; 
as calico printing is an art only practised on 
the large scale, and by men who obtain their 
whole knowledge of it in the laboratories and 
printing rooms of the factories. 

CALOMEL. See Mercury (Chlorides of). 

CALOTRO'PIS PROCETtA. \ 

CALOTRO'PIS GIGAN'TEA. J (Ind.Ph.) Syn . 
Mudar. — Habitat. One or other of these 
species, everywhere in India.— Officinal part. 
The root-bark, dried {Calotropis cortex). Small^ 
flat or arched pieces, brownish externally, 
yellow-grayish internally, peculiar smell, and 
mucilaginous, nauseous, acrid taste. Its ac- 
tivity appears to reside in a peculiar extractive 
matter named mudarine. — Properties. Altera- 
tive tonic; diaphoretic, and, in large doses, 
emetic. — Therapeutic uses. In leprosy, consti- 
tutional syphilis, mercurial cachexia, syphilitic 
and idiopathic ulcerations, in dysentery, diar- 
rhoea, and chronic rheumatism, it has been 
used with alleged benefit. * * 

Powder of Mudar. {Pulvis Calotropis.) 
Take of the roots of mudar, collected in the 
months of April and May from sandy soils, a 
sufficiency ; carefully remove, by washing, all 
particles of sand and dirt, 'and dry in the open 
air, without exposure to the sun, until the 
milky juice contained in it becomes so far in- 
spissated that it ceases to flow on incisions 
being made in it. The bark is then to be ca&- 
fully removed, dried and reduced to powder. 
Preserve in well-corked bottles. — Dose , As an 
alterative tonic, 3 grains, gradually increased 
to 10 grains or more, thrice daily. *As an 
.emetic, from $ to 1 drachm! 


CAL'OTYPE. See Photography. V 

CALUM'BA, Sy%. Calumbje Radix, B. P. 
Calum'ba-root ; Kalumb, Hind. The root 
of a plant of Eastern Africa, extensively used 
in medicine as a stomachic and' mild tonic. 
Dose. 10 to 20 grains, three or four times 
a day. The botanical name of this plant is 
Jateorhiza palmata , or Qocculus palmatus. 
See Calumbine (below) ; also Ineusions and 
Tinctures. 

CALUM'BA WOOD. This wood, which is 
used as a tonic by the Cingalese, is not the 
produce of the true calumba plant, but of 
Menispermum fenestratum. It contains the 
alkaloid berberine (whicbbsee). 

CALTJM'BIRE. Sgn. Calom'bine, Calum'- 
bina. . A bitter substance discovered by Witt- 
stock in calumba root. 

Prep. 1. Digest calflmba root (in coarse 
powder) in water acidulated with acetic acid ; 
express, filter, boil to one half, again filter, adi, 
carbonate of calcium, in slight excess, and 
evaporate to dryness in a water bath ; reduce 
the residuum to powder, and digest it in boil- 
ing alcohol ; the latter will deposit crystals of 
calumbine on cooling. 

2. (Wittstoek.) Evaporate tincture of ca- 
lumba root (made with rectified spirit) to dry- 
ness; dissolve tl?e residuum in water, and 
agitate the solution with an equal hulk of 
ether; after repose for a short time, decant 
the ethereal portion, distil off most of the ether, 
and set the liquid aside to crystallise. 

Prop., fyc. Impure calumbme occurs as a 
yellow-brown mass; when pure, it forms 
rhombic prismatic crystals or delicate white 
needles ; it is only slightly soluble in alcohol, 
ether, and water; 40 parts of boiling rectified 
spirit take up only 1 part of calnmbine. Its 
best sob»ent is acetic acid; it is also soluble in 
acidulated and alkalised water. Neither nut- 
galls nor metallic salts affect its solution. 
Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves it, and 
assumes ^rst a yellow, and then a red colour. 
Its properties indicate that weak vinegar or 
sour wine would he the best menstruum for 
extracting the medicinal virtues of calumba 
root. Dose. 1 to 3 grs. twice a day as a tonic 
and stomachic, in dyspepsia, debilitated stomach, 
bilious vomiting, &c.^ and in the later periods 
of d^entery and diarrhoea. 

CALX. This term was formerly applied to 
the residuum of the combustion of: any sub- 
stance ; or to «any substance which had been 
exposed to a strong heat. See Calcination, 
Lime, &c. 

GAMBOGE 7 . %e Gamboge. 

CAM'ERA LU'CIDA. [L. and Eng.] When 
a ray of light (r) falls npon a quadrangular 
glass prism («),^ it is bent by two reflections 
(at c and d), ana thrown upwards where it may 
be received by the eye, to which it will appear 
described on the 4able or sheet of paper (/), 
glaced to receive it. The point of ^pencil 
used to trace any oyect_cm j&.paper can also 
be seen, and . its means t|t%|^cfcnre can be 
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easily dbpied. When the prism is mounted 
on a stand, and a thin bra|s plate with a small 
hole through it for the eyepiece adjusted there- 
to, it forms the CAMERA lttceda of the opti- 
cians. The image may he magnified or les- 
sened hy placing a lens, so as either to inter* 
cept the rays before they strike the prism, or 
before they reach the eye. An ingenious per- 
son will readily be able to set up this instru- 
ment, than which a more useful one cannot 
exist. 





CAMERA OBSCStTRA. CL, and Eng.] An 
optical instrument for producing upon a screen 
the image of a field of view more or less ex- 
tensive. It was invented by Baptista Porta 
in the 16th century. The principles and con- 
struction of the camera obscnra may be thus 
described : — A convex lens (R), is placed in a 
hole admitting the light into a darkened box 
or chamber (A), which, falling on a white 
ground (D), produces an inverted picture of 
every object within its range. The image thus 
formed may be restored to its natural position, 
hy allowing the rays of light to pass*through 
two lenses instead of one, or by receiving the 
rays on a mirror placed at an angle of 45°, 
when the image will be thrown onjbe floor 
in its original position. The picture may he 
viewed through an oblong aperture cut in the 
box, or the experiment may be performed in a 
darkened room, by placing th% lens in a hole 
in the shutter, and allowing the image to fall 
on iiie wall, or on a sheet of white paper 
stretched «bo receive it. • 



In the simplest form, when intended for 
taking views or portraits, the image is thrown 
Upon a mirror placed at an jngle of 45°, and 
resting on th# bottom of the box, by which 
means it is thrown upwards against a plate of 
glass, also placed at a simikrr angle. On this 
is laid a piece of semi-transparent tracing paper, 
on which the object is distinctly seen painted, 
and may be traced out with a pencil. When 


the camera is used in photography, slides are 
provided to retain the sensitive paper in the 
proper position in the box or dark chamber 
to receive the image, and the whole apparatus 
is adjusted with screws, and slides of the most 
delicate description. Achromatic glasses are 
also employed. See Photography. 

CAM'PHIRE. The name given by the 
trade to rectified oil of turpentine when sold 
for burning in lamps, in order that purchasers 
may not be aware of the inflammable character 
of the liquid. Since the introduction of the 
hydro- carbon oils from coal, sbale, and petro- 
leum, camphine has been little used for burn- 
ing. To rectify the turpentine, it is passed in 
vapour through a solution of caustic potash, 
soda, or lime ; or through sulphuric acid. 

CAMPHOR. C 10 H 16 O. Syn. Cam'phibe, 
Latt'bel cam'phob; Campho'ea, B. P. A 
crystalline substance found in many plants; 
though only obtained in large quantities from 
two, namely, Camphora officinarum and Dryo- 
halanops amowitica. The first, commonly 
known as the laurel camphor tree of China and 
Japan, yields the camphor of commerce; the 
latter, the Sumatra or Borneo camphor, and 
the peculiar fluid known as liquid camphor. 

It is found that several of the essential oils, 
hy carefully distilling off about one third their 
volume, yield a species of camphor. By col- 
lecting this, and redistilling the remainder of 
the oil 2 or 3 times, a further quantity of cam- 
phor may be obtained. Oh of rosemary, 
treated in this way, yields about 10$ of cam- 
phor; oil of sweet marjoram the same; oil of 
sage yields 13$; oil of lavender, 25$. By 
keeping the oils loosely corked, and in a cool 
place, they produce a larger portion of fins 
camphor. Aniseed camphor is the congealable 
portion of oiWof aniseed, separated from the 
,IiqUid oil, which it resembles in odour and 
flavour. 

Camphor, Am/ber. See Pybetine (Crystal- 
lised). 

Camphor, Commercial (Crude). The produce 
of the laurel camphor tree, brought to Europe 
chiefly from China and the island of Formosa, 
in the form of grayish grains, aggregated into 
crumbling cakes. — Prep. The Chinese and 
J apanese extract the camphor hy cutting the 
wood into small pieces, and boiling it with 
#ater in iron* vessels, which are covered with 
large earthen capitals or domes, lined with 
nice straw. As the water boils, the camphor 
is volatilised along with the steam, and con- 
denses on the straw. 

Camphor, Commercial (Refined). Syn. 
White camphor ; Campho'ea, B. P. Prep. 
100 parts of crude camphor are mixed with 2 
parts each of quick-lime and animal charcoal, 
b?th in powder, and the mixture is placed in a 
thin, globular, glass vessel, sunk in a sand 
bath. The heat is then cautiously applied, 
and tije vessel gradually and carefully raised 
out of the sand^ as the sublimation goes 
on. When the ’process is complete, the 
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subliming vessel is removed and allowed to 
cool, 

Obs. Tlie wliole process of refining camphor 
requires great care and experience to ensure 
its success. If conducted too slowly, or at a 
heat under 375° Fa,Jir., the product is found 
to he flaky, and consequently unsaleable, with- 
out remelting or subliming. An improvement 
on the common method, is simply to sublime 
the above mixture in any convenient vessel 
furnished with a large and well-cooled receiver, 
and to .remelt the product in close vessels under 
pressure, and to cool the liquid mass as rapidly 
as possible. 

J?rop., <fyc, A white, semi- crystalline solid, 
very volatile at common temperatures ; freely 
soluble in alcohol, ether, hisulphnret of carbon, 
benzole, oils, and acetic acid, and sufficiently 
so in water (about l£ gr. to 1 oz.), to impart 
its characteristic smell and taste; 100 parts 
of alcohol (sp. gr. *806) dissolve 120 parts of 
camphor; concentrated acetic acid dissolves 
twice its weight of camphor > average sp. gr. 
*990. It fuses at 347°, boils at 400° Fahr., 
and when set fire to, burns with a bright 
flame. It evaporates slowly at ordinary tem- 
peratures, and crystallises on the inside of 
bottles. While floating on water it undergoes 
a curious rotatory movement. 

Uses, Sfc. Camphor is sedative, narcotic, 
anodyne, diaphoretic, and anaphrodisiae. Dose. 

2 to 10 grs. in the form of pill or bolus, or 
made into an emulsion with yolk of egg, mu- 
cilage, or almonds. In overdoses it is poison- 
ous. The best antidote is opium or wine, pre- 
ceded by an emetic. It is also used externally | 
in ointments, liniments, and embrocations. 

Camphor is frequently put into wardrobes 
,and clothes-trunks, to keep away insects; it 
is used to make the white stars and fire of 
the pyrotechnist; and by the varnish-make}* 
to increase the solubility of copal and other 
gums. Mixed with six times its weight of 
clay, and distilled, it suffers decomposition, 
and yields a yellow, aromatic, volatile oil, smell- 
ing strongly of thyme and rosemary, which is 
much used by the wholesale druggists and per- 
fumers to adulterate some of the more costly 
essential oils, and by the fancy soap-makers to 
scent their soaps. 

Camphor may he beaten in a mortar for 
some time, without being reduced to powder, 
hut if it he first broken "faith the pestle, and 
then sprinkled with a few drops of rectified 
spirit of wine, it may b% readily pulverised. 
By adding water to an alcoholic or ethereal 
solution of camphor, this drug is precipitated 
■under the form of an impalpable powder of 
exquisite whiteness. 

Tests. Pure camphor is entirely soluble 
in rectified spirit, oils, and strong acetic a<3d ; 

, a fragment placed on a heated spoon or in a 
warm situation, will wholly disappear, and the 
1 ^evolved fumes will be highly fragrant (e&m- 
\ phoraceous), and he free from an add or tere- 
l binthinate odour. In an alcoholic solution of 
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natural camphor, ammonia gives butV slight 
precipitate, which ft dissolved on shaking the 
mixture ; a similar solution of artificial cam- 
phor under the like treatment gives a fioecu- 
lent precipitate, which remains undissolved. 
See Factitious Camphor (below). 

Camphor, Factitious. Syn. Hyrrochlo- 

RATE OP TURPENTINE, ByRROCHLORATE OP 

camphene, Artificial camphor. Prepared 
by passing dry hydrochloric acid .gas into pure 
oil of turpentine, cooled by a freezing mixture 
t or pounded ice. After a time a white, crys- 
j talline mass is formed, which must he drained, 
and dried by pressure between folds of bibu- 
lous paper. It may be purified by solution in 
alcohol. * 

Prop,, Sfc. It has a camphoraceous taste 
and odour; burns with # greenish, sooty flame, 
and when blown out evolves a terebinthinate 
odour ; heated a little above the boiling-point 
of water, slight fumes of hydrochloric aci<S 
gas are perceptible. See Camphene. 

Camphor, Hydrochlo"rate of. Syn. Mu"ri- 
ATE OP CAMPHOR ; CaMPHG'R® HYRROOHLO"- 
ras, L. By passing hydrochloric acid gas over 
camphor, in small fragments, until Tt ceases to 
be absorbed. 

Camphor, liq'jjid. Syn. Camphor oil; 
O'leum campho'rjs, L. A pale yellowish, limpid 
fluid, which exudes from Dryobalanops aro- 
matic a, a tree growing in Sumatra and Borneo* 
when deep incisions are made in the trunk. 
It is supposed that the crystalline Sumatra 
camphor (see below) is deposited from this 
fluid. The liquid camphor has somewhat the 
odour of cajeput oil, and might, no doubt, 
be beneficially employed for the same purpose. 
It is sometimes imported into Europe. 

Camphor, Hi'trate of. Syn. Camphor oil; 
O'leum* campho'r^j faoti"tium, L. Pre- 
pared by dissolving camphor in nitric acid, in 
the cold. 

Campjor, Sul'phite of, From camphor and 
sulphurous acid gas, as hydrochlorate of cam- 
phor. 

Camphor, Suma'tra. Syn. Borneo cam- 
phor, Harr Dragon's brain perfume. 
Obtained from Uryobalanops aromatica, being 
.found in natural fissures or crevices df the 
wood. It resembles*H>rdinary eampflor in most 
properties, hut its odour is not of so diffusible 
a nature. This kind is not seen in European 
commerce, 

CAMPHOR tJAKES. See Balls (Camphor). 
CAMPHORIC ACID. H 2 C l0 H 14 O 4 . Syn. 
Aoirum camphorTcum, L. Trep. From 
camphor, I panfc ; and nitric acid (sp. gr. 
1*33), 4 parts ; distilled together in a glass 
retort, with a gradually increasing heat, until 
vapours cease t*> be evolved ; the camphor that 
has volatilised is then added to that in -the 
retort, along with 4 or 5 parts more of nitric 
acid, and the process repeated again and again, 
until 20 parts of acid have been consumed, 
when crude camphoric add crystallises out of 
the remaining liquor* on cooling. The crystals 
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are pursued by washing with cold distilled 
water, solution in boiling^ water, and evapo- 
rating the solution until a pellicle forms 5 
crystals of pure camphoric acid are formed as 
the liquid cools. 

Prop., Sfc. Small, colourless, lamellar or 
acicular crystals ; acid ; bitter ; fusible at 158° 
Fahr. ; sparingly soluble in water ; soluble in 
alcohol ; alcoholic solution not precipitated by 
water, which distinguishes camphoric acid 
from benzoic acid. Its salts are called CAM- 
PHOBATES. The soluble camphorates may be 
made by digesting the carbonate or hydrate 
of the metal in a hot solution of the acid, and 
the insoluble camphorates by double decompo- 
sition. By distillation, camphoric acid yields 
a colourless, crystalline, neutral substance, 
which has been improperly called anhydrous 
camphoric acid. 

CAETWOOD. This dye-stuff resembles Brazil 
'--wood in its properties, and is used in a similar 
manner. 

CANADA BALSAM, Syn. Bai/samitm Ca- 
nadeNse, Terebinth'ina Canadensis, L. 
A thick, viscid oleo-resin obtained from^the 
Abies baHSamea (Bindley), a tree of common 
growth in Canada and the State of Maine. It 
is much employed as a medium for mounting 
microscopic objects. When pure, it is per- 
fectly transparent, has an agreeable odour 
(not terebinthinate), and is wholly soluble in 
rectified oil o£ turpentine, with which it forms 
a beautiful glassy and colourless varnish, much 
used for preparing a semi-transparent copying 
paper. 

, Canada Balsam, Factitious. Syn. Balsa- 
mtjm Canadense eacti^tidh, L. Prep. 1. 
Yellow resin, 3 lbs. ; oil of turpentine, 1 gal. ; 
dissolve, and add essence of lemon, 2 drs. ; oil 
of rosemary, dr. 

2. To the last add of nut oil, 1 pint. Both 
are sold in the shops for Canada balsam. 

CADDIES. See Candying. * 

- CAFT'DIiES. Candle-making, once a rude and 
noisome trade, is now a first-class chemical 
manufacture, and as it is # generally carried on 
in large works under the superintendence of 
men trained in the laboratory, a detailed ac- 
count of the numerous processes included in. 
it would Use out of place here. We will, how- 
ever, briefly describe the principal kinfis of 
candles now in us#, and give a few particulars 
respecting their manufacture. Candles are 
.either dipped, moulded, or rolled. The cheaper 
sorts of tallow’’ candles are formed by the first 
process, and wax candles by the last ; all the 
other kinds are moulded. #The moulds are 
tubes of pewter, well polished on the inside, 
eight or more being fitted into a frame, the 
upper part of which forms a though to receive 
the melted candle material. When in the 
moulds the candles are inverted j in other 
1 words, the bottom of each Aould corresponds 
,to the top of the candle. The wick passes 
through a small hole at the lower extremity 
iO f 'the tube, and is held in the axis by a little 
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bar placed across the top. At the factories of 
Price's Patent Candle Company the frames of 
moulds are ranged close together in long 
benches, and are filled with hot candle mate- 
rial from cars running along little railways 
above them. When quiteacold the candles are 
withdrawn. The plan of pulling them out 
one by one witb the aid of a bodkin has been 
superseded at the factories above mentioned, 
by the ingenious device of blowing them out 
with compressed air. 

The wicks of ordinary tallow candles are 
rqade of the rovings of Turkey skein-cotton, 
4 or more of which, according to the intended 
thickness of the wick, are wound on a reel, 
from which they are again run off, and cnt 
into the proper lengths. Of late years the 
wicks of the best candles have been made 
in such a way that they do not require snuff- 
ing. This object is effected by causing the 
wick to bend over, and its end to fall outside 
the flame, where it is exposed to the oxygen of 
the air. Thif bending over is variously brought 
about. — 1. By twisting the wick with one 
strand shorter than the rest, which, being 
slightly stretched during the moulding of the 
candle, contracts again and bends the wick 
when the fat melts, 2. By plaiting the cotton 
into a flat wick, which naturally takes the re- 
quired curve. Such a wick is generally dipped 
in a solution of borax, which preserves it from 
being acted upon by the flame except at its 
extreme point at the edge of the flame. A 
very fine wire is sometimes included in the 
plaited wick. 3. In Palmer's patent two- 
wicked candles, which were formerly much 
used in lamps, the wicks are saturated with 
subnitrate of bismuth ground up with oil; 
they are then twisted tightly round a wire, 
which is withdmwn after the candle is moulded, 
tin burning, the ends gradually untwist and 
stand out of the flame on either side. Other 
devices are said to be employed. 

Candles, Composite. Mould candles formed 
of a mixture of the hard fatty acid obtained 
from palm oil and the stearine of cocoa-nut oil . 1 
They were introduced in 1840. Other com- 
positions are occasionally used, such as a mix- 
ture of spermaceti and hard white tallow, to 
which a little bleached resin is added. 

Candles, Medicated. These have been pro- 
posed as a convenient means of diffusing the 
active principles of* certain volatile substances 
through the atmosphere, and for complete and 
partial fumigation#. They are seldom em- 
ployed in England. 

Candles, Mercurial. From the red sulphide 
or the gray oxide of mercury mixed with wax, 
and a wick of cotton inserted therein. Be* 
commended by Mr. Colles for partial mercu- 
rial fumigation. They are burnt under a glass 
funnel with a curved neck, the upper orifice 
of which is directed to the diseased part. 

Candles, Paraffin. From the beautiful 
translucent substance paraffin (which see). 
These candles surpass all others in elegance, 
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and are entirely free from odour and greasi- 
ness. The light produced by 98 lbs. of paraffin 
candles is equal to that of 120 lbs. of spermaceti, 
or 138 lbs. of wax, or 144 lbs. of stearic, or 
155 lbs. of the best composite candles (Letheby). 
They are sometimes delicately tinted with red, 
mauve, violet, crimson, and rose colour. The 
Belmontine Candles of Price’s Patent Candle 
Company are formed of the paraffin of .Rangoon 
tar. 

Candles, Spermace'ti. Prom spermaceti 
(which see). These are very delicate in 
appearance, but rather expensive. They burn 
well, but as the melting-point of spermaceti is 
low, 120° Pahr., they will not bear carrying 
about in the hand without guttering. They 
are generally adulterated with stearic acid or 
hard white tallow. 

Candles, Stearic. Under this head we may 
place the various sorts of candles moulded 
from the hard fatty acids of both animal and 
vegetable origin. The principal sources whence 
British manufacturers derive then* acids are 
tallow, palm oil, and cocoa-nut oil. The pro- 
cesses employed for separating them are 
generally described under t Stearic Acid. 
Candles formed of the fatty acids can now 
be prepared so as to imitate and almost rival 
those of wax and spermaceti ; and they are 
quite as cheap as the nearly obsolete mould 
candles formed of common tallow. They are 
extremely hard ; they do not grease the hands, 
and they burn away brightly and steadily, 
without giving off any offensive odour. Un- 
coloured, they are snowy white, but a yellow 
tint is frequently given them by gamboge. 

< Candles, Tallow. Prom ordinary tallow or 
from tallow which has been freed from much 
of its oleic acid by pressure. These have so 
unpleasant an odour and are s# apt to gut- 
ter, that they will probably ultimately dis- 
appear from use. They are, however, sold at 
so low a price, that among the lower classes 
they must long retain their hold. Por dip 
candles the wicks are immersed in melted tal- 
low, and after rubbing with the hands, are 
placed straight and allowed to harden, after 
which they are arranged upon the “ broaches” 
ready for dipping. Por mould candles, the 
last operation is omitted. Great care is taken 
to select a cotton that yields the least possible 
quantity of ash after burning. * 

In the process of “ dipping,” the “ dipping 
cistern” being Med with tallow of a proper 
temperature from the boiler, one of the 
broaches covered with wicks is placed upon the 
end of the “ dipping beam,” and pressed down 
gently into the melted fat; it is then with- 
drawn, the bottoms of the candles just touched 
against a board placed on one side of the cis- 
tern for the purpose, and the frame removed, 
to the rack'. This operation is repeated until 
Hhe candles acquire a sufficient size, when they 
are finally cooled, sorted, weighed, and strung 
in pounds for, sale. 

* The, mould candles once in common use were 
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made of the finer kinds of tallow, only^a mix- 
ture of 3 parts of shiep, with 1 part of ox suet, 
being preferred. See Wax. 

CANDLESTICKS. Metallic, earthenware, 
and porcelain candlesticks, snuffers, and snuf- 
fer-stands, are recommended to he cleaned by 
pouring boiling hot water on them (previously 
placed in an earthen pan),«md, after wiping ' 
them quite dry with a cloth, to clean them 
with a piece of wash leather ; those made of 
silver, or of plated copper, may he finally 
polished with a little plate powder ; those of 
white metal, with a little whiting or fine chalk, 
and those of brass, with a little rotten-stone 
or one of the polishing paste*. For articles of 
this kind, made of bronze and papier mache, 
the water should he used only hot enough to 
melt the tallow, and they ^hould he only gently 
dabbed or rubbed off with a very soft cloth or 
leather. The common practice of placing 
candlesticks before the fire to melt off the 
grease is injudicious, as the solder or japan 
about them is almost certain to be injured. 
Hence the common annoyance Of damaged or 
“crippled” candlesticks in houses where there 
are careless servants. * 

CANDYING-. When the object is simply to 
form a confectioner sweetmeat, J^nbued with 
the aroma, flavour, or medicinalproperty of any 
substance, candies are generally prepared by 
simply boiling lump sugar with a sufficient 
quantity of the infusion, decoction, tincture, 
expressed juice, or sometimes even the powder 
of the particular article, until a portion taken 
out and cooled becomes quite solid, when it is 
either poured out on a marble slab, or into 
tin, marble, or paper moulds, dusted with 
powdered lump sugar. 

When the object is to preserve the form 
and character of the vegetable in the candy, 
^he substance is boiled in water until soft, 
and then suspended in concentrated syrup (in 
the cold^ until they become transparent; 
after which they are either dried in a current 
of warm air, or in a stove, at a heat not ex- 
ceeding 120° Pahr. The syrup must he kept 
fully saturated \^ith sugar by reboiling it once 
or twice during the process. 

. Another method occasionally employed by 
confectioners for almonds and the ftke is to 
put tlste substances into a syrup boiled until it 
' forms a small thread between the opening 
fingers, and to stir the whole until it is nearly 
set. See Sugas Boiiixo-. 

The following are the principal candied 
articles kept at the shops : — ; . 

Candied ATmond*. Prom blanched almonds, 
roasted and halved. 

Candied Angelica. Prep. 1, Prom the root. 
Boil the fresh upots (after slicing them and 
removing the pith) in water, to deprive them 
of part of their bitterness and aroma j then 
drain them and pufr them into syrup hoiled to 
a full candy height, and boiling ho#; left them 
remain until nearly cold, when they may be 
taken out and carefully dried* * 4 5 
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2. Epom the stems. From the tender stems, 
stalks, and midribs of -the leaves, as last. 
Used as a sweetmeat and dessert. It is said 
bo he cordial, stomachic,, tonic, and aphro- 
ciisiac. 

Candied A'pricots. From the fruit, scarcely 
ripe, either whole or cut into quarters, nn- 
mersed in the syrup (hot), without any further 
preparation. 

Candied Cit'rons. Erom the peels. 

Candied Erin'go. Erom the roots, slit and 

washed. „ , . 

Candied Gin'ger. Erom the roots of green 

ginger. , 

Candied Hore'kound. Erom a strong de- 
coction or infusion of the root, and lump sugar, 

1 pint to 8 or 10 lbs. may he used. Boil the 
mixture to a candy height, and pour it whilst 
warm into moulds or small paper cases well 
dusted with finely powdered lump sugar ; or 
pour it on a dusted slab and cut it into 
squares. 

Candied Lem'on Peel. As Candied Citron. 
Candied Or'ange Elow'ers. Prom the flowers 
deprived of their cups, stamina, and pistils 
(2 oz. to each lb. of sugar), as Candied Almonds, 
hut poured out on a slab. . _ ,, 

Candied Or'ange Peel. Erom the peel of the 
Seville orange, or common orange, as Candied 
Citron. _ 

Candied Su'gar. See Sugar Boiling- # 
The following are articles of a more special 
character. 

Candy, Car'away. 1. Erom caraway seeds 
(in fine powder), •§ oz. ; sugar, 1 lb. 

2. Oil of caraway, 1 dr. ; sugar, 1 lb. 

Candy, Digestive. Syn. Live-long candy. 
Jprep. 1. Bhubarb and bicarbonate of soda, of 
each, 1 dr.; ginger, £ dr.; cinnamon, 20 grs.; 
(all in fine powder;) heavy magnesia, 1 oz. j 
powdered sugar, 2 oz.; mucilage of traga^ 
canth, q. s. to form a lozenge mass; to he 
divided into small squares of 18 pr 20 grs. 

As the last, hut adding finely powdered 
caraways, I dr.; oil of caraway, 15 drops; 
and sugar, I oz. Both are u^sed as heartburn 
and digestive lozenges. 

Cindy, Gin'ger. Prep. 1. Erom ginger (in 
coarse powder), 3 oz. ; boiling water, 1| pint ; 
macerate in a warm place for 2 hours, strain, 
add lump and nwist sugar, of each 5 lbs., and 
boil to a candy. 

2. Ginger (in very fine powder), 1 oz.; 
powdered sugar, 2 lbs. ; syrup, q. s. to make a 
^ paste. Stomachic and.carminative. ^ 

For various sweetmeats ivhich might come 
under the head of Candy, see Connections^ 
Drops 

' CANNON METAL. See $un Metal. 
GANTHAE/ILES. Syn. Spanish plies, 
Blistering p., Lyt't.® ; Canthar'is, B. P. 
The Caniharis vesicaiona '"of Latreille, com- 
monly known as the Spanish fiy, is an insect 
of the order Coleoptera ; it abounds in the 
south of France, Spain, and Italy; and has 


spread into Germany and the south of Bnssia, 
When alive it exudes a strong fetid and pene- 
trating odour. _ _ . 

Pur 8rc. These insects should he preserved 
in weH-closed bottles or tin canisters. The 
addition of a few drops qf oil of cloves, or of 
strong acetic acid, or even a few cloves in sub- 
stance, will preserve them unchanged for a 
length of time in closed vessels. The best proof 
of their goodness is the smell. The powder 
is constantly adulterated. The plan of the 
wholesale druggists is to sort out the most 
worthless flies for powdering, and to com- 
pensate for their deficiency of vesicating 
power, by adding 1 lb. of euphorbium to every 
12' or 13 lbs. of lies. When a supenor^article 
is required, liquorice powder is added (4 or 
5 lbs. to every 14 lbs.), along with about 1 lb. of 
euphorbium, and sufficient blue black or char- 
coal to ton the yellow of the liquqriee to a 
greenish colour. The best mode of detecting 
this adulteration is by the microscope. 

Ant Amemptic of sulphate of zinc, followed 
by the stomach-pump, if necessary. The 
vomiting may be promoted by copiously drink- 
ing warm bland diluents, such as broth, linseed 
tea, milk, &c. ‘Friction on the spine, with 
volatile liniment and laudanum, and the subse- 
quent administration of draughts containing 
musk, opium, and camphorated emulsion, have 
been strongly recommended. 

Tests. By the microscope, very minute par- 
tides may be discovered in the stomach and 
intestines, on a post-mortem examination. 
Orfila thus found particles of cantharides in a 
body that had been interred nine months. 

Uses , $$c. Spanish flies are used externally, 
to raise blisters, and internally, as a stimulant 
and diuretic, generally in the form of tincture. 
In excess the# produce strangury, bloody urine, 
satyriasis, delirium, convulsions, and death. See 
Tinctures, Vesicants, &c. 

CANTHARI'DlN. Isomeric with 

pierotoxin. This substance is found in, and is 
the vesicating principle of, the Spanish fiy, 
Chinese blistering fiy, and other coleopterous 
insects. Prep. Pulverised cantharides are 
allowed to remain in contact for 24 hours 
with twice their weight of chloroform, in a 
displacement apparatus. The chloroform is 
then drained ofl; and finally displaced by alco- 
hol, and the solution is left to evaporate. The 
cantharidin crystallises out, saturated with 
.green oil. In order to purify' the cantharidin 
it is laid on bibulous paper, which absorbs the 
greater part of the oil, and then crystallised 
out of a mixture of alcohol and chloroform 
(Procter). * _ 

Prop. Prismatic crystals, melts at 200 ^ C., 
volatilises in white fumes, which strongly irri- 
gate the eyes, nose, and throat, and condenses 
in rectangular prisms. Cantharidin is insolu- 
ble in water, hut soluble in alcohol, ether, chlo- 
roform, acetic acid, and in the fixed and vola- 
tile oils. Its solution in any of the liquids 
above mentioned possesses vesicating proper- 
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ties, which, however, is not exhibited by solid 
cantharidin. 

CAOTJT'CHOTJC. Syn. India rubber, Elas- 
tic gum. India rubber is the concrete juice 
of the Ficus elastica , Sijohonia elastica, the 
Vrceola elastica , , and many other tropical 
plants. The fresh milky juice is spread over 
moulds of unbaked clay, and is then exposed 
to the heat and smoke of a fire, or torches, to 
dry it, whence it derives its dark colour. Suc- 
cessive coats of juice are laid on, and the ope- 
ration of drying repeated, until the bottles ac- 
quire sufficient thickness. When it has become 
thoroughly hard and dry, the clay is beaten 
out. In this form it is commonly imported. 

Prop., fyc. The general properties of India 
rubber, as well as its numerous applications, 
are well known. The fresh juice has a cream- 
like appearance and consistence, is coagulated 
by heat, and is miscible with water, alcohol, 
and wood naphtha ; sp. gr. 1*012 to 1*041 ; it 
yields from 18$ to 45$ of solid caoutchouc, 
either by heat or evaporation. By excluding 
it from the air, it may be preserved unchanged 
for a considerable period. 

Solid caoutchouc has a sp. gr. ranging be- 
tween *919 and '941 ; it melts at 248° Fahr. 
into a viscid mass, which does not again harden 
on cooling; it is unaltered by chlorine, hydro- 
chloric acid, sulphurous acid, fluosilicic acid, 
ammonia, caustic alkaline lyes (even when 
boiling), and most similar substances ; nitric 
acid and sulphuric acid act on it only by long 
contact when concentrated. Some specimens 
of caoutchouc are harder than gutta percha 
itself, and equally inelastic, whilst others never 
perfectly solidify, but remain in a condition 
resembling that of birdlime or printers' var- 
nish. 

The best solvents of caoutchou^are rectified 
sulphuric ether (which has been washed with 
water to remove alcohol and acidity), chloro- 
form, bisulphide of carbon, a mixture of bi- 
sulphide of carbon and absolute alcohol (94 
of the first to 6 or 7 of the last), and eaout- 
choucin. All these liquids dissolve India rub- 
ber rapidly in the cold, and leave it unaltered 
on evaporation. The first two, are, however, 
too expensive to be generally employed. The 
others have a disagreeable odour, but are much 
cheaper than the rest, and possess the advan- 
tage of leaving the film of caoutchouc in a' , 
firmer and stronger conditio^ than other sol- 
vents. Pyrogenous oil of turpentine is another 
cheap and good solvent, Benzol, rectified * 
mineral or coal-tar naphtha, crude petroleum, 
and oil of turpentine, dissolve India rubber by 
long digestion and trituration, (with heat,) 
otherwise they merely form with it a glutinous 
jelly that dries very slowly aud imperfectly, 
leaving it much reduced in hardness and elas-* 
ticity. The fats and fixed oils also readily 
dissolve caoutchouc (with heat), forming per- 
manently glutinous solutions or pastes ; so also 
do most of the volatile oils, hut the solutions 
with the majority of them dry with difficulty. 


One of the most remarkable properties of 
India rubber is the^ great amount oimeat 
which is disengaged during its condensation 
by pressure or in the exercise of its elasticity. 
During the process of kneading the raw caout- 
chouc iu the “masticators/' the cold water 
thrown in to reduce the temperature soon 
becomes boiling hot. When no water is added, 
a temperature so high is often reached as to 
occasion the melting of the rubber. This is 
particularly the case during the process of 
“ dry kneading" with quick-lime. A tube 2\ 
inches in diameter, impactly secured, was sub- 
jected to a force of 200 tons. The result was 
a compression amounting t(^ l-10th; great 
heat was evolved, and the excessive elasticity 
of the substance caused a* flywheel weighing 
five tons to recoil with alarming violence. 
Mr. Brockedon states that he succeeded in 
raising the temperature of an ounce of water 
2° in about fifteen minutes by collecting the 
heat evolved by the extension of a small thread 
of caoutchouc. He refers this effect to the 
change in specific gravity, and contends that 
the heat thus produced is not due to friction, 
because the same amount of friction is occa- 
sioned in the contraction as in the extension 
of the substance, and the result of this con- 
traction is to reduceifche caoutchouc thus acted 
upon to its original temperature. 

The edges and surfaces of India rubber are 
readily and perfectly joined by mere contact 
and intense pressure. On the small scale, the 
edges may be moistened with ether, naphtha, 
oil of turpentine, or some other solvent, or by 
long boiling in water, and immediately pressed 
tight together, and held in contact for some 
time. 

^Elastic tubes are readily formed of India 
rubber, bj; cutting it into uniform slips of 
proper thickness, and winding them round 
i$ds of polished glass or metal, so that the 
edges are in close contact or “ overlapping." 
A piece of 'tape is then wound round outside 
it, and the whole boiled in water for 2 or 3 
hours, after which time the edges will be 
found to be sufficiently adherent. A better 
plan is to immerte the “rubber” in a mix- 
ture formed of bisulphide of carbon, 95 parts, 
and rectified spirit, 5 parts, until it swells into 
a pasty # mass, which may then he moulded into 
( any desired form, or passed through the die 
of a tubing machine. For chemical purposes, 
brewing, &c., vulcanized India-rubber tubing 
has now taken the place formerly occupied by 
the unprepared material. 

The once celebrated “Mackintoshes” 'are 
made by spreading two or more coats of a 
paste made of caoutchouc and rectified coal- 
tar naphtha over the surface of the stuff or 
cloth, and when ifc has become partially dry, 
pressing two such surfaces evenly together 
by passing the goods between *a pair oficylin- 
ders or rollers. The articles are tfieh lplaced , 
in a stove room for the composition to harden, 
and to remove the odour of the naphtha. Of 
19 
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late /ears, vulcanized or mineralized rubber 
(coloured) bas been u&ed for tbis purpose, 
and being spread on the outside of the stuff 
instead of the inside, forms an ornamental and 
thoroughly waterproof material. 

India-rubber thread is prepared by stretch- 
ing it (previously cut into coarse filaments) to 
5 or 6 times its length in foiling water or hot 
air, in which state it is allowed to cool slowly. 
This process is repeated again and again, until 
it reaches 16,000 or 17,000 times its original 
length, when it is glazed by agitating it with 
powdered sulphur, or French chalk. This 
thread is readily joined or “ pieced/ 5 as it is 
called, by paring the ends obliquely with a 
pair of scissors or a knife, and then pressing 
the clean ends strongly together with the 
fingers. When the coarse filaments from the 
cutting machine are simply stretched with the 
moistened thumb and finger in the act of 
u reeling” to about 8 or 9 times their length, 
they are said to be w inelasticated/ 5 and are 
ready to be made into elastic braces, elastic 
web, and other like elastic tissues and fabrics, 
in the braiding machine. 

Caoutchouc, Vulcanized. Syn, Vulcanized 
India subbee, Mine'ealized I. e., Sui'- 
phubetted I. b. The discovery of the singu- 
lar action of sulphur and the mineral sulphides 
on caoutchouc was made by Mr. Charles Good- 
year, of Hew York, in 1842, at which date 
the manufacture of vulcanized India rubber 
may be said to have commenced. In 1843 
Mr. Thomas Hancock patented a process for 
vulcanized India rubber in these countries, 
founded on that of Mr. Goodyear. A sheet of 
caoutchouc immersed in melted sulphur ab- 
sorbs a portion of it, and at the same time 
undergoes important changes in many of its 
leading characteristics. So prepared, it is no 
longer "affected by changes of temperature; jt 
is neither hardened by cold nor softened by 
any heat insufficient to destroy it. It loses 
its solubility in the solvents of ordinary caout- 
chouc, whilst its elasticity is greatly aug- 
mented, and has become permanent. 

The same effect is produced when sulphur 
is kneaded into caoutchouc in a masticator, or 
by-means of powerful rollers, as well as wh^en 
common solvents (naphtha, spirit of turpen- 
tine, &c.) are charged with a sufficient amount 
of sulphur, in solution, to become a compound e 
solvent of the rubber. In these cases articles 
niay he made of any required form before , 
heating them for the change of condition, 
technically termed “ vulcanization/ 5 It is 
necessary, however, for tfyis purpose, that the 
form should he carefully maintained both before 
and during the exposure to the heat. 

t “A vulcanized solid sphere of 2^ inches in 
diameter, when forced between two rollers 
£ pch apart, was found to maintain its form 
uninjured. Iu fact, it ie the exclusive pro- 
perty of vulcanized caoutchouc to be able to 
retain any form impressed upon it, and to re- 
ten to that form on the removal of any dis- 


turbing force which has been brought to act 
upon it. 55 (Brockedon.) 

Caoutchouc combines with from 12$- to 16$- 
of sulphur ; the quantity of sulphur added to 
the naphtha paste should not, therefore, ex- 
ceed 10$- or 12$- of its weight. 

The temperatures for vulcanization by the 
common method range from 320° to 330°; 
and the period required is one hour or more, 
according to the temperature. A much lower 
temperature is, however, sufficient, if the du- 
ration of the exposure is much extended, or 
the compound mass is softened with any of 
the common solvents of India rubber. 

The process of sulphuring, or mineralization, 
is differently conducted in different manufac- 
tories. Under Mr. Burke's patent, oxysulphide 
or amorphous sulphide of antimony (formed 
by decomposing a solution of crude antimony 
in a lye of potash or soda, with hydrochloric 
acid) is employed. This powder he combines 
with either India rubber or gutta percha, or 
mixtures ©f them, by kneading in a “ mastica- 
tor 55 for 2 or 3 hours, and after strong com- 
pression in a mould whilst still warm, he ex- 
poses the mass to a steam heat ranging from 
250° to 280° Fahr. The block, so prepared, 
is afterwards cut into sheets, &c. The advan- 
tages possessed by the product are, that it 
possesses no unpleasant odour, nor does the 
sulphur effloresce on its surface, as in ordinary 
vulcanized India rubber. 

Under Mr. Christopher Nickel’s patent 
(1849) 1 part of sulphur is kneaded with 6 
parts of caoutchouc, and then pressed into 
moulds, as before. He also vulcanizes rubber 
by exposing it in a cylinder heated in a steam 
jacket to the fumes of sulphur or to sul- 
phuretted gases, given off from a retort con- 
nected with 'ithe apparatus. The rubber thus 
prepared he next subjects to hydraulic pres- 
sure in moulds, at a temperature ranging be- 
tween 220° and 250° Fabr. 

Small articles or sheets of India rubber may 
be extemporaneously vulcanized at common 
temperatures by simple immersion, for a 
minute or two, in a mixture of bisulphide of 
carbon, 97i parts, and protochloride of sul- 
phur, 2\ parts; after which they must he well 
washed first in weak alkaline lye, and next in 
pure water. Mr. Parkes employs 100 instead 
of 97& parts of the bisulphide. This method 
is termed “ cold Sulphuring/ 5 

An excellent method of vulcanization, re- 
commended by Mr. Parkes, particularly appli- 
cable to small articles, consists in immersing 
them for about 3 hours in a close, vessel con- 
taining a solution of polysulphide of potas- 
sium at 25° Baume (sp. gr. 1T97), and of the 
temperature of 240° Fahr. It is afterwards 
‘"washed in an alkaline lye, then in pure water, 
and dried. 

Among the many applications of vulcanized 
India rubber those connected with its elas- 
ticity and its enormous contractile power when 
extended are particularly striking. Under 
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Mr. E. Smith's patent, “ torsion springs” for 
roller blinds, door springs, clock springs, car- 
riage springs, &c., are made of it. Mr. 
Hodges, in another patent, has availed himself 
of the same property as a new mechanical 
power. Short length* of caoutchouc, which 
he terms * e< vulcanized power purchases,” are 
successively drawn down from or lifted to a 
fixed bearing, and attached to any weight 
which it is required to raise ; when a sufficient 
number of these power purchases are fixed to 
the weight, their combined elastic force lifts 
it from the ground. Thus, 10 purchases of the 
elastic strength each of 50 lbs. raise 500 lbs. 
Each purchase is 6 inches long, and contains 
about 1^ oz. of vulcanized caoutchouc. These 
10 purchases, if stretched to the limit of their 
elasticity (not of their cohesive strength), will 
lift a weight exceeding 650 lbs. 

The same principle has been applied to re- 
lieve and equalise the strain on ships' cables, 
especially whete several boats are towing one 
vessel; and as a projectile force. number 
of power purchases, attached to the barrel of 
a gun constructed to project harpoons, will 
exert a power, if suddenly relieved, propor- 
tioned to their aggregate forces. By similar 
contrivances balls may be projected 200 yards 
or more, and a charge of No. 4 shot can be 
thrown 120 yards. A bow, in which the string 
alone is elastic (the reverse of the usual form), 
has been contrived which throws a 30-inch 
arrow 170 yards. 

The last great improvement in the manu- 
facture of caoutchouc is the discovery that by 
continuing the process of vulcanization for a 
longer time at an increased heat and under 
pressure, a hard black substance is obtained, 
which can be turned in a lathe like ebony. 
This substance has already been applied to an 
extraordinary number of uses. See Vul- 
canite. "■ 

An exceedingly useful combination of cork 
and India rubber has lately been introduced. 
See Kametulicon. 

Caoutchouc, Factitious. See Consoli- 
dated Oil. 

CAOUT'CHOTJCIN. An extremely light fluid 
obtained by distilling India rubber. 

Prep. (Barnard's patent process.) A 
highly volatile fiuid, discovered by Mr. Bar- 
nard. India rubber or caoutchouc, as im- 
ported, cut into small lumps, Containing about 
2 cubic inches each, is thrown into a cast- 
iron still, connected with a well-cooled worm- 
tub (any flat vessel with a large evaporating 
surface will do, the entire top of which can 
he removed for the purpose of cleaning it 
out); and heat is applied in the usual way, 
until the thermometer ranges to about 600° 
Eahr., when nothing is left in the still hut 1 
dirt and charcoal. The dark-coloured fetid 
nil which has distilled over is next rectified 
along with £rd its weight of water, once or 
of tener ; and at each rectification becomes 
'brighter and paler, until at about sp. gr. *680 


it is colourless, and sli ghtly volatile. Tins pro- 
duct is then shaken up with nitro-hydrochlo- 
ric acid, or chlorine, in the proportion of a £ 
of a pint of the acid to 1 [gallon of the liquid. 
To enable the dirt to be the more easily re- 
moved from the bottom of the still, common 
solder, to the depth of about £ an inch, is 
trown in. — Prod. 8&£. * 

Prop., Sfc. Mixed with alcohol, caoutehou- 
ein dissolves gums and resins, especially copal 
and India rubber, at the common temperature 
of the atmosphere, and it speedily evaporates, 
leaving them again in the solid state. It 
mixes with the oils in all proportions. It has 
been used in the manufacture of varnishes, 
and for liquefying oil paints, instead of tur- 
pentine. It is very volatile, and requires to 
be kept in close vessels. % According to the 
researches of Himly, Gregory, and Bouchardat, 
the caoutchoucin of Barnard consists of seve- 
ral liquids, some of which have the compo- 
sition of olefiant gas, and others that of oil of 
turpentine. 

CA"PEES. The flower buds of various 
species of Oapparis, particularly C. spinosa, , 
caper tree, preserved in vinegar. Tfiey are 
chiefly imported from Spain, Italy, and the 
South of France, inhere the eaper tree is 
largely cultivated for the purpose. The 
flower-buds are picked daily, and thrown into 
a cask of strong pickling vinegar, until it 
becomes full, when it is sold to the»dealers by 
the collector. The former sort them into dif- 
ferent sizes by means of copper sieves, in a 
similar way to that adopted for lead shot and 
gunpowder. In this way they are divided 
into nonpareilles , capuchins , capotes, seconds , 
and thirds , of which the former, or smallest, 
are regarded as the best ; but much depends 
upon the quality of the vinegar. 

* The lively green colour of capers, so much 
valued by the ignorant, arises chiefly from the 
presence of* copper derived from the sieves 
used in sorting them. In many cases, copper 
coin, as sous and halfpence, are added for the 
purpose. Thus the eve is gratified at the 
sacrifice of the stomach, and an insidious poi- 
son introduced into the system, simply to give 
an, unnatural appearance to a condiment whfch 
tastes better without it? See Coeeeb.* 

CAP3£iLAIUE / . [Fr.j Simple syrup, Or a 
’concentrated solution of suga* in water, fla- 
voured with orange-flower water, or some 
-other similar aromatic. The name was origi- 
nally given to a mucilaginous syrup, prepared 
by adding to an infusion of maiden-hair (JMdfa ' 
turn capillm Veneri*) some sugar and oraflge- 
flower water. ‘ 

CAP'UOMOK. See Kaenomob. 

CAP'KIC ACID. % HC 10 H 19 O 2 . Syn. Exotic 
acid ; Acldum cab'bicum, L. An arid dis- 
covered by Chevreul, and obtained by decom- 
posing eaprate of barium with dilute sulphuric 
acid, or primarily by the saponification of butter 
or cocoa-nut oH, when it appears combined 
with butyric, eaproie and caprylie acids. It is 
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also jjj^ocured by acting upon oleic acid or oil 
of rue with nitric acid, p 

Obs. When butter is saponified with caustic 
potassa or soda, and the resulting soap decom- 
posed by adding an acid, in excess, and dis- 
tilling the mixture, the four acids above 
named pass over into the receiver, in combi- 
nation with water. The mixed acids may be 
separated by saturating them collectively with 
baryta, and by taking advantage of the 
unequal solubility of the newly formed barium 
salts. The less soluble portion (equal to about 
•^th of the dry mass) contains capric and ca- 
prylic acid; the larger and more soluble 
portion, butyritr and caproic acid. On the 
same plan, the two groups are resolved into 
their separate acids. These acids are deprived 
of their uncombined water by means of chloride 
of calcium. It is advisable to employ the 
term rutie acid, as the older term is easily 
confounded with caproic and caprylie. 

, Prop. Capric or rutic acid crystallises in 
fine needles, which fuse at 86° Fahr., giving 
out an odour resembling that of a goat. It 
is sparingly soluble in boiling water. 

Prep. (Miller.) Castor oil is saponified by 
means of potassa or soda, and afterwards an 
excess of the hydrated alkali is added, amount- 
ing to one half the oil f used. The mass is 
heated in a retort, and an oily liquid covered 
with water distils over. This oily liquid, 
which is .the octylic alcohol, is rectified 
several times with potassa until the residue is 
no longer coloured brown. — Prop. A colour- 
less liquid, of powerful aromatic odour; in- 
soluble in water, but dissolving readily in acetic 
acid, ether, and alcohol. Its boiling-point is 
356° Fahr., its sp. gr. *828. The caprylate 
of ethyl, erroneously termed caprylie ether, 
is a colourless liquid, with an agreeable odour 
of pineapples. r 

CAP'SICINE is the name given to an alka- 
loid obtained from the capsicum or Cayenne 
pepper. It has a burning taste? and when 
quite pure crystallises. It forms erystallisable 
salts with acetic, nitric, and sulphuric acids. 

CAPSICUM. [L. jfcd Eng.] Syn. Chil'i, 
Bed pepper. A gen. of plants belonging to 
the natural order Solamcece , species of which 
yield the fruits which are used to form 
Cayenne pepper and Chili vinegar. The offi- 
cinal capsicum^ of B. P. is the fruit of the* 
species C. fastigiatum. See Peppers, Tinc- 
tures, Vinegars. * 

CAP'SULES. This term is now commonly 
applied to small egg-shaped or spherical vessels, 
in which medicines are placed, for the purpose 
of covering their nauseous taste, at the time 
of swallowing them. They are commonly 
made of gelatin, mixtures of sugar and gela- 
tine, or animal membrane. r 
Capsules, GeFatin. Prep. 1. By dipping the 
bulbous extremity of an oiled metallic rod into 
a strong solution of gelatin. When the rod 
is withdrawn, it is rotated, in order to diffuse 
the fluid jelly equally over its surface. As 


soon as the gelatinous film has partially hard- 
ened, it is removed from the mould and placed 
on pins, furnished with suitable heads, and 
fixed on a cork table. When sufficiently dry, 
the capsules are placed upright in little cells, 
made in the table to receive them, and the 
liquid with which they are to he filled is then 
introduced by means of a small glass tube. 
They are next closed by dropping some of the 
melted gelatin on the orifice of feach. Six 
parts of gelatin, and one part of sugar, are now 
the common proportions. 

2. (Simonin.) Oval halls of wax, of the 
requisite size, are prepared by pouring wax 
into a wooden mould, consisting of two parts, 
and arranged for the reception of a row of 
these balls. These are afterwards stuck on 
iron needles, affixed to rods of convenient size, 
in rows. The halls are now uniformly coated 
all at once by dipping in the usual manner, 
then removed from the needles, and are next 
placed with the needle holes downwards, on a 
gently heuted plate, when the wax flows out, 
and a round capsule is left behind. 

Capsules, GeTatin and Su'gax. Prep. (Gi- 
raud.) Gelatin, 6 parts ; solution of gum and 
simple syrup, of each, 1 part; water, 5 parts; 
melt in a water hath, remove the scum, and 
proceed as before. 

Capsules, Glut'en. These, which form the 
subject of a French patent, are said to be 
formed of the gluten of wheat flour, a sub- 
stance which is insoluble, although softened, 
by water. We have placed these capsules for 
twenty-four hours in warm water, and found 
them, at the expiration of that time, still un- 
broken, the enclosed medicine being completely 
enveloped. The mode of preparation is kept 
secret. 

Capsules, J^em'branous. Syn. Organ'ic cap- 
sules. From gut-skin moistened and stretched 
over an oiled bulb of glass or metal, and filled 
in the common way. These have been pa- 
tented, hut they do not appear to be an 
improvement on the common capsule of 
gelatin. 

Obs. The common capsules usually hold 
about 10 or 12 grs. of balsam of copaiba. 
Those of the shops, in nine cases out of ten, are 
filled with adulterated copaiba, and at least 
4-5ths of them are filled with train oil or lin- 
seed oil, to which a few drops only of the 
balsam are added. 

Balsam of copaiba (capivi) and oil of cubebs, 
or a mixture of them, castor oil and cod-liver 
oil, are the substances most usually adminis- 
tered in this way. Bacccc copaiferm faciitm 
are officinal in the Ph. Castr. Ruth. Ratier 
has proposed to grease them and administer 
them per anum. Ricord has strongly recom- 
mended capsules of copaiba, coated with extract 
of rhatany, as much superior to the common 
ones of copaiba alone, in the treatment of gleet 
and gonorrhoea. They may he easily prepare^ 
by either of the following methods : 

1. By immersing, for am instant, the com- 
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mon capsule in a mixture of extract of rhatany 
(newly prepared from the root), 3 parts ; 
syrup of moist sugar, 1 part ; mucilage of gum 
Arabic, 1 part; melted together in a water 
bath. 

2. By forming the bodies of the capsules 
with the above mixture or composition, instead 
of with gelatin, and then following the same 
manipulations as for the manufacture of the 
common gelatin capsules. 

These capsules are said to sit well upon the 
stomach, the tone of which they contribute to 
improve, and to act with greater certainty 
than those made of copaiba and gelatin 
alone. 

CARAMEL. A dark-brown product ob- 
tained by heating sugar. It is formed during 
the roasting of all materials containing sugar, 
such as coffee and malt. It is much used for 
colouring soups, wines, spirits, and other 
liquids. 

Caramel, Crude. Syn. Spirit colouring-, 
Burnt sugar. Prep. From cane $ugar, by 
heating it to from 410° to 428° Eah-b, as long 
as aqueous vapour is formed; dissolving the 
product in water, and concentrating the solu- 
tion by evaporation. 

Caramel, Pure. Prep. 1. (Graham.) Crude 
caramel, obtained as above, is placed on a 
parchment-paper dialyser. The undecomposed 
sugar and certain intermediate compounds 
diffuse out with considerable facility, and what 
ultimately remains on the dialyser possesses 
five times the colouring power of the original 
crude caramel, weight for weight. See Dia- 
lysis, 

2. (Peligot.) Add strong alcohol to a filtered 
aqueous solution of crude caramel until it 
ceases to produce a precipitate; collect the 
precipitate, which is caramel, on a filter, wash 
with alcohol, and dry. Graham recommends 
that the product should be dissolved and pre- 
cipitated four or five times, or till the mass 
thrown down, from being plastic at first, be- 
comes pulverulent. 

• 3. (J. J. Pohl.) Cane sugar is heated in a 
spacious metallic vessel by means of an oil 
bath to 4X0° or 419° Fahr. as long as aqueous 
vapours escape, the mass being occasionally 
stirred with a spatula. The mass is then 
finely powdered and digested with alcohol for 
two or three hours ; the digestion is repeated 
until the fluid no longer tastes*bitter. 

Prop. A solution containing 10$- of purified 
caramel is gummy, and forms a tremulous jelly 
on standing. Evaporated in vacuo , it dries up 
into a black shining mass soluble in water; 
but if the solution be evaporated to dryness 
by the heat of a water bath, the whole matter 
is rendered insoluble in hot or cold water. A 
very small proportion of caramel suffices to- 
give a rich sepia tint to water. 

, CARAT. A weight of 4 grains used in 
weighing diamonds, which are spoken of as 
of so many carats weight. Among assayers, 
a. carat is a weight of 12 grains; but more 
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commonly a proportional weight or terfe, re- 
presenting the numheij; of parts of pure ^gold 
in 24 parts of the alloy; pure gold being 
spoken of as of 24 carats fine. It is commonly 
the 24th part of the “ assay pound,” and is 
nominally subdivided into 4 assay grains, and 
these again into quarters. See Assaying. 

CARAWAY. Syn. Caraway seed; Se'- 
mena carui, L. ; Carui, B. £ The fruit of 
the Carvm Carui (Linn.), an umbelliferous 
plant, common in England and other parts of 
Europe. These fruits, commonly called “ seeds,” 
form an agreeable and useful aromatic and 
carminative, and are especially esteemed in 
the flatulent colic of children. They are also 
largely employed as an adjuvant or corrective 
in various officinal preparations; and as a 
flavoring ingredient in cakes, biscuits, cordials, 
confectionery, &c. See Essences. 

CARBAZOT'IC ACID. See Picric Acid. 

CARBOLIC ACID. H . C 6 H 5 0. Syn. Phe- 
NYLIO ACID, PHENIC ACID, PHENOL, PhE- 
NYLIC ALCOHOL, HYDRATE OE PHENYLE, HY- 

drated oxide OE phenyle. A powerful anti- 
septic substance obtained from coal-tar oil. 

Prep. Crude, heavy coal oil is agitated 
with milk of lime, allowed to stand, and the 
aqueous portion separated from the undissolved 
oil and decomposed "bf hydrochloric acid. The 
oily liquid obtained is purified by distillation. 

1. Crude coal oil is distilled in a retort fur- 

nished with a thermometer, and the portion 
which passes over when the heat ranges 
between 300° and 400° Fahr., is collected 
apart, and mixed with a hot saturated solution 
of caustic potassa; after standing for some 
time, a semi-crystalline pasty mass forms, from 
which the supernatant liquid is decanted; the 
pasty mass is now agitated with a small quan- 
tity of watgr until dissolved; the solution thus 
formed separates into two portions, the denser 
o? which contains carbolate of potassa; this 
being separated by decantation, is decomposed 
by hydrochloric acid. The solution of car- 
bolic acid which rises to the surface is digested 
with chloride of calcium, to remove water, and 
purified by distillation * the distillate, by re- 
frigeration, furnishes crystals of tbe acid, which 
must be drained, dried, and preserved from tbe 
air? * 

2. From salicylic acid. Mix intimately to- 

gether ?qual weights of salicylic acid and pow- 
dered glass ; introduce the mixture into a good 
German retort, and heat on a sand bath, gra- 
dually raising thereat till it becomes red hot 
at the bottom. The vapour is condensed in 
any convenient receiver. If the materials are 
perfectly dry, it solidifies to a mass of crystals 
as soon as it condenses, but if there be a trace 
of water present it remains liquid. The slower 
At distills over, the4ighter will he the colour, 
while if a high temperature be employed, it 
comes over nearly black. It may be rendered 
colourless and anhydrous by rectificaMbi* over 
quick -lime. : , / ' " 

Of late years the mauuf aeture yff carbolic 
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acid Mas increased to a great extent., and is 
generally found in a pal| yellow clear solution, 
instead of as a dark hazy liquid. The pure 
anhydrous acid is in long, colourless, prismatic 
crystals, often, however, on keeping turning a 
beautiful pink, rose, or crimson, and which 
rapidly deliquesce in moist air, becoming con- 
verted into a colourless refractive liquid, having 
a faint odour of *roses and tar. Carbolic acid, 
is poisonous, and, is a powerful antiseptic. 

Uses. The extraordinary antiseptic proper- 
ties of carbolic acid have long been known, 
but its extended use has been delayed, owing 
to the difficulty experienced in obtaining it in 
considerable quantities. It is now, however, 
principally owing to the labours of Dr. T. 
Crace Calvert, produced on a large scale, and 
this chemist has proposed its application to 
many valuable purposes. As a medical agent, 
it seems to have all the useful properties of 
creosote in an exalted degree, with some pe- 
culiar actions of its own, and is being applied 
with marked success in the Manchester Royal 
Infirmary and similar institutions, in cases of 
chronic diarrhoea, obstinate vomiting (even 
after creosote has failed), and as a disinfecting 
wash for ill-conditioned ulcers and gangrenous 
sores- It has also been applied successfully in 
cases of foot-rot, a disease which annually 
carries off large numbers of sheep. It has 
been employed for the preservation of gelatin 
solutions and preparations of size made with 
starch, flotfr, and similar materials, and of 
skins and other animal substances. It appears 
to act strongly as an antiferment, and Dr. 
Calvert states that it is one of the most pow- 
erful preventives of putrefaction with which 
he is acquainted. Commercial creosote is fre- 
quently nothing more than hydrated carbolic 
acid. * 

CAMOR. C. Syn. Caebo^iuMjCab'bOjL.; 
Chabbon, Fr f ; Kohlenstoff, Ger. An el£ 
mentary or simple non-metallic solid body, 
very widely diffused through nature. Its 
purest and rarest form is that of the diamond. 
Nearly pure, it occurs very abundantly in the 
forms of graphite and anthracite. In com- 
bination with oxygen, as cafbonie acid, it ex- 
ists in the atmosphere and in the waters of 
mo # st springs, also in limestone, marble, chalky 
and dolomite. Combined with hydrogen, i€ 
enters largely into coal, peat, and lignite. It, 
is an essential* constituent of organic matter, 
and hence it has been termed the “organic 
element.” Charcoal, lamp-black, and coke, 
are more or less pure forms of carbon. By 
strongly igniting lamp-black in a covered 
crucible, the element is Obtained 'sufficiently 
pure for most chemical purposes. 

It is best obtained purest by burning a jet 
of pure olefiant gas in an atmosphere of pure 
chloride, collecting the amorphous carbon de- 
posited, and igniting in vacuo at a red heat. 

Forms several chlorides, sulphides, of 
"which the following are the chief : — 

Carbon, Protochloride of Obtained from i 


the sesquichloride by subliming it repeatedly 
through a tube filled with fragments of glass 
heated to redness. A transparent colourless 
liquid, with aromatic odour. 

Carbon, Sesquichloride of. C 2 CI 6 . Obtained 
by exposing Dutch liquid with chlorine, in a 
glass vessel, to the direct rays of the sun, taking 
care to renew the chlorine as long as it is ab- 
sorbed. The liquid is ultimately converted 
into the sesquichloride of carbon, which is a 
white, crystalline, volatile substance. 

Carbon, Oxychloride of. COCl 2 . Syn. Chlo'- 
bocaebonTc acid, Phos&ene gab, Chlo- 
bide of cabbonyl. Equal measures of car- 
bonic oxide and chlorine are exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun ; they combine, and be- 
come condensed to half their volume. It is a 
colourless, suffocating gas, which is imme- 
diately decomposed by water into carbonic and 
hydrochloric acids. 

Carbon, Sulphide of. CS 2 . Syn. Bisulphide 

OF CABBON, CABBON DISULPHIDE, SULPHUBET 
OF CABBOjr. Bisulphide of iron (iron pyrites), 
5 parts, Jhd 'fresh dry charcoal, 1 part, are 
heated together in a stoneware retort, fur- 
nished with a glass tube, having the end bent, 
and passing nearly to the bottom of a bottle 
or receiver filled with pounded ice. The bi- 
sulphide of carbon collects at the bottom of 
the receiver, and is then purified from adhering 
moisture and sulphur by distilling it, at a low 
temperature, from fused, chloride of calcium. 

By passing the vapour of sulphur over frag- 
ments of charcoal, heated to bright redness in 
a porcelain tube, and collecting the product as 
before. 

Prop., Uses , Sfc. A colourless, pungent, fetid 
liquid, having the sp, gr. 1*27- It is exceed- 
ingly volatile, boiling at 118‘5° Fabr., and has 
never been frozen. It is highly inflammable, 
burning witlfa pale-blue flame, and giving off 
sulphurous and carbonic acid gases. It freely 
dissolves sulphur, phosphorus, and several other 
substances, and by spontaneous evaporation 
deposits the first in beautiful crystals. The, 
solution of phosphorus is much used in electro- 
typing objects, which are coated with a con- 
ducting film by its means. Its refractive power 
is remarkably high, and on this account it is 
employed to fill hollow lenses for spectroscopes 
and other optical instruments. It produces 
intense' cold by its evaporation. A spirit ther- 
mometer, baving„its bulb covered with cotton, 
if dipped into this fluid and suspended in the 
air, rapidly sinks from 60° to 0°, and if put 
into the receiver of an air-pump it will fall to 
— 81° Fahr. A mixture of sulphide of carbon 
and solid carbonic anhydride forms almost tbe 
most powerful frigorific agent known. Sul- 
phide of carbon is now prepared on the large 
#cale,and extensively employed as a solvent. 

It is stated that the odour of sulphide of 
carbon can be readily removed by allowing it 
to stand over mercury or corrosive sublimate 
for some time, and then redistilling. 

CARBONATE,- a salt in which the hydrogen , 
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of (hypothetical) carbonic acid (H 2 C0 3 ) is re- 
placed by a metal or other basic radical. 

Prep., Sfc . The processes by which the 
commercial carbonates and many others are 
prepared are described under the respective 
bases. Most of the earthy carbonates are 
found abundantly in nature. In general, the 
salts of this class may be formed by adding an 
alkaline carbonate to a salt of the metal in 
solution by double decomposition. 

Prop. The carbonates of the alkalies are 
soluble in water ; those of the other bases are 
for the most part insoluble, except the water 
is highly charged with carbonic acid. From 
most of them carbonic anhydride or anhydrous 
carbonic acid can be easily expelled by heat. 

Tests. The carbonates are easily distin- 
guished by the following reactions: — They 
dissolve with effervescence in hydrochloric 
acid, and in most other acids ; in some cases a 
gentle heat is required to promote the disen- 
gagement of the gas. — The gas evolved in the 
last, passed into lime water and l^ryta water, 
occasions white precipitates, whiiuh redissolve 
in acids with effervescence, and after the solu- 
tion has been boiled are not reprecipitated by 
liquor of ammonia. — Chloride of calcium and 
chloride of barium give white precipitates in 
solutions of the neutral alkaline carbonates, 
but in solutions of the alkaline bicarbonates 
only after ebullition ; and the precipitates are 
readily soluble with effervescence in acetic 
acid. 

JEstim. The quantity of the metal in an 
alkaline or earthy carbonate may be easily de- 
termined by the ordinary volumetric methods 
of alkalimetry (which see), and the quantity 
of carbonic acid, by the method of Fresenius 
and Will (see Alkalimetry). The apparatus 
figured below, or preferably that shown in the 
article on Alkalimetry, may*be used instead 
of the more complicated contrivance of the* 
German chemists. 



(a.) Flask containing the sample of carbonate for exa- 
mination, stopped by a closely fitting cork, through 
^ which passes thebent _ tube (c)^ _ lantin 

^ position without falling, filled with sulphuric ox 
hydrochloric acid. * 

(c.) A bent tube, connecting the flask with (d). 

(d.) Horizontal tube, filled with small fragments of fused 
or dried chloride of calcium, with a fine orifice at 
the extremity (<?). 

With the apparatus above, which, is that 
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commonly used, a weighed sample of |he car- 
bonate to be examined is placed in the i>ask (a) 
along with a little water, and the small tube 
(b), filled with either sulphuric or hydrochloric 
acid, is carefully introduced. The cork, with 
its chloride of calcium tube (d), is then fitted 
to the flask, and the whole apparatus very 
accurately weighed. 

On inclining the apparatus the acid escapes 
over the -side of tbe small tube, and mixing 
with the liquor in the flask, expels the carbonic 
acid of the carbonate, which is then dried by 
passing over the chloride of calcium. After 
effervescence has ceased, heat should be applied 
to the bottom of the flask, until it he filled 
with steam, to expel the carbonic gas it con- 
tains. The loss of weigRt gives the weight of 
the carbonic acid gas that was contained in 
the sample. The quantity of carbonic acid in 
the carbonates of the metals that do not con- 
tain water, may be determined by heating them 
to redness in a platina crucible. 

CARBONIC ACID. True carbonic 

acid has not yet been obtained in any satisfac- 
tory condition, although tbe solution of car- 
bonic anhydride (often called carbonic acid), 
or anhydrous carbonic acid, is generally 
regarded as such. It forms with bases an 
important series of salts, called the carbonates, 
by double decomposition. 

CARBONIC ANHYDRIDE. C0 2 . Syn. 
Carbonic acid. Carbon dioxide. Fixed 
air, Choke damp ; Acide car^Onique, Ft. ; 
Kohlen satire, Ger. A compound formed 
by the chemical union of carbon and oxygen. 

Hist. Van Helmont recognised carbonic 
acid as a peculiar gas. Dr. Black, in 1757, 
proved that it was a constituent of limestone, 
and gave it tbe name of fixed air; he also 
showed jfliat the causticity of alkalies depended 
on its absence. Bergmann first described it 
as an acid, applying tp it tbe term aerial acid. 
Lavoisier, in 1776, established its true nature, 
and gav3 it the name |t now bears. Faraday, 
in 1823, by pressure at an extremely low tem- 
perature, reduced carbonic acid to a liquid, 
and a few years later Thilorier and Brunei 
obtained it in She solid form. 

Hat. hist Carbonic acid is a constituent 
'of the atmosphere, its presence being essential 
to the existence of vegetable' life onthe globe. 
It il^ues from the earth in many situations, as 
the Grotto del Cane in Italy, the Talley of 
Poison in Jav^ and near the Lake of Laach in 
Germany. It gives to many mineral springs 
their sparkling brilliancy, and is held in solu- 
tion by all natural waters. Combined with 
the basefe, lime *and magnesia especially* it 
exists in large quantities in the crust of the, 
earth. ' It is the chief product of combustion, 
and one of the* products of fermentation. It 
is always being exhaled by animals iff the 
process of respiration, and in smaller quan- 
tities by plants a£ night or in the shade. It 
forme the terrible “ choke-damp” or “ after 
damp** of the coal mines. ^ It k the gas dis- 
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engage^ during the effervescence of soda water 
and other aerated drinks, 'and. the cause of the 
freshness of newly drawn beer. 

Prep. Hydrochloric acid, 1 part, diluted 
with water, 4 or 5 parts, is poured upon frag- 
ments of white marble, previously placed in a 
suitable generating apparatus. 1 

Carbonic acid is rapidly evolved, and may 
be collected, with some loss, over water in the 
pneumatic trough. If required dry, the gas 
must be passed over fragments of fused chlo- 
ride of calcium, placed in a large tube, or 
through a small quantity of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, and collected by displacement or 
over mercury. <r 

From oil of vitriol*- 1 part ; water, 6 parts ; 
and chalk or whiting, part; mixed in a 
suitable vessel, applying agitation. 

Prop. Under ordinary conditions ? carbonic 
acid is a colourless, non-inflammable, irrespir- 
^ able gas, possessing a slightly pungent odour, 
and an acidulous taste. Water absorbs its 
own volume of this gas, and by pressure may- 
be made to take up enormous quantities, form- 
ing carbonated or aerated water. Its sp. gr. 
is 1*520, r hence it may he poured from one 
vessel to another like water. By a pressure 
of thirty atmospheres at 32° Fahr., it is lique- 
fied, the pressure required^decreasing as the 
temperature gets lower. At — 94° Fahr, it 
solidifies into a vitreous transparent mass. 

Carbonic acid, even when greatly diluted 
with air, cannot be inhaled without insensibility 
following. An atmosphere containing more 
than its natural quantity of the gas (1 part in 
2500 parts, by measure) acts upon the system 
as a narcotic poison, hence the danger of over- 
crowded rooms. It is a non-supporter of com- 
bustion, at once extinguishing a lighted candle, 
gas-jet, or even a piece of burning phosphorus, 
when these are placed in a jar of the gas. 

. Pests. It feebly reddens litmus paper, ex- 
tinguishes the flame of a burning taper, and 
forms a white precipitate in aqueous ^solutions 
of lime and baryta, which is soluble in acetic 
acid.^ By the last test, a very small quantity 
of this gas maybe easily Hetec^d in the atmp- 
spbere of rooms, &e. A lighted candle is 
generally used to test an atmosphere suspected* 
to containpcarbonic acid ; r but it is found that 
air that will support combustion will contain 
sufficient of this |*as to cause insensibility. 

Ant., Sfc. The patient should be immedi- 
ately removed into the open air, and placed 
on bis back with the head slightly raised. Cold 
water should be dashed over the body, hot 
ivater or mustard poultices applied to the feet, 
and ammonia (carefully) to the nostrils. 

’ Brandy-and- water and other stimulants may 
be administered. Continued friction on the 
surface of the body is also very useful. If the 

1 A large flask, provided with a b*nt glass tube for con- 
veymg the gas, and a tube- funnel for introducing the 
ado, is the most convenient form of apparatus. A tubu- 
JaM retort may be used, but the generating flask or bottle 
os tube preferred. 


patient has ceased to breathe, artificial respira- 
tion should he attempted. This may he done 
by gently pressing down the ribs, and forcing 
up the diaphragm, and then suddenly with- 
drawing the pressure. The inhalation of air, 
mixed with very little chlorine gas, has also 
been recommended. Wells, cellars, or other 
underground apartments, containing carbonic 
acid in poisonous quantities, may be freed from 
this gas by pumping it out, in the same way 
as water, observing to allow the suction hose 
to fully reach the floor or bottom of the place. 
Fresh slaked lime or milk of lime, copiously 
thrown in, will have a like effect, by absorb- 
ing the gas. Free ventilation, whenever it 
can he established, is, however, not only the 
cheapest, hut the most efficient remedy. See 

\ &P T-f YTC TX . 

CARBONIC OXIDE. CO. Syn. Pbotoxide 

OF GABOON, CABBON MONOXIDE, Ga'SEOTTS 
OXIDE OE CABBON , OxX'dUM CABBON'iCUM, 
L. A gaseops compound of carbon and oxy- 
gen, containing less oxygen than is contained 
in carbonic acid. 

Prep. 1. From carbonic acid gas passed over 
fragments of Gharcoal, heated to redness in a 
tube of porcelain or iron. 

2. From crystallised oxalic acid, gently heated 
with 5 or 6 times its weight of strong sulphu- 
ric acid in a glass retort. 

3. From ferrocyanide of potassium in fine 
powder, and 8 or 10 times its weight of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, heated together in 
a glass retort. 

Ohs. All the processes except the last give a 
mixture of carbonic acid and oxide. It is 
therefore necessary to pass the gas through 
a caustic alkaline solution or milk of lime, to 
depriye it of carbonic acid. It may then be 
passed over dr^d chloride of calcium, to de- 
prive it of moisture. It may be collected either 
over mercury or water, as the latter absorbs 
very little of this gas. 

Prop. Carbonic oxide is colourless, inodor- 
ous, neutral, inflammable, and irrespirable. It 
is extremely poisonous, 1$ mixed with air being 
sufficient to cause dangerous drowsiness. The 
deaths produced by the combustion of charcoal 
in close rooms are now attributed to this gas. 
The antidotes , <fcc., are the same as for poison- 
ing from inhaling carbonic acid, 

' CAE/BURETTED HYDROGEN. See Hx- 

DBOGKEN, * 

r CARDAMOM. Byn. Cabd'amtjm; Cabda- 
mo'mttm, B. P. The seed or fruit of the 
JBlettaHa Cardamomum forms the officinal 
cardamom. It is warm, pungent, carminative, 
and stomachic, and is largely used as a condi- 
ment in the East, and in Europe as an adju- 
vant in other medicines. Several kinds of 
cafdamoms nsed medicinally and as spices are 
produced by the genus Amomum, belonging 
to the natural order Zwgiberacece, the Ginger 
family. 

CARMINATIVES. Medicines that allay 
flatulency and spasmodic pains. Among the 
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i * 

principal carminatives are aniseed, caeaway tin (spirits of tin), cautiously dropped hi until 
seed, cabdamoms, cassia, cinnamon, GUN- all the carmine is precipitated ; it is collected, 
g-eb, peppeemint, and the peppebs. To drained, and dried, as before. JProd. 1| oz. 
these may be added abdent spibits, and 3. (French process.) From cochineal (in 
most of the abomatio essences and ting- powder), 1 lb., boiled for 15 minutes, in water, 
tubes. See Mixtubss, Patent Medicines, 3 galls. ; cream of tartar (in powder), 1 oz., is 
&c. then added, the boiling further continued for 

CAMIN& Byn. CabMine bed, VEge- 10 minutes, and powdered alum, 1& oz., thrown 
table sCABjpET j Cabmi'num, L. A beautiful in; after another 2 minutes’ boil, the heat is 
red pigment prepared from the cochineal in- withdrawn, and in 5 or 6 minutes more, the 
sect. clear portion is decanted into porcelain vessels. 

Prep. The preparation of carmine is little which are set aside until the carmine falls 
understood, but success in its manufacture down. 

* depends less on any mystery connected with 4. (German process.) Pondered cochineal, 
the process than on the employment of the 1 lb., water, 4 galls.; boil 15 minutes, add 
purest water and the best materials, and the pbwdered alum, 1 oz. ; boil 3 minutes longer, 
exercise of moderate care, dexterity, and pa- remove the heat, allow the liquor to settle for 
tience. The following forms will produce car- 5 minutes, pour off the clear portion into por- 
mine of the richest hues down to ordinary and celain or earthenware vessels, and set them 
common, according to the skill possessed by aside for 3 or 4 days. The carmine is found 
the manipulator. deposited on the bottom of the vessel, and 

1. ( Madame Cenette’s process .) Cochineal must he now carefully drained and dried, as 
(in powder) ? 2 lbs., is boiled in pure rftver water, before. The decanted liquor yields more car- 
15 galls , for 2 hours, when refined saltpetre mine by standing in fresh vessels. Product. 
(bruised), 3 oz., is added to the decoction, and About 1| oz. ; besides £ oz., or more, of an 
the whole boiled for 3 of 4 minutes longer ; inferior quality obtained as a second deposit, 
salt of sorrel, 4 oz., is next added, and the 5. (English process.) Prom cochineal, 1 lb., 
boiling again renewed for 10 or 12 minutes ; and carbonate of potash, £ oz., boiled in water, 
the heat is now removed, and the liquid 7 galls., for 15 minutes ; the vessel is then 
allowed to settle for about 4 hours, after which removed from the fire, and powdered alum, 
time it is decanted with a syphon, into shallow 1 oz., added; the liquor is then well agitated 
plate-like vessels, and set aside for three weeks, and allowed to settle for about 15 minutes 
At the end of this time the film of mould longer ; the clear liquid is next decanted into 
which has formed on the surface is dexterously a clean copper, and isinglass, £ oz., dissolved 
and carefully removed, without breaking it or in water, 1 pint (and strained), added; as soon 
disturbing the liquid beneath it. The remain- as a coagulum forms upon the surface, the heat 
ing fluid is next very carefully removed with a is removed, and the liquid is strongly agitated 
syphon, and the adhering moisture, as far as with a bone or silver spatula, after which it is 
possible, drained off, or sucked up with a allowed to repose for 20 or 30 minutes. The 
pipette. The residuum* which i%the carmine, deposited carmine must be drained and dried, 
is dried in the shade, and possesses extraor* ^ before. 

dinary lustre and beauty. Ols. The best black doehineal is generally 

2. (Alxon or Langlois process.) Powdered used for the preparation of carmine. Por 
cochineal, 1 lb., is boiled in river water, 4 galls., ordinary qualities, spirits of tin (bichloride) is 
for 10 minutes, when carbonate of soda, f oz.* added to the decoction as a precipitant, and 
dissolved in . water, 1 pint, is added, and the the liquid being put into suitable vessels 
whole again boiled for $ hour longer ; when (wash-hand basins ansv^er very well), a deposit 
the decoction is. cold, alum (in fine powder), of carmine slowly* takes place. Neither expo- 
£ oz., is thrown in, and the liquid agitated sure to solar light nor artificial heat is advisable 
rapidly until it is entirely dissolved; after 20 during the drying, hut .the latter must never- 
minutes* repose, it is decanted into another theless^be effected with all possible expedition* 
vessel, and clarified by heating it with the Hence, the finer shades of carmine can only be 
whites of 2 eggs ; the perfectly clear liquid is successfully made during certain states of 
then allowed to repose for 40 minutes or , weather; as in very hot weather the liquid 
longer, when it is decanted, and the carmine rapidly sours or ferments, and the deposit is 
which it has deposited is collected* drained on more or less dissolved; whilst in dull, damp 

, a filter, and dried on shallow plates covered weather, it is difficult to dry the precipitate * 

' with silver paper. The product by either of sufficiently, which is then apt to become mouldy,' 
the above processes varies from 9| to 10£ on and to lose colour. The researches of Pelletier 
the weight of the cochineal employed in them, and Caventou tend to show that the solution 

3. ( China or Spirit process.) Cochineal, lib.? of tin used as a precipitant, should beat the* 
is boiled for 15 minutes, in water, 3 galls., maximum of oxidation or chlorination, to pro*' 
powdered alum, 1 dr., is next added, and the duce the richest shades of carmine. Thatffirst 
whole again boiled for 5 or 6 minutes; when deposited is, in all cases, the most beautiful, 
the liquid has become cold, the dear portion and the quality gradually deteriorateif'as the 
is decanted, and again heated, and solution of process proceeds. 6 br 7 chsi wy of carmine 
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of thel very finest quality can hence be ob- 
tained from X lb. of cocblneal. 

Prop., Sfc, Pure carmine is a very light, 
lustrous, scarlet powder, entirely soluble in 
ammonia, a test by which its purity is readily 
determined. Mr. Warren De la Rue says the 
pure colouring principle of cochineal is car- 
minic acid. By digesting ammonia on carmine, 
until all the colour is taken up, filtering and 
adding acetic acid and alcohol, till the whole 
is precipitated ; and lastly, carefully washing 
the precipitate with spirit of wine, at proof, 
and drying in the shade, carmine of the richest 
and most lustrous hue, may be obtained even 
from samples of inferior quality. 

Uses, fyc. As a pigment in velvet and minia- 
ture painting, and toi tinting artificial flowers, 
and as rouge for the complexion. The pow- 
dered cochineal (cartnine grounds), from which 
the coloured liquor (liquid rouge, carmine 
liquor), has been decanted, is used by the paper 
Stainers, and both are used in the preparation 
of carminated lake. 

Blue Carmine, See Indigo. 

Liq'uid Carmine. Syn. Fluid carmine, 
Liquid rouge, Carmine ink. Prep. 1. A 
solution of carmine in ammonia water, or spirits 
of hartshorn. Very rich and beautiful. 

%. The residual liquor^ of the process of 
making carmine. Inferior, The first is used 
in velvet and miniature painting, and for 
tinting artificial flowers ; the second for com- 
mon purposes, as a stain or wash. 

Pur'ple Carmine. See Murexide. 

CARBONIC ACID. C 14 H 14 0 8 . Prep. (W. 
De la Rue.) The powdered insect, after treat- 
ment with ether to remove the fat, is digested 
in water. The decoction of cochineal is pre- 
cipitated by adding a solution of acetate of 
lead, and the impure carminate off. lead thus 
formed, after being washed with water, is sus- 
pended in water, and decomposed by a streak 
of sulphuretted hydrogen ; the whole process 
is repeated with the decanted solution, so ob- 
tained ; the second solution is then evaporated 
to dryness (in vacuo over sulphuric acid), dis- 
solved in absolute aloohol, digested on some 
washed crude carminate of l£ad (to separate a 
little phosphoric acid), and, lastly, mixed with 
ether (tp precipitate some nitrogenised matte?) j 
the residuum obtainecf by careful evaporation 
(in vacuo) is pure carminic acid, , 

Prop*, tyc. A purple-brown mass, yielding 
a rich-red powder; it is freely soluble in water 
and alcohol; slightly soluble in ether; and 
without decomposition in oil of vitriol; it is 
feebly acid; its salts are termed carminates, 
only two or three of which liave been examined. 
According to Mr. De la Rue, this acid con- 
stitutes the pure colouring matter of cochi- 
neal. * 

CAROTTETE. C^H^O. A crystalline, copper- 
red substance, obtained fjom the root of the 
*Ekmcu$ camta (satiivd) or garden carrot. It 
is tasteless; odourless; neutral; fusible; in- 
flammable ; insoluble in ether and water; 


slightly soluble in alcohol; and very soluble 
in the mixed and volatile oils. 

CAR/PETS. Considerations of cleanliness 
and economy demand a few words on carpets 
and hearth-rugs. We are assured by an ex- 
perienced person, that ^before proceeding to 
sweep a carpet, a few handfuls of waste tea- 
leaves should he sprinkled over it (say some 
five or six minutes before). A stiff hair broom 
or hair brush only should he employed, unless 
the carpet he very dirty, when a whisk or 
carpet-broom may be used first, followed by 
another made of hair, to take off the loose 
dust. The frequent use of a stiff “carpet- 
broom 99 (those made of cane or birch are here 
alluded to), soon wears off the beauty of the 
best carpet. An ordinary clothes-brush, or a 
clean one, resembling tbe dirt brush used for 
shoes, is best adapted for superior carpets. 
When carpets are very dirty, they should he 
cleaned by shaking and beating. “If you 
must have a carpet, take it up two or three 
times a year, instead of once. A dirty carpet 
literally iitecfcs the room : if you consider the 
enormous quantity of organic matter from 
the feet of people coming in, which must 
saturate it, this is by no means surprising.” 
(Miss Nightingale.) In laying down carpets, 
it is very advisable, at first, to cover the 
floor beneath them with large sheets of thick 
paper, so as to prevent dust from rising 
between the boards. Old drugget, sacking, 
matting, or any similar substance, will effect 
the same purpose, and will, moreover, ma- 
terially increase the durability of the carpet, 
by preserving it from the contact of the hard 
floor. 

Brussels Carpets may he cleaned with 
ox-gall (1 pint to a pailful of water), and a 
scrubbing-br^sh and floor-cloth; afterwards 
rinsing them in fresh water applied in the 
same way. They should be previously per- 
fectly freed from dust by beating, and should 
be nailed down before commencing the above 
operations. Great care should be taken' to 
rub them as dry as possible with a clean dry 
floor-cloth. A small portion only should be 
done at a time, and a dry windy day selected 
for the purpose. A carpet' treated in this 
manner will be greatly refreshed in colour, 
particularly the greens. 

Kidderminster Carpets will scarcely bear 
the above treatment without becoming so soft 
as to get speedily dirty again. This may in 
some measure he prevented, by brushing them 
over with a hot weak solution of size in water, 
to which a little alum has been added, °Curd 
soap, dissolved in hot water, may be used 
instead of ox-gall, but it is more likely to 
injure the colours, if produced by false dyes, 
<When there are spots of grease on the car- 
peting, they may be covered with curd soap, 
dissolved in boiling water, and rubbed with a 
brush until the stains axe removed, when they 
must be cleaned with warm water as before. 
The addition of a little gall to the snap renders 
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it more efficacious. Some persons employ a 
mixture of soap, fuller’s earth, and turpentine, 
for the same purpose. Benzol rapidly removes 
the grease stains, and may be advantageously 
substituted for preparations of soap. 

CAR'RAGEEN. Sgn. T'rish moss ; Cron'- 
rres, L. The Chondrus crispus of botanists, 
a well-known alga or seaweed. It contains a 
large proportion of a peculiar jelly, called 
carrageen'in or pect'in. This may be puri- 
fied by agitation with dilute alcohol and fil- 
tration. The jelly forms an agreeable article 
of diet. It is used to a limited extent for 
thickening colours in calico printing. In 
medicine, carrageen is used in the form of a 
jelly and decoction as a demulcent, and is 
often prescribed in pulmonary complaints. 
See Fixature, Paste, Strep. 

CAB/ROT. Syn. Caro'ta, L. The seed is 
carminative and diuretic; the expressed juice 
of the root is anthelmintic. Scraped raw 
carrot is sometimes employed as a stimulant 
application to sore nipples ; the bailed root as 
a poultice to sores and tumours. ;,s an article 
of food, unless young and well dressed, carrots 
are rather indigestible. 

CAR'THAMIN. C 14 H 16 0 7 . Syn. Ptjee 

ROEGKE, Sap'pLOWER CARMINE, SaEELOWER 
take. The red colouring matter of Cartha - 
mus tinctorious or safflower, formerly much 
used as a dye, particularly in the form of pink 
saucers for dyeing stockings. 

Prep. 1. Safflower, exhausted by washing 
it with water (or with water acidulated with 
acetic acid), is dried, coarsely pulverised, and 
the powder digested in a weak solution of car- 
bonate of sodium ; pieces of clean white cotton 
or calico are then immersed in the solution, 
and acetic acid gradually added in slight 
excess; the cotton is next washed, dried, and 
digested in a fresh quantity of ^dilute solution 
of carbonate of sodium, and agitation em-" 
ployed until the whole of the colour is again 
dissolved; the new solution is filtered and 
slightly super-saturated with citric acid (or 
acetic acid) ; the earth amin, which falls down 
in rich carmine-red flocks, is lastly washed 
with cold distilled water, and dried. 

2, Washed safflower (dried and powdered), 
any quantity; aqueous solution of carbonate 
of sodium (containing 15£ of carbonate), q. s. 
to form a thick paste ; after some hours press 
out the red liquor, nearly; neutralise it with 
acetic acid, put in cotton as before, and add 
acetic acid in slight excess; the next day 
remove the cotton and wash it in water holding 
in solution 5$ of carbonate of sodium, until the 
colour is dissolved out, after which precipitate 
with citric acid, as before. 

Prop., Sfc. An amorphous, brilliant, green- 
ish powder ; nearly insoluble in water, soluble 
in alcohol, forming a gorgeous purple solution, 
and in weak alkaline lyes, giving an equally 
beautiful red one. 

CAR'THAMUS. Syn. In bo- 

twy> a genus of composite plants the most 


important species of which is Carthauus tine- 
torius , the safflower. 1 * The florets of this yield 
a beautiful pink dye (see above), and are some- 
times used to adulterate hay saffron. The 
“ cake saffron ” of the shops consists entirely 
of safflower and mucilage. The fruits, com- 
monly called “ seeds,” yield by expression the 
useful oil known in India as Koosum oil. 

CABUM (PTYCHOTIS) AjWaN. Ind. Ph. 
Syn. Ajwain or Omtjm plant. Habitat. ' 
Tropical Africa ? Much cultivated in India. 
— Officinal pevrt. The fruit {Pructus Ptychotis, 
Ajwain fruit). Occurs in the form of minute 
umbelliferous fruits, which, examined with a 
lens, are seen to be covered with prominent 
tubercles, extremely aromatic, evolving, when 
rubbed, a strong odour 11 resembling that of 
common thyme. Taste somewhat bitter, and 
very pungent. Its virtues reside in a volatile 
oil. — Properties. Valuable stimulant, carmina- 
tive, and antispasmpdic. — Therapeutic uses. 
In flatulence, flatulent colic, atonic dyspepsia, " 
and diarrhoea, it is a remedy of much 
value. 

Oil op Ajwain, or Omem (Oleum Ptycho- 
tie). The oil obtained by distiflation w from the 
fruit. Recently prepared, colourless* but soon 
acquires a yellowish tinge. It has the, odour 
of the fruit, and am acrid burning taste, Sp. 
gr. about 0*88. — pose . 1 to 3 drops on sugar 
or in emulsion. 

Ajwain?, or Omem Water (AquaPtyehotis). 
Take of ajwain fruit, bruised, 20 oz.; water, 

2 galls. Distil a gallon,— Pose. I to 2 fluid 
ounces. A valuable carminative; also useful 
in disguising the taste of disagreeable drugs, 
especially castor oil, and obviating their ten- 
dency to cause nausea and griping. 

CARYOPH'YLLDr. C 10 hJ5. Syn. Clove 
camphor Clove resin. A crystalline sub- 
stance, isomeric with ordinary camphor, which 
deposits from oil of cloves in needles. 

CARYOPH'YLLTJS. See Clove. 

CASCARH/LA. Syn. Cascarillae cortex 
(B. P.), L. The hark of Croton eleutheria or 
the seaside balsam, a tree growing in the Ba- 
hamas and Jamaica. * It is an aromatic hitter, 
stomachic, and tonic. — Pose. 10 grs. to 30 grs., 
in the form of powder, infusion, or tincture; 
in diarrhoea, dysentery, dyspepsia, low fevers, 
intermittents, &e. * 

Ci&CARIL'IJRE. Syn. Cascaril'lina. 
Prep. (Duval.) Cascarilla 31 exhausted with 
cold water, by^ percolation, precipitated with 
acetate of lea<?, and the filtrate treated with 
sulphuretted hydrogen; the filtered liquid, 
after agitation with animal charcoal and filtra- 
tion, is gently ^aporated to dryness. The 
powder is redissolved in boiling alcohol and 
crystallised by very slow or by spontaneo us ^ 
evaporation, ft has a bitter taste, and J j j Sp 
reaction; its aqueous solution is 
by the ferric salts and tincture of — 
Pose. 1 to 3 grs. ; in dyspepsia, &c. 

CASE-HARD'ENING. Syn. Steel ser'- 
TACIN<3> The operate of giving a surface of 
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steel to firon goods. Tools, fire-irons, fenders, and the curd tlien well washed with dilute 
keys, &c,, are usually case-hardened. acid, and finally with pure water. The curd 

Process. 1. The goods (finished in every so prepared is dissolved hy digestion at 110° 
respect hut polishing) are put into an iron Fahr., with a large quantity of water ; the 
box, and covered with animal or vegetable char- solution, after filtration, is coagulated with 
coal, and “cemented” at a red heat, for a carbonate of ammonia ; th^coagulum is washed 
period varying with the size and description with water, ether, and alcohol, and final ly 
of the articles operated on ; these, when taken dried. 

.out, are hardened by plunging into water, or Prop., £fc. Coagulated caseine. is readily 
oil, if they are of a delicate nature. dissolved by the alkalies and alkaline carbon- 

2. (Moxon.) Cow’s horn or hoof is baked or ates. The most remarkable property of caseine 
thoroughly dried, and pulverised ; to this is is its coagulation by certain animal membranes, 
added an equal quantity of bay salt, and the as in the process of cheese-making, with 
whole is made into a paste with stale chamber- rennet. See Lactabin. 
lye, or white wine vinegar; the iron is covered CASKS. The care and management of casks 
with this mixture, aijd hedded in it, in loam, is an important affair in a large establishment, 
or inclosed in an iron bos. In this form it is It is found that they last longest when stored 
laid on the hearth of the forge to dry and either in a dry situation, or in one uniformly 
harden, then it is put*into the fire, and blown Very nioist. Continual variations from the 
till the lump has a blood-red beat (no higher), one to the other speedily rot them. As soon 
It is hardened as before, as casks are emptied they should he bunged, 

* 3. Coat the goods with a paste made of a down quite air-tight; with as much care as if 

concentrated solution of prUssiate of pbtash they were fgll, .by which means they will be 
and loam ; then expose them to a strong red preserved boch sweet and sound. Should any 
heat, and when it has fallen to a dull red, of the hoops become loose, they should be im- 
plunge the whole into cold water. mediately driven up tight, which will at once 

4. The goods, previously polished and prevent the liability of their being lost or mis- 
finished, are heated to a bright red and placed, as well as the casks fouling or becom- 
rnbbed or sprinkled over Crith prussiate of ing musty from the admission of air. For this 
potash. As soon as the prussiate appears to purpose, those out of use should be oecasion- 
be decomposed and dissipated, the articles are ally hauled over and examined, 
plunged into cold water* Numerous plans are adopted for cleaning 

Obs. The ^process of case-hardening has and pueieying casks, among which are the 
been well conducted when the surface of the following : — 

metal proves sufficiently hard to resist a file. 1. Wash them well out with oil of vitriol. 
The last two plans are a great improvement dilated with an equal weight of water, 
upon the common method. By the topical 2. Wash them first with a little chloride of 
application of prtfcssiate of potash (ferrocyanide lime and warm water, and then with water 
of potassium) any part of a piece of iron may soured with oil of vitriol, 
he case-hardened, without interfering with the 3. Match them with sulphur, or with sul- 

rest. ^hur mixed with a little saltpetre. 

Case-Hardening Powders. Syn. Case- 4. Unhead them and whitewash them with 
ha&dening compositions. 1. Prussiate of fresh milk of lime, made pretty strong. This 
potash, dried and powdered. r plan is commonly followed for brewers’ vats. 

2. Prussiate of potash, 3 parts; sal-ammoniac, 5. Bemove the heads, and char the insides 

1 part ; mix. of the staves by the aid of a fire of shavings, 

3. Sal-ammoniac and °bone-dust, of each, kindled within them. 

2 parts; prussiate of potash, r 'l part. (See 6. A simpler, safer, and more effectual 

above*) f method of charring them than the last, is to 

CA'SEHL Syn. Ca'sejjm, Ca'sein, Lact-' wash the dry casks out with strong oil of 
albu'men, Albumen oe milk. The rptro- vitriol (sp. gr. 1*854), This not only purifies 
genous principle of milk. Cheese made from the surface of the staves, but penetrates into 
skimmed milk ancf well pressed, is nearly pure all the cracks, some«of which might escape the 
caseine. (Liebig.) r action of the fire. 

> Prep. 1. The curd obtained by adding 7. Steam has lately been applied to the in- 
dilute sulphuric acid to milk is well washed sides of casks, with great advantage. High- 
&nd dissolved in carbonate ^of soda. It is pressure steam is driven in at the bung-bole, 
allowed to stand for 24 hours, to let the oil at the same time that the cask is violently 
rise to the surface, and when this is properly agitated (a heavy chain having been pre- 
skimmed off, the caseine is precipitated by an viously put into it), until all the dirt and bad 
acid. The process is repeated r a second time, smell is removed. 

arid the coagulum digested with alcohol and 8. A lye of pearlash or soda, mixed with 
ether, and dried. With all these precautions milk of lime, as well as strong hot brine, and 
the caseine still contains some saline matter other similar liquors, have been adopted bj 
which cannot be removed. some persons, and are highly spoken of. 

is coagulated by hydrochloric acid, 9. The coopers bcfil the staves for gin basks 
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in a strong lye of alum before placing them 
together, to prevent their colouring the spirit, 
but washing with oil of vitriol is a better 
plan. 

10. Some persons fill musty casks with 
water, and add 3 o^ 4 lbs. of coarsely pow- 
dered fresh burnt charcoal, and agitate well 
for a few days. 

Obs . In all the above processes the great- 
est care must be taken to scald,’ or soak and 
well rinse out the casks after the treatment de- 
scribed. See Brewing- Utensils, Matches, 
&c. 

CAS'SAREEP. The expressed juice of the 
sweet cassava, concentrated by heat and fla- 
voured with aromatics. It is used in the 
West Indies as a condiment. (See below.) 

CAS'SAVA. A poisonous shrub cultivated in 
the West Indies, and in many parts of South 
America, for the sake of the starchy matter 
contained in its roots. It belongs to the 
natural order JStvphorbiacece , and is known to 
botanists under the names Manihot utilissima 
(Pohl), Janijpha manihot (Humholdt), and 
Jatropha manihot (Linn.), the former being 
that now generally adopted. The name “bit- 
ter cassava” is commonly given to it in the 
West Indies, to distinguish it from another 
species of the same genus, Manihot aipi (Pohl), 
which, from having no poisonous properties, is 
named the “sweet cassava.” The roots of 
both species yield the starch, but those of the 
poisonous plant are the richer. 

The roots, after being well washed and 
scraped, are rasped or grated, and the pulp 
thus formed is subjected to strong pressure, to 
expel the poisonous juice which it contains. 
The compressed pulp is next thoroughly dried 
over the fire, being constantly stirred the 
whole time, by which any regaining portion 
of the noxious juice is either volatilised or de- 
composed. It now forms cassava meal/ 
When it is further prepared by grinding, it 
forms EINE CASSAVA MEAL, Or CASSAVA ELOUR. 
When the compressed pulp is baked on a hot 
plate, it forms cassava bread or cassava 
cakes, the flavour of which greatly resembles 
that of Scotch oat-cakes. See Tapioca. 

CAS'SIA. In botany , a genus of the na- 
tural order Leguminosoe, including several im- 
portant medicinal plants. The “ purging 
cassia,” Cassia fistula (Linn.), produces pocjs 
containing a soft, blackish pulp. (See below, 
also Senna.) 

Cassia Pulp. Syn. Cassia pr^para'ta, 
Cassijs pulpa (B. P.), L. Prep, The cassia 
(pods or fruit), broken lengthwise, are mace- 
rated in sufficient distilled water to cover 
them, for six hours, constantly stirring ; and 
the purified pulp strained through a hair 
sieve, and evaporated to the consistence o$ a 
confection in a water hath. — Dose. As a mild 
laxative, 1 to 2 drs.; as a purgative, f oz. to 
jL£ oz. 

CASSOLETTES (Scented). See Pastilles 
and Peretfmerx. 
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CAS'TOR. Syn. Casto^relm, L. (B. P.). 
“ The follicles of tl!e prepuce of the Castor 
fiber or beaver, filled with a peculiar secre- 
tion.” (Ph. L.) “A peculiar secretion from 
the preputial follicles.” (Ph. E. and D.) It 
is often sophisticated ; a fraud readily detected 
by the “ absence of the membranous partition 
in the interior of the hags, as well as by the 
altered smell and taste.” (Ure.) Russian 
castor, which is very rare, may he distin- 
guished by a tincture of 1-I6th part in alco- 
hol, being of the colour of deep sherry, while 
that with American castor is of the colour of 
London porter. (Pereira.) — Dose . 1 to 2 

drs. or more, in powder or paade into pills ; in 
nervous and spasmodic affections, Especially in 
hysteria, epilepsy, and o\her like diseases of 
females. 

CAS'TORIN’. Syn . Castorin'a, Castorefm 
camphor. When castor is cut into small 
pieces and boiled in about 6 times its weight 
of alcohol, crystalline substance (dastorin) is 
deposited by the filtered tincture in cooling. 
By re-solution in alcohol, it may be obtained 
under the form of colourless, prismatic, acieular 
crystals. 

Obs. Genuine Russian castor* although the 
most expensive, must be employed in the 
above process, as scarcely any castorin can be 
obtained from the American variety. 

Drop., fyc. Castorin has the odour of castor, 
and a coppery taste ; it is inflammable, and is 
soluble both in ether and hot alcbhol. 

CAS'TOR OIL. See Oils. 

CASTS. In preparing casts and inoulds 
with gelatin, wax, fusible metal, and similar 
substances, it is important to use them at the 
lowest temperature compatible with fluidity ; 
as when only a few degrees hotter, the water 
which adheres to the things from which the 
casts are taken, is converted into vapour, and 
produces hubbies. Fusible metal may he al- 
lowed to cool in a teacup until just ready to 
set at thfe edges, and then poured into the 
moulds. In this way beautiful casts from 
moulds of wood, or of other similar substances, 
may he procured. When taking impressions 
from gems, seals, <fec., the fused alloy should 
be placed on paper or pasteboard, and stirred 
Vboufc till it becomes pasty, fron^ incipient 
cooling, at which moment the gem, die, or seal, 
should be suddenly stamped on it, and a very 
sharp impression will then tfh obtained. 

CATALEPSY. Syn. Trance ; Catalep'sis, 
Catalep'sia, Xu A disease in which the 
organs of sense and motion cease to exercise 
their functions, and the heart and lungs feebly 
perform, their offices, and in a scarcely percep- 
tible manner. The paroxysm generally comes 
on without previous warning, and its duration 
varies from a feV minutes to several days, and 
if medical reports are to he credited, sometimes 
for a much longer period. Dr* Cullen, Seriously 
affirms that this disease is always counter- 
feited. ,'i >t 

Treat. Ammoniacal stimulants applied to 
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the nostrils, and spirituous liquors injected Catechu, Bengal. Rusty hrown colour ex- 
into the stomach, with general friction of the ternally; porous, and more, friable than the 
body, and free access to pure air, are the best preceding. Sp. gr. 1*28. Richness in tannin, 
remedies. Electricity and galvanism should 49*5$. 

also be had recourse to, when the necessary Catechu, Malaba'r. Resembles the last in 
apparatus is at hand. appearance, hut is more brittle and gritty. 

CATAPLASMS. See Poultices. Sp. gr. 1*40. Richness in tannin, 45*5$. 

CATARACT. <An opaque condition of the Of the above varieties the first is the one 
lens of the eye. It is a common cause of generally employed in medicine, and which 
blindness. It can only be cured by a surgical commonly passes by the name of catechu. The 
operation. second popularly passes under the name of 

CATARRH'. Syn. Catarrh'us, L. The terra Japonioa (Japan earth), from the old 
« cold in the head,” or “ cold on the chest,” belief that it was of mineral origin, 
of domestic medicine. Influenza is a severer Catechu, Pale, is prepared at Singapore 
form of this complaint, and has been called and in the Eastern Archipelago. It generally 
epidemic catarrh, r occurs in cubical reddish-brown pieces, porous, 

The common symptoms of catarrh are a bitter, and astringent in taste. Entirely 
copious discharge from the eyes and nose, a soluble in boiling water ; the. solution, when 
hoarseness, and generally a cough, more or cold, is not rendered blue by iodine. Of 100 
less severe. The exciting causes are sudden parts, only 60 are dissolved by cold water, and 
^ changes of temperature, and exposure to cur- the solution is bright. Thirty parts of isin- 
rents of cold air while the body is heated ; glass precipitate the whole of the astringent 
hence the frequency of colds in hot and matter. — Tpst. Sp. gr. 1*39, “ The pale 

changeable weather. catechu befiig already in the Edin., the B. P. 

Treat. A light diet should be adopted, and 1864, retained it with the black ; but the black 
animal food and fermented and spirituous is the one adopted by all other pharmacopoeias, 
liquors should be particularly avoided. Some and is preferred in the arts and manufactures ; 
mild aperient should be administered; and it is well known to he far superior to 
when the symptoms are severe, or fever or the pale in astringency, and is always to 
headache is present, small diaphoretic doses of be had of good quality ; it is therefore a 
antimonials, accompanied by copious draughts matter of surprise and regret that it has been 
of diluents, ,as barley water, weak tea, or rejected from the ‘British Pharmacopoeia/” 
gruel, should be taken. This treatment, ex- (Squire.) 

cept in very had cases, will generally effect a JEJstim. It is often of importance to the 
cure. tanner and dyer to determine the richness of 

CATECHOL Syn. Catechu'io acid, Re- this article in tannic acid or tannin. The 
SINOUS TAn'nin. When cubical gamhir, or following are two simple methods : — 
catechu, in powder, is treated with cold water, 1. Exhaust a weighed sample (in powder) 
a portion remains undissolved. This is cate- with ether, and evaporate by the heat of a hot- 
chin. By repeated solutions in alcohol, it may water hath. The product, which is the tannin, 
he obtained under the form of white, silky, <1 must then be accurately weighed, 
acicular crystals. 2. Dissolve the sample (in powder) in hot 

Trop., Sfc. Catechin strikes a green colour water, let it cool out of contact with the air, 
with the salts of iron, but does not precipitate filter, and add a solution of gelatin, as long as 
gelatin. When dissolved in caustic potassa, a precipitate falls. The precipitate, after being 
and the solution exposed to the air, it ah- washed and dried at a steam heat, contains 
sorbs oxygen, and japonic ^cid is formed. 40$ of tannin. 

If, instead of caustic potassa, carbonate of Uses, Sfe. Catechu is extensively employed 
potassa is employed, it is converted into ruti$ in medicine, both internally and externally, as 
acid. m * an astringent. It is used to flavour British 

CATECHU- Syn. Cas"hew, Cutch, <?am'- brandy, and by the tanners as a substitute for 
Bis ; Cat'echu $?h. L. E. & D.), Ter'ra Ja- <?ak bark. With it the dyer produces, inex- 
pon'ioa, L. ; Caohou, Er. “ The extract from pensively, many of* his most pleasing browns, 
the wood of Acacia Catechu , #r from the leaf Alum mordants are mostly employed in dyeing 
of Uncatia Gambir.” (Pale catechu, Cate- with catechu. “ The salts of copper with sal- 
chu Pallidum, B. P.) Also of the u kernels of ammoniac cause it to give a bronze ooloub, 
% areca catechu ; probably, *too, from other which is very fast ; the proto-chloride of tin, 
plants.” (Ph. E.) The term is now applied a brownish yellow; the per-ehloride of tin, 
to several extracts similar in appearance and with the addition of nitrate of copper, a deep- 
properties to that of Acacia Cpteehu. bronze hue ; acetate of alumina, alone, a 

There are several varieties of catechu known r£ddish brown, and with nitrate of copper, 
in commerce, of which the principal are — a reddish- olive gray,* nitrate of iron, a 

Catechu, Bombay. Eirm, brittle, dark dark-brown gray. Eor dyeing a golden 
brown, of a nniform texture, and a glossy, coppee-brown, it has entirely superseded 
semi-resinous, and uneven fracture. Sp. gr. madder; 1 lb. of it being equivalent to 6 lbs. 
1*39. Richness in tannin, 52$. of this root.” {U&.)-~Dose. 10 grs. toSOgrs. 
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in solution, in water, or made into a bolus, or 
sucked as a lozenge. 

CAT'GTJT. The prepared and twisted in- 
testines of animals. Prep. The guts, taken 
whilst warm from the animal, are thoroughly 
cleaned, freed from adherent fat, and well 
rinsed in pure water. They are next soaked 
for about 2 days in water, after which they 
are laid on a table and scraped with a copper- 
plate, having a semicircular notch, beginning 
the operation at the smaller end. In this way 
the mucous and peritoneal membranes are 
removed. The guts are then put into fresh 
water, and soaked until the next day, when 
they are again scraped, the larger ends cut 
off, and after well washing, again steeped for 
a night in fresh water, and then for 2 or 3 
hours in a weak lye of pearlash or potash (2 
oz. to the gal.). They are lastly washed in 
clean water, and passed through a polished 
hole in a piece of brass to smooth and equalise 
their surface; after which they are twisted, 
and sorted, according to the purposes for 
which they are intended. For ma&y purposes 
the prepared gut is dyed or sulphured, and 
rubbed with olive oil. It improves by age. 
Bed or black ink, or any of the simple dyes or 
stains, are used to colour it. 

Uses, 8fc. Catgut is employed in several of 
the arts. The strings of harps, violins, &c., 
are formed of this material. Whipcord is 
made from catgut, which is sewed together 
while soft with the filandre or scrapings, after 
which it is put into a frame and twisted. 
Bowstrings for hatmakers are made out of the 
largest intestines, 4 to 12 of which are twisted 
together, until the cord is extended to 15 to 
25 feet in length. It is then rubbed perfectly 
smooth and free from knots, half dried, sul- 
phured twice, again stretched *nd sulphured, 
and lastly, dried in a state of tension. Clock* 
makers’ cords are made of the smallest intes- 
tines, in a similar manner. 

The best fine catgut is made at Venice or 
Borne, from the intestines of thin, sinewy 
sheep. That made in England is formed from 
the fat sheep killed for the shambles, and is, 
hence, inferior. Coarse catgut, for turning 
lathes, &c., is made from the intestines of 
horses, cut into 4 or 5 strips, by forcing a ball 
furnished with projecting knives placed cross- 
wise along them. These strips are next? 
twisted, dried, and rubbed ‘smooth with fish 
skin. Gutta percha and vulcanized India? 
rubber are now applied to many of the pur- 
poses formerly exclusively occupied by cat- 
gut. 

‘ CATHAB'TICS. See Pheg-atives. 

CATHAB'TIN. The purgative principle of 
senna, first noticed by Lassaigne and Fenuelle. 
A strong aqueous infusion of senna leaves ft 
evaporated to the consistence of a syrup, out 
of contact with the air ; this fiuid extract is 
then digested in alcohol or rectified spirit, and 
tiie tincture, after filtration^ is evaporated to 
dryness by a gentle heat. 


Prop., $fc. A 'reddish-coloured, uncrys- 
tallisable mass ,* having a peculiar odour, and 
a bitter, nauseous taste ; freely soluble in both 
water and alcohol, and strongly cathartic. 
Two or three grs. cause nausea, griping, and 
purging. It has been proposed to employ it, 
combined with aromatics, as a cathartic. 

CATH / ETEBS. Small tuftes introduced into 
the bladder for the purpose of drawing off its 
contents. They may be regarded as hollow 
bougies. 

Prep. 1. A piece of smooth catgut, ‘or steel 
wire, bent to the proper shape, is coated with 
melted wax. When cold, it is dipped repeat- 
edly into an ethereal solution of India rubber, 
until a sufficient thickness is obtained, after 
which it is dried by a gentle heat, and then 
boiled in water to melt out the wax, and to 
allow the catgut to he withdrawn. A solution 
of India rubber in bisulphide of carbon is now 
generally employed instead of an ethereal 
solution. 

2. From slips of India rubber, as directed 
under Bougies. 

3. A smooth tissue of silk is wov^n over a 
bent wire, and then coated with a surface of 
India rubber, or elastic varnish, and finished 
off as before. See^BouaiES. 

CAIT'DIiE. Gruel enriched by various addi- 
tions. 

Prep. 1. Thick oatmeal gruel mixed with 
about one half its weight of gbod mild ale 
(made hot), and as much sugar, and mace, nut- 
meg, or ginger, as will make it agreeable. 

2. To the last add an egg, well beaten. 

3. Sugar, 3 or 4 lumps ; hot water, a table- 
spoonful; dissolve; add 1 egg; beat well 
together ; further add a glass of wine and a 
little nutmeg or ginger ; mix well, and stir the 
mixture into good gruel (hot), | pint. 

• Jfses, Sfe. A nourishing and restorative 
mixture during convalescence, much used 
among certain classes after accouchement. 
It is an excellent domestic remedy for colds, 
&c., unaccompanied with fever ; for which 
purpose it should be t$ken on retiring to rest 
at night, preceded by a dose of castor oil 
during the day. 

• CATJS'TIC, Syn. Caus'ticitm, Eschabot'i- 
otjm, L. A substance fhat corrodes or destroys 
the future of organised bodies. This action 
is popularly termed “ burning^’ 

The principal caustics are nitrate of silver, 
caustic potassa,^ mixture of caustic potassa 
and quick-lime, sulphate of copper, red oxide 
of mercury, verdigris, tincture of sesquichlo- 
ride of iron, chloride of zinc, chloride of 
antimony, nitric acid, aeetic acid, and carbolic 
acid. 

Use. Caustics <tre employed to remove ex- 
crescences, morbid growths, granulations, &c., 
as corns, warts, and proud fiesh; and to open 
issues, abscesses, <£c. The first, second, and 
fourth are applied by gently rubbing them on 
the part previously moistened, with water? 
the third is commonly made into a paste, with 
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rectified spirit or glycerin, before application; acid. Both are recommended as caustics in 
red oxide of mercury and verdigris (in the syphilitic, scrofulous, and scorbutic ulcers, 
form of powder) are often sprinkled over foul .cancerous growths, &c.; applied by means of 
and indolent ulcers ; whilst the acids and other a dossil of lint. 

liquid caustics are applied with a feather, Caustic, Gondret’s. Syn. Gondret’s am- 
camel-hair pencil, or glass rod. The same moni'acal caustic ; Pqmmade de Gondret, 
applies to the liquid preparations below. In Fr.; Causticum ammoniaca'le, L* Prep. 1* 
all cases care should he taken to confine the See Ammoniacal Ointment. 
application to the affected part. 2. (Original formula.) Almond oil, 2 drs.; 

‘ Caustic, Ammoni'acal. See Ointments, and snet, 4 drs. ; lard,- 6 drs. ; melt together in a 
Gondret’s Caustic (below). wide-mouthed bottle, cool a little, add solution 

Caustic, Antimo"nial. Syn. Causticum an- of ammonia, 12 drs. ; and agitate until cold. 
TIMONLa/le, L. Chloride of antimony. A powerful rubefacient and counter-irritant ; 

Caustic, Arsenical. Syn. Causticum ae- used to produce an immediate revulsion. If 
SENICA / le, ' C. ar^enio'sum, C. A. compos'i- covered with a compress, it raises a blister in 
tum, lu Prep. 1. 'See Plunketts Caustic. 4 or 5 minutes. 

2. (Cuban? Hosp.) Calomel, 2i oz.; red sul- Caustic, I'odine. Syn.* Causticum iodin'h, 

pbide of mercury, 1 4r. ; arsenious acid, 1 dr. L. Prep. (Lugol.) Iodine and iodide of po- 
to 2 drs; tassium, of each, 1 part; water, 2 parts; dis- 

3. (Van Mons.) Arsenious# acid, 6 drs. ; solve. Used in similar cases to iodine paint, 

' dragon’s blood* 2 drs. ; animal charcoal, 1| and to scrofulous growths and ulcers.* 

dr. ; cinnabar, 3 02. Caustic, Lu /A nar. Syn. La'pis ineerna'lis, 

4. (Batier*) Arseniotis acid, 1 part; kino, 8 lu Prep. 1/t Nitrate of silver fused and formed 
parts ; cinnabar, 16 parts. The ingredients of into sticks fiy pouring it into moulds.* 

the last three must he separately reduced to 2. (E. B. Squibb.) Nitrate of silver fused 
fine powSer, and then carefully mixed. They with a small quantity of chloride of iron, and 
are favorite applications on the Continent, in formed into sticks or points. The chloride of 
cases of cancer, cancerous sores, obstinate iron gives toughness to the caustic, 
lepra, &c. They are either dusted over the Caustic, Mercu"rial. Syn. Caustic op ni- 
part, or are made into a paste with mucilage tbate op mercury ; Causticum ac'edi Err- 
or the saliva, and applied like an ointment on drar"gyri nitra'tis, C. h. deutronitratis, 
a piece of rag or lint; due caution being L. From mercury, 1 part ; commercial nitric 
observed, and the effects watched. The last is acid, 2 parts 5 dissolve. 

much used in the French hospitals. 2. (Cutan. Hosp.) Mercury y 1 part; nitric 

Caustic, Canquoin's. See Zinc Caustic acid (sp. gr. 1*5), 2 parts. 

(below), 3. (P. C.) As No. 1, hut evaporating the 

Caustic, Canthar'ides. Syn. Causticum can- solution to J-fchs its weight. These liquids are 
THAR'iDlSy lu Prep . 1. Powdered cantharides applied with a pencil or lint, in scrofulous and 
made into a paste with concentrated acetic syphilitic ulcers and eruptions, and in lupus, 
acid. * psoriasis, lepir*, and other obstinate skin 

2. (Cutan. Hosp.) Tannin, 1 oz. ; cantharides^ diseases ; but their use requires great care, 
(powdered), 2 oz.; strong acetic acid, 8 oz. ; 4. (With arsenic.— Cutan. Hosp.) Mercury, 

digest a week, and strain. Blisters- £ oz. ; nitric acid, % oz.; arsenious acid, i dr.; 

Caustic, Common. See Potabsa (Fused), and as before. 

Potassa with Lime. Caustio, Ei'tric. Syn. Solid'ieied nitric 

Caustic, Duville’s. %rep. 1. Aloes, 5 oz. ; acid; Cuasticum ni'tricum, L. Prep. (Dr. 
proof spirit, 10 oz. ; oil of~ vitriol, 6 oz* ; Bivallie.) Concentrated nitric acid is gra- 
mix. dually dropped on a piece of lint, placed in a 

* 2." Aloes (in powder), 2£ oz; ; rum, \ pint-; saucer or glass; a$ soon as the lint is gela- 
mix, and^the next day add, oil of vitriol, 1 oz. tinised, it is pressed into a suitable shape with 
A favorite caustic in veterinary practice ; es- a glass rod, and applied to the part ; it must 
pecially in foot-rot. be removed in 15 minutes* In cancerous 

Caustic, Filho’s. Prep. From caustic po- tumours, fungoid growths, &c. 
tassa, 2 parts; quick -lime (in powder), 1 part; * Caustic, 0 /; piated. Syn. Causticum opia'- 
melt together in a ladle, mix well, and pour it tum, L. Prep. 1, Common caustic (potassa 
* into small leaden tubes, the size of a large with lime), 4 drs. ; powdered opium, 1 dr. ; soft 
swan-quill. When cold, cofct each piece with soap, q. s. to make a paste. Applied to fun- 
melted bees’ wax, to exclude the air. Used as gous ulcers. 

a strong caustic in veterinary practice. It is Caustic, Plunket’s. Upright crowfoot and 
applied like nitrate of silver. * lesser spear-wort, of each, 1 oz. ; sulphur, & 

Caustic, Golden. Syn. Caustic oe chloride s^rup. ; white arsenic (in very fine powder), 
OR gold; Causticum aur'ettm, C. aur"ii 1 dr.; heat to a smooth paste, form it into 
GHLORhui, L. Prep. 1.* (Recamier.) Ter- balls, and dry them in the sun* In cancer; a. 
chloride of gold, 6 grs.; nitro-hydrochlorie portion of one of the halls is reduced to pow- * 
^cid, 1 oz. ; dissolve. der, which is mixed up with yelk of egg, and , 

/ 2* (Degrand.) As the last, but using nitric applied on a piece" of bladder. 
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Caustic, Potential. Fused caustic potassa. 

Caustic, Recamieris. See Golden Caustic. 

Caustic, Sulphu/'ric. Syn. Causticum sul- 

PHU 7/ RICUM, C. AC / XDI SULRHU 7/ RIOI, L. Prep. 

1. Planter of Paris made into a paste with oil 
of vitriol. • 

2. Saffron, lint, or unsized paper, soaked in 

011 of vitriol, and triturated to a plastic mass. 

Caustic, Zinc. Syn. Caustic oe chloride 

oe zinc, Dr. Canquoin’s cancer CAUSTIC; 
Causticum zinc 7 i, C. z. chlorid'i, L. Prep, 
1. (Dr. Canquoin.) — a. Prom cloride of zinc, 

1 dr. ; flour, 2 drs.; made into a stiff paste with 
water, q. s. 

b. Prom chloride of zinc, 1 dr. ; flour, 3 drs. ; 
water, q. s. ,* as the last. 

c. Prom chloride of zinc, 1 dr. ; flour, 4 drs. ; 
water, q. s. ; as before. 

d. Prom chloride of zinc, 2 drs. ,* chloride of 
antimony, 1 dr. ; flour, 6 drs. ; as before. 

2. (Alex. Ure.) As above* but substituting 
plaster of Paris for the flour there ordered. 

Uses, fyc. As a caustic in cancer, lupus, 
skin-marks (ncevi), &c. It is Ahmed into 
small cakes or wafers not exceeding 1 or 2 
lines in thickness, one of which is applied to 
the part, and allowed to remain on from 6 to 

12 hours, when it is removed, and the part 
covered with a poultice. It produces an eschar; 
often exceeding a quarter of an inch in depth. 
The chlorides must he in the form of powder, 
and well mixed with the flour previously to 
adding the water. The last (No. 1, d) is 
recommended in nodulated cancerous tumours. 

CAUSTICS (Veterinary). In veterinary 
practice, , any of the substances enumerated in 
the foregoing list may he employed ; but nitric 
acid, sulphuric acid, carbolic acid, chloride of 
zinc, and nitrate of silver, are those most com- 
monly used. See Veterinary Medicines. 

CAV'IAUE. Syn. Caviar, CavTale. The 
salted roe of several species of sturgeon. It 
is much esteemed by the Prussians, as well as 
by some other nations of northern Europe, 
and is occasionally eaten as a delicacy in this 
country. It is, however, very oily, indiges- 
tible, and unwholesome. 

CAYENNE 7 . See Capsicum, Peppers. 

CEDAR-WOOD (Oil of). See Oils. 

Cedar-Wood (Tincture of). See Tinctures. 

CE 7 DRAT. See Liqueurs. 

CE'DRENE and CE'DROIA. The oil of cedar- < 
' wood, by careful distillation ,• is separable into 
, two substances — a solid crystalline compound, 
I (eedrola), and a volatile liquid hydrocarbon 
• (cedrene). The first may be converted into the 
other by distillation with phosphoric anhy- 
, dride. 

j CELLULOSE. See Licnin. 
r CEMENT 7 . Syn. Cement'um, L. Any sub- 
stance which, when applied to the surfaces of 
other bodies, causes them to adhere together 
when placed in contact. Those referred to 
< below are amongst the most useful prepara- 
J |ions of this class. The term cement is also 
applied by builders and architects to several 


species of mortars and like compositions em- 
ployed either to unite stones and bricks into 
masses, or as a protective covering against 
the weather or water, or to make statues, 
cornices, and similar ornamental articles. 

In general, the thinner the stratum of in- 
terposed cement, the stronger is the junction 
of the surfaces operated on.* This caution is 
necessary, as in their anxiety to unite broken 
articles persons generally defeat themselves, by 
spreading the cement too thickly On the edges 
of the fracture; whereas the least possible 
quantity should be used, so as to bring the edges 
as close as possible together. 

Cement, Al 7 abaster, 1. Prom plaster of Paris 
(in fine powder), made into»a cream with water, 
and at once applied. 

2. Yellow resin, 2 part| ; melt and stir in 
plaster of Paris, 1 part, 

3. Yellow resin, bees 1 wax, and plaster of 
Paris, equal parts. 

4. Resin, 8 parts; wax, 1 part; melt and 
stir in plaster of Paris, 4 parts, or q. s. 

5. Sulphur or shell-lac, melted with sufficient 
plaster of Paris or colouring matter to give the 
desired shade. Used to join or mend pieces in 
alabaster, white marble, Derbyshire spar, 
porphyry, and other like substances ; and to 
fill up cracks, supply chips out of corners, &c. 
The last four are applied hot, the surfaces to 
he united having been previously warmed. 

Cement, Architectural. 1. Prom paper (re- 
duced to a smooth paste by boiling it in water), 
sifted whiting, and good size, equal parts, boiled 
to a proper consistence. 

2. Paper paste, size, and plaster of Paris, 
equal parts ; as before, 

Obs. This is a species of papier-mache. It 
is used to make architectural ornaments, busts, 
statues, columns, &c. It is very light, and 
Receives a good polish, but will not stand the 
weather unless it is well varnished or painted. 

Cement, Axme'nian. Syn. Diamond cement, 
Persian c., Turkish c., ’Jewellers 7 c. 
The jewellers of Turkey, who are mostly Ar- 
menians, have a singular method of orna- 
menting watch-ejses, Sc., with diamonds and 
other precious stones, by simply gluing or 
cementing them on. The stone is set in silver 
or gold, and the lower part of the me#al made 
flat, o# to correspond with the part to which 
> it is to he fixed ; it is then^gently warmed, 
and the glue is applied, which is so very strong 
that the parts thus cemented never separate. 
This glue will strongly unite pieces of glass 
and china, and even polished steel, and may be 
applied to a variety of useful purposes. 

Prep. 1. (Original Armenian formula; Eton.) 
Dissolve five or six bits of gum mastic, each 
the size of a large pea, in as much rectified 
spirit of wine as will suffice to render it liquid ,; 
and, in another vessel, dissolve as much isin- 
glass, previously a« little softened in -water 
(though none of the water must be used), in 
French brandy or good rum, as “wiE make a 
two-ounce phial of very strong glue, adding 
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two small bits of gum gal]?anum. or ammonia- 4. (Black.) — a. To each, pound of No. 1, or 
cum, which must he rubbed or ground till they No. 2, add ivory black (bone black), q. s. 
are dissolved. Then mix the whole with a b. From black pitch, 6 lbs. ; ivory black and 
s uffi cient heat. Keep the glue in a phial whiting, of each, 1 lb. j melted together, 
closely stopped, and when it is to be used set Used in the same way as common sealing-wax 
the phial in boiling water. for bottle corks, cask bungs, &c. See Mais- 

2. (Keller’s Armenian Cement.) Soak siat’s Cement. 

isinglass, i oz., in water, 4 oz., for 24 hours; Cement, Brim'stone, Melted brimstone, either 
evaporate in a water bath to 2 oz.; add rectified alone, or mixed with resin and brickdust. 
spirit, 2 oz., and strain through linen ; mix Cheap and useful. 

this, whilst warm, with a solution formed by Cement, Bru'yere’s. Clay, 3 parts ; slaked 
dissolving gum mastic (best), 4 oz., in rectified lime, 1 part ; mix and expose them to a full 
spirit, 2 oz. ; add of powdered gum ammoniac red heat for 3 hours, then grind to powder. 
1 dr., and triturate together until perfectly Recommended as an hydraulic cement, 
incorporated, avoiding loss of the spirit by Cement, Build / ing. Syn. Artificial fcfzzo- 
evaporation as much- as possible. lene'. From a mixture of clay or loam, 

3. (TJure's Diamond Cement.) Isinglass, broken pottery, flints, or siliceous sand, or 

1 oz. ; distilled water, 6 oz. ; boil to 3 oz., and broken bottle glass, and wood ashes, exposed to 
add rectified spirit, 1§ oz. ; boil for a minute a considerable beat in a furnace, until it be- 
or two, strain, and add, while hot, first a milky comes partially vitrified; it is then ground to 
emulsion of ammoniac, £ oz., and then tincture fine powder, sifted, and mixed with one third 
of mastic, 5 drs. its weight of quick-lime, also in fine powder, 

4. Isinglass soaked in water and dissolved in after whicfy it must he packed (tight) in casks 
spirit, 2 oz. (thick) ; dissolve in this 10 grs. of to preserve it from the air and moisture. For 
very pale gum ammoniac (in tears), by rubbing use it is mixed up with water and applied like 

* them tc%ether ; then add 6 large tears of gum Roman cement, 
mastic, dissolved in the least possible quantity Cement, Cap. Prep. 1. Resin, 6 lbs. ; bees’ 
of rectified spirit. ^ wax and dried Venetian red, of each, 1 lb. ; 

6. Isinglass dissolved m proof spirit (as melted together. * 

above), 3 oz. ; bottoms of mastic varnish (thick, 2. (C. &. ’Williams.) Equal weights of red 
but clear), l| oz.; mix well. lead and white lead. Used for chemical and 

01$. When carefully made, this cement electrical purposes. For cementing glass tubes, 
resists moisture and dries colourless. As necks of balloons, &c., into metal mount- 

usually met with, it is not only of very bad ings. No. 2 is preferable to white lead alone, 

quality, but sold at exorbitant prices. “ Some and may he depended on for temperature up 
persons have sold a composition under the name to 2X2°. 

of Armenian cement in England; but this Cement, Cheese. From grated cheese, 2 
composition is badly made ; it is much too thin, parts ; quick-lime (in fine powder), 1 part ; 
and the quantity of mastic is much too small.” white of egg, q. s.; beat to a paste. Used for 
(Eton.) Methylated spirit may be u*ed instead earthenware, &c. 

of the pure spirit in the above preparations, Cement, Chemical. Syn. Soft cement. 
Mastic and mastic varnish are also used by Prep. From yellow wax, 4 parts; common 
jewellers as cements. _ turpentine, 2 parts; Venetian red (well dried), 

Cement, Beale’s. Chalk, 60 parts ; lime and 1 part ; melted together. Used as a tempo- 
salt,* of each, 20 parts; Barnsey sand, 10 parts; rary stopping or lute for the ends or joints of 
iron filings or dust, and blue or red clay, of tubes, which are not exposed to much heat ; 
each, 5 parts; grind® together and calcine, as in alkalimetry, &c. See Electrical ce- 
Patented as a fire-proof cement. ment. 

Cement, Boil'er. Prep. Dried clay in pow- Cement, Chi'nese. Syn. Shell-lac cement, 
der, 6 lte. ; iron filings, -1 lb. Make into a paste Liquid clue. Prep. 1. Finest pale orange 
with boiled linseed oil. Used to stop-cracks shell-lac (broken small), 4 oz, ; rectified 
and leaks in iron boilers, stoves, &c. See Iron] spirit (strongest), 3 oz. ; digested together 
Cement, Steam-boiler C. in a corked- bottb in a warm place until dis- 

Cement, Bot'any Bay. Ve^ow gum (Botany J solved. Very strong and useful ; almost odour- 
Bay gum) and brickdust, equal parts, melted less. It should have about the consistence of 
together. Used to cement coarse earthenware, treacle. 

& c * 2. As before, but using rectified wood 

Cement, Botitle. Prep. 1. Resin, 1 lb. ; naphtha as the solvent. Inferior to the last, 
tallow or suet, 4 lb.; melt together, and stir but excellent for many purposes. ) 

m the colouring matter. , 3. (Without spirit.) Prep. Borax, 1 ozJ 

2. Resin, 5 lbs. ; bees’ wax, 1 lb. ; colouring, ^vater, f pint ; shell-lac, 3 oz. ; boil in a co-j 

o' h st * vered vessel until dissolved, then evaporate to! 

3. (Red.) To each pound of the above add a proper consistence. Cheap and useful, btitl 

whiting (dry), 3 oz,, and light red (burnt dries slowly. V | 

ochre), 4 oz,; or red bole, q. s.; (all in fine Uses, fyc. Employed to mend glass, china I 
powder). J fancy work, jewelry, &c., for which it is onjg; 
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.inferior to Armenian cement. The first for- 
l mnla produces a cement so strong that pieces 
, of wood may be joined together, cut slopingly 
^across the grain, and will afterwards resist 
; every attempt to break them at the same place. 
; In many of the islands of the Indian Ocean, 
f in Japan, China, and th£ East Indies, a similar 
cement is used to join pieces of wood for 
bows, lances, &e. The fluid is thinly smeared 
over each face of the joint, a piece of very 
thin gauze interposed, and the whole pressed 
tightly together and maintained so until the 
next day. Joints so made will even bear the 
continual flexure of a bow without separating. 
It is admirably adapted for fishing rods. The 
product of the second formula is commonly 
sold as liquid G-lue. That of the last is much 
used by the druggists and oilmen, instead of 
gum, for fixing paper labels to tin, and to glass 
when exposed to damp. 

Cement, Coppersmiths*. Syn. Blood ce- 
ment. From bullock’s blood thickened with 
finely powdered quick-lime. Used to secure the 
edges and rivets of copper boilers, Jo mend 
leaks from joints, &c. It must be used as soon 
as mixed, as it rapidly gets hard. It is cheap 
and durable, and is suited for many other pur- 
poses. 

Cement, Curd. Prep. 1. The curd of skimmed 
milk (obtained by the addition of vinegar or 
rennet) is beaten to a paste with quick-lime, in 
fine powder. 

2. Add vinegar, £ pint, to skimmed milk, £ 
pint ; mix the curd with the whites of 5 eggs ; 
well beaten and powdered quick-lime, q. s. to 
form a paste. Used for mending glass and 
earthenware ; they resist water and a moderate 
degree of heat. 

Cement, Cutlers*. Prep. 1. Black resin, 
4 lbs. ; bees* wax, 1 lb. ; melt, and add finely 
powdered and well-dried brickdust, 1 lb. ; mix 
well. 


% Equal weights of resin and brickdust, 
melted together. 

Use. To fix knives and forks in their handles. 
It is put into the hollow of the handle, and 


the metal, previously made hot enough to 
melt the composition, pressed into its place 
whilst warm, and the whole kept upright and 

t till until quite cold. 

Cement, Diamond. See Armenian Ce- 


I Cement, Egg. White of eg£ thickened with 
, finely powdered quick-lime. Used to mend 
j tart jienware, glass, china, marble, alabaster, 
* par ornaments, &c. It does not resist long 
! fxposure to moisture, unless it has been ex- 
|osed to heat. 

1 1 Cement, Elas'tic. Prep. 1. Caoutchouc (in 
\ P^ces), 1 part ; chloroform, 3 parts ; 
' nssolve. 

(Lehher.) Caoutchouc, 5 parts; chloro- 
3 parts; dissolve, and add gum mastic 
(wjwdered), 1 part. Elastic and transpa- 

8. Gutta percha, 3 parts,; caoutchouc, 1 
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part (both cut small) ; bisulphide of carbon, 8 
parts ; mix in a close vessel and dissolve by the 
heat of a water bath. This is to be gently 
warmed before it is applied. 

# 4. Gutta percha, 1 lb. ; caoutchouc, 4 oz. ; 
pitch, 2 oz. ; shell-lac, 1 oz. ; linseed oil, 2 
oz.; melted together. This must he melted 
before being applied. 

Obs. The cements 1 and 2 are elastic and 
transparent, and are applicable to many uses. 
The others, 3 and 4, are used for uniting lea- 
ther, cloth, &c. 

Cement, Electrical, Syn. Chemical ce- 
ment. From black resin, 7 lbs. ; red ochre, 1 
lb. ; plaster of Paris, \ lb. ; (both well-dried 
and still warm); melted together, and the 
heat and agitation continued until all frothing 
ceases, and the liquid runs smooth ; the vessS. 
is then withdrawn from the fire, and the mix- 
ture stirred until cooled sufficiently. Used to 
cement the plates in galvanic troughs, join 
chemical vessels, &c. See Cap Cement, Sin- 
gle* s Cement, &e. 

Cement, Engineer s'*. Prep . 1. Ground white 
lead, mixed with as much red lead as will make 
it of the consistence of putty. 

2. Equal weights of red lead and white lead, 
mixed with boiled linseed oil to a proper con- 
sistence. Used by engineers and others to 
make metallic joints. A washer of hemp, 
yarn, or canvas, smeared with the cement, is 
placed in the joint, which is then “ brought 
home,** or screwed up tight. It dries as hard 
as stone. It also answers well for joining 
broken stones, however large. Cisterns built 
of square stones, put together, while dry, 
with this cement, will never leak or come to 
repair. 

Cement, Extemporaneous. 1. Shell-lac, mel- 
ted and run into small sticks the size of a quill. 
Used to join glass, earthenware, &c. The 
ed£es are heated sufficiently hot to melt the 
cement, which is then thinly smeared over 
them, and the joint made while they are still 
hot. This is the cement so commonly vended 
in the streets of London, and which used to 
surprise us in our boyhopd days. 

2. Tears of gum mastic, used in the same 
way. Commonly employed by jewellers and 
others. 

Cement, Fireproof. Prep. From fiiffi river 
sand, 20*parts ; litharge, 2 parts ; quick-lime, 1 
f>art ; linseed oil, q. s. to form* a thin paste. 
Applied to walls, it soon acquires a stony hard- 
ness. It is also ifted to mend broken pieces 
of stone, stone steps, &c. See Beale’s Ce- 
ment, &c. 

Cement, Flour, Syn. Paste, Floub PAsm 
This useful and well-known article is made by 
mixing about a tablespoonful of wheat flour 
(> with cold water, (say) \ pint, adding the latter 
gradually, and thoroughly stirring in each 
portion before pouring in more ; the vessel is 
then placed over the*fire, and the whole assi- 
duously stirred until it boils, great care being 
taken to prevent caking on the bottom, or 
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burning. Some persons add about |rd of a 
teaspoonfdL* of powdered alum to the water, 
which is said to strengthen the product ; the 
shoemakers add a little quantity of powdered 
resin to the flour, with the same intention. 
The addition of a little brown sugar and a few 
grains of corrosive sublimate will prevent it 
tur ning mouldy^ and is said to preserve it for 
years. When too hard or dry, it may be 
softened by beating it up with a little hot 
water. 

Cement, Trench. Mucilage of gum arable, 
thickened with starch powder or farina; a 
little lemon-juice is sometimes added. Used 
by naturalists in» mounting specimens ; by ar- 
tificial-flower makers; and by confectioners, 
to stick paper, wafer papers, ornaments, &c., 
on their fancy cakes. Plain mucilage is often 
used in the same way. 

Cement, Gad's. Syn. Gad's hydbattlic 1 
CEMENT. Prom clay (well dried and pow- 
dered), 3 parts; oxide of iron, 1 part; mixed 
together, and made into a stiff paste with 
boiled oil. Used for work required to harden 
under water. 

Cement, Glass. Syn . Glass elttx. Urep . 
Bed lead, 3 parts ; fine white sand, 2 parts ; 
crystallised boracic acid, 3 parts ; mixed and 
fused; it is levigated, aifd applied with thin 
mucilage of tragacanth. Used for mending 
broken china, &c. The repaired article must 
he gently Jieated, so as partially to fuse the 
cement. 

Cement, Gibbs’. Mr. Gibbs patented in 1850 
various processes for making admirable build- 
ing and architectural cements, equal in hard- 
ness and duration, and superior in colour, to 
the best Boman and Portland cements at pre- 
sent in use. His materials are obtained from 
“ the vast beds of (natural) argillac-eous marls 
and marly limestones, or marl stones, whi<^h 
contain the due admixture of lime, silica, and 
alumina, from which hydraulic cements and 
artificial stones may he manufactured." These 
materials he finds in “the chalk formation, 
the Wealden formation, the Purbeck beds, the 
lias formation, the mountain limestone, and 
the lowest strata of the coal-measures." After 
duiy choosing his materials according to the 
particuiar object in ^iew, he prepares them 
“by burning in kilns, and grinding i$ mills, 
in the way cement is now manufactured "r 
Marls and limestones are to be ** first dried in 
kilns or ovens, at a heat fit^for baking, until, 
all moisture be driven off, and that then the 
calcination be prolonged as much as possible ; 
the heat being kept as lo^ as is only just suf- 
ficient to effect complete calcination — this 
being indispensable, to avoid tbe commence- 
ment of vitrification, which would destroy the 
adhesive properties of the cement.” 

Cement, Glue, JPrep. 1. Prom glue, 1 lb., 
melted with the least possible quantity of 
water, and then mixed with black resin, 1 lb., 
and red ochre, 4 oz. 

& Glue, melted as above, and mixed with 


about £th of its weight each of boiled oil and 
red ochre. 

3. (Ure.) Melted glue (of the consistence | 
used by carpenters), 8 parts ; linseed oil boiled 
to varnish with litharge, 4 parts ; incorporate 
thoroughly together. & 

4. Glue (melted as last), 4 parts; Venice 
turpentine, 1 part, 

Obs. The first three dry in about 48. hours, 
and are very useful to render the joints of 
wooden casks, cisterns, &c., watertight; also 
to fix stones in frames. The last serves to 
cement glass, wood, and even metal to each 
other. They all resist moisture well. 

Cement, Grind'ers’, Prep. 1. Prom pitch, 

5 parts ; wood ashes and hard tallow, of each, 

1 part ; melted together. 

2. Black resin, 4 lbs. ; bees’ wax, 1 lb. ; 
melt, and add of whiting (previously heated 
red hot, and still warm), 1 lb. 

3. Shell-lac, melted and applied to the pieces 
slightly heated. Used to fix pieces of glass, 
&e., whilst grinding. The last is used for 
lenses and fine work. 

Cement, Ham'elin’s. Syn. Hamelin’b mas- 
1 tic. Prom siliceous sand, 60 parts ; Bath or 
Portland stone (in fine powder), 40 parts ; 
lime-marl, 20 parts ; litharge, 8 parts ; ground 
together. Por use, it is mixed up with linseed 
oil and used like mortar. When this cement 
is applied to the purpose of covering build- 
ings intended to resemble stone, the surface 
of the building is first washed with linseed 
oil. 

Cement, Hensler’s. Litharge, 3 parts; 
quick-lime, 2 parts ; white hole, 1 part ; (all in 
fine powder) ; linseed-oil varnish, q. s. to make 
a paste. Used for china, glass, &c. It is very 
tenacious, but long in drying. 

Cement, Hjpehle’s. Shell-lac, 2 parts; Venice 
turpentine, 1 part ; fused together, and formed 
into sticks. It is used like extemporaneous 
cement for glass and earthenware. 

Cement, Hydraulic. Hydraulic mortars or 
cements are those which set or become hard 
under water. Common lime does not possess 
1 this property ; but limestones containing from » 
8$ to 25$ of alumina, magnesia, and silica, 
yield a lime on burning, which does not slake =, 
when moistened with water, but forms a 
mortar with it, which hardens in a few days 
when covered with water, although it does not 
acquire much solidity in the air. Puzzolana, 
septaria, and argillaceous or siliceous earths, 
burnt, either with or without the addition ofi 
common limestone, and then, ground to pow*| 
der, form excellent hydraulic cements. Thd| 
reniform limestone, commonly called “eemenl 
stone," which is found distributed in single^ 
nodules or lenticular cakes, in beds of clay, m 
«the substance most commonly used in this 
country for the manufacture of the cementfl 
in question. See Gad’s, H Amelia’s, anil 
Pabeeb’s Cements, &c. I 

Cement, Iron. This cement, which is mucM 
used for closing’ the joints of iron pipes anl§ 
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similar purposes, is formed of the borings or 
turnings of cast iron; which should be clean 
and free from rust, mixed with a small quan- 
tity of sal-ammoniac and flowers of sulphur. 
For use, it is stirred up with just enough water 
to thoroughly moisten* it, and it is rammed or 
caulked into the joints with a blunt caulking 
chisel and hammer, after which the joint is 
screwed up by its bolts as tightly as possible. 
If the turnings and borings are very coarse, 
they are broken by pounding in an iron mor- 
tar, and the dust sifted off before use. The 
following are good proportions : — 

1. Sal-ammoniac (in powder), 2 oz. ; flowers 
of sulphur, 1 oz, ; iron borings, 5 lbs. ; water, 
q. s. to mix. 

2. Sal-ammoniac, 2 oz. ; sulphur, 1 oz. ; iron 
borings, 12 lbs.; water, q. s. to mix. 

3. Sal-ammoniac, 2 oz. ; iron borings, 7 or 
8 lbs. ; water, q. s. to mix. 

4. Iron borings, 4 lbs. ; good pipeclay, 2 lbs. ; 
powdered potsherds, 1 lb. ; make them into a 
paste with salt and water. 

Remarks. The first of these fofhis is that 
generally employed for common purposes, but 
formerly much more sulphur and sal-ammoniac 
were used. We are told by one of the leading 
engineers in London, that the strongest cement 
is made without sulphur, and with only 1 or 
2 parts of sal-ammoniac, to 100 of iron borings 
(see the third form) ; but that when the work 
is required to dry rapidly, as for the steam 
joints of machinery wanted in haste, the 
quantity of sal-ammoniac is increased a little, 
and a very small quantity of sulphur is added. 
This addition makes it set quicker, but reduces 
its strength. As the power of the cement 
depends on the oxidisation and consequent 
expansion of the mass, it is evident that the 
less foreign matter introduced tke better. No 
more of this cement should be made at a time 
than can be used at once, because it soon 
Spoils. I have seen it become quite hot by 
standing even a few hours, when it contained 
sulphur; and I have been informed by work- 
men, that when much sulphur is used, and it 
has been left together in quantity all night, 

, combustion has taken place. The last form 
produces a cement that gets very hard when 
allowed to dry slowly, and is excellent for 
mending cracks in iron boilers, tanks, &e. 

Cement, Japanese'. Byn. Bice glue. From 
?rice flour, mixed with a little cold water, and 
\ boiling water gradually poured in until it ac- 

E ^^es a proper consistence ; when it is boiled 
1 or 2 minutes in a clean saucepan or 
hen pipkin. It is beautifully white, and 
Dst transparent, for which reason it is well 
?ted for fancy paper work, which requires 
pong and colourless cement. It is superior 
'rench cement. (See antb?) % 

ement, Keene’s Mar'ble. Baked gypsum or 
ter of Paris, steeped in a saturated solu- 
of alum, and then recalcined, and reduced 
_ owder. For use, it is mixed up with water, 
as ordinary plaster of Paris. 


Obs. This cement has been most exten- 
sively applied as a stucco. It is susceptible ot 
a high polish, and when coloured, produces 
beautiful imitations of mosaic, and other in- 
laid marbles, scagliola, &c. It is not adapted 
to hydraulic purposes, or for exposure to the 
weather, but it is admirable for internal deco- 
rations, and from its extreme hardness is very 
durable. It may be coloured or tinted of any 
shade, by diffusing mineral colours (levigated, 
if in powder) through the water used to mix 
up the cement with. A pleasing tint is given 
to this cement by adding a little solution of 
green copperas to the alum liquor. 

Cement, Laboratory. Syn* Chemical mas- 
tic. From equal parts of pitch, resin, and 
plaster of Paris (thoroughly dried), mixed to- 
gether. Used for the masonry of chlorine 
chambers, vitriol works, &e. ; and as a lining 
for casks intended to hold chloride of lime. 

Cement, Let'ter-fix'ing. Prep. Copal var- 
nish, 15 parts ; drying oil, 5 parts ; turpentine, 
3 parts ; oil of turpentine, 2 parts ; liquefied 
glue (made with the least possible quantity of 
water), 5 parts ; melt togethr in a water bath, 
and add fresh slaked lime (perfectly d?y, and 
in very fine powder), 10 parts. Used to 
attach metal letter^ to plate glass in shop 
windows, &c. 

Cement, Mahog'any. Prep. 1. Melt bees’ 
wax, 4 oz.; then add Indian red, 1 oz., and 
enough yellow ochre to produce the required 
tint. 

2. Shell-lac, melted and coloured as above. 
Very hard. Both are used to fill up holes and 
cracks in mahogany furniture by the cabinet 
makers. Bed putty is also used for the same 
purpose. 

Cement, Mais'siaf s. India rubber is melted, 
either wifh or without about 15$ of either 
bees’ wax or tallow ; quick-lime (in fine pow- 
der) is gradually added; and the beat con- 
tinued, untjj change of odour shows that com- 
bination has taken place, and until a proper 
consistence is obtained. Used as a waterproof 
and air-tight covering for corks, bungs, &c. 

Cement, Mar'ir#. See Maeine Glue and 
Elastic Cement. 

dement, Opticians’. Prep. 1. ShelWae 
softened with rectified spirit or wood tfaphtha. 
For fin$ work. 

* 2. Bees’ wax, 1 oz.; resin* 15 oz.; melt, 
and add, whiting (previously made red hot, 
and still warm), i oz. 

3. Besin, 1 lb.; melt and add plaster of 
Paris (dry), 4 oz. The above are used to fix 
glasses, stones, &c.* while polishing and cut- 
ting them. The last is a very strong cement 
for rough purposes. 

Cement, Oxychlo // xide of Zinc. (Sorel.) Pr&p, 
In solution of chloride of zinc, marking from 
50° to 60° of Baume’s hydrometer (L e. sp. gr. 
1*490 to 1*652), dissolve 3$ of borax or sal- 
ammoniac ; then add oxide of zinc, which has 
been heated to redness, until the mass is of a 
proper consistence. 
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Ohs. This cement becomes as hard as mar~ 
ble. It may he cast in moulds, like plaster of 
Paris, or used in mosaic work, &c. 

Cement, Parabolic. Syn. IJntyebsal ce- 
ment. Prep. Curdle skim milk with rennet 
or vinegar, press out the whey, and dry the 
curd by a very gentle heat, hut as quickly as 
possible. When it has become quite dry, 
grind it in a coffee or pepper mill, and next 
triturate it in a mortar until reduced to a very 
fine powder. Mix this powder with -f^th of its 
weight of new dry quick -lime, also in very fine 
powder, and to every ounce of the mixture add 
5 or 6 grs. of jpowdered camphor ; triturate 
the whole well together, and keep it in wide- 
mouth 1-oz. phial§, well corked. Used to join 
glass, earthenware, &c. It is made into a 
paste with a littk water, as wanted, and ap- 
plied immediately. 

Cement, Parser’s. This cement is made of 
the nodules of indurated and slightly ferrugi- 
nous marl, called by mineralogists “septaria,” 
and also of some other species of argillaceous 
limestone. These are burnt in conical kilns, 
with pit coal, in a similar way to other lime- 
stone, care being taken to avoid the use of too 
much heat, as if the pieces undergo the slight- 
est degree of fusion, eves. on the surface, they 
will he unfit to form the cement. After being 
properly roasted, the calx is reduced to a very 
fine powder by grinding, and immediately 
packed infbarrels, to keep it from the air and 
moisture. 

Uses, Sfc. This cement is tempered with 
water, and applied at once, as it soon hardens, 
and will not bear being again softened down 
with water. For foundations and cornices ex- 
posed to the weather, it is usually mixed with 
an equal quantity of clean angulqr sand ; for 
use as a common mortar, with about twice as 
much sand; for coating walls exposed to cQld 
and wet, the common proportions are 3 of sand 
to 2 of cement, and for walls exposed to ex- 
treme dryness or heat, about or 3 of sand 
to 1 of cement; for facing cistern work, water 
frontages, &c., nothing but cement and water 
should he employed. Under the name of 
compo’ or Roman cement, it is much employed 
J&r facing houses, water-cisterns, setting* the 
foundations of large edifices, &c. 

Cement, Pew's. Quick-lime, 1 paiC; baked 
clay, 2 parts-*-(both in powder) ; mix and cal- 
cine; then add gypsum (fresh baked and in 
fine powder), 1 part, to powdered baked ela^, 
2 parts ; mix well, add the former mixture, 
and incorporate them well together. Used to 
cover buildings. It is Applied like mortar, 
and is very hard and durable. See Gibbs' 
Cement, &e. 

Cement, Plumbers'. Black resin melted wi% 
about an equal weight of brick-dust. Some-' 
times a little pitch or tallow is added. 

Cement, Portland, jfrom clay and chalk, or 
argillaceous river-mud and chalk or limestone, 
calcined together, and then gronnd to powder. 
See Pabkeb's Cement. 


Cement, Ro'man. Genuine Roman cement 
consists of puzzolene (a ferruginous clay from ‘ 
Pozzuoli, calcined by the fires of Vesuvius), 
lime, and sand. The only preparation which 
the puzzolene undergoes is that of pounding 
and sifting. It is generally mixed up with 
water, like most other cements, hut occa- 
sionally with bullock's blood and oil, to give 
the composition more tenacity. That used in 
this country is now generally prepared from 
the septaria of either Harwich or Sheppy, or 
of the lias formation, or from the cement stone 
found in the upper division of the lias forma- 
tion, or in the shale beds of the Kimmeridge 
clay. It is also prepared from several artificial 
mixtures of ferruginous clay and lime, calcined 
together. It must he kept in close vessels, and 
mixed with water when nsed. See Pabeeb's 
and Gibbs' Cement. 

Cement, Seal Engravers' , Resembles plumb- 
ers’ cement. Used to fix the pieces of metal 
while cutting, and also to secure seals and 
tools in their handles. It grows harder and 
improves every time it is melted. 

Cement, Sin'ger's. Prep. 1. Melt together 
resin, 5 lbs., and bees' wax, 1 lb., and. stir in 
finely powdered red ochre (highly dried and 
still warm), 1 lb., and plaster of Paris, 4 oz. ; 
continuing the heat a little above 212° Eahr., 
and stirring constantly till all frothing ceases. 

2. Resin, 6 lbs.; dried red-ochre, 1 lb.; cal- 
cined plaster of Paris, £ lb. ; linseed oil, | lb. 

Used to cement the plates in voltaic troughs, 
to join chemical vessels, &c. No. 2 is specially 
applicable to troughs. See Eleotbical Ce- 
ment. 

Cement, Steam-boiler. Prep. Litharge, in 
fine powder, 2 parts; very fine sand and quick- 
lime (that has been allowed to slake spon- I 
taneously iif a damp place), of each, 1 part ; 
mix, and keep it from the air. Used to mend 
the cracks in boilers and ovens, and to secure : : 
steam joints. It is made into a paste with ] 
boiled oil before application. ( i 

Cement, Steam-pipe. Prep . Good linseed oil I 
varnish is ground with equal weights of white I 
lead, oxide of manganese, and pipeclay. f 
Cement, Transparent. See Elastic Cement. I 
Cement, Turners’. Prep . Bees' wax, I oz.; | 
resin, | oz.; pitch, | oz.; melt, and stir in* 
fine brick-dust, q. s. • | j| 

Cement, Varney's. Syn. Vablex's mastij|| 
Black resin, 16 parts ; bees’ wax, 1 part ; mealf 
add whiting (sifted, dried by a dull-red healR 
and allowed to cool), 16 parts ; and stir urdfflg 
nearly cold. Mm. 

Cement, Universal. SeePABABOLic CemeiMM 
Cement, Water. Prep. 1. Prom good giB|| 
clay, 4 parts; black oxide of manganes 
parts ; limestone (reduced to powder by spriijB£ 
ling it with water), 90 parts; mix, calc^^B 
and powder. fBjp 

2. Mix white iron ore (manganese iron orej BB 
15 parts, with lime, 85 parts; calcine and|S 
powder as above. Both this and the preced-|i 
ing must be mixed up with a little sand for* 
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use. A piece thrown into water rapidly 
hardens. 

3. Fine clean sand, 1 cwt. ; quick-lime, in 
powder, 28 lbs. ; bone ashes, 14 lbs. The 
above are beat up with water for use. See 
Hydraulic Cement^&c. 

Cement, Waterproof. Several compounds 
of this class have been already noticed. The 
celebrated “ waterproof cement of Dihl ” con- 
sists of porcelain clay or pipeclay, dried by a 
gentle heat, and powdered, mixed up to the 
consistence of a paste with boiled linseed oil, 
and, sometimes, a little oil of turpentine. It 
is coloured by adding a little red or yellow 
ochre, or any similar pigment. It is used to 
cover the fronts of buildings, roofs of veran- 
dahs, &c. 

Concluding remarks. For mending broken 
CHINA, EARTHENWARE, GLASS* and WOOD, 
the preparations generally used are the ce- 
ments described above as Armenian, Botany, 
Bay, Cheese, Chinese, Curd, Egg, Extem- 
poraneous, G-lass, Clue, Hensler’s, Hce- 
nle’s, Mahogany, and Parabolic* For spar, 
marble, and similar materials, the Alabaster 
cement is specially adapted; the Egg and 
Parabolic cements will, however, answer 
the same purpose. For cloth, leather, 
paper, card, and light eancy work, the 
most suitable cements are the Elastic, 
Chinese^ Flour, French, and Japanese* 
The ""cements adapted' for CHEMICAL' ““and 
ELECTRICAL APPARATUS, and for SEALING 

bottles, are those termed Bottle, Brim- 
stone, Cap, Chemical, Electrical, Labo- 
ratory, Maissiat’s, and Varley’s. The 
building and hydraulic cements are 
described under the heads Architectural, 
Beale's, Bruyere’s, Fireprooe, Cad's, 
Gibbs’, Hamelin’s, Hydraulic, Keene’s, 
Oxychloride, Parker’s, Pe#s, Portland, 
Boman, Water, and Waterproof. The ce- 
ments used for metal- work, &c., in different 
trades, are noticed under the heads Copper- 
smiths’, Cutlers’, Engineers’, Crinders’, 
Iron, Letter-fixing, Opticians’, Plumb- 
ers’, Seal-engravers’, Steam-boiler, 
Steam-pipe, and Turners’. See Glue, Lute, 
Mortar, Tooth-cement, &c. 

CEMENTA'TION. The process of imbedding 
a substance in, or covering it with, some 
powder or composition capable of acting on it 
when heated, and in this state exposing it to 
a red heat. Iron is converted into steel, and 
glass into Bdaumur’s porcelain, by cementa- 
tion. 

CEN / TATJBIN. Byn. Centaurin'a. The 
bitter extractive matter of JSrytheea centau- 
rium, or common centaury. Combined with 
hydrochloric acid, it has been highly recom- 
mended as a febrifuge. * 

CER'ASIN. Byn. Prun'ine. The insoluble 
portion of cherry-tree gum. It is identical 
with bassorin. Dr. John applies the term to 
all those gums which, like tragacanth, swell, 
but do not dissolve in water. SeO Bassorin. 


§11 

CE'RATE. Byn. Cera'tum, L. A thick 
species of ointment containing wax. Cerates 
are intermediate in consistence between oint- 
ments and plasters; but are less frequently 
employed than either of those preparations. 
The medicinal ingredients which enter into 
the cerates are very numerous ; indeed, almost 
every kind of medicine capable of exercising a 
topical effect may be prescribed in this form. 

It is a general custom with tbe druggists 
to use a less quantity of wax for their cerates 
than that which is necessary to give them a 
proper consistence, and in many cases it is 
omitted altogether, and its place supplied by 
hard suet or stearine, and frequently by com- 
mon resin. Lard is also very generally sub- 
stituted for olive oil. Indeed, in no class of 
pharmaceutical preparations are the instruc- 
tions of practitioners and* the colleges more 
commonly disregarded. The operation of 
melting the ingredients should be performed 
in a water bath or steam bath, and the liquid 
mass should be assiduously stirred until cold. 

All the medicated cerates may he prepared 
by adding tbe active ingredients, in tbe form 
of fine powder, soft extract, solution^ &c., as 
the case may be, to either simple cerate or 
spermaceti cerate, in the proportions indicated 
under the head of ‘SDoses” appended to every 
article of importance noticed in this work. 
sThe mixture, which must he complete, may he 
effected by working the articles together on 
a marble or glass slab or tile, or,* still* better, 
by trituration in a clean wedgwood mortar. 
In some cases the simple cerate is melted by a 
gentle heat, and the whole stirred or triturated 
until nearly solid; in others, digestion with 
heat is, employed. 

Cerate. Byn. Sim'ple cerate. Simple 
dres'sin#; Ceratum (Ph. L.), C. sim'plex 
(Ph. L. 1824). Prep. (Ph. L.) Yellow wax, 
^0 oz.; melt by a gentle heat; add olive oil, 

1 pint ; and stir until it begins to solidify. 

Used as* a simple emollient dressing. The 
corresponding preparations of the other col- 
leges will be found noticed under Ointments. 
The ceratum simplex* of the Ph. E. is sper- 
maceti cerate.* 

Cerate, Ac'etate of Lead. Byn. Cb / rate of 
SUGAR OF LEAD; CERA'TUM PLUM/BI ACET^TIS 
(Ph.L.),L. Prep. (Ph.L.) White w&x, 5 oz.; 
olive %il, 18 fl. oz.; melt together; add, acetate 
of lead (in fine powder), 5 dm, previously tri- 
turated with olive oil, 2 fl. oz., and stir till 
they unite (begin to solidify). Used as a 
cooling dressing to burns, excoriations, and 
inflamed sores. , , 

Cerate, Ammon&tcal. Byn. Cera'tum AM- 
moniaoa'le, L. Prep. (Becboux.) Simple 
cerate, 1 oz.; carbonate of ammonia, 1 dr.; mix. 
As a counter-irritant in croup, &c. 

Cerate, Arsenical. Byn. Cera'tum arsen'- 
ICI, C. a'cidi arsenio'si, L, Prep. ■ 1. (Ph* 
U. S.) Arsenious acid (in very flue pqwder), 
20 grs. ; simple cerate, 1 oz. ^ 

2. (Sir A. Cooper.) Arsenious add and: 



sublimed sulphur, of each, 1 dr, ; spermaceti 
cerate, 1 oz. The above ingredients must be 
very carefully triturated together. The first 
is used, as a dressing to cancerous sores ; the 
second is applied on lint as a caustic in like 
cases. 

Cerate, Belladonn'a. Byn. Cebate op 

DEADLY NIGHTSHADE ; CeBA'tUM BELLA 
DOnn'je, L. Prep. 1. (W. Cooley.) Extract 
of belladonna, 3 drs. ; simple cerate, 1 oz. ; 
olive oil, X dr. ; triturate together in a warm 
mortar, until nearly cold. Used in frictions 
to indolent tumours. 

2. (Compound; C. b. compos'itum, L.) 
Prep. (W. Cooley,.) Belladonna cerate, 1 oz. ; 
iodide of gold, 12 grs. ; carefully triturated to- 
gether. . Used as a friction to scrofulous and 
syphilitic tumours, and to remove syphilitic 
and rheumatic pains. A most active and 
excellent preparation. 

Cerate, Brown. See Plastees. 

Cerate, Caca'o. Byn. Caca'o pommade. 
Prep. Butter of cacao, white wax, and oil of 
almonds, equal parts, melted together and 
strained. Used as a cosmetic for chapped 
hands ^pd lips, &c. 

Cerate, CaTamine. Byn. Tubnee’s cebate, 
Healing salve; Cebathm calami'n2e (Ph. 
" * ^'pis caitjaina'bis (Ph. L. 

1788), L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Yellow wax, 
7i oz. ; olive oil, 1 pint j melt together, re- 
move the vessel from the fire, and when thev 
tot begin to thicken, add prepared calamine,- 
oz., and stir constantly until they cool. 

2. (P. E.) Prepared calamine, X part: 
simple cerate (Ph. E.), 5 parts; mix. 

3. (Ph. D.) See Ointment. 

4. (Commercial.) Hard suet, 5 lbs.; lard, 

3 lbs.; melt, and sift m, gradually, calamine, 

4 lbs. ; agitate well for a few minute, or until 

the whole is perfectly mixed, and after one i 
minute s repose, pour it off into another vesself 
the coarse sediment that has fallen to the 
bottom being carefully avoided; lastly, stir 
assiduously, until it is nearly cold. This forms 
the Turner s cebate of the wholesale drug- 
gists. In many cases nothing but lard and 
calamine are used. * 

JTies, Spe. When honestly prepared with 
genuine ! calamine, it is a most valuable desic- 
cant and astringent application to excoriations 

1 Ant rS k bnri J s ’ s , c ^ ds > nipples, &c. ft has 
long been held to popular esteem as a drying 
and healing dressing for sores. 6 

Cerate, Cal'amine with feercury. mn. 

Ceba tum calami'n m cum hydbar'gtbo L 
Prep. (Ph. Chirur.) Calamine cerate, 1 lb. * 
red oxide of mercury, 1 ol; mix. Used as 
i stimulant apphcation to foul and indolent 
ulcers, psorophthalmia, &e. 

Cerate, Cal'omeL Byn. Cera'tum calo- 
EDA NOS, C. HYDRAR'gYRI CKLOR'iDI, L. 
Prep, 1. Calomel, l dr. spermaceti cerate! 
drs. In herpes, and some other sk£ 


& (Compound; C. c. oompos'itum, L.) 


Calomel, 2 drs.; calamine cerate, 1 oz.; olive 
oil, 1 dr. 

Cerate, Cam'phor. Byn. Ceba'tum cam- 
phora'tum, C. oamphoe^, L.; Pommade 
DIT^ EEEBE cosme, Pr. Prep. Olive oil, 1 lb. ; 
white wax, £ lb. ; camphor, 3 drs. As an ap- 
plication to chaps, chilblains, abrasions, exco- 
riations, and slight wounds. See Camphor 
Balls. 

Cerate, Cantharides. Byn. Blisteeing ce- 
bate; CEBA'TUM LYTUfjE, C. CANTHAR'iDIS, 
L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Cantharides (in very 
fine powder), 1 oz.; spermaceti cerate, 6oz.; 
mix. 

2. (Parrish.) Cantharides, 12 parts; lard, 
10 parts; yellow wax and resin, of each, 7 
parts; incorporated by fusion. Irritant; 
used to keep blisters open, and to stimulate 
issues, and indolent ulcers and tumours. 

Cerate, Chalk. Byn. Ceba'tum cbe'ta 3 , L. 
Prep. 1. Chalk (thoroughly dried, and in 
fine powder), 2 drs. ; simple cerate, 6 drs. ; al- 
mond oil, 3 drs. Used in piles, and foul ulcers. 

2. (Acetited.) See Kirkland’s Neutral 
Cebate. 

3. (Compound; Ceba'tum cbe'tje com- 
pos itum, L.) — a. To simple chalk cerate, 

1 oz.; add powdered catechu, £ dr. In piles, 
and foul and indolent ulcers. 

b. (U. S. Hospital) Lead plaster and olive 
ml, of each, 8 oz.; white wax, 3 oz. ; melt to- 
gether ; add solution of subacetate of lead, 6 oz * 
thoroughiy incorporate, and then further add! 
chalk (in fine powder), 5 oz. Cooling and 
as rmgent. Useful in inflamed sores, excoria- 
tions, piles, &c. 

Cerate, Cher'ry-lanr'el. Syn. Ceba'tom: 
lattbo-ceeasi, C. oamlujs, L. Prep. (Roux.) 
Simple cerate, 1 oz.; cherry-laurel water, J oz. 

As an application to burns. 

Cerate, Cin&o'na. Syn. Babe cebate ; 

ofbarr^ 0 ™'^’ 1 " ^ i-E^acfc 
ot tar b 2 drs.; simple cerate, 1 oz. 

,t Mons -) Simple cerate, 8 oz.; cam- 
?b° r ’ ”? el * to £ e bher by a gentle heat 

then add gradually, decoction of Peruvian 

cold °K ! C r trated i’ 1 °- Z " and tr!turate until 
^eers. ^ a dr6SSm ^ for ^-conditioned 

Cerate, Cin'nabar. Byn. Ceba'tum t?tt / 

ing. ^ 1 ^ as a ^^mon dross- 
RESm Cbeai »* ^ 


by a gentle S oz.; melt 

1 oz . h U then add > balsam of copaiba, 

a - (Br. Htralton.) Whitewax, X oz.; balsam 
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of copaiba, 2 oz. ; mix, as last. Roth the above 
have been recommended as topical applica- 
tions to wonnds and ulcers of the rectum, 
vagina* and urethra; especially in those of 
a fistulous character ; and in piles, &e. 

Cerate, Copper. Syn. Cttpria'ted cerate ; 
Cera'tttm ct/pri; C. c. ammonia'ti, L. 
Prep. (Swediaur.) Simple cerate, 8 parts; 
melt, and add solution of ammoniuret of cop- 
per, 1 part. As a stimulant dressing for in- 
dolent ulcers ; and in psorophthalmia, &c. 

Cerate, Cosmetic. Syn. Cold cream, CE- 
RATE OP Ga'lEN; CeRA'tUM COSMET'iCUM, 

C. Galeni, Cremob prig-id a, L.; Pommade 
en creme, Pr. Prep. 1. Oil of sweet almonds, 

1 lb.; white wax and spermaceti, of each, 

2 oz. ; melt, pour the mixture into a marble 
or wedgwood mortar, which has been heated 
by standing for some time in boiling water; 
add, gradually, rose water, 10 fl. oz., assidu- 
ously stirring until an emulsion is formed; 
then further add, oil of bergamot, oz. ; oil of 
lavender, 1 dr. ; and continue the stirring or 
trituration until the whole has become cold. 

2. To the last, add otto of roses, 1 dr. ; oil 
of rosemary, 15 drops. 

3. Oil of almonds, 5 oz. ; spermaceti, 5 drs. ; 
white wax, 4 drs. ; rose water, oz. ; balm of 
Mecca (genuine), 8 drops. 

4. As the last, with essence of vanilla, 15 
drops ; essence of ambergris, 10 drops. 

5. (P. C.) White wax, 1 part ; oil of almonds, 
4 parts ; rose water, 3 parts ; as before. 

6. (Van Mons.) White wax and butter of 
cacao, of each, 1 part ; oil of almonds and rose 
water, of each, 4 parts. 

Obs. The above are used as agreeable and 
cooling emollients for irritable surfaces, exco- 
riations, sore nipples, &c. See Cold Cream 
and Ointments. 

Cerate, Cro'ton. Syn. Cera'tttm croto'nIs, 
L. Prep. (Caventou.) Lard, 5 parts; wax, 
1 part ; melt, and when nearly cold, add croton 
oil, 2 parts. Used as a counter-irritant ; but 
is apt to affect the bowels. 

Cerate, Goulard’s. See Lead Cerate. 

Cerate, Hemlock. Syn. Cera'tttm co'fii, 
L. Prep. (St. B. Hosp.) Spermaceti, 2 oz. ; 
white wax, 3 oz. j melt, and add of hemlock 
ointment, 12 oz. Used for inveterate cancer- 
ous, scrofulous, and other sores. 

Cerate, Hon'ey. Syn. Cera'tttm mel'lis^ 
L. Prep. 1. Simple cerate, 3 parts ; honey, 
1 part; oil of lemon grass, 6 drops. Used as 
cold cream. 

2. (Ph. Chirur.) Olive oil, \ lb.; wax and 
lead plaster (or galbanum plaster), of each, 
4 oz. ; melt, and add honey, ^ lb. As a cooling 
emollient dressing. 

Cerate, Is'sne* Syn. Cera'tttm ad ponti- 
cttlos, L. As issue plaster, but adding a Iit% 
almond oil. 

Cerate, Kirkland’s. Syn. Kirkland’s NEU- 
TRAL CERATE; CERA'TUM NBTJTRALe, C. 
cre'tjs aceta'txs, L. Prep . 1. Lead plaster, 
8 oz.; olive oil, 4 oz. ’melt, sift in chalk. 


4 oz. ; mix well, then add gradually, Goulard’s 
extract, | oz.; distilled vinegar, 4 oz. ; and 
stir until cold. 

2. (Paris.) Lead plaster, 8 oz. ; olive oil and 
chalk, of each, 4 oz. ; sugar of lead, 3 drs., 
(dissolved in) distilled vinegar, 4 fl. oz. As a 
cooling dressing to irritable ulcers and exco- 
riated parts. m 

Cerate, Lead (Compound). Syn. GouLard’s 
cerate ; Cera'tttm plttm'bi compos'itum 
(Ph. L.), L. Prep. (Ph. L.) Olive oil, 18 
fl. oz.; yellow wax, 8oz.; melt, remove the 
vessel from the fire, and when they begin to 
thicken, add gradually, solution of subacetate 
of lead (slightly warmed), g fl. oz.; and stir 
constantly until the whole is nearly cold; 
then add camphor, 1 dr., dissolved in olive oil, 

4 fl. oz. (by heat), and stir until the cerate is 
quite cold. Used in similar cases to Kirk- 
land’s cerate (which see). See also Acetate 
oe Lead Cerate. 

Cerate, Mar'shall’s. Prep . 1. Palm oil and 
calomel, of each, 2 oz. ; acetate of lead, 1 oz. ; 
ointment of nitrate of mercury, 4 oz.; tritu- 
rated together in a wedgwood mortar. 

2. (Paris.) Palm oil, 5 oz, ; calomel, 1 oz. ; 
acetate of lead, £ oz. ; citrine ointment, 2 oz. ; 
as the last. Applied to the eyes, &c. 

Cerate, Mercu"rfel. Syn. Cera'tttm mer- 
curials, C. hydrar"gyri, L. Prep. 1. 
(Guibourt.) Strong mercurial ointment and 
simple cerate, equal parts. 

2. (Ph. L. 1746.) Strong mercurial oint- 
ment and yellow wax, of each, 6 oz.; lard, 
3 oz. Both are used as dressings to venereal 
ulcers. 

3. (Compound; Cera'tttm mercuriaLe 
compos'itum, C. mydrar' / gyri, L.) Prep. 
(Ph. L.) Mercurial ointment (strong) and 
compound soap cerate, of each, 6 oz. ; camphor 
(in powder), 1| oz. ; triturate together. Alte- 
rative and discutient ; used to disperse indolent 
tumours and swellings, and as a resolvent in 
enlarged joints, &c. 

Cerate, Meto"pium. Syn. Cera'tttm meto"- 
pii, L. Prep. (Dr. Barham.) Hog-gum (from 
Rhus Metopium) r and lard, of each, 4 oz.; 
white wax and* root of Sweet Aristolochia 
(powdered), of each, 2 oz.; yellow resin, X oz.; 
iff stiff joints and rheumatic pains. # * 

Cerate, Mez'ereon. Syn. Cera'tum mez'erei, 
L. Prep. 1. Extract of mezereon, 1 part; 
(dissolved in) alcohol, 5 parts^ add bees’ wax, 

5 parts; olive oil, 11 parts; melt together, 
and continue tSe heat until all the alcohol is 
evaporated. 

2. Green oil of mezereon, 1 part; simple 
cerate, 20 parts;* melt together. Both are 
used to keep up the discharge from blistered 
surfaces, and as a stimulant application to 
indolent sores. 

Cerate, Neu'tral. See Kirkland’s Ce- 
rate. m 

Cerate, Ni'tmte of Mer'cury. Syn. Cit'- 

BINE CERATE; CERA'TUM HYDRAR"GYEI NI- 

tra'tis, L. Prep. (Si B. Hosp.) Citrine 
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ointment and simple cerate, equal parts. See 
Ointments. 

Cerate, O'pium. Syn. Laul'anum cerate, 
An'odyne c. ; Cera'tum o"pii, C. opia'tum, 
C. anodt’num, L. Prep. 1. Tincture of 
opium and olive oil, of each, 2 drs. ; simple 
cerate, 1 oz.; digest with heat until all the 
spirit and water is evaporated, constantly 
stirring the mixture all the time. 

2. (Gilbert.) Wine of opium, 1 dr. ; simple 
cerate, 1 oz. 

3. (Lagneau.) Opium (in fine powder), 
| dr.; yolk of 1 egg; mix, then triturate it 
with simple cerate, 1 oz. 

Uses. The a*>ove are applied to painful 
swellings, piles, and ulcers, and in chronic 
ophthalmia, &c. 

Cerate, Phosphora’ ted. Syn. Cera’tum pros* 
pho'ri, C. phosphora’tum, L. Prep. 1. 
Phosphorus, 6 grs. ; simple cerate, 3 oz. ; heat 
together in a phial placed in a water hath, 
with frequent agitation for 2 hours ; and 
after repose for 10 minutes, pour off the clear 
portion, and stir it well until cold. 

2. (Poy.) Phosphorated ether, 5 parts; 
simple -cerate, 24 parts.— * Uses. Both of the 
above have been recommended as frictions in 
obstinate cutaneous affections, and in rheu 
matism of the joints. * 

Cerate, Pitch. Syn. Cebatum pi'cis Bur- 
GUNDi’o^L, Prep. (Beral.) White wax, 3 
parts ; suet* 4 parts ; Burgundy pitch, 6 parts ; 
melted together. A mild stimulant and de- 
tergent dressing. See Ointments. 

Cerate, Quin'ine. Syn. Cera'tum quint®, 
L. Prep. 1, Sulphate of quinine, 5 or 6 grs. ; 
simple cerate, 1 dr. Applied to the denuded 
dermis (endermicaUy), 

2* Sulphate of quinine and olive oil, of each, 

1 dr-; simple cerate, 6 drs. As a friction. 
Both are used in intermittents. 

Cerate, Res'in. Syn. Basii/icon, B. cerate, 

B. OINTMENT, YELLOW B h ClT'RINE CERATE ; 

Cera'tum citri'num (Ph. L. 1788 )*C. eesi^® 
bla'ym (Ph. L. 1745), C. resi'nje (Ph. L. 
1809 and since), L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Yellow 
resin and bees’ wax, of*feach, % 15 oz.; melt, add 
olive oil, 1 pint; strain through a cloth, and 
stir the mixture until cold. 

Ohs. «The above is the formula of the London 
College, hut the basilicon of the shops is seldom, 
if ever, made in this manner. The following 
forms are those commonly used in trade, hut 
the products are much infeigor to that made 
according to the directions in the Pharma- 
copoeia. 

2. (Commercial)— tz. Yellow resin, 10 lbs.; 
bees’ wax, 2 lbs.; linseed oil, 7 lbs.; melt to 
gefcher, and stir until cold. 

h As the last, but using nut oil instead of 
linseed oil. 

c. Kut oil, 1 gab; bees’ wax, 5 lbs.; yellow 
resin, 14 lbs. * 

4. Lard (common) and linseed oil, of each, 

3 lbs*; yellow resin, 9 lbs.; as before. 

Vsm, Sfc. This cerate is a mild stimulant, 


detergent, and digestive application ; and as 
such is employed to dress foul and indolent 
ulcers, blistered surfaces, burns, Ac. For the 
corresponding preparations of the other col- 
leges, see Ointments. 

3. (Compound; Desic'ler’S CERATE; Ce- 
ra’tum resi’nje compos'itum, L.) Prep. 
( Ph. U. S.) Resin, suet, and bees’ wax, of each, 
1 lb. ; turpentine, £ lb. ; flax-seed oil (linseed 
oil), $■ pint; as above. Rather more stimu- 
lating than resin cerate, hut used for the same 
purposes. 

Cerate, Rose. Syn. Lip salve; Cera’tum 
rosa'tum, L. Prep. (P. C.) Oil of almonds, 
16 parts ; white wax, 8 parts ; alkanet root, 
1 part ; digest, with a gentle heat, until suffi- 
ciently coloured, then strain, and for every 
ounce of the cerate, add otto of roses, 2 drops. 
See Lip Salve. 

Cerate, Sav’ine. Syn. Cera'tum sabi’n-E 
(Ph. E. ; and Ph. L. 1836), L. Prep. 1. 
(Ph. E.) Bees’ wax, 1 part ; lard, 4 parts ; 
fresh savin (leaves, bruised), 2 parts; boil 
together *mntil the leaves become crisp, then 
strain, with pressure, through a linen 
cloth. 

2. (Ph. L. 1836.) Lard, 2 lbs ; savin leaves, 

1 lb. ; bees’ wax, \ lb. ; as last. 

3. (Ph. L. 1851.) In the B. P. this prepa- 
ration is included among the ointments 
(which see) ; in trade, however, the old name 
(Ph. L. 1836) is still generally retained. 

Ohs. The preparation of this cerate requires 
caution, as the active principle of the savin, 
being volatile, is injured by long boiling and a 
high temperature. The leaves are usually 
boiled until they are crisp, hut as this takes some 
time, the essential oil, and consequently the 
odour, is nearly all dissipated. A better plan 
is to express j;he juice from the leaves, and to 
add it to the wax and oil melted together, and 
just beginning to cooL As usually met with 
in the shops, this cerate has a lively* green 
colour, and the odour of the fresh plant; hut 
neither of these is derived from the leaves in 
the common process of making it. The first 
is caused by the addition of powdered verdi- 
gris, and the last by adding a little of the 
essential oil of savin to the compound when 
nearly cold. The preparations of the British 
Colleges have only a very pale green colour, 
and even that rapidly changes by exposure to 
the air. A uniform green colour may therefore 
be regardedas a proof of adulteration; as the 
unadulterated compound, however skilfully 
prepared, is of a dingy green colour, of little 
intensity ; and after it has been made a short 
time, it fades on the surface, and the under 

portion becomes streaky and mottled. A greater 

quantity of colour is obtaihedffrom the leaves 
*y long digestion in the fat and wax in earthen 
vessels, at a moderate heat, than by hasty 
boding. In this way a lively green is some- 
times produced, but it rapidly changes in the 
manner just mentioned. ‘ ^ 

The following forms are those commonly 
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adopted by the wholesale druggists for the 
manufacture of this cerate : — 

4. Lard and suet, of each, 6 lbs. ; yellow wax, 

2 lbs. ; melt them together in an earthen 
vessel ; add 2 oz. of distilled verdigris (pre- 
viously rubbed dowif smooth in a mortar with 
an equal weight of sweet oil) ; strain, whilst 
hot, into a large earthen pot, and when the whole 
has cooled a little, add of oil of savin, 1 oz., and 
stir until cold. 

5. Savin leaves, 4 lbs. ; yellow wax, 2 lbs. ; 
lard, 8 lbs.; boil until the leaves become 
crisp ; then strain, and add, of green ointment 
(lively coloured), 5 lbs. ; when cooled a little, 
further add, of oil of savin, 3 drs., and stir 
briskly until cold. Prod. 13 £ lbs. 

Uses , fyc. Savin cerate and ointment are 
chiefly employed to keep up the discharge 
from blisters (perpetual blisters), for which 
purpose it is peferable to preparations of can- 
tharides. The practice of colouring this 
cerate with verdigris, which is general in trade, 
cannot be too severely censured, as its thera- 
peutic action is thereby altered. "The copper 
may be detected by burning down a little in a 
platinum or Hessian crucible, washing out the 
ashes with a little dilute nitric acid, placing 
the liquor in a glass tube, and applying the 
usual tests. See Copper and Ointments. 

Cerate, Simple. Syn. Cera'tum simplex, 
L. Prep. 1. (Ph. E.) Spermaceti, 1 part; 
white wax, 3 parts ; olive oil, 6 parts ; melt 
by a gentle heat, and stir until cold. This 
reparation is similar to Simple Ointment 
Unguentum Simplex) B. P. (which see). 
Cerate, Soap. Syn. Compound soap ce- 
rate; Cera'tttm sapo'nis (Ph. L. 1836), 
C. saponis compos'itum (Ph. L. 1851), L. 
Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Boil litharge, 15 oz., in 
distilled vinegar, 1 gal., until* dissolved, stir- 
ring continually; then add of Castile soap* 
10 oz.; again boil until all the moisture is 
evaporated; then add, gradually, bees’ wax, 
12£ oz., and olive oil, 1 pint, previously 
melted together, and stir until nearly cold. 
Similar to Soap Cerate Piaster ( PJmplas - 
trum Cerati Saponis) B. P. (which see). 

2. (Wholesale.) Distilled vinegar, 6 galls. ; 
litharge, 5 lbs.; soap, 3f lbs.; yellow wax, 
4$ lbs, ; olive oil, 6 pints. Mix as above. Good 
nut or poppy oil may he used instead of olive oil. 

Ohs. Unless the instructions contained In 
the above formulae are followed in every par- 
ticular, the process is apt to miscarry. When 
this is the case, the cerate, on cooling, sepa- 
rates into two portions, and is commonly full 
of hard, gritty particles. To prevent this, care 
• should he taken to use soap of the best 
quality. This mishap cannot he got over by 
long boiling and stirring, as is generally sup- 
posed. The only remedy is the addition <£* a 
little more soap, previously melted with some 
water, and again evaporating to a proper con- 
sistence. A small quantity of solution of 
potassa has a similar effect. 

The colour and consistence of soap cerate* 


chiefly depends on the length of time it is 
kept heated after the addition of the oil and 
wax. As evaporation proceeds, so the colour 
and consistence increase. Its usual colour is 
that of a lively, pale chocolate-brown, hut 
occasionally it is much paler. This arises from 
its containing an undue quantity of moisture. 
When it has been kept heated for a period 
beyond that usually adopted, it attains greater 
hardness, and is then frequently called hard 
soap cerate (Cera'tum saponis durum) ; but 
by over-boiling it is apt to become gritty. 

Uses, Sfc. Soap cerate is resolvent, cooling, 
and desiccative, and is chiefly employed as a 
cooling dressing for scrofulous swellings, &c. 
It may he spread on linen and applied like a 
plaster. It is sometimes used as a support for 
fractured limbs, and forms an excellent dress- 
ing for soft corns. 

Cerate, Spermace'ti. Syn. White cerate, 
White lip salve, Simple o. ; Ceratum 
simplex (Ph. E.), C. album (Ph. L. 1745), 
C. sperma'tis ob'ti (Ph. L. 1788), C. ceta'cei 
(Ph. L. 1809, and since), L. Prep. 1. (Ph.L.) 
Spermaceti, 2 oz. ,* white wax, 8 oz. ; melt by 
a gentle heat ; add, olive oil (warm}, 1 pint, 
and stir with a spatula until they cool. 

2. (Ph. E.) See Simple Cerate. 

3. (Ph. D.) Tht corresponding preparation 
of the Ph. D. is classed tinder Ointments , and 
contains lard. 

4. ( Commercial .) On the largp scale lard or 
suet is substituted for oil, by which means less 
wax is required. The following is a good form 
where a cheap article is wanted, and is that 
commonly adopted in the wholesale trade : — 

Clarified mutton suet, lbs.; white wax 
and spermaceti, of each, J lb. ; as above, 

Ohs. The materials should be melted by a 
very getitle heat (that of a water bath is best) 
in a clean stoneware vessel, and as soon as 
perfect liquefaction takes place, the heat should 
he withdrawn, and the fluid cerate strained 
into a clean vessel, and stirred with a clean 
wooden spatula until it solidifies. To facilitate 
the cooling, the vessel may be placed in cold 
water or in a current of cold air. In this way 
the product is rendered both whiter and finer 
.than when the liquid mass is allowed te cool 
by itself. By adding a little flowers«of benzoin 
witjj the oil, or a little nitric ether when the 
cerate is about half cold, this, as well as other 
like preparations, will keep for years without 
becoming ranrid or suffering any material 
change of condition. 

Uses, fyc. Emollient and cooling. It is 
commonly employed as a soft, cooling dressing^ 
as a lip salve, as an application to chaps, chil- 
blains, &c. 

Cerate, Sul'phur. Syn. Cera'tum sulphu'- 
ris, C. sulphura'tum, L. Prep. (P. O.) 
Washed sulphur. 2 parts; cerate of Galen, 7 
parts ; almond oil* 1 part; mix. In Itch, &c. 

Cerate, SuTphide of Mericury. Prep. (Swe- 
diaur.) Yellow resin, £ oz.; yellow wax and 
lard, of each, £ lb. ; vermiEob, 20 grs. As a 
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pound, first noticed by M. Fremv nhfo* ri" 
along with oleo-phosphoric acid %hen 1 the 

° f ?gg s > m seminal fluid, and in 

termedirebrltef 31 ' 63 ^ ^ inS ° lubia 1 

acidTi^ 0 d LEIlr - t men -o’eo-phospboric 
acid is boiled m water, it is resolved Wn * 

-iTsolvM° tr Thefo and ? h0Spb ° ric acid, which 
a ™>“ 18 cerebrolein. 

H wh Hs, ° s ' ^ r ° die -) fyn- ce- 
EOTICAcro When pure bees’ wax (bleached! 

a S™ 1 ^ a,coW 8 Stme I 
a solnfaon of myncin and cerin is formed. 

Sd a *“?£ deposife d as the liquid TToU 1 

ITLJ}* J®*** m % ** 'Stained by eva , 

whTte l t f!ir et ?, nfed JP 0 ^ 011 - «** is a 

^touee, soluble in is 
of boiling alcohol; it fuses at 1 M? 


Bahr. ; and is readily saponified with caust 
alkaline lyes. It greatly resembles whi 
wax, of which, indeed, it forms from 70& t 

«?!? ^ e * A metal discovered i 

laud by Hismger and Berzelius, in the mine 
ral named cerite. 

CE'ROMEL. Prep. (Van Mons.) Bees 9 wax 
1 ??T ; koaey, 4 oz.; melt together and sfcii 
nntii cold. An excellent application to ind 
^ e nlcers, ahraided surfaces, sore nipples. 

CERO'TIC ACID, See Ceriu. 

CE TUT. C 32 H 64 0 2 . Chevreul applied this 
name to. pure spermaceti. Prep. Dissolve 
SSrtA boiHll§ ' aJco1101 ' and collect the 
r a V h t^ e de P° sited as the solution 
cools. Bright pearly crystals, melting at 120° 
andjublimmg at 670° Fahr. See Sperma-’ 

CETEAB1C ACID. H,C 18 H 14 0«. 8m Ce- 
***?*: bitter principle of Iceland moss 

( Ce ra^ Jslandical I* exists, in the Tree 
state, in tte cortical portion of the thallus. 

1 * Iceland moss (bruised), 1 cart- 

vT e lS 6 P f t3; b0il “ » covered 
IS w C? an hour ; ei P ress toe liquor 
7.^ ho ^ fiJ tor, and distil off the spirit ; re- 
dissolve the residuum in boiling alcohol, de- 
cant the clear, and let the solution cool slowly • 

P ; 4 H rif*shii 4 'r 47 , L { "M'r 

£l«rH“SKr 

SRaairiTisi: 

the S Lrt &0i . d ° ecars 

it is ™tetrbiterTof’v aC ^ Cry8Ws ’ 

soluble in watpr non ” v ° Iatll e, scarcely 
soluble £ SdL lh “ d c CoM ^eboll 
salts, which give t I ff soIuble 

salts of iron £d . , 3£ ° l0nr ^ ith tb e per- 
lead. The mJOL* yellow one with acetate of 

Pose. 2 toT^rTT ■*" ^ cetrar ^s.~ 
febrifuge • 1 1 three hours, as a 

CHaWVs of 5 ' M a tonic. 

- "■ l ° Sim. Chabeet’s Bicey. 



(PhTBolTsIn IA T Cb 

matic ofl of hartshorn 1 '™^? empyreu- 
tme, 3 parts; mix an^’a- ^i rt; 0,1 of turpen. 
°fy m a glass retort' 
stopped bottles.. In ^ rt ™ we li- 

toaspoonfols in water 2 

until 4 to 6 or even 1 oz^i 


— UU 

setSt^, fflay I te*i!fo 1 2T' i:ofc3la!:rs ’ 

may he, resfered % first we ]i 
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washing off the dirt with a little warm soap 
and water, and afterwards with clean]! water. 
The brown and faded portions may now he 
restrained by means of a little black ink, or 
preferably, black reviver, and when this has 
got thoroughly dry, they may be touched over 
with white of egg, stained and mixed with a 
little sugar-candy. When the surface is nearly 
dry, it should be polished off with a clean 
brush. 

CHALK. Syn. Soet cabbonate oe Lime, 
or Cabbonate oe calcium, Eabthy c. oe l. ; 
Cbe'ta, L. Chalk is largely used in the arts 
and manufactures, and in medicine. The 
natural varieties are remarkable for the fossils, 
which they contain. The coloueed chalks 
which are used as pigments and for crayons 
generally contain both clay and magnesia, as 
well as oxide of iron, and are minerals quite 
distinct from white chalk, or chalk, pro- 
perly so called. The latter is an aAiobbhous 
cabbokate oe lime. Exposed Tor some time 
to a red heat, it is converted into quick -lime ; 
ground in mills and elutriated^ it forms 
WHITIHO^ the same process performed more 
carefully and on a smaller scale produces the 
pbepabed .chalk used in medicine. When 
prepared artificially (by precipitation), it is the 
pbeoipitated chalk df modern pharmacy. 
(See below .) 

Chalk, Black. A variety of drawing slate. 

Chalk, Brown. A familiar name for umber. 

Chalk, Camphorated. Syn. CeeTaceous 
TOOTH POWDEB, Cam'PHOBATED T. P. ; Cbe'tA 
cam'phobata, C. cum oampho'ba, L. Prep. 

1. Camphor, 1 oz. ; add a few drops of spirit 
of wine, reduce it to a very fine powder, and 
mix it (perfectly) with precipitated chalk, 7 
oz. ; lastly, pass it through a clean, fine sieve, 
and keep it in a corked bottle. These propor- 
tions make the strongest ^camphobateU 
tooth powdeb” of the shops. 

2. Camphor, 1 oz.; precipitated chalk, 15 
oz. ; as before. These are the best and safest 
proportions, and those now generally adopted 
by the West-end perfumers. 

3. As either of the above, hut using pre- 
pared chalk in lieu of precipitated chalk. Less 
white and velvety, but cleans the teeth better 
than the softer article. 

Uses, Sfc. Camphorated chalk is much es- 
teemed as a dentifrice; especially by smokers^ 
and those troubled with foul teeth, or offensive 
breath. It may be scented with a few drops 
(3 or 4 to each oz.) of otto of roses, oil of cloves^ 
or neroli, or of the essences of ambergris, 
musk, or vanilla ; hut care must be taken not 
to overdo it. When the teeth are much furred 
or discoloured, it may he mixed with about 
one seventh of its weight of finely powdered 
pumice stone (sifted through lawn), which w^l 
render it more effective. A little carmine, 
rouge, light red (burnt ochre), red coral, or 
rose pink, is also sometimes added to give.it a 
tinge approaching that of the gums. The 
quantity of camphor (1 to 3 or 4) commonly 


ordered in certain books is absurdly large, 
and would render the compound not only un- 
pleasant in use, but actually detrimental to 
the teeth. See Dehtiebioes. 

Chalk, French. Soap stone or steatite, a 
soft magnesian mineral, possessing the pro- 
perty of writing* on glass. It is used by 
tailors for marking cloth. Jts powder (ob- 
tained by scraping) is very soft, velvety, and 
absorbent of grease. It forms the boot pow- 
der of the boot- and shoe-makers. 

Chalk Mixture. Syn. Mi^tubA Cbele, 

L. Prepared chalk, 1 part; gum ‘arabic (in 
powder), 1 parti syrup, 2 parts; cinnamon 
water, 30 parts y mix 'by trituration.^-Dose. 

1 to 2 oz., with astringent tinctures and opium. 
Care should he taken use the prepared 
chalk , as directed ; the a precipitated chalk has 
a crystalline character, and is said to occasion 
irritation of the bowels. (Squire.) 

Chalk, Precipitated. Syn. Pbeoipitated 
cae'bonate oe lime ; Cbe'ta pejecipita'ta, 
Cal'cis cabb'6nas pbscipita'tum, L; Prep. 

1. By adding to a solution of chloride of cal- 
cium, any quantity, another of carbonate of 
soda (both cold), and well washing" the pre- 
cipitate with pure water, and drying it out of 
the dust. 1 • " 4 

2. (Ph. B.)' Solutioh of chloride* of calcium 
(Ph. B.), 5 parts ,* carbonate of soda, 3 parts ; 
(dissolved in) water, 4 parts. 

Uses, Sfci /It is chiefly employed for making 
aromatic connection, cretaceous powder, and 
chalk mixture. * 1 Thkt of the shops is seldom 
purei the refuse' of the soda-water makers 
(sulphate of lime)* being commonly sold for it. 
When pure, it is wholly soluble, with effer- 
vescence, in dilute hydrochloric acid* (See 
below.) « ; * ; 

Chalk, .Prepared. Syn. Cbe'ta (Ph. E. & 
Ph. L. 1886), Cbe'ta pejspaba'ta (Ph, L. 
*1851), Cbe'ta al'ba (Ph. B.), L, Prep. 1, 
(Ph. B. 1836:) Rub chalk, 1 lb., with suffi- 
cient water, add, gradually, until reduced to a 
smooth cream ; * then stir this into a large 
quantity of water, and, after a short interval, 
to allow the coarser particles to subside, pour 
off the supernatant water '(still turbid) into 
another vessel, And allow the' Suspended pow- 
dbr to settle;' lastly, collect the chalk so pre- 
pared and dry it. In'the’same way shells are 
prepsfred, after being first freed from impuri- 
ties add washed with boiling «water. 

2. (Commercial; Whi'tihg-.) On the large 
scale, the chalS is ground in mills, and the 
elutriation and deposit made in large reser- 
voirs. It is now seldom prepared by the . 
druggist. * 

Pur. Almost entirely soluble in dilute hy- 
drochloric acid, provided it contains no sul- 
phate of lime or silica, giving off small hubbies 
of carbonic acid gas. - ' 

Test. The salt formed by dissolving the 
chalk in hydrochloric acid, if rendered neutral 
by evaporation to dryness and redissolved in 
water, gives only a very scanty precipitate on 
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the addition of a saccharated solution of lime, j 
indicating absence of phosphate. (B. P.) 

Uses, tyc. In medicine, as an absorbent, 
antacid, and desiccant ; in acidity, heartburn, 
dyspepsia, and other like stomach affections, 
and in diarrhoea, depending on acidity or 
irritation; in the latter, generally combined 
with aromatics, astringents, or opium. It 
forms a valuable ‘dusting powder m excoria- 
tions, ulcers, &c., especially in those of chil- 
dren. — Dose. 10 grs, to a spoonful, in a little 
water or milk, or made into a mixture with 
mucilage or syrup. 

Chalk, Bed. A natural clay containing 
about 18$ of protoxide and carbonate of 
iron. • 

CHALYB'EATES. Syn. ChjUlybea'ta, Feb- 
BTIGIn'ea, X*. The medicinal qualities of the 
preparations of iron are noticed under the 
name of that metal. Those most frequently 
employed in medicine are — ibon filings ; 
QtJEVENNE’S ibon; the black oxide, mag- 
netic oxide, and sesquioxide oe i:ron ; the 

AMMONIO-CHLGBIDE and SESQTTICHLOBIDE ; 
the CABBONATE aUd SACCHARINE CABBONATE; 

the oitbate and ammonio-citbate ; the 
iodide; *lactate, and sulphate ; the tae- 
tbate, ammonio*tabtbate, and potassio- 

TABTBATE OP IBON; and^ the CHALYBEATE 
MLNEBAL watees. For the doses, &c., see the 
respective articles. 

CHAM'OMIIE. Syn. Anthe"mis, L. The 
flowers of the Anthemis nobilis (Anthemidis 
Mores, B. P.). They are hitter, stomachic, 
and tonic; in dyspepsia, loss of appetite, in- 
termittents, &c. They are an effectual remedy 
to nightmare; and, according to Dr. Schall, 
the only certain remedy for that complaint. 
-—Dose. 10 grs. to £ dr., OTmore, in powder or 
made into a tea. Pomentations are also made 
with it. See Extbacts, Oils, Pills* Ac. 

CHAMPAGNE". See Wines. < 

CHAPS. These are too well known to 
require description. Chapped hand^are com- 
mon amongst persons with a languid circula- 
tion, who are continually “ dabbling ” in water 
during cold weather. Chapped lips generally 
occur in persons with pallid, bluish, moist lips, 
who are much exposed to the wind in dry, 
cold weather; especially in those who are con. 
tinually moving from heated apartments to 
the external air. The application of a dittle 
COLD CBEAM, POMATUM, SPEEMACETI OINT- 
MENT, labd, or any similar article, will gene- 
rally prevent chaps on the lipsf and chaps and 
chilblains on the hands. Persons employed in 
^oil and tallow works, or about oil, and who 
"have consequently their hands continually in 
contact with greasy matter, never suffer from 
these things, A little oil or unguent of any 
kind, well rubbed on the hands on going to 
rest (removing the superfluous portion with a 
cloth), will not only preserve them from cold, 
but tend to render them hdfch soft and white. 

’ See Chilblains. 

(Potted). The flesh of „ the Salmo 


Abpinus (Linn.), or trout of the Alps, common 
in the lakes of Lapland, preserved by the 
common process of potting. 

CHAB'BON-BOITX [Fr.]. See Wood Chab- 
coal {below). 

CHAB"C0AL. Charcoal is made by char- 
ring organic ^substances, such as wood, bone, 
blood, &c., and is, in other words, the 
fixed residuum of vegetable or animal matter 
exposed to a high temperature out of contact 
with atmospheric air. 

There are several different varieties of char- 
coal, the chief of which, however, are wood 
and animal charcoal. 

Charcoal, Animal. Syn. Animal black. 
Bone black, Iyoby black, Cabbo anima- 
tes. The charcoal obtained by igniting^ bone 
in close vessels, but often applied likewise to 
any charcoal obtained from animal matter. 

Commercial. Bones (deprived of their 
grease by boiling) are broken to pieces, and 
put into small cast-iron pots, varying from f 
to £ an inch in thickness. Two of these 
being filled, are dexterously placed with their 
mouths together and then luted with loam. 
A number of these vessels are then placed side 
by side and piled on each other, in an oven 
resembling a potter’s kiln, to the number of 
100 or 150, or - even more. The fire is next 
kindled, and the heat kept up strongly for 10 
or 12 hours, according to circumstances, until 
the process is completed. The whole is then 
allowed to cool before opening the pots. 

A more economical method is by distillation, 
as under ; — 

Bones (previously boiled for their grease) 
are introduced into retorts similar to those 
used in gas works, and heat being applied, the 
volatile products are conveyed away by iron 
pipes to cisterns where the condensable portion 
is collected. A# soon as the process of distilla- 
tion is finished, the solid residuum in the 
retorts, while still red hot, is removed through 
their lower ends into wTOught-iron canisters, 
which are instantly closed by air-tight 
covers, and luted over. These are then raised 
to the ground by a crane, and set aside to 
cool. 

The bones having been carbonised, are 
ground in a mill, and the resulting coarse 
powder, sorted by sieves into two kinds, one, 
granular, somewhat resembling gunpowder, 
fbr decolorising liquids, and the other, quite 
fine, to he used as a pigment. The first is 
sold under the name of animal charcoal ; the 
second, as bone or ivory black. The latter 
and other fine varieties of animal charcoal are 
folly described under the head of Black Pig- 
ments. 

Uses, fy c . This erode animal charcoal pos- 
sesses the valuable property of , taking lime 
and other saline matter from syrups and other 
aqueous solutions, especially organic ones, at 
the same time that it decolours them. Its 
power as a deodoriser may be tested by adding 
it to a solution of brown sugar or of molasses. 
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or to water containing part of indigo dis- 
solved, in sulphuric acid. The test should be 
made in a small glass tube. By well washing 
and carefully reburaing it, this charcoal may 
be used any number of times. As a decoloriser 
and deodoriser, anin^ai charcoal is vastly 
superior to vegetable charcoal. 

Prepared Animal Charcoal. Hydrochlo- 
ric acid, 1 lb. ; water, 1 pint ; mix, add bpne 
black, 7 lbs. ; make a paste ; in 2 or 3 days 
stir in boiling water, 1 quart ; and the next 
day wash it with fresh water until the wash- 
ings cease to affect litmus paper or a solution 
of carbonate of sodium ; then collect it in a 
cloth, and drain, press, and dry it ,* lastly, 
heat it to redness, as before. Used to decolour 
syrups, &c . ; and occasionally by the distillers 
and rectifiers. 

The most powerful charcoal is prepared by 
calcining blood, and well washing the residue, 
and which is the method of the last * London 
Pharmacopoeia/ 

Concluding remarks. Animal charcoal, how- 
ever prepared, if intended to be q^ed as a 
deodoriser or decoloriser, should be kept 
thoroughly excluded from the air, as by ex- 
posure it loses all its valuable properties, and 
becomes absolutely inert. Freshly burnt char- 
coal is therefore to be employed whenever it 
can be obtained. 

Charcoal, Wood, Syn. Vegetable char- 
coal; Car'bo lig'ni, L. The residue ob- 
tained after heating wood without access of 
air to about 572° Fahr. It is extremely 
porous, and retains the structure of the wood 
from which it is derived. It consists essen- 
tially of carbon and of the fixed or inorganic 
matter which exists in wood ; but if carbonisa- 
tion be imperfectly effected, it may contain a 
sensible amount of hydrogen. 

Charcoal-burning is effected fn the open air 
in piles or stacks provided with a yielding 
cover, in pits, in closed chambers of brick or 
stone, and in iron retorts heated externally 
like common gas retorts. The latter method 
is only practised by the manufacturers of 
pyroligneous acid and gunpowder. 

Charcoal rob Fuel, &c. The method of 
pile burning is that which is most extensively 
practised. Pieces of wood of equal length are 
piled concentrically round a sort of chimney 
formed by driving 3 stakes in the ground; 
those nearest the centre jq;e almost vertical,* 
and the surrounding pieces have a slight but 
gradually increasing inclination ; a second row; 
and in the case of very large piles even a 
third, may be stacked in a similar manner one 
above the other. The pile is covered with 
turf and soil, and kindled By filling the space 
within the 3 central stakes with easily in- 
flammable wood, which is ignited. The 
character of the smoke which issues from venfs 
made in the pile indicates exactly the degrees 
of carbonisation in differents parts. When 
the charcoal is drawn from the pile it is ex- 
tinguished by cold water, or if that is not at 


hand, by charcoal dust or dry soil. In some 
parts of Sweden the wood is charred in large 
rectangular stacks, and in China the method 
of charring in pits is practised. 

Charcoal ror Gttn'powdeb ; Cyi/ind 
Charcoal. The charcoal employed in t 
manufacture of gunpowder is burnt in cb 
iron cylinders, and has hence received 1 
name of cylinder charcoal. Fftr this and otl 
nice purposes, it is essential that the last p 
tion of the tar and vinegar should be suffe: 
to escape, and the reabsorption of the cn 
vapours prevented, by cutting off the cc 
munication between the cylinders and i 
condensing apparatus; as without this p 
caution, on the fire being withdrawn, a ret 
grade movement of the product takes pis 
and the charcoal is much reduced iu quali 
Alder and willow are the *woods chiefly u? 
for making charcoal at Waltham Abbey. r . 
Dutch white willow, and after that the H 
tingdon willow, are said to yield the t 
charcoal for gunpowder. The charcoal fr 
the cylinders of the pyroligneous acid (w« 
vinegar) works is also called cylinder ch 
coal, and is that chiefly used for chernl 
purposes ; but it is inferior to that pflepa; 
for gunpowder. 

Charcoal ror Scientific Purposes, 1 
box-wood charcoal, employed in voltaic el 
tricity, is prepared by putting prismatic pie 
of box-wood, about 1 inch long by $ 4 
thick, into a crucible, which is then filled w 
clean, dry sand, covered up, and exposed h 
red heat for about an hour. 

Uses , Sfc. These are numerous and yari 
Charcoal is extensively employed as a f u 
and in metallurgy for tempering meti 
making steel, &c. ; reduced to powder, it 
used to surround vessels and bodies requh 
to retain* their heat for some time ; a coat; 

*f charcoal, formed on piles and stakes 
wood by charring them, promotes their p 
servation, % Fresh burnt charcoal, in coa' 
powder, restores tainted meat and put 
water, decolours vegetable solutions, deodorr 
fetid substances, and withdraws lime fr* 
syrups filtered throngn it. 

In medicine, charcoal is principally used 
a* deodoriser and disinfectant, either in*1 
form of powder or made into a poultice, 
has been given internally in dyspepsia, di 
rhcea, dysentery, heartburn, ^gues, constij 
tion, sickness of pregnancy, and various otl 
diseases, with advantage. As a prophylaC 
of cholera and fevers it is invaluable d 
superior to all other substances. It forms I 
best tooth powder «known, as it both whit4 
the teeth and deodorises the breath . — Ud 
10 grs. to a teaspoonful, or more ad libitfi 
An ointment made with lard and charcoal | 
been successfully employed in some skin i 
eases. In all cases, to be useful, the chard 
must be both fresh'burnt and fresh-powder? 
and carefully preserved, out of contact w! 
the air, until about to be administer 
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Fresh carbonised bread forms an excellent free alkalies. In fresh milk these substances 
charcoal, both for a prophylactic and a tooth may be readily detected by the property it 
powder. possesses of restoring the colour of reddened 

Charcoal varies in its qualities according to litmus paper. The addition of antacid neu- 
the substance from which it is prepared ; that tralises the alkali, and so precipitates the 
of the soft woods (willow or alder) is best for curd in an insoluble. state. The philosophy 
crayons and gunpowder ; that of the hard of cheese - making is thus expounded by 
woods for fuel; n and for blowpipe supports. Liebig : — 

That made by. a low-red heat, not exceeding “ The acid indispensable to the coagulation 
cherry red, and which has a dull surface, is of milk is not added to the milk in the pre- 
the most valuable. If the beat is carried paration of cheese, but it. is formed in the milk 
much beyond this point, the charcoal acquires at the expense of the milk-sugar present. . A 
a brilliant surface; and deteriorates in quality, small quantity of water is left in contact with 
Chestnut charcoal is preferred by smiths for a small- quantity of a calffs stomach for a few 
forging, as it n#t only burns - slowly, but hours, or for a night; the water absorbs so 
deadens as soon as the blast ceases. Areca- minute a portion of the mucous .membrane, as 
nut charcoal is preferred as a dentifrice ; hut to he scarcely ponderable ; this is mixed with 
the willow charcoal or box- wood charcoal is milk; its state of transformation is commu- 


usually substituted €or it by shopkeepers. 

‘ Ant, Sfo. Poisoning or suffocation, resulting 
item respiring^ the fumes of burning charcoal, 
haAbeen already alluded to, and the treatment 
briefly pointed out. See ; Caebonic Anhy- 

CHARGES (for Cattle),- See Veteeinaey 
Medicine. 

tfHAK'RIM (Surface). The operation by 
wliich the surface of wood is carbonised, to 
prevent its decay from exposure to air and 
moisture. Stakes and piles are generally thus 
treated before they are driven into the ground. 
Casks are;; chaired on the inside by 1 ' coopers 
when they intended to hold water: In 
both these &&es- the fire is commonly applied 
directly to the wood. A new method has, 
however, been lately employed with apparent 
success. Tbi# consists in ■ washing 4 the wood 
with the strongest oil of vitriol. In this way, 
not only the outer surface, but the surface of 
all the cracks and holes; gets carbonised, 
which is not -the case when heat is employed. 
It succeeds ’admirably with musty casks an<? 
vats. f ‘ 

CHEESE;^^. Ca'seum, Ca'sews; L. : The 
■curd of milk compressed into a solid mass. 
That of com&eree is usually salted and dried, 
and 'in some^rieties it is-- also coloured and 
flavoured, , a „ 

The process of cheese-making is one which 
is dhuneutly* interesting and scientific, arid 
which, in eVefy gradation, depends on- princi- 
ples which chemistry has developed: and* illus- 
trated. Wlien * vegetable or mineral 1 acid 
is added to milk, and heat, applied, a coaguhim 
is formed, which, when separated "from the 
liquid portioh; 1 constitutes cheese. Neutral 
„ salts,, earthy and metallic salts, sugar,- and -gum 
Arabic, as well as some otlfer substances, also 
produce the same effect; but that which 
answers the purpose best, and wliich is almost . 
exclusively used by dairy farmers, is rennet, 
or the mucous membrane of the last stomach 
of. the calf. Alkalies dissolve this curd at a 
j boiling heat, and acids again precipitate it. 

1 The solubility of cheese in milk is occasioned 


nicated (and this is a most important circum- 
stance), not to the cheese, but to the milk sugar, 
the elements of which transpose themselves 
into lactic acid, which neutralises the alkali, 
and thus causes the separation of the cheese. 
By means--of litmus paper the- process may be 
followed 'and observed through all its stages ; 
the alkaline reaction of the milk ceases as 
soon as the coagulation begins. If the cheese 
is not immediately separated from the whey, 
the formation of lactic acid continues, the 
fluid turns acid, and the cheese itself passes 
into a state of decomposition. 

, “ When cheese-curd is kept in a cool place, 
a Series of transformations takes place, in con- 
sequence of which it ■ assumes entirely new 
prdperties; 1 it gradually becomes semi-trans- 
parent, and more or less soft, throughout the 
whole mass; it exhibits a feebly acid reaction, 
and develops the characteristic caseous odour. 
Fresh* cheese is -very sparingly soluble in 
water, but aft^g having been left to itself for 
two or three years, it becomes (especially if 
all the fat • be previously removed) almost 
completely soluble in cold water, forming with 
it ' a solution, which, like milk, is coagulated 
by 1 the addition of the acetic of mineral acids. 
The cheese, which whilst fresh is insoluble, re- 
turns during the maturation, or ripening, as 
it is called, to a state similar to that in which 
it originally existed in the milk. In those 
English, Butch, and Swiss cheeses, which are 
nearly inodorons, and in the superior kinds of 
JPrench cheese, the caseine of the milk is 
present in its unaltered state. 

“The odour and flavour of the cheese is 
owing to the decomposition of the butter; 
the non-volatile acids, the margaric and oleic 
acids, and the volatile butyric acid, capric and 
eaproie acids, are liberated in consequence of 
the decomposition of glycerin. Butyric acid 
imparts to cheese its characteristic caseous 
qflour, and the* differences in its pungency or 
aromatic flavour depend upon the proportion 
of free butyric, capric, and eaproie adds 
present ” In the cheese of certain dairies and 
districts, valerianic add has been detected 
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Messrs. Jljenko and Laskowski found this acid 
in the cheese of Limbourg, and M. Bolard in 
that of Roquefort. 

“ The transition of the insoluble into soluble 
casein depends upon the decomposition of the 
phosphate of lime by ^he margaric acid of the 
butter ; margarate of lime is formed, whilst 
the phosphoric acid combines with the casein, 
forming a compound soluble in water. 

" The bad smell of inferior kinds of cheese, 
especially those called meagre or poor cheeses, 
is caused by certain fetid products containing 
sulphur, and which are formed by the decom- 
position or putrefaction of the casein. The 
alteration which the butter undergoes (that is, 
in becoming rancid), or which occurs in the 
milk-sugar still present, being transmitted to 
the casein, changes both the composition 
of the latter substance and its nutritive 
qualities. 

"The principal conditions for the prepa- 
ration of the superior kinds of cheese (other 
obvious circumstances being of course duly 
regarded) are a careful removal of fhe whey, 
which holds the milk-sugar in solution, and a 
low temperature during the maturation or 
ripening of the cheese.” 

Cheese differs vastly in quality and flavour, 
according to the method employed in its 
manufacture, and the richness of the milk of 
which it is made. Much depends upon the 
quantity of cream it contains, and conse- 
quently, when a superior quality of cheese is 
desired, cream is frequently added to the 
curd. This plan is adopted iu the manufacture 
of Stilton cheese and others of a like descrip- 
tion. The addition of a pound or two of 
butter to tbe curd for a middling size cheese 
also vastly improves the quality of the product. 
To ensure the richness of the jnilk, not only 
should the cows he properly fed, hut certain 
breeds chosen. Those of Alderney, Cheddar, 
Cheshire, Gloucestershire, Guernsey, and 
North Wiltshire, deserve a preference in this 
respect. 

The materials employed in making cheese 
are milk and rennet. Rennet is the stomach 
of the calf, and is used either fresh or salted 
and dried ; generally in the latter state. The 
milk may be of any kind, according to the 
quality of the cheese required. Cows' milk is 
that generally employed ; but occasionally 
ewes' milk is used; and sdtnetimes, though 
more rarely, that from goats. 

In preparing his cheese, the dairy farmer 
puts the greater portion of the milk into a 
large tub, to which he adds the remainder, 
sufficiently heated to raise the temperature to 
that of new milk. The whole is then whisked 
together, the rennet or rennet liquor added, 
and the tub covered over. It is now allowed* 
to stand until completely " turned,” when the 
curd is gently struck down several times with 
the skimming-dish, after which it is allowed 
to subside. The vat covered with cheese- 
cloth is next placed on a " horse ” or " ladder ” 


over the tub, and filled with curd by means 
of the skimmer, care being taken to allow as 
little as possible of the oily particles or butter 
to run back with the whey. The curd is 
pressed down with the hands, and more added 
as it sinks. This process is repeated until the 
curd rises to about 2 inches above the edge. 
The newly formed cheese, thus partially sepa- 
rated from the whey, is now placed in a clean 
tab, and a proper quantity of salt added, as 
well as of annotta, when that colouring is used, 
after which a board is placed over and under 
it, and pressure applied for about 2 or 3 hours. 
The cheese is next turned out and surrounded, 
by a fresh cheese-cloth, and«then again sub- 
mitted to pressure in the cheese press for 8 or 
10 hours, after which it is commonly removed 
from the press, salted alj over, and again 
pressed for 15 to 20 hours. The quality of the 
cheese especially depends on this part of the 
process, as if any of the whey is left in the 
cheese it rapidly becomes bad-fiavoured. Be- 
fore placing it in the press the last time, the 
common practice is to pare the edges smooth 
and sightly. It now only remains to wash the 
outside of the cheese in warm whey or*water, 
to wipe it dry, and to colour it with annotta 
or reddle, as is usually done. 

The storing of the newly made cheese is the 
next point that engages the attention of the 
maker and wholesale dealer. The same prin- 
ciples which influence the maturation or ripen- 
ing of fermented liquors also operate here. 
In England, a cool cellar, neither damp nor 
dry, and which is uninfluenced by change of 
weather or season, is commonly regarded as the 
best for the purpose. If possible, the tempe- 
rature should on no account he permitted to 
exceed 50° or 52° Eahr. at any portion of the 
year. An? average of about 45° is preferable 
\^hen it can be procured. A place exposed to 
sudden changes of temperature is as unfit for 
storing cheese as it is for storing beer. " The 
quality of jJoehefort cheese, which is prepared 
from sheep's milk, and is very excellent, de- 
pends exclusively upon the places where the 
cheeses are kep£ afi£r pressing and during 
maturation. Those are cellars, communicating 
wi£h mountain grottoes and caverns, which 
are kept constantly cool, at about 41° to 42° 
Fahr., # by currents of air from clefts in the 
•mountains. The value of these cellars as 
storehouses varies with their property of main- 
.taining an equable and low temperature. Giron 
mentions that a certain cellar, the construction 
of which had cost only 4802. (12,000 francs), 
was sold for 8,6004 (215,000 francs), being 
found to maintain a suitable temperature a 
convincing proof of the importance attached 
to temperature in the preparation of these 
superior cheeses.” (Liebig.) 

It will thus be seen that very slight differ- 
ences in the materials, in the preparation, or 
in storing of the cheese, materially, influence 
the quality and flavour, .of The 

richness of the mAk-nthe or sub- 
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traction of cream from the milk — the separa- little salt is generally added, and frequently a 
tion of the curd from the whey with or without little powdered lump sugar, 
compression— the salting of the curd — the Cheese, Deebyshibe. A small, white, rich 
collection of the curd, either whole or broken, variety, very similar to Dunlop cheese, 
before pressing — the addition of colouring Cheese, Dunlop. Rich, white, and bufc- 
matter, as annotta or saffron, or of flavouring tery; in round forms, weighing from 30 lbs. to 
— the place and method of storing — and the 60 lbs. 

length of time allowed for maturation, all tend Cheese, Dutch. (Holland,) Of a glmoular 
to alter the taste and odour of the cheese, in form. 5 to 14 lbs. each. Those from Edam 
some or other particular, and that in a way are very highly salted ; those from Gouda 
readily perceptible to the palate of the con- less so. 

noissenr. No other alimentary substance ap- Cheese, Glouoesteb. Single Glo’ster; from 
pears to he so seriously affected by slight milk, deprived of part of its cream; Double 
-variations in the quality of the materials from Glo’ster, from milk retaining the whole of the 
which it is made/or by such apparently trifling cream. Mild tasted, semi-buttery consistence, 
differences in the methods of preparing it. without being friable ; in large, round, flattish 
Var. The varieties of cheese met with in forms, 
commerce are very pumerous, and differ greatly Cheese, Gbeen or Sagke.^ From milk mixed 
from each other in richness, colour, and fla- with the juice or an infusion or decoction of 
vour. These are commonly distinguished by sage leaves, to which marygold flowers # and 
names indicative of the places in which they parsley are frequently added, 
have been manufactured, or of the quality of Cheese, Gbuyebe. A fine description of 
the materials from which they have been pre- cheese made in Switzerland, and largely con- 
pared, Thus, we have Dutch, Gloucester, sumed ofl'the Continent. It is firm and dry, 
Stilton, skimmed- milk, raw-milk, cream, and and exhibits numerous cells of considerable 
other '•cheeses; names which explain them- magnitude. Its flavour is peculiar, and is not 
selves. The following are the principal varie- generally liked by English people, 
ties met with in Europe Cheese, Lincoln. From new milk and 
Cheese, Bbice-bat. iVom its form ; made cream ; in pieces about 2 inches thick ; soft, 
in Wiltshire of new milk and cream. and will not keep over 2 or 3 months. 

Cheese, Cheddae. A fine, spongy kind of Cheese, Neueohatel. A much esteemed 
cheese, the^yes or vesicles of which contain a variety of Swiss cheese ; made of cream, and 
rich oil ; made up into round, thick cheeses, of weighs about 5 or 6 oz. 
considerable size (150 to 200 lbs.). Cheese, Noeeolk. Dyed yellow with an- 

Cheese, Cheshibe. From new milk, with- notta or saffron ; good, hut not superior ; in 
out skimming, the morning’s milk being mixed cheeses of 30 lbs. to 50 lbs. 
with that of the preceding evening, previously Cheese, Paemesan. (Parma, &c.) From 
warmed, so that the whole may he brought to the curd of skimmed milk, hardened by a 
the heat of new milk. To this the rennet is gentle heat. The rennet is added at about 
added, in less quantity than is com only used 120°, and an- hour afterwards, the curdling 
for other kinds of cheese. On this point, milk is set on a slow fire until heated to about 
much of the flavour and mildness of the 150° Fahr. ; during which the curd separates 
cheese is said to depend. A pigce of dried in small lumps. A few pinches of saffron are 
rennet, of the size of half-a-crowh, put into a then thrown in. About a fortnight after 
pint of water over night, and allowed to stand making, the outer crust is cut off, and the new 
until the next morning, is sufficient for 18 or surface varnished with linseed oil, and one side 
20 gallons of milk, in l^rge, round, thick coloured red. 

cheeses (100 to 200 lbs. each). They are gene- Cheese, Boqueeoet. From ewes’ milk; 
rally solid, homogeneous, and dry, and friable the best prepared in France. It greatly re- 
rat her than viscid. • sembles Stilton, hut is scarcely of equal rieh- 

Cheese, Cottenham. A rich l^ind of ness or quality, and possesses a peculiar pun- 
cheese, in flavour and consistence not unlike* gency and flavour. 

Stilton, from which, however, it differs in Cheese, Slip^oAt or Soet. A very rich 
shape, being flatter and broader than the* white cheese, somewhat resembling butter; for 
latter* present use only. 

Cheese, Cbeam. From the “ strippings " Cheese, Stilton. The richest and finest 
'(the last of the milk drajra. from the cow at cheese made in England. From raw milk to 
each milking), from a mixture of milk and which cream taken from other milk is added ; 
cream, or from raw cream only, according in cheeses generally twice as high as they are 
to the quality desired. It is usually made in broad. Like wine, this cheese is vastly im- 
small oblong, square, or rounded cakes, a ^proved by age, and is therefore seldom eaten 
gentle pressure only (that of a 2 or 4 lb. before it is 2 years old. A spurious appear- 
weight) being applied ta press out the whey, ance of age is sometimes given to it by placing 
After twelve hours, it is placed upon a board it in a warm, damp cellar, or by surrounding it 
or wooden trencher, and turned every day, with masses of fermenting straw, or dung, 
u&tildry. It ripens in about three weeks. A Cheese, Sueeolk* From skimmed milk; 
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in round, flat forms, from 24 lbs. to 30 lbs. 
each. Very bard and horny. 

Cheese, Swiss. The principal cheeses made 
in Switzerland are the Gruyere, the Neuf- 
chatel, and the Schabzieger or green cheese. 
The latter is flavoured with melilot. 

Cheese, Westphalian. In small balls or 
rolls of about I lb. each. It derives its pecu- 
liar flavour from the curd being allowed to 
become partially putrid before being pressed. 
In small balls or rolls of about 1 lb. each. 

Cheese, Wiltshire . Resembles poor 
# Cheshire or Glo’ster. The outside is generally 
painted with a mixture of ruddle or red-ochre 
or whey. 

Cheese, Yoee. From cream : it will not 
keep. 

Qual fyc. Cheese has been objected to 
as an article of diet, but without sufficient 
reason, since it is, when of good quality, 
eminently nutritious, wholesome, and digestible. 
Like all other food, cheese digests more readily 
when well masticated, and the neglect of this 
precaution is one reason why it frequently dis- 
agrees with delicate stomachs. It is rendered 
more agreeable to many palates by toasting it, 
but becomes less digestible by that operation. 
The basis of cheese is casein or coagulated 
curd, a protein substance ; it therefore cannot 
fail to prove nutritious, provided it is properly 
digested. Cheese- curd, carefully freed from 
water and milk by expression, and the addi- 
tion of salt, is a mixture of casein and butter. 
It contains all the phosphate of lime and part 
of the phosphate of soda of the milk. (Liebig.) 
When taken as a condiment, especially when 
rich and old, it powerfully promotes the secre- 
tion of the saliva and gastric juice, and 
thereby aids the stomach in performing its 
proper functions. Rotten chee^p is very un- 
wholesome. 

Concluding remarks. It is surprising that 
cheese is not more frequently made an article 
of domestic manufacture, especially by house- 
wives resident in the country. The operations 
of cheese-making are all exceedingly simple, 
and not laborious, and will, in most cases, 
amply repay the outlay for the milk. Besides, 
cheese is not unfrequently coloured with stains 
and pigments, which are injurious, and even 
poisonous, the risk of taking which is not en- 
countered when it is made at home. Several 
persons have nearly lost their lives from eating 
cheese coloured with annotta, for instance. 
This substance, though harmless in itself, is 
frequently adulterated with red lead, so that 
the cheesemonger may very innocently intro- 
duce a dreadful poison,” when he only intends 
to improve the colour of his goods. 

When a whole cheese is cut, and the con- 
sumption small, it is generally found to become 
unpleasantly dry, and to lose flavour before it 
is consumed. This is best prevented by cutting 
a sufficient quantity for a few days’ consump- 
tion from the cheese, and keeping the re- 
mainder in a cool place, rather damp than dry , 


spreading a thin film of butter over the cold 
surface, and covering it with a cloth or pan, 
to keep off the dirt. This removes the objec- 
tion existing in small families against pur- 
chasing a whole cheese at a time. The com- 
mon practice of buying small quantities of 
cheese should he avoided, as not only a higher 
price is paid for any given quality, but there 
is little likelihood of obtaining exactly the 
same flavour twice running. Should cheese 
become too dry to be agreeable, it may be used 
for stewing, or for making grated cheese or 
Welsh rare-bits. 

Cheese, Ap'ple. The. pomace or ground 
apples from the cider press. • 

Cheese, Dam'son. Prey* From damsons 
boiled with a little water, the pulp passed 
through a sieve, and then boiled with about 
one fourth the weight of sugar, until the mix- 
ture solidifies on cooling; it is next poured 
into small tin moulds previously dusted out 
with sugar. Cherry cheese, gooseberry cheese, 
plum cheese, &c., are prepared in the same 
way, using the respective kinds of fruit. 
They are all very agreeable candies or confec- 
tions. » 

Cheese, Factitious Roque'fort. Prep. 
(Roulle.) The gluten of wheat is kneaded with 
a little salt, and a sn&ll portion of a solution 
of starch, and made up into cheeses. It is 
said that this mixture soon acquires the 
taste, smell, and unctuosikf of cheese, and 
when kept a certain time is not to he distin- 
guished from the celebrated Roquefort cheese, 
of which it possesses all the peculiar pungency. 
By slightly varying the process, other kinds of 
cheese may be imitated. 

Cheese, Legu'minn. The Chinese prepare 
an actual cheese from peas, called <c tao-foo,” 
which they* sell in the streets of Canton, The 
pa^te from steeped ground peas is boiled, which 
causes the starch to dissolve with the casein ; 
after straining the liquid, it is coagulated by 
a solution of gypsum ; this coagulum is worked 
up like sour milk, salted, and pressed into 
moulds. 

Cheese, Toast'ed* Th& much relished article 
is seldom well prepared. The following has 
beep recommended as an excellent receipt 
Cut the cheese into slices of moderate thick- 
ness, and put them into a tinned copper sauce- 
pan, with a little butter and cream ; simmer 
very gently until they are quite dissolved, then 
semove the saucepan from the fire, allow the 
whole to cool a little, add some yolk of egg, 
well beaten, add spice, make the compound 
into a “ shape,” and jprown it before the fire. 
See Fotjbue. 

CHEL'SEA PENSIONER. Prep , From 

gum guaiacum, 1 oz.; rhubarb, | oz.j cream 
•of tartar, 2 oz.; flowers of sulphur, 4 pz;; 
nutmegs, 2 in number; (all in powder) ; honey, 
lb., or q. s.; mai&e into an dectw^h^r 
beating them together in a mortar.-ni^ose. 1 
to 2 table-spoonfuls, night and Tnm'hing, in 
gout and chronic rheumatism* Sffie name is 
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said to have been given to it from the circum- 
stance of a Chelsea pensioner having cured 
Lord Amherst with it. 

CHELTENHAM SALTS. See Salts. 

CHEM'IQUE or CHEMTC BLUE. See In- 
digo. 

CHEROOT'. A species of cigar imported 
from Manilla, kt the Philippine Islands, dis- 
tinguished by extreme simplicity of construc- 
tion, as well as delicacy of flavour. The cigars 
now so commonly sold as cheroots in England 
are, for the most part, made of inferior tobacco, 
and are often much adulterated articles. 

CHER'RIES are the fruit of different spe- 
cies of the genus Cerasus. They are regarded 
as wholesome, cooling, nutritive, laxative, and 
antiscorbutic. Brandy flavoured with this 
fruit or its juice Js known as cherry-brandy. 
Morello cherries preserved in brandy are called 
brandy cherries. See Brandy, Fruit, &c. 

CHER'RY LAUB/EL. Syn. Lau'rel. The 
Cerasus Laura- Cerasus, a shrub common in 
every garden in England, and often con- 
founded with the true Laurel or Sweet Bay, 
which does not possess any of its deleterious 
properties. Leaves, occasionally used instead 
of bay leaves in cookery. The distilled oil and 
distilled water are both poisonous. See Oil, 
Water. 

CHI'CA. The red colouring matter deposited 
by a decoction of the leaves of JBignonia Chica 
in coolingr TIsM by the American Indians to 
stain their skin. It is soluble in alcohol, ether, 
oil, fat, and alkaline lyes, and slightly so in 
boiling water. 

Chi'ca. See Maize-beer. 

CHIC'ORY, Syn. Wild suc'cory; Cichor'- 
IUM Inty'bus (Linn.), L. A plant belonging 
to the natural order Composites. It is indi- 
genous to this and many other countries of 
Europe, and is extensively cultivated for £he 
sake of its roots, which are sliced, roasted, and 
ground, to form the chicory of the shops. 
Nearly 100 millions of pounds are annually 
consumed in Europe. Mach of the chicory 
used in Britain is of home growth ; hut still 
more is imported in a* raw^state from Holland 
and other parts of the Continent. A blue dye 
has been prepared from the leaves of .this 
plant.* • 

The ERESH root or chicory (ra^dix chi- 
co'rii re'eem'l is reputed to be alterative, 
attenuant, diuretic, febrifuge, hepatic, resolv- 
ent, and tonic; and in laige doses, aperient. 
It is now seldom used in medicine, although it 
appears to possess similar qualities and equal 
activity to those of dan^lion. "An infusion 
of the root, mixed with syrup, becomes thick ; 
forming the gomhe saccho-oeicoeine of 
Laearterie.” (Fee.) 

The roasted root is prepared by cutting* 
the full-grown root into slices, and exposing 
it to heat in iron cylinders, along with about 
!§• $ or 2-J of lard, in a similar way to that 
adopted for coffee. When ground to powder 
In a milk it constitutes the chicory of the 


grocers (chicory coeeee, succory c. ,* ra- 
dix chico'eii torreeac'ta, r. c. t. con- 
tbi'ta) ; so generally employed both as a sub- 
stitute for coffee and as an adulterant of that 
article. The addition of 1 part of good, fresh 
roasted chicory to 10s or 12 parts of coffee 
forms a mixture which yields a beverage of a 
fuller flavour, and of a deeper colour than 
that furnished by an equal quantity of pure or 
unmixed coffee. In this way a less quantity 
of coffee may he used, hut it should be remem- 
bered that the article substituted for it does 
not possess in any degree the peculiar exciting,, 
soothing, and hunger-staying properties of 
that valuable product. The use, however, of 
a larger proportion of chicory than that just 
named imparts to the beverage an insipid 
flavour, intermediate between that of treacle 
and liquorice; whilst the continual use of 
roasted chicory, or highly chicorised coffee, 
seldom fails to weaken the powers of digestion 
and derange the bowels. " There can he no 
doubt that roasted chicory must, when taken 
largely^have a tendency to excite diarrhoea.” 
(Pereira.) 

Pur., Sfc. The ground chicory of the shops, 
like ground coffee, is almost universally adul- 
terated. Pigments are added to it to colour 
it, and various vegetable substances to lessen 
its value. The following articles have been 
reported to have been detected in roasted 
chicory, or to have been known to he used to 
adulterate it : — Venetian red, reddle, and red 
clay ; roasted acorns, beans, carrots, damaged 
dog-biscuits, damaged bread, damaged wheat, 
horse-chestnuts, mangel wurzel, parsnips, peas, 
rye, and sugar; coffee flights (coffee husks), 
coffina (roasted ’lupins), Hambro* powder 
(roasted peas coloured with reddle), and the 
marc of coffee ; exhausted bark (from the tan 
yards), logwood dust, mahogany dust, &c. It 
has also been asserted that the scorched livers 
of bullocks, horses, and dogs, have been ap- 
plied to the same purpose ; but of this there 
is not sufficient evidence. The only way to 
avoid being thus cheated or poisoned is to buy 
the chicory whole, and to grind it at home. 

Roasted chicory is highly hygrometric or 
absorbent of moisture, and should, therefore, 
he always kept in close vessels (bottles or 
canisters), tbe same as coffee. If the lumps 
become tough or soft, or tbe powder cakes to- 
gether, it is uftfit for use ; but in some cases 
it may be recovered, by exposing it on a plate 
in an oven until it again becomes perfectly dry 
or brittle. 

Tests.— 1. Powdered chicory thrown on 
water turns it reddish-brown and rapidly 
sinks, leaving light impurities either floating 
or diffused through the liquid.— 2. The cold 
decoction tested with tincture, or solution of 
iodine, gives a brown colour; if it turns 
purple, blue, or black, it indicates the pre- 
sence of roasted peas, beans, rye, or some other 
like substance, containing starch. — 3, Persul- 
phate or perchloride of iron, added in the 
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same way," should not materially affect the 
liquid ; if it turns it bluish or blackish, it in- 
dicates the presence of roasted acorns, oak- 
bark tan, or some other substance containing 
tannin.— -4. Water acidulated with vinegar, di- 
gested on the powder, Should not be blackened, 
or even materially darkened, by tincture of 
galls or a solution of red prussiaite of potash ; 
the contrary shows the presence of ferrugi- 
neous colouring matter. — 5. The dry powder, 
when incinerated, should not leave more than 
4& to 5& of ash, which should be of a grayish 
or fawn colour ; the contrary indicates the pre- 
sence of reddle, red clay, ochre, or the like. — 
6 . To the above may be added attention to 
the odour, colour, and appearance, both to the 
naked eye and under the microscope ; by the 
latter, adulteration may be easily detected. 
See Coffee. 

CHII/BLAIH. Syn. Per'nio, L. An in- 
flammatory swelling, of a purple or lead colour, 
produced by the action of cold. Chilblains 
(pernio'nes) exclusively attack the extremi- 
ties of the body, and are generally confined to 
the fingers, toes, and heels. The common 
symptoms are itching and irritation, more or 
less intense, often accompanied with shooting 
pains, and tenderness, and tumefaction of the 
parts. Children, especially those of a scro- 
fulous habit, and elderly persons, are generally 
the most liable to chilblains. The common 
cause of chilblains is holding the hands or feet 
to the fire after exposure to cold. The sudden 
change of temperature partially destroys the 
vitality of the minute surfacial vessels, and 
thus prevents the proper flow of blood through 
the part. The best preventives of chilblains 
are woollen socks or stockings, good water- 
proof shoes, woollen gloves, exercise, and fric- 
tion. These act by promoting tfee circulation 
of the blood in the extremities, and protecting 
them from vicissitudes of temperature. When 
chilblains have once formed, the best treatment 
is friction with stimulants, as spirits of wine 
and camphor, oil of turpentine, opodeldoc, 
dilute spirits, camphorated oil, hartshorn and 
oil, &c. Linnseus recommends bathing the 
part with dilute muriatic acid, just strong 
enough to faintly prick the skin. When the 
inflamed parts have ulcerated, they are com- 
monly called kibes. In this state they should 
he dressed with a little resin cerate, or elemi 
ointment. If fungous granulations appear, 
they must he removed by touching them 
with nitrate of silver or blue vitriol. See 
Chaps, &c. 

Remedies foe Chilblains.— The follow- 
ing have been strongly recommended by dif- 
ferent parties, and may all prove useful in 
their turns, as circumstances and convenience 
may suggest : — 

1 . Sulphate of copper, loz.; rosemary water, 
1 pint 5 dissolve. 

2 . Sal-ammoniac, 1 oz* ; vinegar, \ pint. 

3. Sal-ammoniac, I oz.; rnm, pint; cam- 
phor, 1 dr* The affected part is wetted with 


the above night and morning, and when dry, 
is touched with a little simple ointment, cold 
cream, or pomatum. 

4. Soap liniment, 2 oz.; tincture of can- 
tharides, 1 oz. ; oil of cajeput, 2 drs. 

5. Oil of turpentine, 2 oz.; camphor, 3 drs. ; 
oil of cajeput, 1 dr. The application of the 
last two is accompanied by gentle friction. 

6. (Dr. Graves’ Preventive.) Sulphate 
of copper, 20 grs. ; water, X oz. As the first 
three. 

7. (Lejeune’s Balsam.) See Chilblain 
Balsam. 

8. (LiNNiEUS* remedy). Hydrochloric acid, 

1 oz. ; water, 11 oz. As Ho. 4. 

9. (Morton’s Liniment.) Calomel and 
camphor, of each, 1 dr. ; spermaceti ointment, 
4 drs, ; oil of turpentine an$ cocoa-nut oil, of 
each, 2 drs. As Ho. 5. 

10. (Russian remedy.) The rind of per- 
fectly ripe cucumbers, dried with the soft parts 
attached. For use, they are placed with the 
inner side, previously soaked in warm water, 
over the soft parts. (Med. Zeitnng.) 

11. (Swediattr’s Paste.) Bitter almonds, 
8 oz. ; honey, 6 oz. ; powdered camphor and 
flour of mustard, of each, £ oz. ,* burnt alum 
and olibanum, of eac^, % oz. ; yolks of 3 eggs; 
beat to a paste. To be applied night and 
morning. 

12. (Vance’s Cream.) Ointment of nitrate 
of mercury, 1 oz. ; camphor, 1 dr.> oil of tur- 
pentine, 2 drs. ; oil of olives, 4 drs. ; mix well 
together. To be applied, by gentle friction, 

2 or 3 times daily. 

Ohs. All the preceding preparations are 
intended for chilblains before they break. 
The liniments of ammonia, camphor, opium, 
soap, and turpentine, as well as the compound 
camphor Ifniment of the British Pharma- 
copoeia, are also excellent preparations for the 
same purposes. 

13. (Wahj-er’s Ointment.) Black oxide of 
iron, bole, and oil of turpentine, of each, 1 dr. ; 
resin cerate, 1 oz. For broken chilblains. 
We have found a mixture of equal parts of 
calamine cerate an£ resm cerate answer quite 
as well. See Cerate, Ointment. 

CHH/DREH (Care of). See Infancy. . 

Children (Diseases of}. See the r elective 
heads, «*id Diseases. 

• CHII/LIES. See Capsicum, JPeppers. 

CHIM / HEYS were not introduced into Eng- 
land until the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
for a considerable period the principles of 
their construction were ill-understood. When 
the air inside and outside a chimney is at the 
same temperature, an equilibrium exists ; there 
is no draught in the chimney, because the 
downward tendency of that within is counter*? 
*acted by the upward pressure of that without. , 
Let a fire be kindled in the grate; hot arr is 
evolved, the chimney Is heated, the air it con- 
tains suffers expansion, and a portion is 
expelled. The chimney now containsa smaller 
weight of air than it did before; the external 
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and internal columns no longer equibalance 
eacli other, the warmer and lighter air is forced 
upwards from below, and its place is occupied 
by cold, and consequently heavier air. If the 
fire continues to burn, and the chimney retains 
its temperature, this second portion of air is 
disposed of like the first, and the ascending 
current continues, so long as the sides of the 
chimney are hotter than the surrounding air. 
Should the reverse happen to be the case, as 
sometimes occurs from sudden atmospheric 
changes, the column of air .within the chimney 
rapidly contracts in volume, the deficiency is 
filled np from without, the column of air be- 
comes heavier chan one of a corresponding 
height on the outside of it, or in the apartment, 
and, obeying the common laws of gravitation, 
it falls out of the .throat of the chimney or fire- 
place, just as a heavy body sinks in water, and 
has its place occupied by air from above. In 
this way, a descending current, of more or less 
intensity and duration, is established, and, if 
there is a fire in the grate, the chimney 
w smokes,” or, if the grate is empty, perhaps, 
the smoke from neighbouring chimneys finds 
its w£y into our apartments. By the judicious 
arrangement of the fire-place, and the throat 
and flue of a chimney, a p. upward current may 
be constantly ensured so long as there is a fire 
in the grate, or the air of the apartment is 
warmer than the external atmosphere. 

Count Bum ford was the first who scientifi- 
cally investigated the construction of chimneys, 
He showed that more heat is obtained from 
the fire by reflection when the coverings are 
placed in an oblique position. He also 
directed that the fire itself should he kept as 
near to the hearth as possible, and that the 
throat of the chimney should be constructed 
much narrower than was then the practice, in 
order to prevent ftte escape of so much heated 
air as happened with wide throats. By con- 
tracting the open part of the ^re-place im- 
mediately over the fire, as by lessening the 
width of the hobs, or by bringing the throat 
of the chimney closer^ to the fire, and by con- 
tracting the throat of the chimney itself, 
within certain limits, any desired amount of 
draught may he obtained. When the space 
above the fuel is too small, the throat too near 
the burning fuel, or the throat itself ^oo con- 
tracted, the draught of a common chimney 
often too strong, and much fuel and heat is 
wasted. When the reverse is the case, the 
draught is commonly too languid, the fire 
draws badly, a portion of the smoke escapes 
into the room, and all the usual annoyances of 
a smoky chimney are suffered. By a proper 
attention to these conditions, a common fire- 
place may be adapted for the combustion of 
bituminous or easy burning coal, or of anthra- r 
cite, and varieties of coal that require a con- 
siderable draught. It ffiay even be converted 
into a wind furnace; whilst the inconvenience 
of smoky chimneys may be always avoided, 
wd 'When existing, easily cured. This is pre- 
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air exists Ui fr/ ™fac'ta a. c. t. con- 
apartment), nS^ally employed both as a snb- 
the fuel, but also ? d as “ ^Iterant ofthat 
the chimney. Many of 1 P art of > od ’ fr 5? h 
from the apartment be!” “ Pf ts of eo f e 
the supply here alluded^ 1 * 3 a Average of a 
may be further stated, deeper colour than 
greater the length of a ehitF^fy of P nraor 
will be the draught. Hence, a 1333 quantlty 
the upper rooms of a house Jd be rernein- 
whilst the fires iu the rooms benSF <Joes 
burn pleasantly and vigorously. 
are commonly relieved by a chimney-pot; . 
cowl, of which numerous varieties are now 
before the public. The more crooked or 
tortuous the course of a chimney, the less 
likely is it to he affected by eddies and gusts 
of wind from neighbouring buildings or hills. 
See Fiees, Gbate, Smoke, Stove. 

CHTNA. In the purchase of china, glass, 
and earthenware, care should be taken to 
select those patterns which in case of breakage 
can be ’the most readily matched. Peculiar 
or rare patterns should be avoided, for if any 
such be broken, it will generally be found very 
difficult and expensive, and frequently im- 
possible, to replace them. 

China, glass, and earthenware, when very 
dirty, are best cleaned with finely powdered 
fuller’s earth and warm water, followed by 
rinsing in clean water. A little clean soft 
soap may he added to the water instead of 
fuller’s earth. See Packing, Poeceiain. 

CHIN'OIDIUE. See Qttinoidine. 

CHIUOLIUE BLUE. See Cyanine. 

CHI'TIU. This name has been given to the 
hard, insoluble matter forming the shells and 
elytra of insects. It is obtained by boiling the 
elytra of the cockchafer with water, alcohol, 
ether, acetic acid, and alkalies. 

CHIT'TICK’S REMEDY. Dr. Chittick’s 
remedy for stone consisted of a fixed alkali, 
administered in veal broth. (Paris.) 

CHLORAL. C 2 HC1 3 0. A peculiar liquid 
first obtained by Liebig, by the action of 
chlorine on alcohol. 

Prep. (Liebig.) Anhydrous alcohol is placed 
in a tubulated retort, and dry chlorine gas 
passed through it, at first in the cold, but after- 
wards with the application of a gentle heat, 
until the chlorjne passes unchanged through 
the liquor on raising it to the hoSing tempe- 
rature ; on cooling, the whole forms a crystal- 
line mass of chloral hydrate; this is melted 
by a gentle heat, and agitated with three times 
its volume of oil of vitriol; on increasing the 
heat a little, an oily stratum of impure chloral 
rises to the surface. It is purified by boiling 
it for some time (to drive off free hydrochloric 
acid and alcohol), next distilling it with an 
equal volume of oil of vitriol; and lastly, 
rectifying it from some powdered quick-lime, ‘ 
the process being stopped as soon as the sttr- > 
face of the lime becomes dry. . 

Prop., $c. Chloral is an oily liquid^ pos- : 
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same mg an ethereal smell ; it is soluble in alco- 
1 i quid ether, and water ; with a small quantity 
* a ^ er ^ rapidly changes into a semi- 
crystalline mass (chloral hydrate), which 
^Bmaluble in a larger quantity of water,* boils 
gestecPl 0 ; sp. gr. 1*50$. It is decomposed by 
or eveinstic earths and alkalies. By age it is con- 
galls or into a white, solid, translucent substance 
the contile chloral), which is reconverted by 
neous coltby sulphuric acid into ordinary chloral, 
when incihn operating as above, the chlorine is 

to 5$ leniently introduced by a tube in- 
* or fawn/hto the tubulature of the retort, and a 
geu^Chbe, bent upwards, should be connected 
with the beak to convey away the hydrochloric 
acid gas extricated, and to allow the volati- 
lised alcohol and chloral to condense, and flow 
back into the retort. 

CHLORAL HYDRATE. C 2 HCl 3 O.Aq. Syn. 
Hydrate op chloral. j Prep. “ Pass dry 
chlorine gas, for several days, through absolute 
alcohol, sp. gr. 0*795, until it becomes a thick 
viscid liquid of sp. gr. 1*57. At the beginning 
of the operation the alcohol is well$,cooled to 
prevent inflammation and explosion, but to- 
wards the end of the operation the alcohol is 
heated nearly to the boiling-point. The re- 
sulting liquid, which after a day or two 
solidifies to a mass of crude chloral hydrate, is 
agitated with four times its bulk of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, and the anhydrous 
chloral which floats on the surface is separated 
and purified by fractional distillation. The 
purified anhydrous chloral is placed in a still, 
mixed with 11 per cent, of water, and distilled 
over chalk to remove any hydrochloric acid 
that may be present ; the resulting solid dis- 
tillate is then fused and poured out into shal- 
low vessels to cast into cakes.” (Squire.) The 
purest chloral hydrate is said to he that which 
has been crystallised two or £nree times out 
of pure bisulphide of carbon. — Prop. White 
opaque solid, having a pungent odour resem- 
bling that of a ripe melon. Soluble in water, 
glycerin, and alcohol. Gradually volatilises 
in the air, and may he distilled without de- 
composition. Prom 100 grs. dissolved in i 
fl. oz. of water, well shaken with 1 fl. oz. of 
solution of potash (B. P.), and allowed to stand 
for several hours, at least 46 grain-measures 
of chloroform should separate. 

Uses. An excellent sedative, antispasmodic^ 
hypnotic, anodyne. It has done good service 
in hypochondriacal and other nervous affec- 
tions, also in asthma, whooping-cough, and* 
scarlet fever. It has also the reputation of 
being an efficient preventive of sea-sickness, I 
especially on short voyages, such as crossing 
the Channel, which can be accomplished during 
the sleep occasioned by the agent. — Dose. 
Prom 10 to 60 grs. » 

CHLORALTJM, An impure aqueous solution 
of chloride of aluminum, sp. gr. 1*15. 1 fl. oz. 
of the liquid contains 75 grains of anhydrous 
chloride. Introduced by Professor Gamgee as 
an antiseptic and disinfectant, for which pur- 
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poses it is recommended to dilute tbe article as 
sold with four times its hulk of water. 

CHLO^RATE, Syn. HYPEROXYMU^BiATEf, 
Chlo"ras, L. A compound in which the 
hydrogen of chloric acid, HC10 3 , is replaced 
by a metal or other basic radical, e.g. KC10 3 , 
chlorate of potassium. Chlorates may be 
prepared by dissolving tbe hydrate or oxide in 
chloric acid, and crystallising. The alkaline 
chlorates, however, are made by passing 
chlorine into solutions of the hydrate or car- 
bonate of potassium or sodium, boiling the re- 
sulting liquid, and separating tbe chlorate 
from the chloride, which is also formed, by 
crystallisation They are very similar to the 
nitrates, both in their general properties and 
composition. They are all decomposed at a 
red heat, metallic chlorides being formed and 
oxygen gas given off. Like the nitrates, they 
deflagrate with inflammable substances, but 
with greater facility and violence; A mixture 
of this kind will detonate with a slight blow 
or friction. All the chlorates are soluble in 
water. 

Char Tests, tfc. The chlorates are known 
by their deflagrating when placed on red-hot 
charcoal. By evolving a yellowish-green gas 
when treated with concentrated sulphuric 
acid, in the cold, which gas also communicates 
to the liquid a red or yellow tinge. By evolv- 
ing oxygen gas when heated alone in a test- 
tube. This test is not characteristic, unless 
carried a stage further, by di^tolving the 
residual chloride out of the tube, and adding 
to the filtered solution a few drops of nitrate 
of silver ; then the formation of a white pre- 
cipitate, insoluble in nitric acid, will show that 
the salt treated was a chlorate, and not a 
nitrate. Pure chlorates give no precipitate 
with nitrate of silver. 

CHLORHY'DRIC ACID. See Hydrochloric 

\ciD. 

CHL0"RIC ACID. HC10 3 . Syn. Hypes- 

OXYMTJRIAIj'lC ACID; ACIDUM CHLO"RICUM, 
L. An acid discovered by Chenevix, hut 
first obtained in a separate form by Gay- 
Lussac. • 

CHLQ"RIDE <*id). Syn. CHLO"RTTRETf ; 
Chlori'dum, L. A chemical compound of 
chlorine with a metal or other baste radical, 
e.g. NaCl, chloride of sodium ; C 2 H 5 CI, chloride 
ofefcUJ-l. 

Prep. The majority of the metallic chlorides 
may he made by simply dissolving the metal 
or its carbonate, oxide, or hydrate, in hydro- 
chloric acid (previously diluted with about 
twice its weight of water), and evaporating 
and crystallising *the solution, in the usual 
manner. Zinc, cadmium, iron, nickel, cobalt, 
and tin, dissolve readily in hydrochloric acid; 
copper only in strong boiling acid; silver, 
mercury, and gold, not at all. The ins$ttble 
chlorides, as those of silver and mercury,; may 
be readily prepared by precipitating 'my of 
their corresponding soluble salts ;wl|h hydro- 
chloric acid, or -a - solubl e Lte^rade; such as 
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common salt. Anhydrous chlorides are gene- 
rally prepared by the direct action of chlorine 
on the bases. 

Char., Tests , fyc. Most of the metallic 
chlorides are soluble in water. Many fuse 
when heated, and volatilise unchanged, but 
others are completely or partially decomposed 
at a red heat. AH, with the exception of those 

f the alkali and earth metals, are decomposed 
a red heat in a current of hydrogen. They 
are recognised by the following reactions : — 1. 
Heated with a little peroxide of manganese 
and sulphuric acid, chlorine is evolved, and 
easily detected by its colour, smell, and bleach- 
ing properties : — 2. The soluble chlorides may 
be readily detected by their solutions, slightly 
acidulated with nitric acid, giving with a 
solution of nitrate of silver a white, curdy 
precipitate (chloricte of silver), insoluble in 
nitric acid, freely soluble in liquor of ammonia, 
and blackened by the light 8. The in- 
soluble chlorides may be tested by digesting 
them in a little liquor of potassa, when a 
solution of chloride of potassium will he 
formed, which may he treated as just directed 
(2) ; or^the chloride may he dissolved in nitric 
acid, and tested with nitrate of silver as 
before. 

CHLORIM'ETRY. See Ohloeometry. 
CHLOBIRA'TED LIME. See Lime. 
CHLORIHA'TED SODA. See Soda. 
CHLO'DINE. Syn. Chlorin'ium, L.; Chlore, 
Er.j ChlorJ Ger. An elementary substance 
discovered by Scheele in 1774, and at first sup- 
posed to he a compound body. In 1809, MM. 
Gay-Lussac and Theuard suggested the pro- 
bability of it being a simple substance ; but it 
was reserved for Sir H. Davy, shortly after- 
wards, to demonstrate the truth of the sug- 
gestion of these foreign chemists. • 

Mat. hist . It exists in nature chiefly in j 
the form of chloride of sodium, which consti- 
tutes rock salt when deposited in inland beds, 
sea salt when dissolved in masse* of water. 
The sea also contains chlorides of potassium, 
calcium, and magnesium. It is a constituent 
of several well-known minerals. It has been 
met with in the air of volcaific districts, com- 
bined with hydrogen, as hydrochloric acid. 

■ Prep. * Strong hydrochloric acid is poured 
on half of its weight o£ finely powdered per- 
oxide of manganese, previously placed* in a 
glass flask or retort; chlorine gas is imme- 
diately evolved, even in the cold, but much 
more rapidly on the application of a gentle 
heat, and is collected in clean, dry bottles by 
. displacement. The tube conducting the gas 
is so arranged as to reaclf to the bottom of 
the * bottle, and the chlorine, being heavier 
thau the air, displaces the latter without 
mixing with it. The bottle is known to be 
full by the gas, easily perceived by its green 
colour, overflowing the top.of the vessel. The 
bottle is then closed up with an accurately 
fitting stopper, previously greased, and an 
empty, one put in its place, which is subse- 


quently treated in like manner. To free the 
gas entirely from hydrochloric acid, it is 
passed through a wash bottle containing a 
small quantity of water; and to render it 
quite dry, it is passed over fused chloride of 
calcium. When the presence of moisture is 
no object, chlorine may be collected over warm 
water, or, what is better, a saturated solution 
of common salt, in the pneumatic trough. 
The mercurial trough cannot be employed, as 
the chlorine rapidly acts upon the metal, and 
becomes absorbed. 

Commercial . — From oil of vitriol and water, 
of each, 7 parts, cautiously mixed, and allowed 
to cool ; chloride of sodium (common salt), 4 
parts, mixed intimately with peroxide of man- 
ganese, 3 parts. The dilute acid is placed in 
a retort or other generating vessel, and the 
powder added. The gas comes off slowly at 
first, but the application of a gentle heat causes 
it to rush forth in large quantities. Of late 
years, owing to the general demand for bleach- 
ing agents, numerous new methods for ob- 
taining chlorine have been patented, with a 
view of adopting a continuous process. 

Prop., Uses, tye. Chlorine is a gas possessing 
a yellowish-green colour, and a pungent, suffo- 
cating odour. It is one of the heaviest sub- 
stances that are gaseous at ordinary tem- 
peratures, being nearly 2| heavier than atmo- 
spheric air — sp. gr. 1*47. It is soluble to a 
considerable extent in water, that liquid at 
60° Fahr. absorbing about twice its volume. 
It is non-inflammable, but its union with 
some of the elements is attended with the 
phenomena of combustion ; thus, phosphorus, 
copper leaf, powdered antimony and arsenic, 
and several other substances thrown into 
chlorine immediately inflame. Under a pres- 
sure of 4 atmospheres, it is condensed into a 
yellow, limpia liquid. Moist chlorine gas 
cooled to 32° Fahr. condenses into yellow 
crystals, containing 35£ parts of chlorine 
and 90 parts of water. The most remark- 
able property of chlorine is, its power of de- 
stroying almost all vegetable and animal 
colours, and the putrid odour of decomposing 
organic matter ; hence its value as a bleaching 
agent, and as a disinfectant and fumigation. 
When first proposed as a bleaching agent 
by Berthollet, it was used much the same 
.way as sulphur is now in bleaching woollen 
goods; afterwards a solution of the gas in 
water was employed, hut the final improve- 
ment was Tennant's patent of combining the 
gas with lime to form « chloride of lime.” 
With * the bases chlorine forms an important 
series of compounds called chlorides. 

Tests , Free chlorine is readily distinguished 
from other gases by its colour, suffocating 
odour, and bleaching properties. The aqueous 
solution dissolves gold leaf, and with nitrate 
of silver gives a white, curdy precipitate. 

CHLODITE. A salt in which the hydrogen 
of chlorous acid, HClOg, is replaced, by a metal 
or other basic radical. See Chlorous Acid. 
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CHLOROCHRO'MIC ACID. CrOCl. Syn. 
Chlobochbomio anhydbide. Prep. Bi- 
chromate of potassium, 3 parts ; common salt, 
3| parts ; are intimately mixed together, put 
into a glass retort, and oil of vitriol, 9 parts, 
added; heat is next %p plied and maintained 
as long as dense, red vapours are given off. 
The product in the receiver is a heavy, deep- 
red liquor, greatly resembling bromine in ap- 
pearance. Water resolves it into hydrochloric 
and chromic anhydride. 

CHLORODYNE. See Patent Medicines. 

CHLOROFORM. CHC] 3 . Syn. Terchlo"- 
EIDE OE EOE'MYLE, Fob'm YL- CHEORlD ; CHLO* 
boeob'myl, Cheoboeob'mtjm, L. A remark- 
able fluid discovered by Soubeiran in 1882, and 
carefully examined in 1834 by Dumas. In 
1842 its action upon animals was investigated 
by Dr. M. Glover, and in 1847 it was intro- 
duced to the medical profession as an anaes- 
thetic agent by Dr. Simpson, of Edinburgh. 

It was first obtained by the action of caustic 
alkali upon chloral, but it is more easily pre- 
pared by distilling alcohol or wood spirit with 
chloride of lime. 

Prep. 1. Chloride of lime (in powder), 4 lbs. ; 
water, 12 lbs. ; mix, in a capacious retort or 
still, add of rectified spirit, 12 fl. oz., and cau- 
tiously distil, as long as a dense liquid, which 
sinks in the water it passes over with, is pro- 
duced; separate this from the water, agitate 
it with a little sulphuric acid, and, lastly, 
rectify it from carbonate of barium. 

2. Chloride of lime, 4 lbs. ; water, 10 pints ; 
rectified spirit, \ pint ; proceed as last, using 
a spacious retort that the mixture will only 
l-3rd fill, and the heat of a sand bath. When 
ebullition commences remove the fire as quickly 
as possible, lest the retort be broken by the 
suddenly increased heat, and ]$t the solution 
distil into a receiver as long as there is nothing 
which subsides, the heat being restored if it 
be at all needed. Add to the distilled liquid 
four times as much water, and shake the 
whole well together ; next cautiously separate 
the heavier part as soon as it has subsided, 
and to this add of chloride of calcium, broken 
into fragments, 1 dr. ; and shake occasionally 
during an hour; finally let the fluid again 
distil from a glass retort into a glass receiver. 

3. Hydrate of lime, 1 part, is suspended in 
cold water, 24 parts, and chlorine passed 
through the mixture until ‘nearly the whole 
of the lime is dissolved ; hydrate of lime, q. s„ 
just to restore the alkaline reaction of the 
liquid, is then added; and, afterwards, recti- 
fied spirit of wine or wood spirit, 1 part, is 
mixed in ; the whole, after repose for 24 hours 
in a covered vessel, is cautiously distilled as 
before. 

Prop., Syc. Liquid; transparent; colour- 
less ; odour, fragrant, ethereal, and apple-like ; 
taste, ethereal, sweetish, hut slightly acrid; 
soluble in 2000 parts of water; mixes in all 
proportions with alcohol and ether ; dissolves 
(readily) bromine, camphor, caoutchouc, gutta 


percba, iodine, oils, resins, wax, and several 
other like substances; boils at 141*8° Fahr.; 
kindles with difficulty; burns with a greenish 
flame ; and communicates a dull, smoky-yellow 
colour to the flame of alcohol. Sp.gr. 1*48 
(1*497, Miller) ; density of vapour, 4*2. The 
vapour has the remarkable property of ren- 
dering a person breathing ii temporarily in- 
sensible to pain. *fli| 

Pur. Chloroform is frequently adulterated 
with alcohol and ether; and, owing to careless 
manipulation, is also sometimes contaminated 
with other substances, as chloral, hydrochloric 
acid, and free chlorine. When pure, it is free 
from colour, and of a pleas^it odour. Sp. gr. 
not less than 1*48. It is not perfectly soluble 
in water; and does not turn the colour of 
litmus red. Rubbed on the skin, it quickly 
evaporates, scarcely leaving any odour. Drop- 
ped into water, it falls to the bottom and 
remains bright and limpid; hut if it contain 
alcohol the surface of the drop becomes opaline. 

If the same experiment he made with diluted 
sulphuric acid, sp. gr. 1*44, the drop of pure 
chloroform will fall to the bottom; but that 
which contains spirit, if not shaken, will float 
or remain suspended in the acid solution. 
When contaminated with heavy hydrocarbon 
oils, a drop evapors&ed from the palm of the 
hand leaves behind a strong smell. Hydro- 
chloric acid and free chlorine are defected by 
the ordinary tests. # 

Uses, Action, fyc. Chloroform is anodyne, 
antispasmodic, sedative, stimulant, and anaes- 
thetic. In small doses (5 to 12 or 15 drops, 
in water, mixed with a little syrup or mu- 
cilage), it is employed in spasmodic disorders, 
and as a stimulant and diaphoretic. It is now 
chiefly used as an anesthetic to produce insen- 
sibility to pain during surgical operations. 
JDhe dose for inhalation is 1 fl. dr., which is 
repeated, in a few minutes, if no effect is pro- 
duced, until 3 fl. dr. have been thus exhibited; 
the effect! being carefully watched, and the 
source of the chloroform vapour removed as 
soon as a sufficient degree of anaesthesia is pro- 
duced, or any ijnpleftsant symptoms develop 
themselves. 

„ Chloroform in large doses depresses, the 
heart's action, and causes profound •oma, and 
deatL It is therefore dangerous in all cases 
complicated with diseases of the heart or brain, 
or any visceral- affections of a congestive cha- 
racter. * 

The treatment of asphyxia from chloroform 
is — the horizontal position, cold affusion to 
the head and spine, artificial respiration, and, * 
if possible, either tne application of electricity, 
or the inhalation of protoxide of nitrogen or 
oxygen gas, largely diluted with atmospheric 
air. . ", ' 

Concluding remarries. The preparation of 
chloroform is not* unattended with; danger, 
and frequently miscarries in careless or inex- 
perienced hands. This arises chiefly from the 
violent reaction which immediately follows 
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the application of the heat. On the common 
plan there is great danger of explosion, or of 
the liquid in the still being forced over into 
the receiver, owing to the extraordinary 
rapidity with which the vapours are elimi- 
nated, and the ingredients, in consequence, 
swell up. The method we have successfully 
adopted on the* large scale, is to employ a 
very broad and shallow capsule-shaped still, 
having a fiat rim round it, with a head or 
capital furnished with a corresponding rim at 
its lower part. In use, a flat, endless band of 
vulcanised India rubber is placed between 
the two rims, which are then held air-tight 
together by means of small, iron clamps. The 
application of heat is also delayed for some 
'time after the admixture of the spirit with 
the other ingredients, and the process is inter- 
rupted as soon as the first violence of the 
reaction has subsided, by which time the 
whole product of chloroform will have passed 
.over into the receiver. If the distillation is 
continued beyond this point, the remaining 
product is water. On the small scale, a very 
capacious, fiat-bottomed retort or cucurbit 
should 4>e employed. A similar refrigeratory 
may be used to that noticed under ether. 

CHLOEOHYPONI'TEIC GAS (NOC1) and 
CHLOEONI'TEOUS GAS *(N 2 0 2 C1 4 ) are two 
peculiar compounds, formed when nitric acid 
and hydrochloric acid are mixed. 

CHIOEOM'ETEE. Syn. Chloeim'eteb. 
An instrument or apparatus employed in chlo- 
rometry. The chlorometers in common use 
are graduated measures and tubes precisely 
similar to those used in acieimetey, alkali- 
.METEY, &C. 

CHLOEOM'ETEY. Syn. Chlobim'etey. 
The estimation of the available chlorine in 
the bleaching powder of commerce,'' which is 
valued and sold in this country by its per n 
centage of that element. The plans generally 
adopted are applicable to the so-called chlorides 
of soda and potassa, as well as to the ordinary 
bleaching powder, chloride of lime. Most of 
them depend on the oxidising effect of water 
when undergoing decomposition through the 
action of chlorine. 

Dalton’s Process. The test-solution is pre- 
pared asrfollows : — Pure protosulphate of iron 
(previously dried by strong pressure between 
the folds of cloth or bibulous paper), 78 grs., 
are dissolved in distilled water, 2 oz., and a 
few drops of hydrochloric sulphuric acid 
added. This quantity of protosulphate requires 
for complete peroxidation just the quantity of 
oxygen liberated by 10 grs. of chlorine; in 
other words, the solution exhibits the indirect 
effect produced by exactly 10 grs. of the 
bleaching element. 

Exactly 50 grs. of the sample of chloride of 
lime to be examined are next weighed, and 
.well mixed in a glass or* wedgwood mortar 
with tepid water, 2 oz.; and the mixture 
poured into a graduated tube or chlorometer. 
She tube is next filled up to 0, or zero, with 
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the washings of the mortar, and the whole 
well mixed, by placing the thumb over the 
orifice and shaking it. The solution of chloride 
of lime, thus formed, is next gradually and 
cautiously added to the solution of sulphate of 
iron, previously noticed, until the latter is 
completely peroxidised, which may he known 
when it ceases to be affected by a solution of 
red prussiate of potash. When a drop of the 
latter test, placed upon a white plate, ceases 
to give a blue colour on being tonched with 
the point of a glass stirrer or rod dipped in 
the liquor under examination, enough of the 
solution of the chloride has been added. The 
number of measures thus consumed must now 
be carefully read off from the graduated scale 
of the chlorometer, from which the richness 
of the sample may he estimated as follows : — 
As 100 of the chlorometer divisions contain 
exactly 50 grs. of the chloride under exami- 
nation, each measure will contain only i gr., 
and, consequently, the number of measures 
consumed will represent half that number of 
grains of the chloride examined; and* the 
weight of the chloride thus used will have 
contained 10 grs. of chlorine — the constant 
quantity of that substance required to per- 
oxide the test-solution of sulphate of iron. 
Thus : — If 80 measures of the liquor in the 
chlorometer have been consumed, this quantity 
will represent 40 grs. of chloride of lime, and 
10 grs. of chlorine. By dividing 1000 by 
this number, the per-centage of chlorine will 
be obtained. In the present instance this 
would be — 

1000 

= 25 $. 

40 

Crum’s Process. Equal weights of water 
and hydrochloric acid are mixed together, and 
cast-iron borings digested in the diluted acid 
until saturation is complete ; a large excess of 
iron being purposely employed, and the liquid 
kept at the heat of boiling water for some 
time. One measure of the solution, marking 
40° on Twaddell’s scale (sp. gr. 1*200), is then 
mixed with an equal quantity of acetic acid 
(sp. gr. 1*048). This forms the test-liquid. 
When mixed with 6 or 8 parts of water, it is 
quite colourless, but chloride of lime occasions 
-the production of peracetate of iron, which 
gives it a red colour. 

- The above proof-solution is next poured into 
12 two-oz. vials, of exactly equal diameters, to 
the amount of $th of their capacity; these 
are filled up with bleaching liquid of various 
strengths; the first at ^th of a degree of 
T wadded, the second -&ths, and so on up to 
$fths of 1°. They are then well corked up, 
5nd, after agitation, arranged side by side on 
a tray, furnished with holes to receive them, 
(See engr.) To ascertain the strength of an 
unknown sample of bleaching liquor, * the 
proof-solution of iron is put into a phial, 
exactly similar to the 12 previously used, and 
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in precisely the same proportion (£th). The 
phial is then filled up with the bleaching 
liquor, well shaken, and placed beside that one 
of the 12 already prepared which it most 
resmbles in colour. The number on that phial 
expresses the strength of the sample under 
examination, in twelfths of a degree of Twad- 
dell’s hydrometer. 



Table exhibiting the quantity of Bleaching 
Liquid , at 6° on TmaddelVs scale (sg>. gr. 
1*030), required to be added to a weaker 
liquor, to raise it to the given strengths. 
Adcupted from Mr. Crum’s table by Mr. 
Cooley. 


Strength 

Required 

Proportions required. 

of sample 

in* 5 - 

Strength. 

Given. 

Sample. 

Liquor 
at 6°. 

Water. 

8 o 

TUT 

Parts. 

8 

Part. 

1 

1 


9i 

1 

2 

» 

11 

1 

3 

33 

13| 

1 

4 

33 

17 

1 

5 

„ 

23 

i 

6 

33 

35 

1 

7 

33 

71 

1 

Water. 

e o 

Ta 

11 

1 

1 

33 

13| 

1 

2 

33 

17 

1 

3 

„ 

20 

1 

4 

33 

35 

1 

5 

33 

71 

1 

Water. 

4 ° 

T"5T 

17 1 

1 

1 * 

33 

23 

1 

2 

33 

35 

1 

3 

33 

71 

1 

Water. 

A° 

23 

1 

1 

33 

35 

1 

2 j 

.. 

33 

71 

1 


Obs. The preceding method is admirably 
suited for weak solutions, £hch as are employed 
for bleaching textile fabrics, and is well adapted 
(from its simplicity) to the purposes of prac- 
tical men. Indeed, it is quite astonishing to 
see with what ease and accuracy it is applied 
by unlettered operatives. This gives it great 
practical value. It has been for some time in 
extensive use in the bleaching houses of Scot- 
land. ♦ 

According to Mr.Crum, the range of strength 
within which cotton is “ safe,” is very limited. 
A solution at 1° of Twad dell’s scale (sp, gr. 
1*005), is not more than safe, while one at %° 
is scarcely sufficiently strong for the first ope- 


ration on stout cloth, unless it is packed more 
loosely than usual. 

Gay-Lussac’s Indigo Process. One part of 
the best indigo is dissolved in 9 parts of strong 
sulphuric acid, by the aid of a gentle beat ; 
this solutionis then mixed with distilled water, 
in such proportion, that 1 volume of chlorine 
gas shall exactly decolour 10 volumes of this 
solution. Each measure so decoloured is called 
a degree, and each degree is divided into fifths. 
5 grs. of the best chloride of lime, dissolved in 
500 gr. measures of water, possess the above 
power, and indicate 10° or proof; or in other 
words, will decolour 10 times its volume of the 
indigo solution. • 

Obs. This method of chlorometry is objec- 
tionable, and liable to error, from the indigo 
solution altering by keeping. When, however, 
the proper precautions are used, it may be 
safely trusted for weak bleaching liquors. 

Arsenious Acid Process. This depends on 
the conversion, by oxidation, of arsenious acid 
into arsenic acid, in the presence of chlorine 
and water. 

To prepare the test-liquor, pure arsenious 
acid, 100 grs. are dissolved in about 4 fi. oz. of 
pure hydrochloric acid (free from sulphurous 
acid), and the solution diluted with water until, 
on being poured into a graduated 10,000 grains- 
measure-glass, it occupies the volume of 7000 
grains measure marked on the scale. Each 
1000 grains measure of this liquid now con- 
tains 14*29 grs. of arsenious acid ; correspond- 
ing to 10 grs. of chlorine, or ^th gr.of chlorine 
for every division or degree of the scale of the 
chlorometer. 

100 grs. of the chloride of lime to be ex- 
amined are next dissolved in water as before, 
and poured into a tube graduated up to 2000 
grains measure. The whole is now well shaken, 
in order to obtain a uniformly turbid solution, 
and half of it (1000 grains measure) trans- 
ferred to a graduated chlorometer, which is, 
therefore* thus filled up to 0°, or the zero of 
the scale, and contains exactly 50 grs. of the 
chloride of lime under examination; whilst 
each degree 0 £ division of the scale contains 
only i gr. 

, 1000 grains measure of the arseniou* acid 
test-liquor are now poured into a glass beaker, 
anc^a few drops of solution of sulphate of in- 
digo added in order to impart a faint hut disi 
tinct blue colour to it ; tbe glass is then shaken 
so as to, give a*circular movement to the liquid, 
and whilst it is whirling round, the chloride of 
lime solution from the chlorometer is gradually 
and cautiously ad£ed, until the blue tinge given 
to the arsenious acid test-liquor is destroyed; 
care being taken to stir tbe mixture well during 
tbe whole process, and to stop as soon as the 
decolorisation is completed. 

Let us suppose now, that in order to destroy 
the blue colour oft the 1000 grains measure of 
the arsenious acid test-liquor, 90-^visions or 
degrees of the chloride.of lime ^hifcion have 
been employed; These 90 di^ions, therefore. 
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contained the 10 grs. of chlorine required to 
destroy the colour of the test-solution; and 
since each division represents \ gr. of chloride 
of lime, 45 grs. of chloride of lime (10 grs. of 
chlorine) were present in the 90 divisions so 
employed, from which the per-centage strength 
may he astertained. For — 

45 : 10*: : 100 : 22*22 

The chloride of lime examined, therefore, 
contained 2%\ per cent, (nearly) of chlorine. 

Ohs. This method is extremely simple and 
trustworthy when properly employed ; hut to 
ensure accuracy, certain precautions must be 
adopted. Instead ,of pouring the test-liquor 
into the solution of the sample (as in alkali- 
metry), the solution of the sample must be 
poured into the test-liquor. 

Another process is that of Dr. TJre, as fol- 
lows:' — liquor of ammonia, of a known 
strength, tinged with litmus, is added to a 
solution of a given weight of the chloride 
under examination, until the whole of the 
chlorine is neutralised, which is known by the 
colour being destroyed. From the quantity of 
ammonia consumed the strength of the sam- 
ple is estimated. 

CHLOROPHYLL. The green colouring 
matter contained in the leSves, stalks, unripe 
fruit, and juices of most plants. 

CHLOBO'SIS. Syn. Gbeen sickness. A 
disease which principally affects young un- 
married females. 

Symp. Langour, listlessness, fatigue after 
the least exercise, palpitation of the heart, 
flatulency, indigestion, acidity of stomach and 
bowels, constipation (generally), appetite for 
unnatural food, general debility, &c. As the 
disease advances, the skin, at first pale, assumes 
a peculiar greenish tint, the respiration be- 
comes affected, the feet and legs swell, and 
various organic affections of the viscera ensue. 
During the early stages of this disease the 
catamenia are usually pale and scanty, and 
return at irregular intervals, and as it pro- 
gresses they disappear altogether. 

Treat, This should be tonic ^nd restorative. 
That recommended under Anemia may he 
adopted with advantage. See also Appetite* 

CHLOROUS ACID. HC10 2 . Syn, Ac mxm 
CHEOEo'suM, L. Prep. From chlorate of 
potassium, 4 pares ; arsenious anhydride, 3 
parts; nitric acid, 12 parts; /diluted with) 
water, 4 parts ; heated together in a glass 
flask, furnished with a bent tube, and placed 
in a water bath. It must bq^ collected in the 
same way as chlorine, or passed into water, 
when it forms a solution of chlorous acid. 

Troy., o . Chlorous acid is a greenish-yel- 
low gas, non-condensable by a freezing mix- 
ture of salt and ice, hut liquefiable by extreme 
? i j a 9 ueous solution, undergoes gra- 
dual decomposition, yielding chloric acid and 
Chlorous acid possesses powerful 
oxidising and bleaching properties ; with the 


bases it forms salts called chxoeites. These 
are all soluble in water, and bleach like the 
acid. They may he recognised by the evolution 
of chlorous acid gas when acted on by an acid. 
The use of the arsenious acid is to deoxidise 
the nitric acid employed fn the process. Tar- 
taric acid, or other deodorising agent, may be 
substituted for it. 

CHOC'OLATE. Syn. Chocola'ta, L. ; 
Chocollatl, Mexican; Chocolat, Fr. A 
beverage or paste made from the roasted seeds 
of the Theohroma Cacao , or Cocoa. Strictly 
speaking, the term “ chocolate ” is applicable 
to all genuine preparations of cocoa, but it is 
now generally used to distinguish those which 
contain sugar, and, commonly, flavouring sub- 
stances. Of late years great attention has 
been paid to the manufacture of chocolate in 
England; our principal makers now import 
the finest descriptions of cocoa, and produce 
varieties of the manufactured article which are 
scarcely inferior to those of their French rivals. 
The different kinds of cocoa, and the processes 
of roasting; sweating, &c., are described under 
Cocoa, to which article we refer the reader 
also for particulars respecting the che mis try of 
chocolate. 

Prep. The cocoa nibs 1 are ground in a mill 
consisting of stone or metal rollers, which are 
usually heated either by charcoal fires or by 
steam, so as to soften or melt the natural fat. 2 
The warm, smooth paste which passes from 
the mill is then placed in a mixing mill, and 
incorporated with refined sugar, and usually 
vanilla or other flavouring substance. The 
trituration is continued until the whole paste is 
converted into an entirely homogeneous mass, 
which is finally shaped, by means of suitable 
moulds, into various forms, as blocks, loaves, 
tablets, lozenges-^&c. 

• Ohs. Chocolate, prepared as above, without 
the addition of aromatics, is known in the 
trade as plain chocolate. The Spaniards 
flavour it with vanilla, cloves, and cinnamon, 
and frequently scent it with musk and am- 
bergris. With these additions it is termed 
Spanish chocolate. In general, they add 
too large a quantity of the last four articles. 
The Parisians, on the contrary, use little fla- 
vouring, and that principally vanilla. They 
employ the best kinds of cocoa, and add a con- 
siderable quantity of refined sugar. So pre- 
pared, it is called French chocolate. 

. Proportions. 1. Feench Chocolate : — The 
proportions used for the best description are 
said to be — 2 beans of vanilla, and 1 lb. of the 
best refined sugar, to every 3 lbs. of the choicest 
cacao nuts. 

2. Spanish Chocolate The following 
forms are said to be commonly adopted : — 
Caracas cocoa, 11 lbs.; sugar (white), 3 
lbs. ; vanilla, I oz. ; cinnamon (cassia): & oz . : 
cloves, | dr. 

brane he bruM * roasted seeds, freed from husk and mem- 
3 Cacao- or cocoa-butter. , 
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b. Caracas cocoa, 10 lbs. ; sweet almonds, 1 
lb. ; sugar, 3 lbs. ; vanilla, 1* oz. 

c . Caracas cocoa, 8 lbs. ; island cocoa, 2 lbs. ; 
white sugar, 10 lbs. ; aromatics, as above. 

d. Island cocoa, 7 lbs. ; farina, q. s. to absorb , 
the oil. Inferior. % 

3. Vanilla. Chocolate. Syn. Chocolat 
X la vanille, Fr. A variety of French or 
Spanish chocolate highly flavoured with va- 
nilla. The following proportions have been 
recommended : — 

a . Caracas cocoa, 7 lbs. ; Mexican vanilla, 1 
oz. ; cinnamon, i oz. ; cloves, 3 in no. 

b. Best chocolate paste, 21 lbs.; vanilla, 4 
oz. ; cinnamon, 2 oz. ; cloves, \ dr. ; musk, 10 
grs. 

Obs . The vanilla used in making chocolate 
is reduced to powder by rubbing it with a 
little sugar, before adding it to the paste. 

Pur., Sfc. The chocolate commonly sold in 
England is prepared from the cake left after 
the expression of the oil, and this is frequently 
mixed with the roasted seeds of ground peas, 
and maize or potato flour, to which a sufficient 
quantity of inferior brown sugar, or treacle 
and mutton suet, is added to make it adhere 
together. Inferior sweet almonds are also 
employed in the same way. 

Since the above paragraph was written 
there has been a vast improvement in English 
chocolates, though the cheaper sorts of certain 
makers are still much adulterated. Genuine 
chocolate should dissolve in the mouth without 
grittiness, and should leave a peculiar sen- 
sation of freshness ,* after boiling it with water 
the emulsion should not form a jelly when 
cold, for if it does starch or flour is present. 
The presence of animal fat may generally be 
detected by a cheesy or rancid flavour. Bee 
Cocoa. 

Qtial. y <$fc. Chocolate is nutritive and whole- 
some, if taken in moderation, but is sometimes* 
apt to disagree with weak stomachs, especially 
those that are easily affected by oily sub- 
stances or vegetable food. When this is the 
case, by adopting the simple plan recommended 
under Buttes, chocolate may generally he 
taken with impunity, even by the dyspeptic. 
The quantity of aromatics mixed with the 
richer varieties of chocolate improve the 
flavour, hut render them more stimulant and 
prone to produce nervous symptoms and he^d 
complaints. • 

Chocolate is taken in the solid form, or 
made into a beverage; or, combined with 
sugar, is made into various articles of con- 
fectionery. 

Chocolate eqb the Table is prepared by 
slicing or scraping very finely the required 
quantity into a jug, and adding to it a small 
quantity of boiling water. This is worked i$to 
a thin, smooth paste, and the jug immediately 
filled up with boiling milk-and-water, A 
froth is produced by the same means that 
eggs are beaten up. The operation of mil- 
ling,” performed by rapidly twirling a notched 


cylinder of wood in the emulsion, raises the 
troth very quickly. Sugar may he put in with 
the scraped chocolate, or added afterwards at 
pleasure. 

Chocolate should never he made for the 
table before it is wanted, because beating it 
again injures tbe flavour, destroys the froth, 
and separates the body of the chocolate, the 
oil of the nut being observed, after a few 
minutes 3 boiling, or even standing long by the 
fire, to rise to the top. This is one of the 
principal reasons why chocolate offends the 
stomach. 

Preparations of chocolate, intended either as 
nutritious articles of food for convalescents, or 
as vehicles for medicine, are common among 
the pharmacopoeial and magistral formulae 
of the Continent. The following are a few 
examples : — * 

Chocolate, Aromat'ic. Prep. (Weiglebt.) 
Cocoa beans and sugar, of each 16 oz. ; cinna- 
mon, i oz.; cloves 2 drs. ; cardamoms and va- 
nilla, of each, 1 dr. 

Chocolate, Carrageen. See White Choco- 
late (Nos. 1 and 2). 

Chocolate, Chalybeate. Syn. Ferruoin'- 
eous chocolate ; Chooola'ta ohalybea'ta, 
C. Mar'tis, L. Prep. 1. (Trousseau.) Span- 
ish chocolate, 16 c*. ; carbonate of iron, £ oz. ; 
mix, and divide into 1-oz. cakes. One at a 
time; in ansemia, amenorrhoea, chlorosis, 
&c. 

2. (Pierquin.) Iodide of irod, 2 drs.; cho- 
colate, 16 oz. For |-oz. cakes ; as above, and 
in scrofulous and glandular affections. 

Chocolate, Guarana'. Syn. Paullin'ia cho- 
colate ; Chocola'ta paulin'lse, C. oua- 
ran'.®, L. Prep. From guarana and white 
sugar, of each, 1 oz., triturated together, 
and afterwards thoroughly mixed with good 
plain chocolate, 18 oz. Becommended as a 
restorative in debility, chlorosis, and other 
diseases of debility, especially those of a ner- 
vous chamcter. 

Chocolate, Iceland Moss. Syn. Chocola'ta 
CETRAR'lE ISLANDlaaE, C. lichenIs, L. 
Prep . 1. (P.C.) Simple chocolate (P.C.), 32 
parts ; sugar, 25 parts ; dried jelly of Iceland 
moss, 11 parts ; mix. 

2. (Cadet.) Chocolate, 4 lbs. ; sugar, 2 lbs. ; 
Iceland moss (freed from its hitter, and pow- 
der^B), 1£ lb. ; tragacanth and cinnamon, of 
eaeb r 4 oz.; water, q. s. ; k> be beaten in a 
warm mortar, or ground with a muller on a 
warm slab to a paste. Becommended in pul- 
monary affections, general debility, weakness 
of stomach, &c. See Cocoa (Iceland Moss). . 

Chocolate, Purgative. Syn Chocola'ta 
pur'gans, C. cathar'tica, L. Prep. 1. Jalap, 
1 oz.; chocolate, 9 oz.; mix, and divide into 
1-dr. cakes. — Pose . 1 to 2 cakes, as a purge. 

2. Jalap, 2 oz. ; calomel and sugar, of each, 

1 oz. ; triturate together, then ad,d chocolate, 
20 oz. ; for 1-dr. cakes. ... - 

3. Bcammony, 2 drs.; chocolate, 3 oz.; for 
1 dozen cakes. The last two are given in 
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worms. — Dose (for an adult). 1 cake, taken 
fasting. 

Chocolate, Sal'ep, Syn. Sal'oop chocolate ; 
Chocola'ta cum sal'ep, L. Prep. 1. (P.C.) 
Chocolate, 16 oz. ; powdered salep, \ oz. 

2. (Cadet.) Cacao paste and sugar, of each, 
1 lb. ; powdered salep, 1 oz. Arrowroot choco- 
late and tapioca ^chocolate are made in the 
same manner. (See below.) 

Chocolate, Simple. Syn. Hyg-ien'ic c„ 
Homceopath'ic o. ; Chocola'ta, C. sim'plex, 
C. salu'tis, L. ; Chocolat de sante, Er. 
Prep. (P.C.) Caracas and Maragnan cocoa, 
of each, 96 lbs. ; sugar, 160 lbs. ; cinnamon, 1 
oz. (to 2 oz.) ; triturated together in the usual 
manner, and formed into cakes or powder. 

Chocolate, Vanilla. Syn. Chocola'ta cum 
yanil'la, L. Prep. 1. (P.C.) Chocolate 
(plain, — P.C,), 16 oz*; vanilla, i dr. 

2. (Cotterau.) Cocoa paste, 6 lbs.; sugar, 
10 lbs. ; vanilla, 11 drs. 

See forms previously given. 

Chocolate, Ver'mifuge. Syn. Chocola'ta 
yermieu'oa, L. See Purgative Chocolate 
(Nos. 2 and 5, above). 

Chocolate, White. Syn. White cocoa, 
Car'ragTeen o. ; Chocola'ta cum chon'dro, 
Pas'ta caca'o cum chon'dro, P. 0. c. li- 
chen's carragkken'o, L. nPrep. 1. As Ice- 
land moss chocolate, but employing carrageen 
moss. 

2. (Ph. Dan.) Roasted and decorticated 
cocoa seeds (reduced to a subtile mass in a 
warm iron mortar) and powdered white sugar, 
of each, 2 lbs.; powdered carrageen (debit- 
terised), 3 oz. 

3. (Cottereau.) Sugar, 6 lbs.; rice flour. If 
lb. ; potato starch and butter of cocoa, of each, 
| lb. ; gum arable 1 lb. (dissolved) ; tincture 
of vanilla, fl. oz. ; boiling water, q. 0 s. ; tri- 
turate to a stiff paste. The above are highly 
nutritious, and are recommended as articles of 
diet for convalescents and debilitated persons. 

CHOKE-DAMP. Syn. Aet'er-damp. The 
term applied by miners to carbonic anhydride 
(carbonic acid) and other irrespirahle gases 
and vapours evolved in mines. See Carbonic j 
Acid, Fire Damp, Ventilation, &c. i 

CHOLAI/IC ACID. C 24 H 40 O 5 . Syn. CholTc 
acid? non-nitrogenous acid existing in 
bile. It is best prepared by boiling the re- 
sinous mass precipitated by ether froft an 
alcoholic solution'll ox bile with a dilute solu- 
tion of potassa, for 24 to 36^ hours, till the 
amorphous potassa-salt that^has separated 
begins to crystallise. The dark-coloured soft 
•mass is then removed from the alkaline liquid, 
dissolved in water, and hydrochloric acid 
added. A little ether will cause the deposition 
of the Cholalic acid from this solution in 
crystals. With sulphuric acid and solution of 
sugar, it strikes a purple-violet colour; this 
constitutes Pettenkoferis te$t for bile. 

CHOLETC ACED. Syn. Tauro-cholal'ic : 

1 Tins name is generally applied to another compound. 
Sfce^CaoLic Acid. “ 


acid. A peculiar conjugated compound^ of 
cholalic acid with a substance called taurine, 
which contains both nitrogen and sulphur. In 
combination with soda, choleic acid constitutes 
.a principal ingredient in bile. 

CHOI/ERA. This word; which, from its de- 
rivation, can he only applied correctly to a 
bilious affection of the stomach and bowels, 
has been of late years very loosely extended 
to a malignant disease, the most marked cha- 
racteristic of which is a total suspension of the 
functions of the biliary organs. 

Cholera, En"glish. Syn . Com'mon cholera, 
Bil'ious c.; Chol'era mor'bus, L. A disease 
. characterised by bilious vomiting and purging, 
accompanied by more or less pain and debility. 

; Diarrhoea is the most common precursor of 
i the disease, and ought to be attended to with- 
out delay, particularly if the weather be warm. 

, Cholera most frequently occurs towards the 
end of the summer and early in the autumn, 
when the increased heat of the sun stimulates 
. the liver to an inordinate secretion of bile, by 
i which the whole system becomes overloaded 
with it. Among secondary and accidental 
causes, are sudden changes of temperature, 
checked perspiration, and the use of indiges- 
tible food, and food and beverages in a state of 
incipient decomposition. It is usually accom- 
panied by fever, thirst and severe colic, and 
sometimes, by cold sweats, extreme debility, 
feeble pulse, &c., under which the patient sinks 
in 24 hours. 

Treat. In most cases this complaint is not 
dangerous, and yields to proper treatment in a 
few days. As soon after the commencement 
of the attack as possible, some mild aperient 
should he administered. Opiates may be em- 
i ployed, both topically and by the month. 

. Jeremie’s solution is stated to be very efflea- 
£ Clous in the diarrhoea which so generally pre- 
! cedes cholera. A teaspoonful or two of lau- 
danum, rubbed over the region of the stomach 
and bowels, is a simple application which will 
generally allay the pain. 10 to 20 drops of 
laudanum, mixed with a table-spoonful of good 
brandy, or a few grains of cayenne pepper, may 
also he taken every hour, if the pain is severe. 
Should the stomach reject the medicine, or 
the vomiting he apparently increased by drink- 
ing warm diluents, a few spoonfuls of ice-cold 
water, or of a mixture of lemon-juice and 
water, may be taken instead, until the sick- 
ness abates. Dr. Copeland recommends spirit 
of turpentine in violent attacks, both inter- 
nally and as an external application in the 
form of warm epitbems. When the violence 
of the symptoms has abated, tonics and bit- 
ters (as calumba, gentian, orange-peel, &c.) 
may be advantageously had recourse to. 
Calumba, in the form of a weak infusion, con- 
joined, if necessary, with aromatics, is, per- 
haps, the most valuable agent we possess 
for the after-treatment of the disease. See 
Diarrhcea. 

Cholera, MaHg'nant. Syn. Asiatic oho,- 
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leba, EprDEM'ic c.. Blue c.> Pestilential 
e., Spasmodic c. ; Chol'eba Asiat'ica, C. 
asphyx'ia, C. malig'na, L. This fearful 
disease first became known in this country in 
the autumn of 1831. The attack usually begins 
with sickness and purging; this discharge, 
however, is not bilious, as in ordinary cholera, 
but a thin, colourless fluid, like rice-water; at 
the same time there is great prostration of 
strength, and cold, clammy sweats. In a short 
time dreadful cramps assail the extremities and 
afterwards the abdomen; the body becomes 
bent, the limbs twisted, the countenance cada- 
verous, the pulse almost imperceptible, and 
the eyes sunken; the patient sinks into a 
state of apathy, and unless a favorable change 
speedily takes place, soon, expires from exhaus- 
tion. When there is a reaction the pulse gra- 
dually returns, the natural warmth of the body 
is restored, and the spasms and difficulty of 
breathing give way. Frequently, however, 
the reaction is accompanied by fever closely 
resembling typhus, and which often terminates 
fatally in from four to eight days. The 
symptoms of epidemic cholera are not always 
of this terrible character. 

Treat . The following are a few of the many 
remedies that have been recommended for this 
terrible malady : — 

1. (American remedy.) Equal parts of maple 
sugar and powdered fresh-burnt charcoal, made 
into a stiff paste with lard, and divided into 
pieces the size of a filbert. — Dose. One, occa- 
sionally, swallowed whole. 

2. (Austrian specific.) The proportions of 
the ingredients in the following formulae are 
founded on Mr. Herapa til’s analysis of this 
celebrated preparation, and are given in the 
nearest available whole numbers : — 

a. Sulphuric acid (sp. gr. ^*845), 20 grs. *, 
nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*500), 12 grs. ; sugar and 
gum, of each, 15 grs.; distilled or pure soft 
water, q. s. to make the whole weigh exactly 
1 oz. 

5, Sulphuric acid, 3 dm ; nitric acid, 2 drs. ; 
simple syrup, 6 drs. ; water, q. s. to make the 
whole weigh exactly 10 oz. A single drop of 
essential oil of lemon may be added. 

Doses , Sfc. One table-spoonful is ordered to 
be taken in water, on the first appearance of 
premonitory symptoms, followed by the free 
use of very cold water. In half an hour a 
second dose is to he taken. «This (as asserted) 
is generally sufficient to arrest the progress of 
the disease. A table-spoonful is then to be 
added to a pint of cold water, and drank ad 
libitum* In more obstinate cases it is said that 
4 or 5 doses are generally required to effect a 
cure. When collapse sets in, double doses are 
ordered to be given, and to be repeated after 
every attack of vomiting until the sickness 
and cramp abate. After the vomiting abates, 
the doseg are still to he repeated until 5 or 6 
doses are retained by the stomach. Should 
quiet sleep or drowsiness come on, it is not to 
be interfered with. The free use of cold water 


or soured water is to he allowed until perspira- 
tion sets in aud the warmth of the body re- 
turns. According to the report, the use of 
warm liquors, vines, spirits, &e., must be care- 
fully avoided, as so much poison. 

Ohs. A bottle of the above remedy was 
handed to the late Mr. Wm. Herepath, by the 
superintendent of the Birmingham police, who 
had received it from the heaa of the Austrian 
police, as being in general use in Austria, under 
the sanction of the medical department of the 
government, and being found to act almost as 
a specific in cholera. In 1831-2, it was first 
tried on some criminals, with perfect success, 
and soon afterwards with similar results on 
thousands of the general public. In 1849 the 
Austrian government ordered its use in the 
public establishments of the empire, since 
which not a single case offailure had occurred 
in which it had been fairly tried. 

3. (Mr. Buxton's Remedy.) From dilute 
sulphuric acid (spirit of vitriol), 25 drops; 
water, 1 fl. oz. For a draught; as the last, 

4. (College of Physicians and Board of 
Health; for Premonitory Diarrhoea.) Chalk 
mixture, 1 oz. ; aromatic confection, 10 to 15 
grs. ; tincture of opium, 5 to 15 drops ; to be 
repeated every 3 or 4 hours, or oftener, if 
required, until the looseness is arrested. 

5. (Dr. Graves's Astringent Pills.) Acetate 
of lead, 20 grs.; opium, 1 gr.; conserve of 
roses, q. s.; for 12 pills. — Dose . One every | 
hour or hour, at first; then ofle every two 
hours. 

6. (Homeopathic Preventive.) Camphor, 

1 dr.; rectified spirit, 6 drs.; dissolve, and 
preserve it in a well-corked bottle. — Dose. 2 
drops on a lump of sugar, sucked as a lozenge 
two or three times a day. 

7. (Homeopathic Remedy.) As the last, 
^repeating the dose every 10 or 15 minutes, 
followed by draughts of ice-cold water, until 
the symptoms abate. 

8. (Mr.* Hope's Remedy.) Red nitrous 
acid, 2 drs.; peppermint water or camphor 
julep, 1 oz. ; tincture of opium, 40 drops ; mix. 
— Dose. One to two* tea spoonfuls in a cupful 
of thin gruel evbry 3 or 4 hours. 

9. (Liverpool Preventive Powders.) Bicar- 
bonate of soda, 20 grs, ; ginger, 10 # grs. # ; for 
a dose. One to be taken in a glass of water 
a£tei*breakfast and supper daily, 

10. (Police Remedy; Mu B. Child's r.) 
Rectified sulphuric ether aud tincture of opium; 
of each, 30 drops; for a dose for an adult; 
especially during the earlier stages. 

11. (Mr. Ross's Astringent . Pills.) Each, 

pill contains 1 gr.*of nitrate of silver, made up 
with crumb of bread, q. s. — Dose. One pill, 6 
be repeated after the interval of half anheur 
or an hour, should the symptoms continue 
unabated. < . i v« . 

12. (Russian Remedy.) Sumbul, inih&form 
of tincture, concentrated essence, in decoction, 
in cold infusion, and in powder in the form of 
pill. — Doses. Tinctare, from 20 to 60 drops; 
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essence, from 5 to 10 or 20 drops ; in a little 
camphor julep or plain water. The physicians 
of Moscow and St. Petersburg ascribe to the 
virtues of this drug the saving of thousands 
of lives during the last epidemic. See Sumbul. 

13. (Dr. Stevens's Saline Powders.) Bi- 
carbonate of soda, £ dr. ; common salt, 20 grs. ; 
chlorate of potassa, 7 grs. ; for a dose. 

14. (Sir M. Tierney's Remedy.) Cajeput oil, 
in doses of 20 to 30 drops, every two or three 
hours. The oil excites the nervous system 
and equalises the circulation. The late Sir 
M.. Tierney and others prescribed it frequently, 
it is said with considerable success. 

15. (Common Remedies of the Shops.) 
These generally consist of chalk mixture, with 
a little laudanum, and some aromatic or car- 
minative, as cassia, cinnamon, cardamoms, 
nutmeg, or peppermint. In a few, some 
astringent, as tincture of catechu, or extract of 
logwood, is added. 

CHOLES'TERItf. C^CH^O . H 2 0. This sub- 
stance is found in the bile, brain, nerves, blood, 
&c., and forms the principal ingredient of 
biliary calculi ( gall-stones ). 

Note ** — The remedies containing astringents 
are the most efficacious. 

CHOL'IC ACID. Syn. Glyco-cholalTc acid. 
A peculiar acid, existing agfcholate of sodium, 
and associated with choleic acid in the bile. 
It is a conjugate compound of cholalic acid 
with a nitrogenised substance called glycocin. 

CHON'DRIR. Gelatin obtained from car- 
* tillage. It differs from ordinary gelatin, in 
being precipitable by acetic acid, alum, and 
acetate of lead. 

. CHECKMATE. Syn. Chro'mas, L. A salt 
in which the hydrogen of (hypothetical) chro- 
mic acid, HCrOg, is replaced by a metal or 
other basic radical. r 

Chromates : — 

The insoluble chromates, as those*” 
or barium, zinc, lead, mercury, silver, &c., j 
may be made by mixing a soluble srit of those 

haoao . ...A 1 .1 . n . . t 


On boiling a chromate in hydrochloric acid 
mixed with alcohol, chromic acid is first set 
free, and then decomposed, forming a green 
solution of chloride of chromium. Sulphu- 
retted hydrogen and sulphurous acid effect 
similar changes. With Acetate of lead, the 
chromates give a yellow precipitate; with 
nitrate of silver, a reddish-brown ; ’with nitrate 
of mercury, a red one. 

CHROME ALUM. See Atoms. 

CHROME GREER. See Green Pigments. 

CHROME RED. See Red Pigments. 

CHROME YELLOW, See Chromate op 
Lead. 

CHROMIC ACID, See Chromic Anhy- 
dride. 

CHRO'MIUM. Cr. A metd discovered in 
native chromate of lead by Vauqnelin in 1797. 
It is found in the state of oxide, combined 
with oxide of iron, in some abundance, in the 
Shetland Islands, and elsewhere ; as chromate 
of lead, it constitutes a very beautiful material. 

Prepared in an impure condition as a white, 
very infusible, hard metal, by igniting the 
oxide with charcoal, at a white heat, in a lime 
crucible. 

Chromous Chloride. CrCI 2 . Syn. Protochlo- 
ride. Prep. Ignite the chromic chloride in a 
current of dry hydrogen. A white, foliated 
mass, soluble in water (evolving much heat), 
and yielding a blue solution, which absorbs 
atmospheric oxygen with astonishing rapidity, 
acquiring a deep-green colour, and passing into 
the state of oxychloride of chromium. It is 
the most powerful reducing or deoxidising 
agent known. 

Chromic Chloride. Cr 2 Cl 6 . Syn. Sesqui- 
chloride. Prep. Pass dry chlorine over a 
mixture of sesquioxide of chromium and char- 
coal,. heated toured ness, in a porcelain tube. 
The chloride collects as a sublimate, of a peach 
or violet colour, in the cool part of the tube. 

Dissolve chromic oxide in hydrochloric acid 
and evaporate to dryness; the residue is 


... w muse uuu evaporate to dryness ; the residue is 

rZ V V ? « euM cb f omate of Potassium. J chromic chloride. It forms a dark grZZs* 

. and the r fifth e id ? I ; K e fourth - brick ; containing water, which is evolved by igniting 
rea, and the fifth, reddish-brown, or rubv red at a. ytnno , • „ y ....... j.P 
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red ; and the fifth, reddish-brown, or ruby red 
when crystallised. The soluble chromates may 
all be made by direct solution of the base in 
the 5cid, 0 or by double decomposition. The 
chromates of commerce are prepared from 
cither chrome ore or chromate of potassium. 

^ s . es > chromates^are charac- 

terised by their yellow or red colour, the latter 
predominating when the acid is* in excess ; and 
except those with the alkaline bases, they are, 
.tor the most part, insoluble in water. Both the 
chromate and the bichromate of potassium are 
extensively used in dyeing and calico-printing. 
Ifie former is^ employed in conjunction with 
sulphuric acid m the laboratory as an oxidising 
agent, and m the manufactory for bleaching 
spem oil. The bichromate/rf ammonium and 
potassium are used in photography. 

Iheyare readily recognised by the following 


at a temperature of 400°, turning a purplish 
red. 

Chromium Oxides : — 

Chromous Oxide. CrO. Syn. Protoxide 
or chromium. This oxide has not yet been 
obtained in a satisfactory manner, but the hy- 
drate is prepared by the addition of potassium 
hydrate solution to a solution of chromous 
chloride or sulphate. A brownish-red pow- 
der, speedily passing to a deep foxy-red, with 
disengagement of hydrogen, and forming pale, 
blue-coloured salts with the acids, which ab- 
sorb oxygen with avidity, whilst the metal 
passes into a higher state of oxidation. 
oChromic Oxide. Cr 2 0 3 . Syn. Sesquioxide. 
Prepared by igniting potassium bichromate at 
a red heat and well washing the residue, and 
as hydrate by cautiously adding equal parts of 
hydrochloric acid and alcohol or sugar to a 

in water. 
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in small portions at a time, until the red tint 
disappears, and the liquid assumes a green 
colour ; pure ammonia, in excess, is next added, 
and the precipitate which subsides is collected, 
and washed with water. 

Prop., 4*c. The anhydrous oxide is a rich 
crystalline, green powder, insoluble in both 
water and acids ; fused with borax and glass, 
it imparts a beautiful green colour. 

The hydrate is soluble in the acids and in 
alkaline lyes; with the first, it forms salts 
which have a green or purple colour. These 
compounds may he made by direct solution of 
the hydrate in the dilute acids. Chromic sul- 
phate combines with the sulphates of potassium 
and ammonium, giving rise to salts (chrome 
alums) which crystallise in magnificent octa- 
hedrons of a deep claret colour. The finest 
crystals are obtained by spontaneous evapora- 
tion. 

'These salts of chromium are the most im- 
portant, the chromous salts being seldom met 
with, and are best recognised by the follow- 
ing reactions ; — Caustic alkalies precipitate the 
hydrate, easily soluble in excess of the preci- 
pitant. — Ammonia, the same, hut the precipi- 
tate is nearly insoluble. — The carbonates of 
potassium, sodium, and ammonium, throw 
down a green precipitate of carbonate and hy- 
drate, slightly soluble in a large excess. — Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen causes no change. — 
Sulphydrate of ammonium precipitates the 
hydrate of a bluish-green colour. 

Chromic Anhydride. Cr0 3 . Syn. Cheo- 
mic acid. Anhydrous chromic acid, Chro- 
mic teroxide. Prep, By conducting gaseous 
fluoride of chromium into a silver or platinum 
vessel, the sides of which are just moistened 
with water, and the aperture covered with a 
piece of moist paper, the anhyd^de will he de- 
posited under the form of red, acicular crys- 
tals, which will nearly fill the vessel. When 
the process is skilfully conducted, the product 
is of exquisite beauty and chemically pure. 
The fluoride referred to above is obtained from 
fiuor spar, 3 parts ; chromate of lead, 4 parts ; 
fuming (or the strongest) sulphuric acid, 5 
parts ; mixed cautiously, in a silver or leaden 
retort. A red-coloured gas is evolved, which 
acts rapidly on glass, forming fluosilicic acid 
gas, and upon water, forming hydrofluoric acid 
and chromic anhydride. The moisture of the 
atmosphere is sufficient to effect the decompo- 
sition last referred to; the former substance 
escaping as gas, and the latter being deposited 
in small crystals. 

It is also prepared nearly pure by adding a 
cold saturated solution of potassium bichromate 
to once and a half its bulk of pure strong sul- 
phuric acid. As the liquor cools, the anhy- 
drous chromic acid is deposited under the form* 
of brilliant crimson-red prisms; the mother- 
liquor is then poured off, and the crystals, 
placed between two tiles of glass or porcelain, 
are submitted to strong pressure for some 
time> under a bell-glass or jar, when the anhy- 


dride will he found sufficiently dry. It may 
be deprived of a little adhering moisture, by 
placing it over sulphuric acid for a short time 
in vacuo. 

Commercially, it is prepared by one of the 
two following processes : — 

To a saturated solution of chromate of po- 
tassium, 100 parts, add oil of vitriol (sp. gr, 
1*845), 49 parts ; and let the whole cool. This 
is the common process. The product contains 
sulphate of potassium, hut this does not 
much interfere with its value as a bleaching 
agent. 

From chromate of barium, decomposed by 
concentrated nitric acid. *The anhydrous 
chromic acid is separated from the nitrate of 
barium by decantation, or, which is still better, 
by filtration through glass or asbestos. It is 
then evaporated to dryness, when the nitric 
acid is volatilised, and pure chromic anhydride 
left behind. The volatilised nitric acid may 
he condensed, and again used for the same 
purpose. The only precautions necessary to 
ensure the purity of the anhydrous chromic 
acid prepared by this plan are — to use a suffi- 
cient quantity of nitric acid, and to take care 
that the nitric acid is sufficiently concentrated 
and pure. 

Prop., Sfc. For&s ruby-red anhydrous 
prisms, very soluble in water, with formation 
of true chromic acid, and extensively manu- 
factured for the purpose of oxidising and 
bleaching substances. 

CIDER. Syn. Cyder; Pomaceum, L. 
Cider is the fermented juice of the apple, and 
is a very ancient beverage. Pliny calls cider 
and perry the u wine of apples and pears,” 

The attention of the cider farmer should he , 
first directed to the culture of the apple tree. 
The situation most appropriate for an orchard 
is*one on rising ground, rather dry than moist, 
and unexposed to sea air or high winds. The 
soil should be strong, but not too heavy, and 
should be rich * in the alkaline and earthy 
bases, especially the phosphates. The selec- 
tion of the proper varieties of the apple for 
grafting, is also a poiftt on which particular 
care should he taken. It is found that the 
juipes of different kinds of apples vary in the 
quantity of saccharine matter ’which they con- 
tain, as well as in other particulars that influ- 
ence tne quality and flavour of the cider pre- 
pared from them. As a general rule, those 
.varieties should J>e chosen that yield a juice, 
rich in sugar, and contain no undue amount 
of acid, and which, after the period of active 
fermentation is past, furnishes a liquor which* 
clarifies itself, and \eeps well. This quality 
of the juice may generally he determined frfrm 
its specific gravity. The heaviest and clearest 
is the best, other points being equal. JhjB 
specific gravity of the juice of the dife'rqpf 
varieties of apple varies from 1*059 to 1*3$)* 
Cider apples are classed under thr^hdads — 
bitter, sweet, and sour. The firit are th$ 
best ; their juice has the greatest specific gra- 

n 
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vity, is the richest in sugar, ferments the most often impart to it a disagreeable flavour. By 
freely, clarifies spontaneously the quickest, employing more efficient crushing machinery, 
and keeps the best after fermentation. They this system of vatting is rendered quite unne- 
contain a minute quantity of extractive mat- cessary. A machine furnished with a revolv- 
ter which is not present in other apples. The ing circnlar rasp, similar to that used in mak- 
juice of sweet apples ferments tumultuously, ing potato starch, is admirably adapted to this 
clears with difficulty, and the resulting cider purpose. 

does not keep so well as that produced from The pulp of the crushed or ground apples is 
the first variety". The juice of sour apples now placed on a kind of wicker frame, or in 
contains less sugar and more acid than the hair- cloth or coarse canvas bags, and after 
other two, and consequently, not only pro- being allowed to drain into suitable tubs or 


duces the weakest, but the worst cider ; it, 
however, “ fines ” well, although it “ stores ” 


receivers, is subjected to powerful pressure, 
gradually applied, in the cider press. The 


badly. Sour and “rough -tasted” apples are liquor which runs off first is the best, and is 
usually preferred by farmers for making cider, usually kept separately; whilst that which 
This preference, which is very decided in the follows, especially the portion obtained by 
West of England, may be readily accounted much pressure, tastes of the “pips” and skins, 
for. The sour and rough-tasted apples con- The expressed juice or must, obtained as 
tain less sugar, asad more malic acid, than above, is next put into clean casks with large 
some of the other varieties, and the presence bung-holes, and freely exposed to the air in 
of this acid impedes the conversion of the the shade, where they are placed on “ stillions/* 
alcohol of the cider into vinegar; a change with flat tubs under them to catch the waste, 
which their rude mode of operating renders They are now constantly attended to, and 
otherwise inevitable. But cider made with kept quite full, in order that the yeast, as it 
such apples never equals in quality that pre- forms, may froth over and he carried off from 
pared at a low temperature, from fruit abound- the surface of the liquor. After 2 or 3 days 
ing in sugar, provided equal skill is exercised for weak cider, and 8 or 10 days for strong 
in the manufacture as in the process of con- cider, or as soon as the sediment has subsided, 
verting malt-worts into b?er. the liquor is “racked off” into clean casks. 

The process of making cider varies in differ- which have been (according to the common 
ent places, but in every case essentially consists practice) previously sulphured with a cooper’s 
of the collection of the fruit, the expression and match. The casks containing the “ racked 
fermentation of the juice, and the storing and cider” are then stored in a cellar, shaded barn, 
management of the fermented liquor. or other cool place, where a low and regular 

The collection of the fruit should not he temperature can he ensured, and are left to 
commenced before it has become sufficiently mature or ripen. By the following spring the 
mature, and should he performed with greater cider is commonly fit for use, and may be 
care than is commonly bestowed upon it. The “re-racked” for sale. 

apples, after being gathered, are usually left The marc, or pressed pulp, is generally again 
for 14 or 15 days in a ham or loft, to mellow, sprinkled with or £ its weight of water, and 
during which time a considerable portion of re-pressed. The resulting liquor, when fer- 
the mucilage is decomposed, and alcohol anR mented, forms a weak kind of cider (cider 
carbonic add developed. If this “ripening” moil, water moil), which is reserved for do- 
is allowed to go too far, lp|s arises, notwith- mestic use in the same way as table-beer, 
standing the vulgar prejudice in its favour. The refuse-pulp (apple marc, pomace, pommage, 
The spoiled apples are then separated from the apple cheese) is used as food for pigs and store 
sound ones, as they npt only impart a bad cattle, and is very acceptable to them, 
flavour to the. cider, hut impede its sponta- The storing and management of cider are 
ne 2]J s c ^ ar ^ ca ^ on - matters of vast importance to the cider farmer 

- hi 6 e £P ressioK jrf the juice is the next step the factor, the wholesale dealer, and the bot- 
m the process of cider-making. The apples tier. The principles by which these should he 
are crushed or ground in mills consisting off directed are precisely similar to those which 
two fluted cylinders of hard wood or cast iron, are explained un<*er the heads Beewing, Fee- 
working. against each other. The common mentation, and Malt Liqtjoes ; and which 
practice is next to sprinkle the pulp with |th indeed, refer, with slight modifications, to all 
to ith of its weight of spring or river water, fermented liquors. 

and then to allow it to remain in tubs or Preparatory to bottling cider, it should be 

wWW-™l t - er ” S - f0 if 12 h0urs ’ dQring examined ’ t0 see whether it is clear and 

which time incipient fermentation commences, sparkling. If not so, it should he clarified in 

brane^takM 8 DP h° f *v w? of t ? e mem " a similar wa J' to beer, and left for a. fortnight. 

J iT - Wh i ch , subsequent The night before it is intended to put it fnto 
separation of the juice is facilitated. This bottles, the bung should he taken out of the 
gan, though general among cider manufac- cask, and left so until the next day, and the 
f” 6 ’ 18 Prejudicial to the quality of the future filled bottles should not be corked down until 

fed tie n newly * he d *r afto ; as, if this k done at fefe . 

termed alcohol lost, but the skins and pips | of the bottles will burst by keeping. The. 
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best corks should alone be used. Champagne 
bottles are the variety generally chosen for 
cider. It is usual to wire down the corks, and 
to cover them with tinfoil, after the manner of 
champagne. A few bottles at a time may be 
kept in a warm plac*, to ripen. When the 
cider is wanted for immediate use, or for con- 
sumption during the cooler portion of the 
year, a small piece of lump sugar may be put 
into each bottle before corking it ; or, what is 
the same thing in effect, the bottles may be 
corked within 2 or 3 hours after being filled. 
In summer, and for long keeping, this practice 
is, however, inadmissible. The bottled stock 
should be stored in a cool cellar, when the 
quality will be greatly improved by age. 
Cider for bottling should be of good quality, 
sound and piquant, and at least a twelve- 
month old. When out of condition it is unfit 
for bottling. 

Qual., fyc. Cider, when of good quality, 
and in good condition, is doubtless a very 
wholesome liquor. Cider consumers, living in 
the cider districts, appear to enjoy almost an 
immunity from cholera, and often from other 
diseases which are common in other parts of 
the^ kingdom. At the same time, however, it 
is right to mention, that the dry colic or belly- 
ache {colic a jpictonum) is far from uncommon 
in these districts, but is wholly confined to 
those who drink early, hard, or inferior cider, 
made from harsh, unripe fruit. We believe 
that, in most cases, it may be referred to the 
acid of the common cider having acted on the 
lead, pewter, or copper of the articles or 
utensils with which it has come in contact, 
anu of which it has dissolved a very minute 
portion. The best cider contains from &§■ to 
10$ of absolute alcohol ; ordinary cider, from 
4$,tQ 6$. ^ 

Concluding remarks. Much of the ex- 
cellence of cider depends upon the tempera- 
ture at which the fermentation is conducted; a 
point utterly overlooked by the manufacturers 
of this liquor. Instead of the apple- juice, as 
soon as it is expressed from the fruit, being 
placed in a cool situation, where the tempe- 
rature should not exceed 50° or 52° Fahr., it 
is frequently left exposed to the full heat of 
autumn. In this way much of the alcohol 
formed by the decomposition of the sugar is 
converted into vinegar, by the absorption of 
atmospheric oxygen, and thus the liquor ac- 
quires that peculiar and unwholesome acidity, 
known in the eider districts by the name of 
“roughness.” When, on the contrary, the 
fermentation is conducted at a low tempe- 
rature, nearly the whole of the sugar is con- 
verted into alcohol, and this remains in the 
liquor, instead of undergoing the process of 
acetification. The acetous fermentation, by* 
which alcohol is converted into vinegar, pro- 
ceeds most rapidly at a temperature of about 
90° Fahr., and at lower temperatures, the 
action becomes gradually slower, until at 46° 
to 50° Fahr. no such change takes place. 


(Liebig.) It is therefore evident, that if the 
saccharine juice of apples, or any other fruit, 
is made to undergo the vinous fermentation in 
a cool situation, less of the spirit resulting 
from the transformation of the sugar, will be 
converted into acetic acid, and, consequently, 
more null be retained in an unaltered state in 
the liquor, to improve its quality, and by its 
conservative and chemical action, to preserve 
it from future change. This is the principal 
cause, other circumstances being alike, of the 
difference in the quality of the cider made by 
persons living in the same district. The one 
has probably a cooler-barn and cellar than the 
other, to store his liquor in, aiyl is more careful 
to keep the pulp and juice cool during the 
early part of the process. In Devonshire, the 
pressing and fermentation are conducted in 
situations where the temperature varies little 
from that of the external air, and fluctuates 
with all its changes ; the result is, that Devon- 
shire cider, of the best class, will rarely keep 
more than 4 or 5 years, and seldom improves 
after the second or third year ; whilst the cider 
of Herefordshire and Worcestershire, where 
these operations are more carefully attended 
to, will keep for 20 or 30 years. 

When the pressing the apples for the juice 
is deferred until latfrin the season, it some- 
times happens that the fermentation is slug- 
gish. Though the juice hsg been set on the 
old system, in November or December, the 
working hardly commences until March. At 
this time the cider is sweet; it now rapidly 
becomes pungent and vinous, and is soon ready 
to be racked for use.. If the fermentation 
still continues, it is again racked into a clean 
cask that has been sulphured; or, two or three 
cans of the cider are put into a cask, and a 
brimstone*match burned in it. The cask is 
tjjen agitated, after which it is nearly filled 
with the cider. By this process the fermenta- 
tion is checked, and the cider in a short time 
becomes fint*. Great care must be taken that 
the sulphuring be not overdone, as it is apt to 
impart a slightly unpleasant flavour to the 
liquor. If, on the first operation, the fermenta- 
tion is not checked, the process of 4 racking J 
is repeated, until the liquor becomes clear, and 
is continued from time to time, till £he cider 
is in a quiet state, and fit for drinking. 

A common practice in Devonshire is to add 
a stuff called c stum/ sold by tie wine-coopers, 
or an article called 4 antiferment,' sold by the 
druggists, for the purpose of checking the fer- 
mentation," but a much better plan is that de- 
scribed above. 

To improve the ffavour of weak cider, or to 
render ordinary cider more vinous, various 
plans are followed by the cellarmen imjl 
bottlers. An excellent one is to add to 
hogshead gal. of good brandy or rtim£i4ip 
2 oz. of powdered cs^echu (dissolved iirwate^ 
10 lbs. of good moist sugar of hpney, | oz. each 
of bitter almonds and cloves, ajsd 4 oz. of 
multard seed (all in powder).. ®»ese must be 
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well ‘rummaged’ into the liquor, and the 
whole occasionally stirred up for a fortnight, 
after which it must he allowed to repose for 3 
M A months, when it will usually be found 


^ £ *-*v-*u*w, riuci: j.u wni usuuiiy oe round 
perfectly ‘bright/ and no bad substitute for 
foreign wine. Should this not be the ease, 
the liquor must be ‘fined’ with a pint of isin- 
glass finings, or„a dozen eggs, and allowed to 
rest for a fortnight. If the cider is preferred 
pale, the catechu must be omitted, and instead 
Of isinglass, a quart of skimmed milk is to be 
used as * finings.’ When desired of a pinkish 
} ? Z * of coc &» ea l (in powder) may be 
added, instead of the catechu. 

About 13 cwfc. of November apples com- 
monly yield one hogshead of eider. In Devon- 
shire, about 6- sacks or 24 bushels are the 
common quantity for the hogshead of 63 


The best older made at the present day is 
that of Normandy, Herefordshire, and New 
Jersey (XT. h.), and next that of Devonshire 
and {Somersetshire. See Antieebment. Ree- 

JtENTATION, &c. 

Champagne. This name is given in 
the United ^ States of America to a fine, pale 
variety of cider, much used for bottling, which 
has a great resemblance to inferior champagne. 
The best variety come: from New Jersey. 
1 he name is also applied in this country in a 
similar manner.* The following is a good 
form for a ‘ made ’ cider of this class 6 
Prep. Good pale vinous cider, 1 hhd.; 

- P™ 8 P mt . (P*H 3 galls.; honey or sugar 
14 lbs.; mix well, and let them remain to- 
gether m a temperate situation for 1 month • 
then add orange-flower water, 3 pints; and in 
a few days fine it down with skimmed milk 
l gab A similar article, bottled in champagne 
hotties, silvered, and labelled, is often sold to 
the ignorant for champagne. 

. An article under this name 

““ a f e T “Devonshire, chiefly for the supply 1 

+Wrt Un ^° a ma £ et ’ ii} h ' d ™g heen found 
that the ordinary cider will not stand a voyage 

tL^ f. etr °P^s without some preparation. 
The finest qualify of ^made 1 cider is simply 
Mdmmy cider racked into clean and well-sul- 
pteed casks; but the mass of that which! 

Sdal™ 7h water, trea'cle, 

amd alum. The eider sold m London under 
the name of Devonshire cider, would-be re- 

S£— &ra * t * se ™»fo in that* 

Cider, Eai'sin. This is made in a similar 


passes into the hands of the cigar-roller. The 
envelope or skin is cut from a smooth, un- 
broken leaf, and is quickly rolled round sufli- 
cient tobacco to form the inside. To secure 
the loose end of the envelope a small quantity 
of paste, coloured bi;dwn with chicory is 
generally used. Only those who have had 
great practice can make cigars of a good shape. 
A full account of the manufacture of cigars 
does not come within the scope of this work. 
Although cigars of British make cannot com- 
pete in point of flavour with those manu- 
factured in tobacco-growing countries, they 
have obtained a high degree of favour from 
the excellent manner in which they are made, 
and from their comparative cheapness. Ror 
information respecting the adulteration of 
cigars, and the influence of their use upon 
health, see Tobacco. r 

CIGARS'. (In pharmacy) Syn. Med'i- 
gated ^ GIG- aes, M. cig-aeettes'. The admi- 
nistration of medicinal agents in the form of 
cigars, is of recent introduction, and as yet in 

2tr% f ted T;, The “ediciuai sub- 
stance, if of a suitable description, as the 
leaves of plants,is made up into small rolls 
like cheroots, and then smoked in the usual ' 
manner.. In some cases, common cigars, or 

SJ' Sa ^ < ei ? arettes )> are medicated by 
moistemng them in a preparation of the article 

nertv a fTh IS + e i rei ^ ^ en tIle narcotic pro- 
perty of the tobacco would prove iniurious if 

wate/ exiaDsted soaking and washing it in 

Cigars, Aromatic. Syn. Aeomatic cigae- 
HTTES; Cigabett'ie abohai'icas, L . - Cigar 
SUES AROMATIZES, IV. Aromatic spiffs 

SmoW r f fl0 Tf ■’ ^ 10436 iot » Aretes 
Smoked for their odour; and in tooth-ache 

f ci2™‘ ’ S /® e , SaE1WKD Ci ®ABS (below). 

Dissolve ™teol 

soda, 1 part in water, 30 parts; dip white 
unsized paper into the solution, and form ft fag 
small rolls, 3 or 4 inches long. Used in mil 

Z7I*r mpti ° a!4or5Mas ™*y 

telution of saltpetr/and’ Wed/aftefwhich it 
is brushed over first with tinetie of caS/ 


way to .raisin wine hut wlZ! f a S i- r ? s cut into P iec 

snas rites it 

for bottling in 10 davs. ;» „ — ” ? lly I i ^ 1 ? arSj ^elladonn'a. Syn. Belladonna ci- 




set £ 

fi lof i £ S ma leaves made ** 

benadfcZt 4 Fr ? m 

tincture of nninm Vpi, _ With 
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troublesome coughs, hooping-cough, tooth- 
ache, sore throat, tic douloureux, &e. 

Cigars, Cam'phor. Syn. Camphor CIGAR- 
ETTES ; ClGARETT'jS CAMPHO'r.®, L. $ ClGAR - 


cate quicker than unprepared cigars of equal 
strength and quality. They lose much of 
their fragrance by age. 

Cigars, Stramo // nium. Syn. Datu'ra cigars ; 


Syn. Cinchovtne. See 


ettes de camphee, 3?r. Prep. 1. Bibulous CiGarr.® steamo^hii, L. From the leaves of 
paper, moistened with 2 or 3 drops of essence Datura stramonium , or preferably those of the 

of camphor, and rolled into cigarettes. For eastern species, Datura tatula. See Asthma, 

use, they are loosely placed in a tubular cigar- Datura. -* 

holder. CINCHONA. *] 

2. (Raspail.) These are made by loosely CINCHONICINE. I Q n 

filling a quill or large straw with small frag- CINCHONIDINE. f oee 

ments of camphor, closing the open end with CINCHONINE. J 

a little cotton wool or bibulous paper, and CINCHOVATINE. Syn. Cinchovtne. See 
piercing the closed end with a pin, to allow Appendix. 

the passage of air. CINNAMEIN. C 16 H 14 0 2 .» Syn. Oil oe 

Obs. Both the above are used unlighted, balsam op Peru. A volatile oil existing in 
by drawing the air through them into the balsam of Peru. 

mouth, winch then becomes Very slightly CINNAMIC ACID. HC^3 y 0 2 . A colour- 
charged with the vapour of camphor. In cold less, transparent, crystalline substance, ob- 
weather, the vaporisation is promoted by tained from oil of cinnamon, liquid storax, 
holding the cigarette for a few minutes in the balsam of Peru, and balsam of tolu. It is 
warm hand. The homceopathists regard them freely dissolved by alcohol, hut nearly insoluble 
as prophylactic of cholera, and the common in water. At 248° Fahr. it fuses, and at 560° 
people hold them to possess the same virtue Fahr. it sublimes unchanged. Distilled with 
in reference to contagious diseases generally, dichromate of potassium and sulphuric acid, it 
hut especially typhus and scarlet fever. They is converted^ into benzoic acid. Its salts are 
should not he employed oftener than 3 or 4 called cinnamates. 


times a day. 


CINNAMON. Syg. Cinnamon Bark,* Cin- 


Cigars, Henbane. Syn. Cigarr'® htos- namomi cortex (B. P.), L. The inner hark 
' CY* ami, L. From henbane leaves, as directed of shoots from the truncated stock of the 
under Belladonna Cigars. Cimamomum Zeylanicum , imported from Cey- 

Cigars, Mercurial. Syn. Cigarr'® mer- Ion, and distinguished in commerce as Ceylon 
CURIA'LES, L. Prep. (Paul Bernard.) Ordi- cinnamon. The best is obtained from branches 
ttary cigars are deprived of their narcotic about three years old. 

properties by soaking them in water, and are Used in medicine as a carminative and 
then wetted* with a weak solution of corrosive astringent, chiefly as an adjuvant to other 
sublimate, to which a little opium is generally medicines, e.g. with chalk, in diarrhoea, 

added. The proportion may he, of corrosive Dose. 10 to 20 grains. 

Sublimate, 1 gr. ; rectified spirit, 20 drops ; Obs. Owing to the high price of this drug, 

dissolve ,* add laudanum, 15 d*ops ; with this it has h^ome a general practice to substitute 

solution, 6 cigars are to be equally moistened Idle bark of cassia ( Cassia ; Cortex cinna - 
to within about inch of the month end, momi cassia ) for it, which so closely resembles 
and then set aside to dry. it in flavour that the uninitiated regard them 

Used by persons afflicted with syphilitic as the same. Cassia, however, is not only 
affections of the throat and palate, as a con- thicker and coarser than cinnamon, hut its 
venient method of mercurial fumigation. For fracture is short and resinous, and its flavour 
those accustomed to the use of tobacco, mild is more biting $nd ffot, whilst it lacks the 
cigars, undeprived of their nicotine, may be peculiar sweetish taste of cinnamon. The 
employed for the purpose. thickness of cinnamon seldom exceeds that of 

Cigars, Scent'ed. Syn . Perpu"med cigars ; good drawing paper. ^ . ♦ 

Cigarr'® aromat'ic®, L. Prep. 1. By CI!£RATE. A salt in which the hydrogen 
moistening ordinary cigars with a strong tine-* of citric acid is replaced by a # metal or other 
' ture of cascarilla, to which a little gum benzoin basic radical. 

and storax may be added. Some persons add* CIT / RIC ACID. H 3 C 6 H 5 0 7 . Syn. Acid op 
a small quantity of camphor, or of oil of lemons, Concrete a. op l. ; Ac'edum li- 
cloves or cassia. mo'nis, Acidum cit'ricum (B.P.), h. ; Acude , 

2. By soaking the tobacco, of which the citrique, Fr.; Qitronensauee, Ger. An 
cigars are to be made, or the cigars themselves, acid peculiar to the vegetable kingdom. )#{* 
for a short time, in a very strong infusion of obtained in large quantity from the juice of 

' cascarilla, and then allowing them to dry by a lemons, and other fruits of the genus Citrus f It 
Very gentle heat. * is found in gooseberries, currants, &fc., ih tou- 

3. By simply inserting very small sbreds of junction with malic acid. 

E scarilla bark between the leaves of the cigar. Prep . The eitrie acid manufacture Consists 
iff small slits made for the purpose. in separating it from the mucfiagB/sagar; ^md 

Obs. The above yield a very agreeable other foreign matter with wfflfcbmTa combined 
Our when smoked ; but are said to intoxi- in the juice of lemons and’ fimds. r> 
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1. (Ph. L. 1836,— Scheele’s process.) Take 
of lemon juice, 4 pints ; prepared chalk, oz. ; 
diluted sulphuric acid, 27| fi. oz.; distilled 
water, 2 pints. Add the chalk by degrees to 
the lemon juice, made hot, and mix well ; set 
by, that the powder may subside, and, after- 
wards, pour off the supernatant liquor. Wash 
the precipitated citrate of lime frequently 
with warm water ; then pour upon it the di- 
luted sulphuric acid, mixed with the distilled 
water, and boil the whole for 15 minutes, in 
glass, stoneware, or lead; press the mixture 
strongly through a linen cloth, and filter it. 
Evaporate the filtered liquor with a gentle 
,heat, and set it ^side, that crystals may form. 
To obtain the crystals pure, dissolve them in 
water a second and a third time; filter each 
solution, evaporate, and set it apart to crys- 
tallise. * 

2. (Ph. L. 1851.) Merely placed in the 
materia medica. - 

3. (Ph. E. 1841.) Similar to that of Ph. L. 
1836, except that the washed citrate of lime 
is ordered to be squeezed in a powerful press, 
and that the filtered solution of citric acid is 
ordered to be tested with nitrate of baryta, 
and if the precipitate is not nearly all soluble 
in nitric acid, to add a little citrate of lime 
to the whole liquor, till ro stands this test. 

4. (Ph. D. 1826.) Same as that of Ph. L. 
1836. 

5. (Ph. D. 1851.) Included in the materia 
medica. 0 

6. (Dr. Price.) The crude juice is saturated 
with ammonia, poiassa, or soda (carbonates), 
or with the ammoniacal product distilled from 
gas liquo#; chalk 150 parts, or hydrate of 
lime, 90 parts, are then added for every 192 
parts of citric acid contained in the liquor, 
and the whole stirred well together ; heat is 
next applied, and the ammonia distilled in^o 
another quantity of lemon juice ; the citrate 
of lime thus obtained is then decomposed with 
dilute sulphuric acid, and the vfhole process 
conducted as before. When potassa or soda 
is used, the distillation is omitted, and the 
expressed liquor, after filtration, used to de- 
compose fresh lemon juice. # 

7- (Ordinary manufacturing process.) # To 
crude lejnon or lime juice, mixed with water, is 
added ground chalk ; the precipitate is washed 
to free it from the impurities dissolved* in the, 
water, and afterwards decomposed by sulphuric 
acid. If the citric acid ig not sufficiently, 
white, it is decolorised by digestion with* 
animal black. 

Ohs, If . the lemon or lime juice be allowed 
to ferment a short time, the mucilage and other 
impurities will, to a certain extent, separate 
and subside. See Concluding remarks 
Pfop-y Oses t 8fc. Citric acid forms’* rhom- 
boidal prisms, which are clear colourless, 
odourless, sour, and deliquescent in a moist 
atmosphere. It is an agreeable acid, at once 
cooling and antiseptic. It is much used in 
medicine as a substitute for lemon juice, 


and to form effervescing draughts, citrates, 
&c. 

17 grs. citric acid, in crystals, or £ fl. oz. of 
lemon juice, 

v S > 

are equivalent to 

( 

25 grs. bicarbonate of potash ; 

20 „ carbonate of potash ; 

15 „ carbonate of ammonia ; 

20 „ bicarbonate of soda ; 

35 „ carbonate of soda. 

The bicarbonate of potassa is that generally 
preferred for making saline draughts with 
citric acid ; and when flavoured with a little 
tincture of orange peel and simple syrup, or 
syrup of orange peel alone, it forms a most 
delicious effervescing beverage. Citric acid 
in pure crystals or in lime juice is much used 
by the calico-printer, being the best known 
f resistant * for iron and alumina mordants. 

Pur, Citric acid is frequently met with 
adulterated with tartaric acid; the fraud is 
easily detected by dissolving the acid in a 
little cold water, and adding to the solution a 
small quantity of acetate of potassa. If tar-, 
taric acid be present, a white, crystalline pre-j 
cipitate of cream of tartar will be produced on] 
agitation. When pure, it is devoid of coloux*! 
is entirely, or almost entirely, decomposed 
by heat. It is soluble in water and in spirit! 
and what is thrown down from its watery.! 
solution by acetate of lead, is dissolved by 
nitric acid. No salt of potassium precipitates 
anything with citric acid except the tartrate. 
When a few drops of a solution of citric acid 
are added to lime water, a clear liquid results, 
which, when heated, deposits a white powder, ’ 
soluble in acids without effervescence. By the , 
action of nit^c acid, citric acid is converted 
into oxalic acid. 

JEstim. See Acidimetey and Lime Juice. ! 

Tests. See above . 

Concluding remarJcs. The preparation of 
citric acid has now become an important 
branch of chemical manufacture, from the 
large consumption of this article in various 
operations in the arts. In conducting the 
different steps of the process some little 
expertness and care are, however, necessary 
to ensure success. The chalk employed, which 
should^ be dry, and in fine powder, is added to 
the juice, from % weighed sample, until the 
latter is perfectly neutralised, and the quantity 
consumed is exactly noted. The precipitated 
citrate of lime is next thoroughly washed with 
water, and the sulphuric acid, diluted with 6 
or 8 times its weight of water, whilst stiff 
warm, is poured upon it, and thoroughly 
mixed with it. The agitation is occasionally 
♦renewed for 8 or 10 hours or longer, when the I 
solution of citric acid is poured off, and the v \ 
residuum of sulphate of lime thoroughly washed i 
with warm ’water, the washings being added ] 
to the liquid acid. This last is then poured J 
off from the impurities that may have been v| 
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deposited, and evaporated in a leaden boiler, 
over the naked fire, or by high-pressure steam, 
until it acquires the gravity of 1*13, when the 
process is continued, at a lower temperature, 
until a syrupy aspect is assumed, and a pel- 
licle appears on the surface of the liquor. 
Without great care at this part of the pro- 
cess, the whole batch may be carbonised and 
spoiled. At this point the concentrated solu- 
tion is emptied into warm and clean crystal- 
lising vessels, set in a dry apartment, where 
the thermometer does not fall below temper- 
ate. At the end of 4 days the crystals are 
found ready for removal from the pans. They 
are thoroughly drained, redissolved in as little 
water as possible, and after being allowed to 
stand for a few hours to deposit impurities, 
again evaporated and crystallised. 

The acid of the second crystallisation is 
usually sufficiently pure for the market ; when 
this is not the case, a third, or even a fourth 
crystallisation must he had recourse to. The 
mother-liquors from the several pans are now 
collected together, and a second or third crop 
of crystals obtained from them, by evapora- 
tion, as before. 

A frequent cause of difficulty iu obtaining 
crystals from the solutions, is the employment 
of too little sulphuric acid to decompose the 
whole of the citrate of lime ; the consequence 
of which is, that a little of that salt is taken up 
by the free citric acid, and materially ob- 
structs the crystallisation. 40 parts of dry 
sulphuric acid are required to decompose 50 
parts of chalk. Commercial sulphuric acid 
(oil of vitriol) is usually of the sp. gr. of 1*845, 
and it therefore requires 49 lbs. of this acid 
for every 50 lbs. of chalk employed in the 
process. In practice, it is found that a very 
slight excess of sulphuric acid is preferable 
to a preponderance of undecomposed citrate of 
lime. 

The first crop of crystals is called 1 brown 
citric acid/ and is chiefly sold to the calico- 
printers. Sometimes a little nitric acid is added 
to the solution of the coloured crystals, for the 
purpose of whitening them, but in this way a 
minute quantity of oxalic acid is formed. A 
more general plan is to bleach the citrate of 
lime, by exposing it in shallow vessels to the 
sun’s rays, covered with a weak solution of 
chloride of lime, and to re-wash it before de-« 
composing it with the sulphuric acid. A safer 
plan is to dissolve the crude citric acid, digest * 
with animal charcoal, and again concentrate 
the solution to the crystallising point. 

Good lemon juice yields about of crys- 
tallised lemon acid ; 2 galls, yield fully 1 lb. 
of crystals. See Lemon Juice, Lime Juice, 
&c. 

CITRON. The fruit of the citron tree 
( Citrus medico) is acidulous, antiseptic, and 
antiscorbutic; it excites the appetite, and 
stops vomiting ; and, like , lemon juice, has 
been greatly extolled in chronic rheumatism, 
gout, and scurvy. Mixed with cordials, it 


is used as an antidote to the manchineel 
poison. 

Citron, Oil of. See Oil. 

Citron Peel. This is prepared in the same 
way as candied orange and lemon peel, which 
it for the most part resembles. 

Citron. Syn. Lsac'oN colour. The term 
applied to a pale and delicate*shade of yellow. 
See Yellow Dyes, &c. 

CITRONELLE. See Liqueurs and Oils 
(Lemon-grass). 

CITRUS. A genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Aurantiacece , the species of which 
yield useful fruits. From Citrus Aurantium, 
and its varieties, all the vaiiqus descriptions 
of sweet oranges are obtained. The species 
C. JBigaradia or vulgaris yields the hitter or 
Seville orange ; C. Limonum , and its varieties, 
yield the lemons ; C. Limetta is the source of 
the lime ; C. medico, of the citron ; C. Decu- 
i mono, of the shaddock ; C. paradisi, of the 
forbidden fruit ; C. JPampelmos , of the Pam- 
pelmoose ; and C, japonica, of the kumquat. 

Citrus Bergamia. (Ind. Pb.) Syn. The 
Lime tree. Habitat. Commonly cultivated 
in India and other tropical countries. — Officinal 
part. The fruit (lime) closely resembles the 
lemon, but is smaller, with a smoother, thinner 
rind, and of somewhat less fragrant odour. 
Its juice (lime juice) has the same pungent 
acid taste, and contains the same ingredients, 
as lemon juice, though in somewhat different 
proportions, that of the citric acid being larger, 
and that of the mucilage less in quantity. 
Much of the article imported into England 
under the name of lemon juice is obtained 
from the lime. — Properties and Uses . Very 
similar to those of the lemon, the juice being 
equally refrigerant and antiscorbutic ; indeed, 
it is prefaced by many tropical practitioners. 

* The fresh juice of the lime is procurable in 
almost every portion of the tropics, and is 
considered more effectual than preserved lemon 
juice. 

Lime juice may be advantageously employed 
in the manufacture of citric acid, the propor- 
tion of this acid bqpg larger than in lemon juice. 

CIV'ET. Syn. Civet'ta, Zybeth'um, L. 
A*perfume, obtained from the civet cat (F2- 
verra civetta , — Linn.), a fierce, carnivorous 
quadruped, somewhat resembling a fox, found 
in China and the East and West Indies. # Tbe 
civet is secreted in a sort of pouch between 
the anus and th^ sexual organs. “ Several of 
these animals have been brought into Holland, 
and afford a considerable branch of commerce, 
especially at An^terdam. The civet is * 
squeezed out iu summer every other day, in 
winter twice a week ; the quantity procured 
at once is from 2 scruples to 1 drachm or 
more." y, ' 

Civet is frequently adulterated with sper- 
maceti and butter, and a similar substance to 
civet, but of a darker colour, obtained from 
the polecat. When pure it his an odour 
i intermediate between -that ^ and am* 
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bergris, but less refined ; a pale-yellow colour; 
an acrid taste ; and tbe consistence of boney. 
It is used in perfumery. 

CLAIKET. See Liqueur. 

CLAK'ET BAGS. Syn, Tournesol en 
DRAFEAU, Er. ; BezET'tA CCEBU'lEA, L. 1* 
Pieces of clean linen coloured with. Auvergne 
— or ground archil. 

2. Pieces of linen dipped into the juice of 
mulberries, blood-red grapes, lees of red wine, 
&c. Used to colour jellies, confectionery, the 
rind of cheeses, &e. 

CAKIEICA'TION. The act of clearing or 
making bright; commonly applied to the 
process of 4 clearing * or > 4 fining , liquids 
by chemical mbahs, instead of by filtration. 
The substances used for this purpose are 
popularly known as 4 clarifiers 5 or 4 finings/ 

The substances employed in the clarification 
of liquids, operate by either mechanically em- 
bracing the feculous matter, and subsiding 
with it to the bottom of the vessel, or by in- 
ducing such a change in its nature or hulk 
that it subsides by its own density, in each 
case, leaving the liquor transparent. Albu- 
men, gelatin, the acids, certain salts, blood, 
lime, plaster of Paris, alum, heat, alcohol, &c., 
serve^ m many cases for this purpose. The 
first is used, under the form of white of egg, 
for the clarification of syrnps, as it combines 
with the liquid when cold, but on the appli- 
cation of heat rapidly coagulates and rises to 
the surface, 4 * carrying the impurities with it, 
forming a scum which is easily removed with 
a skimmer. It is also much used for fining 
wines and liqueurs, particularly the red wines 
and more limpid cordials. Gelatin, under 
flie form of isinglass, dissolved in water 
or weak vinegar, is used to fine white wines, 
beer, cider, and similar liquors thaj; contain 
a sufficient quantity of either spirit or astrin^ 

f ency (tmnin), to induce its precipitation, 
^ulphuric acid is frequently added to weak 
liquors for a similar purpose, either alone, 
or after the addition of white of egg or 
gelatin, both of which it rapidly throws 
down in an insoluble ,-form. A pernicious 
practice exists among some unprincipled manu- 
facturers, of using certain salts of lead and 
potfissa to clear their liquors; especially 
those that are expected to sparkle in the 
glass, as 4 cordial gin/ &c. Eor this purpose, a 
littll sugar of lead, dissolved in water, is first 
mixed up with the fluid, and afterwards a 
little more than £ its weight of sulphate of 
potassa, also dissolved in water, is added, and 
the liquor is again ‘roused* up, By stand- 
ing, the sulphate of lead, formed by this 
mixture, subsides, and leaves the liquor clear. 
Bullock's blood is used in the same way as 
isinglass or white of eggs, for fining red wines, 
beer, and porter. Lime, alum, alcohol, the 
acids, and heat, act by curdling or coagu- 
lating rim feculencies, and thus, by increasing 
their density, induce tbeir subsidence. Plaster 
pi Baris acts, partly like the above, and partly 


like albumen, or gelatin, by enveloping 
and forcing down the suspended matter. 
Sand is often sifted over liquors (especially 
cordials and syrups), for the simple purpose of 
acting by its gravity, but appears to be quite 
useless, as it sinks too rkpidly. The juices of 
plants are clarified by heat, which coagulates 
the albumen they contain. Marl or clay is 
frequently used to clear eider and perry. A 
strip of isinglass is generally employed to 
clarify coffee. See Wine, Brewing-, Cor- 
dial, Coeeee, Finings, Infusion, &c. 

CLAY. Clay is formed from the disinte- 
gration of felspathic rocks, by the combined 
action of air and water. Its plasticity, when 
moist, and its capability of being made bard 
by heat, are properties which render it avail- 
able for many useful purposes. The purest 
kind of clay is kaolin, or China clay, which 
consists almost entirely of silicate of aluminum. 
It is found in China; but a precisely similar 
substance is obtained from deposits in Corn- 
wall and some parts of France. Pipe clay, a 
white clay nearly free from iron, is found in 
large quantity in the island of Purbeck. 
Potter's clay is found in many parts of 
Britain; that of Devonshire and Dorsetshire 
is much valued. Brick clay contains varying 
proportions of iron ; hence the different colours 
of the bricks used in different counties. See , 
Aluminium, Ftjller’s-earth, Ochre, &c. 

CLEANING. In domestic economy, the 
best way to clean a house is to keep it clean 
by a daily attention to small things, and not 
allow it to get into such a state of dirtiness 
and disorder as to require great and periodical 
Cleanings. Some mistresses, and also some 
servants, seem to have an idea that a house 
should undergo regular cleanings, or great 
washing and scrubbing matches, once every 
three or six months, on which occasions the 
house is turned almost inside out, and made 
most uncomfortable. All this is had economy, 
and indicates general slovenliness of habits. 
(Chambers.) For hints upon cleaning, see 
Carpets, Clothes, &c. 

CLEANLINESS, See Ablution, Bathing, 
and Sickness. 

CLOTHES. Economy and cleanliness re- 
quire due attention to he paid to every article - 
of clothing, but more especially ft) those which 
are the most exposed to dirt and the weather, 
The following remarks, having reference 
chiefly to woollen articles, may prove useful 
to the reader : — If very dusty, hang them oh 
a horse or line, and gently beat them with a 
cane; then lay them on a clean board or 
I table and well brush them, first with a stiff 
I brush, to remove the spots of imid and the 
hoarsest of the dirt, and next With a softer 
qne, to remove the dust and to lay the nap 
properly. If clothes are wet and spotted 
with dirt, dry them before brushing them, 
and then rub out spots With the hands. The j 
hard brush should he Used as little as possible, 4 
and then with a light hand, as it will, l£ | 
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roughly and constantly employed, soon render 
the cloth threadbare. Spots of tallow-grease 
on the clothed may be taken off with the nail, 
or, if that cannot be done, have a hot iron 
with some thick brown paper, lay the paper 
on the part where the 1 grease is, then put the 
iron upon the spot; if the grease comes 
through the paper, put on another piece, till 
it ceases to soil it. Moths may be prevented 
attacking clothes, by putting a few cloves or 
allspice into the box or closet with them. See 
Clothes Balls, Sootjbing, &c. 

CLCf'THINGr. In our changeable climate 
great cafe should be taken to clothe the body 
effectually ; for when the skin is chilled, the 
blood is determined in increased and injurious 
quantity to the internal organs, causing colds 
and inflammations. The ordiuary materials 
for clothing are cotton, linen, woollen, and 
silk. Cotton is generally employed for under- 
garments, for which its softness and warmth 
render it well adapted. Linen is not nearly 
so warm, but it keeps its colour better; it is 
more expensive, and although it wears much 
longer, it is not so economical as cotton. 
Woollen garments are, in cold and variable 
climates, almost essential to comfort; the 
warmth obtained by wearing flannel next the 
body is very beneficial, and the slight stimu- 
lating effect arising from its roughness tends 
to keep the skin in healthy action. 

CLOYE. Syn. Cabyoph'ylltjm (B. P.), 
L. The flower-buds of the Caryophyllus 
aromaticus (Linn.), or clove tree, collected 
before they open, dried, and smoked. Cloves 
are aromatic, stimulant, carminative, and 
Stomachic; and according to some, possess 
febrifuge properties. They are chiefly used as 
an adjuvant in compound medicines. A few 
cloves kept in a closet or box prevent moths or 
motild attacking furs,' Woollens; &c. 

It is a common practice to adulterate this 
spice in the same manner as cinchona bark. 
Cloves from which the oil has been distilled, 
are dried and rubbed between the hands, pre- 
viously moistened with a little sweet oil, to 
brighten their colour, after which they are 
mixed up with fresh spice for sale. 

Cloves, Mother of. The unripe fruit of the 
clove tree ; they are frequently imported pre- 
served (preserved mother of cloves), and are 
fepiited stomachic and antispasmodic. 

Cloves, Oil of. Syn. O'lbcm caeyoph'ylli 
(B. P.), L. This possesses similar virtues to # 
the unexpanded flower-buds, and is esteemed* 
as a remedy for the tooth-ache. Used to fla- 
tour liqueurs and confectionery. 

CLYS'TEBS. See Enemas. 

COAL. The varieties of this valuable sub- 
stance may be conveniently described uuder 
the three heads AMheacite, Lignite, and 
Pifc-COAi (which see). See also Peel. 

, CO'BALT. Co. Syn. Resells of cobalt ; 
Cobalt'cM, L. A metal discovered by Brandt, 
in 1733. It generally occurs in the same ore 
As Mekel, and the separation of the two . 


metals is a task requiring great patience and 
expertness. Speiss cobalt and cobalt glance 
are the ores from which the metal is commonly 
extracted. 

Prep . 1 . Dissolve oxide of cobalt in hydro- 
chloric acid, and pass sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas through the solution, until all the arsenic 
is thrown down ; filter, and J^oil with a little 
nitric acid, then add carbonate of potassium, in 
excess, and digest the precipitate in a solution 
of oxalic acid, to remove any oxide of iron; 
wash and dry the residuum (oxalate of cohalt), 
and expose it to great heat, in a covered cru- 
cible lined with charcoal ; the product is pure 
1 metallic cobalt. 

%. Mix equal parts of oxide of cobalt or 
roasted Cornish cobalt ore, and soft soap, and 
expose them to a violent heat in a covered 
crucible. * 

3. Pass hydrogen gas over oxide of cobalt 
strongly heated in a porcelain tube. 

Prop.) Use s Sfc. Cobalt is a white, brittle 
metal; unchanged in the air; feebly acted on 
by dilute hydrochloric and sulphuric acids; 
has a high melting-point, and is strongly mag- 
netic ; sp. gr. 8*5. It is seldom employed in 
the metallic state, from the great difficulty of 
reducing its ores, but its oa£ide (black oxide) is 
largely employed in*the arts. It forms salts 
with the acids, which are interesting from the 
remarkable changes of colour .which they ex- 
hibit. See Ink, Smalt, Zaefee, and below. 

Char.) Tests. Solutions of the salts of cobalt 
are known as follows: — 1, Ammonia gives a 
blue precipitate, slightly soluble in excess, 
giving a brownish-red colour. -*-2. Potassa 
gives a blue precipitate, turning to violet and 
red when the solution is heated.— 3. Carbonate 
of ammonium and carbonate of sodium give 
pink pr^ipitates ; that from the former is 
soluble in excess. — 4. Cyanide of potassium 
gives a yellowish-brown precipitate, soluble in 
excess; and the clear solution, after being 
boiled, is unaffected when mixed with hydro- 
chloric acid. — 5. Sulphuretted hydrogen pro- 
duces no change in acid solutions.— 6. Sulph- 
ydrate of ammonium ^ives a black precipitate 
in neutral solutions.— 7. Melted with borax, 
before the blowpipe, it gives a head of a mag- 
nificent blue colour, almost verging pn black, 
if much is present Phosphate of sodium, and 
ammonium give a similar bead ; but the colour 
is less intense. • 

Cobalt, Ac'etate of. Prep. 

Prom the carbonate or protoxide and acetic 
acid. It forms a sympathetic ink which turns 
blue when heated. 

Cobalt, Caribonfffe of. CoC0 3 . Prep. By- 
adding an alkaline .carbonate to a solution of 
the nitrate or sulphate. A pale peach-coloured 
powder, soluble in acids. It contains home 
hydrate. f 

Cobalt, Chlo"ridp of. 0oCl 2 . 
BEOCHLO^BATE OF G., m &*' Prep. 

By dissolving the carbonate dr. pfcxide in 
hydrochloric acid; the solution deposits deep 
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COCOA-NUT OIL- 

dueed which is capable of forming an emul- 
sion with boiling water. The following are 
the principal varieties of the so-called soluble 
cocoa 

1. Coooa, Granulated. From cocoa nibs 
and sufficient sugar and arrow-root to keep the 
fatty particles from forming a pasty mass. As 
it is impossible -to granulate the nibs without 
the admixture of some other substance, those 
makers who declare that their granulated 
cocoas are perfectly pure do not act honestly 
towards their customers. 

2. Coooa, Homeopathic. A kind of solu- 
ble cocoa prepared with arrow : root, but with- 
out sugar. * 

3. Cocoa, Ioeland-moss. From cocoa and 
Iceland moss, freed from its bitter principle, 
cetrarine. This f^rm of cocoa was introduced 
by Messrs. Dunn and Hewett, and is said to 
form a very -valuable article of diet for in- 
valids. 

4. Cocoa, Mabavtlla. This is stated to be 
“ the perfection of prepared cocoa/' It con- 
sists of cocoa, sugar, and sago hour, the last 
two being in great excess. 

5. Cocoa, CaRacgas. This is similar to 
the last, being a mixture of cocoa, sugar, and 
sago flour* The cocoa used in its manufacture 
is said to he imported fr<5m the Caraccas, on 
the north coast of South America, and to pos- 
sess a peculiarly delicious flavour. 

The amount of flour or starch in these so- 
called soluble cocoas frequently exceed 40 per 
cent., and the amount of sugar 20 per cent. 
They have been, not inaptly, called “ soups." 

Within the past year or two a new variety 
of soluble cocoa has been brought into the 
market. It is Bold under various names, thus, 

* Theobromine, or Concentrated Cocoa, < Cocoa 
Essence/ ‘Cocoatina/ &c. We have? examined 
many of these varieties, and find them to cop* 
sist of pure coooa deprived of about two thirds 
of its fat* It appears very suitable for people 
of Weak digestion. * 

Ob e. No warm drink that we take ap- 
proaches cocoa in its nutritive character, be- 
cause* while performing to ascertain extent the 
exhilarating work of coffee or tea, it presents 
to Jhe stomach a very considerable quantity 
of nitrogenous and carbonaceous matter; this 
advantage is partly due to the fact that cocoa 
i$ taken in the form of an emulsion, instead of, 
an infusion or Secoction. 

Coooa foe the table is*readily prepared, 
from the soluble varieties by simply pouring 
^boiling water upon the powder. From cocoa 
'“’nibs, or flaked cocoa, the leverage is prepared 
by first pouring boiling water upon them, 
and then allowing the mass to simmer from 4 
to 6 hours. The cocoa must on no account be 
allowed to boil, for in that case a coagulum 
will be formed, which cannot be dissolved in 
water. . • 

COCOA-NUT OIL. A species of vegetable 
butter obtained from the common cocoa nut*— 
the fruit of Cocos It 


-COD-LIVER OIL. 

is separated from the dried kernel by hy- 
draulic pressure. It contains olein, and a solid 
fat often used as a candle material. Large 
plantations of the cocoa palm, connected with 
Price's candle compaijy, exist in Ceylon. 
Cocoa-nut oil is often confounded with cocoa- 
or cacao-butter, which is the produce of a 
very different plant, namely, Theobroma 
cacao. See Cooinio Aoed, Cocoa, Stearic 
Acid, &c. 

COD. Syn* Ga'duS Mor'rhua (Ph.L.), 
Mqr'rhuavuLgaeis (Linn.), Asei/lub (Pliny), 

L. A fish common in the seas of the northern 
hemisphere, from about 40° to 75° ofi latitude. 
The flesh forms a most wholesome and excellent 
article of food. The best fish are very thick 
about the neck ; and, when fresh, are marked 
by the redness of the gills, freshness of the 
eyes, and the whiteness and firmness of the 
flesh. The fish so largely imported from New- 
foundland (Nbwegundland pish) are cod, 
beheaded, split open, gutted, and salted. They 
are caught by millions on the * Grand Bank/ 
Cod-sounds are pickled in brine and also made 
into isinglass. The spawn is made into 
caviare, and the liver is both pressed and 
boiled for its oil (see below)* 

Cod is generally cooked by boiling it, 
but is sometimes baked, or cut into slices and 
broiled or fried. Cod's head and shoulders 
with oyster sauce is a favorite dish. Shrimp 
and anchovy sauce are also good additions. 

COD-LIV'ER OIL. 8yn. Mo»'BHU2E o'leum, 

B. P.; O'leum jeoor'is Asel'li, L. ; Huile 
de Morue, Fr. The oil obtained from the 
liver of the common cod ( oleim ejecore coni-’ 
par alum ). 

JPrep. 1. The livers being removed from 
the fish, are piled on layers of fir-twigs placed 
in tubs perforated at the bottom, and are 
allowed to remain for a considerable time 
exposed to the sun and air. As the livers 
putrefy, the oil runs out and flows through the 
holes in the tubs into vessels placed to re- 
ceive it. 

2. The partially decomposed livers, cut into 
pieces, are heated in iron pots without water, 
and the oil is poured off and set aside to de- 
posit impurities. 

3. (Savory.) The livers taken from the 
fresh fish are carefully washed. The large 
veins are then divided’ through their whqfe 
length, and any* blood in them is carefully 
rinsed away. The livers are now cut into 
pieces, again washed and drained* mil after- 
wards placed with a small quantity of water in 
vessels gently heated by steam*, As the heat 
increases, the oil separates and rises' to the 
surf|p, from which it is skimmed §ff ; and 
after well cooling, to allow the deposit of some 
of the margarine, it is repeatedly filtered , 
through flannel bags and finally through 
paper. This process gives a fine, clear, straw* 
coloured oil, having hut a slight smell and 
taste. 

4. (Do&vmu) &e jeifeeay fresh Evers are 
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placed in a metallic vessel and heated with 
constant stirring to 180° Fahr., by which treat- 
ment they break down into a uniform pulpy, 
liquid mass. This mass is immediately trans- 
ferred to calico bags, whence the oil drains 
out ; after filtration, &hile still warm, this oil ' 
is sufficiently pure for use. 

Obs. Three kinds of cod-liver oil are usually 
distinguished — the pale yellow, pale brown, and 
dark brown. The latter is the most impure ; 
its odour and taste are extremely disagreeable. 
The most conflicting opinions have been ex- 
pressed by medical men as to the relative value 
of the light-brown and yellow varieties. 
Ozonised cod-liver oil is said to be prepared by 
passing oxygen into tbe oil, and then exposing 
it to sunlight. Dr. Letheby has applied the 
most delicate tests to this much-vaunted 
remedy, but has not been able to detect the 
slightest trace of ozone. 

Prop, and Uses . Cod-liver oil has acquired 
much reputation for its remedial powers in 
pulmonary consumption, scrofulous and other 
glandular affections, chronic gout and rheuma- 
tism, certain skin diseases, and several other 
ailments. It is generally supposed that the 
iodine and bromine, which are present in 
minute quantities in this fish, are the sub- 
stances to which it owes its efficacy. f ‘Dr. 
De Jongh refers its virtues to the presence of 
both iodine and the elements of the bile. Our 
own researches lead us to infer, that one of its 
most active constituents is free phosphorus. 
Good cod-liver oil contains fully *02 of this 
substance, as well as about *09 of phosphoric 
acid. Now, the marked action of minute doses 
of phosphorus on the nervous, vascular, and 
secreting organs, is well known to every expe- 
rienced surgeon. The difficulty, however, of 
bringing it into a form adapted for adminis- 
tration, has hitherto prevented phosphorus 
• being extensively employed as a therapeutic 
agent. This obstacle is removed by the em- 
ployment of cod-liver oil. Nature has here 
provided a simple remedy, which the ingenuity 
of man has failed to produce artificially- This 
Opinion is borne out by the facts, that cod- 
liver oil cures those forms of scrofula and other 
diseases which do not yield to iodine, and that 
those varieties of the oil are the most active 
which contain the most free phosphorus. We, 
therefore, think it reasonable to conclude, that 
the efficacy of cocUliver oil depends on the 1 
joint action of the minute quantities of iodine, 
phosphorus, and the elements of the bile, which 
it contains* and not on any ope separately ; and 
that no substance, at present known, can he 
used as a substitute for it.” (Cooley.) — Dose. 
1 to 8 drms., on water, syrup, or orange juice ; 
or made into an emulsion with 1 fl. oz. of pep- 
permint water. 

CQDE'IA. Cis&zfis , Aq. Syn. Code'- 
INE. An alkaloid discovered by Eobiquet 
associated with morphia. 

Prep. Dissolve commercial hydrochlorate of 
in water, and precipitate the morphia 


with ammonia. Codeia is left in solution, and 
is obtained in octahedral crystals by spontane- * 
ous evaporation. It may be further purified 
by solution in ether. By the addition of a 
little water to the ethereal solution, and spon- 
taneous evaporation, it may be obtained quite 
pure and in a crystalline state. 

Obs. The morphia may be recovered by 
digesting the precipitate in weak solution of 
potassa. 

Prop., 8fo. Freely soluble in alcohol and 
ether ; soluble in 80 parts of cold and V7 parts 
of boiling water. Its solution in the latter, by 
slow evaporation, yields large, transparent 
octahedra, Witb the acids it forms crystal- 
lisable salts. These possess *the singular pro- 
perty of producing a general and violent itch- 
ing of the surface of the body when adminis- 
tered internally. The saifie symptoms fre- 
quently follow the exhibition of opium and 
hydrochlorate of morphia, and are referred to 
the presence of codeia. The commercial mu- 
riate of morphia frequently contains to 
4$ of codeia. 

Tests. It is distinguished from morphia by* 
not becoming blue on the addition of sesqui- 
chloride of iron, nor turning red with* nitric 
acid; and by not being precipitated by am- 
monia, when dissolved in hydrochloric acid 
and mixed with a large quantity of water. 
Unlike morphia, it is insoluble in weak solu- 
tion of potassa, and is soluble in ether. The 
salts of codeia are known by tinettire of galls 
throwing down a copious precipitate from 
their solutions ; this does not occur with the 
salts of morphia. It is distinguished from 
meconia by its aqueous solution showing an 
alkaline reaction with test-paper. 

COF'FEE. The seeds or berries of the Coffea 
arable a (JAnn.) or coffee plant; a shrub of 
the natural order Cinchonacem, sub-order 
Coffece , indigenous in the low mountainous 
districts of Arabia Felix, and largely cultivated 
in various ether parts of the world. About 
40 millions of pounds of coffee are annually 
consumed in this country, and tbe consumption 
for the whole world Jias been estimated at 
about 600 milliont of pounds. The seeds are 
roasted and ground, and used in the form of a 
deSoction or infusion. The term coffeft is 
applied to the prepared beverage as well as to 
the setds. The valuable properties of coffee 
4 are mainly due to the presence of the alkaloid 
CAEEEIA Or CAEEErtfE. 

Prep., Tffe finest kind of coffee is that 
called mocha, from Aden, but that in common 
use is principally supplied from the British^, 
plantations in the West Indies. The selection 
being made, tbe berries are carefully roasted 
in revolving cylinders by a gradually applied 
beat, until the aroma is well developed, and 
the toughness destroyed. Too much, heat is 
; avoided, as the volatile and aromarie pauper- 
ties of the coffee* and, consequkat^r, the 
flavour, are thereby injured; whp| on the 
. other hand, ' , if 1 the berries J rhasted too 1 
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little, they produce a beverage with a raw, 
green taste, very liable to induce sickness and 
Vomiting. When properly roasted, coffee has 
a lively chocolate-brown colour, and should 
At have lost more than 18$ of its weight by 
tie process. If the loss exceeds 20$, the 
flavour suffers in proportion. The roasted 
coffee should be placed in a very dry situation, 
and excluded from the air as soon as possible. 
It loses flavour by keeping, and also power- 
fully absorbs moisture from the atmosphere 
bw reason of its hygrometric power. 

'jQual. 1 fyc. Coffee promotes digestion, and 
exhilarates the spirits, and when strong, 
gS erally occasions watchfulness, but in some 
phlegmatic constitutions induces sleep. Drunk 
in^ moderation, especially if combined with 
gggar and milk, it is perhaps the most whole- 
tr Jrame beverage kn*wn. The various qualities 
flat have been ascribed to it by some persons, 
such as dispelling or causing flatulency, re- 
moving dizziness of the head, attenuating the 
blood, causing biliousness, &c., appear to be 
wholly imaginary. In a medical point of 
view, it has been regarded as a cerebral stimu- 
lant and anti-soporific, and as a corrector of 
opium.* As a medicine, it should be strong, 
and is best taken only lukewarm. 

Adult., Sfc. The principal substances used 
for the purposes of adulteration, are caramel, 
roasted chicory, roasted locust beans, roasted 
corn, &c. Chicory being now charged with 
the same amount of duty as coffee, is not con- 
| sidered, in a revenue point of view, an adulte- 
ration; nevertheless, when we contrast coffee 
with chicory, we at once see the vast supe- 
riority of the former over the latter, thus : — 

Coffee is the fruit 'of a tree, whilst chicory 
is the root of an herbaceous plant, and it is 
well known that more virtues exist in fruits 
and seeds than in roots. 

Coffee contains three active principles, vi£ 
an essential oil, caffeia, and tannic acid, and 
these exercise a powerful influence on the 
system, , retarding the waste of the tissues 
of the body, exciting the brain to in- 
creased activity, and exhilarating without in- 
toxicating. Chicory contains none of these 
constituents. 

Ceffee exerts on the system highly beile- 
fici^l physiological effects; chicory possesses 
medicinal properties, which are not desirable 
in an article of fiood. 

Chicory, therefore, is very objectionable, 
qnd when a^ dealer sells a mixture of coffee 
and chicory for pure coffee, as is almost in- 
variably the case, he is guilty of selling an 
adulterated article, and ought to he punished 
accordingly. 

The adulteration with caramel or chicory 
may readily be detected as follows : — 

# 1. A spoonful of pure coffee placed gently 

- on the surface of a glass of cold water will 
float for some time, and ’scarcely colour the 
liquid; if it contains caramel or chicory, it 
_ will rapidly absorb the water, and, sinking to 


the bottom of the glass, communicate a deep 
reddish-brown tint as it falls. Another method 
of applying this test is by expertly shaking a 
spoonful of the suspected coffee with a wine- 
glassful of cold water, and then placing t*ie 
glass upon the table. 5f it is pure, it will 
rise to the - surface, and scarcely colour the 
liquid, but if caramel or chicory is present, it 
will sink to the bottom, and the water will be 
tinged of a deep red, as before. 

2. The brown colour of decoction or infusion 
of roasted coffee becomes greenish when, 
treated with a per-salt of iron ; and a brownish- 
green, flocculent precipitate is formed. The 
colour of chicory is only deepened, but not 
otherwise altered, and no precipitate is formed, 
under the same treatment. A mixture of 
chicory and coffee retains a brownish-yellow 
colour after the precipitate has subsided, and 
the liquid appears brownish-yellow by re- 
fracted light. The addition of a little weak 
ammonia water aids the subsidence of the 
precipitate. 

3. Under the microscope, the presence of 
chicory may he readily detected by the size, 
form, and ready separation of the cells of the 
cellular tissue, and by the presence and 
abundance of the pitted tissue or dotted ducts, 
which are absent from coffee, and by the size 
of the spiral vessels, which are very small in 
coffee. The most characteristic structure, 
however, and that by which chicory can he 
easily identified* is the lacticiferous tissue". 
Roasted corn, and other Amylaceous substances, 
may also be detected, in the same way, by the 
peculiar size and character of their starch 
grains. 

Roasted corn, beans, &c., may be detected 
by the cold decoction striking a bine colour 
with tincture of iodine. Pure coffee is merely 
deepened a littlS in colour by this substance. 

Ohs. A few years ago the attention of the 
scientific world was drawn to the value of 
roasted coffee leaves, as furnishing materials 
for a beverage unexcelled in excellence by the 
coffee berry itself. It appears that the leaves, 
prepared for use, maybe purchased for I per 
lb., or packed ready for export at 2d. per lb. 

“ That this preparation contains a considerable 
amount of the nutritious principles of coffee is 
evident from the analysis ; but as the leaves 
can only be collected in a good state at the 
•expense of the *coffee-bush, it is doubtful 
^whether the coffees produced by the berries 
*be not, after all, the cheapest, as it certainly 
is the best.” (Jury Report, Exhibition, 1851.) 
Coffee for the table is best prepared with the 
aid of a French eafetiere, or coffee biggin, 
furnished with a percolator or strainer, which 
will permit a moderately rapid filtration* To , 
produce this beverage in perfection, it is 
necessary to employ the best materials in. its 
preparation-— fresh roasted and fresh ground. 
“At least 1 oz. of coffee should he used to 
make 3 common-sized coffee-cupfuls, with 1 
teaspoonful of freshly coasted and ground 
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chicory. If desired strong, the quantity of flavour. The infusion is thought to contain 
both should he doubled.” (Cooley.) Many the latter, and the decoction the former; a 
habitual 'coffee drinkers cannot’ tolerate the plausible, but erroneous idea, since both* of 
use of chicory, which is a doubtful improver them were carried off by the first water, 
of coffee. The prevailing fault of the coffee A much better method, and one we can re- 
made in England is its Vant of strength and commend from experience, is to divide the 
flavqur. The coffee-pot should be heated pre- coffee into 2 parts. Boil the first portion in 
viously to putting in the coffee, which may be the coffee-pot, for 4 or 5 minxes, then add 
done by means of a little boiling water. The the other portion, and allow it to infuse slowly 
common practice of boiling coffee is quite for about 10 minutes, the coffee-pot lid being 
unnecessary, for all its flavour and aroma is kept well closed. This gives a coffee possess- 
readily extracted by boiling hot water. In- ing a flavour which even the French cannot 
deed, all the " useful and agreeable matter in excel. 


coffee is very soluble; it comes off with the 
first waters of infusion, and needs no boiling.” ! 
(Ure.) Should prejudice, however, induce the 
housewife or cook to boil her coffee, it should 
he only just simmered for a minute, as long or 
violent boiling injures it considerably. 

When coffee is prepared in a common pot, 
'the latter being first made hot, the boiling 
water should he poured over the powder, and 
not, as is commonly the plan, put in first. It 
should then he kept stirred for 4 or 5 minutes, 
when a cup should be poured out and returned 
again, and this operation repeated 3 or 4 times, 
after which, if allowed to repose for a few 
minutes, it will generally become fine of itself. 
In all cases, when a percolator is not used, the 
liquor should he well stirred up several times 
before finally covering it up to settle for use. 

Coffee is sometimes clarified by adding a 
shred of isinglass, a small piece of clean eel- 
or sole-skin, or a spoonful ,of white of egg. 
An excellent plan, common in France, is to 
place the vessel containing the made coffee 
upon the hearth, and to sprinkle over its 
surface half a cupful of cold water, which from 
its greater gravity descends, and carries the 
‘foulness* with it. Another plan sometimes 
adopted is to wrap a cloth, previously dipped 
'•into cold- water, round the coffee-pot. This 
iethod is commonly practised by the Arabians 
;i the neighbourhood of Yemen and Moka, 
nd rapidly clarifies the liquor, unless a very 
arge quantity of chicory is present. It should 
)e recollected that the use of isinglass, white of 
gg, and all like artificial finings, remove much 
jf the astriugency and vivacity of the liquor. 

The French, who are remarkable for the 
.uperior quality of their coffee, generally allow 
in ounce to each large coffee-cupful of water, 
and they use the coffee both neWy ground and 
freshly roasted. A shred of saffron, or a little 
vanilla, is frequently added, whilst the perco- 
lating coffee-pot is generally employed. When 
the Parisian uses a common coffee-pot, he gene- 
•*aFy divides the water into 2 parts. The first 
vjapn he pours on boiling hot, and allows it to 
K Hr* f° r 4 j or 5 minutes; he then pours this 
' & dear as possible, and boils the grounds 
3 minutes with the remaining half of 
\er. As soon as this has deposited the 
jMgtj, it is decanted, and mixed with the 
The object of this process is to ob- 
v < .V’ ^rholeof the strength as 


Coffee, Essence of. A highly concentrated 
infusion of coffee, prepared by percolation with 
boiling water, gently and quickly evaporated 
to about |rd or £th of its bulk, and mixed with 
a thick aqueous extract of chicory and syrup 
of burnt sugar, so as to give the whole the 
consistence of treacle. The proportions of the 
dry ingredients should he — coffee, 4 parts j 
chicory, 2 parts; burnt sugar (caramel), 1 
part. It should be kept in well-corked bot- 
tles in a cool place. This preparation is very 
convenient for making extemporaneous coffee j 
but the beverage so made, though superior tc 
much of that SQld at coffee-houses, is inferioi 
in flavour, aroma, and piquancy, to that we 
are accustomed to driffk at home. Much oi 
the so-called ‘ Essence of Coffee* is simply 
treacle and burnt sugar, flavoured with coffee. 

Coffee, Searle*s Patent. This is prepared bj 
mixing condensed milk with a very concen- 
trated essence of coffee and evaporating at a 
low temperature (in vacuo, if possible), until 
the mixture acquires the consistence of a 
syrup (coffee syrup), paste (coffee' paste), or 
candy (coffee candy). The last may be pow- 
dered (coffee powder, dry essence of coffee). 

Coffee, Substitutes for. These are numerous, 
but^are now seldom employed, owing to the 
cheapness of the genuine article, and the strin- 
gency of the revenue laws. Among the prin- 
cipal are the following : — 

1. Coeeee, Accra. From acorns deprived 
of their shells, husked, dried, and roasted. 

2. Copeee, Bean. Horse-beans roasted 
along with a little honey or sugar. 

3. Copeee, Beet-boot. From the yellow ; 
beet-root, sliced, dried in a kiln or oven* and 
ground with a little coffee. 

4. CoiteE, Dandexiof. From dandelion 
roots, 4 sliced, dried, roasted, and ground with 
a little caramel. m 

5. Coeeee, GtEbmaf. Syn. Succgby a, 
Chicoby C. From chicory or snccory. Used 
both for foreign coffee, and to adulterate it. 

Obs. All the abovS are roasted, before 
grinding them, with a little fat or lard. Those 
which are larger than coffee-berries are^cut 
into small slices before being roasted. 'Tfef 
possess none of the exhilarating properties nr 
medicinal virtues of foreign coffee. 

COINS. See Medaxs and Etectbotytif^. 

COKE. Charred or carbonised coal The 
. principle of its- manufacture i$ gimflair to that 
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COLCHICINA — COLD- 
There are three varieties of 


of charcoal* 

CO i e km-ham coke ; SXOT,ed ooke. Made 
hv burning: pit-coal in a pile, kiln, or stove. 

It has a dull-black colour, and produces an 
intense heat when used as fuel. By condensi g 
"uSbous vapours wUeh « * ™ 
durins the process, about 3% of tar may oe 
obtained from common coal, 
steong coal, by careful treatment, J M : W, ot 
its weiebt. The screenings, or dust coal, 
separated from the better kinds , of bituminous 
coal, is the sort commonly nsed for making 

C ° 2! GaTooke » MSTiliBD coke. The cinder 
left in the gas-retorts. Gray; produces 
weak heat, insufficient to smelt iron. 

3 Shale ccdo; mihebad cabbox. Brom 
bituminous shale, burned in eovered iron pots, 
ha atimilax way to that adopted for makrng 
bone-black; or in piles. Black and friable. 
Used to clarify liquids, but is Y® 8 ^ 
to bone-black, and does not abstract the lun 
from syrups. See Fuse, Pra-coAi, &c. 

COLCHICIN'A. Syn. Cot obiOihb, Con- 
CHI^IA. A peculiar principle discovered by 
Glge^and Hesse in the seeds of the ColcM- 
cwm mtumnak or common meadow saffron. 
It also exists in the corTns or bulbs. _ 

Prep. Macerate the bruised seeds m boiling 
alcohol, add magnesia, to throw down the 
alkaloid, digest the precipitate in boiling al 
cohol, and filter. By cautious evaporation 


coicmciue w ha ^ wvjvv^v.^ -- , 

hv re-solution and crystalhsation in alcohol ^ 
Prop., See. Odourless j hitter; soluble m 
water and alcohol; forms salts with the acids. 

It is very poisonous. T^th of a gram, dis- 
solved in spirit, killed a oat in 12 hours. It 
diners from veratria in being soluble m water 
and crystalline, and in the non-productio» ot 
sneering when cautiously applied to the nose. 
Strong oil of vitriol turns this alkaloid of a 
yellowish-brown ; nitric acid turns it of a deep 
violet, passing into indigo-blue, green, and 
yellow. It is not used in medicine. 

COL'CHICBM. I^IA^OW SAEEBGH 

Colchicttm AUTTJMFALE (Linn.), L. The 
recent and dried corms or bulbs (eolefnoi 
cormm), as well as the seeds (eolchiei semt.no), 
are official in the British Pharmacopoeia, The 
corms are ordered to be dug up in tue monyi 
of duly, or before the autumnal hud has pro- 
jected. The dry coating* having been tom 
off, cut tffecormus transversely in thin slices, 
and dry, at first with a gentteheat, hut after- 
wards slowly increased Jo 150° Pahr. 

Dose (of the corms), 2 to B or 9 grs. ; (of 
the seeds), 2 to 7 gTS., made into a pill or bolus 
with syrup or conserve ; chiefly, as a specific m 
gout, to alleviate or check the paroxysm. This 
drug forms the base of almost all the adver- 
tised gout nostrums. It is, however, an active 
poison, and its administration requires care, 
£ After ail that has been said respecting col- 
chieura in gout, and admitting that it rarely 


fails to allay pain and 

would record my opinion that he who wouh 
wish to arrive at a good old age, should eschev 
it as an ordinary remedy, and consider that h 
s drawing on his constitution for a temporal 
relief, with a certain^ of becoming 
toely bankrupt in his vital energies. (Co 

ke C0L / C0THAR. See Oxides oe Ibox. 

COLD. Syn. Ebi'gtjs, L. The privation 
heat. The term is also applied to the sens 
tibn and effects which this privation produc 
When the body of an animal is immersed 
an atmosphere at a temperature below t 
healthy standard, a sensation of coldness 
experienced, produced by the passage of 
caloric or heat of the body into the col 
medium. If this abstraction of caloric exce 
the quantity produced by the vital syst 
the temperature of the body decreases, unt 
sinks below the point at which the funcfr 
of life can he performed. This declmatio? 
the heat of the body is gradual ; the cxtr 
sensation of coldness changes into a disr 
nation for voluntary motion; next come 
drowsiness, followed by numbness and m 
sibility. At this point, if the sufferer is 
rescued, and remedial measures had rec< 
to, death inevitably and rapidly ensues. 

The prevention of the effects of cold coi 
in the use of ample food and clothing pr 
tioned to the inclemency of the weathe 
exposure to be endured, and the habits < 
wearer. The circulation of the blood S 
he promoted by active exercise, and ar 
position to sleep shaken off by increased 
exertion. The principal endeavour she 
to keep the extremities and chest warm 
this can be accomplished, no danger n 
feared. - , 

In cases of asphyxia produced by 
cold, the patient should be laid in^ 
remote from the fire, and bathed wi* 
salt-and- water, or water to which some 
or vinegar has been added ; after wh 
body should he wiped dry, and fricti 
duously applied by the hands of the att 
(warmed) 5 as many operating^ once 
conveniently do so. Gentle stimulant 
be administered by the mouth, and tb 
excited by some mild, stimulating clysf 
lungs should also be inflated, and j • 
made to re-establish the respiration, f 
as symptoms ,of returning anim^ - 
evinced, and the breathing' and d* 
restored, the patient should he laid 
between blankets, and a little wine4 
administered, and perspiration pr<| 
heaping an ample quantity of 
bed. Should the patient^Mve i 
hunger as well as cbhV'the apj. 
appeased by the adminstration 
quantity of light food, talring ^ 


* .v 0 * '* 

avoid excess, or any 
citing. Bee Asbb 
tabbh, &e. 
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COLD CREAM, A snow-white, bland oint- Works at Birmingham, says vy** Although 
ment, about the consistence of good lard, and during several weeks after the addition of the 
an admirable substitute for that excipient sulphuric acid to the treacle beer, drank at the 
where expense is no object, especially for ap- works, little advantage seemed to be derived, 
plications about the face. It is commonly sold yet the cases of lead colic became gradually 
as a lip-salve and as & healing application to less frequent, and since October of that year, 
abraded and chapped surfaces generally. The or during a period of fifteen months, not a 
ordinary receipts are given under the head of single case of lead colic has occurred amongst 
Cosmetic Cebate (which see). The follow- the people.” (* Lancet.’) See Sulphuric 
ing produces a superior article. Beer and Sulphuric Acid. 

Prep. (Dr. L. Turnbull.) From white wax, Colic, Spasmodic. Marked by a fluctuating 
1 oz. ; oil of almonds, 4 oz. ,* rose-water, 2 oz. ,* pain about the navel, which goes away and 
borax, £ dr. ; oil of roses, 5 drops. Melt, and returns by starts, often leaving the patient 
dissolve the wax in the oil of almonds by a for some time. The belly is usually soft, and 
gentle heat; dissolve the borax in the rose- the intestines may often he felt in lumps, 
water, which is then to be warmed a little and which move about under tfie hand, or are 
added to the heated oil ; lastly, add the oil of wholly absent for a time. It is unaccompanied 
roses, stirring. by flatulency. The remedies are warm fomen- 

C0L1C. Syn. Col'ica, L. The belly-ache tations, warm clysters, an<? carminatives, ac- 
or gripes. The name is popularly given to all companied by small' doses of camphor and 
severe griping abdominal pains, without refe- opium. 

rence to the cause. There are several varieties Colic, Stercora'ceous. Marked by severe 

of this disease, as noticed below. griping pains and constipation of the bowels. 

Colic, Accidental. Produced by improper The remedies are powerful cathartics, as full 
food, and poisons. The treatment may be doses of calomel, aloes, colocynth, jalap, &c., 
similar to that recommended for bilious or followed by purgative salts, as sulphate of 
flatulent colic. magnesia, or sulphate of soda. 

Colic, Bilious. In this variety the pain is COLLO'DION. Syn. Collo'dium, L., B. P. 
intermittent and transient, accompanied by A viscid fluid formed by dissolving pyroxylin 
constipation, nausea, and vomiting. The faeces, (Schonbein’s gun-cotton) in a mixture of ether 
if any, are bilious, dark-coloured, and offensive, and alcohol. In surgery , it is used iu its natural 
The common remedies are, a full dose of blue state, and combined with certain elastic and 
pill, calomel, colocynth, or aloes, followed by a medicinal substances. In photography, it is 
sufficient quantity of Epsom salts or Glauber’s used in combination with agents that render 
salts. Warm fomentations are also service- it sensitive to the action of light, 
able. Collodion. Syn. Plain collodion. The 

Colic, Flat'ulent. Marked by constipation, following are the best methods of preparing 
and the irregular distension of the bowels by plain collodion for surgical purposes 
gas, accompanied by a rumbling noise, &c. It Prep. 1. (Ph. U. S.) Nitrate of potassa, 
is commonly produced by the use of indiges- in powder 10 oz. ; sulphuric acid, 81 fl. oz. ? 
tible vegetables and slops. Tfl£ remedies are, t^tnrate together in a wedgwood mortar until 
a full dose of tincture of rhubarb combined uniformly mixed; then add of fine carded 
with a few drops of essence of peppermint, cotton (free from impurities), 1 oz. ; and by 
If tbis does not afford relief, an Abernetby means of th® pestle or a glass rod, saturate it 
pill may be taken, washed down with a glass thoroughly with the liquor for a period of about 
of any cordial water, as peppermint, cinnamon, 3 or 4 minutes; next transfer the cotton to a 
or caraway. When the pain is extreme, warm vessel containing water, and wash it in suc- 
fomentations to the belly, or a carminative cessive portions of pure water, with agitation 
clyster, will generally give relief. and pressure, until the washings cease to affect 

Colic, Painter’s. Syn. Plumb'er’s colic, litmus paper or a solution of chloride of ba- 
Devonshibbc., Lead c.; Coi/ica picto'num, rium ; it is then to he spread out and dried by 
L. The dry belly-ache. It is marked by oh- verj*gentle heat, and dissolved by agitation 
stinate costiveness, acrid bilious vomitings, 'in a stoppered bottle with rectified sulphuric 
violent pains about the region of the navel, .ether, 1 quart, to which rectified spirit (alcohol), 
convulsive spasms in the intestines, and a ten- 1 fl. oz., has been previously added* 
deucy to paralysis in the extremities. It is 2. (Mialhe.) Nitrate of potassa, 40 parts; 
most prevalent in the cider counties, and concentrated sulphuric acid, 60 parts; carded 
amont It persons exposed to the fumes of lead, cotton, 2 parts ; prdbeed as last until the dry 
The re Hedies are the same as for the spasmodic cotton is obtained, then take of the prepared 
variety# Should these fail, after the bowels cotton, 8 parts; rectified sulphuric ether, 125 
have been thoroughly evacuated, small doses parts; mix iu a well-stoppered hottle, ‘ and 
of camphor and opium may be administered, agitate it for some minutes; then add^gr&du 
and sulphuric beer or sweetened water very ally, rectified alcohol. 1 part; and co&ritme to 
slightly. -riAulated with sulphuric acid, had shake until the whole of the liquid acquires 
recWsCon ^ as a beverage. Mr. Benson, the a syrupy consistency. It may be now passed 
mana^m§' \firector of tbe British White-lead through a doth; but a better way to prevent 
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loss is to let it repose for a few days, and 
decant the clear portion. frorQ 

a. (Lauras.) This process only fro 

No. 2 in the following particulars The cotton 
is immersed for 12 minutes, then rinsed 2 or 
3 times in cold water, and afterwards immersed 
in a solntion of carbonate of potassa, 4 P*™ 3 , 
and water, 200 narts. Lastly, * » 
again into simple water, and dried at a tern 

perature of 77° to 86° Fahr. rpetffied 

4. (B. P.) Pyroxylin, 1 part; reetaied 

spirit, 12 parts; ether, 36 parts; mix the 
ether and spirit, and add the pyroxylin. 

5. (Parrish.) Thoroughly saturate _ clean 
carded cotton, 4 oz., with fuming nitric acid 
and sulphuric acid, of each, 4 fl. oz., previously 
mixed and allowed to become cool ; macerate 
for 12 hours; wash the cotton in ft large 
quantity of water ;*thenfree it from the water 
hy successive washings m alcohol, and dissolve 

in ether, 3 pints. „ , » 

Ohs. For success in the manufacture oi 
collodion, it is absolutely necessary to avoid the 
presence of water. The ordinary commercial 
oil of vitriol, sp. gr. 1-84, may he used. Pro- 
fessor Procter, of Philadelphia, S ives P re ^ ren , c ® 
to the* process with the mixed acids (No. 5), 
and directs that the cotton should he allowed 
to macerate for four days. In drymg the 
cotton great care should be taken to prevent 
an explosion. 

Uses, Sec. In surgery , plain collodion is em- 
ployed as a dressing for wounds, and as. a pro- 
tection to abraded surfaces. On drying, it 
unites the former closely, and preserves the 
latter from the action of the air. It is imper- 
vious to water, and being transparent, it ad- 
mits of the progress of the wound being in- 
spected when necessary. Such is its adhesive 
power, that a piece of cloth cemented with it 
to the dry palm of the hand will support a 
weight of 25 to 30 lbs. The parts to which it 
is applied should he freed from moisture. See 
Coloured, Elastic, Medicated* and vesi- 
cating- Collodions (bclou>). , 

Collodion, Blis'tering* See Vesicating Col- 
lodion. * 

Collodion, Coloured. Syn. Cqllodittm tinc- 
TTJM, L. Frey. (Cutan. Hosp.) Collodion, 2 
oz.? palm oil, 1 dr.; aikanet root, q. s. *to 
colour (Say 15 grs.); digest and decant the 
clear. Colour hears a greater resemblance, to 
the skin than that of common collodion, whilst 
it is more flexible ; hut it is weaker than the 
latter. • 

Collodion, Elas'tic, Frey. L (Lauras.) Heat 
together Venice turpentine, 2 parts; castor oil, 
2 parts; and white wax,»2 parts; add sul- 
phuric ether, 6 parts ; and mix all with the 
product of No* 3 {above), that is, to the col- 
lodion formed with 8 parts of prepared cotton, 
125 ether, and 8 alcohol 

2. (C. S. Band.) Dissolve prepared cotton 
(No. 5, above), 2 drs. f in lulphuric ether, 5 ft. 
oz, ; then add, Venice turpentine, 2 drs., and 
complete the solution hy slight agitation. 


Ois. The collodion made by ^her of «>e 
above processes, Kdfmorf plhiWe mid 

morT diffieult'to remove than that of ordinary 


““ion. Medicated. It has been proposed 
to medicate collodion in several ways, hut the 


tn medicate conooiou w ' ... 

sas^aas-fitsss^ 

firms have been described . i 

COIXOMON, aconite. From aconite root, 
by a similar formula to that ot bei.lai>01.>.a . 

ConioraoN.BEiiABONNA. Prep. Macerate 
select belladonna leaves, powered, 8 oz., i 
ether 12 fl. oz., with alcohol (9o§), 4 «■ oz-, 
for six hours. Pack in a percolator, and .pom 
on alcohol till a pint of tincture is obtain ed , 
ia this dissolve pyroxylin (gun-cotton), 1 dr., 
Sd Canada balsam, 4 ° z - Used as a substltute 

f0 CoSQp?oNrcrHTH™DiN. See Vesxcat- 

^Coliodioh, Iodine. Prep. Di^lve wdme 
and Canada balsam, of each, 4 °z., m collodion, 

1 pint Used as a substitute for IODINE OINT- 
MENT* 

Collodion, Photographic. There are so 
many methods adopted for preparmg photo- 
graphic collodion, that a large volume might 
he filled with notices of them. We will 
merely give Mr. Hardwicks forms, which are 
much esteemed hy practical . photographers. 
The preparation of a sensitive collodion, 
whether positive or negative, includes three 
distinct operations, namely, the formation ot 
the pyroxylin or gun-cotton, the conversion of 
this into plain collodion, and the final process 
of iodising the collodion. „ 

1 . Collodion, Positive. (Hardwich.) To iorm 
the pyroxylin*— Take sulphuric acid, sp* gr. 
1-845, at 60° Fahr., 12 fi. oz.; nitric acid, sp. 
gr. 1*45, at 60°, 12 fl. oz.; water, 3^ ft. oz. ; 
mix, and allow the temperature to fall to 140 ; 
then immerse cotton, 300 grains* (If the 
cotton is found to gelatinise or dissolve m the 
acid mixture, the quantity of water is too great, 
and may be reduced to 3 ft. oz*) The cotton 
should he well pulled out in pieces, weighing 
about 30 grains each ; and should he left m 
the acid for about 8 minutes, the vessel being 
i covered over. It is taken out with a glass 
kpatula, squeezed ,±o remove acid, washed for 
at least 24 hours hy a stream of water, then 
‘squeezed in a cloth, and pulled out to dry. 
To form the plain collodion : — Shake up the 
dry pyroxylin, 48 grains, with alcohol, sp. gr* 

i a — ,i iirM afrViov arv. pt. 


*805, 1| ft. oz., and then add ether, w 
•725, 4$ ft, oz. The solution should be allowed 
to rest for a week or ten days, when th^clear 
fluid should he decanted from the sefcent. 
To prepare the iodising soLUTioNy— Take of 
iodide of ammonium, 1^ dr*; iodide of ead- 
mium, It dr. ; bromide of ^ ammonium, 40 
j grains ; powder, and dissolve in alcohol, sp. gr* 
1*805 to ' 816 , 10 ft. oz. The collodion is. 
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iodised by adding tbe solution to it in the ! 
proportion of 1 part solution to 3 parts col- 
lodion, The iodised collodion should be kept 
for at least six weeks before using. If re- 
quired for immediate use, add a few drops of 
an alcoholic solution* of iodine, formed by 
dissolving 5 grains of iodine in 1 fi. oz. of 
alcohol. 

Obs. Mr. Hardwich recommends that the 
cotton, before being converted into pyroxylin, 
should be cleansed by boiling for two hours in 
a solution of caustic potassa (2 oz. to the 
gallon), and by being afterwards repeatedly 
washed and dried. The purest nitric acid, sp. 
gr. 1*45, should be employed, but the ordinary 
commercial sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) is 
sufficiently pure for use. To purify the ether, 
and to get rid of a certain ozonised principle, 
which would decompose the iodising solution, 
Mr. Hardwich recommends the following 
process : — Take the best washed ether of com- 
merce, and agitate it thoroughly with a small 
portion of dilute sulphuric acid, and then in- 
troduce it into a retort, and distil over one 
third. The alcohol nsed is of the strength of 
that sold for absolute alcohol; it should be 
pure, 

2. Collodion, Negative. (Hardwich.) To 
form the pyroxylin : — Take of sulphuric 
acid, sp. gr. 1*845, at 60°, 18 fi. oz. ; nitric 
acid, sp. gr. 1*475, at 60°, 6 fi. oz.; water, 5£ 
fi. oz. ; cotton, 300 grains. Mix, and allow the 
temperature to fall to 150° Fahr. The weight 
of the pyroxylin ought to be 375 grains. To 
form the plain collodion : — Take alcohol, 
sp. gr. *806, £ gallon; ether, sp. gr. *725, 1 
gal.; pyroxylin, 1900 grains. Saturate the 
pyroxylin with the alcohol, then pour in half 
a gallon of the ether, agitate for 3 or 4 minutes, 
and repeat the process in adding the remainder. 
Decant the clear liquid fronr the sediment 
after a week or ten days* rest. The following 
forms for iodising- solutions are recom- 
mended : — a. (Potassium Iodiser.) Iodide of 
potassium, 135 grains; alcohol, sp. gr. *816, 
10 fi, oz. Powder and dissolve in the alcohol, 
previously heated to 140°. — b. (Cadmium 
Iodiser.) Iodide of cadmium, 170 grains 
alcohol, sp. gr. *816, 10 fi. oz. Dissolve in the 
cold, and filter. — c. (Bromo-iodiser.) Bromide 
of ammonium, 40 grains ; iodide of ammonium, 
90 grains ; iodide of cadmium, 90 grains ; , 
alcohol, sp. gr. *816, 10 fi. oz. % Pulverise, and 
dissolve in the cold. To sensitise the collo- 
dion, add to three parts one part of either a, b , . 
or e. 

Obs . Most of the practical directions given 
, under the head of positive collodion apply 
equally to negative collodion. Nothing 
but patient and intelligent practice will ever 
lead to success in preparing collodion for pho- 
tographic purposes. Although formulae of 
undoubted excellence may be used, it con- 
tinually happens that the results axe entirely j 
nugatory from some trifling cause. See Pho- 
tography. 


Collodion, Vesicating. Syn. Blis'tering 
collodion, Canthar / idin c.; Collo'dium: 
ve si cans, L. Prep. 1. (Tichborne.) Coarsely 
powdered cantharides, 6 oz., are placed loosely 
in a displacement apparatus (provided with a 
tap to regulate the flow), and treated with 
ether from methylated spirit, 13 fi. oz., and 
glacial acetic acid, 2 fi. oz,, previously mixed 
together. After the fluid has*passed through, 
it will he found that the debris has retained 
by absorption 7 fi. oz., which must be displaced 
by the gradual addition of methylated spirits 
of wine, 7 fi. oz. If properly managed, there 
is not the least danger of the admixture of 
the spirits with the percolated menstruum, as 
the animal substance of the* flies swells con- 
siderably under tbe prolonged influence of tbe 
spirits of wine, so that tbe same bulk will be 
insufficient to quite displace* the ether. The 
ethereal solution should he made to measure 
exactly 15 fl. oz. with a little spirit, and may 
then be converted into a collodion by tbe 
addition of pyroxylin, £ oz. 

Obs . The glacial acid plays a double part 
in this preparation. It dissolves the can- 
tharidin, and at the same time gives to the 
collodion film the essential property of»poro- 
sity. Ordinary collodion is useless as an ex- 
cipient, for it produce a tough and contractile 
film, which really screens the skin from the 
action of the greater part of the blistering 
material. * 

2. (Ilisch.) Cantharidin, 15 gw.; pyroxy- 
lin, 20 grs. ; rectified ether, l| oz. ; acetic 
ether, £ oz.; dissolve. 

3. (GEttinger.) Ether of cantharides and 
collodion, equal parts. 

Use. Vesicating collodion is nsed as an 
irritant. No. 1 was introduced in 1862, and 
has many advantages over the other two. 
Mr. Tichbbrne thus described the most effec- 
tual method of using it in the ‘ Pharm. 
Journ/ : — “ The part upon which the blister is 
to be raised ^aould be painted with tbe vesi- 
cant to the desired extent, bearing in mind that 
the blister produced always extends to about 
one tenth of an inch beyond the margin of the 
space covered. Care should be taken to give 
a coating of considerable thickness, and to 
ensure this result the brush should be passed 
over and over again, until about £ dr. Mbs been 
used tg the square inch, or less when operat- 
ing upon a tender epidermis. Jt is desirable 
to place over the intended blister , a piece of 
oil silk, or, what instill better, a piece of sheet 
gutta pereba, somewhat larger than the sur- 
face painted, as this will stop the exhalations 
of the skin, and so lender it moist and per* 
meable. In ten minutes, or a quarter of an 
hour if the cuticle is I'ard, the coUodion should 
be wiped off with a liti e cotton-wool moistened 
with ether, when the blister will almost in- 
stantly rise.** , 

CQI/LOID. See Dbllysel 

COLhYRlBM. J JUJ UmediexM md phar- 
macy, a. f o^acfl remedyiox diseases eye. 
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Formerly the term collyrium was applied to 
any medicament employed to restrain de- 

^CoHvr'ium, Dry. Syn. Eye eowdeb ; Col- 
lyb'itjm SIo'cum, L. Pr&p : 1. (Dupuytren.) 
White sugar, 1 dr. ; red oxide of mercury, 10 
ots. ; oxide of zinc, 20 grs.; mix. . 

S 2. (Lagneau.^ Sugar candy, 2 parts; ni- 
trate of potassa, 1 part. . - 

3. (Falconer.) Chloride of barium, 1 gr. ; 

sugar candy, 1 dr. . « 

4. (Radius.) Calomel and white sugar, of 

each, \ dr.; opium, 10 grs. _ 

5. (Recamier.) Oxide of zinc and sugar 

C9 6. * (Yelped.)* Trisnitrate of bismuth and 
sugar candy, equal parts. 

7. (Wiseman.) Acetate of soda, 10 grs. ; 
powdered opium, S gr.; sugar candy, i dr. 

Obs. It is absolutely necessary that the 
ingredients in tbe above preparations should 
be reduced to an impalpable powder, by careful 
trituration in a wedgwood mortar. For use, 
a small pinch is placed in a quill or stow, and 
blown into the eye previously opened with the 
fingers. On the whole, they may he regarded 
as unnecessary preparations, and are unsafe, 
except in skilful hands. 

Collyrium, Liquid. Sd Wateb (Eye). 
Collyrium, TJnct'uous. See Ointment (Eye). 
COL'OCYNTH (-sinth). Syn. (Colocynth 
pulp., Colooynt midis pttlpa, B. P.) Bit - 
TEB ap'pee;Bittek goued, Bitteb cu oem- 
beb. Peeled colocynth ; Coloquint ida, 
CoiiOOYNTH'lS (B. P.), L. The decorticated 
fruit or pulp of the Ciimllus Colocynthw 
1 /Schrad.—Ph. L.), or Cucumis Colocynthis 
(Linn-Ph. E. & B.). It is an acrid, drastic 
purge and hydragogue, and cannot be given 
alone with safety; hut, in combination with 
Other substances, informs some of our mopt 
useful cathartic medicines. 

COLOCYNTH'LN. Syn. Colocynthiem, 
L. The hitter, purgative principle of colo- 
cynth. 

COL'OPHENE. Eormed by distilling oil of 
turpentine with concentrated sulphuric acid. 
A colourless, viscid, oily lifaid; with a high 
boiling-point; and exhibiting a bluish tint^by 
reflfcctedlight, 

COL'OPHONY, See Resin. 

COLOUR BLINDNESS. Syn. Bal't^nism. 
A curious defect of vision, from which the eye 
is incapable of distinguishing colours. It is of 
three kinds*—!. An inability to- distinguish 
any colour properly so called, the person being 
. only able to distinguish white and black, light 
and shade. 2. An inability to distinguish 
between the primary collars, red, blue, and 
yellow, or between these, and the secondary or 
tertiary hues, such as green, purple, orange, 
and brown. 3. An inability to distinguish 
nicer’ shades and hues, as grays and neutral 
tints. The first form is rare ; the second and 
third are common. Dr. George Wilson found 
thak of 1154 persons examined by him in 


Edinburgh, 65, or 1 in 177, were colour blind j 
of these, 21 confounded red with green, 19 
brown with green, and 25 bine 
COL'OUftlHG. Sgn. BbaitoY 
Bbewbb’s c, Spibit c , Cab amblj Esse. ai. 
bi'na, L. Prep. Bro^n sugar is melted m 
an bon vessel over the fire un M 
black and hitter, stirring it well all 
after which water is added, and lfc 18 *0^. 
a syrup. In the making of brandy colouring 
white sugar is more frequently used, 

Ohs. Some persons use lime-water to dis- 
solve the burnt sugar. Care must be taken 
not to overburn it, as a greater quantity i» 
thereby rendered insoluble. The l>eat should 
not exceed 430°, nor he less than about -100 
Fahr. The process, for nice expenments, is 
best conducted in a hath of melted tin, to 
which a little bismuth has been added to 
reduce its melting-point to about 435 ; a little 
powdered resin or charcoal or a little oil being 
put upon the surface of the meta! to prevent 
the oxidisement of the alloy. See Cabamel. 

COLDXJRS. White light from the sun is ot 
a compound nature, and may be decomposed 
into rays of different colours. Newton distin- 
guished seven pbimitive coloijbs, namely, 
violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, and 
red. Sir D. Brewster is disposed to think 
that four of these colours are really compound, 
and that three, namely, bine, yellow, and red, 
alone deserve the name of primitive. The 
colours of natural objects are supposed to 
result from the power possessed by their sur- 
faces of absorbing some of the coloured rays 
of light, while they reflect or transmit, as the 
case may he, the remainder of the rays. Thus, 
an object appears red because it absorbs or 
causes to disappear the yellow and blue rays 
composing the white light by which it is 
illuminated. Fiack and white are not colours, 
strictly speaking. 

A body is said to he black when it absorbs 
or quenches a large proportion of all the rays 
of white light falling upon it. A body is said 
to he white when it receives the white light, 
and reflects all the rays with moderate strength. 
Gray may he regarded as a luminous black, 
or dark white. The names given to colours 
are far from being satisfactory, for although 
many thousand shades may he distinguished 
by a practised eye, it is a question whether 
k there are fifty names which would convey the 
same idea of shade to any ten colourists in 
the world. The names taken from natural 
coloured objects, as indigo, violet, orange, lilac 
amber, emerald, &c., are the least objectionable 
M. Chevreul has devised an ingenious systen 
of naming and classifying colours* He em- 
ploys only 6 fundamental names;, which art 
those of the three elementary colours, red 
yellow, and blue; and of the three secondary 
colours, orange, green, and violet. By tb 
direct union of the elementary and* secondary 
colours, 6 tertiary .colours sere .formed. * H 
' armnoffts the twelve, colours in a circle* lik 
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the spokes of a wheel, commencing with the 
red, and going to the right, thus : — Red, red- 
orange, orange, yellow-orange, yellow, yellow- 
green, green, blue-green, blue, blue- violet, violet, 
red- violet. The chromatic circle is completed 
by placing 5 shades between the red and red- 
orange, 5 between the red-orange and orange; 
and so on between each of the other couples. 
This chromatic circle of 72 colours is not 
imaginary, but actually exists, composed of 
dyed wools. The shades are distinguished by 
numbers ; thus there are red, 1 red, 2 red, 3 
red, 4 red, and 5 red, &c. Each of the 72 
shades has, moreover, 20 different degrees of 
depth, from the lightest that can be discerned 
from pure white to the most intense depth, 
approaching to brown and black. These de- 
grees of depth are called tones or tints. The 
addition of these tones to the chromatic circle 
brings up tbe number of tints to 1440. To 
indicate any one of these tints, we have merely 
to write the number of the shade, and after it 
the number of the tone, as, for example, 3 
blue-violet, 13 tone. By mixing each of the 
1440 tints with gray or black, so as to darken 
it in different degrees, a total of 14,440 colours 
may be defined. This part of the system is 
generally regarded as unnecessary. Mr. O’Neill, 
in his valuable f Dictionary of Calico Printing 
and Dyeing’ (to which work we refer the 
reader for a full account of ChevreuTs classifi- 
cation), gives a long list of colours and co- 
loured bodies, which are pretty well defined in 
common language with the names of the 
colours, according to this ingenious system. 
We select from this list the following exam- 
ples : — - 

Amber in mass =2 orange, 12 tone. 

Amethyst =5 blue- violet, from 3 to 16 
tone. * 

Blood, ox=l red, 13 and 14 tones. 

Butter == yellow-orange, 2 to 3 tone. 

Carrot— orange, 7 tone. 

Chocolate in cake =5 orange, 18 tone. 

Emerald = 2 green, 11 tone. 

Green, apple— 4 yellow-green, 8 tone. 

Isabelle =1 yellow-orange. 

Mauve =3 violet, 8 tone. 

Red-lead = yellow-orange, 20 tone. 

Ruby— red, 11 tone. 

Yellow, canary =1 yellow, 6 tone. 

For notices of Dyes, Pigments, &c., refer to 
the principal colours. 

Colours, Complementary. Byn , Accidental 
Colours. Colours are said to be comple- 
mentary to each other which, by blending 
, together, produce the perception of whiteness. 

I According to Mayer, all colours are produced 
: by the admixture of red, yellow, and blue 
f light, in certain proportions; and by inter- 
, cepting either one or more of these coloured 
rays in a beam of light, those which meet 
the eye will consist of the remaining coloured 
rays of the spectrum. Thus* by intercepting 
the, red rays in a beam of white light,, the 
remaining yellow and blue rays will produce a 


green colour ; by intercepting the blue rays, 
tbe remaining yellow and red will give an 
orange ; and so on of other cases ; so that red 
and green, blue and orange, are complemen- 
tary colours. If we look for some time, 
with one eye, on a bright-coloured object, 
as a wafer, placed on a piece of paper, and 
subsequently turn tbe same* eye to another 
part of the paper, a similarly shaped spot or 
mark will be seen, but the colour will vary, 
though it will he always the same under like 
circumstances. Thus, if the original spot or 
wafer he of a red colour, tbe imaginary one 
will be green ; if black, it will be white ; the 
imaginary colour being always complementary 
of that first gazed upon. The colour so per- 
ceived is often called an accidental colour, 
to distinguish it from they real colour. It 
is a general maxim in design that “ colours 
look brightest when near their complementary 
colours.” 

Colours, Druggists’ Show. See Show 
Bottles. 

Colours, Flame. See Fires (Coloured). 

. .COLTSFOOT. This popular herb is the 
Tussilago farfara of Linnaeus. It is a demul- 
cent bitter, and is slightly stomachic and 
tonic. It is much# esteemed by the lower 
classes in coughs, shortness of breath, and 
other affections of the chest. The leaves form 
the basis of most of the British herb tobaccos, 
and have been recommended to be smoked in 
asthma and difficulty of breathing.— Dose * 
One or two wine-glassfuls of the tea or decoc- 
tion (I oz, to the pint) ad libitum . 

COLUM^IC ACID. See Tantalio Acid. 

COLUM'BITJM. See Tantalum. 

COMBINATION. In chemistry , the union 
of dissimilar substances. The great general 
laws whick regulate all chemical combinations 
aumit of being laid down in a manner at once 
simple and concise. The laws of combination 
BY "WEIGHT §re as follows : — 

“ 1. All chemical compounds are definite in 
their nature, the ratio of their elements being 
constant. 0 

(< 2 . When any* body is capable of uniting 
with a second in several proportions, these 
proportions bear a simple relation to e*eh 
other. * 

“ 3.*If a body, A, unite with other bodies, 
*B, C, D, the quantities of B, CjJD, which unite 
with A, represent the relations in which they 
’unite among theraselves, in the ev$nt of union 
taking place. 

4e 4. The combining quantity of a compound 
is the sum of the combining quantities of its 
components.” (Fownes.) 

There is a remarkable relation between the? 
specific gravity of a body in the gaseous state* 
and its chemical equivalent or combining ; pr<>; 
portion — a relation of such a kind that quan- 
tities by weight of , tlfe various gases, expressed 

~ ■* ' * $s* quan- 

)y, under 
tempera- % 
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ture, either equal volumes or volumes bearing 
a simple proportion to each other. This rela- 
tion accounts for the law of combination by 
volttmb discovered by Gay-Lussac, and thus 
expressed : — 

When gases combine, chemical union in- 
variably takes place, either between equal 
volumes or between volumes which bear a 
simple relation to each other. 

Gerhardt assumes that equal volumes of the 
elementary gases and vapours, when compared 
under similar conditions of pressure and tem- 
perature, contain the same number of atoms. 
See Affinity, Atomic Theoby, Equiva- 
lents, &c. * 

COECENTBA'TION. The volatilisation of 
part of a liquid in order to increase the 
strength of the remainder. The operation can 
only be performed on solutions of substances 
of greater fixity than the menstrua in which 
they are dissolved. Many of the liquid acids, 
solutions of the alkalies, &c., are concentrated 
by distilling off their water. 

In pharmacy, the term concentbated is 
commonly applied to any liquid preparation 
possessing more than the usual strength. 
Thus, we have concentrated infusions, decoc- 
tions, liquors, solutions, tinctures, and essences, 
most of which are made of 8 times the com- 
mon strength. This is generally effected by 
using 8 times the usual quantity of the in- 
gredients, With a given portion of the men- 
struum, and operating by digestion or perco- 
lation; the latter being generally adopted 
when the articles are bulky. When the men- 
struum is water, a little spirit is added, to 
make the product keep. See Decoction, In- 
fusion, &c. 

COITCEETE. A compact mass or cement, 
composed of pebbles, lime, and sand "employed 
in the foundations of buildings. The best 
proportions have been said to be — 60 parts of 
coarse pebbles, 25 of rough sand, and 15 of 
lime; but Semple recommends 80 parts of 
pebbles, 40 parts of river sand, and only 10 
parts of lime. The pebbles for concrete should 
not exceed about f lb. each Sta weight. 

COZTBIlOlli T S . Substances taken with the 
food, to season or improve its favour, or to 
render it more wholesome or digestible. The 
principal condiments axe common salt, ovine- 
gab, bemon-jthce, spices, ABOMATIC HEBBS, ] 
om, BUTTEB, SUGAR, HONEY, and SAUCES. 
Most of these, in moderation? promote the ap- ' 
petite and^ digestion, hut their excessive use 
tends to vitiate the gastric juice, and injure 
the stomach. n 

COHTEC'TIOK. # %», Conpectio, L. Any- 
thing prepared with sugar; a sweetmeat, or 
candy. In medicine, the name is commonly 
applied to substances, usually pulverulent, 
mixed up to the consistence of a soft elec- 
tuary, with powdered sugar, syrup, or honey. 
In the ‘London Pharmacopoeia’ (1886 and 
1651) both conserves and electuabies are 
included under this head, though there ap- 


pears to he some little distinction between 
them. 

In the preparation of confections all the 
dry ingredients should be reduced to very fine 
powder, and passed through a sieve, not 
coarser than 80 holes to the inch ; and the 
. pulps and syrups used to mix them up should 
be perfectly homogeneous, and of a proper 
consistence. The mixture should he intimate 
and complete, in order that the characteristic 
constituents may he equally distributed 
throughout the mass. The consistence of the 
newly made confection should be sufficiently 
solid to prevent a separation of the ingre- 
dients, and yet soft enough to allow of it 
1 being easily swallowed without previous mas- 
tication. 

Confections' should he preserved in stone 
jars covered with writing paper, and placed in 
a cool and not too dry a situation. Without 
this precaution, they are apt to mould on the 
top. If at any time the mass ferments and 
swells up, the fermentative process' may he ar- 
rested hy placing the jar in a bath of boiling 
water, for an hour or two, or until the whole 
becomes pretty hot; when it should he re- 
moved from the heat, and stirred occasionally 
until cold. Should the sugar crystallise out 
of the confection, or 4 candy, 5 as it is called, 
the same method may be followed. Or, the 
mass may be well rubbed in a mortar until the 
hard lumps of sugar are broken down, and a 
uniform consistence again produced. On the 
large scale it may he passed through the 
mill. 

As remedial agents, the officinal confections 
possess little value, and are chiefly used as 
vehicles for the administration of more active 
medicines. See Consebyes and Electu- 
aries. ^ 

Confection of A'corns. Syn, Conpec'tio 
BEm'inum queb / cus, L. Prep. (Bories.) 
Powdered acorns, 3 02 . ; red coral and catechu, 
of each, 1$ oz.; confection of dog-rose, 10 oz.; 
syrup of red roses, q. s. to make a confection. 
—■’Pose. 1 dr., every 4 hours; in chronic 
diarrhoea, &c. 

Confection of ATmonds, Syn. Almond 
paste, Conserve op almonds ; Conpec'tio 
AMYG'DAL. 2 E (Ph. L.), CoNSEB'VA AMYGDALA"- 
bum (Ph. E.), Conpec'tio amygdala ''bum 
’(Hi. D. 1826), Prep. (Ph. L.) Sweet 
almonds, 8 oz,; white sugar, 4 oz. ; powdered 
gum arahic, 1 oz. ; macerate the almonds in 
cold water, then remove the skins, and beat 
them with the other ingredients until reduced 
to a smooth confection. The Ph. E. form is 
similar. . - 

Uses, To prepare emulsion or xrmr 
op almonds. A little of this paste or powder* 
triturated with a sufficient portion of water, 
and strained through a piece of calico, forms 
emulsion of almonds. (t This confection will 
keep longer sound, if the almonds, first decor- 
ticated (blanched), dried, and rubbed into the 
finest powder, he mixed with the acacia and 
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sugar, separately powdered, and the mixed in- 
gredients be kept in a well-stoppered bottle.” 
(Ph. L.) The same effect may be arrived at 
by simply well drying the blanched almonds 
before mixing them ,with the gum and sugar. 
The addition of even a small quantity of 
water or syrup causes the confection “to 
become soon mouldy, or rancid, or both.” 
(Brande.) 

Confection of Al'um. Byn. Coeeectio 
altj'minis, L. Prep. 1. (St. B. H.) Alum 
(in fine powder), 1 dr.; conserve of roses, 
6 drs. 

2. (Foy.) Alum, 1 dr. ; conserve of roses, 1 
oz. — Dose. 1 dr., 2 or 3 times a day ; in lead 
colic, and as an astringent in diarrhoea and 
other affections. 

Confection, Aromatic. Byn. Aeomatic 
ELEC / T trAEY; CoEEEC'tIO AEOMAT'lCA (Ph. L, 
& D.), Electtja^ritjm abomatYcum (Ph. E.), 
L. Prep. X. (Ph. L.) Nutmegs, cinnamon, 
and hay-saffron, of each, 2 oz. ; cloves, 1 oz. ; 
cardamoms, £ oz.; prepared chalk, 16 oz.,* 
white sugar, 2 lbs.; reduce the whole to a 
very fine powder, and keep it in a closed vessel. 
When wanted for use, mix it with water to the 
consistence of a confection. 

2. (Ph. E.) Aromatic powder (Ph. E.), 1 
part; syrup of orange peel, 2 parts; mix. 

3. (Ph. D.) Aromatic powder and simple 
syrup, of each, 5 oz. ; clarified honey, 2 oz. ; 
powdered saffron, \ oz. ; mix, and add, oil of 
cloves, 30 drops. 

4. (Commercial.) — a. Hay-saffron, cassia, 
and turmeric, of each, 4 oz.; cardamoms, 

1 oz. ; starch, 8 oz. ; precipitated chalk, 2 lbs. ; 
white sugar, 4 lbs. ; oil of nutmeg, 2 drs. ; oil 
of cloves, 3 drs. ; reduce the dry ingredients to 
fine .powder, and pass it through a sieve (80 
holes); then add the oils, and after well 
mixing them in, pass the whole through a 
coarse sieve (about 40 holes to the inch), to 
ensure perfect admixture. 

b. Hay -saffron, 4 oz, ; turmeric, 3 oz. ; pow- 
dered starch, 8 oz. ; precipitated chalk, 2 lbs. ; 
white sugar, 4 lbs. *, oil of cloves and cassia, of 
each, 3 drs.; oil of nntmeg, 2 drs.; essence of 
cardamoms, 1 oz. ; boil the saffron turmeric in 
1 gallon of water, placed in a bright copper 
pan, for 10 minutes, then, without straining, 
add the chalk, starch, and sugar ; mix well, 
and continue stirring until the mixture be- 
comes quite stiff, then break it up, dry if 
thoroughly by the heat of a steam or water 
bath; next reduce it to fine powder, which 
must be passed through a fine sieve, as before ; 
the oils and tincture are now to be added, and 
after being well mixed, and passed through a 
coarse sieve, it should be placed in a jar or 
bottle, and bunged up close. Very bright 
coloured. 

Ob$. In ’ the wholesale trade this article is 
kept under two forms — one, in powder, as 
ordered by the College, and commonly called 
for distinction sake 'PunvYs goeee^tioVis ; 
ABOMAT'icis; the other, mixed np ready for I 


use. In preparing the latter, it is a common 
plan to make a strong infusion or decoction of 
the saffron, and to use it to mix up the other 
ingredients, adding the aromatics last. (See 
4, b.) When the price of precipitated chalk 13 
an objection to its use, prepared chalk may he 
used instead. There is mueh anxiety evinced 
by the wholesale druggists to prepare this 
confection of a rich colour, without an undue 
expenditure of saffron, which is generally 
economised on account of its costliness. This 
confection is cordial, stimulant, antacid, and 
carminative. — Dose. 10 to 60 grs., either as a 
bolus or stirred up with a glass of water; in 
diarrhoea, acidity of stomach, heartburn, and 
any like affection, if accompanied by looseness 
of the bowels. In diarrhoea, English cholera, 
and flatulent colic, ^ gr. of powdered opium 
may he added to each dose.'* 

Confection of Bark. Byn. Coneec'tio cin- 
OHO'Vje, L. Prep. 1. Yellow bark and white 
sugar, of each, 1 oz. ; capsicum, 1 dr. ; simple 
syrup, 4 oz. 

2. (St. B. Hosp.) Yellow hark, 6 drs.; 
ginger, § dr. ; treacle, 3| oz — Dose. 1 to 6 
drs., where the use of bark is indicated. 

Confection of Cas'sia. Byn, ConPec'tio 
CAs'sle (Ph. L.), I(/. Prep. (Ph. L.) Pre- 
pared cassia, ^ lb.<^manna, 2 oz. ; prepared 
tamarinds, 1 oz. ; syrup of roses, 8 fi. oz. ; mix 
with heat, and evaporate to a proper con- 
sistence. — Dose. 2 drs. to 6 drs. ; or more, as 
a laxative. * 

Confection of Cat'echu, Byn. Coneec'tiq 
cat'echu compos'ita (Ph. 0.), L. Prep. 
(Ph. D.) Compound powder of catechu, 5 oz. ; 
simple syrup, 5 fl. oz. — Dose. 10 grs. to 20 
grs. ; as an astringent, in diarrhoea, &c. ; either 
alone or combined with chalk. 

Confection of Copai'ba. Byn. Coneeo'tio 
^opai'bje, L. Prep. 1. (Berton.) Copaiba and 
powdered cubebs, of each, 2 oz.; alum, 1 oz.; 
opium, 5 grs.; mix well. 

2. (Swediaur.) Turpentine, 1 oz.; copaiba, 
| oz.; mix; add mucilage of gum arabic, 1 
oz. ; triturate to an emulsion, and further add, 
conserve of roses, 4 oj. 

3. (Traill.) Cfcpaiha, 2 oz. ; oatmeal, q. s* 

to form an eleetuary; then add, conserve ot 
roses, 1 oz. * 

4. (Voght.) Copaiba and powderea cubebs, 

of eafch, 4£ drs.; yolk of 1 egg; conserve of 
roses, £ oz. All the above a»e excellent me- 
dicines in gonorrhoea. — Dose. 1 to 3 drs,, three 
or four times £ day, made into .boluses, and 
covered with the fresh emptied skin of a prune 
before being swallowed ; in gonorrhoea, gleet 
&c. • 

Confection of Cream of Tar'tar. Byn. Cosr- 

PECTI02J OE BITAB'TBATE OP EOTAS'SA; €pN- 

pec'tio potash bixartea'tis, L. 1. 

Cream of tartar and powdered sugar, of eaeh, 
1 oz. ; simple syrup, 2 oz,; 1 nufemegi- grated. 
— Dose. 2 drs. to 6 drs* ■ - 

2. (St. £. Hosp.) pptaesa 

[ and simple syrup,- if g&ger, : 1 dr, 

1 , < 1 r 
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— Dose. dr. to 5 drs. Both are laxatives 

well adapted for women and children. 

Confection of Hemlock. Syn. Conrec'tio 
cq'nii, L. Prep. (Marshall Ball.) Fresh hem- 
lock leaves beaten up with an equal weight of 
sugar. — Dose. 10 to 20 grs., as a bolus, 2 or 3 
times daily, where the use of hemlock is indi- 
cated. The confection of other narcotic plants 
may be made in ^he same way. 

Confection of Hips. Syn. Conserve or 
hies. Correction or dog-rose, Conserve 

OR D.-R. ; CONEEC'lIO RO'SIE CANl'ME (Ph. 

L.), Conser'va ro'sie rrijo'tits (Ph. E.), L. 
Prep . 1. (B. P.) Hips, 1 part; refined sugar, 
2 parts ; heat the hips in a stone mortar, rub 
the pulp through* a sieve, add the sugar, and 
mix thoroughly.— Dose. 60 grains or more. 

2. (Ph. L.) Fruit of the dog-rose, without 
the seeds (carpels)? 1 lb. ; pound it to a pulp, 
add, gradually, powdered white sugar, 20 oz.; 
and beat them together until thoroughly in- 
corporated. 

3. (Ph. E.) Pulp of hips, 1 part; white 
sugar, 3 parts ; as No. 1. 

4. (Wholesale.) Pulped hips, 2 cwt, ; fine 
white sugar, 3 cwt. ; incorporate them without 
applying heat. 

Obs. Both this and the confection of red 
roses have a brighter collar, if made without 
heat, or touching metallic vessels. On the 
small scale, it is generally made by beating the 
ingredients together in a marble mortar, but 
in large qdkntities by grinding in a mill. 
<xreat care mnst be taken to remove the seeds 
(carpels) with the hair surrounding them, 
before pulping the fruit, as they are apt, like 
the hairs of cowhage, when swallowed, to pro- 
duce vomiting, itching about the anus, &c. 
This conserve is slightly laxative, and is prin- 
cipally used for forming pills. It is yery apt 
to eandy by keeping. 

Confection of Ipecacuanha. Syn. Conrec'tio 
iEECACUAN'HiG, lu Prep. (Bories.) Ipecacu- 
anha, 12 grs.; sulphur, 20 grs. ;t orris root, 

1 dr.; syrup of mallows and manna, of each, 

2 oz. — Dose. A teaspoonful, 2 or 3 times daily ; 
in hooping-cough, dyspepsia, &c. 

Confection of Jal'ap. Syn. Conrec'tio 
JAi/aeje, C. r. compos'ita, L. Prep. (St. B. 
HosJj.) ^lap, 4 drs. ; ginger, 1 dr.; bitartrate 
of potassa, 3 oz. ; treacle, 5 oz .—Dose. 1 to 3 
drs., as a purgative. » 

Confection of*Mer / cury. Syn. Coneec'tio 
hydrar'gyri, C. mercurous, L. Prep 1. 
Stronger mescurial ointment £Ph. L.), 1 part; 
conserve of roses, 3 parts. 

2. (Dr. D. Davis.) Mercury and manna, equal 
parts ; treacle, q, s. ; triturate until the globules 
of mercury disappear. 

Dose, Sfc. The same as those of mercurial pill 
Confection of Ni'tre. Syn. Conrec'tio 
potas'sje nttra'tis, Jj. Prep , 1. Nitre, 

1 part; confection of roseB, 6 parts; oil of 
juniper, a few drops. * « 

; & (St. B. Hosp.) As the last, without the 
^oaiper. Both are used in gonorrhoea. 


Confection of O'pium, Syn. Conrec'tio 
o'pii (B. P.), ERECTTTA^RnJM o'pii (Ph. E.), 
L. Prep. 1. (B. P.) Compound powder of 
opium, 192 grs. ; syrup, 1 oz. 

2. (Ph. L.) Powdered, opium, 6 drs. ; long 
pepper, I oz. ; ginger, 2 <3z. ; caraways, 3 oz. ; 
tragacanth, 2 drs. ; reduce to fine powder, and 
keep it in a closed vessel ; for use, add to it by 
degrees, hot syrup, 16 fi. oz. ( i . e., 3£ drs. of 
the powder to each fl. oz. of syrup). It con- 
tains 1 gr. of opium in every 36 grs. 

3. (Ph.E.) Aromatic powder, 6 oz. ; senega, 
3 oz. ; opium, diffused in a little sherry, | oz. ; 
syrup of ginger, 1 lb. Contains 1 gr. of opium 
in every 43 grs. 

Uses , Sfc. This confection is intended as a 
substitute for the once celebrated Mithridate, 
philonium, and theriaca of the old Pharmaco- 
poeias. It is stimulant, anodyne, and narcotic. 
— Dose , 5 to 30 grs. ; in flatulent colic and 
diarrhoea unaccompanied by fever. 

Confection of Or'ange Flowers. Syn. Con- 
eec'tio riorum attran'tii, L. Prep . 1. 
Orange flowers, 1 part ; white sugar, 2 parts ; 
heat together to a confection. 

2. (Tadei.) Orange flowers, 1 part ; simple 
syrup, 3 parts; evaporate to a proper con- 
sistence. Both are used as agreeable adjuncts 
or vehicles for other medicines. The first is 
the best article. 

Confection of Or'ange Peel. Syn. Correc- 
tion OR ORANGE, CONSERVE OR ORANGE PEEL ; 

Coneec'tio attran'tii (Ph. L.), Conser'va 
attran'tii (Ph. E.), Conser'va auran- 
tio"rum (Ph. L. 1824), L. Prep. (Ph. L. 
and E.) External rind of the fresh orange, 
separated by rasping, X lb. ; beat it in a stone 
mortar with a wooden pestle to a pulp,. then 
add, white sugar, 3 lbs. ; and beat them together 
until incorporated. 

Uses, fyc. Thffe confection is an agreeable 
tonic and stomachic; it is much used as an 
adjunct to hitter and purgative powders, and 
as a vehicle for the sesquioxide of iron. 

Confection of Pep'per. Syn. Correction or 
BLACK PEPPER, CONSERVE OR B. P. ; WARD’S 

paste; Conrec'tio pip'eris (B. P.), C. p. 
NtiGEX (Ph. D, & Ph. L. 1836), Electu- 
a"rtoc pip'eris (Ph. E,), L. Prep. 1. (B. P.) 
Black pepper, in fine powder, 2 .parts ; cara- 
way, in fine powder, 3 parts ; clarified honey, 
15 parts; triturate. — Dose. 60 to 120 grs. 

2. (Ph.L.) Blagk pepper and elecampane, of 
each, 1 lh. ; fennel, 3 lbs. ; white sugar, 2 lbs. j 
reduce to a very fine powder, and keep it in a 
covered vessel; for use, add it, gradually, to 
honey, 2 lbs. ; and heat the whole to a paste 
(i. e., 2 oz. of honey to each 7 oz* of powder). 

3. (Ph. E.) As the last, hut using liquorice 
powder instead of elecampane, and at once 
making a confection. 

4. (Ph. D.) Black pepper and liquorice 
root, of each; £ oz. ; refined sugar,, I oz. ; oil 
Or fennel, i fl. oz. ; honey, 2 oz. ; mix, — Dose, 
of each of the above, 1 to 3 drs., two or three 
times &dly,. for 3 or 4 mooting in piles. 
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fistula, &c., unaccompanied with inflammatory 
symptoms. Or, it may he used as a sup- 
. pository. ' It is intended as a substitute for 
the once celebrated nostrum, ‘ Waid’s Paste 
for the Piles/ % 

Confection of Peppermint. Syn. Coneectio 
MEn'tilss piperi't.®, L. Green peppermint, 

4 oz. ; white sugar, 12 oz. Anti-emetic and 
anti-flatulent ; in colic, diarrhoea, &c. ; in the 
form of a bolus, or made into a mixture. 

Confection of Ees'in. Syn. Coneec'tio 
resin/®, L. Prep. (Dr. Watson.) Powdered 
resin, 1 oz. ; balsam of copaiba, & oz. ; honey, 

5 oz. — Dose. 1 to 3 drs. ; in piles and gleet. 
It is best combined with a little confection of 
orange peel, which effectually covers the taste 
of the copaiba. 

Confection of Ro'ses. Syn. Connection op 
BED ROSES ; CONEEO'TIO RO's® (Ph. L. & D.), 
Conser'va ro's® (Ph. E.), Coneectio ro'sje 
Gai/rio.® (B. P.), Conserva r. G. (Ph. L. 
1824), L. Prep. 1. (B. P.) Fresh red-rose 
petals, 1 lb. ; white sugar, 3 lbs. ; mix as con- 
fection of hips. 

2. (Ph. E.) Fresh petals, 1 part ; sugar, 
2 parts. 

3. (Ph. D.) — a. Fresh petals, 3 oz. ; sugar, 
8 oz. Or — 

b . Dried petals, 1 oz. ; water, 2 fl. oz. ; mace- 
rate for 2 hours ; then add refined sugar, 8 oz, ; 
and heat to a mass, as before. 

Obs. It is astringent and tonic, hut is 
principally used as an elegant vehicle for more 
active medicines. It keeps well, and does not 
candy like confection of hips. — Dose. 1 to 2 
\ drs., eaten off a spoon, either alone or combined 
with chalk ; in slight cases of diarrhoea, vomit- 
; ing in pregnancy, &c. See Conserve. 

Confection of Rue. Syn. Coneectio ru / tje 
(P h. L.), L. JPrep. (Ph. L.) Fresh rue (bruised), 
caraways, and laurel berries, Tff each, 1| oz. ; 

; prepared sagapenum, £ oz.; black pepper, 

I 2 drs. ; honey, 16 oz. ; water, q. s.; rub the 
dry ingredients to a fine powder, then add, 

! gradually, the sagapenum, previously dissolved 
in the water and honey over a slow fire, and 
t mix well In the Ph. L. 1836, dried rue was 
! ordered. Carminative and antispasmodic. In 
* flatulent colic, and in the convulsions of ehil- 
‘ dren, when there is no inflammation. — Dose. 

$ 15 to 60 grs. ; either by the mouth, or made 
/ into an enema with gruel. 

Confection of Scam'mony. jSyn. Coneeo'tio 4 
scammo"nii (B. P.), Electra // rrm soam- 
mo // nii (Ph. D.). Prep. (B. P.) Scammony, 

’ ; in fine powder, 24 parts ; ginger, in fine pow- 
i der, 12 parts; oil of caraway, 1 part; oil of 
\f cloves, £ part ; syrup, 24 parts; clarified honey, 
12 parts ; rub the powders with the syrup and 
|| the honey into a uniform mass, then add the 
|| oils, and mix. — Dose. 10 grs. to 30 grs.; as a 
|] warm cathartic, and in worms, &c. 

I Confection of Sen'na. Syn. Lenitive elec / - 
I TUARY, EREO'tRARY OE SENNA ; CoNBEO'TIO 

r sen'n® (Ph. L. & D.), Erectra'/rium sen'- 
1 n® (Ph. E.), L. Prep. 1. Senna, 8 oz.; cori- 


anders, 4 oz. ; rub them together, and by a 
sieve separate 10 oz. of the mixed powder; 
also boil figs, 1 lb., and fresh liquorice, bruised, 
8 oz., in water, 3 pints, until reduced to one 
half ; press, strain, and evaporate the strained 
liquor in a water bath to 24 fl. oz. ; then add 
sugar, 2\ lbs. ; dissolve, and further add, pre- 
pared tamarinds, cassia, and prunes, of each, 

1 lb. ; remove from the heatf and when the 
whole has considerably cooled, add the sifted 
powder, by degrees, and stir until the whole 
is thoroughly incorporated. 

2. (Ph. E.) Senna, 8 oz. ; corianders, 4 oz. ; 
liquorice root, 3 oz. ; figs and pulp of prunes, of 
each, 1 lb.; white sugar, 2£ lbs.; water, H pints. 

3. (Ph. D.) Senna leaves; in fine powder, 

2 oz. ; corianders (in fine powder), 1 oz/; oil 
of caraway, i dr. ; mix, and add them to pulp 
of prunes, 5 oz. ; pulp of 'tamarinds, 2 oz. ; 
brown sugar, 8 oz. ; water, 2 fl. oz. ; previously 
brought to a smooth paste by the heat of a 
water hath. 

Uses, Sfc. Confection of senna is a gentle 
and pleasant purgative, and well adapted for 
persons suffering from piles, and as a laxative 
during pregnancy. The dose is 1 dr. to £ oz., 
taken at bedtime or early in the morning. 

Obs. There is no nne pharmacopceial pre- 
paration which it is *ore difficult to obtain of 
good quality than confection of senna. The 
absolute cost of an article prepared according 
to the directions of the Colleges, is greater 
than the price at which many wholesale 
houses are vending the drug. Dr. Paris very 
truly remarks that, “ the directions of the 
Pharmacopoeia are very rarely followed.” Con- 
siderable quantities are manufactured, into 
which unsound and spoilt apples enter as a 
principal ingredient; whilst the substitution 
of jalap for the whole, or a portion of the senna, 
i^ a very common practice. We have seen the 
following forms employed in the trade. 

4. Powdered senna, pulp of tamarinds, cassia, 
and prunes, f>i each, 1£ lb. ; powdered corian- 
ders, ■£ lb. ; Spanish juice, \ lb. ; simple syrup, 
12 lbs. 

5. As the above, tyit omitting the cassia 
pulp, and adding *2 lbs. more tamarind pulp. 
Both these articles are labelled ** P. L/ ? and 
seift out as genuine, and that when no com- 
petition as to price exists. The cheaper article 
is ma4e as follows : — 

6. Common prunes and tamarinds, of each, 
16 lbs. ; treacle, f cwt. ; species (a compound of 

i senna dust and snjall senna, mixed with 3 lbs. of 
coriander seeds, and strengthened with jalap ; 
all ground to a fine powder), 18| lbs. To this 
is frequently added, «of rotten or inferior apples, 

| £ cwt., which are pulped with the prunes and 
I tamarinds. This article is commonly labelled 
“ Cone. Sennje Vee.” by its manufacturer. 

Confection of Sponge. Syn. Elec^trarY oe 
BRENT SPONGKE ; CONEEC'TIO SPONRII, C, S. 
Rs't®, L. Prep. V Burnt sponge, 3 parts; 
confection of orange peel ani^Mp^ of each, 
.Impart; simple^syrup,.,q. ; ,S,, ^ 
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2. (St. B. Hosp.) Burnt sponge, made into 
a confection with syrup of orange peel. The 
first form produces the most agreeable con- 
fection. — Dose , of either, | dr. to 2 drs., twice 
or thrice daily ; in scrofula, &c. 

Confection of Steel. Prep . 1. Confec'tio 
fer'ri sesquiox'idi, L.— a. From confection 
of orange and sesquioxide of iron (Ph. L.), of 
each, 2 oz. ; white sugar, 3 oz. ; syrup, If- oz. ,* 
mix. — Dose. 1 dr. to 3 drs. 

b. (St. B. Hosp.) Sesquioxide of iron, 1 oz. ; 
treacle, q. s. — Dose . f dr. to 1 dr. Both are 
given in the usual cases wherein iron is indi- 
cated; especially in ansemia, chlorosis, and 
amenorrhoea. 

2. (Confec'tio Fer'ri Tartariza'ti, — S t. 
B. Hosp.) Cream of tartar, 1| oz. ; tartrate 
of iron, 2 drs. ; ginger, 1 dr. ; treacle, 2J- oz., or 
q. s. — Dose. 1 dr. to 2 drs., 2 or 3 times daily. 

Confection of Sulphur. Syn. Brimstone 

AND TREACLE; CONFEC'TIO SULPHU'rIS, L. 
Prep. 1. Sublimed sulphur, 2 oz. ; treacle, 4 oz. 

■ — Dose. A spoonful night and morning for a 
week or longer, as an alterative or purifier of 
the blood; in skin diseases, &c. 

2. ^St. B. Hosp.) Precipitated sulphur, 

1 oz. ; cream of tartar, *2 drs. ; honey or treacle, 

2 oz. As the last. 

3. (B. P.) Sublimed Smlphur, 4 oz. ; cream 
Of tartar, 1 oz. ; syrup of orange peel, 4 fl. oz. 
— Dose. 1 to 2 drs. ; as a laxative, in piles, 
gonorrhoea, $c. 

Confection of Tin. Syn. Confec'tio STAn'ni, 
L. Prep. (Hosp. Form.) Powdered tin, I oz. ; 
confection of roses, 2 oz.; mix. — Dose. 2 to 
4 drs,, every morning; in worms. 

Confection of Turpentine. Syn. Confec'tio 
terebinth'injs, L. Prep. (B. P.) Oil of 
turpentine, 1 fl. oz. ; liquorice powder, 1 oz. ; 
triturate together, then add clarified honey, 
2 oz .- — Dose and use , as the last. % 

Confection of Worm-seed, Syn. Confec'- 
TIO cin'je, C. s. CIN2E, L. >Prep. 1. (Ph. 
Slesvico-Holsat. 1831, and Ph. Suec, 1845.) 
Worm-seed, 2 oz. ; heat it in a pan over a gentle 
fire, add white sugar, boiled to a low candy 
height, 4 oz.; and stir together until they 
become dry; then pick out those seeds which 
are ^covered with sugar, and repeat the process 
with th^ others, 

2. Powdered worm-seed and syrup of orange 
peel, equal parts.— Dose. 1 to 2 drs., nigftt and 
mor ning, followed by a brisk purge ; in worms. 

CONFECTIONERY . See Randies, Drops, , 
Lozenges, Sugar, &e. 

CON GELATION. The conversion of a sub- 
stance from the fluid to the solid state by the 
abstraction of heat. See fcE and Refrigera- 
tion. 

CON Gf.tr TINtTBI (Bracy Clarke’s). Sulphate 
of zinc (white vitriol), 4 oz.; dissolved in 
water, 1 pint. Used as an astringent lotion in 
veterinary practice, and,, much diluted with 
water (a dessert-spoonful to £ pint or more of 
water), as a collyrium in chronic inflammation 
m the eyes. 


CO'NIA. CsHjgO. Syn. Co'nine, Con'i- 
cine. An alkaloid, discovered by Gieseke in 
hemlock. It exists in* every part of the 
plant, but is present in the largest quantity in 
the seed. 

Prep. (Gleger.) The seeds of hemlock, or 
their alcoholic extract, is distilled with water 
and potassa. The conia passes over into the 
receiver, and floats on the top of the water, 
which also contains a little conine in solution. 
It is purified in the way directed for the vola- 
tile bases. (See Alkaloid.) When the alco- 
holic extract is employed, about half its weight 
of potassa should he used. 

Prop., Sfc. Pure conia is an oily looking 
liquid, smelling intensely of hemlock, or rather 
of a combination of the odours of tobacco and 
mice ; volatile at common temperatures ; red- 
dens turmeric ; boils at about 340° Fahr., but 
readily distils over with water at 212°; sp. gr. 
*89; with the acids it forms salts, some of 
which are crystallisable. 6 lbs. of fresh and 
9 lbs. of dried seeds yielded 1 oz. of conia. 
(Gieger.) 40 lbs. of the ripe but green seeds 
yielded 2\ oz. of hydrated conia. (Christison.) 

Conia is remarkably poisonous. 1 drop, 
placed in tbe eye of a rabbit, killed it in 9 
minutes ; 5 drops, poured into the throat of a 
dog, killed it in less than a minute. It has 
been employed in some convulsive and spas- 
modic diseases, but is now seldom used medi- 
cinally. li The plaintive cries, the contortions, 
and the rigidity of the limbs, which have 
always preceded death (caused by conia), leave 
no doubt as to the cruel pains which this kind 
of poisoning brings on." (Boutron-Chalard 
and Henry.) The treatment may he that re- 
commended under Aconite and Hemlock. 

CONSERVE* Syn . Conser'va, L. Recent 
vegetable matt^j-, as flowers, herbs, roots, fruit, 
and seed, beaten with powdered sugar to the 
consistence of a stiff paste, so as to preserve 
them, as nearly as possible, in their natural 
freshness. Conserves are made both by the 
confectioner and the druggist; by the first, as 
sweetmeats ; by the other, chiefly as vehi- 
cles for more active medicines. The London 
College of Physicians now includes both con- 
i serves and electuaries under the general head 
of confection s . The term appears, how- 
ever, in some cases, scarcely appropriate. The 
t word confection has a more general applica- 
tion, and implies* any sweatmeat or composi- , 

- ^ on i- n which sugar is the principal ingredient. : < 
Bee Confection and Electuary. < 1 

Conserve of Ac'etate of Potas'sa. Syn. Con- j 
serVa potash aceta'tis, L. Prep. (Bones.) 1 
Acetate of potassa* | oz.; sulphate of soda, 

1 dr.; juices of scurvy grass, fumitory, and 
dandelion, of each, 2 oz. (reduced to one half 
by gentle evaporation?) ; sugar, q. s. to make ! ! 
a conserve. ^ A teaspoonful, 2 or 3 times daily, ' 
as a diuretic aperient ; in obstruction of the 
bowels, &c. 

Conserve of Al'monds. Confections. 

Conserve of Angelica. Syn. Corser'va 
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angei/icje, L. Prep. (Giordano.) Fresh an- 
gelica root, 2 parts ; water, 16 parts ; mace- 
rate for a few hours, clarify the liquor, add 
sugar, 3 parts ; cook the root in the syrup, and 
preserve it in this stSte (confection), or dry it 
(to a candy). Used as an agreeable tonic, sto- 
machic, and carminative. 

Conserve, Antiscorbutic. Syn. Conseb'va 
ANtiscoebtt'tica,. L. Prep. (Selle.) Horse- 
radish, water-cress, and water-trefoil, orange- 
juice, and radish-juice, equal parts; powdered 
white sugar, q. s. to make a conserve. In 
scurvy, Ac. 

Conserve of A^rum. Syn. Conseb'va a"ei, 
C. A. macula'ti, L. Prep. From fresh arum 
tubers (cuckow-pint or wake-robin), £ lb.; 
sugar, 2£ lbs. As a diuretic and attenuant in 
dropsy, or as an expectorant in chronic coughs. 
— Pose, i teaspoonful, gradually increased. 

Conserve of Broom. Syn. Conseb'va sco- 
na"bii, L. Prep. (Van Mons.) Broom flowers, 

1 part; sugar, 2 parts.— Pose. £ to 2 tea- 
spoonfuls, 2 or 3 times a day; in dropsy, gout, 
rheumatism, Ac. 

Conserve of Hips. See Connection. 

Conserve of Lavender. Syn. Conseb'va 
layendtj'xee, L. Lavender flowers, 1 part; 
powdered lump sugar, 3 parts ; beaten to- 
gether to a smooth paste. Used to sweeten 
the breath. In a similar way conserves are 
made from various other leaves and flowers ; 
hut mostly with only twice their weight of 
sugar, when they are not very odorous or 
active. 

Conserve of Lem'on Peel. Syn. Conseeya 
ximo'nis, C. x. cobt'icis, L. As Connection 
op Oeangi-e Peex. 

Conserve of Hallows. Syn. Conseb'va 
max'v.®, L. From the flowers, as Consebve 
oe Layendee. •* 

Conserve of Or'ange Peel. See Connection. 

Conserve of Pepper min t. See Coneection. 

Conserve of Rose'mary. Syn. Conseb'va 
eosmaei'ni, L. As Consebye oe Layendee. 
f ^&6erve of Hoses. 1. See Coneection. 

|^(Acidttxa'ted Consebye oe Roses. 
CtMB&'vA bo's.e ac'ida, L.) Prep . (Hosp. F.) 
Co^petion of roses and powdered gum, of each, 

1 ost. ^sulphuric acid, 1 dr. to H dr. ; (diluted 
wity^water, 2 drs. An excellent snhstitnte for 
j ffa fy i Pp ds. 

- ^prve of Sav'in. Syp. Conseb'va sa* 

Prep. (Ph. flan.) Fresh savin, 
*1, parf sugar, 2 parts. As an emmenagogue; 

adpaorrhoea, &e. Three parts of sugar | 
ms&$i better conserve. 

1 of Scurvy Grass. Syn. Conseb'va 

^K ^ba^ei^;, C. c. hobten'sis, L. Prep. 

1836.) Fresh scurvy grass, 1 lb. ; 
SiPLr* 3 lbs. Stimulant and antiscorbutic. 

K Cm! $e of Sea Worm'wood, Syn. Con- 
wlfjSfeiferaTH'i 1 maeiti'iii, L. Prep. (Ph. 

From sea wormwood, as the last. 
j |p™^| .chic bitter and vermifuge ; in dys- 

of Sloes. Syn. Conseb'va ebtt'ni I 


SYXYEs'iET, L. Prep. (Ph. L. 1788.) From 
the pulp of the fruit, 1 part ; sugar, 3 parts. 
Astringent. Useful in simple diarrhoea, Ac. ; 
either alone or combined with chalk. 

Conserve of Squills. Syn. Conseb'va scix'- 
xje, L. Prep. (Ph. L. 1788.) Fresh squills, 1 oz. ; 
sugar, 5 oz. Diuretic, attenuant, and expec- 
torant ; in dropsy, chronic coughs, Ac. — Pose. 
10 to 20 grs. 

Conserve of Tam'arinds. Syn. Consee'va 
tamabind'oeto, L. Prep. (P. Cod.) Tama- 
rind pulp, 2 oz. ; white sugar, 3 oz.; evaporate 
by the heat of a water hath to the consistence 
of honey. 

Conserve of Vi'olets. Syn. Consee'va 
vio'lje, C. y. odoba't.3E, L. Prep. (Souheiran.) 
Flowers, 1 part; sugar, 3 parts; heat to a 
paste. Demulcent and laxative; used as a 
purge for infants, and by ladies to perfume 
the breath. 

Conserve of "Wa/ter-cress. Syn. Consee'va 
NASTtTE"TH, L. Prep. (Ph. Greeca, 1837.) 
From fresh water-cresses, as the last. In 
scurvy ; taken ad libitum. 

Conserve of Worm'wood. See Consebye on 
Sea Wobmwood. • 

CONSTIPA'TION. Syn. Constipa'tio, Ob* 
stina'tio, L. Sur^ons distinguish between 
costiveness and constipation. The first applies 
to that condition of the body in which the 
bowels act tardily, and in which the fseces are 
abnormally and inconveniently iodurated; the 
last implies the absence of the proper alvine 
evacuations. The one rapidly undermines the 
health ; the other destroys life in a period 
varying from a few days to 3 or 4 weeks. In 
popular language, however, the words are fre- 
quently used synonymously. The use of bread 
containing alum, and water containing much 
lime (vefy hard water), and the want of suffi- 
cient exercise, are common causes of con- 
stipation. 

Treatment. When the affection is merely 
accidental or occasional, a dose of some aperient 
or cathartic is the only treatment necessary ; 
hut when it is habitual it calls for further atten- 
tion. Great benefit m!5y generally he secured by 
adopting a diet free from astringents, and con- 
sisting of a large portion of green vegetables 
and ripe fruit ; particularly avoiding the use 
of ojer-cooked, salted, or dried animal food. , 
Brown bread may he eaten, as it acts as a gentle 
laxative, from the bran it contains. The occa- 
sional use of aperient and emollient enemata 
| may he had. recourse to ; but ftieir habitual 
administration, as well as that of purgative 
medicines generally, by the mouth, is not to * 
be recommended. The bowels, accustomed to 
the continual use of stimulants, act hut laa* 
guidly or scarcely at all without their appli- 
cation. In females, especially of the higher 
classes, the want of proper exercise is com- 
monly the chief cause of this affection. With 
such persons, a short walk, two or three times 
daily, will often do wonders, particularly if a 
little ripe fruit, a few raisins or tamarinds, or, 
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still better, 2 or 3 drum figs, be occasionally 
eaten. In some cases of obstinate constipa- 
tion a cold-water dressing, placed over the pit 
of the stomach or the abdomen, will cause the 
bowels to act in the course of an hour or two. 
When the inactivity of the bowels arises from 
a deficiency of bile (one of the most common 
causes), no remedy is more natural, or more 
effective, than inspissated ox-gall. In cases 
complicated with nervous, hypochondriacal, or 
hysterical affections, in chlorosis, dyspepsia, 
depraved appetite, and numerous other ail- 
ments, this remedy frequently succeeds, after 
the most active articles of the materia medica 
have been tried in vain. 

In the treatment of the constipation of 
infants, castor-oil (£ teaspoonful occasionally), 
or manna to f $z., sucked at will), may be 
given. The introduction (very gently) of a 
little slip of writing paper, parsley stalk, or 
suet, is a method sometimes adopted success- 
fully by nurses. Friction on the stomach and 
bowels with the warm hand, or a piece of soft 
flannel, should also be employed. See Gail, 
PURGATIVE, &C. 

CONSUMPTION. See Phthisis. 

CONTA'GION. See Disinfectant. 

CONTUSION. A hur* or injury to the 
flesh, such as might be caused by a blunt in- 
strument or by a fall, without breach or appa- 
rent wound. For treatment , see Bruise. 

COPATBA* Syn. Copai'va, Copaiva bal- 
sam, Capiv'i, Balsam op capiv'i ; Copai'ba 
(Ph.L. E. & D.), L.; Baume be copahu, Fr.; 
COBAITA BALSAM, Ger. “The oleo-resin, of a 
brown colour, obtained by incision from tbe 
trunk of Copaifera miiltijuga” (B.P.) Most of 
the balsam of commerce is obtained from Para 
and Maranhao. It is packed in casks containing 
from 1 to li ewt. each, or in large battles, or 
in cylindrical tin boxes. • 

Prop., JPurific., fyc. Copaiba, though usually 
called a c balsam/ is not correctly so named, 
as it contains no benzoic or cinnamic acid. It 
is correctly described in the B. P. as an 
* oleo-resin? Considerable variation exists in 
tbe colour, odour, consistence, and transpa- 
rency, as well as in the proportion of oil and 
resin* yielded by different samples, scarcely 
any two •£ which exactly agree. The sp. gr. 
varies from -950 to *996. Brazilian copaiba is 
thin, clear, and £a3e ; whilst the West Indian 
variety is thick, golden yellow, less transparent, 
and has a less agreeable and*somewhat tere- 
binthinate snfeU. Some varieties are opaque, 
and continue so unless filtered. This is often 
♦a most troublesome opera^on. Tbe opacity 
generally arises from the presence of water, 
which it retains with great tenacity. The fol- 
lowing is the plan we have found to answer on 
the large scale:— Place the casks upon their 
ends in a warm situation, and leave them so 
for 10 days or a fortnight* or longer, if con- 
venient They may then be tapped a little 
Aejtt the bottom, when the contents of some 
will generally be found quite trans- 


parent, and may be drawn off and vatted, care 
being taken to avoid shaking up tbe bottom. 
The copaiva that remains foul must be filtered 
through one or more long Canton flannel bags, 
sunk in the bottom of a tin cistern, placed 
over a suitable receiver, in a similar way to 
that adopted for oils ; a few pounds of coarsely 
powdered charcoal being mixed up with the 
first 5 or 6 gallons thrown in. This will 
rapidly fill up the pores of the hag, and make 
the balsam soon flow clear and pale. The 
“bottoms” of the casks, containing the water 
and impurities, may be poured into a large 
can or jar, and allowed to settle for a few days, 
when the copaiba may be poured off the top 
and filtered. A sudden change of temperature 
will frequently turn a transparent sample of 
this article opaque or milky ; it is not, there- 
fore, deemed fit to send out by tbe 'whole- 
sale trade, unless it stands tins test. To 
ascertain this point, a common practice is to 
fill a small bottle with the copaiba, and to 
leave it out of doors all night in an exposed 
situation. 

JPur. } Tests , Sfo. This substance is frequently 
adulterated; indeed, fully one half that sold 
for copaiba does not contain 10$ of the genuine 
balsam. This is particularly the case with 
that sold in capsules, at low prices, in the 
shops. Pure balsam of copaiba may be recog- 
nised by tbe following characters : — 

1. (Ph. E.) It is transparent; free of 
turpentine odour when heated; soluble in 
2 parts of alcohol; and dissolves one fourth 
of its weight of carbonate of magnesia with 
the aid of a gentle heat, and continues trans- 
lucent. 

2. (Chevallier.) A drop of the balsam, placed 
on a piece of unsized paper, and heated until ’ 
all the essential coil is expelled, forms a semi- 
transparent, well-defined spot; hut if the balsam 
has been adulterated, with a fatty oil, it is sur- 
rounded by an oily areola. 

3. (Planche.) 2| parts of balsam shaken 

with 1 part of solution of ammonia, sp. gr. 
•965, forms a mixture which becomes clear 
and transparent in a few moments, and may 
be heated to 212° Fahr. without becoming^ 
opaque. j 

4. (Vigne.) Boiled with 50 times its weight 
of water for 1 hour, it should lose at least half ’ 
its weight. 

5. (Adder.) By agitating the suspected, 
sample with a lye of caustic soda, and setting, 
the mixture aside to repose, the balsam after, 
a time rises to the surface, and the fatty ; 
oil present (if any) forms a soapy, thick mass 
below. 4 

6. (Mourn, de Pharm./ 1842.) Pure copaiba* 1 
may be adulterated with 50 per cent, of a fat, 1 
off (nut, almond, or castor oil), without it \ 
ceasing to give a clear solution with 2 parts j 
of alcohol; but it combines badly with mag- - 
nesia and ammonia. Excess of alcohol, how- * 
ever, separates the oil in all cases. The best ? 
test for detecting the fat oils is the use of " 
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pure alcohol, to which some caustic potash has 
been added. 

Uses , Sfc. Balsam of copaiba is considered 
detersive, vulnerary, diuretic, and astringent; 
and appears to possess a sort of specific power 
over diseases of the Aucous membranes of the 
urino-genital organs. It is hence a favorite 
remedy in gonorrhoea, as soon as the first in- 
flammatory symptoms have subsided, anti- 
phlogistic and soothing measures being pre- 
viously adopted. — Dose . 20 to 60 drops on 
sugar, floating on water, or made into an emul- 
sion with yolk of egg or gum arabic, 3 or 4 
times daily, if the stomach will bear it. The 
addition of a few drops of sweet spirits of nitre 
and laudanum have been recommended, to 
allay the nausea. By adding 1 dr. of oil of 
orange (ol. aurantii) to each oz. of the balsam, 
its flavour becomes far from disagreeable, aufi 
it sits well upon the stomach. Copaiba is afco 
given in capsules and pills. See Capsules, 
Emulsion, Oil, Pills, &c. 

Ohs. Numerous preparations of this article 
| are sold under such names as ‘soluble co- 
; paiba/ ‘specific solution/ ‘salt of copaiba/ 
&c.,* none of these appear to possess equal 
, activity and certainty of operation to the 
1 natural balsam. A3 the whole virtue of 
copaiba as a medicine depends on the essential 
oil it contains, the value of any of these pre- 
parations may be estimated by the quantity of j 
, that article which is found in them. In the 
; case of the first two articles above named, the 
quantity is very small indeed, and in the last 
it is wholly deficient. 

The following forms are current in the trade 
for the reduction (adulteration) of balsam of 
capivi : — 

, 1. Balsam of copaiba, 4 lbs. ; castor oil, 3 lbs. ; 

|mix well. 

2. Balsam, 7 lbs. ; castor oil* 4 lbs. ; yellow 
I resin, 2 lbs. 

3. Equal parts of balsam of copaiba and 
: Canada balsam. 

{ f 4. To the last add, Venice turpentine, 1 lb. 

I 5. Balsams of Canada and copaiba, and nut 
1 or castor oil, equal parts. 

6. Copaiba, 7 lbs. ; nut oil, 3 lbs. ; yellow resin, 
lbs ; Canada balsam, 1 lb. Used to fill the 
cheap capsules ; and to sell in the lower parts 
of London and in the manufacturing districts. 
Bee also Factitious Copaiba (below). 

, Copaiba, FactF'tious. Syn. m Copai'ba pao 
ti"tia, Bal'samum copai'b.e facti"tium, L. 
Prep. 1. Castor oil (warm), 7 quarts ; copaiba 
bottoms, 1 quart; mix, and filter through 
Jannel. 

ft 2. Castor oil, 1 gal.; yellow resin, 3 lbs.; 
Wada balsam, 2 lbs.; oil of juniper, 2 oz.; 

’ | of savin, 1 oz.; essences of orange and 
soon, of each, | oz.; powdered benzoin, 
k>z melt the resin with the castor oil 
- fl benzoin, and when nearly cold add the 
; fences. 

|. Canada balsam, 9 lbs.; castor oil, 7 lbs.; 
I* low resin, 1 lb.; Venice turpentine, 2 lbs.; 


oils of rosemary, juniper, and savin, of each, 
1 dr. ; essential oil of almonds, 20 drops. 

4. Canada balsam, 3 lbs. ; Venice turpentine, 
1 lb.; oils of fennel, juniper, and savin, of 
each, q. s. 

Used chiefly to fill capsules. It is readily 
distinguished from balsam of copaiba by the 
proper tests. (See above.) Train oil or nut 
oil is frequently substituted for the castor 
oil. 

Copaiba and Ka'li. Syn. Copaiba cum 
potassA, L. Drep, Carbonate of potassa and 
water, of each, equal parts; dissolve, and add, 
gradually, transparent balsam of copaiba, until 
the fluid, at first milky, turns quite clear. 
Resembles miscible copaiba (see below). 

Copaiba, Mis'cible. Prep. From balsam of 
copaiba (pure and transparent), mixed with 
j h./f its volume of solution potassa made of 
' double the strength ordered in the B. P, 

< OAv As different samples of copaiba often 
1 requirr slightly different quantities of the 
sedation of potassa, it is best to mix the two 
gradually and cautiously together. Should 
the mature be opaque, a little more of one or 
other of thedngredients, as the case may be, 
will render w clear. No heat must he* used. 
This article U miseibk with water, with which 
it forms a kind of n%k; and from containing 
all the volatile off of tin copaiba, is a very 
valuable preparation. Its activity is considered? 
equal to that of the balsam itself . and it is 
given in similar doses. ' ' * 

Copaiba, Soluble. Syn. , Copa/ba solu- 
bil'is, L. Drep. 1. Heat miscible copaiba in 
an earthen, glass, or bright- tinned eoqper 
vessel, to nearly the boiling-point, ponArt 
while still hot into a separator, cover it up. 
and allow it to cool very slowly. After a ihw 
days, draw off the clear portion from a cock 
or^ hole placed at or near the bottom of the 
vessel, observing to reject the first few drops 
which pass through, and to stop the stream 
before any o$ the floating oil ( oleum copaiba) 
reaches the orifice. A very little concentrated 
liquor of potassa, added before applying the 
heat, renders it more soluble. Thick, trans- 
parent, soluble in •pure water, and resembles 
the natural balsam in appearance. 

2.* Balsam of copaiba and solution of potassa 
(B. P.), equal parts, by vokmfV mix, boil for 
a few «ainutes, and then’ as before. 

Thinner than the last. ;js 

Drop. Less powerful than fKscible copaiba, 
but it sits better oft the stomach, about 

four times as strong m co- 

paiba. ^ See Solutjj ^ 

the oil of copaiba It consist 

principally of eopaibic acid. It has been re- 
commended for gonorrhoea, but is nearly inert, 
even in £ oz. or f oz. doses. See Oil. 

Copaiba, Salt of. %/n. Sal coPAi'&as, L. 
There are two preparations sold under this 
name ; the one, crude eopaibic acid; the other. 



copaibate of an alkali. Neither of them pos- 
sesses the valuable properties of copaiba, which 
reside* almost entirely in its essential oil. “ We 
have taken the ‘ sal copaiba?/ and have watched 
its action on others, hut have not been able to 
perceive any good effects to result from its 
administration.” (Cooley.) 

COPAI'BIC ACID. Syn. Capiv'ic acid, 
Yellow resik op copaiba. An amber- 
coloured, brittle, semi-crystalline, resinous sub- 
stance, obtained from resin of copaiba, soluble 
in alcohol, rectified spirit, ether, and oils, red- 
dens litmus paper, and forms salts with the 
bases, called copaibates. 

CO'PAX. Syti. Copal', Gum copal. A re- 
sinous substance, which exudes spontaneously 
from various trees belonging to the genera 
IZymencea, Guibourtia, and Trachylobium. 
The varieties coidmonly met with in com- 
merce are East Indian copal, or anime, which 
is the produce of Mymencea Courbaril , and 
West Indian copal, obtained from numerous 
species. 

JProp, When of good quality, it is too hard 
to be scratched by the nail, has a conehoidal 
fracture, and a sp. gr. ranging from 1*059 to 
1*073/ Unlike other resins, it h dissolved with 
difficulty by alcohol and* essential oils ; and 
this property, combined wdth its extreme hard- 
ness, renders it very valuable for making var- 
nishes. See Vae-nish. 

COFPEB. Ci?. Syn t Cu"prum, L. ; Cuivbe, 
Fr. j Kupfef, Ger. 

Sources* Metallic copper (native copper) 
is found in many parts of the globe, diffused 
in isolated particles in the form of thin lamina?, 
in loo^e grains intermixed with quartz (copper 
sand, copper barilla), in dendritic pieces, and 
in solid blocks, occasionally of many tons 
weight. The richest deposits of native copper 
are those of Lake Superior, in North America. 
More frequently and more abundantly it occurs 
as an ore, s. y. red oxide, black oxide, green 
carbonate of copper or maTachife, blue car- 
bonate of copper, vitreous sulphide of copper, 
purple copper, copper pyrites, or yellow cop- 
per ore, with sulphur,® antimony, or arsenic, 
and other mofcala (true giay copper ore or 
fah'lerx), as an impure hydrated silicate 
(chfys'ocolla), and as an impure hydrated dky- 
chloride (atac'amite). The most abundant and 
important ore is copper pyrites. It is rprinci- 
pafiy obtained r from the mines of Cornwall/ 
Devonshire, and Cuba. The carbonates of 
copper are* now largely imported from Aus-' 
tralia.%^e metal produced by smelting them 
is genoi^s^^f tbe best quality. 

Prep** give a minute 

description o* pW processes by 

which the reducticSf^^pm.r from its ores is 
effected* but will merely give an outline of 
•the common or Welsh process. This process 
includes six distinct operations, as follows 
1. The ore (copper and iron pyrites), containing 
from 8 to 10| of copper, is roasted in a rever- 
beratory furnace, called a 4 eaieiner/ by which 


much of the sulphide of iron, is converted 

into oxide. 2 . Tlie calcined ore is melted with 
‘ metal slag 5 (a product of a sabseq “ e 1 °* d °|^' 
ration-No. 3), in a melting furnace caUedto 
‘ore furnace.’ The products. ‘ 
termed 4 coarse metal, containing thrown 
copper, and ‘ ore-furnace slag, y hicb * /S 
away. Much of the iron, and the who to of the 
so-called earthy matter of the OTe ’ , . 

separated, as slag. 3. The coarse me , o 
been granulated by causing it to flow from tb ® 
furnace into water, is calcined with free access 
of air in a eaieiner, and a considerable amount 
of sulphur is expelled. 4. The calcined, granu- 
lated, coarse metal is melted, with the addition 
of matters rich in oxides of copper, namely, 

4 roaster 9 and ‘refinery slags' (from the two 
remaining operations, Nos. 5 and 6, respect- 
ively), and native carbonates of copper, or ores 
containing oxide of copper. The products are— 
a regulus, termed ‘metal/ which contains 
about 75 J of copper, and metal slag (see JN o. 2). 
The metal should be in the state of ‘white 
metal/ compact and brittle, with a feeble 
metallic lustre and a dark bluish-gray colour. 
It is tapped off into sand moulds. 5. The pigs 
of regulus obtained by the last operation are 
roasted in a furnace through which air passes*. 
The temperature is so regulated that tijj 
regulus may be melted in from 6 to 8 hours 
The slag is skimmed off, and after a time tk 
heat is lowered, to allow the regulus to solidify. 
It is again melted and tapped into sand moulds, 
the product being called ‘blister copper/ 
6. This, the last operation, is termed ‘ refining/ 
From 6 to 8 tons of blister copper, in pigs, are 
melted in a furnace, and kept exposed for about 
15 hours to the oxidising influence of the air. 
The slag is skimmed off through the end open- 
ing. When the oxidation has been sufficiently 
prolonged, anthracite or free-burning coal, as 
pure as possible, is thrown upon the surface ox 
the metal, and after a short time the thick end 
of a long birch or oak pole is plunged into the 
molten mass. This part of the operation is 
termed ‘ poling/ The wood in contact with 
the copper is rapidly decomposed ; much gas is 
evolved, which causes the metal to be splashed 
about, and every part of it to be exposed to 
the reducing action of the coal. When the 
refiner finds the metal to he at the state of 
14 tough pitch/ the pole is taken out, and the 
coal pushed back from the end opening, through, 
which the copper is then ladled out as quickly j 
as possible, and cast into suitable moulds. For J 
full details of this and other processes, the/ 
reader is referred to Dr. Percy's work om 
* Metallurgy/ f 

In the laboratory, copper is commoulyem/i 
ployed under the following forms : — ft 

L Beak-shot copper. Produced wfj 
simply lading the melted copper from tbe rr| 
fining furnace into hot water. In small 1 um|| 
like peas and beans ; hence its name. Z$|H 
to make alloys, solutions, Ac. * fl| 

& ELBCTROtTPE qobper. A very p&M 
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form, obtained by decomposing sulphate of 
copper in an electrotype apparatus. It does 
not contain lead, whereas most varieties of 
commercial copper do contain that metal. 

3. Feather-shot copper, granulated c. 
Produced by lading the refined copper from 
the furnace into cold water. In small pieces, 
with a feathered edge. Used to make calamine, 
brass, solution of copper, &c. 

4. Copper in plates or poil. Those of 
commerce (best, annealed) are generally em- 
ployed. 

5. Copper in powder. — a. A solution of 
sulphate of copper is heated to the boiling- 
point, and precipitated with distilled zinc ; the 
precipitated copper is then separated from the 
adherent zinc by dilute sulphuric acid, washed 
with water, and dried by exposure to a mode- 
rate temperature. 

Tro$,, Sfo. Copper has a brilliant yellowish- 
red colour, a nauseous, styptic taste, and emits 
a disagreeable odour when rubbed,- is very 
malleable and ductile ; unchanged in dry air ; 
in damp air it soon becomes covered with a 
greenish rust (carbonate of copper) ; slightly 
soluble in dilute sulphuric and hydrochloric 
acid; freely soluble in boiling oil of vitriol (sul- 
phurous anhydride being evolved) ; dilute 
nitric acid dissolves it readily with copious 
evolution of nitric oxide ; heated to redness 
in the air, it rapidly becomes covered with 
a black scale (oxide); it fuses at a full red 
heat ; its crystals are either octahedra or 
dodecahedra; sp. gr. 8*8 to 8*96; it forms 
numerous compounds (alloys and salts) with 
other bodies, all of which are more or less poi- 
sonous; its salts are either blue or green, and 
most of them (when neutral) are soluble in 
water. 

Tests . Metallic copper may he recognised 
by the above properties ; its osfdes, salts, &c., 
by the following characters and reactions; — 
The solutions of copper possess a blue or green 
colour, which they retain even when consider- 
ably diluted with water : — With caustic potassa 
they give a light-blue, bulky precipitate, turn- 
ing blackish-brown or black on boiling the 
liquid: — Ammonia and carbonate of ammonium 
produce a bluish-white precipitate, soluble in 
excess, yielding a rich deep-blue solution .* — 
The carbonates of potassium give a like preci- 
pitate, insoluble in excess: — Ferrocyanide of 
potassium gives a reddish-browp. precipitate: — 
Sulphuretted hydrogen and sulphydrate of am- 
monium give blackish-brown or black ones : — A 
polished rod of iron, on immersion in an acidu- 
lated solution, quickly becomes coated with 
metallic copper* 

Estim., Src, Copper is generally weighed 
under the form of black oxide, but sometimes 
as pure metal ; — By throwing it down from its 
solution by pure potassa, after which it must 
be carefully collected, washed, dried, ignited 
in a platinum crucible, and weighed therein as 
soon as it is cold. Every 5 parte of the ignited 
precipitate (oxide) represents 4 parte of copper 


(nearly); or, more accurately, every 39*7 parts 
are equal to 31*7 of pure metallic copper: — 
By immersing a piece of polished steel in the 
solution, and weighing the resulting precipi- 
tate of the copper (see above). Less delicate 
than the preceding. 

Copper can be separated from the other 
metals by means of the following processes : — 

From lead. By adding sulphuric acid to 
the nitric solution, and evaporating to dryness, 
when water digested on the residuum will 
dissolve out the sulphate of copper, but leave 
the sulphate of lead behind. From this solu- 
tion the oxide of copper may be thrown down 
as before. 

From tin. By digestion with hot nitric 
acid, which dissolves out the tin. 

From zinc. By sulphuretted hydrogen, 
which throws down the sulphide of copper 
from an acid solution. 

From silver. By digesting it in the state of 
filings or powder in a solution of chloride of 
zinc, which dissolves the first, but leaves the 
last unchanged. 

Copper may be separated, in a state of great 
purity, from antimony, arsenic, bismuth, 
lead, iron, tin, zinc, &e., as it exists in bell- 
metal, brass, bronze, gun-metal, mosaic gold, 
and other commercial Jdloys, by fusing it in a 
crucible for about half an hour, along with 
copper scales (black oxide) and ground bottle- 
glass, or other like flux. The pure metal is 
found, at the bottom of the crucible/whilst the 
impurities are either volatilised or dissolved in 
the flux. The proportions for refining com- 
mercial copper are, metal, 10 parts; copper 
scales and bottle-glass, of each, 1 part. The 
Society of Arts conceived this process to he so 
valuable, that they presented one of their gold 
medals to its inventor, Mr. Lewis Thompson. 

Uses, Sfe* The ordinary uses of copper are 
weS. known. In medicine , 3 or 4 grs. of the 
filings or powder were formerly given in rheu- 
matism, and Jo prevent hydrophobia. Some 
of its salts are still used as astringents, eme- 
tics, and caustics. Its alloys are of great value. 
With zinc it forms brass; with tin, brgnze, 
bell-metal, gun*ietal, and speculum- 
metal. White copper is formed by the 
addition of metallic arsenic, and German 
silver is a mixture of nickel, zinb, and 
copper. # 

* Ant . Copper in the metallic state is almost 
inert, but afi its compounds are poisonous. 
The antidotes axe-^-the white of egg, milk, or 
flour, mixed with water. The hydrate ' sul- 
phides of iron, iron filings, and Cyanide 
of potassium have ateo been stroA^ recom- 
mended, and are exhibited in the same way. 
Sugar is likewise highly spoken of as an auM- 
dote. In all cases a strong emetic should fee 
first given. 

Ohs, Culinary and pharmaceutical vessels 
are very commonly made of copper, but too 
much caution cannot be exercised in , their 
employment. Acid syrups, vegetable juices, 
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aqueous extracts, soups, stews, &e., prepared 
in copper saucepans, or boilers, receive a 
metallic contamination proportional to the 
length of time they are exposed to the action 
of the metal. Such vessels are frequently 
tinned, for the purpose of protecting the copper 
from contact with their contents, but this film 
of tin is necessarily very thin, and soon be- 
comes imperfect by constant use. When copper 
vessels are allowed to remain wet or dirty, or, 
more especially, greasy, a poisonous green rust 
forms upon the surface, somewhat similar to 
verdigris. If articles are prepared in them in 
this state, serious consequences may ensue. 
Cases of poisoning from this cause are fre- 
quently met with, and instances of vomiting 
following the use of such articles are almost of 
daily occurrence, without the reason being 
suspected. We *have occasionally seen con- 
fections and extracts, prepared in copper pans, 
deposit a coating of that metal upon the knives 
used to stir them. The ashes of the inspissated 
juices of fresh vegetables, and especially the 
pulps of fruit, prepared in vessels of this metal, 
have exhibited the presence of copper on the 
application of chemical tests. Ketchup is fre- 
quently rendered poisonous in this way. The 
most wholesome material for culinary utensils 
is thin sheet iron, or ti ned iron-plate (tin), 
which is very durable if kept clean and dry 
when not in use. Copper vessels of every kind 
should he cleaned out, immediately before use, 
even though they may not appear to require it, 
and on no account should they he employed for 
any fluids that are the least acidulous, or that 
may have to remain long in them. 

Copper, Neu'tral Acetate of. Cu(C 2 H 3 0;j) 2 . 
Syn. Nor'mal cu'pric acetate, Acetate of 

COFFEE, CRYSTALLISED YER'dIGRIS. Prep. 
Dissolve common verdigris or cuprjc hydrate 
in hot acetic acid, so as to form a highly cqp- 
eenfcrated solution ; filter, and place in a cool 
situation to crystallise. 

Prop. Beautiful dark, bluish -jcreen prisms, 
which dissolve in 14 parts of cold and 5 parts 
of boiling water. 

Copper, Ba'sic Acetates of. Syn. Ba'sic 

CU'PRIC ACETATES, SUB- ACETATES OF COPPER. 

Common verdigris is a mixture of several basic 
aotftat^s which have a green or blue colour. 
One of these (sesqtjibasic acetate) is ob- 
tained by digesting powdered verdigris m tepid 
water, filtering* and leaving the soluble part* 
to spontaneous evaporation. It may also be, 
obtained ii* a state of purity by adding liquor 
of ammonia in small portions to a boiling con- 
centrated solution of the neutral acetate till 
the precipitate is just re&ssolved, and leaving 
the solution to cool. It forms a bine, crystal- 
line mass, but little soluble in cold water. The 
green, insoluble residue of the verdigris, after 
treatment with tepid water, contains another 
acetate (teibasic acetate) j this may be 
formed by digesting neutral acetate of copper 
with the hydrated oxide. A third salt (DI- 
BASIC ACETATE, BLUE ybrdigeis) is prepared 
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on a large scale in France by exposing copper?, 
to the air in contact with fermenting wine-| 

Copper, Ammo"nio-sul'phate of. Syn. Sul- 
phate OF OUPRAMMONJCM, ClfPRO-SULPHATE 
OF AMMO // NIA ; Cu'PBI AMMO^NIO- SULPHAS, L.J 
CtJIVBE AMMONIACAL, Fr.; KUFFEB SALMIAK, 
Ger. Prep. Sulphate of copper, 1 oz.; ses- 
quicarbonate of ammonium, oz. ; rub toge- 
ther until carbonic acid ceases to be evolved, 
then wrap it in bibulous paper, and dry it in 
the air. 

Pur. Pulverulent; dark blue; at an in- 
tense heat it is changed into oxide of copper, 
at first sesquicarbonate of ammonia, and, after- 
wards, snlphate of ammonia, being thrown off. 
It is soluble in water to a splendid purple-blue 
solution, from which the salt is precipitated 
by alcohol in blue crystals. This solution has 
the peculiar property of dissolving cellulose 
(cotton, paper, &c.). The cellulose may be 
precipitated from the solution in colourless 
flakes by the addition of acids. 

Uses, fyc. It is occasionally employed in 
pyrotechny. In medicine , it has been given in 
chorea, epilepsy, hysteria, &c., but is now 
principally used as an injection, as a wash for 
foul ulcers, and as a colly rium, in opacity of 
the cornea. — Dose. { gr., gradually increased to 
5 grs., twice a day. Great care must be taken 
in drying, as it is apt not only to lose a large 
portion of its weight, hut to become of an 
inferior colour. Both the ingredients should 
be separately reduced to powder before mixing 
them. 

Copper, Ar'senite of. Cu(As0 2 ) 2 . See Geeen 
Pigments (Seheele’s Green). 

Copper, Carbonate of. CuC0 3 . Syn. Dibasic 
carbonate of copper, Dicarbonatb of o. ; 
Cupri CABBONAS, L. Prep. Add carbonate of 
soda in excess f?> a solution of sulphate of cop- 
per, and warm the mixture till the pale-blue, 
flocculent precipitate becomes sandy and as- 
sumes a green tmt. Used as a pigment. See 
Gbeen Pigments and Verditer. 

Obs. As prepared above, the carbonate con- 
tains 2 equivalents of water. The beautiful 
green mineral, mai/achite, has a similar com- 
position, but contains only 1 equiv. of water. 
Another carbonate (tribasio c., blue c.), 
occurs as a natural ore in large, transparent 
crystals, of the most intense blue ; it has not 
yet been artificially imitated. 

Cuprous Chloride. CuCl. Syn. Dichloride 
of copper. Subchloride of copper. Prep . 
By exposing the neutral chloride of copper to 
the action of heat. 

Prop. White ; fusible ; slightly soluble in 
water; and decomposed by exposure to the 
air. 

Copper, Chloride of. CuCl 2 . Syn. Neutral 
chloride of COPPER, Prep. From copper 
scales or black oxide of copper dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, and the solution evaporated 
and crystallised. , , 

Prop., $c. Green, acicular crystals ; deli- 
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quescent; soluble in alcohol, tbe flame of 
which it colours green. When gently heated, 
it loses water, and assumes the form of a yel- 
lowish-brown powder (anhydrous cupric 
chloride, or CHLORIDE of copper); at a high 
temperature it loses half its chlorine, and 
becomes converted into cuprous chloride. 

Cupric Iodide. Cu 2 I. Syn. Iodide of cop- 
per, Dini'odide of copper,* Cu'pri iodi'dum, 
L. Prep. By adding iodide of potassium to a 
solution of sulphate of copper, and washing 
out with alcohol the free iodine from the pre- 
cipitate formed. A greenish- white precipitate. 

(Commercial.) To a solution of sulphate 
of copper, 1 part, and protosulphate of iron, 3 
parts, add a solution of iodide of potassium, 
and wash and dry the precipitate. This is the 
preparation commonly known in trade by the 
name of * iodide of copper/ 

Cupric Nitrate. Cu(N0 3 ) 2 . Syn. Nitrate 
„ of copper; Cu'pri ni'tras, L. Prep. By 
dissolving the copper in dilute nitric acid to 
saturation; evaporating to dryness; redissolving 
in distilled water; Altering, evaporating, and 
allowing 'to crystallise; or from black, oxide of 
copper and nitric acid in the same manner. 

Prop., Uses, Sec . * Deep-blue prismatic crys- 
tals, very soluble in water and deliquescent, 
soluble in alcohol. Generally used in medi- 
cine externally, in injections, or as a caustic, 
but sometimes given internally, dissolved in 
mucilaginous liquids. — Dose. § to i gr. 

Cuprous Oxide. Cup. Syn. Red oxide of 
copper, Dinox'ide/Suboxide; Cupri SUB- 
ox'ydum, L. JPrep. Add grape sugar to a 
solution of sulphate or acetate of copper, then 
further add caustic potassa, in excess ; the blue 
solution heated to ebullition deposits tbe sub- 
oxide, which must then be collected, washed, 
and dried. 

A solution of cane sugar, 2? parts, in water, 
60* parts, is poured over hydrated oxide of 
copper (weighed in the compressed and still 
moist state), 9 parts ; a solution of caustic po- 
tassa, 18 parts, in water, 60 parts, is then 
added, and the whole mass well agitated 
together at the ordinary temperature, and 
strained through linen. If the dark-blue fil- 
trate is next heated (continually stirring), over 
a water bath, anhydrous cuprous oxide is disen- 
gaged, and the liquor becomes nearly qolourless. 

Prop., Uses , Sfc. A superb red powder, 
with a metallic lustre. It* often occurs in* 
beautiful transparent, ruby-red crystals, asso- 
ciated with other ores of copper, and can be 
obtained in this state by artificial means. It 
is used as a pigment and a bronze, and as a 
stain for glass and enamels, to which it gives 
a rich red colour. By heat it is converted into 
the black oxide. With ammonia it forms a 
colourless solution, which rapidly becomes blue 
from the action of the air. 

Cupric Oxide. CuO. Syn. Ox'ide of copper, 
Black oxide, Protoxides Cu'pri prqtox'y- 
Btrac. Prep . By heating the nitrate or car- 
bonate of copper to redness. When it ceases 


to lose weight the conversion is completed, and 
the oxide appears as a heavy, black powder. 

By heating in the air the hydrated oxide 
thrown down from solutions of copper by pure 
potassa. 

By adding caustic potassa, in excess, to a 
solution of a cupric salt, and heating the whole 
to a boiling-point ; the precipitate is then col- 
lected, washed and dried. A heavy, dark- 
brown powder. 

Uses , Sfc. Protoxide of copper is unchanged 
by heat, unless combustible matter is present, 
when it readily parts with its oxygen ; hence 
its general use in organic analysis as a 
source of that element. It comm uni cates a 
beautiful green colour to glass and enamels. 
With the acids it produces the ordinary salts 
of copper. 

Cupric Sulphate. CuS0 4 ~. 5Aq. Syn. Sul- 
phate of copper, Blue copperas, B. 
vit'riol; Cu'pri sul'phas, L.; Sulfate 

DE CUIVRE, Pr.; KUPFER VITRIOL, Ger. ; 
Neela tootia. Hind. Prep. (Commer- 
cial.) The sulphate of copper of commerce 
is obtained by the oxidation of native sul- 
phide of copper (copper pyrites); $>y the 
joint action of air, heat, and moisture, the 
copper is converted,* into an oxide, and the 
sulphur into sulphuric acid. The resulting 
salt is washed out, and the solution evaporated 
and crystallised. The water found in and 
issuing from copper mines often fqrnishes such 
a solution ready to the hands of the manufac- 
turers. A large quantity of sulphate of cop- 
per is also obtained as a secondary product in 
the refining of silver, and is occasionally pre- 
pared by dissolving in sulphuric acid an oxy- 
chloride of copper, made for the purpose, by 
exposing sheets of copper to the joint action 
of air and hydrochloric acid. 

• (Pure.) By the direct solution of the metal, 
or preferably, of its oxide or carbonate, in sul- 
phuric acid, or by purifying the commercial 
salt by reorganisation, &c. 

Prop., Uses , Sfc. Pine blue crystals, slightly 
efflorescent, having, an intensely styptic and 
metallic taste. By hent the blue salt loses its 
water of crystallisation, and becomes a white, 
anhydrous powder. It dissolves in 4 parts of 
water at 60° Pahr., and in 2 parts at 212° ; is 
insoluble in alcohol and ether ; and is decom- 
posed^ an intense heat into protoxide of 
' copper, sulphurous acid, and c&ygen. It has 
.been used to prevent the dry rot in timber, 
and in dyeing. It is largely employed as a 
source of metallic copper in the electrotype. 
Grain is steeped in a weak solution of it by 
the farmer, to present the * smut/ As a 
medicine, it is employed chiefly as a styptic 
(in solution) and caustic (in substance) to 
destroy f proud flesh/ and, less frequently, 
as an astringent or tonic (from i gr. to 2 gis.)* 
and an emetic (3 or 4 grs. to 10 orl2 grs|. It 
is exceedingly poisonous. , 

COP'PERAS. This is a generic name for the 
crude utETALLic sudfhaTes. /When used 
, 24 
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without a qualifying adjective, it generally 
means sulphate of iron. 

Copperas, Blue. Crude sulphate of copper. 
See Copper {above). 

Copperas, Calcined'. Prom green copperas, 
heated in an unglazed earthen pot until it 
becomes white and dry. Used as an astrin- 
gent and * drier/ and in making ink and 
dyeing. 

Copperas, Green. Syn. Copperas. Crude 
sulphate of iron. See Iron. 

Copperas, White. Crude sulphate of zinc. 
See Zinc. 

C0P'PERIN‘&. Iron may be covered with a 
thin film of copper by merely immersing it 
{previously scoured clean) in an acidulated 
solution of sulphate of copper, after which it 
must he rinsed in clean water. This film 
soon rubs off, bu? still it lasts long enough to 
deceive the travelling tinker's customers, who 
imagine that their copper kettles are properly 
repaired. Metals may be conveniently coated 
with compact copper to any desired thickness 
by means of voltaic electricity. See Elec- 
trotype. 

COy'ROLXTE. Syn. Dung'stonb, Fossil 
MANURE. This mineral is the petrified dung 
of carnivorous reptiles.*/(Buckland.) Copro- 
lites are found in all the secondary and tertiary 
strata. They contain a considerable propor- 
tion of phosphate of lime, for which reason 
they are largely employed in the manufacture 
of artificial manures. They form the bases of 
Lawes* superphosphate op coprolite ma- 
nure, The nodules, after being washed, are 
ground to powder in a mill, and mixed with an 
equal weight of oil of vitriol. 

COPTIS TEETA. (Ind. Ph.) Syn. Coptis, 
or Mishmi tita. Sal. Mishmel mountains, 
east of Assam. Officinal part. Jhe dried 
root {Coptidis Radix), imported into Bengal 
from Assam, in small rattan baskets, each con- 
taining from X to 2 ounces of the drug. This 
consists of pieces of a woody rhizome, of the 
thickness of a small goose-quill and from 1 to 
2 inches in length, often contracted at one ex- 
tremity into a short weody stem ; the surface 
is usually rough, irregular,' ‘more or less annu- 
l&ted, and marked with the remains of rootlets 
in l;he shape of short spiny points. Externally, 
yellowish-brown; internally, much brighter, 
frequently of a golden-yellow colour, dfchibit- 
ing on fractufe a radiated structure. Taste,* 
persistently bitter, and when chewed tinges* 
the saliva fellow. Contains neither tannic nor 
gallic acid, but abounds with a yellow, bitter 
principle, soluble in water and aleohoL— Prop. 
Bure bitter tonic . — Therapeutic uses. In de- 
bility, convalescence after fevers, and other 
debilitating diseases, atonic dyspepsia, and in 
mild forms of intermittent fevers.— Dose. 10 
to 15 grs. of the powdered root, thrice daily. 

Tincture of Coptis ITinctum Coptidis). 
Take of coptis root, in coarse powder, 2$ oz. ; 
proof spirits, 2 pints. Macerate for 7 days in a 
<toed vessel, with occasional agitation ; strain. 
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press, filter, and add sufficient proof spirit to 
make 1 pint. — Do$e. £ to 2 fl. oz. 

Infusion of Coptis {Infusum Coptidis). 
Take of coptis root, in coarse powder, 5 drs. ; 
boiling water, 1 pint. c Infuse in a covered 
vessel for 2 hours, and strain. — Dose. 1 to 2 
fiL oz., thrice daily. 

COR'AL. Syn. Coral'lium, L. The com- 
prehensive term for all calcareous or stony 
structures secreted Joy the marine asteroid 
polypes, or zoophytes. The red coral of 
commerce, which is so largely employed for 
beads, ear-rings, and other ornaments, may he 
described as the internal skeleton of Corallimn 
rubrum. 

Coral, Red (Factitious). Syn. Coral'lium 
ru'brum eacti"tium, L. Prepared chalk, 
coloured with a little sesquioxide of iron or 
rose pink, and passed through a sieve. Sold 
by the druggists for powdered coral. 

Coral, Prepared' Red. Syn. Coral'lium 
ru'brum prepara'tum. Levigated coral was 
formerly used in medicine as an antacid or 
absorbent, and is still occasionally employed 
as a dentifrice. It consists almost entirely of 
carbonate of lime, coloured with red oxide of 
iron, and possesses no advantage oyer good 
chalk. It is prepared in a similar manner as 
chalk. 

CORDIALS, Syn. Cardi'aoa, L. Warm, 
stimulating, restorative medicines, that tend 
to raise the spirits and promote the circula- 
tion. The principal cordial medicines are no- 
ticed under the heads Tincture and Syrup. 
See also Patent Medicines. 

Cordials. Aromatised and sweetened spirits 
used as beverages. See Liqueur. 

CORIAK'DER. Syn. (Coriander pruit, 
CORIANDRI PRUCTUS, B. P.) ; CORIANDERS, 
C. SEED ; CORIANDRUM (Ph. L. E. & D.), L. 
"The ripe fruffc of the Coriandrum sativum, 
dried." (B, P.) Coriander is chiefly used by 
confectioners and distillers as a flavouring in- 
gredient. In the East it is much employed as 
a condiment, being an ingredient in curry 
powder. It is aromatic, carminative, and 
stimulant; and more effectually covers the 
taste of senna than any other substance. — 
Dose. 20 to 60 grs.; chiefly used as a cor- 
rective or adjuvant in compound medicines* 

CORK. The outer bark of the Quercrn 
Suber or cork oak, a tree common in southern 
France, Italy and Spain. The hark obtained 
from the younger branches of the same tree is 
employed for tanning. See Alcornogo. 

Cork, A stopple or plug for a bottle or jar 
cut from the above substance. The common 
practice of employing inferior corks for the 
purpose of stopping the mouths of bottles is 
often productive of considerable loss, from the 
air being only partially excluded, and the 
contents suffering in consequence. Many a 
large bin of valuable wine has become, from 
this cause, in less than a , year, little better 
than sour ‘Cape/ Chemical preparations 
often suffer from a similar cause. The best 
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corks are those called e velvet corks,’ and of 
these the finest qualities are imported from 
France. No pains should he spared to obtain 
sound and soft cork for connecting the com- 
bustion- and drying.tubes used in organic 
analysis. 

Several attempts have been made to in- 
troduce cork- cutting by machinery, but they 
have hitherto failed to supersede hand labour. 

Cork-bo^rer. A thin^rass tube, filed to a 
cutting edge, used for piercing holes through 
corks. Several tubes of different sizes, which 
fit into each other, are generally sold toge- 
ther. This simple and convenient instrument 
was introduced into the laboratory by Dr. 
Mohr, 

CORN. Syn. ClaVtts, L. A homy indu- 
ration of the skin, with a central nucleus, 
very sensitive at the base. The common 
cause of corns is continued pressure over 
the projection of the bones, from tight or 
stiff boots or shoes. They are of two kinds, 
hard and soft. The first grow on the ex- 
posed portions of the joints ; the last, between 
the toes. 

Preven. This consists in keeping the feet 
clean, by frequent ablution with warm water, 
and in the use of easy, soft boots and shoes. 
Without the latter precaution, corns will gene- 
rally return, even after they appear to have 
been perfectly removed. 

Treatment. After soaking the feet in warm 
water for a few minutes, pare the corns as 
close as possible with a sharp knife, taking 
care not to make them bleed. They may now 
be touched over with a little lunar canstic, or 
nitric acid, or a little concentrated acetic acid 
or aromatic vinegar. The last two do not 
stain the skin. The first is used by merely 
rubbing it on the corns, previously slightly 
moistened with water,* the otfiers, by moisten- 
ing the corns with them, by means of a small 
strip of wood, or, preferably, a rod of glass ; 
due care being taken not to allow the liquid 
to touch the neighbouring parts. This treat- 
ment, adopted every 3 or 4 days for 10 days 
or a fortnight, accompanied by the use of soft, 
loose shoes, will generally effect a cure. It 
has been recommended to remove large corns 
by ligatures of silk, applied as close to their 
base as possible, and tightened daily until 
they drop off ; but this plan is tedious, and 
often inconvenient, and is cot always suc- 
cessful. Another mode of extirpation is, the 
application of a small blister, which will fre- 
quently raise them with the skin out of their 
beds. In this case the exposed surface must 
be dressed with a little simple ointment. Soft 
corns may be removed by applying ivy leaf, 
previously soaked in strong vinegar, changing 
the piece every morning; or by placing a 
dressing of soap cerate, spread on a bit of lint 
or old rag, between tbe toes. One of the 
simplest and best remedies for hard corns, and 
which has received the sanction of high medi- 
«C£d authority, is to wear upon the toe or part 


affected a small, circular piece of soft leather, 
or, still better, a piece of amadou, spread with 
diachylon, or some other emollient plaster, and 
having a hole cut in the centre, corresponding 
to the size of the corn. (Sir B. Brodie.) By 
this means the pressure of the boot or shoe is . 
equalised, and the apex of the com protected 
from injury. The following *ire among the 
most useful of the popttlae eemelies eoe 

COENS : — 

Corns, Causftic for. Prep. From tincture of 
iodine and chloride of antimony, of each, 1 dr.; 
iodide of iron, 3 grs. ; mix. It is applied with 
a camel-hair brush, after paring the corn. 2 
to 4 applications are said to effect a cure. 

Obs. Most of the remedies noticed below 
really act as caustics. 

Corns, lo'tion for. Prep. , 1. A solution of 
sal-ammoniac, 1 part; in proof spirit, 4 parts. 

2. A concentrated aqueous solution of sul- 
phate of copper. To he applied night and 
morning. 

Corn Plasters. Prep. 1, From white dia- 
chylon, 3 parts; yellow resin, 2 parts; verdi- 
gris, 1 part; melted together, and spread on 
leather. m 

2. From galbanum plaster, 1 oz.; verdigris, 

1 dr. ; as the last. ? 

3. From resin platter, 2 oz.; black pitch, 
1 oz. ; verdigris and sal-ammoniac, of each, 
| dr. 

4. To tbe last add powdered opium, 1 dr. 
Recommended to allay pain, &c, 

5. (W. Cooley.) A piece of spread adhesive 

plaster is placed upon a table, and a piece of 
card paper having a round hole cut in it the 
size of the central portion of the corn is laid 
upon it ; the exposed part is then softened by 
bolding a piece of heated iron for a second or 
two near it ; the card paper is then instantly 
re«noved, and nitrate of silver, in fine powder, 
is sprinkled over the part which has been 
warmed. As soon as the whole is cold, the 
loose powder^s shaken off, and the plaster is 
ready for use. Very cleanly and convenient. 
Two or three applications seldom fail to effect 
a cure, • 

6. (Mechanical Coen Plastees.) From 
conynon adhesive plaster spread on buckskin, 
amadou, or vulcanised India rubber, oat into 
pieces, and a circular bole corresponding to tbe 
# size off*the corn punched in each. 

Com SolVent. Prep. 1. Carbonate of po- 
fassa or pearlash^contained in an open jar of 
bottle, set in a damp place, until it deliquesces 
into an oil-like liquid (oil of tartar). Applied 
by means of a feather, or a small piece of rag 
dipped in it is bound* on tbe corn, 

2. Hydrate of potassa, 1 dr.; rectified spirit, 

1 oz. ; dissolve. As No. 1. * 

3. Carbonate of potassa, with smalts, ochre* 
or bole, q. s, to give it the required colour. 
It must be kept dry* in a well-eorked bottle. 
A pinch is placed on the corn, and confined by 
means of adhesive plaster or rag. *[?. s 1 

4. Carbonate of soda, 1 oz., fii^y powdereel 
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and mixed with lard, l oz. Applied on linen 
rag every night. 

5. (Sir H. Davy’s.) Carbonate of potassa, 
2 parts; salt of sorrel, 1 part; each in fine 
powder; mix, and place a small quantity on 
the corn for four or five successive nights, 
binding it on with a rag. 

Obs. Care must be taken, in all cases, to 
pare the corn moderately close before applying 
the remedy ; hut in no case should any of the 
above be applied to a raw surface . 

Corns, Pommade' for. Prep. 1. Powdered 
verdigris, 1 dr. ; savine ointment, 7drs. 

2. Dried carbonate of soda, 3 drs, ; lard, 5 
drs. ; verdigris or smalts, q. s. to give a slight 
tinge of green or blue. Applied on a piece of 
rag. 

eORRO'SIVE SUBLIMATE. See Mercury. 

CORUN'DUM. See Emery. 

COSMETICS. Syn. Cosmet'ica, L.; Cos- 
METIQUES, Pr. External applications em- 
ployed for the purpose of preserving or re- 
storing personal beauty. The term is generally 
understood to refer to substances applied to 
the cuticle, to improve the colour and clear- 
ness the complexion ; but some writers have 
included under this head every topical appli- 
cation used with the Jjke intention. Hence 
cosmetics may be diviued into— cutaneous 
CO&METICS, or those applied to the skin; hair 
cosmetics, or such as are employed to promote 
the growth and beauty of the hair; and 
TEETH cosmetics, or such as are used to 
cleanse and beautify the teeth. See Bald- 
ness, Cosmetique, Dentifrice, Depila- 
tory, Hair-Dye, Pommade, Tooth Powder, 
&c. 

COSMETIQUE. [Pr.] Hard pomatum, 
formed into a cake or stick for the toilet. It 
is sometimes coloured black or lawn, the 
pigments being added in the state of an im- 
palpable powder. 

1. (Black — Cosmetique Noir.) From good 
lard, 5 parts ; wax, 2 parts ; (or, Hard pomatum, 

7 parts;) melt, stir in levigated ivory black, 

2 parts ; and pour it into moulds of tinfoil ; 
which are afterwards «to placed in paper 
sheaths, 

(Brown — Cosmetique Brun.) As # the 
last, but using levigated umber for 4 plain 
brown,’ and levigated terra di Sienna for < au- 
burn’ and * chestnut/ • 

3. (White, <5r Plain— Cosmetique Blanc.^ 
The same, without colouring matter. 

Obs. They are generally scented .with musk* 
ambergris, or cassia. 

Use. The above are used to colour mous- 
taches, eyebrows, whiskers, Ac., as well as to 
keep the hair in its place. The labels on the 
packets before us have — “pour fixer et lisser 
les cheveux/’ The application must be re- 
newed daily, as the cosmetique is. gradually 
removed fey friction, and perfectly so fey soap- 
and-water. 

COTABJKf'IHE, A crystallisable substance 
Stained from the mother-liquors of opianic 


acid. It is basic, very soluble, and bitter. 
Hydrochlorate of cotarnine is soluble and crys- 
talline. 

COTTON. Syn. Gossyfium, L. The cotton 
of which textile fabrics are made consists of 
hairs covering the seeds of certain plants be- 
longing to the natural order Malvaceae , or the 
Mallow family. Our commercial cotton ap- 
pears to be derived from four distinct species, 
viz;. : — ^ 

Gossypium arboreum. The tree cotton, 
an Indian species. Unlike the other cotton 
plants, it has the dimensions of a small tree. 
The cotton-hairs are remarkably soft and 
silky, and are woven by the natives into very 
fine muslin, used for turbans by the privileged 
classes only. 

Gossypium Barbadense. The ‘Barbadoes’ 
or ‘ Bourbon cotton plant/ This is the species 
which yields all our best cotton. In the small 
American islands which fringe the coast from 
Charlestown to Savannah, this plant has pro- 
duced the celebrated ‘sea-island cotton/ which 
is unrivalled for the length of its * staple,’ its 
strength, and silkiness. 

Gossypium herbaeeum. The common cotton- 
plant of India. It produces the Surat cotton 
of commerce. 

Gossypium Peruvianum or acuminatum. A 
species supposed to be indigenous to America. 
It furnishes the South American varieties of 
cotton, as Pernambuco, Peruvian, Maranham, 
and Brazilian. 

Identif. See Linen. 

Dyeing. The fibres of cotton have nearly 
the same affinity for mordants and the colour- 
ing matter of dyed stuffs as linen, and may 
be treated in the same manner. See Dyeingi-, 
Linen, &c. 

COTTON, GUN-. See Pyroxylin. 

# COUGH. Syn. Tus'sis, L. The sudden and 
violent expulsion of air from the lungs. It is 
generally symptomatic of other affections, 
but is sometimes idiopathic, or a primary 
disease. Many cases of cough depend upon 
the extension of catarrh to the trachea and 
bronchise, which thus become loaded with 
mucus or phlegm, which they endeavour to 
throw^ off by the convulsive effort called 
coughing. In some cases it is caused by a 
vitiation and inspissation of the secretions, 
arising from the imperfect action of the ab- 
sorbents; this is the common cause of the 
dry cough of old people. Idiopathic cough is 
not considered dangerous in itself, or while 
running its regular course, but it is often pro- 
ductive of most serious consequences, by super- 
inducing the inflammation of some organ, or 
laying the foundation of phthisis. ' 

Cough is sometimes attended by copious 
expectoration, and at other times exists with- 
out any ; it has hence been distinguished into 
moist or mucous cough, and dry cough. 

Treatment L That of common catarrhal cough 
consists in allaying the irritation as much as 
possible, by demulcents and expectorants, as 
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mucilaginous drinks and lozenges, which act 
upon the glottis, and sympathetically upon 
the trachea and bronchise. Among the first 
may be mentioned, almond milk, barley water, 
refined Spanish juice, gum arabic, and a mixture 
of the last two made into lozenges ,* among the 
second, the most innocent and convenient is 
ipecacuanha, in the shape of lozenges, 2 or 3 
of which may he slicked whenever the cough is 
troublesome. A light diet should be adopted, 
the bowels kept slightly relaxed by the use of 
gentle aperients, and a mild and equable tem- 
perature sought as much as possible. When 
this plan does not succeed, recourse may be 
had to an emetic, followed by small doses of 
Dover’s powders, and extract or tincture of 
henbane, or squill pill. When a cough is 
troublesome at night, and unattended with 
fever, a small dose of laudanum, or tincture of 
henbane, taken on going to rest, will generally 
procure sleep. In the treatment of dry cough, 
the more stimulating expectorants are useful, 
as garlic, apamoniacum, styrax, and benzoin, 
combined with narcotics and sedatives, as 
henbane, hemlock, and opium* A diaphoretic 
opiate is also very useful, especially in the 
cough of old people. See Draught, Emulsion, 
Mixture, Pills, &c. 

COWMARIK (koo-). Syn. Cu'marin. The 
odorous principle of the fruit or bean of 
Dipteryx odorata (tonquin bean). It exists in 
several other plants, as Meliloius officinalis , 
Asperula odorata, and Anthoxanthum odo- 
ratum, 

Prep. Prom the sliced tonquin beans, by 
macerating in hot alcohol ; straining through 
cloth, and distilling off the greater part of the 
spirit. The syrupy residue deposits, on stand- 
ing, crystals of coumarin, which must be 
purified from fat oil by pressure, and then 
crystallised from hot water. 

Prop . Slender, brilliant, colourless needles ; 
fusible at 122° Fahr., and distilling at a higher 
temperature without decomposition. It has a 
fragrant odour and burning taste; it is very 
slightly soluble in cold water, more freely in 
hot water, and also in alcohol. 

COUHTER-IR'RITANTS. In medicine and 
pharmacy, substances applied to the surface 
of the body to establish a secondary morbid 
action, with the view of relieving one already 
existing. In painful and spasmodic affections* 
as neuralgia, spasms, and cj%mp ; in rheuma- 
tism, lumbago, swelled and painful joints; in. 
headache, sore throat, sprains, languid glandu- 
lar tumours, and many other cases, this class 
of medicines often proves extremely valuable. 
The counter-irritants which are best known 
are blisters, mustard poultices, hartshorn-and- 
oil, and liniment of ammonia. 

COURT PLASTER. See Plaster. 

COW DUNG. This substance was formerly 
employed in large quantities by the calico 
printers. Recently, a mixture of sulphate, 
carbonate, and phosphate of lime and soda, with 
British gum or bran, has been successfully 


—CRAYONS. 

tested as a substitute for it, and has the ad- 
vantage of clea diness and economy. 

COW'HAGE. Y m. CowYtch ; Mucu'na (Ph. 

L. E. & D.), D.' X " The hairs of the fruit 
Mueuna pruriens w (Ph. L.). “ The hairs from 
the pods " (Ph. E.). “ The hairy down ” (Ph. 
D.). It occasions violent itching when it 
comes in contact with the $kin, which can 
only he allayed by a solution of green vitriol, 
or by oil. It is frequently administered as a 
vermifuge, made into a confection, by scraping 
the hair off a pod into treacle, syrup, or 
honey, for a morning dose, which is repeated 
for 3 or 4 successive days, followed by a brisk • 
purge. It acts more effectually if its admi- 
nistration has been preceded by a gentle 
emetic. 

COWS. See Dairy. 

CRAB. See Shell-eish* 

CRACKNELS. Small, brittle cakes or bis- 
cuits, made by first boiling and then baking 
paste. Prep. To fiour, 1 pint, add a little 
grated nutmeg, the yolks of 2 eggs, 2 or 3 
spoonfuls of rose-water, and cold water, q. s, 
to make a paste ; then roll in butter, \ lb., and 
make it into shapes. In one hour put them 
into a kettle of boiling water, and boif them 
until they swim, th*n throw them into cold 
water; take them 5ut, and when dry, hake 
them on tins. Those of the shops contain 
less butter, and the rose-water is omitted. 

CRACKNUTS. Thin and sweet cakes or 
wafers. Prep. 1. Flour, 1 lb. ; sugar, | lb. ; 
melted butter, i lb, ; 6 or 7 eggs, well beaten ; 
make a paste with a glassful of raisin wine and 
a little water ; add caraways, roll it out as 
thin as paper, cut it into shapes with a 
tumbler, wash the pieces with the white of 
egg, and dust them over with powdered sugar. 

2. As ihe last, but using £ lb. more fiour. 

* CRAMP. See Spasms. 

CRAPE is cleaned by rinsing it in ox-gall 
and water, to remove the dirt ; afterwards in 
pure water, Abo remove the gall; and lastly, in 
a little gum- water, to stiffen and crisp it. It 
is then clapped between the hands until dry. 

CRAY-FISH. See £hell-eish. 

CRAY'ONS, Colouring substances made up 
in(p small cylinders or any other convenient 
form for use in writing or drawing. , * 

Crayons, Drawing. Prep. 1. Spermaceti, 

3 oz.f boiling water, 1 pint; agitate together 
till they form a species of emission ; add bone 
ash, 1 lb. (or more, previously reduced to an 
impalpable powder), and colouring*matter, q. s. 
to give the proper tint ; reduce the whole to a 
perfectly homogeneous paste, and form it into . 
crayons. * , 1 

2. Pipeclay and the finest prepared chalk, 

equal parts; or pipeclay alone, q. s.; colouring, 
a sufficient quantity; make them into a paste 
with pale mild ale. , 

3. White curd or jDastile soap, cut into thin 
shavings, 1 oz. ; boiling water l pinfc;*dissolve, 
and when cold, add gradualisms mibh recti- 
fied spirit of wine as wifi,, rente the liquid 
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barely transparent. With this fluid make 
equal parts of the finest elutriated clay and 
-chalk into a stiff paste, adding colouring mat- 
ter, q, s., ‘as before. For common qualities, 
the spirit of wine may be omitted, but the 
mass will then dry more slowly. 

4. Curd soap, 1|- oz.; gum arabic, | oz, ; 
boiling water, pint ; dissolve, and use it as 
the last. General Lomet uses a similar mix- 
ture to work up the softest varieties of hema- 
tite, with which he thus forms superior red 
crayon. 

5. (Process of the Brothers Joel, qf Paris.) 
Shell-lac, 3 parts ; spirit of wine* 4 parts ; oil 
of turpentine, 2 parts ; dissolve ; add pure clay, 
6 parts ; colouring matter, q. s. ; form the mass 
into crayons, and dry them by a stove heat. 

6. Pale shell- lac, 5 parts ; wood naphtha, 12 
parts ; dissolve, and with this fluid mix up the 
colouring powder, previously stirred up with 
an equal weight of tine pale-blue clay ; dry by 
a stove heat, as before. When this process is 
well managed, it produces crayons equal to 
those of the best Parisian houses. 

Ob$. The composition may be formed into 
crayons by simply rolling it on a slab ; but to 
ensure their solidity the manufacturers gene- 
rally employ a metallic* cylinder of 2 or 3 
inches in diameter, with one end open and the 
other firmly secured to a perforated plate, 
having holes of the same size as the intended 
crayons. Tine crayon composition, in the state 
of a stiff paste or dough, is introduced into 
the open end, and is forced down and through 
the holes, by means of a small plug or piston, 
that exactly fits the inside of the cylinder, and 
which is driven by the equable motion of a 
small screw. The pieces that pass through 
the holes are then cut into lengths and dried. 

The substances employed as colouring mat- 
ters for crayons are very numerous, and their 
choice offers a wide field for the skill and fancy 
of the artist. The pigment having been 
selected, it may be reduced to any shade or 
tint by admixture with other pigments, and 
by * dilution ’ with a proper quantity of elu- 
triated or prepared chalb. As, however, crayon 
colours do not admit of being mixed together 
at the time of using them, like liquid colours, 
it is u$pal to make 3 to 6 different shades of 
each colour, so as to enable the artist at once 
to produce any effect he chooses. r 

Crayons, BtfACK. From prepared black-lead, 
ivory-black, lamp-black, Black chalk and, 
charcoal ar£ frequently made into crayons by 
simply sawing them into suitably sized pieces. 
They may then be put into a pipkin of melted 
wax, and allowed to macerate for an hour; 
after which they should be taken out, drained, 
and laid on a piece of blotting-paper to dry. 
Drawings made with these crayons are very 
permanent, and if warmed slightly on the 
wrong side, the lines wil^ adhere, and become 
alxpost as durable as ink. 

Dbatoks, Blue. From indigo, smalts, Prus- 
sia verditer, &c. 


Crayons, Brown. From umber (raw and 
burnt), terra di Sienna (raw and burnt), Cul- 
len’s earth, brown ochre, &c. ; and some pecu- 
liar shades, from a mixture of black, carmine, 
and either of the above colours. 

Crayons, Green. From a mixture of king’s 
yellow, or yellow ochre, with blues. 

Crayons, Purple. From any of the more 
brilliant blues, mixed with carmine, lake, or 
vermilion. 

Crayons, Bed. From carmine, carminated 
lakes, vermilion, hematite, and any of the 
earthy or mineral colours commonly used as 
pigments. Crayons of red chalk may be pre- 
pared in the manner pointed out for crayons 
of black chalk. 

Crayons, White. From pure clay and 
chalk. 

Crayons, Yellow. From king’s yellow, 
Naples yellow, orpiment, yellow ochre, &c. 

Crayons, Lithographic. Prep. 1. Tallow- 
soap, 7 parts ; white wax, 6 parts ; melt by a 
gentle heat, and add lamp-black, X part ; keep 
it melted, with constant stirring, Tor 20 or 30 
minutes, then let it cool a little, and cast it 
into moulds. 

2. White wax, 4 parts; shell-lac and hard 
tallow soap, of each, 2 parts ; lamp-black, 1 
part ; as last. 

3. Spermaceti, white wax, and hard tallow- 
soap, of each, equal parts; lamp-black, q. s. to 
colour. 

Obs. Some makers melt the soap, wax, and 
lamp-black, in an iron-ladle, over a brisk fire, 
and allow the mixture to blaze for a few 
seconds before adding the shell-lac, which is 
no sooner thoroughly incorporated than the 
heat is increased until the mass again kindles, 
when it is at once removed from the fire and 
stirred until it is cool enough to be poured 
into the mouldsf" This method leads to trouble 
and loss, without any corresponding advantage. 
These crayons are used to draw designs on 
lithographic stones. 

Crayons for Writing on Glass. Prep. 1. 
From French chalk cut into suitable pieces. 
Marks made with these crayons, when ob- 
scured or rubbed out, may be several times 
revived by simply breathing on the glass, 

2, (Brunquelle.) Spermaceti, 4 parts, tallow, 
3 parts, wax, 2 parts, are melted together in 
a cup; and red lead, 6 parts, and carbonate of 
potassa (in fine powder), 1 part, stirred in; 
the mass is kept melted and stirred for about 
half an hour longer, then poured into glass 
moulds (tubes) of the thickness of a common 
pencil, and cooled as rapidly as possible. The 
mass may be screwed up and down in the 
tube, and cut to a point with a knife. A 
crayon is thus obtained which will readily 
write upon clean, dry glass. 

CBEAM. Syn. Crem'or, C. lac'tis, Flos 
lag Tis, L. The oleaginous portion of milk, 
which collects in a thin stratum npon the sur- 
face, when that fluid is left undisturbed for 
some time. By violent agitation, as in the 
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diaphoretic . — Therapeutic uses. Analogous to 
those of squill. 

Juice of CriuTun ( Succus Crini ; Infuswm 
Crini, Beng. Ph.). Take of the fresh root of 
crinum, an ounce ? cold water, 2 ounces. 
Bruise the root in a stone mortar, gradually 
adding the water. Strain, with pressure, 
through calico. — Dose. From 2 to 4 fluid 
drachms, every twenty minutes, until the 
desired effect is produced. 

Syrup of Crinum (Syrupus Crini). Take 
of the fresh root *of crinum, sliced, 8 ounces; 
boiling water, I pint ; refined sugar, 1 pound. 
Macerate the root in the water for two hours, 
bruise in a mortar, press through calico, add 
the sugar, and dissolve with the aid of gentle 
heat. — Dose. About 2 fluid drachms, repeated 
as required. Used as a nauseant and emetic 
for children. 

CRO'TON orb. Syn. Oleum cboto'nis 
(B. P.), O. tiglii (Ph. L. & D.), L. The 
<( oil expressed from the seeds of Croton 
tiglium” or purging croton. Thte oil is 
a drastic purgative, and a powerful local irri- 
tant and rubefacient. Rubbed on the skin, 
it produces a pustular eruption, and frequently 
purges. In this way (diluted with thrice its 
weight of olive oil) it is occasionally used as a 
counter-irritant . — Dose (as a purge). 1 to 2 
drops; in ‘obstinate constipation, lead colic, 
&e. 

CROUP. Syn. Cynan'che labyn"gea, C. 
SUEEOCa'tiva, C. tbachea'lis, L. An in- 
flammatory disease affecting the larynx and 
trachea. 

Symp. A permanently laborious and suf- 
focative breathing, accompanied by wheezing, 
cough, a peculiar shrillness of the voice, and 
more or less expectoration of purulent matter, 
which continually threatens suffocation. There 
are two varieties, acute croup and chronic 
croup. The latter is very rare. 

Tread. Bleeding by leeches or cupping, 
over the region of the trachea, should be 
immediately had recourse to, when the symp- 
toms are urgent ; or violent local irritants, as 
pieces of lint dipped in strong acetic acid, or 
blisters, may be applied to the same part. 
In weakly subjects of irritable constitution, 
bleeding should be avoided. Dr. Larroque 
recommends repeated vomiting, in the croup 
of children; and M. Marotte and M. Boudet , 
have adopted this plan wifih great success. 
The treatment consists in making the patient - 
attacked with dgjbup vomit a great number of 
times within the day, so as to detach the 
pseudo-membrane from the larynx nearly as 
fast as it is formed. For this purpose, M. 
Marotte employs one or other of the following 
formulm#— 

I. Tjftar emetic, I| gr.; syrup o^ipecacu- 
anha, T oz. ; water 2 oz. 

S^mpure emetine, 3 grs, ; syrup of ipeca- 
cuanha and water* of each, 1| oz. 

^ These draughts are administered by spoon- 
fuls every tr\minute% until there has been 
/ 

/ 


3 n 

a sufficient number of vomitings. In this 
manner he says he has been always able to 
make the patient expectorate a certain quan- 
tity of false membrane. This treatment is 
accompanied by the use of small doses of 
calomel, leeches to the throat, and blisters to 
the nape of the neck ; hut it is the opinion of 
M. Marotte that the vomiting* alone effect the 
cure. Out of 25 cases that occurred at the 
H6pital des Enfans, the only authenticated 
case of cure among all these was effected by 
emetics. (M. Boudet.) 

The croup is a very dangerous disease, and 
medical aid should be immediately sought 
wherever it can be procured. It is princi- 
pally confined to infancy, or to children under 
9 years of age; but occasionally attacks 
adults. One of our early . friends, a young 
medical practitioner of great promise, died 
of it, prematurely, after only about 20 hours* 
illness. 

cmr'CIBLE. Syn. Melting- pot; Cbuoi- 
bulum, L. ; Cbeuset, Fr. A vessel used by 
metallurgists and chemists for holding sub- 
stances whilst they are exposed to a high 
temperature. The crucibles commonly; used 
for fusing metals are formed of clay, or a 
mixture of plumbago and clay. For certain 
purposes, crucibles of platinum, gold, silver, 
iron, porcelain, and lime, are employed. 
/Crucibles, Earth'en. Syn. Clay cbucibles. 
From fire-clay, mixed with silica, # coke, burnt 
clay, or other infusible matter. 

Manuf. The materials, having been ground 
and kneaded, are generally moulded by band 
upon a wooden block of the shape of the cavity 
of the crucible. Another method of shaping a 
crucible consists in ramming the ingredients 
intcf a suitable mould, formed of steel or gun- 

aa. External steel 
mould. 

5 5, Clay or compo- 
sition for tanning the 
crucible. 

c, Internal steel 
mould. 

d d, Wooden stand. , 

e. Cord or chain to 
withdraw the internal 
mould or plug. 

* Small crucibles are sometimes formed by 
pouring f slip,* that is, clay mixed* with suffi- 
cient water to give it the consistence of cream, 
into porous mouldy made of a species of 
stucco. A series of these moulds are placed 
upon a table and filled with the semifluid 
composition. By the time the whole (say 50 
or 60) are filled, the * slip * may be poured out 
of the. one first filled, leaving only a very small 
quantity behind to «give the requisite thick- 
ness to the bottom. The second and third 
may then he treated in the same way, until 
the whole number have been attended to. In 


metal, (gee engr.) 

* 
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each mould a perfect crucible is formed, by 
the abstraction of the water of that portion 
of the f slip’ in immediate contact with the 
stucco, and the crucible is either thicker or 
thinner in proportion to the time this absorb- 
ent action has been allowed .to go on. 70 or 
80 crucibles may thus be easily made in less 
than 15 minutes. The moulds and their con- 
tents are next placed in a stove or slow oven. 
In a short time, from the contraction of the 
clay in drying, the crucibles may be removed, 
and the moulds, as soon as they have become 
dry, may be again filled ; by care they will last 
for years. 

Earthen crucibles are used both in the 
burnt and unburnt state. Small crucibles are 
generally kiln-burnt before they are used, but 
the large Stourbridge clay * casting-pots/ 
which are extensively employed in brass foun- 
dries, are never previously burnt. 

The following kinds of earthen crucibles are 
much used in the arts : — 

Crucibles, Cornish. From Teignmouth 
jclay, 1 part,* Poole clay, 1 part; sand from 
St. Agnes’s Beacon, Cornwall, 2 parts. When 
smaller and less refractory crucibles are 
needed, the same mixture is employed, with 
the addition of an eighty part of China clay, 
or Kaolinite from St. Anslell. These crucibles 
are generally made round, and of two sizes, 
of which one fits into the other ; the larger 
being 3 inches in diameter at the top, and 
34- inches high outside measure. They are 
coarse in grain, and of a grayish-white colour, 
spotted with dark specks. They are always 
Mln-burnt. Of all crucibles, none are more 
generally useful for metallurgical experi- 
ments. 

Crucibles, Hessian. From a mixture of 
eqml weights of Almerode clay and sand. 
They are generally triangular in shape, so tint 
the melted metal may be conveniently poured 
out from each corner. They are usually sold 
in ^nests’ of six crucibles, fitting ole in another. 
In the character of their body, and in compo- 
sition and qualities, they closely resemble tbe 
Cornish. * m 

Crucibles, London. From a very refrac- 
tory clay. They have a reddish-brown colgur, 
antf are* close in grain, They are exceedingly 
useful In assaying, as they resist the action of 
fused oxide of lead much better than mcCt clay 
crucibles. Befog very liable to crack, they 
require to be used with care. 

Whits ^luxihg-pots. 'From a peculiar 
kind of foreign clay. They are manufactured 
by the Patent Plumbago Crucible Company, 
and are much esteemed hf metallurgists, being 
well moulded and very refractory. They have 
a smooth surface, and withstand the action of 
fluxes satisfactorily. 

Crucibles, Stourbridge-clay. From Stour, 
bridge clay, 4 parts; Ijurnt clay, obtained 
by pounding and grinding old glass pots, 
£ parts; pipeclay and coke-powder, of each, 
Impart* 


Anstey’s Patent. From Stourbridge clay 
2 parts; bard gas-coke (previously ground 
and sifted through a sieve of ^th-inch mesh), 

1 part. 

Ohs. These crucibles' of Stourbridge clay 
are made large enough to hold forty pounds 
or more of melted brass. They are only dried, 
and not baked. For use, they are warmed, 
placed on the furnace, bottom upwards, the 
burning coke gradually heaped round them, 
and the firing continued until they acquire a 
full red heat. They are then quickly taken 
out of the furnace, and put in again with the 
mouth upwards. If placed in the furnace with 
the mouth upwards at first, they are sure to 
crack. After they have been once used, and 
allowed to become cold, they are worthless. 

Crucibles, Platinum. These are indispen- 
sable instruments in the laboratory of tbe 
analytical chemist. They are chiefly employed 
in the ignition of precipitates, and in the 
fusion of silicates with carbonated alkalies to 
render them soluble, a preliminary step to 
their analysis. The most ordinary form of the 
platinum crucible is that of a cup with a flat 
bottom. They are always provided with lids, 
which are sometimes so constructed that they 
may be used, when separated from the cruci- 
bles, as capsules for ignitions and evaporations. 
Platinum crucibles are not acted on by car- 
bonated alkalies at a high temperature, but 
they are liable to be seriously damaged by the 
caustic alkalies. Precipitates of the more re- 
ducible metals must never be ignited in these 
crucibles, as the reduction of the metals would 
infallibly destroy the vessels. 

Crucibles, Gold, are exceedingly useful for 
many operations, on account of the way which 
they stand caustic and carbonated alkalies, and 
nitric acid, whyjh destroy platinum or silver 
crucibles respectively. Their drawbacks are 
their great expense and ready fusibility. 

Crucibles, Silver. These are much used 
for fusions of alkalies, being much less acted 
on than platinum crucibles, and also for water 
analyses^ from their cheapness and light 
weight. They are easily destroyed, however, 
by acids. 

Crucibles, Plumbago. Syn. G-baphite a, 
Blaceleao a, Blue pots. From graphite, 
ground and sifted, mixed with sufficient re- 
fractory clay to render it plastic# They are 
shaped by hand dh an ordinary potter’s wheel, 
or by moulds of metal like that figured above 
under the head of Eabthen Qbucibles. 

Prop,, Syc. Good blaeklead crucibles, even 
when of the largest size, support the greatest . 
and most sudden alternations of temperature^ 
without cracking, and may be used after re- * 
peated heating and cooling. Their surface, 
within Jewell as without, may he made very 
smoo tj jj p that particles of melted metal will 
not hang about the sides. They are now 
almost universally used for melting the pre- 
cious metals. . 

Crucibles, Porcelain. TheseAaautiful ves- 
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sels are now made in Germany and Prance of 
all shapes and sizes. They are; formed of the 
most exquisitely white, thin, and hard por- 
celain, which does not crack when heated, and 
which is hut little acted on - by the most 
energetic chemical reagents. For some opera- 
tions they supersede platinum par- 

ticularly in the ignition of the pVcipitates 
of the more reducible metals. They "4 -q, . not 
retain colouring matter, and are not porous. 
Their covers are excellently adapted for deli- 
cate cases of testing, the whiteness of the 
porcelain showing the changes of colour in a 
single drop of liquid most distinctly. 

Crucibles, Iron. Used chiefly for preparing 
common reagents, as sulphide of iron, calcic 
chloride, &e., and also for preparing pure 
caustic potassa from the nitrate. 

CRUMP'ET. A sort of muffin or tea-cake, 
very light and spongy. Trey. Prom flour, 2 
lbs., made into a dough with warm milk-and- 
water, adding a little salt, 3 eggs (well beaten), 
and 3 teaspoonfuls of yeast, mixed to the con- 
sistence of thick batter; after standing before 
tbe fire for a short time, to rise, it is poured 
into buttered tins, and baked slowly to a fine 
yellow. Por the table, crumpets are toasted 
lightly on both sides, buttered, piled on a hot 
dish, and cut into halves. 
r CRUST. The paste with which pies, tarts, 
dec., are made, or covered. 

1. (Fife.) Prom flour, 1 lb. ; sugar 4 lb. ; 
melted butter, 4 lb.; 3 eggs; milk, q. s. 
Requires little baking, 

2. (Raised obust, eob meat pies, &c.) 
As the last, but using 6 oz. of lard for the 
butter, and 2 instead of 3 eggs. 

3. (Shoet.) Prom flour, 1 lb. ; butter and 
sugar, of each, 2 oz. ; eggs, 2 in no. ; made 
into a stiff paste. 

Ohs. The quality is imprtJvcd if the whole 
or a portion of the butter is employed in the 
way directed under peep paste. For further 
information hereon, consult the cookery books 
orfeton, Reeton, Rundell, and Soyer. 

CRY OPH'ORU S. See Reebigebation. 

CRYS'TAL. A solid body, having a regular 
geometrical form. The plane surfaces by 
which a crystal is hounded are termed faces ; 
these intersect in straight lines or edges ; and 
these again meet in points, and form angles. 
The axis of a crystal is an imaginary line 
passing through its centre, «and terminating 
either in the middle of two faces or of two 
edges, or in two angles ; and axes terminating 
in similar parts of a crystal are named similar 
axes. tThen the axes of a crystal are pro- 
perly chosen, and placed in a right position, 
the various faces are observed to group them- 
selves in a regular and beautiful manner 
around these axes* and to be all so j&Lated to 
them as to compose a connected pro- 

duced according to definite laws. Tnrniulfci- 
tudinous forms of crystals have been distri- 
buted by mineralogists and chemists into , six 
primary classes or systems* distinguishable 


from one. another by the relative positions 
and* lengths of the three axes about which 
the planes or faces are arranged; while the 
different figures of any particular system are 
distinguishable by the arrangement of the 
planes in respect to the axes. Thus, the cube 
or hexahedron, the rhombic dodecahedron, and 
the octahedron, all belong to t&e regular sys- 
tem, which is characterised by 3 equal axes 
cutting one another at right angles. But in 
the cube each plane cuts 1 axis, and is parallel 
to 2 axes; in the dodecahedron each plane 
cuts 2 axes, and is parallel to a third; while 
in the octahedron each plane cuts the 3 axes. 
The names and definitions of the six crystal- 
line systems are given below — 


1. Regulab system*. 

2. Squaee pbismatic s. ■ 

2 equal axes. 

3. Right pbismatic s. 

All unequal. 

4. Rhombohedead s. 

5. Oblique pbismatic s.‘ 
1 axis rectangul%r to 2. 

6. Doubly o. p. s. 

None rectangular. 


The 3 axes 
equal and rec- 
tangular. 

The 3 axes un- 
■ equal and rec- 
tangular. 

The 3 axes 
equal, hut not 
rectangular. 


The 3 axes not 
- equal, and not 
rectangular. 


CRYSTALLISATION. The act or process 
by which crystals are formed. Tfie frequent 
reference to this subject in the pages of this 
work, and the constant employment of the 
process of crystallisation in tbe manufacture 
of salts, &c., in the laboratory, seem to point 
out the necessity of a few explanatory remarks 
thereon under this head. When fluid sub- 
stances aje suffered to pass with adequate 
slowness to the solid state, or when solutions 
of solids are slowly concentrated by evapora- 
tion, or the solvent powers of the menstruum, 
gradually lessened by cooling, the ultimate 
particles of matter frequently so arrange them- 
selves as to form regular geometrical bodies, 
familiarly known by*the name of crystals. 
This wonderful property, which is possessed by 
a great variety of substances in the mineral' 
kingdom, and by nearly all saline boflie£ is 
resorted to for many useful and important 
purpotes in the chemical arts. It is by means 
‘of crystallisation that the noajefrity of salts are 
obtained in a state of purity ; for in the act of 
passing into the crystalline state, ^he foreign 
substances with which they are united are left 
behind in the mother-liquor. 

Salts are crystallised, either by allowing 
tbeir hot and saturated solutions to cool slowly, 
or by simply evaporating the menstrua as long 
as crystals form. In the first case, the liquid 
is commonly evaporated until a pellicle appears 
on the surface, when the vessel is set aside in 
some sheltered situation nntU eo$dLi$ which 
time the crystals are colleofced, TWese 

repeated for fresh crystals. In the seeoncU 
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case, the crystals are usually removed fro^*e 
liquid as soon as they are deposited. The tost 
method is adopted for those salts that are con- 
siderably more soluble in hot than m cold 
water, as carbonate of soda, Epsom salts, sc. , 
the last method, for those that possess nearly 
equal solubility in both cases, and also for 
many salts which are not required in handsome 
crystals ; thus common salt and chromate of 
potash are crystallised in this way. Many of 
the alkaloids, and their salts, are obtained in 
crystals, by allowing their solutions (generally 
alcoholic or ethereal) to evaporate sponta- 
neously. By repeating the processes of solu 
tion and crystallisation two or three times with 
the same body, the crystals obtained by the 
last operation will usually be found to be quite 


P Many solids may be readily obtained in a 
crystalline state by melting them, and allowing 
them to cool very slowly. Thus, iodide 
sulphur is crystallised by melting it in a flask 
placed in a salt-water bath, and allowing it to 
remain in the water until the whole becomes 
cold. Sulphur and many metals are crystal- 
lised Jay pouring them, in a state of fusion, 
into a hot vessel, having a plug in the bottom, 
which is withdrawn as, soon as the surface 
becomes eool, when the liquid portion runs 
out, and leaves the under surface m the form 
of a mass of agglomerated crystals. I erlectly 
pure wax, sfcearine, and spermaceti, have a very 
pleasing appearance when treated in this way. 

CBYS'TALLOID. See Dialysis. 

CU'BEBDT, A peculiar substance obtained 

from cubebs. . , , , .. , a 

prep. From cubebs (from which the oil has 
been expelled by distillation), by digestion in 
alcohol, evaporating the resulting tincture to 
one fourth, filtering, and then evaporating the 
remaining fluid almost to dryness. The resi- 
duum is left in a cold place until it assumes a 


uuuiu aca u *** « — - . 

semi-crystalline appearance, when it is thrown 
on a Alter, and the fluid portion (Che * eubebme 


of MTcassola) allowed "to drain off. In 24 
hours, the substance left on the Alter is dis- 
solved in 4 times its weight of boiling alcohol 
(sp. gr, *90), the solution allowed to deposit 
its undissolved resin (still maintaining it pear 
the boi&ng temperature), after which the clear 
portion is decanted. The crystals deposited 
as the liquid cools are cubebin. It is £hrified 
by redissolving” it in boiling concentrated alco- 
hol, and the addition of a little boiling water, 
and animaF charcoal, when long, white needles 
will be deposited, if the solution is allowed to 
* cool very slowly. 

Prop., 4*c. It is insoluble in water, and 
nearly so in cold alcohol, hut very soluble in 
boiling alcohol. It strikes a Ane crimson 
colour with sulphuric acid, which remains un- 
altered for some hours; a property which dis- 
tinguishes it from piper^n. Its physiological 
\ 1 action has been but little studied. According 
f to Dr. Garres, this for the most part resembles 
that of cubebs. 


CU'BEBS. patent. From Stourbridge clay 
(B P & u3 r( l gas-coke (previously ground 
The immature*rough a sieve of ith-inch mesh), 

stimutan” stof* 8 crncihleff of Stomrbridge clay 
other peppers-^ enough to hold forty pounds 
appear to possess ^>ass. They are only dried, 
the urino-genital organ: use, they are warmed, 
in affections of the bladdti bottom upwards, the 
and in gleet and leucorrhce.eaped round them, 
the early and inflammatory stil they acquire a 
rhoea, in piles, &c. They mam quickly taken 
water, milk, or bitter ale. again with the 

CU'CUMBEB. The fruit of *e furnace with 
sativus (Linn.). Used as a salad are sure to 
It is somewhat indigestible, but when jised and 
dressed, with plenty of oil, it may be eaten 
without the slightest fear of evil consequences. 
The practice of pouring off the natural juice 
extracted from the cucumber by salt can- 
not he too strongly condemned. See Elate- 

CUD'BEAB. Syn. Pebsio. A dye-stuff ob- 
tained from Lecanora tartarea&nd other 
lichens, by a process nearly similar to that 
used in making abchil. The lichen is watered 
with stale urine or other ammomacal liquor, 
and suffered to ferment for 3 or 4 weeks, after 
which the whole is poured into a flat vessel, 
and exposed to the air until the urinous smell 
has disappeared, and it has assumed a violet 
colour. It is then ground to powder. Its use 
is confined to a few cases of silk dyeing, where 
it is employed to yield shades of ruby and 
maroon; upon wool it gives deep-red shades. 
The colours produced by it are very fugitive. 
Like archil, there are two varieties of this 
dye-stuff — bltje cudbeab and bed cudbeab. 
See Abchil. . , „ 

CULM. In mineralogy , a slaty kind o± AN- 
thbaoite, occurring in Wales and North 
Devon. The term is also applied to any im- 
pure, shaly kind of coal. 

CU'MABIN. See Coumabin. 

CU'MIN. Syn. Cymini semiha, Cyminum, 
L. The fruit (seed) of Cumimm cymimm. 
It is carminative and aromatic, like the cara- 
way and anise. See Plasteb. 

CU'MINOL. A colourless, transparent oil, of 
powerful odour. It exists with cymol in oil 
of cumin. See Cumio Acid and Cymol. 
CU'MOL. See Cumio Acid. 

CU'PELLATION. The process of assaying 
gold and silver and their alloys by means of 
the cupel. See Assaying-. 


UUA'JaJJ. 

CUP'PDTG. This method of topicaLbleedmg i 
is performed as follows;— ^ £ 


The skin being softened by means of 
sponge and warm water, and the hair and other 
extraneous substances being previously re- 
moved, §e of the small bell-like glasses (cup- 
piNG-pftsES; oucubbitu'i^e), having the 
air contained in it raxified hy being, passed 
over the flame of a spirit-lamp, is immediately; 
applied to the part. From the formation of a 
partial vacuum beneath the cup, the pressure 
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of the air on the surrounding surface causes 
that portion immediately under the cup to 
k swell, and the vessels to become turgid. When 
m, this has taken place, the cup is removed, and 
^several incisions are kstantly made by means 
% a scarificator, an instrument containing 
tn^erous lancets, which, by means of a spring, 
ticulL ^ number of incisions at the same mo- 
ot the ifce depth of these incisions being regu- 
retain co^eans of a screw which protrudes or 
Their cov s the lancets, according to the vascu- 
cate case'the part, or the quantity of blood to 
porcelain >jted. The cupping-glass is now again 
single die When a sufficient quantity of blood 
Crucibleoilected in the cup, it is removed by 
c ommon^ roflucing the nail of one of the fin- 
yglSWmter the upper edge, by which means, 
air being allowed to enter, the cup becomes 
detached. The part being washed with warm 
water to remove any clots of blood, another 
cup is applied as before, and the operation 
continued until a sufficient quantity of blood 
' is withdrawn. Sometimes, especially when 
. applied to the scalp, the cups fill so rapidly 
with blood as to become detached almost im- 
mediately on being applied. This method of 
local bleeding is frequently called 4 cubbing 

WITH SCABIEICATIONS/ 

When cupping-glasses are applied without 
the use of the lancet or scarificator, the ope- 
ration is called ‘ dev cupping/ and is much 
used to cause a speedy irritation of the skin 
and reaction, for the relief of oppressive 
breathing, local pains, &c. To obtain the full 
benefit from this operation, the cups should be 
suffered to remain upon the part until they 
, cause an exudation of a small quantity of 
serum, or a considerable amount of irritation 
of the part. Dry cupping has been found ex- 
f tremely beneficial in poisoned wounds ; as it 
acts not only by abstracts jfYhe poison, but 
also, by the pressure the glasses exercise on and 
around the part, in preventing the absorption 
of it. 

Obs. For the operation of cupping, a basin 
of hot water, sponges, and clean, soft towels, 

- should be provided. In clumsy hands, cup- 
ping is occasionally a severe and painful opera- 
tion ; but this is not the case with the skilful 
operator. A good cupper does not exhaust 
much of the air in the cup before applying it, 
but simply passes its mouth rapidly over the 
' flame of the lamp. When it*is held over the 
flame even for a few seconds, the compression 
* of the edge of the cup upon the skin is so 
great, that it checks the flow of the blood to 
.the scarified part. A good cupper also removes 

J e cups without spilling the contents, and 
mpletes the whole operation quickly and 
atly. There are, however, few persons, who 
: are not professional cuppers, who ere suffi- 
ciently expert to exhaust the air in tie cup by 
means of the common lamp; although it is by 
far the best. A good plan is to rarify tbe air 
in the cup by means of a small cone of paper, 
dipped in spirits of wine, or strong brandy ; 


this is ignited and thrown in the cup, which 
is instantly to be applied to tbe proper spot. 
Where cupping-glasses and the scarificator are 
not to he had, wine-glasses, or any very small 
tumblers, may be substituted for tbe first ; and 
small incisions by means of a thumb lancet 
will answer tbe purpose of tbe other. 

The cicatrices of the scarifications leave per- 
manent marks on the skin; on which account, 
when blood is to be drawn from tbe head or 
neck, the glasses should be applied behind the 
ears, and a portion of hair removed in such a 
manner that the part may be covered by what 
remains. 

A most convenient cupping apparatus is 
manufactured by Mr. Bigg, tbe eminent sur- 
gical-instrument maker of Leicester Square, 
consisting of cups and an exhausting syringe, 
so arranged that the use of the spirit-lamp is 
rendered unnecessary, and the operation of 
cupping may be performed nearly as expertly 
by an inexperienced nurse as by the most 
accomplished professional operator. It is in- 
valuable in places remote from town. 

CUEAE'IKE, The vegeto-alkaline base of 
curara, urari, woorara, woorali, or wourali, the 
arrow-poison of Central America. * 

CUECU'MIK. The yellow colouring mat- 
ter of turmeric, obtained by digesting the 
alcoholic extract of the powder in ether, and. 
evaporating the clear ethereal solution to dry- 
ness. A brownish-yellow mass, yielding a 
bright-yellow powder. It is scarcely soluble 
in water, but very soluble in both alcohol and 
ether. Boracie and hydrochloric acids redden 
it ; alkalies turn it reddish brown. 

CUED. Coagulated casein. See Cheese. 

CUE'EAKTS. The currants of our garden 
are varieties of the Riles rubrum and Riles 
nigrum, {Linn.) The first includes bed cub- 
B^jN'TS and white cubeants; the fruit of both 
of which are gently acidulous, cooling, and 
wholesome. The juice makes excellent wine. 
The fruit o$ the last (black cubeants, 
quinsy-bebbies) is aperitive, and has been 
used in calculous affections; th# juice is made 
into wine, jellies, jargs, lozenges, &e. The 
young leaves are u£ed as a substitute for tea ; 
one or two buds, or half a small leaf, impart to 
black tea the flavour and fragrance of^ green. 
The currants of the grocers (Zante cubeants) 
are a ^nall variety of dried grapes. 

* CUE'EY* Sgn, Cubbie, A* noted dish in 
Indian cookery, much esteemed throughout 
the East. Curries are simply stew$, of which 
rice usually forms a characteristic ingredient, 
highly flavoured with fried onions and curry 
powder, to which sliced apples and lemon juice 
are sometimes added. They are made from 
every variety of fish, meat, poultry, garner 
&c., according to the fancy of the parties* 

Curiry Powder, Prep. (Kitchener.) From 
coriander-seed, £ lb,; turmeric, £lb.;rinna- 
mon-seed, % oz.; cafenne, foz.; mustard, 1 
oz. ; ground ginger, 1 oz.; alkpide, $ oz. ; 
fenugreek-seed, 2 oz.; all dried thoroughly. 
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pounded in a mortar, rubbed through a sieve, 
and mixed together. 

Obs. The above must be regarded as merely 
a substitute for Indian curry powder, which 
contains many ingredients not to be obtained 
In England. It should be kept in a bottle 
■closely corked or stoppered. The curry pow- 
der sold at the, present time consists of cori- 
ander seed, turmeric, cayenne, fenugreek-seed, 
and a large proportion of sago-floflr. 

CBS'CONINE. See Aricine. 

CUSPA'THA. Syn. Cusparia bare (B.P.), 

ANGOSTURA B.J CORfrEX ANGOSTU /, RiE, C. 

<ctfspa' / rle, Cusparia (Ph. L. & E.), L. 
** The bark of Galipea cusparia,” (Ph. L.), or 
Galipea officinalis (Ph. E.). A valuable drug, 
imported directly or indirectly from South 
America. — Dose . 10 grs. to 30 grs., as a tonic, 
stomachic, and febrifuge, in similar cases to 
those in which cascarilla, calumba, and 
CINCHONA, are commonly given. 

Angostura or cusparia bark has fallen into 
comparative disuse, in consequence of nux 
vomica or false angostura bark having for- 
merly, in several instances, been mistaken for 
it, and administered with fatal results. The 
leading characteristics of these two barks have 
been pointed out by M. Gibourt, and are as 
follows ; — A 


Characters. 

false Angostura. 

True 

Angostura. 

JFbrm . . . i 
\ 

"■Thick, rugous, rolled 
upon itself. Edges < 
* cut perpendicularly. 

f Flat or rolled 
up, little 
wrinkled, 
j edges be- 
L veled. 

. . < 

1 

f Brown, or greenish- '' 
yellow, presenting 
protuberances or ex- 
crescences, produced 
by the great deve- 
lopment of the corky 
layer, which has a 
still more yellow co- - 
i* lour. „ 

Grayish-^ 

yellow. 

fast*. . . 

| Very bitter « . . . . 

{ Bitter, 

Mmciim ' 
with Nitric 
JcuL „ 

• 

I Bed colour when r drop- ‘ 
j ped upon the bark.. 

) Yellow 

) colour. 


CUSPABT2T* Syn, Angostu"rin, Angos- 
tu"ra. The bitter principle of Cusparia- 
bark. It js neutral ; crystallises in tetrahe- 
drons; is easily fusible; soluble in rectified 
spirits, in acids, and in alkaline solutions. It 
* is precipitated of a whitigh colour by tincture 
of galls. 

CUS'TJlRD. A composition of milk, or 
cream, and eggs, sweetened with sugar, and 
variously flavoured. Custards may be cooked 
either in the oven or stew-pan. 

Drep. 1. (Soyer.) Milk (boiling), I pint; 
sugar, 2 oz,; thin yellow peel of half a lemon; 
and set it aside for a short time ; then 


take eggs, 4 in no., heat them well in a basin ; 
add, gradually, the milk (not too hot), pass 
the mixture through a colander or sieve, and 
fill the custard cups with it ; these are then 
to he placed over the fi^ in a stew-pan, con- 
taining about one inch of hot water, and left 
there for 12 minutes, or till sufficiently set. 
The above is for plain custards; but it 
forms a good basis to receive any of the usual 
flavouring ingredients, as fresh or stewed fruit, 
peels, essences, orange-flower-water, brandy or 
other spirits, &e. 

2. (Rundell.) As the last, hut using cream 
instead of milk, or equal parts of the two, 
with 2 additional eggs. Very inch; like the 
last, any suitable flavouring matter may he 
added to it. 

3. (Almond Custards, — Rundell.) As 
either of the above, adding blanched sweet 
almonds, 4 oz. ; bitter do., 6 in no. ; beaten to 
a smooth paste. 

4. (Baked Custards, — Rundell.) From 
cream, 1 pint, with 4 eggs ; flavour with mace, 
nutmeg, and cinnamon, and add a little white 
wine, rose-water, and sugar; hake in cups. 

5. (Coppee Custards, — Soyer.) Hot milk 
and strong-made coffee, of each, % pint ; sugar, 
2 oz.; dissolve, and add it, gradually, to 4 
eggs (well beaten), and proceed as in No. 1. 
Chocolate custards and cocoa custards are 
made in the same way. 

6. (Cold Custard, for invalids, — Dewees.) 
1 egg ; sugar, a table-spoonful ; beat well to- 
gether; and add, gradually, constantly stir- 
ring, cold water, £ pint; rose-water, 2 tea- 
spoonfuls; and a little grated nutmeg. An 
agreeable and nutritious demulcent. A wine- 
glassful every 2 or 3 hours, or ad libitum, 

7. (Lemon Custards, — Rundell.) — a. As 
No. 1 (nearly), using a little more lemon peel. 
In the same vCy orange custards are made, 
but using orange peel. 

b. From candied lemon peel and lump sugar, 
of each, 2 oz., beaten in a mortar quite fine, 
and added to [either No. 1 or No. 2. Orange 
and citron custards may be made in the same,, 
manner. A little orange-flower- water, or mar- 
sala, or sherry, may be also added at pleasure., 
They are best baked. 

8. (Orange Custards.) As above. No. 7# 

« and 5. j 

9. (Rice Custards,— Rundell.) Boil \ aj 
cupfnl of the best ground rice in a pint ok 
I milk until dissolved, then mix it with a quartf 
; of cream ; flavour with nutmeg, mace, and 4 
t little brandy, and put it into a cup, or 4 

Akh. 1 

CUTCH. See Catechu. . 1 

CUTTBE-FISH. The bone of the Sepi$ 
officinalis of Linnseus, or common cuttle-fish 
(CUTTLE-PIBH BONE; OS SEfrlJE), IS used by 

the law-stationers to erase ink-marks from 
paper and parchment, an application* familiar 
to most schoolboys of the present generation* 
Reduced to powder (pua/yis sr'rlb), it form# 
a valuable dentifrice and. p olishin g powdea*| 
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and is used for forming the moulds for small 
silver castings. 

CUTS, These are incised wounds of greater 
or less extent, and must he treated accord- 
ingly. The divided parts should he drawn 
close together, and held so with small pieces of 
strapping or adhesive plaster stretched across 
the wound. If the part is covered with hlood, 
it should be first wiped with a damp sponge. 
When the wound is large, and it is much ex- 
posed, a good method is to sew the parts up. 
The application of a little creasote or a spirit- 
uous solution of creasote, will generally stop 
local bleeding, provided it is applied to the 
clean extremities of the wounded vessels. A 
good way is to place a piece of lint, moistened 
with creasote, on the wound, previously wiped 
clean, or to pour a drop or two of that liquid 
on it. An excellent method is to cover the 
part with a film of collodion. Friar's balsam, 
quick-drying copal varnish, tincture of galls, 
copperas water, black ink, &c., are popular 
remedies applied in the same way. A bit of 
the fur plucked from a black heaver hat is an 
excellent remedy to stop the bleeding from 
a cut produced by the razor in shaving. 
A cobweb is said to possess the same pro- 
perty. 

CY'ANATE. Syn. Cy'anas, L. A salt in 
which the hydrogen of cyanic acid is replaced 
by a metal or other basic radical. 

CYANIC ACID. HCNO. Syn. Acidum 
cyan'icum, L. Prep. 1. Cyanuric acid, de- 
prived of its water of crystallisation, is dis- 
tilled in a retort, and the product collected in 
a well-cooled receiver. 

2. (Liebig.) A current of sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas is passed through water in which 
cyanate of silver is diffused, the process being 
suspended before all the cyanate of silver is 
decomposed. 

Prop., fyc. Cyanic acid is a limpid, colour- 
less liquid ; it reddens litmus ; is sour to the 
taste; possesses a modified sulphurous odour, 
similar to that which is always perceived when 
any of its salts are decomposed by an acid ; 
it forms salts with the bases, called cyanates ; 
when in contact with water, it suffers decom- 
position in a few hours, and is converted into 
bicarbonate of ammonia ; it cannot he pre- 
served for any time, as shortly after its pre- 
paration it spontaneously passes into a white, 
|spaque, solid mass, to which the name cy- 

f AMBLiDE has been given. By distillation, 
^is^new substance is reconverted into cyanic 

Y'ANXDE. Syn. Cyan'tjbet; Cyan'idttm, 
.tobe^um, L. The compound formed by 
union*f cyanogen with a metal or other 
cal. See Cyanogen, Hydrocyanic Acid, 
the respective bases. 

Cyanide, Al'kaline. Syn* Cetjde cyanide 
oe -potassium and SODIUM. Prep. (R. Wag- 
ner.) Dry ferrocyanide of potassium, 4 parts, 
dry carbonate of soda, I part* are melted to- 
gether in an iron crucible at a red heat, and 


continually stirred until the iron rod comes 
out covered with a white crust, when the 
heat is withdrawn, and after a few moments' 
repose the supernatant liquid portion is poured 
out ou a clean iron slab. This crude mixed 
cyanide is quite as useful as the more ex- 
pensive one of Liebig, and is equally fit for 
technical applications, as electrotyping, gild- 
ing, silvering, &c. See Cyanide op Potas- 
sium. 

CT'ANTNE. A base discovered by Mr. G. 
Williams in chinoline blue. See below. 

Cyanine, I'odide of. Syn. Chin'olinb blue. 
The action of iodide of amyl upon chinoline 
gives rise to iodide of amylchinoline. Addition 
of excess of soda to an aqueous solution of this 
iodide produces a black resinous precipitate, 
which dissolves in alcohol, with a magnificent 
blue colour. This precipitate is the iodide op 
cyanine, or CHINOLINE blue. Many attempts 
have been made to use it in dyeing; they 
have, however, failed on account of the insta- 
bility of the colour. 

CYAN'OGEN. CN or Cy. A highly im- 
portant compound radical or quasi element, 
discovered by M. Gay Lussac in 1815. 

Best obtained by carefully igniting dry cya- 
nide of mercury in a small retort, and collecting 
the gas over mercury-* 

Prop., <$fc. A colourless gas, possessing a 
I pungent and peculiar odour, resembling that 
of peach-kernels or prussic acid; under a 
pressure of about 4 atmospheres,* at a tem- 
perature of 45°, it assumes the liquid form 
(Faraday), and this fluid again becomes 
gaseous on withdrawal of the pressure ; water 
absorbs nearly 5 times its bulk of cyanogen at 
60° Fahr., and alcohol about 23 times its 
volume ; with hydrogen it forms hydrocyanic 
acid, and with the metals a most interesting 
ai^d important class of bodies called cyanides 
or cyanurets; when kindled, it burns with a 
beautiful purple flame, carbonic acid and nitro- 
gen being evolved. Sp. gr. 1’806. See Hy- 
dbocyanic Acid, &e. 

Forms a bromide and iodide when the cya- 
nide of mercury is distilled with bromine or 
iodine, and which are colourless, volatile, highly 
poisonous solids; and two isomeric chlorides, 
one *a very volatile liquid, prepared bypassing 
chlorine over moist cyanide of mercury, and 
the o^ier in white volatile needles, prepared 
»by exposing aqueous hydrocyanic acid to chlo- 
rine in sunshine. 

* CYANU'DIC ACID. Syn. 

Pybo-d^bic ACiDf. A peculiar acid, dis- 
covered by Scheele. It is a product of the 
decomposition of lie soluble cyanates by 
dilute acids, or of urea by heat, &c. 

‘ CYDER. See Cideb. 

CYDGNIHE. The peculiar gum of quince 
seed. It resembles bassorin in most of its pro- 
perries. > 

CY'MIDIirE. An* oily base? homologous 
with aniline* obtained by the action, of ima 
filing# ami acetic acid on nitro-cynSaL 
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CY'MOL. A peculiar hydrocarbon found m 
oil o£ cumin, in admixture with cummol. The 
two bodies are separable m a great measure by 
distillation, cymol being the most volatile 

alkaloid obtained from 
Mtbvsa cynapium,' or fool's parsley . It pos- 
sesses no practical interest. 

CYSTINE. ' C 3 NH 7 S0 2 . Cxs , T ^ 

oxide. Obtained from cystic oxide calculi 
(in powder) by digestion in solution of am- 
monia. By spontaneous evaporation the am- 
moniacal solution deposits small, colourless 
crystals of cystic oxide. It forms a saline 
compound with hydrochloric acid, and is de- 
composed by the strong alkalies. . . 

CY'TISINE. A purgative hitter principle, 
extracted from the Cytisus Laburnum (Linn.), 
or common laburnum , and some other plants. 


DAGUERBE'OTYPE. See Photography. 
DA'HLIA DYE (dale'-y’a). The shade^ of 
colour which is commonly termed ‘ dahlia is a 
reddish lilac. It is produced by combining a 
blue or purple with red when a compound 
coloifr is used. Upon wool and silk it can 
be obtained directly by means of archil or 
cudbear, either alone o- ‘blued’ by a small 
quantity of sulphate of indigo. Upon cotton 
indifferent shades of dahlia are obtained by 
macerating in sumac liquor, working in tin 
solution, and dyeing in logwood mixed with 

some red wood. , . , 

DA"HLINE. A species of fecula obtained 
from the tubers of the dahlia. It is iden- 
tical with inuline. It is not employed m 

the arts. , , 

DAIB'Y. The place where milk is kept, and 
cheese and butter made. . The best situation 
for a dairy is ou the north side of the dwelling- 
house, in order that it may be sheltered from 
the sun during the heat of the day. Ample 
means should be provided to ^ensure venti- 
lation, and at the same time to exclude flies 
and other insects. The temperature should be 
preserved, as mueh as possible, in an equable 
state, ranging from 45° *to 55° Fahr. To 
lessen the influence of external variations of 
temperature, the walls should be double. Or of 
considerable thickness, and the windows pro- 
vided with shutters or doors. In summer the 
heat may be lessened by sprinkling water onH 
the floor, which will produce considerable cold 
by its evaporation. Dairies built of mud of 
‘cob’ are preferred in the West of England; 
and this preference arises from the uniform 
temperature they maintain, on account of the 
great thickness of the walls, and their being 
very bad conductors of heat. In large dairy- 
farm®, where butter and cheese are made, the 
dairy is generally a separate building, and 
divided into 3 or 4 apartments ; one of which 
k called the ‘milk-room f a second, the ‘ churn - 
teg-room;* a third, the ‘cheese-room/ contain- 
ing the cheese-press, Ac.; and a fourth, the 


drying-room/ where the cheeses are placed to 
dry and harden. To these may be added a 
scullery, furnished with boiler, water, &e., for 
scalding and cleaning the dairy ntensils. 

Cleanliness is very essential m all ope- 
rations of the dairy, and in none more so than 
in the milking of the cows. The hands and 
arms of the milkmaid should be kept scrupu- 
lously clean, and should be well washed with ' 
soap and water after touching the udder of a 
sick cow, as without this precaution the sores 
may be conveyed to the healthy ones. The 
milk-cans should he scalded out daily, and, as 
well as all the other dairy utensils, should he 
kept clean and dry. Before placing the milk 
on the shelves of the dairy, it should be strained 
through a hair sieve or a searce covered with 
clean cheese-cloth, as by this precaution any 
stray hairs that may have fallen into themilk- 
pail will be taken out. 

The average produce of a milch cow, sup- 
plied with good pasturage, is about 3 gallons 
daily from Lady-day to Michaelmas, and from 
that time to February about 1 gallon daily. 
Cows of good breed will be profitable milkers, 
to 14 or 15 years of age, if well fed. See 
Buttes, Cheese, Cbeam, &c. Cf 

DAMAS'CUS BLADES. See Steel. Ft 
DAMP, under any form, should be avoided! 

A humid atmosphere or situation is one of tt 
commonest causes of agues, asthmas, rheum; : 
tiam, and numerous other diseases. 

Damp Linen is very injurious, and should 7 
especially avoided. In travelling, when it is 
expected that the bed has not been properly 
aired, a good plan is to sleep between the 
blankets. To ascertain this point, the bed may 
be framed, and a cold, dry, glass tumbler, 
immediately afterwards introduced between 
the sheets, in an inverted position. After it 
has remained cHfew seconds, it should be 
examined, when, if it is found dry, and un- j 
dimmed by steam, it may be fairly presumed j 
that the bed is well aired; hut if the reverse | 
should he the case, it should he avoided. When 1 
it is impossible to prevent the nse of damp t 
linen, as articles of dress, the best way tc&J 
obviate any ill effects is to keep constantly iifv 
motion, and avoid remaining near the fire, oi| 
in a warn apartment, or in a draught of colcf 
air, until sufficient time has elapsed to allori 
of the escape of the moisture. The effect oi 
evaporation is th$ reduction of the temperatun| 
of the body; hence the depressing action J 
damp linen. 

Damp Walls. Ivy planted against the son 
wall of a house is said to exclude dampness 
If a wall is already damp, ivy planted againl 
it will, when grown up, cause it to become drjjj 
provided the brickwork is sound, and the dam j 
ness does not arise from moisture atkacte 
upwards from the foundation. Sometime 
when ivyis propagated from flowering hranche,^ 
it will not adhere to a wall at all; the way te fi 
get over this difficulty k to cut it back to near 
the surface of the ground. The young wooi 
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which will then form will take hold and cling 
immediately to almost anything. 

DAM'SON. A species of small black plum, 
much used in the preparation of tarts, &c. 
Damsons are rather apt to disagree with deli- 
cate stomachs, and also to affect the bowels. 
See Plum. 

DAN'CING. The practice of dancing as an 
amusement or exercise must he almost as old 
as the human race itself. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing its antiquity and prevalence amongst all 
nations, both barbarous and refined, the pro- 
priety and advantages of its cultivation are of 
a very questionable character. In a hygienic 
point of view it can claim no preference, as an 
exercise, over the more simple ones of walking 
and running ; whilst, from the associations it 
frequently induces, and the heated and con- , 
fined atmosphere in which its votaries com- j 
monly assemble to indulge in it, it becomes 
the fertile parent of immorality and con- 
sumption. A celebrated cyclopaedist has, per- 
haps, harshly, hut truthfully, defined dancing 
to be “a silly amusement for the idle and 
thoughtless/' 


pace®* The species Datura Stramonium is an 
important medicinal plant, the leaves and seeds 
being officinal in B. P. It is anodyne and seda- 
tive, but not hypnotic, though it will often 
induce sleep by relieving pain. It affects the 
constitution in much the same way as bella- 
donna. — Dose. 1 to 4 or 5 grs., in asthma, gout, 
headache, neuralgic and rheumatic pains, &c. 
In spasmodic asthma smoking the leaf often 
gives instantaneous relief, but must be ex- 
hibited with care, as the whole plant is in- 
tensely poisonous. USTo antidote is known. 
Another species, namely. Datura taiula, is 
now preferred for cigars or cigarettes. 
Cigars are made from Datura Stramonium 
more frequently than from Datura tabula. 
They are recommended for asthma. See 
Asthma, Cigars (Stramonium), Daturia 
(below). 

DATITEIA. Syn. Datu'rine, Daturin'a, 
Hyosoy'amine. An organic alkali, disco- 
vered by Geiger and Hesse in Datura Stra- 
monium or thorn apple. It occurs also in 
Syoscyamus niger or henbane. It is best ob- 
tained from the seeds. Daturia dissolves in 


DANDELrON, Syn. PlSS-A-BED; Tarax'a- 
chm (Ph. L. E. & D.), L. A common British 
% plant of the natural order Composite. It is 
Msmown among botanists by the names Taracca- 
officinale , T. dens leonis, and Leontodon 
'tiraxacum (Linn.). Its root ( Taraccaci Jdadix, 
tj, P.) is employed in medicine, being diuretic 
Jmd tonic. It is roasted and used as coffee, 
<md when mixed with an equal weight of 
foreign coffee constitutes the article once so 
much puffed under the name of ‘dandelion 
coffee/ A similar mixture prepared with cho- 
colate forms the * dandelion chocolate 9 of the 
shops. The blanched leaves are used in salads, 
and the inspissated juice, extract, and decoc- 
tion, are employed in medicine, and are con- 
sidered as detergent, aperitive, and deob- 
■ struent. Ground roasted dandelion root can- 
not now be sold under the name of ‘ dandelion 
• coffee 9 or mixed with coffee unless it has pre- 
viously paid the chicory duty. See Decoc- 
tion, Extract, &c. 

i DAN'IEId/S BATTEEY. See Voltaic Elec- 
tricity. 

; DAPH'NIN, A peculiar bitter principle, 
discovered by Vauquelin in the Daphne meze - 
or mezeveon. It is procured by sepa- 
Ating the resin from the alcoholic tincture of 
fie bark by evaporation ,* affferwards, diluting 
Si? resito ws *ter, filtering, and adding 
Syfetate of lead. A yellow substance falls 
Upn, which, when decomposed by sulphuretted 
ffdrogen, ^yields daphnin, under the form of 
4pall, colourless, transparent, radiated needles. 
•Pfl is bitter ; volatile ; sparingly soluble in cold 
I water; freely soluble in hot water, and in 
| jpcohol and ether. It possesses basic proper- 
||ies. See Mezereon. 

if DATU'EA. Si/n. Thorn-arple ; Stramo'- 
IJptrM (Ph, L. E. & D.), L. A genus of plants 
pelonging to the nightshade order , or *JL iro* 


280 parts of cold and 72 parts of spiling 
water ; it is very soluble in alcohol, less so in 
ether. It tastes bitter, dilates the pupil 
strongly, and is very poisonous. It *may be 
sublimed unaltered, and may be obtained in 
prismatic crystals by the addition of water to 
its alcoholic solution. With the aoids it forms 
salts, which are mostly crystallisable. 

DEAFNESS. An imperfection or absence of 
the sense of hearing. When deafness is present 
in infancy and childhood, it is accompanied with 
dumbness, or imperfect articulation, in conse- 
quence of the impossibility of conveying a 
knowledge of the sounds necessary for the 
exercise of the imitative faculty of speech. 
DSafness frequently arises from some imper- 
fection or obstruction of the passage leading to 
the membrane of the tympanum or drum of 
the ear. In Some cases this passage is totally 
occluded by a membrane, or some malforma- 
tion of the tube, which may frequently be 
removed by a surgiesfi operation. Even in- 
stances of partial obliteration of this passage 
have occurred, which have been successfully 
treated. The researches of Mr. Yearsley have 
established the fact, that enlarged tonsils are 
.a very^common cause of deafness ; and when 
such is the case, their excision will generally 
effect a* cure. To this form of the affection 
Mr. Yearsley applies the term ‘ tSroat deaf- 
ness/ Another cause of deafness is the pre- 
sence of foreign bodies in the aural passages, 
of the accumulation of hardened wax. In 
these cases the best treatment is to inject 
warm water into the ear by means of a proper 
syringe. When deafness arises from imper- 
fection of the tympanum or drum of the ear, 
the effects of the application of the artificial 
membrana tvmpani invented by Mr. Yearsley 
(moistened cotton wool) are general imme- 
diate and truly wonderful. By its aid persons 
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previously so deaf as to be incapable of bearing 
their share in conversation have been enabl_ 


to hear an ordinary whisper. Insects may be 
destroyed by pouring a spoonful of wa ™ ?b v , e 
oil. or camphorated oil, into the ear over m & , 
retaining it there until the next morning by 
means o£ a piece of cotton wool, when it maj 
he washed out with a little mild soap and w axm 
water. When there is a deficiency of the 
natural secretion of wax, or a dryness or 
aural passage, mild oleaginous stimulants may 
be employed. For tins purpose a little olive or 
almond oil, to which a few drops of oil of tur- 
pentine, oil of juniper, or camphor liniment 
have been added, maybe used with advantage, 

A piece of cotton wool moistened with glyce- 
rine is an excellent application in such cases. 
When deafness is accompanied with continued 
acute pain, or a discharge of purulent matter, 
inflammation of the tympanum, or some other 
portion of the internal ear, probably exists, 
and medical advice should be sought as soon as 
possible. The deafness that frequently accom- 
panies a violent cold is generally caused by 
obstructions in the Eustachian tubes, and goes 
off as soon os the secretions return to a healthy 
stated In some forms of deafness Meters 
behind the ears are useful. A clove of garlic 
wrapped in cotton or gaClze, or a few drops ot 
the mice introduced into the ear, is extremely 
efficacious in nervous deafness. When imper- 
fect hearing depends upon obtundity of the 
auditory nerve, or an extensive obliteration or 
malformation of the internal ear, it scarcely 
admits of cure. 

Deafness, Taylor’s Eemedy for. JPrep, From 
oil of almonds, 1 lb.; garlic, bruised, 2 oz. ; 
alkanet root, | oz.; digest for a week, and 
strain. A little is poured into the ear m 
deafness. ^ „ 

DEATH. In eases of sudden death inter- 
ment should lie deferred till signs of putre- 
faction begin to appear, especially when no 
gradation of disease has preceded, as m 
cases of apoplexy, hysterics, external injuries, 
drowning, suffocation, &c. No sooner has 
breathing apparently ©eased, and the visage 
assumed a ghastly or a death-like hue, than 
the patient, after his eyes are closed, is too 
often hurried into a coffin, and the body, , 
scarcely yet cold, is precipitated into ^ the ; 
grave. So extremely fallacious are the* signs ! 
of death, that* the semblance has been ii*e- ( 
quently mistaken for the reality. By prompt, 
means and judicious treatment, many persons, 
when in such a condition, have been happily 
* restored to their families and friends. The 
effects of sound upon anitffal life is astonishing. 
The beat of a drum, for instance, has had a 
very beneficial effect upon persons in a state 
of suspended animation. At one time, a 
scream, extorted by grief, proved the means 
of resuscitating .a persqfi who was supposed 
to be dead, and who had exhibited the usual 
recent marks of the extinction of life. In 
cases of catalepsy or trance, having the sem- 


blance of death, the action of the lungs and 
heart continues, though in a nearly imper- 
ceptible degree. By placing a cold mirror or 
niece of highly polished metal immediately 
over the mini of impatient, symptoms . of 
moisture will appear upon the surface if the 


most feeble respiration takes place. 

DEBILITY. %!»• Dbbu/itas, 1. weak- 


ne^ ; Languor; feebleness. When this arises 
from a diseased action of the stomach, the 
occasional use of mild aperients, followed by 
bitters and tonics, may be had recomse to. 
When from a general laxity of the solids, and 
there are no symptoms of fever, nor a tendency 
of blood to the head, a course of chalybeates 
generally proves advantageous. See Ammia, 

Ateophy, &c. . 

DECANTATION. The operation of pouring 
or drawing off the clear portion of a liquid 
from the impurities or grosser matter that has 
subsided. It is commonly performed, either 
bv gently inclining the vessel, or by the use 
of a syphon or pump. In the laboratory it is 
j much resorted to in the purification of pre- 
cipitates, or other similar operations, where 
repeated edulcoration or washing is required, 
for which purpose it is preferable to filtration, 
from being less troublesome and more econo- 
mical. In these cases, after a sufficient time 
having been allowed for the subsidence of ttm 
precipitate or powder, or for the clearing of 
the supernatant fluid, the latter is decanted, 
and its place supplied by a fresh portion of 
water, which, after sufficient agitation, is simi- 
larly treated, and the whole operation repeated 
as often as necessary. 

DECANT'EKS. There is often much chth- 
culty experienced in cleaning decanters, espe- 
cially after port wine has stood in them for 
some time. The best way is to wash them 
out with a littuPpearlash and warm water, 
adding a spoonful or two of fresh-slaked lime, 
if "necessary. To facilitate the action of the 
fluid against the sides of the glass, a few small , 
cinders or pieces of raw potato may be used.i 
A spoonful of strong oil of vitriol will aisci 
rapidly remove any kind of dirt from glas^r 
bottles. Decanters which have become furred’ 
by holding hard water may he cleaned with ^ r 
spoonful of hydrochloric acid (‘ spirits of salt'A 
diluted with 3 or 4 times its weight of wateij 
See Stoppees. * • 

DECAEBONISA'TION, This operation 
performed on cast iron, to convert it ini 
soft iron. The articles to be decarbonise 
are packed in finely powdered haematite, 1 
native oxide of iron, to which iron filings aj 
often added, and exposed for some time tol 
strong red heat, by which the exees's of carb <1 
is abstracted or burnt out. The process som" 
what resembles annealing or cementation, i 

DECAY'. See Ebemacattsis. h 

DECIMALS. Byn. Decimal eeaotio mm 
Fractions which have for their denommatfj 
10, or some power of ten; as 100, 1000, &e./ 
the number of ciphers in the denominator! 
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being always equal to the number of figures 
in the numerator. Thus, *2, *25, *125, re- 
spectively represent-^, xtrs-j t< f <nr* 1 he denomi- 
nator of decimals is never written, the dot 
placed before the firstjdgure of the numerator 
expressing its value. Ciphers placed on the 
right hand of a decimal fraction do not alter 
its value; for *5, *50, *500, are each equal to 
a ; but ciphers placed on the left hand of a 
decimal diminish its value in a tenfold pro- 
portion; thus, *3, *03, *003, respectively answer 
to the common fractions Tinr? au -d two* 
Every figure on the left hand side of the dot 
or decimal sign is a whole number. 

Audition and subtraction or decimals 
are performed in the same manner as with 
common numbers, care being taken to place 
the numbers under each other according to 
their several values; as, tens under tens, 
hundreds under hundreds, &c. 

Multiplication op decimals is performed 
in precisely the same manner as with whole 
numbers, merely pointing off as many figures 
in the product as there are decimals in the 
multiplier and multiplicand put together. 

Division op decimals. As the last, hut 
pointing off as many figures in the quotient 
as the decimal places in the dividend exceed 
those of the divisor. If there are not figures 
enough in the quotient, the deficiency must be 
supplied by prefixing left-hand ciphers. Ciphers 
are also added to the right hand of the dividend, 
or to a remainder, when there are more figures 
in the divisor than in the dividend, by which 
the quotient may be carried on to any extent. 

A vulgar fraction is reduced to a decimal 
by dividing the numerator (increased suffi- 
ciently with ciphers) by the denominator. 
Thus, *=*5, ^—*125, &e. 

The value of a decimal, of any denomination, 
is found by multiplying it the number of 
.parts in the next less denomination, and 
Vetting off as many places -to the right hand 
, as there arc decimals, and so on until the 


Aerms are exhausted. Thns, *634 oz. is = 
ft *634, 

8 


| 5*072 drachms. 

It 4*320 grains. 

K 5 drs. 4J- grs, (nearly). 
iKrhe constant use of decimals in the labo- 
: (||tory, in the surveys of the Excise, and in 
Iftmerous chemical calculations, induces ns to 
Ifestbe subject on the attention of operatives 
Jp| others of neglected education, in atfcen- 
Ifje perusal of the above, and a few hours’ 

: Va&ication, will make the matter familiar 

: fciegECOCfTION. Syn. Decoct'um, L. An 
[ 1 ieous solution of the active principles of any 
j distance obtained by boiling ; also the pro- 
gress of preparing such solutions* 


The effect of decoction in water differs 
greatly from that of infusion. At the tem- 
perature of 212° Fahr., the essential oils and 
aromatic principles of vegetables are dissipated 
or decomposed; while by infusion in hot 
water, in covered vessels, they remain for the 
most part uninjured. * The solvent powers of 
boiling water are, however, much greater than 
those of hot water ; and many Vegetable prin- 
ciples scarcely acted on by the one are freely 
soluble in the other. This is the case with 
many of the alkaloids, on which the medicinal 
virtues of several vegetables depend. On the 
other hand, the solutions of many substances, 
though more readily made by boiling, are 
speedily weakened or rendered inert by ebul- 
lition, in consequence of the active principles 
being either volatilised along with the steam, 
or oxidised or decomposed by exposure to the 
atmosphere. This is particularly the case 
with substances abounding in extractive or 
astringent matter. When the medicinal pro- 
perties of vegetables are volatile, or are injured 
by a strong heat, infusion should he had 
recourse to, in preference to boiling; but 
when a solution of the fixed constituents is 
alone sought, decoction is preferable. * 

The substances employed for making decoc% 
tions should he well bruised, or reduced to a 
very coarse powder, or, if fresh and soft, they 
should he sliced small. In the former case, 
any very fine powder or adhering dust should 1 
be removed with a sieve, as its presence tends 
to make the product thick and disagreeable, 
and also more troublesome to strain. The 
vessel in which the ebullition is conducted 
should he furnished with an accurately fitting 
cover, the better to exclude the air ; and the 
application of the heat should he so conducted 
that the ijuid may he kept simmering, or 
onV gently boiling, as violent boiling is not 
only quite unnecessary, hut absolutely injurious 
to the quality of the product. In every case 
the liquor should be strained whilst hot, hut 
not boiling, and the best method of doing this 
is to employ a fine hair sieve, or a coarse flannel . 
hag. In general, it is fqjind that, as decoctions 
cool, a sediment is '•formed, in consequence of 
the boiling water dissolving a larger portion 
of vegetable matter than it can retain jm so- 
lution when cold. This deposit for the most 
part exists of the active principles of the - 
Solution, and, unless when othetwise ordered, 
should he mingled with the clear liquid by 
agitation, when the decoction enters into 
extemporaneous compositions, or when the 
dose is taken, , 

The length of time Occupied by the ebullition . 
is another point demanding ^ome attention 
Long boiling is in no case necessary, and should 
he avoided, especially in decoctions propped 
from aromatic vegetables, or those abounding 
in extractive. The Colleges, in such cases, 
direct the ingredient "to be boileci for a 
short time/’ or "for 10 minutes f, pr they 
limit the period of the ebullition hy stating. 
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the quantity that must be volatilised, as— f£ boil 
to a pint, and strain,” The last method is 
generally employed for those substances that 
do not suffer by lengthened boiling. 

In preparing compound decoctions, those 
ingredients should be boiled first which least 
readily give up their active principles to the 
menstruum, and those which most readily 
part with them should be added afterwards. 
In many cases it is proper simply to infuse the 
more aromatic substances in the hot decoction 
of the other ingredients, by which means their 
volatile principles will he the better preserved. 

Distilled water, or perfectly clean rain water, 
should alone be used for decoctions, extracts, 
and infusions. Spring and river water, from 
containing lime, have much less solvent power. 

The aqueous solutions of organic matter, 
from the nature of them constituents, rapidly 
ferment or putrefy, at the ordinary tem- 
perature of the atmosphere. Neither decoctions 
nor infusions are fit to be used in dispensing, 
unless made the same day. They should, con- 
sequently, be only prepared in small quantities 
at a time, and any unconsumed portion should 
be rejected, as it would be imprudent for the 
disposer to risk his own reputation, and the 
welfare of the patient, by employing an article 
of dubious quality. • 

It has of late years become a general prac- 
tice for the wholesale houses to vend prepa- 
rations under the name of ‘Concentrated De- 
coctions/ winch, with the exception of the 
compound decoction of aloes, are stated to be 
j of 8 times the pharaaeopaual strength ; so 
j ttyifc one drachm of these liquids added to 
seven drachms of water, forms extemporaneous 
decoctions, professedly resembling those of the 
pharmacopoeia. The decoction of aloes is 
made of only four times the usual strength, 
as the nature of its composition would not 
permit of further concentration. Such pre- 
parations are, however, very imperfect sub- 
stitutes for the freshly made detections. The 
extreme difficulty of forming concentrated 
* solutions of vegetable matter with bulky 
ingredients, too often leads to the omission of 
a portion of the materials* or to the practice 
of concentrating the liquid by long evaporation. 
Irf the first case, the strength is, of course, less 
than it should be; and in the second, the 
quality is injured, and perhaps the prepration 
is rendered Nearly inert by the lengthened 
exposure to heat, and the consequent volatili- 
sation ox* decomposition of its active con- 
stituents. The common practice of adding a 
considerable portion of spirit to these prepa- 
. rations, which is absolutely necessary to pre- 
serve them, is also objectionable, as, in many 
of Die cases in winch decoctions are prescribed, 
thil article, even in small quantities, exerts a 
prejudicial action. Some concentrated decoc- 
tions have been recently offered for sale which 
do not contain alcohol, being preserved by tbe 
addition of, sulphurous acid, or sulphite of 


Decoction of Al'oes. Syn. Compound d. op 
a., Balsam op liee ; Baume de yt r Fr. ; 
Decocttjm al'oes (Ph. E.), D. a. go* os'i- 
TTJM (B. P. & Ph. D.), L. Prep. 1. (B, P.) 
Extract of liquorice, 1 o» ; extract of socotrine 
aloes, powdered myrrh, and saffron, of each, 

1| dr.; carbonate of potassa, 1 dr.; tincture of 
cardamoms, 8 ozs.'; water, a sufficiency. Coarsely 
powder the extract of aloes and myrrh, and 
put them, together with the carbonate of pot- 
ash and extract of liquorice, into a covered 
vessel, with a pint of distilled water; boil 
gently for five minutes, then add the saffron ; 
let the vessel with contents cool, then add the 
tincture of cardamoms, and, covering the vessels 
closely, allow the ingredients to macerate two 
hours, finally strain through flannel, pouring 
as much distilled water over the contents of 
the strainer as will make the product measure 
30 oz. 

2. (Ph. E.) Aloes, myrrh, and saffron, of 
each, 1 dr. ; extract of liquorice, £• oz. ; car- 
bonate of potassa, 40 grs. ; water, 16 fl. oz. ; 
boil to 12 fl. oz. ; strain, and add of compound 
tincture of cardamoms, 4 fl. oz, 

3. (Ph. D.) As No. 1 (nearly), hut using 
hepatic aloes. 

A warm cathartic. — Pose. £ to 1 k oz. ; in 
habitual costiveness, dyspepsia, jaundice, &c. 

Obs. By boiling the saffron as ordered by 
the Dublin and Edinburgh Colleges, nearly the 
whole of its fragrance is dissipated. A better 
plan is to macerate it in the tincture for a few 
days, previously to adding the latter to the de- 
coction of the other ingredients. After the 
tincture has been strained off from the saffron, 
the latter may he washed with a little water, to 
remove any adhering colour and odour, and this 
may he added to the decoction. The addition 
of the tincture produces a deposit of mucila- 
ginous and feement matter, which has been 
dissolved out of the liquorice, for which reason 
some houses omit the latter altogether, and sup- 
ply its place with an equal quantity of *sugar or 
treacle, and a little colouring. By this method 
the liquid, after being once obtained clear, will 
continue so for any length of time. 

4. (Wholesale.) Solazzi juice, lb. ; kali 
(carbonate of potassa), 4 oz.; hepatic aloes, j 
5 1 oz.; myrrh (small), 5 oz.; water, 4i galkgjp 
boil to 3 galls., strain through flannel, cool, 
and add, of compound tincture of cardamoms, 

10 pints; previously digested for 10 days on 
saffron, 2£ oz. ; mix well, and add, essential 

011 of nutmeg, 15 drops ; oils of cassia and cara- 
way, of each, 10 drops ; and oils of cloves and 
pimento, of each, 5 drops ; in a week decant 
the clear portion from the sediment, and pre- 
serve it in a cool place. 

5. (Concentrated; D. a* concentba'titm, 

Lump sugar, 8 oz. ; colouring, £ pint ; 
carbonate of potash, 2 oz. ; aloes, 3& oz.* 
myrrh and saffron, of each, 2| oz. ; compound 
tincture of cardamoms, £ a gal. ; water, 3 
pints; boil the first five in the water, until 
reduced to nearly one half; cool, and add the 
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tincture, previously digested for a week, on the 
saffron ; and proceed as above. 14 oz. of ex- 
tract of liquorice may be used instead of the 
sugar and colouring. 

b. Aloes, myrrh, liquorice, and potassa (all 
in powder), and saffron, as last; compound 
tincture of cardamoms, 5} pints; digest a 
fortnight, and filter. In this way a very 
odorous and beautiful preparation is produced, 
which has been much admired. The above 
are said to possess four times the strength of 
the College preparation. 

Decoction, AnticoTic. Syn. Anticolic 

AP'OZEM, DEGLAND’S COLIC MIXTURE ; APOZ'- 
ema anticol'icum, L. Prep. Senna leaves, 
2 oz. ; boiling water, 1 pint ; simmer gently 
to 16 fi. oz. ; press out the liquor, add sulphate 
of soda, 1 oz., syrup of buckthorn, 2 oz., and 
strain through flannel. Used by glassfuls in 
lead colic, or after poisoning by lead. 

Decoction, Antidar'trous. Decoction of 
Bitter Sweet (see below). 

Decoction of Ar'nica. Syn. Decoctum 
arnica, L. Prep. 1. (Swedianr.) Elowers 
of Arnica montana , 1 oz.; water, 3 pints; 
boil to a quart; filter, and add of syrup of 
ginger, 3 oz. — Dose . 1 to 2 fl. oz., every two 
or three hours; in aphonia, paralysis of the 
voluntary muscles, rheumatism, &c. ; and as a 
substitute for bark, in putrid fever, agues, &c. 

2. (Ph. Cast. Aust., 1841.) Arnica root, 
2 drs. ; water, 9 oz. ; boil to 6 oz., and strain. 
— Dose . 1 oz. ; as the last. 

Decoction, Astringent. Syn. Decoctum 
astrin'gens, L. Prep. (Swediaur.) Oak- 
hark, pomegranate peel, and tormentil root, of 
each, 2 drs, ; water and milk, of each, 1 lb. ; 
boil 12 minutes, add of cinnamon, 2 drs. ; boil 
2 or 3 minutes longer, and strain. — Dose. A 
wine-glassful. -m* 

Decoction of Bark. Syn. Decoction op 
cincho'na; Decoctum cincho'nje, L. Prep. 
1. Ph. L. a. (D, oe yellow b. ; D. cin- 
chonas, B. P.) Yellow cinchona or calisaya 
hark (bruised), 1£ oz. ; distilled water, 1 pint ; 
boil for 10 minutes in a lightly covered vessel ; 
when cold, strain and pour on the marc suffi- 
cient water to make up 1 pint. 

b. (D, OE BALE B. ; D. C. EALLIDiE, Ph, L.) 
Prom pale cinchona or loxa bark, as above (a). 

C. (D. OE EEL B.; D. C. RUBEZS, Ph. L.) 
Prom red bark, as above (a). • 

2. (Ph. E.) Brown, gray, yellow, or red 
cinchona (bruised), 1 oz. ; water, 24 fi. oz. ; 
boil for 10 minutes; when cold, filter the 
liquor, and evaporate it to 16 fi. oz. 

3. (Ph. D.) From pale or loxa bark, similar 
to the 4 Decoctum cinchonas pallidse ’ of Ph. 
L, (1. above). 

Dose , Sfc. 1 to 2 fl. oz., 3 or 4 times daily, 
as a tonic, stomachic, and febrifuge, when the 
stomach will ^ not bear the administration of 
bark in powder; in fevers, dyspepsia, conva- 
lescence, &c. The plan recommended by the 
Edinburgh College, of filtering the decoction 
when cold} is absurd. According to Soubchan, 


146 grs. of the deposit thus removed contained 
86 grs. soluble in alcohol, and rich in the cin- 
chona alkaloids. This liquid should, therefore, 
he well shaken before pouring it out for use, 
instead of being filtered. The addition of a 
few drops of either sulphuric or hydrochloric 
acid to the water greatly increases its solvent 
power, and also, consequently? the medicinal 
value of this preparation. (See below.) 

Decoction of Bark (Acid'ulated). Syn. De- 
coctum cinchonas acidula'tum, L. Prep. 

1. To the water for any one of the above, add 
dilute sulphuric acid, 1£ fl. dr. ; boil 10 
minutes, and strain whilst hot. 

2. (Sir J. Wylie.) Cinchona hark, 1 oz.; 
water, 16 fl. oz. ; diluted sulphuric acid, 1 dr. ; 
as last. 

Decoction of Bark (Factitious). Syn. De- 
coctum CINOHONiE EACTITIUM, L. Prep. 
(Ph. Bor.) Willow hark and horse-chestnut 
bark, of each, | oz. ; calamus root and cloves, 
of each, i oz. ; water, 16 fi. oz.; boil to one 
half. Used as a substitute for decoction of 
cinchona hark, but is vastly inferior. 

Decoction of Bark and Ser'pentary. Syn. 
Decoctum cinchonje cum serpenta*ria, 

L. Prep. (Sir J. Pringle.) Peruvian bark, 

3 drs,; water, 1 pint* boil to one half, and 
infuse in the hot decoction, serpentaria root, 

3 drs. As a diaphoretic stimulant, and tonic, 
in fevers, and as a gargle in sore throat. 

Decoction of Barley, Syn. Barley-water; 
Decoctum hor'bei (B. P.), L. Prep . 1, (B. 
P.) Pearl barley, 1 oz. (washed clean) ; boil 
for twenty minutes in 15 oz. of water, and 
strain. 

2. (Ph. D.) Similar to above. (See Ohs. 
below.) 

Decoction of Barley (Compound). Syn. Pec'- 

TO^AL DECjbGTION, IVVER BRINK ; DECOCTUM 

pectora'le, Ptisan'a commu'nis, Dec. 
hor'bei 
hor'bei 
Decoction 

(sliced) and raisins (stoned), of each, 2 \ oz. ; 9 
fresh liquorice (sliced), # 5 drs.; water, 1 pint; 
boil to a quart, an distrain. 

2. (Ph. E.) Pearl bailey, 2£ oz. ; water, 

4-| pints ; boil to 3 pints ; add figs and raisins, 
of each, oz. ; liquorice root, 5 drs, ; water, 

1 pint j and boil to 2 pints, as before. 

• Obs. The above are used *is demulcents 
in fevers, phthisis, strangury, &c., taken ad 
libitum. They are slightly laxative* and when 
this would be an objection to their use, a few 
drops of laudanum may he added. Mixed with 
an equal quantity of decoction of bark, barley- 
water forms an excellent gargle in cynancho 
maligna (ulcerated sore throat), and, with a like 
quantity of milk and a little sugar, a good 
substitute for the breast in dry nursing infants. 

It is, also, often acidulated with lemon 'juice 
or sulphuric acid, anti sweetened (Decoctum 
hordei acidulatum). Gum - arable, 4 drs., 
and nitre, 1 dr,, to each pint, is a common 
addition in gonorrhea Oream of tartar, 


composTtum (Ph. L.), Mistu'ra 
(Ph. E.), L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) 

. of Dailey (simple), 1 quart ; tiers 
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1 dr., is occasionally added to render it more 
aperient. 

Decoction, Bit'ter. Syn. Decoctttm ama'- 
bum, L. Prep. 1. Dried tops of lesser cen- 
taury and wormwood, and leaves of germander, 
of each, 3 drs.; water, 1£ pint; boil to a pint. 

2. Gentian root, ■§ oz. ; water 1-J pint ; boil 
10 minutes, talfe out the root, slice it, and add 
it again to the decoction with dried orange 
peel, i oz, ; boil to 1 pint, and strain. 

Decoction of Bitter Sweet. Syn. Ahti- 
DAB'tBOTJS AP'OZEM; ApOZ'EMA BULCAMA // R.as, 
L. Prep, (Trousseau and Reveille.) Dulca- 
mara, 1 dr. ; water, 16 oz. ; boil to 9 oz., and 
strain. To be taken in three doses during the 
day. Every other day the quantity is to he 
increased until 12 drs. or even 2 oz. are taken 
daily, “ so that the patient may begin to feel 
dryness of the throat, and some disorder of 
vision and digestion;” and “ continue at this 
quantity for several weeks in succession.” In 
obstinate skin diseases. See Decoction op 
Dulcamaea. 

Decoction of Blue Cardinal Blowers. Syn, 
Dkcoctum lobet/ije, D. e. syphilit'icje, B. 
Prep. 1. (P. Cod.) Root of Lobelia syphilitica, 
1 handful ; water, 12 lbs. ; boil to 7 lbs., and 
strain. • 

2. (Swediaur.) Dried root, 5 oz. ; water, 
12 lbs.; as last. Alterative, purgative, and 
diuretic. 

Ohs. This decoction was strongly recom- 
mended by Swediaur in certain complaints. 
He gave half a pint, at first, twice daily, and 
afterwards 4 times a day, unless it acted too 
strongly on the bowels, when the frequency of 
the dose was diminished, or it was discontinued 
for 3 or 4 days, and then had recourse to again, 
until the cure was effected. # 

Decoction of Bran. Syn, Decoctttm eie- 
ETTRIS, B. Prep. 1. Prom bran, i lb. ; water, 
1& pint s boil to a pint. In diabetes ; and 
sweetened with sugar, as a demulcent and 
laxative in cough and sore throat. 

• 2. Bran, 1 quart; water, 1|- gal.; boil 5 

minutes, and add, cold water, q. s. to bring it 
to the proper temperature* As an emollient 
foot-bath. 

Decoction of Broom. Syn, Decoctt nr 
bpab'tii cactmik'ifm ; D. scoea/'eti (Ph. 
D.)* B. Prep. (Ph. D.) Broom-tops {dried), 

& oz. ; water,*! pint; boil 10 minutes, ana] 
strain. (See heUw.) 

Decoction of Broom (Compound). Syn. De- 
coctttm spae'tii cacttminittm c„ D. sco- 
PA"Brx (Ph. E), D. s. oompos'itum (Ph, L.), 
B. Prep. 1, (Ph, L.) Tops of broom (recent 
and dried), juniper berries (bruised), dandelion 
root (bruised), of each, £ oz.; distilled water, 
1| pint; boil to a pint, and strain. 

2, (Ph. E.) Tops of broom and juniper, of 
each, 4 oz.; cream of tartar, 2£ drs.; water, 
Ijt pint; boil to a pint, as last. The above 
tm diuretic and laxative.—Bose. £ to 1 wine- 
gkssfhl, 3 or 4 times a day; in dropsy, espe- 
sMjof the belly (ascites). 


Decoction of Bur'dock, Syn. Decoctttm 
aec'tii, D. BARDA'tfiE, L, Prep. 1. Bardana 
root, 6 oz. ; water, 5 pints ; boil to 3 pints, 
and strain. € 

2 . (Wood.) Dried root, 2 oz. ; water, 3 
pints; boil to 2 pints, and strain. As an 
alterative ; a pint, or more, daily, in all those 
cases in which sarsaparilla is recommended. 

Decoction of Cabbage-tree Bark. Decoc- 
tttm Geoeeboy.® (Ph. E. 1817), D. a. ineb- 
mis (Ph. D. 1826). Prep. (Ph. D.) Bark 
of the cabbage tree (bruised), 1 oz. ; water, 1 
quart ; boil to a pint, and strain. Cathartic, 
narcotic, and anthelmintic. — Pose. 2 to 4 
table-spoonfuls, for an adult ; 1 to 2 teaspoon- 
fuls, for a child, followed by demulcents and 
castor oil; in worms, &c. 

Decoction of Calumba (Compound). Syn. 
Decoctttm caittm'b.® compos'ittjm, L. Prep. 
(Ph. TJ. S. 1831.) Calumba and quassia, of 
each, 2 drs. ; orange peel, 1 dr. ; rhubarb, 20 
grs. ; carbonate of potassa, 30 grs. ; water, 20 
fl. oz. ; boil to 16 fl. oz., strain, and, when cold, 
add of compound tincture of lavender, A fl. oz. 
Bitter, tonic, and stomachic. — Pose. 1 to 2 
table-spoonfuls, 3 or 4 times daily. 

Decoction of Ceylon Moss. Syn. Decoctttm 

ETJ"CI AMYIA/CEI, D. ElOCA^BIiE CAHDl'M, B. 
Prep. From Ceylon moss, 2 drs. ; water, milk, 
or whey, 1 pint ; boil to 16 fl. oz., and strain. 
It may he sweetened and flavoured. In irri- 
tation of the mucous membranes and in 
phthisis. 

Decoction of Cham'omile. Syn. Decocttjm 
aethe'midis, D. chamjemeli, L. From cha- 
momiles, 1 oz. ; boiling water, 1 pint ; digest 
for 10 minutes, simmer gently for 2 or 3 
minutes longer, and strain with pressure. (See 
below.) 

Decoction of CfEhmomile (Compound). Syn. 
Decoctttm chamjemeli compositum, L. 
Prep. (Ph. D. 1826.) Chamomile flowers 
(dried), oz. ; fennel seed, 2 drs. ; water, 16 
oz. ; boil a short time, and strain. Both the 
above are bitter, stomachic, and tonic ; the last 
is vermifuge. They are chiefly used acs fomen- 
tations and clysters. 

Decoction of Chiret'ta. Syn, Decoctttm 
CHIEAYTJS, B. Prep. From chiretta or ehy- 
rata, 5 drs. ; water, 1 pint ; boil 8 or 10 min- 
utes and strain, — Pose. — to 1 wine-glassful, 
2 or 3 times dtily, as a stomachic tonic; in 
flatulency and acidity, especially in the dys- 
pepsia of gouty persons. 

Decoction of Cincho'na. See Decqctioh op 
Babe. 

Decoction of Col'ocynth. Syn, Decoctttm 
colocyhth'ibis, L. Prep. (Ph. Bat.) Colo- 
cynth pulp, 1 dr.; water, 8 oz.; boil 10 min- 
utes, and when quite cold, add of syrup of 
orange peel, 1 oz.; sulphuric ether, 1 dr. — 
Pose. 2 to 6 drs,, 2 or 3 times a day; in 
dropsy, &e. 

Decoction of Colts'foot, Syn, Decoctttm 
thssila^ihis, B. Prep. (Pereira.) FresR 
leaves of coltsfoot, 2 Oz. (or, flowers, 1 oz.) ; 
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water, 2 pints ; boil to a pint and strain. A 
popular remedy in chronic cough? and chest 
diseases. It is emollient and demulcent. — 
Dose, § a teacupjul, ad libitum. (See 
beloio.) 

Decoction of Coltsfoot (Compound). Syn, 

DECOCTUM TUSSILAGINIS COMPOSITUM, L. 
Prep . (Taddei.) Coltsfoot flowers, 6 oz. ; figs, 
raisins, and jujubes, of each, 2 oz. ; water, 12 
pints; boil down to 4 pints; add liquorice 
root, 2 oz. ; again boil, and strain. As the last. 

Com'mon Decoction. See Decoction - or 
Mallows. 

Decoction of Cor'sican Moss. Syn. Decoctum 
HELMINTH'ocorti, L. Prep. From the moss, 
5 drs. ; water, pint ; boil to a pint. — Dose, 
A wine-glassful, three times a day; as a ver- 
mifuge. In 1822, Mr. Farr brought it for- , 
ward as a remedy for cancer. 

Decoction of Cot'ton Root. Syn. Decoctum 
GOSSTp'ii, L. Prep. (Dr. Bouchelle.) Inner 
part of the root of the cotton plant, 4 oz.; 
water, 1 quart ; boil to a pint. — Dose. A wine- 
glassful, occasionally, - as an emmenagogue; or, 
every 30 or 40 minutes, to produce uterine 
contractions, for which purpose it is said to be 
as effectual as ergot of rye. 

Decoction of Dandeli'on. Syn. Decoctum 
tarax'aci (B. P.), L. Prep. 1. (B. P.) Fresh 
dandelion root (bruised), 1 oz. ; water, 1$ pint; 
boil to a pint, and strain. 

2. (Ph. E.) Herb and root (fresh), 7 oz. ; 
water, 1 quart ; boil to a pint. Aperient, sto- 
machic, and tonic. — Dose. 1 to 2 fl. oz., or more, 
2 or 3 times daily. 

Diaphoretic Decoction. Syn. Decoctum 
diaphoreticum, L. Decoction of hark, 1 
pint ; liquor of acetate of ammonia, 4 oz. ; : 
aromatic confection, 1 oz. — Dose. 2 or 3 table- 
spoonfuls every 3 hours*-*'-’ 

Decoction of Dog-grass. Syn. Decoctum 
GRAMIN' iS, L. ; Ptisane CHlENDENT,Fr. Prep. 
From dog-grass root ( Tritzcum repens)-, I oz. ; 
liquorice root, £ oz. ; water, 1 quart ; boil 20 
minutes, and strain. Aperient and pectoral ; 
by cupfuls, ad libitum. (See below.) 

Decoction of Dog-grass (Ioduret'ted). Syn. 
Decoctum graminis ioduee'tum, L. Prep. 
(Magendie.) Decoction of dog-grass, 32 fi, oz. ; 
syrup of peppermint, 2 oz.; iodide of potassium, 
J dr. ; mix. By cupfuls, ad libitum. 

Decoction of Dog-wood. • Syn. Decoctum 
CORPUS ELOEIDJE, L. Prep. (Ph. U. S.) Dog- 
wood hark (bruised), loz.; water, 1 pint; boif 
10 minutes, and strain whilst hot. Tonic and 
astringent ; recommended as a substitute for 
bark. — Dose. A wine-glassful. 

Decoction of Dulcamara. Syn. Decoction 

OR BITTER SWEET, D. OP WOODY NIGHTSHADE ; 

Decoctum 3>ulcama"r.& (Ph. L. E. & D,), L. 
Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Woody nightshade or bitter 
sweet (the new shoots), 10 drs.; water, 1§ 
pint ; boil to a pint, and strain. 

2. (Ph. E.) Dulcamara {chopped small), 
1 oz.; water, 24 fl. oz,; boil to a pint, and 
strain. 


3. (Ph. D.) Twigs of woody nightshade, 

1 oz.; water, 1 pint; boil 10 minutes in a 
covered vessel, and strain. It should measure 
about 16 fi. oz. Alterative, diaphoretic, and 
diuretic. — Dose. A wine-glassful, or more, 2 or 

3 times a day ; in chronic coughs and chronic 
skin diseases, and in most of those cases wherein 
sarsaparilla proves useful. See Decoction or 
Bitter Sweet, also below . 

Decoction of Bulcama"ra (Compound). Syn. 
Decoctum uulcama^r^ compos'itum, B. 
Prep. 1. (Augustin.) Dulcamara (bitter sweet), 

4 drs.; burdock root, liquorice root, sassafras 
chips, and guaiacum wood, of each, 2 drs.; water, 

2 lbs. ; boil to 16 fl. oz., and strain. — Dose. 1 to 
2 wine-glassfuls, 2 or 3 times a day. 

2. (Foy.) As the last, hut using dulcamara, 

2 oz. — Dose. | to 1 wine-glassful ; in similar 
cases to those in which the simple decoction is 
given; especially in chronic rheumatism and 
venereal affections. 

Decoction of El'der Bark. Syn. Decoctum 
SAMBU"ci, D. s. CORTICIS, L. Prep. 1. (Sy- 
denham.) Inner bark of elder, 1 oz. ; water 
and milk, of each, 1 pint ; boil to one half, and 
strain. m 

2. (Collier.) Bark, 1 oz. ; water, 16 fl. oz. ; 
boil to ■£ pint, and strain. 

3. (Pereira.) Baric, 1 oz. ; water, 1 quart ; 
boil to one half. — Dose. One wine-glassful 2 or 

3 times a day ; as an aperient and resolvent 
in various chronic disorders, in* dropsy, and 
in certain cutaneous affections; or, 2 wine- 
glassfuls, as before, as a hydragogue cathartic 
in dropsies. 

Decoction of Elecampane. Syn. Decoctum 
helen"ii, D. inu'lje, L. Prep. (Ph. U. S.) 
Elecampane root, & oz. ; water, 1 pint ; boil a 
few minutes, and strain. Tonic and expecto- 
rant, and, in some cases, diuretic and diaphore- 
tic. — Dose. A wine-glassful every hour or two. 
(See beloivS) 

Beeoction^of Elecampane (Compound), Syn. 
Decoctum helenii compositum, D. inulje 
C., L. Prep. (Botier,) Elecampane, 1 oz.; 
hyssop and ground ivy, of each, 2 drs. ; water, 

1 pint ; boil 15 *nii?utes, strain, and add of 
honey, 2 oz. — Dose. 1 to 3 table-spoonfuls ; as 
thfe last. € 

Decoction of Elm Bark. Syn. Decoctum 
ul'mi (B. P.), L. Prep. Elm hark (cut in small 
pieces), 1 oz. ; distilled watqy, 16 oz. ; boil to 
8 oz., and strain. — Dose . 2 to 4 oz., three 
or four times a day, as a che^p substitute 
for sarsaparilla in scaly skin diseases. (See 
below.) 

Decoction of Elm Bark (Compound), Syn. * 
Decoctum ulmi compositum, L. Prep , 

(Jeffrey). Simple decoction of elm bark, 8 
pints ; liquorice root, sassafras, and guaiacurd 
chips, of each, 1 oz.; mezereon root, 3 drs.; hoil 
for one hour, and strain. More active than 
the last. * ' ; f , 

Decoction of Erpot. Syn. Decoctum er- 
Gqt^je, D. seca'lis cornu'ti, L. Prep. (Pe- 
reira.) Ergot of rye (bpuised), % dr,; water, 
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6 fl. oz. ; boil 10 minutes, and strain.— Dose. 
One third, at intervals of half an hour, until 
the whole is taken ; as a parturifacient. 

Decoction of Pern Root. Syn. Decoctem 
fili'cis; D. EAMCIS E„ L. Prep. (Dr. Wood.) 
Dried fern-root, 1 oz. ; water, 1 pint; boil to 16 
fl. oz., and strain. By wine-glassfuls, fasting, 
until it excites slight nansea ; as a vermifuge, 
more particularly for tapeworm. 

Decoction of Figs. Syn. Decoctem pici, L. 
Prep. (Cadet.) Figs (chopped), 1 oz. ; water, 
1 pint; boil, and strain. Demulcent and pec- 
toral ; taken ad, libitum . (See below.) 

Decoction of Figs (Compound). Syn . De- 
coctem pici composites, L. Prep. (Foy.) 
Fig3 and raisins (chopped), of each, 2 oz. ,* 
liquorice root, \ oz. ; boiling water, 1 quart ; 
boil 15 minutes, and strain. As tbe last. 

Decoction for Ene'mas. Syn. Decoct em pro 
enema'te, L. Barley-water, or thin gruel, is 
commonly used under this name. See Decoc- 
tion op Mallows, &c. 

Decoction for Fomenta'tions. Syn. Decoc- 
tem peo pomknto, L. Prep. (Pi). L. 17SS.) 
Dried leaves of southernwood, tops of sea worm- 
wood, and chamomile flowers, of each, 1 oz. ; 


dropsy, worms, chronic skin diseases, &c., occur- 
ring in non-irritahle habits. 

2. (Decoction op white helleeoee ; De- 
coctem veratri, Ph. L. & D.) Prep. (Ph.L. 
1836.) White hellebore (bruised), 10 drs. ; 
water, 1 quart ; boil to a pint, and when cold, 
add of rectified spirit, 3 fl. oz. Used as a lotion 
in itch, lepra, psoriasis, scald-head, &c. ; and to 
destroy pediculi. In most cases it should be 
diluted with water, and should never be applied 
to the unsound skin. 

Decoction of Horehound, Syn. Compound 
decoction op hoeehoend,* Decoctem ma- 
eeeii compositem, L. Prep. (Dr. R. E. 
Griffith.) Dried hoiebound ( Marrubium ml- 
pare), 1 oz. ; liquorice root and flax seed 
(bruised), of each, £ oz. ; boiling water, 11- 
pint ; macerate for 3 or 4 hours (boil a minute), 
and strain. An excellent demulcent and pec- 
toral. — Pose. 1 to 2 fl. oz., as required, in 
coughs, &c. 

Decoction of Horse -chest 'nut Bark. Syn. 
Decoctem hippocastanei, L. Prep. (Dr. 
Wood.) Horse-chestnut hark (coarsely pow- 
dered), 10 drs. ; water, 1 pint ; boil 10 minutes, 
and strain. Used for decoction of cinchona 


laurel* or bay leaves (dried), i oz. ; water, 1 
pint, boil a few minutes, and strain. 

Decoction of Galls, Syif. Decoctem gal'll, 
(Ph. It,) Prep. From galls (bruised), 2£ oz.; 
water, 1 quart; boiled to one half, and 
strained. As an astringent, fomentation, 
enema, or injection, in prolapsus ani, piles, and 
leueorrhoea. 

Decoction of Guaiac'um. Syn. Decoctem 
oeajao'i (Ph. E.), I). a. compositem (Ph. D. 
1826), It, Prep. I, (Ph.E.)Guaiacum shavings, 

3 oz. ; raisins (chopped), 2 oz.; water, 8 pints ; 

simmer down to 5 pints, adding towards the 
end, sassafras (rasped or sliced), and diquorice 
root (bruised), of each, 1 oz. « 

2. (Ph, D.) Guaiacum wood, 3 oz. ; sassa- 
fras, 10 drs. ; liquorice root, 2} oz. ; water, 10 
pints ; as the last; to strain 5 pitfts. 

Ohs. The above form the once celebrated 

4 Decoction of the Woods/ — Pose. A teacupful, 
3 or 4 times daily, or-oftener, in chronic 
rheumatism, cutaneous diseases, after a course 
of mercury, &e. Although its virtues are of a 
very 'dubious kind, there is no doubt that it 
frequently does good, especially when perse- 
vered in with a sudorific regimen. o 

Decoction of Hairy Horehound. Syn. De- 
coctem ballots lan atx, L, Prep. (Rell- 
maun.) Siberian or woolly horehound (Bal- 
lota), 2| oz,; water, 1 quart; boil to one 
. half. — Pose. A tumblerful, or more, twice a 
day ; in rheumatic, gouty, 5nd dropsical affec- 
tions, especially the latter. See Decoction 
op Hoeehoend. 

Decoction of Harts'hora. See Minteees, 
Decoction of Hellebore. 1. (Decoction of 

BLACK BELLEBOBE ; DjKCpCXEM 1IELLEBORI 
NIGBI,L.) Prep. 1. (A. T. Thomson.) Black 
hellebore root, 2 drs.; water, 1 pint* boil 15 
minutes.— Dose, i fl, oz,, every 4 hours ; in I 


bark. A little liquorice root is frequently 
added. (See beloio.) 

Decoction of Horse-chestnut Bark (Compound) , 
Syn. Decoctem hippocastanei compositem, 
L. Prep. 1. (Phoebus.) Horse-cbestnnt bark, 
1§ oz.; water, 18 fl. oz.; boil to one half, 
strain, and when quite cold, add of sulphuric 
ether, 1 to 2 drs. ; syrup of orange peel, l*oz. 
To be used during the intermission of an ague, 
in wine-glassfuls at a time. 

2. (Spielman.) Horse-chestnut bark and 
willow bark, of each, £ oz. ; calamus aroma- 
ticus and root of water avens, of each, 2 drs. ; 
water, 16 fi. oz.; boil to one half. As the 
last. 

Decoction of Iceland Moss. Syn. Decoction 

OP LIVERWORT; DECOCTEM CETRARLE (Fh.L.); 
D.LICHENIS ISIANDICI (Ph.D.); D. LICHENIS 
(Ph. L. 1824). Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Liverwort 
(Iceland moss), 5 drs.; water, 1£ pint; boil to 
a pint, and strain. 

2. (Ph. D.) Iceland moss, 1 oz. ; water, 

pint; boil for 10 minutes in a covered 
vessel, and strain. Nutritious, demulcent, 
pectoral, and tonic.— Pose. 1 to 4 fl. oz., every 
3 or 4 hours ; in chronic affections of the chest 
and stomach, especially pulmonary consump- 
tion, old coughs, dyspepsia, chronic diarrho 3 a, 
and dysentery. It may be flavoured and 
sweetened; milk is frequently added to it. 
The bitter matter maybe removed by steeping 
tlm moss for some time in pretty warm water, 
or m cold water to which a very little car- 
bonate^ of potash has been added. With- 
out this is done, it is intensely bitter and 
nauseous. 

Decoction of Indian Ba'el. Syn. Decoction 
of 2Egle maemelos; Decoctem BaeE, L. 
From the dried unripe fruit of Mylemammelos ' 
(Indian bael), 2 oz.; water, 1 pint; boil toone 
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third, and strain. — Dose. 2 fl. oz. two or 
three times a day; in dysentery, diarrhoea, 
and English cholera. 

Decoction of Indian Pink. Syn. Decoctem 
SPiG-ELliE, L. Prep ? Indian pink root, 5 
drs. ; water, 1 pint ; boil 5 minutes ; add senna, 
4 drs. ; digest 15 minutes, strain, and add of 
manna, 1 oz. — Dose. A small teacupful, 3 
times a day, for an adult; $ oz. to 1 oz., or 
less, for children ; as an althelmintie purge. 

Decoction of Indian Sarsaparilla. Syn. De- 
coctem hemedes'mi, L. Prep. (Pereira.) 
Boot of Indian sarsaparilla ( Kemedesmus In- 
dians ), 2 oz. ; water 1$ pint ; boil to a pint. 
Diuretic, alterative, and tonic. — Dose. By 
wine-glassfuls, as decoction of sarsaparilla. 

Decoction of I"rish Moss. Syn. Decoctem 
chon'dei. Prep. (Pereira.) Carrageen or 
Irish moss, 1 oz. ; macerate in lukewarm water 
for 10 minutes, take it out and drain it, and 
then boil it in water (or milk), 3 pints, for 15 
minutes, and strain through linen. 

Obs. If twice the above weight of moss is 
employed, a mucilage (mucilago chondri) is 
produced, which may be flavoured with lemon 
juice, spices, &c., and forms a most nutritions 
article of spoon diet. It is taken in the same 
cases as decoction of Iceland moss ; and is fre- 
quently employed in cookery, as a substitute 
for animal jelly, in the preparation of blanc- 
manges, soups, &c. 

Decoction of T'singlass. See Lisbon Diet 
Deink. 

Decoction of Ju"niper Berries (Compound). 
Syn. Decoctem jenipebi compositem, L. 
Prep. (St. B. Hosp.) Juniper berries 2 oz. ; 
cream of tartar, 3 drs. ; water, 4 pints ; boil 
to a quart, strain, and add compound spirit of 
juniper, 2 fl. oz. Diuretic. — Dose. 2 or 3 
wine-glassfuls, 3 times a day, warm. 

Decoction of Lin'seed (Compound). Syn. 
Decoctem I/I'ni compos'item (Ph. D.), L. 
Prep, (Ph. D.) Linseed, I oz. ; liquorice root 
(bruised), i oz.; water, li- pint; boil for 10 
minutes in a covered vessel, and strain whilst 
hot. Emollient and demulcent. — Dose. A 
wine-glassful ad libitum ,* in gonorrhoea, dys- 
entery, pulmonary affections, &c. It may be 
flavoured with lemon peel, and sweetened. 
See Inpesions. 

Decoction of Liquorice. Syn. Decoctem 
glt c yebh iziE, L. Prep . ^(Ph. D. 1826.) 
Liquorice root (sliced), oz. ; water, 16 fl. 
oz. ; boil 10 minutes and strain, A mild de- 
mulcent; it is taken either alone, by wine- 
glassfuls, or is used as a vehicle for more ac- 
tive remedies. 

Decoction, Lisbon, See Lisbon Diet 
Deink. 

Decoction of Liverwort, See Decoction 
of Iceland Moss. 

Decoction of Log'wood. Syn. Decoctem 
Hjematgxyli (Ph. L. E. & D.), L, ' Prep. 1 % 
(Ph. L.) Logwood chips, 10 drs. ; water, li‘ 
pint; boil to a pint, and strain. 

2. (Ph. E.) Logwood, 1 oz.; water, ! pint; ; 


boil to 10 fl. oz., adding towards the last, cin- 
namon (in powder), 1 dr. 

3. (Pli. D.) Logwood, 1 oz. ; water, | pint. 
Astringent and tonic. — Dose. 1 table-spoon- 
ful to a wine-glassful; in diarrhoea, as re- 
quired. 

Decoction of Ma&'der. Syn. Decoctem be- 
bije, D. b. tinctoeije, L. Prep. 1. (Dewees.) 
Powdered madder, 1 oz.; boiling water, 1 
pint; simmer for 15 minutes, and add of 
cloves (bruised), 1 dr. ; when cold, strain.-— 
Dose. A wine-glassful, 2 or 3 times daily ; in 
amenorrhoea, chlorosis, &c, ; or every 3 hours, 
a short time previous to the expected men- 
strual discharge. 

2. (W. Cooley.) To the last add ammonio- 
citrate of iron, 3 drs. 

3. (St. Marie.) Powdered madder, £ oz.; 
hops, 1 dr.; English walnut leaves, 3 drs.; 
water, 1 quart; boil to 1£ pint, strain, and 
when cold, add of tincture of tartrate of iron, 

1 dr. — Dose. 2 fl. oz., night and morning ; in 
scrofula, &c. 

Decoction of Mallows. Syn. Common de- 
coction; Decoctem com'mene, D. pko 
enema'te (Ph. L. 1787), D. malvje w com- 
positem (Ph. L. 1836), L. Prep. (Ph. L. 
1836.) Common mallows (dried), 1 oz. ; cha- 
momile flowers (dried}, 1 oz.; water, 1 pint; 
boil 15 minutes, and strain. Used chiefly for 
Mnentations and enemas. 

" Decoction of Malt. Syn. Decoctem bi'm, 
D. bynes, D. MALTI, L. Prep. (Swediaur.) 
Ground malt, 3 oz. ; water, 1 quart ; boil to a 
pint, and strain. An oz. of syrup of lemons, 
or of saffron, may be added to the cold decoc- 
tion ; or, a little liquorice root, with the malt. 
Demulcent and laxative. A cupful ad libitum. 
Infusion of malt (sweet wort) is a more con- 
venient a»d elegant preparation. 

^Decoction of Marshmallow. Syn. Decoc- 
tem althje'jE (Ph. D. 1826 and Ph. E. 1813), 
L. Prep. (Ph. D. 1826.) Dried root and 
herb of marshmallow, 4 oz. ; raisins (stoned), 

2 cz. ; water, 7 pints (wine measure); boil 
down to 5 pints, strain, allow it to deposit the 
sediment and decant the clear liquid. Demul- 
cent. — Dose. A cupful ad libitum , in coughs, 
colds, calculous affections, and other diseases 
of the urinary organs. See Mixtebes. 

Decoction of Mat'ico. Syn. Decoctem ma- 
.Ticolts, L. Prep. (Dr. Jeffreys.) Matico 
leaves, 1 oz. ; water, 1 pint ; boil 12 minutes, 
and strain. Astringent. — Dose. J fl. oz,, 2 
or 3 times a day ; in haemorrhagic and other 
discharges. 

Decoction, Mercurial. Syn. Decoctem 
HYDBABGYBI, D. MEBCEBIALE, L. Prep, 1. 
Quicksilver, 4 oz.; water, 1 pint; boil in a 
glass or earthen vessel for an hour, adding 
water to replace that lost by evaporation.' — 
Dose. Ateaeupful. 

2. Mercurial pill, i oz.; .water, ! quart; 
boil to a pint.— Dose. A wine-glassful. Both 
were formerly taken for worms and the itch. 
& Corrosive sublimate, l gr.; (dissolved in) 
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spirit of wine, 30 drops; extract of sarsa- 
parilla, 3 drs. ; decoction of sarsaparilla, 8 fl. 
oz.; mix, — Dose. One large table-spoonful, 

3 times a day ; in syphilis and obstinate skin 
diseases. 

Decoction of Mezere'on. Syn . Decoctum 
mezerei (Ph. E. and Pb. D, 1826), L. Prep. 
(Ph. E.) Root^bark of mezereon, 2 drs, ; li- 
quorice root, 4 drs. ; water, 1 quart ; simmer 
to 1| pint, and strain. Stimulant and sudo- 
rific. — Dose. A wine-glassful, or more, three 
or four times a day ; in chronic rheumatism, 
scrofula, secondary syphilis, lepra, and some 
other cutaneous affections. Much boiling in- 
jures the virtues of mezereon. (S ee*below.) 

*' Decoction of Mezere'on (Compound). Byn. 

DECOCTUM MEZEREI COMPOSlTt'M, L. Prep. 
(Tan 3Ions.) Mezereon, 2 drs.; bittersweet, 

4 drs. ; burdock, 2 oz. ; water, 2 quarts ; boil 
to 3 pints, add of liquorice root, 2 drs., and 
strain. As the last, and in obstinate diseases 
of the skin. 

Decoction, Narcotic. Byn. Decoctum ano- 
PYNUM, D, narcoticUM,* L. Prep. (Hosp. 
Form.) Common nightshade (dried), 1 oz. ; 
poppy heads, 3 in no. ; water, 1 pint ; boil 10 
minutes, and strain. As an anodyne fomenta- 
tion, used warm. 

Decoction of Si'tre, Byn. Decoctum ni- 
TROSUM, D. NITBATUM, D. POTASSiE NITRATIS, 
L. Prep. 1, Nitre, i oz.; white sugar, 2 
oz. ; cochineal, 20grs.; water, 1A- pint; boil a 
few minutes, and strain. 

2. (Hosp. Form.) Barley-water, 1 pint; 
nitre, 5 drs. ; dissolve. Diuretic, diaphoretic, 
mid refrigerant. A wine-glassful, frequently ; 
In gonorrhoea, sore throat, acute rheumatism, 
scurvy, Ac. 

Decoction of Oak Bark. Syn. DecoCtum 
QTEiietis (Ph. L. E. & D.), L. 'Prep. -1. 
(Ph. L. k E.) Oak bark (bruised), 10 drs. ; 
water, 1 quart ; boil down to a pint, and 

2. (Ph. D.) Oak hark, oz. ; water, 1\ 
pint; boil 10 minutes, and strain. Astrin- 
gent. Used as a garble in ulcerated sore 
throat, relaxation of the uvula, &e., and as a 
wash, and as an injection in piles, leueorrhma, 
haemorrhages, prolapsus ani, Ac. 

Decoction of Oats. Byn. Water gruel ; 
Decoctum A yexje, h. Prep. 1. (Cullen.) 
Oatmeal, 1 oZt ; water, 3 quarts ; boil to a' 
quart, strain, and when cold, decant the clear 
liquid from, the sediment, 

2* (A. T. Thomson.) Washed groats, 4 oz. ; 
water, 4 pints; boil to a quart. Nutritious! 
and demulcent. Taken ad libiium f to promote j 
the action of purgatives, and as an enema, 
either alone, or as a vehicle for more active 
substances. It is too thin for food. See 
GfirEL, 

Decoction of Parei'ra. Byn. Decoctum 
PAEEIM (Ph. L.), L. 9 Prep. 1, (Ph. L.) 
Pareira tram root (sliced), 10 drs. ; water, If 
pint; boil to a pint, and strain. 

' %' & Brodie.) Pareira, 4 drs.; water. 


3 pints ; boil to a pint, as last. The above are 
given in gonorrhoea, leucorrboea, and chronic 
inflammation of the bladder. — Dose. Of the 
first, a to 1 wine-glassful, 3 or 4 times a day ; 
of the second, about twice that quantity, or 
more. It is commonly combined with some 
tincture of hyoscyamus; and when the triple 
phosphates are present in the urine, dilute 
hydrochloric or nitric acid may be added. See 
Pareira. 

Decoction, Pectoral. See Decoction gp 
Barley. 

Decoction of Pellitory. Decoctum pyre"- 
titri, L. Prep, (Guy's Hosp.) Pellitory root, 

1 oz.; water, 1£ pint; boil to a pint, and 
strain. Used as a gastric stimulant, and as a 
gargle in the relaxation of the nvula. 

Decoction of Pome'granate. Byn. Decoc- 
tfm geana'ti (Ph. £.), L. Prep. (Ph. L.) 
Pomegranate rind (fruit-bark), 2 oz. ; distilled 
water, 11 pint; boil to a pint, and strain. 
Astringent. Used as a gargle and injection, in 
sore throat, leueorrkoea, Ac.; and internally, 
in diarrkcea, dysentery, Ac. — Dose. 1 fl, oz,, 
or more. 

Decoction of Pomegranate Root. Byn. De- 
coctum GRANATI RADICIS (Ph. L.), L. Prep, 
1. (Ph. L.) Root-bark of pomegranate (sliced), 

2 oz.; water, 1 quart; boil to a pint, and 
strain. 

2, (Collier.) Bark of the root, 2 oz. ; water, 
1 pint ; boil to one half. This is the common 
form used in India. 

Dose, tyc. A wine-glassful, half-hourly, 
until the whole is taken, a light diet and a 
dose of castor oil having been taken the day 
previously. Iu tapeworm, Dr. Collier recom- 
mends the whole of the last preparation to be 
given at 2 doses, at the interval of 2 hours. 
It purges, and in*~=rr 6 hours frequently ex- 
pels the worm; if this does not take place, it 
should be persevered in. “Look for the head 
of the tamia (tapeworm); for if that is not 
expelled, you have done nothing.” (Collier.) 
Oil of turpentine and kousso are now more 
frequently given in t tenia in this country. 

Decoction of Fop'pies. Byn. Decoction op 
poppy-heads, Fomentation op p.-h.; De- 
coctum papaveris (Ph. L. E. & D.), L f 
Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Poppy-lieads (bruised), 4 
oz.;^ water, 2 quarts; boil for 15 minutes, and 
strain. r 

2. (Ph. E. & D.) As the last, but using only 

3 pints of water. Used as an emollient fomen- 
tation, in painful swellings, excoriations, Ac, 
The addition of a i pint of vinegar is said to 
promote its efficacy. 

Decoction of Quas'sia, Byn. Decoctum 
QiTASSiiE, L. Prep. From quassia chips (small), 

1 dr.; water, 1£ pint; boil to a pint, and add 
syrup of orange peel, 2 oz .—Dose. A wine- 
glassful, occasionally, as a stomachic tonic. 
•See Infusions. 

Decoction of Quince. Byn. Decoction op 

QUINCE SEED, MUCILAGE OP Q. S. i DECOCTUM 

cydonii (Ph. L.), L, Prep. From quince, seeds, 
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2 dr. ; water, 1 pint ; boil for 10 minutes, and 
strain. Used as an emollient and sheathing 
application to abraded or wounded surfaces, as 
cracked lips, nipples, $c. ; and to the skin in 
erysipelas, to painful hmmorrhoidal tumours, 
and the like. Prepared with a little less 
water, it is used by the hairdresser as c bando- 
line' or ‘ fixateur/ 

Decoction of E-ice. Syn. Dice water, Rice 
brink; Decoctem or y'zm, L. Prep. Rice, 
2 oz. ; water, 1 quart *, boil to one half, and 
strain. Demulcent. A good drink in fevers, 
coughs, <fec., either alone or sweetened and 
flavoured with a little lemon peel. 

Decoction of Sarsaparilla. Syn. Decocttjm 
SAR'zA (Pll, L. & E.), D. SARSAPARILLA (Pll. 
D.), L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Sarsaparilla (sliced), 
5 oz. ; water, 2 quarts ; boil to a quart, and 
strain. 

2. (Ph. E.) Sarsaparilla, 5 oz. ,* boiling dis- 
tilled water, 4 pints ; macerate for 2 hours, in 
a vessel lightly covered, and placed in a warm 
situation ; then take out the root, bruise it, 
return it again to the liquor, boil down to a 
quart, and strain. 

3. (Ph. D.)‘ Sarsaparilla, 2 oz.; boiling 
water, 1| pint ; digest an hour, boil 10 minutes, 
cool, and strain. 

Ohs. The medicinal virtues of sarsaparilla 
root reside wholly in the bark, or cortical por- 
tion ; it is therefore quite unnecessary to bruise 
it, as directed in the Ph. E. By those houses 
which do largely in decoction of sarsaparilla, 
the root is seldom split or cut ; the bundles in 
which it is made up being simply untied and 
spread open, to allow of the free exposure of 
every part to the solvent action of the water. 
By this plan the whole of the soluble portion 
Of the hark is extracted, whilst the feculent 
matter that pervades thTTTSod is only partially 
dissolved out. According to Soubeiran, a mere 
infusion is preferable. The dose is a teacupful 
to half a pint, 3 or 4 times a day. 

An extemporaneous docoction of sarsaparilla 
is made by dissolving -J oz. of the simple extract 
in 1 pint of hot water. See Sarsaparilla, 
and below. 

Decoction of Sarsaparilla (Concentrated). 
Syn. Decoctem sabza concentratem, L. 
Prep. 1, (Wholesale.) Sarsaparilla (Jamaica), 
10& lbs., is placed in a large and well-cleaned 
copper boiler, and enough belling water added 
to cover it ; it is then left to macerate, without, 
boiling, for 3 or 4 hours, after which it is' 
boiled for about an hour, and the clear liquor 
drawn off |nto another clean copper pan ; the 
root (after it has well drained) is then washed 
or f sparged' 1 with boiling water, until the 
latter runs off scarcely coloured ; the washings 
are added to the decoction, and the whole 
evaporated as quickly as possible to 6J pints ; 
it is then set to cool, and rectified spirit of 
wine, H pint, further added; after agitation, 
the whole is set aside in a well-corked bottle, 

1 Tor an explanation of the operation of 'sparging 9 see 

pays 282 , 


in a cool place, for a week. In a few days it is 
usually found as clear and brilliant as brandy, 
with very little sediment, and will keep for 
any length of time uninjured. Some manu- 
facturers, instead of washing the root, give it 
a second and third water, boiling it each time 
and evaporating the mixed liquors. 

2. (Extemporaneous.) Extract of sarsa- 
parilla, 6£ oz ; ; water, 12 fl. oz. ; dissolve, add 
rectified spirit, 2% fl. oz., and water, q. s. to 
make the whole exactly measure a pint, 

Obs . 1 drachm of this decoction, mixed with 
7 drachms of water, forms a similar prepara- 
tion to theDecoctum Sarzm of the Ph. L., and 
is now very frequently substituted for it in 
dispensing. See Sarsaparilla, Extracts, 
and below . 

Decoction of Sarsaparilla (Compound). Spi. 
Decoctem sarza compositem (Ph, L. & E.), 
D. sarsaparilla c. (Ph. D.), L. Prep. 1. (Ph. 
L.) Decoction of sarsaparilla (boiling), 4 pints ; 
sassafras chips, guaiacum wood (rasped), and 
fresh liquorice root (bruised), of each 10 drs. ; 
mezereon (root-bark), 3 drs. ; boil for 15 
minutes, and strain. 

2. (Ph. E.) As the last, hut using 4*drs. of 
mezereon. 

3. (Ph. D.) Sansaparilla (sliced), 2 oz, ; 
sassafras, guaiacum turnings, and liquorice root 
(bruised), of each, 2 dr. ; mezereon root-bark, 
1 dr. ; boiling water, 1| pint ; digest for an 
hour, then boil for 10 minutes, cool, and 
strain. 

4. (Extemporaneous.) Compound extract of 
sarsaparilla, 7| drs,; boiling water, 1 pint; 
dissolve, 

Obs. This decoction is an imitation of the 
once justly celebrated ‘ Lisbon Diet Drink/ 
It is alterative and diaphoretic. — Pose. A tea- 
Oiipful, or more, 3 or 4 times a day, either 
along with, or after, a mercurial course ; and 
in syphilis, scurvy, scrofula, chronic rheuma- 
tism, lepra, ^psoriasis, and several other skin 
diseases, and especially in cachexia, or general 
had habit of body. During its use the skin 
should be kept warm* See Sarsaparilla and 
below . • 

Decoction of Sarsaparilla (Concentrated Com- 
pound). Syn. Decoctemsarza composstem 
CONCENTRATEM, D. SARSAPARILLA 0. C., L. 
Thera is a very considerable trade done in this 
article, in consequence of compound decoction 
of sarsaparilla being taken in large doses, both 
alone and in combination with other remedies, 
and the pharmacopceial preparation spoiling If 
kept longer ^ than about 12 hours, in warm, 
weather. Like thefconcentrated simple decoc- 
tion, it is said to he of 8 times the nsual 
strength, so that when mixed with 7 times its 
weight of water, it forms a similar preparation 
to the Decoctum Sarzae Compositum,~^Ph. L.; 
for which It is very generally snbskhated in 
dispensing. • . * 1 ■ ' - 

Prep. 1. (Wholesale.) Sarsaparilla (red Ja- 
maica), 96 lbs.; mezereon root (not root-bark), 

9 lbs. ; liquorice root (bruised^ 16 lbs. The me- 
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zereon and liquorice are first laid (loosely) on 
the bottom of a clean copper pan, and the bun- 
dles of sarsaparilla (untied and loosened) packed 
over them, in horizontal layers, alternately at 
right angles with each other, Three or four 
boards, with as many iron |-cwt. weights, are 
next placed on the top of the whole. Water 
is now run in, to* about ten inches higher than 
the ingredients, and heat is applied until 
ebullition commences. The materials are now 
allowed to macerate, without boiling, for 3 
or 4- hours, after which the liquor is gently 
boiled for about an hour, care being taken 
to add fresh water from time to time, so as 
to keep the whole well covered. The decoction 
is next run off, and set evaporating as quickly 
as possible. The ingredients are then washed 
with successive portions of boiling water, 
by allowing it to descend from a species of 
shower-bath, after the manner of * sparging/ 
described under Brewing -. 1 This is repeated 
until the water runs off nearly colourless, the 
smallest quantity being employed that will 
effect the object in view. The whole of the 
liquid is now evaporated without delay, until 
reduced to 8£ galls., when, after cooling, 2 drs. 
of essential oil of sassafras, dissolved in 2 galls, 
of rectified spirit of vine, ^re added, and after- 
wards, 1 pint of essence of guaiacum. The 
liquid is then placed in a suitably sized barrel, 
set upon its head, and fitted with a small cock 
(not placed too near the bottom), and allowed 
to repose for a week, by which time it becomes 
clear and brilliant, and fit for sale. This is 
the form adopted by the large metropolitan 
drug-houses most celebrated for this prepara- 
tion. The product that may he drawn off fit 
for sale is something over 10 galls. The re- 
siduum, fomingthe * bottoms/ consists chiefly 
of fecula. The latter is well stirred *up with 
3 or 4 galls, of cold water, and allowed to settle. 
The clear decanted 4 washings * are used as 
water or liquor in making the next batch of 
decoction. 

2. (Extemporaneous.) Compound extract of 
sarsaparilla, 7i oz. ; boiling water, 12 fl. oz. ; 
dissolve, then add of rectified spirit of wine, 2^ 
fl, oz.; mix well, and further add of water, 
q, s. £o make the whole measure a pint. 

Ohs. To conduct this process successfully, 
several large copper pans are required ; one of 
which (to boil ho ingredients in) muSfc be 
capable of containing from 140 to 150 gallons 
at the least, jand the others must be sufficiently 
large to receive the liquors as they are drawn 
off. Those for the evaporation should be very 
shallow, in order that it may proceed rapidly ; 
and the whole should be heated by steam. An 
excellent plan is, to employ large wooden vats, 
and to apply the heat by means of pipes laid 
along the bottom, and supplied with high- 
pressure steam. This method is less expensive 
than the use of double strain pans, as above. 
When essence of guaiacum is not used, 24 lbs. 
of guaiacum shavings, from which the dust has 
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been sifted, are boiled with the other ingre- 
dients, instead. Those desirous of using the 
proportions of the ingredients ordered by tbe 
Colleges, may do so by taking eight times tbe 
given quantities, and proceeding as above. The 
following are special preparations : — 

Feltz’s Decoction op Sarsaparilla. Syn. 
Ap'ozem op Feltz; Decoctum sarzje cum 
ichthtocol'lA, L.; Ptisane de Feltz, Fr. 
Prep. From sarsaparilla (sliced), 3 oz. ; isin- 
glass and crude antimony (in powder), of each, 
| oz.; water, 5 pints; boil to one half, and 
strain. Used in skin diseases. 

Jauperand's Decoction op Sarsaparilla. 
Syn. Decoctum sarzje cum radice China, L.; 
Ptisane ee Jaupeeand, Fr. Prep. (Dories.) 
Sarsaparilla and China root, of each, 2 oz. ; 
senna and sassafras chips, of each, 1 oz. ; rhu- 
barb and Peruvian bark, of each, £ oz. ; car- 
bonate of potassa, 1 dr. ; water, 2 galls. ; sim- 
mer, gently, for several hours, and strain 12 
pints; when cold, decant the clear. — Dose. 
2 fl. oz., two or three times daily ; in scrofula, 
&c. 

Vinache’s Decoction op Sarsaparilla. 
Syn. Dec octum sarzje cum senna, L. ; Pti- 
sane de Vinache, Fr. Prep. (Foy.) Sarsa- 
parilla, China wood, and guaiacum wood, of 
each, 1£ oz. ; crude antimony (tied in a rag), 
2 oz. ; water, 6 pints ; macerate for 12 hours 
(7 in hot weather), boil to one halfi add 
sassafras chips and senna, of each, £ oz., in- 
fuse 1 hour longer, and strain; when cold, 
decant the clear. Eecommended in scrofula, 
secondary syphilis, and various cutaneous 
affections. 

Zittmann’s Decoction op Sarsaparilla. 
Syn . Decoctum Zittmanni, L. ; Ptisane de 
Zittmann, Fr. Prep. 1. (Stronger decoc- 
tion ; D. Z. PORTB«?h. Bor. 1847.) Sarsa- 
parilla, 12 oz. ; water, 72 lbs. (say, 5f galls.) ; 
digest 24 hours, then add (suspended in a bag), 
white sugar and alum, of each, 6 drs, ; calomel, 
4 drs. ; cinnabar, 1 dr. ; boil to 24 lbs., adding 
towards the end of the process, senna, 3 oz. ; 
liquorice root, 1§ oz. ; aniseed and fennel seed, 
of each, \ oz. ; finally strain, with pressure and 
after some time decant the clear portion. The 
formula in the 4 Ph, Suee/ 1845 is similar ; 
that in the 4 Hamburg Codex’ directs only 
24 lbs. of water to be used, and the whole to 
he reduced to 16 lbs. 

2. (Weaker decoction; D. Z. tenue, — 
Th, Bor. 1847.) Add to the residuum (waste) 
of the last preparation, sarsaparilla, 6 oz. ; 
water, 72 lbs. (say, 5f galls.) ; boil to 24 lbs. ; 
adding towards the end of the process, lemon 
peel, cinnamon bark, liquorice root, and carda- 
moms (all bruised), of each, 3 drs. ; press, strain, 
&c., as before. In tbe 4 Ph. Suec/ 1845 double 
the above weights of lemon peel and liquorice 
root are ordered ; and in the 4 Hamburg Codex’ 
(1845) 24 lbs* of water only are ordered, and 
the whole is to be boiled down to 16 lbs* 

Obs. Both the above are used in Germany 
and on the Continent generally, in the same 
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cases as those in which compound decoction of 
sarsaparilla is administered in England. They 
may be drunk almost ad libitum. A trace of 
mercury may be detected in the stronger 
decoction, when properiy prepared. See Sab- 
sap arllla. 

Decoction of Sen'ega Root. Syn. Decoction 
op American snake root, D, op rattle- 
snake ROOT; DECOCTUM POLYGAL.E, D. SE- 
negjs (Ph. L.), D. Prep. { Pk. L.) Senega or 
seneka root, 10 drs . ; water, 1 quart ; boil to a 
pint, and strain. — Pose. f to 2 wine-glassfuls, 
three or four times daily ; in humoral asthma, 
chronic cough, dropsy, &c. It is stimulant, 
expectorant, and diuretic, and, in large 
doses, emetic and cathartic. It is fre- 
quently conjoined with ammonia. It is the 
antidote employed by the Senega Indians 
against the bite ’ of the rattlesnake. (Dr. 
Tennant.) 

Decoction of Simaru'ba Bark. Syn. Decoo- 
tum simaru'bbs, L. Prep. (Dr. Wright.) 
Siraaruba bark, 2 drs. ; water, 24 fl. oz. ; boil 
to one half, and strain. Tonic. — Pose. 1 to 2 
fl. oz. ; in chronic dysentery and diarrhoea. 

Decoction of Squills (Compound). Syn. De- 
coctitm scillbs compositum, L. Prep. (Ph. 
U.S. 1841.) Squills, 3 drs.; juniper berries, 
4 oz. ; snake root, 3 oz. ; water, 4 lbs. ; boil to 
one half, strain, and add of sweet spirits of 
nitre, 4 fl. oz. In chronic coughs and other 
chest affections, unaccompanied with active 
inflammatory symptoms. — Pose. 1 to 3 fl. oz., 
twice or thrice daily. 

Decoction of Starch. Syn. Deooctttm am'yli 
(Ph. D.), Mucila'go am'yli (Ph. E. & D.), 
L. Prep . (Ph. L. & E.) Starch, f oz. ; add, 
gradually, water, 1 pint, and boil for a short 
time. The Dublin preparation is nearly 
twice as strong. U sed a s an enema in 
dysentery, diarrhoea, aiiu excoriations of the 
rectum. 

Decoction, Sudorific. Syn. Decoctum su- 
eorip'icem, L. The old name of the com- 
pound decoctions of sarsaparilla and guaiacum. 

Decoction of Su'et. Syn. Artificial goat’s 
milk; Decoctum se'vi, L. Prep. Suet, 1 
oz. ; tie it loosely in a piece of muslin and 
simmer it in cow’s milk, 1£ pint; adding 
towards the last, white sugar, £ oz. In scrofu- 
lous emaciation and phthisis ; taken ad 
libitum . 

Decoction of Tam'arinds. * Syn. Decoctu^ 
tamarind'orum, L. Prep. Tamarinds, 11, 
oz.; water, 1 pint; boil for 5 minutes, and 
strain, A pleasant drink in fevers, asthma, 
chronic coughs, &c. 

Decoction of Tamarinds and Sen'na. Syn. 
Dec. tamarindorum cum senna (Ph. E. 
1744), L. Prep. Tamarinds, 6 drs. ; cream of 
tartar, 2 drs. ; water, If pint ; boil in a glazed 
earthen vessel until rednced to 16 oz. ; then 
infuse therein for 12 hours, senna, 4 drs.; 
strain, and add of syrup of violets, 1 oz. A 
gentle aperient.r— Pos$. A wine-glassful, or 
more* 
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Decoction of Tar. Syn. Tar water ; De- 
cootum pi'cis liq'uidje, L. Prep. Tar, 1 oz. ; 
water. If pint ; boil to 1 pint. — Pose. A piut, 
or more, daily; in chronic catarrh; and as a 
wash in chronic skin diseases, especially those 
of the head, in children. 

Decoction, Ton'ic. Syn. Strengthening 
decoction ; Decoctum eoborans, L. Prep . 
1. Peruvian bark (bruised), f *oz. ; Virginian 
snake root, 2 drs. ; water, 1 pint ; boil to one 
half, strain whilst hot, and add, spirit of 
cinnamon, If fl. oz. ; diluted sulphuric acid, 
If dr. — Pose. 2 oz., two or three times a day. 

2. Decoction of bark, 5 oz. ; tincture of 
bark, 6 drs. ; aromatic confection, f dr. ; sal- 
volatile, 1 dr. — Pose. 1 or 2 table-spoonfuls 
night and morning ; especially in diarrhoea. 

Decoction of Tor'mentil. Syn. Decoctum 
tobmentil'lr (Ph. L.), L. Prep. (Ph. L.) 
Tormentil root (bruised), 2 oz. ; water, If 
pint ; boil to a pint, and strain. Astringent. 
— Pose. 1 to 2 fl. oz., in chronic diarrhoea, 
&c. 

Decoction of Tur'meric. Syn. Decoctum 
cuRCu'M-as, L. Prep. Prom turmeric root (in 
powder), If oz.; water, 1 pint; boil for 5 
minutes, and strain. A mild aromatic stimu- 
lant and stomachic. — Pose. A wine-glassful, 
ad libitum. It is principally used as a test for 
alkalies, which turn it brown. Unsized paper 
dipped into it and dried forms the turmeric 
test-paper of the chemist. 

Decoction of Verbe'na. Syn. Decoctum 
verbe'n.e, L. Prom verbena (vervain), 2 oz. ; 
water. If pint ; boil to 1 pint, and strain. 

Obs. The Verbena officinalis was formerly 
highly recommended by Efcmuller, Hartman, 
De Haen, Morley, and others, in scrofula, 
cephalalgia, &c., but afterwards fell into 
neglect. % More recently, a decoction of the 
p*ant has been highly extolled by Boshanov, 
and others, as an anti-febrile. 

Decoction, Vulnerary. Syn. Decoctum 
vulnera"rpum, L. Prep, Prom ground ivy 
and broad-leaved plantain, of each, f oz. ; 
water, 3 pints; boil to 1 quart, strain, and 
add sugar, 1 oz. A popular pectoral and 
tonic, especially ih old coughs ; also to heal 
wounds. — Pose. 5 a teacupful or more, twice 
a day. • 

Decoction of Wal'nut Bark. Syn. Deooo- 
tum^uglanl'is, L. Prep. (Ph. Gen.) Green 
hark of walnuts, 1 oz. ; water, *1 pint ; boil for 
, 15 minutes, and strain. As an anti-syphilitic. 
Before the general introduction of^sarsaparilla, 
it was much esteemed in most cases in which 
that drug is now taken. — Pose, , §c. The same 
as those of comp. d&. of sarsaparilla. Pearson 
says, that “when the putamen (green rind) of 
the walnut has been omitted, either intention- 
ally or by accident (from Decoctum Dnsitani- 
cum), the same good effects have not followed 
its nse as when it contained this ingredient. 

Decoction of Walnut leaves. Syn. Decoc- 
tum jugland'is eolio^rum, L. Prep. (He- 
grier.) Walnut leaves, 1 'handful ; water, 1 
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quart ; boil 15 minutes, and strain* Deter- 
sive, diaphoretic, and alterative. — Dose, Sfc. 
As the last, especially in chronic rheumatism, 
secondary syphilis, &c. 

Decoction of Wa'terdock. Syn. Decoctusi 
rttmi'cis, D. E. aquat'ici, L. Prep. (A. T. 
Thomson.) Root of common waterdock 
(Rumex obtusifolius ), 1 oz. ; water, 1 pint ; 
boil for 10 mimftes, and strain. 

Ohs. This decoction is astringent, and was 
once much celebrated as a remedy for scurvy 
and some other cutaneous affections. It is 
the only remedy which proves efficacious in 
that disease, when the ulcers are healed, and 
the patient is attacked with asthma.” (Lin- 
naeus, on the scurvy of the Laplanders.) 

White Decoction (Sydenham’s). Syn* Harts* 
Horn drink ; Misttcra cor'ntj tsti. Prep. 
Prepared burnt hartshorn, 2 oz. ; gmn arable, 
1 oz . ; water, 3 pints; boil to 1 quart, and 
strain. Mucilaginous ; demulcent. Taken ad 
libitum. 

Decoction of Whortleberry. Syn. Decoc- 
tion OR BE AR -BERRY , D. OR TJVA-URSI ; DE- 
CQCTUM UVJE URSI (Pll. L. & D.), L. Prep. 
3 . (Ph. L.) Whortleberry leaves, 1 oz. ; water, 
pifiTt ; boil to a pint, and strain, 

2. (Ph. D.) Uva-ursi (the leaves), i oz. ; 
water, £ pint ; boil 10 minutes, and strain. 

Dose , 4’v* 1 to 3 fl. oz., two or three times 
daily; in phthisis and purulent affections of 
the urinary organs, unaccompanied with active 
indamnmtioii ; especially in chronic affections 
of the bladder. 

Decoction of Willow Bark. Syn. Decoctum 
baltcib, D. s. corticis, L. Prep. 1. (Wil- 
kinson.) Willow bark (Salix latifolia ), 
bruised, 1£ oz. j macerate in water, 2 lbs., for 
6 hours, then boil for 15 minutes, and strain. 
Tonic, astringent, and febrifuge.— Dose. A 
wine-glassful. r 

2. (Ni ernan.) Willow bark (Salix alba ), 1| 
oz. ; water, 1 pint ; boil to one half. — Dose. 1 
to 2 fl. oz. Both are used as substitutes for 
decoction of cinchona bark. 

Decoction of Win'ter-green. Syn. Decoc- 
tion OR PYROLA, D. OP ^MBELLATED WINTER" 
GREEN, D. OF PIP8IS8EWA ; DeCOCTUAI CHIMA- 
RHnJE (Ph, L.), D. PYEOLJD (Pll. D.), L. 
Prep. X. (Ph. L.) Chimapbila (dried herb), 

1 oz, ; water, pint; boil to a pint, and 
strain. - 

2. (Ph. D.) r Winter-green (dried leaves), 
i ox.; water, pint; boil 10 minutes in a f 
covered vessel, and strain. Tonic, stomachic, * 
alterative, and diuretic.— Dose. 1 to 2 fl. oz.; 
in dropsies, scrofula, debility, loss of appetite, 
&c»; and in those affections of the urinary 
organs in which uva-ursi is commonly given. 

Decoction of form's eed. Syn. Decocti jk 
SANTON in, L. Prep. 1. Wormseed, bruised, 

2 oz. ; water, 1 pint; boil down to 16 fl. oz., 
and strain, 

% (Dr. R. E, Griffith*) Fresh leaves of 
wormseed {Chempodkm antJielmintieum , — 

1 oz. ; water, 1 pint ; orange peel, 2 


drs. ; boil (10 minutes), and strain. The 
above are bitter, stomachic, and vermifuge 
— Dose. A wine-glassful twice a day; in 
worms. It is also used as an injection against 
ascarides. 

Decoction of Yar'row. Syn. .Decoctum 
millefolii, L. Prep. Prom milfoil or yarrow 
tops, l*a“ oz.; water, II pint; boil to a pint, 
and strain. Astringent, tonic, and vulnerary. 
— Dose. A wine-glassful, thrice daily ; in 
dropsies, &c, It is also used as a fomentation 
to bruises, &e. 

DECOLORATION. The blanching or re- 
moval of the natural colour of any substance. 
Syrups, and many animal, vegetable, and 
saline solutions, are decoloured or whitened 
by agitation with animal charcoal, and sub- 
sequent subsidence or filtration. Many fluids 
rapidly lose their natural colour by exposure 
to light, especially to the direct rays of the 
sun. In this way castor, nut, poppy, and 
several other oils, are whitened. Pish oils are 
partially deodorised and decoloured by filtra- 
tion through animal charcoal. Cottons and 
linens are still commonly bleached by the 
joint action of light, air, and moisture. The 
peculiar way in which light produces this 
effect has never been satisfactorily explained. 
The decoloration of textile fabrics and solid 
bodies generally is called bleaching. See 
Branching, Bleaching, Oils, Tallow, 
Syrups, Sugar, &c. 

DECOMPOSITION (-zish'-im). In die - 
mistry , the resolution of compounds into their 
elements, or the alteration of their chemical 
constitution in such a manner that new pro- 
ducts are formed. 

DEFECATION. The separation of a liquid 
from its lees, dregs, or impurities, by sub- 
sidence and decantation. It is commonly em- 
ployed for the purt£32tion of saline solutions, 
and glutinous or unctuous liquids, on the large 
scale, in preference to filtration ; than which 
it is both more expeditious and inexpensive. 
See Clarification, Decantation, Filtra- 
tion, &c. 

DEFLAGRATION. The sudden combustion 
of any substance, for the purpose of producing 
some change in its composition, by the joint 
action of heat and oxygen. The process is 
commonly performed by projecting into a red- 
hot crucible, in small portions at a time, a 
^mixture of about squal parts of nitre, and the 
body to be oxidised. 

DELIQUESCENCE. Spontaneous liquefac- 
tion by absorption of the moisture of the at-, 
mosphere. Deliquescent salts are those which 
by exposure gradually assume the liquid state. 
They should all he kept in well-closed bottles 
or jars. 

DELIRTUM TRE'MENS. [L.] The mad- 
ness of drunkards ; a disease of the brain re- 
sulting from the excessive and protracted use 
of intoxicating liquors, particularly of ardent 
spirits. . The early symptoms are extreme 
irritability and fretfulness, with unusual 
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mobility of the body. Sleeplessness and tin* 
pleasant dreams soon follow. At length fright- 
ful dreams and visions harass the patient. He 
sees remarkable sights, hears extraordinary 
sounds, and labours under all the strange de- 
lusions of insane persons, which, however 
vague and unfounded, operate on him with all 
the force of realities till he becomes furiously 
mad. The fit almost always comes on after 
hard drinking; and the hands are usually, 
but not always, tremulous. A similar affec- 
tion is occasionally produced by the abuse of 
opium, excessive mental anxiety, night watch- 
ing, or depletion. According to Dr. Arm- 
strong, even respiring the fumes of ardent 
spirits will, under some circumstances, pro- 
duce this disease. Persons who have under- 
gone surgical operations under the influence of 
chloroform are more liable to attacks of this 
kind than other persons. 

The treatment of delirium tremens consists 
mainly in the judicious use of opium, laudanum, 
or morphia, in rather large doses, frequently 
repeated. * 30 to 60 drops of laudanum may 
be given every hour or two during the fit, its 
effects being carefully watched. The object 
is to produce quiet sleep, from which the 
patient usually wakes free from the worst 
symptoms of the disease. Diaphoretics and 
mild aperients may also be given, and a light, 
nutritions diet adopted throughout. Deple- 
tion, especially bleeding, should be particu- 
larly avoided. Alcoholic stimulants and wine, 
in certain cases, have proved useful. Under 
this treatment, the patient, unless of a very 
bad habit of body, or much debilitated by pre- 
vious excesses, usually recovers. He is, how- 
ever, very liable to relapses and subsequent 
attacks, which are best prevented by judicious 
moral management. 

DELPHINTC ACID, Phoce'nic acid, 
A fatty acid, obtained by saponifying tbe oil 
of the delphinus or porpoise. According to 
recent experiments, it is identical with valeric 
acid. 

DELPHININE. Syn. Del'peine, Dei/- 
phia, Delphin'ia. An alkaloid discovered by 
Lassaigne andFeneulle in Delphinium staphy - 
sayria or Stavesaere. 

Prep. 1 . The husked seeds (in powder) are 
boiled in a little water, and pressed in a cloth ; 
a little pure magnesia is then added to the 
filtered decoction, the whole* is boiled for a 
few minutes, and refiltered; the residuum, 
after being well washed, is digested in boiling 
alcohol, which dissolves out the alkaloid, and 
gives it up again by gentle evaporation and 
cooling. 

2. The bruised, but unsbelled, seeds are 
digested in dilute sulphuric acid, the filtered 
liquor precipitated with carbonate of potassa, 
and the precipitate digested in , alcohol as 
before, 

3. (Parrish.) An alcoholic extract of the 
scads is treated With dilute sulphuric acid, 
precipitated with an alkali, again dissolved in 


dilute sulphuric acid; the colouring matter 
precipitated hv a few drops of nitric acid, the 
alkaloid by potassa. The alkaloid is then dis- 
solved in absolute alcohol, and the solution 
thus formed is evaporated; one pound yields 
about one drachm. 

Prop., Sfc. A light-yellowish or white, 
odourless powder ; extremely acrid and bitter ; 
scarcely soluble in water ; dissolves in ether, 
and readily in alcohol; and has ail alkaline 
reaction. Its alcoholic solution produces a 
burning and tingling sensation when rubbed 
on the skin, and a similar sensation is pro- 
duced in various parts of the body when it is 
taken in doses of a few grains. It has been 
exhibited in neuralgia and rheumatism by Dr. 
Turnbull. — Dose . gr. every three hours, 

made into a pill with 1 gr., each, of the ex- 
tracts of henbane and liquorice. It is also 
used externally under the form of ointment 
and lotion. 

DEMUI/CENTS. In medicine, substances 
which are calculated to soften and lubricate 
the parts to which they are applied. Though 
having the same signification as the word 
emollients, it is desirable to restrict tbe 
letter term to such as are intended for exter- 
nal application, and to include under the above 
head only such as are intended for internal ex- 
hibition. The principal demulcents are gum 
arabie, gum tragacanth, liquorice, honey, 
arrow-root, pearl barley, isinglass, gelatine, 
milk, almonds, spermaceti, almond and olive 
oils, and most other mucilaginous, amylaceous, 
saccharine, and oily substances. For use, 
these are made into mucilages, decoctions, 
emulsions, or milks, with water, and form 
suitable beverages in dysentery, diarrhoea, 
catarrh, diseases of the urinary organs, and all 
other diseases where diluents are useful. See 
Emollients. 

DENSITY. Comparative masses of equal 
weights, or the quantity of matter contained 
in a given spa«e. It is commonly used synony- 
mously with specific gravity, which, how- 
ever, refers to comparative weights of equal 
bulks. Thus, quicksilver is said to have a 
density greater, tha& that of copper, and alco- 
hol one less than that of oil of vitriol, 

DENTIFRICES. Syn. Dentipeicia, *L. 
Substances applied to the teeth, to cleanse and 
beautify them. The most useful form of den- 
•fcifriceiis that of powder (tooth POWDEe); 
but liquids (tooth washes), and electuaries 
(tooth electuaeies, tooth pastes), are 
also employed. The solid ingredients used in 
dentifrices should not be so hard or gritty; as, 
to injure the enamel «f the teeth; nor so soft 
or adhesive as to adhere to the gums, after 
rinsing the mouth out with water. Pumice- 
stone (in fine powder) is one of those sab* 
stances that acts entirely by mechanical^ attri- 
tion, and is hence an objectionable ingredient 
in tooth powder intended for dailyuse, It is, 
however, very generally presept in the various 
advertised dentifrices, which .rqmarlmblc. 

, i 1 1 
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for their. rapid action in whitening the teeth. 
Bath brick is another substance of a similar 
nature to pumice, and, like that article, should 
be only occasionally employed. Cuttle-fisli 
bone, coral, and prepared chalk, are also com- 
monly used for the same purpose, but the last 
is rather too soft and absorbent to form the 
sole ingredient^of a tooth powder. Charcoal, 
which is so very generally employed as a den- 
tifrice, acts partly mechanically, and partly 
by its chemical property of destroying foul 
smells and arresting putrefaction. For this 
purpose it should be newly burnt, and kept in 
well-closed vessels, until used, as by exposure 
to the air it rapidly loses Jts antiseptic powers. 
Powdered rhatany, eincbona bark, and catechu, 
are used as astringents, and are very useful 
m foulness or sponginess of the gums. Myrrh 
and mastic are employed on account of their 
odour, and their presumed preservative action, 
and power of fixing loose teeth. Insoluble 
powders have been objected] to on account of 
tbeir being apt to accumulate between the 
folds of the gums and in the cracks of the 
teeth, and thus impart a disagreeable appear- 
ance to the mouth. To remedy this defect, a 
reddish or flesh-coloured tinge is commonly 
given to them with a little rose pink, red coral, 
or similar colouring substance, when any 
small portion tliat remains unwashed off is 
rendered less conspicuous. Some persons em- 
ploy soluble substances as tooth powders, which 
are free from the above objection. Thus, sul- 
phate of potash and cream of tartar are used 
for this purpose, because of the grittiness of 
their powders and their slight solubility in 
water. Phosphate of soda and common' salt 
are also frequently employed as dentifrices, 
and possess the advantage of being readily 
removed from the mouth by means pf a little 
watef. Among these substances that chemi- 
cally decolour and remove unpleasant odours, 
the only ones employed as dentifrices are 
charcoal and the chlorides of 3&ne and soda. 
The first has been already noticed ; the others 
may fee used by brushing the teeth with water, 
to which a very litUe^of their solutions has 
been added. A very weak Solution of chloride 
of lime m commonly employed by smokers to 
remove the odour and colour imparted by to- 
bacco to the teeth. Electuaries, made of honey 
and astringent substances, are frequently em- 
ployed m diseases of the gums. The jhice of 
the common strawberry has been recommended 
as an elegant natural dentifrice, as it readily 
dissolves the tartareous incrustations on the 
teeth, and imparts an agreeable odour to the 

wlsL (Mouth)!* “* (To0tll >’ also 

DENTINE, The tissue of which the teeth 
are composed. 

DEJS'TPTIOIT. See Teething. 

In , medicint? > a substance 
™ Wove8 rtsttucfwns, and opens the 
mtural passages of the fluids of the body, as 
the pores, laeteals, and glands. Iodine,' mer* 


| eury, sarsaparilla, and aperients, are deob* 

I struents. 

DEODORISER. Any substance having the 
power of destroying fetid effluvia. Chlorine, 
chloride of lime, chloride of zinc, nitrate of 
lead, sulphate of iron, and freshly burnt char- 
coal, are the most effective and convenient 
deodorisers. Peat charcoal has been highly 
i ecommended for deodorising manure, &c., on 
the large scale. When it is mixed with these 
substances, their fetor is immediately destroyed, 
and a compost produced, which may be sub- 
stituted for guano for agricultural purposes. 
See Disinfectant. 

DEQX'IDATIOR, See Deduction. 
DEPII/ATORY. A cosmetic employed to 
remove superfluous hairs from the human 
skin. Depilatories act either mechanically 
(mechanical depilatoeies), or chemically 
(chemical depilatoeies). To the first class 
belong adhesive plasters, that, on their removal 
from the skin, bring away the hair with them. 
The second class includes all those substances 
which destroy the hair by their chemical 
action. 

Lime or orpiment, and generally both of 
them, have formed the leading ingredients in 
depilatories, both in ancient and modern 
times. . The first acts by its well-known 
causticity, and also, when an alkali is present, 
by reducing that also, either wholly or in part, 
to the caustic state. The action of the orpi- 
ment is of a less certain character, and its use 
is even dangerous when applied to a highly 
sensitive or an abraded surface. The addition 
of starch is to render the paste more adhesive 
and manageable. 

In using the following preparations, those 
which are in the state of powder are mixed up 
with a little warm water to the consistence of 
a paste, and appliSTio the part. Sometimes 
soap lye is used for this purpose, and some 
persons spread the pulpy mass on a piece of 
paper, and apply it like a plaster. In 12 or 
15 minutes, and sooner, if much smarting 
ensues, the whole should be washed off with 
warm water, and, a little cold cream, lip-salve, 
or spermaceti cerate, applied to the part. The 
application of the liquid preparations is gene- 
rally accompanied with gentle friction, care 
being taken to prevent them extending to 
the adjacent parts. All the following effect 
the object satisfactorily, with proper mana<-e- 
ment; but some are much more effective than 
others. A small wooden or bone knife is the 
best for muting them with. They must all 
be kept m well-stoppered bottles, and no ■ 
hquid must be added to them until shortly 
,j their .application; and then no more ‘ 
diate nse" 3 thaa “ paired for imme- ; 


Depilatory, Arsen ical. Orpiment (sulphide 
of arsenic) forms the principal ingredient in 
fa f uon 5 b e depilatories, hut its use is 

h.S*p“£„ T1 ” m °”s - 
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* 1. (Colley's D.) From nitre and sulphur, 
bf eadh, 1 part ; orpiment, 3 parts ; quicklime, 
8 parts ; soap lees, 32 parts ; boil to the con- 
sistence of cream. Very caustic. 

2. (Deloroix's j>»; ‘Poueee subtile.') 
Orpiment, 1 oz. ; quicklime, 10 oz. ; starch, 
14 oz. 

3. (Ortextal d.; Oriextal eusma.)— 
a. Quicklime, 3 oz. ; orpiment, f dr. ; strong 
alkaline lye, 1 lb.,* boil together in a clean 
iron ^vessel until a feather dipped into the 
liquor loses its flue. 

b. From pearlash, 2 oz. ; orpiment, 3 drs. * 
liquor of potassa, £ pint; boil together as 
before. One of the most caustic and conse- 
quently the most certain of depilatory prepara- 
tions; but, with the rest of its class, open to the 
objections of containing orpiment. (See No. 7.) 

4. (Paste i>. ; ‘ Pate epilatoire.') To No. 
1 add of orris root, 3 parts. 

5. (Plexck’se.; ‘Pasta epilatoeia.') Orpi- 
ment, 1 part; quicklime and starch, of each, 
12 parts. 

6. Soap i>. ; ‘ Savox epilatoiee.') Turk- 
ish depilatory and soft soap, equal parts. Must 
not be mixed until about to be applied. (See 
No. 7.) 

7- (Turkish©.; Turkish eusma.) Orpi- 
ment, 1 part ; quicklime, 9 parts. For use, it 
is mixed up with soap lees, and a little pow- 
dered starch. 

Depilatory, Boudet’s. Prep. Sulphide of 
sodium (crystallised), 3 parts; quicklime (in 
fine powder), 10 parts ; starch, 10 parts ; mix. 
To be mixed with water, and applied to the 
skin, and scraped off in 2 or 3 min utes with a 
wooden knife. Very effective and safe. 

Depilatory, Cazenave's. Syn. Mahox's d. ; 
Pommade epilatoire l>e Cazexave, Fr. 
Prep. Quicklime, 1 part; carbonate of soda, 
2^ parts ; lard, 8 parts ; Tulx. Applied as an 
ointment. 

Depilatory, Chinese. Prep. 1. Quicklime, 

8 oz. ; pearlash (dry) and liver of sulphur, of 
each, 1 oz. ; all reduced to a fine powder ; 
mixed, and l#pt in a close bottle. 

2. (Roseate ©.) As No. 1., but coloured 
with a little rose pink or light red. 

These preparations are applied in the same 
manner as Boudet's Depilatory. 

Depilatory, Colley's. See Aesexical De- 
PILATOEY {above). 

Depilatory, HydrosuTphate of Lime. Prep . 
(Beasley.) Mix quicklime and water to a thick 
cream, and pass into the mixture 25 or 30 
times its volume of sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 
When the gas ceases to he absorbed, stop the 
process. ^ The pulpy mass is spread on paper, 
and applied for 12 or 15 minutes. It is very 
effective, but has a most disgusting smell. 
SpoJasco's depilatory is a very similar prepa- 
ration (see below). 

Depilatory, Mechanical. Syn. Depilatory 
plaster. Prep . From pitch and resin, equal 
parts, melted together and spread on leather. 
Applied as a plaster. 


Depilatory, Rayer’s. Prep. Quicklime, 2 oz. ; 
salt of tartar, 4 oz. ; charcoal, £ oz. Less 
active than Chinese Depilatory. 

Depilatory, Redwood's, Prep. A strong so- 
lution of sulphide of barium, made into a 
paste with powdered starch, and applied im- 
mediately. Mr. Redwood says this is “the 
best and safest depilatory." 

Depilatory, Ro'seate. See Shixese Depil- 
atory {above). 

Depilatory, Spolasco's. Prep. Freshly pre- 
pared sulphide of calcium and quicklime, equal 
parts. Almost equal to Redwood’s {above). 

DEPOSITION (of Metals). See Electro- 
type. 

DERBYSHIRE NECK. See Goiture. 

DESICCANTS. Syn. Desiccax'tia, L. In 
pharmacology > substances that check secretion 
and dry sores of abraded surfaces, without 
acting as styptics, or constringing the fibres 
of the parts to which they are applied. See 
Asteixoexts. 

DESICCATION. Syn. Exsiccja'tiox. The 
evaporation or drying off of the aqueous 
portion of solid bodies. Plants, and chemical 
preparations are deprived of their humidity 
by exposure to the sun, a current of drV air, 
an atmosphere rendered artificially dry by 
sulphuric acid, or by*the direct application of 
beat by means of a water bath, a sand hath, 
or a common fire. Planks and timber are 
now seasoned, on the large scale, in this way, 
by which a condition may be produced, in 2 
or 3 days, which on the old system is barely 
attainable in as many years. “Endeavours 
were made to enforce the importance and value 
of the desiccation of woods to the builder, 
cabinet maker, architect, and civil engineer, 
so long back as 1843, but without success. 
Since that* period, certain persons have availed 
themselves, commercially, of our ideas and 
experiments on the subject, without any 
acknowledgment, either verbal or pecuniary." 
Cooley. * 

DESTEMTER. Syn. Distemper. Colours 
ground up with size, gum, or white of egg, and 
water, as in scene milling. The art of execu- 
ting work in distebaper, is called ‘ distemper 
painting/ 

DETERMENT. An agent having the pcfwer 
of removing offensive ^matter from the skin. 
The name is now generally restricted to appli- 
cations that tend to cleanse feul wounds and 
juicers. 

Detergent, Collier's. Prep. From liquor of 
potassa, 2 fl. drs. ; rose water, fl. oz. ; spirit 
of rosemary, £ fl. oz.; mix. One of the best 
applications known *to free the head from 
scurf, when the hair is strong and healthy. 
The head should be afterwards sponged with 
clean, soft water. • , 

DETONATION, See Fulmixatix^ Com- 
pouxds. ■ * '» ; ‘ 

DEUTOXTDE. See Oxides. - , / » 

DEW-POINT. The, temperature at* which 
dew begins to form, 'as observed by a feher- 
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raometer. It varies with the humidity of the 
atmosphere. 

DEX'TRIN. C 6 H 10 O 5 . Syn. Stabch gum:, 
Dexteina, Dexteieum, British gum. A so- 
luble substance resembling gum, formed by the 
action of dilute acids at the boiling temperature, 
and by infusion of malt, at about 160° Fahr., on 
starch. It is also formed when potato starch 
and some of the other farinas are exposed to a 
heat of about 400°. See Diastase and Gum 
(British). 

DEX'TRO-RACE'MIC ACID. See Racemic 
Acid. 

DIABETES. See Urixe. 

DIACHYLON. See Piasters. 

BIAIiY"SER. In practical chemistry , an 
instrument for separating * crystalloids 9 from 
'colloids/ introduced hy the late Prof. Gra- 
ham. In its most convenient form it consists 
of a hoop of gutta percha, over which a 
circular piece of parchment-paper is stretched. 
The paper is applied to the hoop while wet, 
and is kept stretched by a second hoop, hy an 
elastic band, or by a few turns of string. The 
instrument, when complete, resembles an ordi- 
nary tambourine. It is distinguished as the 
' HO<J3* dialyser/ The fluid to be ' dialysed 5 
is poured into the hoop upon the surface of the 
pftrchment-paper, to a small depth only, such 
as half an inch, and the dialyser is then floated 
upon water in a large glass basin. Another 
form of dialyser, termed the ' bulb dialyser/ 
consists of a small glass hell-jar, the mouth of 
which is covered hy a piece of parchment-paper. 
This is suspended or otherwise supported in a 
large vessel of water in such a manner that 
the parchment-paper septum just dips below 
the surface. See Dialysis (below), Parch- 
meet-pabee. 

DIALYSIS. In practical chemistry , the 
method of separating substances by £ difiusiora. * 
through a septum of gelatinous matter. When 
a solution having a sp. gr. greater is introduced 
into a cylindrical glass vessel, aad then water 
very cautiously poured upon it, in such a 
maimer that the two layers of liquid remain 
unmoved, the substance dissolved in the lower 
liquid will gradually pass i&to the supernatant 
water, though the vessel may have been left 
undisturbed, and the temperature remain un- 
changed. The gradual passage of a dissolved 
substance from its original solution into pure 
water taking place, notwithstanding the\nigher r 
sp. gr. of the substance which opposes this 
passage, is* called the * diffusion of liquids. 5 
From the investigation of the phenomena of 
this diffusion, the late Prof. Graham derived 
the remarkable results upon which the method 
under notice is based. Different substances, 
when in solution of the same concentration, 
and under other similar circumstances, diffuse 
with very unequal velocity. “The range in 
the degree of diffusive ^mobility/ 5 says Prof. 
Graham, “exhibited by* different substances, 
appears to be as wide as the scale of vapour- 
’tensions. Thus, hydrate of potassa may be said j 


to possess double the velocity of diffusion of 
sulphate of potassa, and sulphate of potassa 
again double the velocity of ‘sugar, alcohol, 
and sulphate of magnesia. But the substances 
named belong, as regard ^diffusion, to the more 
volatile class. The comparatively fixed class, 
as regards diffusion, is represented by a different 
order of chemical substances (marked out by 
the absence of the power to crystallise), which 
are slow in the extreme. Among the latter 
are hydrated silicic acid, hydrated alumina, and 
other metallic peroxides of the aluminous class, 
when they exist in the soluble form ; with 
starch, dextrine, and the gums, caramel, tan- 
nin, albumen, gelatin, vegetable and animal 
extractive matters. Low diffusibility is not 
the only property which the bodies last enu- 
merated possess in common. They are dis- 
tinguished by the gelatinous character of their 
hydrates. Although often largely soluble in 
water, they are held in solution by a most 
feeble force. They appear singularly inert in 
the capacity of acids and bases, and in all the 
ordinary chemical relations. But, on the other 
hand, their peculiar physical aggregation, with 
the chemical indifference referred to, appears 
to be required in substances that can intervene 
in the organic processes of life. The plastic 
elements of the body are found in this class. 
As gelatin appears to be its type, it is proposed 
to designate substances of this class as ' ool'- 
loids/ and to speak of their peculiar form as 
the ' colloidal condition of matter. 5 Opposed 
to the colloidal is the ' crystalline condition. 5 
Substances affecting the latter form will be 
classed as * crystal'loids/ The distinction 
is, no doubt, one of intimate molecular con- 
stitution. 5 ' 1 A certain property of colloidal 
substances comes into play most opportunely 
in assisting diffusive separations. The jelly 
of starch, that of aefcmal mucus, of pectin, of 
vegetable gelose, and other solid colloidal hy- 
drates, all of which, strictly speaking, are 
insoluble in cold water, are themselves per- 
meable when in mass, as water is, by the more * 
highly diffusive class of substances. But such 
jellies greatly resist the passage of the less 
diffusible substances, and cut off entirely other 
colloid substances like themselves that may 
be in solution. A mere film of the jelly has 
the separating effect. Now, parchment-paper, 
when wetted, acts just like a layer of animal 
mucus or other hydrated colloid, by permitting 
the passage of crystalloids, but not of colloids, 
consequently this substance may be used for 
dialytie septa (see Dialyseb, above). The 
following experiments recorded by Graham 
will give some idea of the results which may 
be obtained by dialysis : — 

I. Half a litre of urine was placed in a 
hoop dialyser, which was then floated on a 
considerable quantity of pure water. Dialysed 
for 24 hours, the urine gave its crystalloids! 
constituents to the external water. The latter, 
evaporated by a water bath, yielded a white, 

1 ** Philosophical Transactions ” for 1801. 
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saline mass. Prom this mass urea was ex- 
tracted by aleobol in so pure a condition as to 
appear in crystalline tufts upon the evapora- 
tion of the alcohol. 

2. By pouring silicate of soda into diluted 
hydrochloric acid (the acid being maintained 
in large excess), a solution of silica is obtained. 
But in addition to hydrochloric acid, such a 
solution contains chloride of sodium, a salt 
which causes the silica to gelatinise when the 
solution is heated, and otherwise modifies its 
properties. Now, such a solution, placed for 
24 hours in a dialyser of parchment-paper, was 
found to lose 5$ of its silicic acid (silica) 
and 86£ of its hydrochloric acid. After 4 
days on the dialyser, the liquid ceased to be 
disturbed by nitrate of silver. All the chlo- 
rides were gone, with no further loss of silica. 
What remained was a pure solution of silicic 
acid, which could be boiled in a flask, and 
considerably concentrated, without change. 

3. Half a litre of dark-coloured porter, with 
*05 gramme of arsenious acid added (^-J-^th 
part of arsenious acid), was placed on a hoop 
dialyser, 8 inches in diameter, and the whole 
floated in an earthenware basin containing 2 
or 3 litres of water. After 24 hours the latter 
fluid had acquired a slight tinge of yellow. 
It yielded, when concentrated and precipitated 
by sulphuretted hydrogen, upwards of one half 
of the original arsenious acid in a fit state for 
examination. 

DP AMO HD. The diamond is pure carbon, 
and differs from the carbon of charcoal and 
lampblack simply in being limpid, colourless, 
and highly refractive of light, properties which 
are generally referred to its crystalline form. 
The weight, and, consequently, the value of 
diamonds, is estimated in carats, one of which 
is equal to 4 grains; and the price of one 
diamond, compared to th^.of another of equal 
colour, transparency, purity, form, &c., is as 
the squares of the respective weights. The 
average price of bottg-# diamonds, that are 
worth working, is about £2 for the first carat ; 
that of a cttt diamond is equal to that of a 
rough diamond of double weight, exclusive of 
the price of workmanship. “ To estimate the 
value of a wrought diamond, ascertain its 
weight in carats, double that weight, and mul- 
tiply the square of this product by £2” (Ure.) 
Thus, a cut diamond of— 

1 carat is worth 368 

2 carats „ £32 

S „ „ £72 

4 „ „ £128 

&e., &c. See Carbon, Gems. 

Diamond Dust. Genuine diamond dust is 
the powder produced by the abrasion of dia- 
monds against each other in the process of 
cutting and polishing them. It possesses the 
valuable property of polishing the gems, and 
giving “the finest edge to every kind of 
cutlery.” The discovery of the latter fact, a 
few years since, led certain dishonest persons to 


extensively advertise spurious preparations, con- 
sisting chiefly of emery powder or powdered 
quartz, under the name of diamond dust. The 
factitious articles acquired a very short and 
bad notoriety. Instead of sharpening cutting 
instruments, they infallibly destroyed their 
edge, and were particularly unfortunate in con- 
verting razors into saws. 

DIAPEFTE. Syn. Pulvis diapente. Prep. 
1. (Ph. E. 1744.) Bay-berries, birth-wort, 
gentian, ivory dust, and myrrh, equal parts. 
An excellent warm tonic, especially useful in 
the debility and rickets of children. The sub- 
stance sold under this name in the shops is an 
inferior mixture, used principally as a tonic 
in veterinary practice. The following are the 
forms commonly adopted in its preparation : — 

2. Turmeric, 4 lbs.; laurel berries and 
mustard, of each, 3 lbs.; gentian, 2 lbs. (all in 
fine powder) ; mix. 

3. Bay-berries, gentian, mustard, and tur- 
meric, equal parts. 

4. Gentian, 6 lbs. ; bay -berries, 1 lb. TMs 
is the formula generally used by the farriers. 
Sometimes mustard, 1 lb., is added. 

DIAPHORETICS. Syn. Stjdorif'icS; Dia- 
phoretica, Sttdorifica, L, Medicines ^hieh 
promote or increase the perspiration. Those 
that produce this effect in a very marked 
degree are more particularly called ‘sudorifics/ 
The principal diaphoretics are: — warm dilu- 
ents, as barley-water, gruel, tea, &c. ; salts of 
the alkalies, as the citrates of potas'sa and soda, 
acetate of potassa, acetate and carbonate of 
ammonia, sal-ammoniac, nitre, &c.; prepara- 
tions of antimony, as antimonial powder, tartar 
emetic, &c. ; also alcohol, camphor, Dover's 
powder, ipecacuanha, opium, wine, &c» 

The use of diaphoretics is indicated in nearly 
all diseases accompanied by fever and a dry 
skjn, and* particularly in febrile and pectoral 
affections. 

DTAPHRAG-M (foam). A partition through 
or across ; a dividing substance. In anatomy , 
the term is applied to the midriff, a muscle 
separating the chest or thorax from the ab- 
domen or lower belly. In astronomy and 
optics, the term applied to a circular ring 
placed in a telescope or other instrument to 
cut ’off the marginal portions of a beam of 
light. In electricity, the name is commonly 
used to denote the porous partition, cell, or 
1 vessel? that separates the fluid* containing the 
positive plate from the fluid which surrounds 
‘the negative plate, in a constant voltaic bat- 
i tery. Thin partitions of sycamore, or other 
porous wood, axe accasionally used, but cells 
made of thin biscuit ware are the most, con- 
venient and durable diaphragms. Blaster of 
Paris, animal membrane, coarse and tightly 
wove canvas, &c., are used also for the pmrpose. 
Plaster cells are also formed by surroundmg an 
oiled cylinder of wood with a hoop .^?tpaper, 
and pouring plaster*of Paris, maxeh^p with 
water, into the space between See 
Edecxrottpe. ' 
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BIAEEHCE'A. A purging or looseness of gastrium and abdomen, will be found useful 
the bowels. The causes of diarrhoea are adjuncts to other treatment.^ A spoonful or 
various, but among the most common are the two of laudanum, used as a friction, will gene- 
presence of irritating matter, worms, or rally allay pain, and in many cases settle the 
acidity in the stomach or bowels,- and exposure bowels when all other remedies have been tried 
to cold (especially cold to the feet) or sudden in vain. . 

changes of climate or temperature. DI'ASTASE. A peculiar azotised substance, 

Treatm, . In ..general, it will he proper to contained in malt, which effects the conversion 
administer a mild aperient, for which purpose of starch, first into dextrin, and then into 
rhubarb or castor oil is usually preferred. The grape sugar. 

dose of the first may be from 20 to 30 grains Prep. A cold infusion of malt is heated to 
in sugar, or made into a bolus ; that of the 158° Falir. (to coagulate in albumen) ; it is 
second, from i oz, to | oz., with a little mint then allowed to cool, and alcohol is added, to 
or peppermint water. After the due operation the filtered liquor, when diastase is precipi- 
of this medicine, opium, astringents, and ab- tated, under the form of a tasteless white 
sorbents, may be taken with advantage, but powder, which is freely soluble in water, 
not in excessive doses, as is commonly the Prop., Sfo. Diastase seems to resemble 
practice. The first and second are indicated vegetable albumen, but very little is known 
when great irritability exists, and the third, respecting it, as it has never been got in a 
in cases of diarrhoea arising from the presence state of purity. . One part of diastase is^ ca- 
of acidity. Chalk mixture, to which a few pable of converting 2000 parts of starch into 
drops of laudanum have been added, or the grape sugar. Malted barley is said to contain 
compound powder of chalk and opium, are -^-g-th part of this substance; yet this small 
excellent medicines, and will generally quiet portion is quite sufficient to convert the starch 
the bowels. A small piece of catechu or hard of the malt into sugar during the operation of 
extract of logwood, sucked in the same way as mashing, in the manufacture of beer. See 
a lozenge, is a pleasant method of taking Bbewix#, Dextbin, &c. 
either of these powerful astringents, and will DICTA'MIA. A nutritious, dietetic article, 
generally cure cases of simple diarrhoea arising Prep. (Beasley.) Sugar, 7 oz. ; potato arrow- 
frorn excessive peristaltic motion, or want root, 4 oz.; flour of brent barley ( Triticum 
of tonicity of the muscular coats of the in- monococcwm ), 3 oz.; Trinidad and Granada 
testines. chocolate, of each, 1 oz. ; vanilla, 15 grs. ; tri- 

in bilious diarrhoea, characterised by the turate together, 
bright yellowish-brown colour of the dejec- DIDYM'IIJM. Di. A rare metal, found 
tions, a dose of blue pill or calomel, assisted by associated with cerium and lanthanium in the 
mild diluents and demulcents, and warmth, Swedish mineral cerite. See Cebittm.. 
generally proves efficacious. Small doses of DI'ET. Food or victuals. In medicine, food 
opium are also useful in some cases. regulated by certain rules, or prescribed for 

In catarrhal diarrhoea, chylous diarrhoea, the cure or prevention of disease. The dietetic 
and the like varieties, characterised by the de- part of medicine is no' inconsiderable branch, 
jections being nearly colourless, and consisting and deserves a muctrgreater share of regard 
chiefly of water and mucus ; or white and than it commonly meets with. A great variety 
milky, showing the entire absence of bile ; or, of diseases might be removed by the observ- 
being entirely liquid, limpid, aod serous (in ance of a proper diet and regimen, without the 
some cases resembling the washings of flesh), assistance of medicine, were it not for the im- 
opinions are divided as to the treatment. The patience of the sufferers. On all occasions it 
majority of the best authorities regard purg- may come in as a proper assistant to the cure, 
ing as injurious in these Varieties, and rely which sometimes cannot be performed without 
chiefly on warm baths and warm fomentations, a due observance of the non-naturals. 
witB the internal administration of mild Writers on dietetics (dietetica, L.) have 
salines and diaphoretics, followed by astrin- taken much trouble to divide and classify the 
gents, tpnies, and occasional doses of opiates, numerous articles of food suitable to the 
Choleraic diarrhoea demands a nearly similar “various condi tiono of the body in health and 
treatment* . . t disease; but little practical advantage has * 

The diet^n every variety of diarrhoea should resulted from their labours. Low diet, middle • 

be light and non-irritating. Glutinous broths, diet, full diet, milk diet, farinaceous diet, fruit , ‘ 

beef-tea and arrow-root, are among the best diet, and vegetable diet, are terms which, under 
articles which can he ta&en. To these may most circumstances, are sufficiently simple to L >■ 
be added a little dry toast. Arrow-root be almost self-explanatory. ■! 

(genuine), either with or without a spoon- DIGESTION. In chemistry and pharmacy, I 

ml of port wine or brandy (preferably the the operation of exposing bodies to a gentle J 

former), will of itself cure all ordinary cases and continuous heat. The best digesters are 

Or diarrhoea, if accompanied with repose and a thin glass flasks and beakers, and the most 1 

recumbent posture. convenient source of heat is the sand hath. | 

Among external remedies, warm and stimu- Digestion is often performed to soften and J 

Wing lamentations, liniments, &c\, to the epi- otherwise modify bodies that are to he distilled. r | 
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In physiology, tbe term is applied to the con- 
version of food into chyme, or the process of 
dissolving aliment in the stomach, and prepar- 
ing it for circulation and nourishment. In 
surgery , digestion signifies a method of treat- 
ing ulcers, wounds, &c. See Digestives 
( "below ). 

DIGESTIVES. In surgery, substances which, 
when applied to wounds or tumours, induce or 
promote suppuration. All stimulating appli- 
cations are of this class. Heat is a most 
powerful digestive agent. The action of 
digestives is opposed to that of discftients, 
which repel or resolve tumours and indura- 
tions. 

DIGITA'LIN. Syn. Dig-ita'lia. A vege- 
table principle discovered by M. Boyer in 
Digitalis purpurea, or purple foxglove. 

j Prep. 1. (Majendie.) Foxglove leaves (pow- 
dered), 1 lb., are digested in ether, first in the 
cold, and then heated under pressure ; when 
the whole has again become cold, the liquor is 
filtered (rapidly), and the ether is distilled off 
in a water bath; the residuum is dissolved in 
water, the filtered solution treated with hy- 
drated oxide of lead, the whole gently evapo- 
rated to dryness, and the dry residuum again 
digested in hot ether ; from this solution the 
alkali is obtained, by evaporation and repeated 
resolutions, in a crystalline form. 

2. (Homolle and Henry.) Foxglove leaves 
(carefully dried and powdered), lbs., are 
digested in rectified spirit, and the, tincture 
expressed in a tincture press; the spirit is 
then distilled off, and the residual extract 
treated with distilled water, \ pint, acidulated 
with about 2 fl. drs. of acetic acid, a gentle 
heat being employed ; some animal charcoal is 
then added, and the whole filtered ; tbe filtrate 
is then diluted with water, and partly neutra- 
lised with ammonia; a fresh-made, strong de- 
coction of galls is next added; a copious preci- 
pitation of tannate of digitalin ensues; the 
precipitate is washed with water, and mixed 
w.ith a little alcohol, after which it is triturated 
with litharge (in fine powder) and exposed to a 
gentle heat; the whole is now digested in 
alcohol, the tincture treated with animal char- 
coal, and evaporated; the dry residuum is, 
lastly, treated with cold sulphuric ether, which 
takes up some foreign matter, and leaves the 
digitalin. 2 lbs. 8 oz.of the varied leaves yield* 
140 to 150 grs. of the digitalin. 

Prop*, fyc. White, inodorous, porous masses, ' 
or small scales ; it crystallises with difficulty, 
is intensely hitter, and excites violent sneezing 
when smelled to ; dissolves freely in alcohol ; 
scarcely soluble in cold ether ; and takes 2000 
parts of water for its solution ; it is neither 
basic nor alkaline; concentrated colourless 
hydrochloric acid dissolves it, forming a cha- 
racteristic solution which passes from yellow 
to a fine green. (Homolle.) It is one of the 
most powerful of known poisons, being fully 
100. times stronger than the powdered leaves 
of the dried plant. It is used in the same 


cases. — Dose. to gr. ; either made into 
pills or dissolved in alcohol and formed into a 
mixture. Owing to the difficulty and uncer- 
tainty connected with dispensing such small 
quantities, it is now seldom employed in this 
country. 

DILL. Syn . Anbthfm (Ph. L. & E.), L. The 
fruit (seed) of Aneth/um gravetlens, or garden 
dill, Anethi fructus, B. P. Dill is an aromatic 
stimulant and carminative. ' The Cossacks 
employ it as a condiment ; and in this country 
it is frequently employed to heighten the 
relish of soups and pickles, especially cu- 
cumbers. Dile water is a favorite remedy 
of nurses to promote the secretion of milk, 
and to relieve the flatulence and griping of 
infants. — Dose. Of the powder, 10 grs. to | dr., 
or more. Oil of dill (oeeijm anethi) and 
dill water (aqua anethi) are officinal in the 
pharmacopoeias. 

DIL'TJENTS. Syn . Dilfentia, L. Aqueous 
liquors ; so named because they increase the 
fluid portion of the blood. Tea, barley-water, 
water-gruel, and similar articles, are the most 
common diluents, after pure water. The 
copious use of diluents is recommended in all 
acute inflammatory diseases, not of a congestive 
character, and to promote the action of diure- 
tics and sudorifics. 

DINNEE PILLS. See Pills. 

DIOS'MA. Syn Bookoo, Bfkf; Folia 
BAROSMJE, F. DIOSJOE, L. ; BFCHF (Ph. L.), 
Buckf (Ph. E.), Diosma (Ph. L. 1836). “ The 
leaves of Barosma serratifolia, B. crenulata, 
and B. crenata (Ph. L.) These species 
were all included by De Candolle in the genus 
Diosma. Buchu is principally employed in 
chronic affections of the urino-genital organs, 
especially that of the mucous membrane of 
tfye bladder, attended with copious discharge 
of mucus. — Dose. 20 grs. to £ dr. of the pow- 
der, taken in wine ; or made into an infusion 
or decoction. % 

The officinal buchu leaves are “glabrous, 
glandular ; either linear-lanceolate with*sfnall 
serrations, or ovato-oblong, obtuse, crenUted, 
ovate or obovate, aerAted.” (Ph. L.) Their 
odour somewhat resembles that ,of rue, and 
theEr taste is warm and mint-life * ¥ ^ 

DIOS'HINE. A bitter extinctive matter' 
obtained by Bbande from buchu leaves: ‘ fi is 
very &luble in water, btxt not # in s&cdfeol and 
ether. ' 

* DISCD'TIENTS! or 

agents which disperse nr -resolve 'tuipaSs, &e. 
See Digestives. / - 

DISINFECTANT* 'An 4ent which absorbs, 
neutralises, or" destroys, putrescent effiuvin , 
and miasmata, and thus removes the causes of 
infection. The principal disinfectants are 
chlorine, the so-called chlorides' of lime and 
soda, chloride of zinc, ozone, carbolic acid, the 
alkaline manganates^md permanganates, peat 
charcoal, the fumes of nitric, nitrons, and 
sulphurous acids, heat, and ventilation. The 
last two are the most efficient - and easily 
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applied. The clothing, bedding, &c., of 
patients labouring under contagious diseases 
may be effectually disinfected by exposure to 
a temperature a little higher than that of 
boiling water, for about an hour. Neither the 
texture nor colour of textile fabrics is injured 
by a heat of even 250° Fahr. (Dr. Henry.) 
It is a practice at some of the workhouses to 
bake the clothes of the paupers who have the 
itch, or who are infested with vermin. Quick- 
lime rapidly absorbs carbonic acid, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, and several other noxious 
gases, and is therefore commonly used as a 
wash for tbe walls of buildings. Acetic acid, 
camphor, fragrant pastiles, cascarilla, brown 
paper, and other similar substances, are fre- 
quently burnt or volatilised by beat, for the 
purpose of disguising unpleasant odours. The 
sulphates of iron and lime have the property 
of rapidly destroying noxious effluvia. A 
quantity of either of these sulphates thrown 
into a cesspool, for instance, will in a few 
hours render the matter therein quite scent- 
less. Of gaseous disinfectants, “ sulphurous 
acid gas (obtained by burning sulphur) is pre- 
ferable, on theoretical grounds, to chlorine. 
No agent checks so effectually the first de- 
velopment of animal arfl vegetable life. All 
animal odours and emanations are immediately 
and most effectually destroyed by it.” 
(Graham.) See Antiseptic, ” Deodoriser, 
Fumigation, Infection, Ozone, also the 
Disinfecting Compounds given below. 

Disinfecting Compounds. I. (Sir Wm. 
Burnett’s Disinfecting Liquid.) A con- 
centrated solntion of chloride of zinc. See 
Zino, 

2. (Con lins’ Disinfecting Powder.) A 
mixture of dry chloride of lime, 2 jparts, and 
burnt alum, 1 part. Used either dry or moist- 
ened with water. See Lime. 

3. (Condy’s Disinfecting Fluids.) So- 
lutions of the alkaline mangajfjates and per- 
manganates. See Manganese. 

4 (Ellkrman’s Deodorising Fluid.) 
This is said to consist chiefly of the per- 
chloridcs and chlorides of iron and manga- 
nese. 

* In a report addressed to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works in 1859, Drs. Hofmann and 
Frankland stated that the perchloride of iron 
was the cheapest and* most efficient deotloriser 
that could he applied to sewage.” (Beasley.) 

5. (Lmsarraque’s Disinfecting Solu- 
tion; Liquor sodas chlorinate, Ph. L. & 
D.) A solution of chlorinated soda, or, as it 
is commonly called, ‘ chloride of soda/ M. 
Labarraque made known this valuable disin- 
fectant in 1822, and obtained the prize of the 
French ‘Society for Encouraging National 
Industry * for its introduction. 

6. (Ledoxen’s Disinfecting Fluid.) A 
solution of nitrate of lead, X part, in about 8 
parts of water; or, of litharge, 13| oz., in 
nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*38), 12 oz., previously 
i&laied with water, 6 pints. Sp. gr, 1*40. 


7. (Siret’s Disinfecting Compounds.) 
— a . A mixture of sulphate of lime, 53 
lbs., sulphate of iron, 40 lbs., sulphate of 
zinc, 7 lbs., and peat charcoal, 2 lbs., made 
into balls. 

b. Sulphate of iron, 20 parts; sulphate of 
zinc, 10 parts; tan or waste oak-bark (in 
powder), 4 parts ; tar and oil, of each, 1 part ; 
as before. Used for deodorising cesspools, 
&c. 

DISLOCATION. Syn. Luxation; Dislo- 
catio, L. The forcible displacement of a 
bone from its socket, either by violence or 
disease. The latter happens when the textures 
forming the joint have been destroyed by 
some independent organic affection. “ A con- 
siderable share of anatomical knowledge is 
required to detect the nature of these acci- 
dents; and it is much to be lamented that 
students neglect to inform themselves suffi- 
ciently on the subject.” (Sir A. Cooper.) 
In common cases, the bones may he frequently 
replaced by forcibly extending the limb. This 
should be done as early as possible, and before 
inflammation sets in. The latter should he 
combated by aperients, local bleeding, refrig- 
erant lotions, &c. Dislocations frequently 
exist without the fact being suspected, the 
swelling and inflammation being referred to 
other causes. 

DISPLACEMENT. See Percolation. 

DISTEM'PEB. A disease among dogs, 
usually .characterised by a running from the 
nose and eyes, and a short dry cough; fol- 
lowed by wasting of the flesh, and loss of 
strength and spirits. At length the brain 
suffers, and fits, paralysis of the extremities, 
or convulsions come on. Laxatives and 
emetics are the best remedies. If there is 
much diarrhcea, astringents may he afterwards 
given. The violence of the fits may he miti- 
gated by the administration of antispasmodics, 
and by the warm hath. The distemper is a 
contagious disease, and is generally fatal to 
weakly and very young dogs. Fits in the 
advanced stages of the disease are seldom fol- 
lowed by recovery. Impatience of light, red 
eyes, obstinate diarrhoea, spasmodic twitchings, 
a yellow colour of the skin, and a pustular 
eruption, are also had symptoms. 

Distemper Powders (Diane’s). The basis 
of these is saidr to he * awwri musivum/ or 
bisulphide of tin. That of another advertised 
nostrum is a mixture of mercury and chalk, 
with a little rhubarb and ipecacuanha. 

DISTILLATION. The evaporation and sub- 
sequent condensation of the vapour of fluids, 
by means of a still and refrigerator, or other 
similar apparatus. Dry distillation is a 
term applied to the distillation of substances 
pev $e f or without the addition of waiter or 
other volatile fluid. Destructive distilla- 
tion is the distillation of substances at tem- 
peratures sufficiently high to decompose them, ‘ 
by which their elements are separated, or 
evolved in new combinations. Fractional 
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distillation is the separation of substances 
having different boiling-points, by distilling 
the mixture with a gradually increasing heat, 
and collecting the products which come over at 
different temperatures in separate receivers. 
See Hydrocarbon, Still, &c. 

Distillation. The art of the distiller; the 
manufacture of spirituous liquors as practised 
on the large scale. 

The process of distillation, as carried on in 
the distilleries of Great Britain, may be divided 
into four general operations, viz.:— 1. The 
mashing, or formation of a saccharine infusion 
from certain vegetable matters, as malt, 
barley, oats, rye, &c. 2. The cooling of this 
wort or liquor. 3. The fermentation, or pro- 
cess by which the sugar of the cooled wort is 
converted into alcohol. 4. The separation of 
the spirit so formed by means of a still and 
refrigerator. By the first operation, the 
materials for the formation of the alcohol are 
obtained ; by the second, they are brought to 
a temperature most favorable to the transfor- 
mation that takes place in the third, after 
which it only remains to free the product of 
the last operation from the foreign matter with 
which it is associated; this is done in the 
fourth, which, correctly speaking, constitutes 
the only part of the process which can be 
called distillation. 

The general principles of the first three of 
the preceding operations are noticed in the 
articles Beewing-, Fermentation, &c. It 
will there be seen, that the amylaceous or 
starchy matter of the grain is first 4 sacchari- 
fied, ’ and afterwards converted into alcohol, 
and that certain precautions are necessary to 
render the process successful and economical. 
In many of the distilleries of Great Britain 
molasses and analogous saccharine substances 
are employed, in which ca^e the vegetable 
principle (sugar) essential to the formation of 
alcohol, is already present, and merely requires 
simple solution in water of a proper tempera- 
ture, to be ready to be subjected to immediate 
fermentation. In general, however, the 
sources of spirit in England are the various 
kinds of grain; barley, rye, maize, and rice 
are those commonly employed. These are 
ground and mixed with bruised malt, in 
various proportions, and are mashed in a 
similar manner to malted gjrain. The fermen- 
tation is carried on until the density of the 
liquor ceases to lessen or 4 attenuate,' which 
is determined by an instrument called a 
saccharometer. When this point is arrived at, 
the 4 wash' is submitted to distillation, to 
prevent the access of the acetous fermentation, 
which would lessen its alcoholic value. 

During the process of distilling off the spirit 
of the fermented * wash ' or 4 wort/ a hydro- 
meter is employed to ascertain the 4 strength 9 
of the liquor that passes over. As soon as this 
has fallen to a certain point, the operation is 
stopped, and the 4 spent wash > removed. The 
spirits obtained by the first distillation are 
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generally called 1 low wines/ and have a spe- 
cific gravity of about *975. By rectification 
or 4 doubling/ a crude milky spirit, abounding 
in oil, at first comes over, followed by clear 
spirit, which is received in a separate vessel. 
The process is continued until the alcoholic 
content of the distilled liquor has considerably 
diminished, when the remaining weak spirit 
that distils over, called 4 faints/ is caught 
separately, and mixed with the low wines, pre- 
paratory to another distillation. The strongest 
spirit passes over first, and the condensed 
liquor gradually becomes weaker, until it ceases 
to contain alcohol. By receiving in separate 
vessels any given portion of the product, spirit 
of any required strength, within certain limits, 
may be obtained. The same object is more 
conveniently effected by surrounding the top 
of the capital of the still with a water bath, of 
a temperature corresponding to that of alco- 
holic vapour of the strength it is desired to 
obtain. Thus, if we keep the temperature of 
the water at about 198° Fahr., we shall obtain 
proof spirit ; if at 192°, a spirit 20 o. p. ; and 
so on for other strengths. 

It is found from experience, and is readily 
accounted for by theory, that the lower the 
temperature at which the distillation is, con- 
ducted, the strongef will be the product, and 
the less quantity of oil or other volatile matter 
will come over along with it. To promote 
this, it has been proposed to carry on the 
process in vacuo, but on the large scale this 
has never been adopted. The distillation of 
the wash is usually performed in a separate set 
of stills to those employed for the rectification 
of the low wines. For very strong and taste- 
less spirit, a third and even a fourth rectifica- 
tion is employed, conjointly with other 
methods* to abstract the water, and to remove 
Sny foreign matter that vitiates its odour or 
flavour. A portion of soap is generally put 
into the still with the wash, to prevent excessive 
frothing. % 

We have said that the processes of mashing, 
&c., in the distillery, are similar to those 
adopted in brewing Jbeer. We may add, that 
as richness in alcohol, and not flavour, is the 
object aimed at in the distiller's wash, not 
only is a large quantity of unmalted graih em- « 
ployed, hut the process of boiling the wort 
witfy hops is omitted altogether. The wort is 
commonly 4 set' at 70° Fahr.* and the fermen- 
tation and attenuation of the liquor pushed as 
far as possible by large and reputed doses of 
the best 4 top-yeast' of the porter brewers. 

It often happens that raw spirit prepared t 
from damaged gr^ln is contaminated with a 
highly acrid and volatile fatty substance, which 
is powerfully intoxicating, and irritating to the 
eyes and nostrils, and possesses an odour very 
similar to that of an alcoholic solution of cya- 
nogen. This may Tje got rid of by dilution with 
water and skilful rectification, when most of it 
passes over with the first and last 4 runnings/ 
the intermediate portion being-less loaded with 
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it. Another plan is to filter the spirit succes- 
sively through 6 or 7 separate vessels containing 
pine or willow charcoal, before rectifying it. 
In. some distilleries the contaminated spirit is 
well agitated with a considerable quantity of 
olive oil, and after repose decanted, diluted 
with water, and rectified as before. The ordi- 
nary corn oil orjmsel oil of raw spirit is gene- 
rally, for the most part, intercepted by a self- 
regulating bath arranged between the still-head 
and the refrigeratory. 

The quantity of spirit obtained from various 
substances, and even from pure sugar, depends 
upon the shill with which the several opera- 
tions are conducted. By theory, pure sugar 
should yield 51# of alfcohol; but in practice 
11*925 galls, of proof spirit is tin* largest quan- 
tity which has yet been obtained from 112 lbs. 
of sugar. By the revenue authorities this 
weight of sugar is estimated to afford 11| galls, 
of proof spirit. The average pi’oduet is, per- 
haps, about 1 gal, of spirit of this strength for 
every 10 lbs. of sugar. According to Harm- 
stadfc, 100 lbs. of starch yield 35 lbs. of alcohol, 
or 7*8 galls, of proof spirit ; and 100 lbs. of the 
following grains produce the accompanying 
quantities by weight of spirit of sp. gr. *9427, 
or containing 45# of pure alcohol : — wheat, 40 
to 45# ; rye, 36 .to 42#; barley, 40#; oats, 36#; 
buckwheat, 44}# ; maize, 40# ; the mean benig 
3*47 galls, of proof spirit. It is found that a 
bushel of good malfcyields 2 galls, of proof spirit, 
and that the largest quantity of proof spirit 
obtained from raw grain, mashed with # 
or l of malt, does not exceed 22 galls, per 
quarter. 

The distiller is allowed to produce worts 
from any substance, and at any specific gra- 
vity, provided such gravity can be correctly 
ascertained by the saccharometer approved of 
by the Board of Inland Revenue. He is not 55 , 
however, allowed to mash and distil at the same 
time. See Alcohol, Brandy, Fermenta- 
tion, Fusel Oil, Gin, Still, &e.* 

DISTORTIONS. See Spine, Strabismus, 
Surgery (Popular), &e. 

DIURE'SIS. See Urine. 

^ DIURETICS, Syn, Diuretica, L. Medi- 
cines which promote the secretion of urine. 

, The principal diuretics are — aqueous fluids, 
which act by increasing the watery portion of 
the blood, and — substances which promote the 
action of the kidneys. Most of the first pro- 
duce copious diuresis, if the skin is kept cool. 
Among the «3ast are acetate, bitartrate, and 
nitrate of potassa ; oils of juniper, turpen- 
„ tine, cajeput, and copaiba ; dilute spirit, and 
sweet spirits of nitre; detection of common 
broom , &e. 

DIVXprVT. An astringent substance im- 
ported from Jamaica. It contains above 5# 
of tannin ; whilst gall-nuts contain less than 
3*5#, and the best oak-bark only 1*35#. Hence 
its value in tanning. * 

BOBEREINDE'S LAMP, A portable appa- 
ratus for obtaining instantaneous light by the 


action of a jet of hydrogen on a small piece of 
spongy platinum. 

DOC'IMACY or DOCIMAS'TIC ART. See 

Assaying. 

DOORS. Much annoyance is sometimes ex- 
perienced from the creaking of doors. This 
may be prevented by rubbing a little soap, or 
a mixture of tallow and black-lead on the 
hinges ; or by applying to them with a feather 
a little sweet oil, once or twice a year. The 
trifling trouble and expense (a penny or two a 
twelvemonth) will he amply repaid by their 
noiselessness and greater durability. To pre- 
vent the noise of doors slamming, a small piece 
of vulcanised India rubber, cork, or leather, 
may be placed so as to receive the shock. 

DOSE. In medicine the quantity taken or 
prescribed at one time. The doses of medi- 
cinals vary with the sex, age, temperament, 
constitutional strength, habituation, and idio- 
syncrasies of individuals. Different circum- 
stances, especially of climate, exercise an im- 
portant influence on the activity of medicines. 
Thus, the inhabitants of England and the 
northern countries of Europe bear much larger 
doses in their own climates, than when they 
remove to warmer latitudes. Warmth, indeed, 
appears to promote the action of most medi- 
cinals, whilst cold acts in a contrary way. 
Nor does the same rule apply to all medicines. 
Calomel, for instance, is generally borne better 
by children than by adults ; while opium affects 
them more pou erfully, and requires the dose 
to be diminished considerably below that indi- 
cated by mere calculation or analogy with other 
medicines. 

Prescribers ought not to forget that the 
action of medicines is not simply proportioned 
to the amount, but that each remedy has* a 
dose below which it either produces no effect 
or one contrary to that which we desire it to 
produce. Dr. Paris remarks, u that powerful 
doses are disposed to produce local rather than, 
general effects and Dr. Barlow gives it as his 
opinion that “practitioners often err, espe- 
cially in the treatment of chronic maladies, 
from requiring an obvious effect from each dose 
administered/* Adult women are said to re- 

1 quire only three fourths the full dose for men. 

| The following rules and tables have been 

framed, chiefly with reference to age ; but, as 
Dr. R. E. Griffith correctly observes, “no 
scheme can be devised, founded on age alone, 
io which there are not many exceptions/* 

I. Formula ofD r. Young. 

For children under 12 years, the doses of most 
medicines must he diminished in the proportion 
of the age to the age increased hy 12. Thus, at 

2 years, the dose will be l-7th of that for an 

adult, j, 

for — - — = 1.7th. 

2 + 12 

,# ' ' 
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II. Nosological Table of Gaubius. 

For an adult, suppose the dose to be 1, or 


1 drachm. 

Under 1 year will require 

„ 2 years „ 

„ 3 „ 

» 4 ,, ,, 

» 7 „ „ 

s> 14 „ ,> 

„ 20 


or 5 grains. 
•§■ or 8 grains. 

£ or 10 grains. 
J- or 15 grains. 

or 1 scruple. 
•J- or ■£■ drachm. 
■| or 2 scruples. 

„ 21 to 60, the full dose, or 1 or 1 drachm. 

Above this age an inverse gradation must he 
observed. 


III. Nosological Table of Phoebus. 
Age— Years 80 65 50 25-40 20 16 12 8 5 2 

7W.OO 5ST 1 1 Z. 5 I II 

Jjoses -*■ 8 4 8384 

„ Months 12 6 2 1 

Noses \ § iV A 

DOUCHE. [Fr.] Syn. Douche bath. A 
species of bath much employed by hydro- 
pathists, both for the relief of local affections, 
and to give a healthy stimulus to the whole 
system. The douche consists of a single jet of 
cold water, varying in size from the thickness 
of a quill to that of a man’s arm ; it is pro- 
jected with great force, either from above, 
below, or on one side, upon a particular part of 
the body. See Bath (Shower). 

DOVER’S POWDERS. See Powdee. 

DRACO'NINE. Syn. Dba'oine, Red eesin 
oe dbagon’s blood. A peculiar vegetable 
principle discovered by M. Melandre in dra- 
gon’s blood. 

Prep. Dragon’s blood is dissolved in alcohol, 
the solution filtered, concentrated, and pre- 
cipitated with cold water; the red, spongy pre- 
cipitate is well washed, neutralised with dilute 
sulphuric acid, again liberated, and well washed 
with water. 

Prop., fyc. Draconine has a fine red colour ; 
is tasteless, inodorous, and flexible; it fuses 
at 131° Fahr. The smallest quantity of car- 
bonate of lime in filtering paper may be de- 
tected by sulphate of draconine, the yellow 
colour instantly turning red. 

DRAGON’S BLOOD. Syn. Sanguis dea- 
conis, L. A rich red-coloured resin, obtained 
from various species of the geftus Calamus. Its 
colour, in the lump, is a dark brownish-red ; 
in powder, J>right red. It is friable, breaks 
with a shining fracture, and has a sp. gr. not 
higher than 1T96 or 1*197. When pure, it 
readily dissolves in alcohol, ether, and oils, 
yielding rich red, transparent solutions. Adul- 
terated and factitious dragon’s blood is only 
partly soluble, and lacks the rich colour of the 
genuine article. Dragon’s blood is chiefly 
used to tinge varnishes and lacquers. 

Dragon’s Blood, Factitious, Nrep. 1. Shell- 
lac, 4 lbs, ; melt, remove from the fire, and add, 
Canada balsam, 6 pz., and gum benzoin, 2 oz.; 


mix well, stir in red Sander’s wood, 1£ lb., and 
Venetian red, f lb. (both in fine powder) ; and 
form the mass into sticks. 

2. As the last, omitting the red Venetian. 

DRAUGHT. Syn. Haustus, L. A single 
dose of liquid medicine, usually dispensed in one- 
and-a-half-ounce or two-ounce phials. Draughts 
are almost exclusively extemporaneous com- 
pounds, and differ from ‘mixtures’ only in 
containing one dose ; whereas mixtures contain 
several. The latter have now very generally 
superseded draughts among all hut the higher 
classes, when the dose is to be frequently 
repeated. Draughts possess the advantages of 
extreme convenience, and, from only one phial 
being opened at a^ime, of preserving the pre- 
paration better than when it is exposed to the 
air by. the frequent removal of the cork. They 
are usually taken from a wine-glass, which 
they about frds fill. 

In the preparation of draughts the same pre- 
cautions are observed as are pointed out under 
Mixtuee ; regard being had to the increased 
volume of the dose. The ingredients of a six- 
ounce mixture, for example, containing (say) 
12 doses, may he equally distributed among a 
dozen draught-phials, after which each may be 
filled up with distilled water, or any other 
simple vehicle. In if ost cases, a little syrup 
may he advantageously added. In many in- 
stances no addition will he required, the doses 
of each form of preparation being the same. 

The following are useful formulae, which will 
serve as examples for others of the class. The 
number might be easily multiplied, and, in- 
deed, might be extended so as to include f-ths 
of the whole materia medica; hut such a 
plan would lead to useless repetitions, and 
occupy much space. See Mixtuee, Pee- 

SCEIBING,»&C. 

Draught, Abernethy’s. See Abeenethy Me- 
dicines and Mixtuee. 

Draught, Ace'tate of Ammo'Tda. Syn. 
Haustus am&onl® acetatis, L. Prep . 1. 
(St. B. Hosp.) Solution of acetate of ammonia, 
4 fl. drs. ; water to make 1| fl. oz. 

2. (Dr. Paris.) Camphor mixture, I£ fl. oz. ; 
liquor of acetate of ammonia, 4 fl. drs. ; anti- 
mon;al wine, 20 drops ; mix. As a refrigerant 
and diaphoretic in febrile affections; taken 
late in the evening. 

Draught, Acetate of Potas'sa. Syn. Haus- 
*TUS POTASSJE ACETATIS, L. * Nrep . (Mid. 
Hosp.) Acetate of potassa, 30 grs. ; bicarbo- 
nate of potassa, 20 grs,; pepperrifint water, 
1 fl. oz. Diuretic, antacid, and laxative. 

Draught, Ammonfacal. Syn. Haustus* 
AMMONIACALIS, H, * AMMONI2E, L. Nrep , 
(Braude.) Liquor of ammonia, 20 to 30 drops ; 
compound tincture of cardamoms and tinc- 
ture of gentian, of each, £ fl. dr.; camphor 
mixture, fl. oz. An aromatic absorbent 
! and stomachic ; in heartburn, acidity, low- 
spirits, &c. / , t 

Draught, An'odyne. Syn . Haustus ano- 
dynus, L. Nrep . 1. TSnotare of opium, 15 
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drops; pimento water and syrup of poppies, 
of each, 2 drs. ; water, 1 fl. oz. 

2. (Copland.) Nitre, 6 grs.; laudanum, 12 
drops; compound spirit of ether, 1 fl. dr.; 
syrup of poppies, 2 fl. drs. ; camphor mixture, 
9 fl. drs. 

3. (Ellis.) Tincture of opium, 15 to 25 
drops ; syrup *of poppies, 2 fl. drs. ; spirit of 
cinnamon, 1 fl. dr. ; distilled water, 1£ fl. oz. 

4. As the above, but substituting a like 
quantity of solution of either acetate or hy- 
drochlorate of morphia in lieu of the lauda- 
num. All the above are given as soothing 
draughts to allay pain and produce sleep, 
especially the last thing at night. No. 4 is 
to be preferred if there are febrile symptoms 
present. 

Draught, Antacid. Syn. Haustus ant- 
AOIDUS, L. Prep. 1. Bicarbonate of soda, 
20 grs. ; tincture of calumba, 3 fl. drs. ; tinc- 
ture of hops, 1 fl. dr. ; syrup of orange peel, 
2 fl. drs. ; water, 6 fl, drs. To improve the 
appetite in heartburn and dyspepsia ; taken 1 
hour before a meal. 

2. Liquor of ammonia, 16 drops ; syrup of 
saffron, 2 fl. drs.; infusion of gentian, 3 fl. 
drs,; water, 7 fl. drs. As the last, taken 
occasionally, especially jp debility, low spirits, 
&c. 

3. (Collier.) Compound tincture of carda- 
moms, 1 fl. dr.; solution of bicarbonate of 
magnesia (fluid magnesia), 9 fl. drs.; simple 
syrup, 2 fl. drs. Twice a day ; in dyspepsia, 
heartburn, &c,, especially in gouty patients. 

4. (A. T. Thomson,) Magnesia, 1 dr. ; pep- 
permint water, 1£ fl. oz.; tincture of orange 
peel, 1 fl. dr. In dyspepsia, &e., with acidity 
or diarrhoea. 

6. As No. 1, but using bicarbonate of po- 
tassa for bicarbonate of soda. In acidity, 
diarrhoea, &c., accompanied by great irrita- 
bility of the coats of the stomach. 

6. Prepared chalk, 30 grs.; spirit of nut- 
tneg and tincture of opium, of each, 12 to 20 
drops; syrup of saffron, 3 drs.; cinnamon 
water, 1 fl. oz. In acidity, with extreme loose- 
ness of the bowels. - r 

Draught, Anti-arthritic. Syn. Hattstus 
anti-arthriticus, L. Prep. 1. Tincture of 
cdehicum seeds (Ph. L.), 1 to 1£ fl. dr. ; syrup 
of orange peel 2 j fl. drs,; water, I fl. oz. In 
gout; taken over-night, followed by mother 
in the morning. 

2. (Brands.) Wine of colchicum, £ fl. dr.*; 
Carbonate of magnesia, 15 grs.; cinnamon 
water, £ fl. oz.; water, 1 fl. oz. As the last. 

3. (Sir C. Scudamore*) Magnesia, 18 grs. ; 
Epsom salts, 1£ dr. ; vinegar of colchicum, 
!£ fl. dr. ; simple syrup, 1 fl. dr. ; cinnamon 
water, 9 fl. drs. As the last. 

4 (Sir H. Halford's Gout Preventive.) 
Irom compound infusion of gentian, 1£ fl. oz.; 
tincture of rhubarb, 1 4. dr.; bicarbonate of 
potassa, 15 grs. 

Draught, Anti-asthmatic. Syn. Haustus 
AJ^T|»ASTH3siatious, b. Prep. Vinegar of 


squills, £ fl. dr.; ipecacuanha wine, 15 drops; 
cinnamon water, l£fl. oz. Expectorant. One 
to be taken three times daily during the 
attack. r 

Draught, Anti-emet'ic. Syn. Haustus an- 
ti-emeticus, L. Prep. 1. Juice of 1 lemon ; 
liquor opii sedativus, 10 drops (or laudanum, 
15 drops) ; ether, 20 drops ; simple syrup, 2 
drs. ; water, q. s. 

2. (Haustus anti-emeticus Biverii, — 
P.€.) Bicarbonate of potassa, 30 grs. ; lemon 
juice, 4 drs. ; syrup of lemon, 1 oz. ; water, 3 
oz. ; mix quickly, and tie down the cork. To 
check nausea and vomiting. The last is best 
given effervescing. 

Draught, Anti-hysteric. Syn. Haustus 
anti-hystericus, L. Prep. Cyanide of po- 
tassium, 1 gr. ; lettuce water (distilled), 2 fl. 
oz. ; syrup of orange flowers, 1£ oz. ; water, 
5 1 fl. oz. ; for 6 draughts. One to be taken 
when the fit is expected, and a seecond in half 
an hour. Should the fit come on, the dose 
may be repeated at intervals of about 15 
minutes until 3 or 4 have been altogether 
administered. The symptoms, however in- 
tense, are generally either at once arrested, or 
greatly alleviated by this treatment. 

Draught, Antilith'ic. Syn. Haustus anti- 
lithicus, L. Prep. 1. (Venables.) Borax, 
8 grs. ; bicarbonate of soda, 10 grs. ; aerated 
water, 8 fl. oz. For a draught ; in red gravel. 

2. (Dr. Paris.) Carbonate of soda, 12 grs. ; 
tincture of calumba, 1 fl. dr.;' infusion of 
quassia, 1 fl. oz. ; water, 3 fl. drs. In dyspep- 
sia and gravel, attended with the lithic acid 
diathesis. 

Draught, Anti-neural'gic. Syn . Haustus 
anti-neuralgtcus, H. NAECOTIIL®, L. Prep . 
(Jeston.) Narcotine, 2 grs.; diluted sulphuric 
acid, 20 drops; infusion of roses, 1£ fl. oz. 
One every 2 hours in the intermissions of neu- 
ralgia. 

Draught, Antisep'tic. Syn. Haustus anti- 
septicus, L. Prep. (Dr. Collier.) Decoc- 
tion of yellow* bark, 1 fl. oz. ; tincture of 
opium, 5 drops ; spirit of pimento and water, 
of each, 2 fl. drs. In putrid fevers, gangrene, 
&c. 

Draught, Antispasmod'ic. Syn. Haustus 
ANTISPASMODICUS, L. Prep. 1. (Dr. Collier.) 
Tincture of castor, I fl. dr. ; sulphuric ether, 
10 drops; peppermint water, 11 fl. drs.; mix. 
In hysteria, and that species of irregular mus- 
cular action dependent on debility. 

2. (Dr. Gregory.) Fetid spirit of ammonia, 

£ to 1 fl. dr. ; camphor mixture, 10 fl. drs. ; 
syrup of saffron, 1 fl. dr. In cases complicated 
with low spirits, debility, &c. 

3. (A. T. Thomson.) Musk mixture, 14 fl. 
drs.; liquor of ammonia, 16 drops; tincture 
of castor, 1 fl. dr. ; syrup of poppies, £ fl. dr.; 
mix. Three or four times daily, in hysteria 
and convulsive affections, after the bowels have 
been well cleared by some aperient.* 

4. (A. T. Thomson.) Oil of aniseed, ID 
drops; magnesia, 20 grs.; ^tincture of senna, 
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2 fl. drs. ; peppermint water, 10 fl. drs. ; mix. 

In flatulence and spasms of the stomach. t 

•Draught, Ape"rient. Syn. Haustus ape- 3 
riens, L. Prep. It (Paris.) Infusion of i 
senna, 1 fl. oz. ; tincture of senna, tincture of c 
jalap, and syrup of senna, of each, 1 fl. dr.; r 
tartrate of potassa, 1 dr. ; mix. 

2. (Ryan.) Epsom salts, 4 drs.;' tincture of 

senna, fl. dr. ; syrup of ginger, 1 fl. dr. ; i 
spirit of sal- volatile, 20 drops; infusion of ( 
senna, fl* oz. s 

3. (Thomson.) Tartrate of potassa, 3 drs. ; ( 
tincture of senna and syrup of saffron, of each, 

1 dr.; infusion of senna, li oz. The above ] 
are good aperients, and in their composition < 
and action resemble the ordinary ‘‘black « 
draught.” 1 

4. (Effervescing a. d.)— a. (Dr. Barker.) 
Bisulphate of potassa, 73 grs. ; carbonate of 1 
soda, 72 grs. ; water, q. s. ; dissolve the two in ■ 
separate glasses, mix the solutions, and drink 
whilst effervescing, in the same way as soda , 
water. 

b. (W. Cooley.) Bicarbonate of soda, 1 dr. ; 
potassio-tartrate of soda, 2 drs. ; dissolve in 
about l-3rd of a glassful of cold water ; and 
pour it on another like quantity of water, 
holding in solution tartaric acid, 40 grs., and 
syrup of orange peel, 1£ fl- dr. ; and drink it 
instantly. 

<?. (Paris.) Potassio-tartrate of soda, 2 drs. ; 
bicarbonate of soda, 40 grs. ; dissolve, and add 
lemon juice, 1 or 2 table-spoonfuls. 

d . (Young.) Cream of tartar, 3 drs. ; car- 
bonate of soda, 2$- drs. ; throw them into a 
soda-water bottle three parts filled with cold 
water, cork immediately, and wire down the 
cork. The last three are examples of fac- 
titious EFFERVESCING SEIDLITZ WATER, and 
are good saline aperients. The method of 
taking them may be varied by mixing the dry 
ingredients (in fine powder) on a piece of paper, 
and throwing the mixture suddenly into a 
tumbler 2-3rds filled with water, and drinking 
the liquid whilst effervescing. See Cathartic 
D. {below). 

Draught, Appetite. See Dinner Draught. 

Draught, Aromatic. Syn. Aromatic ANT- 
ACID [DRAUGHT; HAUSTUS AEOMATICUS, L. 
Prep. 1. Aromatic confection, 1 dr. ; spirit 
of sal- volatile, § dr. ; syrup of saffron, 2 drs.; 
pimento water, 9 fl. drs. .Excellent in dys-* 
pepsia, with acidity, and in diarrhoea, preceded 
by an aperient. 

2. (H. aroM. OUM eheo. — St. B. Hosp.) 
Aromatic confection, 1 dr.; infusion of rhubarb 
and cinnamon water, of each, 6 fl. drs. In 
diarrhoea and dyspepsia, especially when there 
is acidity and deficiency of bile. 

Draught, Astringent. Syn. Haustus a- 
STEINGENS, L. Prep. 1. Tannin, 3 grs. ; rec- 
tified spirit, 1 fl. dr. ; simple syrup, 2 fl. drs. ; 
water, 6 fl. drs. 

2. (Dr. Paris.) Chalk mixture, H fl. oz. ; 
tincture of catechu, 1 fl. dr.; laudanum, 15 
drops. 


3. (Thomson.) Extract of logwood, 12 grs.; 
tincture of catechu, 1 fl. dr. ; cinnamon water, 
15 fl. drs. The above are excellent remedies 
in diarrhoea (preceded by a purgative), and in 
dysentery, &c. One may be taken after each 
motion. 

Draught, Black. See Mixture. 

Draught, Cam'phor. Syn. Haustus cam- 
phors, L. Prep. (Guy’s Hosp.) Camphor, 

6 grs. ; rectified spirit, q. s. to powder; white 
sugar, 1 dr. ; mucilage, 3 drs. ; water, 1| fl. 
oz. Anodyne and diaphoretic, &e. 

Draught, Cas'tor Oil. Syn. Haustus olei 
rioini, L. Prep . (Guy’s Hosp.) Castor oil, 
4 drs. ; yelk of egg, q. s. (2 in no.) ; simple 
syrup, 1 fl. dr. ; cassia or cinnamon water, X 
fl. oz. Aperient. 

Draught, Cathartic. Syn. Haustus cathar- 
ticus, L. The following are given as addi- 
tions to those under Aperient d., and other 
heads : — Prep. 1. (Dr. Thomson.) Tartrate 
of potassa, 5 drs. ; tincture of senna, 1 fl. dr. ; 
infusion of senna, 14$ fl. drs. ; syrup of saffron, 
& fl. dr. ; mix. In acute diseases, taken early 
in the morning. 

2. (Thomson.) Epsom salts and manna, of 
each, 2 drs. ; infusion of roses, 14 fl. drs. ; di- 
lute sulphuric acid, 10 drops. In inflamma- 
tory affections, and to check vomiting in low- 
fevers. 

3. (Thomson.) Carbonate of magnesia, 1 
dr. ; powdered rhubarb, 20 grs. ; peppermint 
water, 12 fl. drs. In dyspepsia, attended with 
costiveness and acidity, taken an hour before 
dinner. 

4. (Thomson.) Castor oil, 5 fl. drs. ; powdered 
gum, 20 grs.; rose water, 1 fl. oz. ; compound 
tincture of lavender, 8 drops; syrup of poppies, 
1 fl. dr. In colic and calculus. The above 

; differ froffi aperient draughts simply in their 
greater strength. 

Draught, Chalk. Syn. Haustus cret®, 

. L. Prep. 3^ From powdered gum, chalk, 

; and simple syrup, of each, 1 dr.; aromatic 
! water (as that of caraway, cinnamon, nutmeg, 
pimento, or peppermint), 1$ fl. oz. 

2. (Chabybeatsd C . d. ; Haustus creta et 

■ ferri, L. — Paris.) Chalk mixture, 7 fi. drs. ; 

. corrfpound mixture of iron, 3 fl. drs. ; sesqui- 

> carbonate of ammonia, 5 or 6 grs. In diar- 
; rhoea, particularly in that arising from debility 

and hernia. , 

1 3. (C. D. WITH RHUBARB; HAUSTUS ORBT.2E 

*cum rheo, L.) — a. Simple chalk fixture (see 
) above), 1£ fl. oz.; powdered rhubarb, 12 

> grs. 

i b. (Loud. Hosp.), Commercial powder of 
* chalk with opium, 12 grs. ; rhubarb, 15 grS,; 
syrup of saffron and compound tincture of 

■ cardamoms, of each, 1 dr. ; caraway water, ID 

- fl. drs. In heartburn, dyspepsia, and certain 
; forms of diarrhoea. ; 

Draught, Chlo // ritffe, Syn. HauStuS chuo- 
; rinii, L. Prep. (Copland.) Chlorine water, 

> $ fl. dr.; water, l$*fl. oz.; mix, and add of 
syrup of poppies, $ fl. dr. Olfe #p-ery 6 hours ; 
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in the worst form of typhus fever, and other ! 
putrid diseases, <fcc. 

Draught, Citrate of Ammo ,, nia. Syn. Haustus 

AMMONL® CITRATIS, H. A. SESQUICARBONATIS 

effervescens, L. Prep. (Guy’s Hosp.) 
Sesquicarbonate of ammonia, 20 grs. ; water, 
1 fl. oz. ,* dissolve, and add of lemon juice, £ fl. 
oz, An agreeable, cooling, saline draught in 
febrile cases. 

Draught, Cit'rate of Potas'sa. Syn. Hatjstijs 
potasses citratis, L. Prep. From carbonate 
of potassa, 24 grs. (or bicarbonate, 29 grs.) ; 
water, 1 fl. oz.; dissolve, and add of lemon 
juice, 5 fl. drs. As the last. 20 grs. of 
citric acid may be used instead of the lemon 
juice. 

Draught, CoTchicum. See Anti-arthritic 

DRAUGHT. ^ 

Draught, Copafba. Syn. Hatjstus copaiba 
L. Prep. (St. B. Hasp.) Balsam of copaiba, 
£ fl. dr. ; mucilage (thick), 4 fl, drs. ; pimento 
water, 3 fl.. drs. ; water, 5 fl. drs. In gonor- 
rhoea, &c. 

Draught, Cough. See Mixture. 

Draught, Diaphoretic. Syn . Haustus 
DIARHorbticus, L. Prep. 1. (Collier.) In- 
fusion of serpentary, l| fl. oz. ; tincture of 
serpentary, 1 fl. dr. Topje and diaphoretic. 

2, (Thomson.) Sesquicarbonate of potassa, 
20 grs.; fresh lemon juice, 4 fl. drs.; tartrate 
of antimony, £ gr. ; water, 11 fl. drs. ; syrup 
of poppies, 1 fl. dr. Antifebrile and diapho- 
retic. 

^ 3. (Thomson.) Liquor of acetate of ammo- 
nia, 6 fl. drs. ; camphor mixture, 10 fl. drs. ; 
nitrate of potassa, 10 grs.; syrup of tolu, £ fl. 
oz. Anodyne and diaphoretic. All the above 
are used in inflammatory affections. 

Draught, Dinner; Syn. Appetite draught; 
Hatjstus dictus ante cibum. *Prep. r 1. 
Tinctures of eascarilla, hops, and rhubarb, of 
each, 1 fl, dr. ; spirit of sal-volatile, £ fl. dr. ; 
tmetttre of capsicum, 20 drops ; syrup of orange 
peel, 2 drs.; water, 1£ fl. oz. 

2. Compound tincture of gentian, £ fl. oz. ; 
sal-volatile, £ a teaspoonful ; cinnamon water, 

1 fl. oz.; compound tincture of cardamoms, 1 
teaspoonful Either of the above to be taken 
an hour before a meal, * 

Draught, Diuretic, Syn. Haustus diu- 
RETicus, L. Prep. 1. (Collier.) Tincture of 
jalap, 2 fl. drs.^ vinegar of squills, 1 fl. dr. ; j 
peppermint water, 10 fl. drs. ; mix. 

2. ^ (Copland.) Acetate of potassa, £ dr.- 
infusion or quassia and cinnamon water, of 
each, 6 fl. drs.; vinegar of squills and sweet 
spirits of nitre, of each, ^fl. dr. 

S. (Thomson.) Nitre, 8 grs. ; tincture of 
digitalis, .16 drops; infusion of roses, 18 fl. 
drs. ; syrup of roses, 1 fl. dr. 

4. (Turner.) Nitre and powdered gum, of 
each, 15 grs. ; almond mixture, 1£ fl. oz. The 
above are used as diuretics in dropsy ; the last, 
S r°, a? , scarv y> an ^ ba the incontinence of urine 
or children. 

Draught, Donovan’s, Syn. Draught op 


hydriodate op arsenic and MERCURY ; 
Haustus hydriodatis arsenici et hydrar- 
gyri, L. Prep. (Donovan.) Liquor of hy- 
driodate of arsenic and mercury (Donovan’s), 

2 fl. drs. ; distilled water, 3£ fl. oz. ; syrup of 
ginger, £ fl. oz.; mix for 4 draughts. One, 
night and morning ; in lepra, lupus, psoriasis, 
and some other obstinate cutaneous affections. 
It must not he allowed to touch anything 
metallic. 

Draught, Efferves'cing. Prep. (Lond, Hosp.) 
Sesquicarbonate of soda, 30 grs. ; water or 
peppermint water, 1£ fl. oz. ; syrup of orange 
peel, 2 fl. drs. ; tincture of calumba, £ fl. dr. ; 
tartaric or citric acid, 25 grs. ; add the acid 
last, and drink whilst effervescing. Stomachic, 
tonic, and anti-emetic ; in acidity, dyspepsia, 
<fcc. (See ante.) 

Draught, Emetic. Syn. Haustus emetious, 
L. Prep. 1. Sulphate of zinc, 15 grs. to 30 
grs. ; water, 9 fl. drs. ; dissolve. In cases of 
poisoning, and at the commencement of an 
attack of ague. 

2. (Copland.) Ipecacuanha, 30 grs.; ses- 
quicarbonate of ammonia, 20 grs. ; tincture of 
capsicum, 30 drops; oil of chamomile, 10 
drops; mint water, 2 fl. oz. As a stimulant 
emetic in cases of poisoning by laudanum or 
other narcotics. 

3. (Guy’s Hosp.) Antimonial wine, 2 fl. 
drs. ; ipecacuanha wine, 6 fl. drs. ; water, 4 fl. 
drs. For unloading the stomach in ordinary 
cases. 

4. (Mid, Hosp.) Tartar emetic, 1 gr. ; 
ipecacuanha, 20 grs. ; syrup, 2 fl. drs. ; water, 
10 fl. drs. As the last. 

5. (Dr. Pickford.) Sulphate of zinc, 20 grs.; 
sulphate of magnesia, 4 drs.; water. If oz. 
When it is also desired to act rapidly on the 
bowels. 

6. (Rodier.) Sulphate of copper, 10 grs.; 
water, 2 fl. oz. In poisoning by laudanum. 

7. (Sprague.) Ipecacuanha, 30 grs. ; ses- 
quicarbonate of ammonia, 20 grs. ; tincture of 
capsicum, 1 fl. dr. ; peppermint water, 3 fl. oz. 

In poisoning by narcotics. 

8. (A. T. Thomson.) Ipecacuanha, 20 grs. ; 
ipecacuanha wine, 2 fl. drs. ; water, 10 fl. 
drs. For unloading the stomach in ordinary 

| cases. 

9. (Trousseau.) Ipecacuanha, 8 grs. ; syrup 
< of ipecacuanha, X A- oz. ; water, q. s. for 4 
draughts. One every 10 minutes, until vo- 
miting occurs. 

Draught, E'ther. Syn. Haustus ^thereus, 

L. Prep. (Neligan.) Sulphuric ether, 1 A* dr. ; 
spermaceti, 3 grs.; rub together (expertly), 
and add of peppermint water, 10 fl. drs. An 
excellent stimulant and antispasmodic, febrile 
symptoms being absent. 

Draught, Expectorant. Syn. Haustus ex- 
pectorans, L. Prep. 1. (Collier.) Mixtures ; 
of ammoniacum and almonds, of each, 6 fl* 
drs* ; tincture of squills, 12 drops. In hoarse- . ^ 
ness, chronic coughs, &c. . ^ 

Draught, Hen'bane, Syn. Hatjstus hyos- , M 
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CYAMi, L. j Prep. 1. Tincture of henbane, BO 
to 60 drops ; syrup of saffron, 1 ft. dr. ; water, 
10 fl. drs. Anodyne and soporific. Used to 
allay nervons excitement, and induce sleep, 
when laudanum is inadmissible. 

2. (Henbane and squills d. ; Haustus 
hyoscyami CUM SCILLa, L. — Dr. Bree.) Ex- 
tract of henbane, 3 grs. ; tincture of squills, 10 
drops ,* dilute nitric acid, 6 drops ; water, 1£ 
fi. oz. Anodyne and expectorant ; in asthmas, 
chronic coughs, &c. 

Draught, Hydrocyanic. Syn. Haustus hy- 
DROCYANicus, L. Prep. 1. (Donovan.) Cy- 
anide of potassium, 1 gr. ; syrup of lemons, £ 
fl. oz.; distilled water, 7£ fl. oz. Eor 8 draughts. 
One for a dose. 

2. (Dr. S. Dickson.) Medicinal hydrocyanic 
acid (Ph. L.), 15 drops ; liquor of ammonia, 
20 drops ; syrup of orange flowers (or simple 
syrup), 3 fl. drs. ; water, 8£ fl. oz. ; mix, and 
divide into 6' draughts. One, two, or three 
times a day; in gastrodynia, and all those 
nameless nervous and hysterical affections 
arising from excessive irritability, mental 
anxiety, &c. In a case that came under our 
notice, in which life was an absolute burden 
to the patient, relief was afforded by the first 
draught, and 4 or 5 effected a comparative 
cure, although almost every other remedy had 
been tried in vain. 

Draught, Laennec’s. Syn . Laennec's con- 
tra-stimulant DRAUGHT ; HAUSTUS CONTRA- 
stimulans, L. Prep. From tartar emetic, 
2 grs. ; syrup of poppies, 2 fl. drs. ; orange- 
flower water, 1£ fl. oz. Every two hours in 
pneumonia, &c. 

Draught, Lax'ative. Syn. Haustus laxans, 
L. Prep. 1. See Aperient Draughts. 

2. (Dr. Copland.) Infusion of senna and 
compound infusion of gentian, of each, 6 fl. 
drs. ; sulphate of potassa, 20 to 30 grs. ; ex- 
tract of taraxacum, 30 to 40 grs. ; compound 
tincture of cardamoms, 11 fl. dr. Aperient, 
stomachic, and alterative. 

Draught, Morphia. Syn. Haustus mor- 
phia, L. Prep. (Brera.) Morphia, 1 gr. ; 
syrup of poppies, 1 fl. dr. ; water, 11 fl. oz. 
Two or three drops of acetic acid may be 
advantageously added. At bed-time, as a 
soporific. 

Draught, Narcotic. Syn. Haustus nar- 
COTicus, H. OPIATUS, L. Prep. 1. (St. B. 
Hosp.) Laudanum, 12 to 20»drops ; syrup of 
red poppies, 1 fl. dr. ; pimento water, 3 fl. drs. ; 
water, 1 fl. oz. To induce sleep in slight cases, 
when fever is absent. 

2. (A. T. Thomson.) Camphor mixture, 
1£ fl. oz. ; laudanum, 35 drops ; sulphuric ether 
and syrup of saffron, of each, 1 fl. dr. In in- 
termittent headache. 

3. (Thomson.) Carbonate of ammonia, 15 
grs. ; fresh lemon juice, £ fl. oz. ; water, 1 fl. 
oz. ; spirit of nutmeg, 1 fl. dr.; syrup of 
orange peel, £ fl. dr. ; tincture of hemlock, 10 
drops. In diseases of increased irritability. 

4. (Thomson.) Carbonate of potassa, 20 grs. ; . 


fresh lemon juice, £ fl. oz. ; peppermint water, 
1 fl. oz. ; laudanum, 25 drops ; syrup of tolu, 
£ fl. dr. To procure sleep in the majority of 
diseases. (See above.) 

Draught, Nux Vomica. Syn. Haustus 
nucis voMiciE, L. Prep. (Dr. Joy.) Nux 
vomica (in fine powder), 3 grs.; powdered 
gum, 2 drs. ; compound tincture of cardamoms, 
1 fi. dr . ; cinnamon water, 10 fl. ftrs. Diuretic, 
narcotic, stimulant, and tonic; in paralysis, 
impotence, debility, &c., unaccompanied by 
inflammation of the nervous centres. See 
Strychnia. 

Draught, Refri"gerant. Syn. Haustus ke- 
erigerans, L. Prep. 1. Carbonate of potassa, 
20 grs. ; syrup of orange peel, 1 fl. dr. ; spirit 
of nutmeg, £ fl. dr. ; water, 1£ fl. oz. 

2. (Thomson.) Nitre, 12 grs. ; almond mix- 
ture, l£ fl. oz. ; syrup of tolu, 1 fl. oz. 

3. (Collier.) Carbonate of potassa, 20 grs. ; 
antimonial wine, 20 drops; syrup of orange 
peel, 1 fl. dr. ; tincture of orange peel, £ fl. dr. ; 
water, 1£ fl. oz. ; mix, and add a large table- 
spoonful of lemon juice. In inflammatory 
diseases, &c. 

Draught, Saline', See Effervescing 
Draught, &c. «► 

Draught, Stomachic. See Dinner Draught, 
&c. • 

Draught, Tonic. Syn. Strengthening 

DRAUGHT ; HAUSTUS TONICUS, L. Prep. 1. 
(Collier.) Disulpbate of quinine, 2 grs. ; tinc- 
ture of orange peel, 1 fl. dr. ; diluted sulphuric 
acid, 5 drops ; laudanum, 10 drops ; infusion 
of cascarilla, 1£ fl. oz. In pyrosis, &c., 1 hour 
before dinner. 

2. (A. T. Thomson.) Infusion of yellow 
hark, 1£ fl. oz. ; compound tincture of cin- 
chona, 1 fl. dr. ; powdered cinchona, 40 grs. ; 
syrup of orange peel, £ fl. dr. In intermittents 
and* acute rheumatisms. 

3. (Thomson.) Infusion of cascarilla, 1£ 
fl. oz. ; tincture of cascarilla and ginger, of 
each, 1 fl. dr. In dyspepsia, arising from 
intemperance. 

4. (Walton.) Infusion of cascarilla, 0 fl. 
drs. ; tinctures of rhubarb and ginger, of each, 
1 fl. dr.; syrup of saffron, £ fl. dr.; ammonio- 
citrate of iron, 6 grs. ; tincture of capsicum, 5 
drops. In anaemia, and debility accompanied 
by paleness and relaxation. 

Draught, Ver'mifuge, Syn. Haustus ver- 
MIFUGts, H. ANTHELMINTHICJTS, L. Prep. 
(M. Levacher.) Castor oil, 4 drs. ; essence of 
turpentine, 2 drs. ; mint water, 2 fl. $z. ; syrup, 
1 fl. oz. ; powdered gum, 2 drs.; for an emul- 
sion. In tapeworm. 

DRAWINGS. Chalk and pencil drawings 
may be fixed, so as not to suffer from slight 
abrasion, by washing them with skimmed milk, 
or with water holding in solution a little 
isinglass or gum. When the first is used, great 
care must he taken to deprive it of the whole 
of the cream, as the* latter substance would 
cause the drawing to look streaky. An easy 
way of applying these fluids is to pour them 
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into a shallow vessel, and to lay the drawing 
flat upon the surface of the liquid ; after which 
it should be gently removed and placed on 
white blotting-paper, in an inclined position, 
to drain and dry. 

DRENCHES. Syn. Deinks. In veterinary 
practice , these terms are applied to liquid me- 
dicines or mixtures which are administered to 
horses and nea£ cattle, and chiefly to the latter. 
A drench for a hobse should not he less than 
half a pint, nor more than a quart ; about a 
pint is, perhaps, the best quantity ; that for a 
cow or ox should measure about a quart, and 
not more than about 5 half-pints. See Vete- 
rinary Medicine. 

DRESSING. In the industrial arts , a pre- 
paration of gum, starch, size, &e., employed in 
stiffening or * finishing off 1 textile fabrics and 
paper. In surgery, the term is appropriated 
to any application to a wound or sore, made 
by means of lint, linen, or leather. Simple 
dressing- is simple cerate or spermaceti cerate. 
Among cooks, the stuffing of fowls, pork, veal, 
Ac., is commonly called * dressing/ 

DRINKS (Summer). See Ginger Beer, 
Lemonade, Sherbet, &c. 

D§0P. See Measures. 

DROPS (Confectionery). These are confec- 
tions of which the principal basis is sugar. 
They differ from lozenges chiefly in the ingre- 
dients being combined by the aid of heat. 
Occasionally, they are medicated. 

Prep. Double refined sugar is reduced to 
powder, and passed through a hair sieve (not 
too fine), and afterwards through a gauze 
sieve, to take out the fine dust, which would 
destroy the beauty of the drop. It is then 
put into a clean pan, and moistened with any 
favorite aromatic, as rose or orange-flower 
water, added slowly, stirring it with a paddle 
all the time, from which the sugar Will fall, as 
booh as it is moist enough, without sticking. 
The colouring (if any) is next added, in the 
liquid state, or in very fine powder. A small, 
polished copper, or tinned-copper pan, fur- 
nished with a lip, is now one half or three 
parts filled with the paste, and placed over the 
tire, or over the hole of c a gtove, or preferably 
on a sand bath, and the mixture stirred with 
a little bone or glass spatula until it becomes 
liquid. As soon as it almost boils, it is taken 
from the fire, and if it is too moist, a little 
more powdered sugar is added, and the: whole, 
stirred, until it is of such a consistence as to 
run without too much extension. A tin plate; 
vary dean and smooth, and very slightly oiled, 
being now ready, the pan is taken in the left 
hand, and a bit of brighfcjron, copper, or silver 
wire, about 4 inches long, in the right. The 
melted sugar is next allowed to fall regularly 
on the tin plate, the wire being used to remove 
the drop from the lip of the pan. In two or 
three hours afterwards the drops are taken off 
vrith the blade of a knife, and are at once put 
into bottles or tins. On the large scale, c con- 
fectionery drops' are moulded by a machine 


consisting essentially of two metal rollers 
covered with hollows. A sheet of the warm 
and soft composition, on being passed between 
the rollers, is at once converted into a batch of 
symmetrical drops, theyipper and lower halves 
being moulded by the corresponding hollows 
of the upper and lower rollers. See Candy- 
ing, Confection, Essence, Stains (Conferfc- 
tioner’s). Sugar Plums. f 

The following are a few of the principal 
confectionery drops kept in the shops : — \ , 

Drops, Acid'ulated. Syn. Acid dr6.|ps. 
Prep. Tartaric acid, £ oz., dissolved in a ver'ry 
little water, is added to each lb. of sugar, ? .as 
above; with essence of lemon, orange, or jai 
gonelle pear, to flavour, as desired. ^ 

Drops, Chocolate. Prep. Chocolate, 1 oz., 
is reduced to fine powder by scraping, and 
added to powdered white sugar, 1 lb. ; when 
the mixture is made into drops as above, care 
being taken to avoid heating it a second time. 

Drops, Cof'fee. Prep. A clarified, concen- 
trated infusion of coffee, I oz., is used for each 
lb. of sugar. 

Drops, Emit. These are prepared according 
to the general description. (See above.) The - 
flavouring essences (volatile oils or essences of r 
lemon, orange, citron, raspberry, jargonelle 
pear, &c.) not being added until the sugar is 
melted, to avoid, as much as possible, loss by 
evaporation. The colouring matter may be 
any of the transparent i stains' usually em- 
ployed for cakes, jellies, and confectionery. In : 
this way are made the majority of the first- 
class fruit drops and bon-bons of the sugar- 
bakers. In some cases the plan is varied by 
adding the clarified concentrated juice, or jelly 
of the fruit, to the sugar. One variety of 
raspberry and currant (red and black) drops 
are made in this way. 

Drops, (xin'ger. Prep. From essence or 
tincture of ginger, as above. An inferior kind 
is made in the way described under Ginger 
Candy. 

Drops, Jargonelle'. Fruit drops flavoured 
with essence of jargonelle pear (solution of 

ACETATE OF AMYLE), 

Drops, Iiem'on. Acidulated drops flavoured 
with essence of lemon. They are usually 
stained with an infusion of turmeric. (See 
above.) 

Drops, Pep'permint, From the whitest re- 
fined sugar, flavoured with English oil of 
peppermint or its spirituous solution (essence 
of peppermint), of with peppermint water. 

Drops, Raspberry. See Fruit Drops 
(above). 

DROPS (Medicated). Syn. Gutt.2e, L. This 
term is commonly applied to compound medi- 
cines that are only taken in small doses. At 
the present time they are almost exclusively 
confined to empirical and domestic medicine/ 
The plan of directing liquids to he measured by 
dropping is objectionable, because the drops of 
different fluids vary in size, and are also fur- 
ther influenced by the size of the bottle and 
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the shape of its neck, as well as the quantity 
of liquid it is poured from. See Essence, and 
below. 

Drops, Acoustic. Syn. Acoustic balsam ; 
Gutm: acoustics, B^lsamum acousticum, 
L. Prep, 1. Oil of almonds, 1 oz.; lauda- 
num and oil of turpentine, of each, 1 dr, ; mix. 
For hardened wax, and to allay pain. 

2. Tinctures of benzoin, castor, and opium, 
of each, 1 fl. oz. ; essential oil of assafoetida, 5 
drops. As the last, and in deafness arising 
from debility of the organism. 

3. (Baume’s.) Tinctures of ambergris, assa- 
foetida, castor, and opium, of each, 1 oz. ; tere- 
binthinated balsam of sulphur and oil of rue, 
of each, 15 drops. In atonic deafness. 

4. (Bouckardat.) Compound spirit of balm, 
2£ drs. : oil of almonds, 5 drs. ; ox-gall, 10 drs, ; 

, creasote, 10 or 20 drops. In cases compli- 
cated with hardened wax, fetid discharges, 
&e. 

5. (Dr. Hugh Smith.) Ox-gall, 3 drs. ; bal- 
sam of Peru, 1 dr. In fetid ulcerations of the 
ear. One or two drops of the above are poured 
into the ear ; or a piece of cotton wool moist- 
ened therewith is introduced instead. The 
last is the safest plan. 

6. Glycerin, either alone or diluted with 
water. In deficiency of the natural secretions 
of the ear; used in sufficient quantity to 
moisten the first passages. See Dearness, 

* Glycerin. 

Drops, A'gue. Prep. Prom white arsenic, 
1 gr. ; hot water, 1 oz. ; dissolve. — Pose. £ to 

1 teaspoonful, twice a day. See Solution 
(Arsenite of Potassa). 

Drops, Anodyne. Syn. Gutt.® anodynjb, 
L. The solutions of acetate and .hydrochlo- 
rate of morphia are commouly vended in the 
shops under this name. 

Drops, Antacid. Syn. Guttje antacids, 
L. Prep. (TJ. C. Hosp.) Liquor of potassa, 
3 fl. oz.; powdered myrrh, 1 oz.; triturate 
together until thoroughly incorporated, add of 
liquor of ammonia, 1 fl. o?., mix well, place the 
mixture in a stoppered bottle, and the next 
p day decant the clear portion. Antacid, tonic, 
and stomachic ; useful in various indications. 
— Dose. 10 to 20 drops, or more, in water. 

Drops, Antihysteric. Syn. Gutke anti- 
hysteeicje, L. Prep. Cyanide of potassium, 

2 grs.; rectified spirit, j5 fl. drs.; syrup of 
orange flowers, 3 fl. drs. — Dose. 10 drops to 
£ teaspoonful, when the attack is expected, 
and repeated occasionally as required; in hys- 
terical affections, gastrodynia, Ac. 

Drops, Aatiscorba'tic. Syn. Gutt.e anti- 
scorbutics, L. Prep. 1. Expressed juice of 

* water-cress, 2 fl. oz.; salt of tartar, 1 oz. ; 

; agitate together occasionally for a few hours, 

! and in 2 or 3 days decant the clear. — Dose, 
f 12 or 15 drops, to a teaspoonful, twice a day, 
l in a cupful of new milk. 

_ 2. Citrate of potassa, 4t drs. ; ammonio- 
dtrate of iron, 2 drs.; water, 10 fl. drs. — 
Dose. As the last, in water. 


3. (Greenes Antiscorbutic Drops.) 
Merely a disguised solution of corrosive sub- 
limate. Most of the other c antiscorbutic’ aud 
‘anti-venereal drops’ advertised by quacks 
have a like composition. 

Drops, Antiscrof'ulous. Syn. Guttas anti- 
scropulosje, L. Prep. 1. Iodine, 10 grs.; 
iodide of potassium, 1 dr. ; water, 1 fl. oz. 

2. (Augustin.) Chlorides of mon and barium, 
of each, £ dr.; distilled water, 1 fl. oz. — Dose. 
10 to 30 drops, 2 or 3 times a day. 

Drops, Antispasmod'ic. Syn. GuraiE anti- 
spasmodicas, L. Prep. Tinctures of castor, 
valerian, and assafoetida, of each, 2 drs. ; tinc- 
ture of capsicum and balsam of Peru, of each, 
I dr. ; camphor, 20 grs. ; acetate of morphia, 
3 grs. — Dose. 10 to 20 drops, as required. 

Drops, Bateman’s. See Pectoral Drops, 

Drops, Battley’s. See Liquor Opii 8eda- 
tivus. 

Drops, Bitter. Syn. GuTTiE L,; 

Gouttes ameres, Pr. Prep. Prom nux vo- 
mica (rasped), 1 lb. ; liquor of potassa, £ fl. oz. ; 
bistre, 1 dr.; compound spirit of wormwood, 
32 fl. oz. ; digest 10 days, express the tincture, 
and filter. A most unscientific preparation; 
said to be tonic and stomachic. — Dose. ^1 to 
8 drops in water or any bitter infusion. In 
large doses it is poisonous. 

Drop, Black. Syn. Armstrong’s black 
drop, Lancaster’s b. d., Quaker’s b, d., 
Toustall’s b. d., Braithwaite’s genuine 
b. d.; Gutta nigra, L. This celebrated pre- 
paration was originally prepared nearly a cen- 
tury and a half ago by Edward Toustall, a 
medical practitioner, in the county of Durham, 
and one of the Society of Friends. The for- 
mula passing into the possession of a relative 
of his (John Walton, of Shildon), was found 
; among his brother’s papers, and, by the per- 
mission of Thomas Richardson, of Bishop’s 
Wearmouth, one of his executors, was handed 
to Dr. Armstrong, who subsequently published 
it in his work on typhus fever. 

Prep. 1. * (Original formula.) Opium 
(sliced), £ lb.; good verjuice, 3 pints; nut- 
megs, 1£ oz. ; saffron, £ oz. ; boil them to a 
proper thickness; Jhen add, of sugar, £ lb., 
and yeast, 2 teaspoonfuls. Set the whole in a 
warm place, near the fire, for 6 or 8 weeks, 
then place it in the open air until it becomes 
of the consistence of a syrup ; lastly, decant, 

, filter, ^md bottle it up, adding a little sugar 
to each bottle. To yield 2 pints of strained 
liquor. 

2. (Acetum Opii, L.— Ph. L. 8.) Opium 
8 oz.; nutmeg 1£ oz. (both in coarse powder); 
saffron, £ oz.; distiUed vinegar, 24 fl. oz.; 
digest on a sand bath with a gentle heat for 
48 hours, and strain; digest the residuum 
with an equal quantity of distilled vinegar for 
24 hours; then put the whole into a percolator, 
and return the filtered liquid as it passes until 
it runs clear; afterwards pour on the material 
fresh distiUed vinegar, until 48 fl. oz. of filtered 
liquor shall he obtained ; in this dissolve sugar. 
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12 oz., and gently evaporate the whole to 52 
fl. oz. 

3. (Wholesale.) Opium, 10 oz., and dis- 
tilled vinegar, 1 quart, are digested together 
for about a fortnight, and after sufficient 
repose the clear portion is decanted. This is 
the form commonly adopted by the wholesale 
trade in England. — Dose. 5 to 10 drops. It 
is usually considered bo be of fully 4 times the 
strength of laudanum. 

Drops, Carminative. Syn. Guttae carmi- 
native, L. Prep. (Radius.) Oil of mace, 
1 dr. ,* nitric ether, 3 drs. — Dose. 6 to 10 drops 
on sugar ; in flatulent colic, &c. 

Drops, Chamomile. See Essence. 

Drops, Dabby's. See Patent Medicines 
(Dalby’s Carminative). 

Drops, Durande’s. Syn . Guttje .etheris 
tebebinthinate, L. Prep. (M. Durande.) 
Rectified sulphuric acid, 3 parts ,* oil of tur- 
pentine, 1 part. — Dose. 20 to 30 drops, or 
more ; in the passing of gall-stones. 

Drops, Dutch. Syn. Haerlem drops. Tur- 
pentine drops; Baisamum terebinthins:, 
L. The genuine or imported * Dutch Drops 9 
is the residuum of the rectification of oil of tur- 
pentine. It is also prepared by distilling resin, 
and collecting the product in different por- 
tions. At first a whiter then a yellow, and 
lastly a red oil, comes over. The last is the 
balsam. The article commonly sold under the 
name in this country is prepared by one or 
other of the following formulas : — 

1* Oil of turpentine, tincture of guaiaeura, 
and sweet spirit of nitre, of each, 1 oz. ; oils of 
amber and cloves, of each, 15 drops. 

2. Balsam of sulphur, 1 part; oil of tur- 
pentine, 5 parts. This last is the form most 
generally employed. They are all regarded 
by those who use them as detergent, diuretic, 
stimulant, and vulnerary. * r 

Drops, Female. Syn. Emmenagogue drops ; 
Guttje EM MEN ago G J2, L. Prep. (Brande.) 
Compound tincture of aloes and^tmcfcure of va- 
lerian, of each, 2 fl. oz.; tincture of sesqui- 
chloride of iron, 1 fl, oz. — Dose. A teaspoonful 
in water or chamomile tea; in obstructed 
menstruation, &e. * * 

Drops, Fit, Syn. Soot drops; Tinctura 
puliginis, GuTTiE F., L. Prep. From wood- 
soot, 2 oz. ; sal-ammoniac, 1 oz. ; salt of tartar, 
soft water, 4 lbs. ; digest a week and j 
liter. Reputed antispasmodie, and alsotuseful , 
in scurvy and certain skin diseases. — Dose. A 
teaspoonfi^ or more, occasionally, in water. * 
Drops, Golden, Syn. De la Motte’s g. d. ; 
BeSTUOHEFF’S NERVOUS TINCTURE; GUTT.® 
AUREJE, Ii„ ; ELIXIR D’Ctft, GOUTTES D*OR DU 
General Lamotte, Fr. Prep. 1. (Original.) 
Chloride of iron (obtained by distilling iron 
pyrites with twice its weight of corrosive sub- 
limate), 3 oz. ; alcohol, 7 oz. ; expose the mix- 
ture in a closely stoppered bottle to the rays 
m the sun until it becomes decoloured. 

2. Chloride of iron, 1 part; alcohol and 
ether, of each, 3 parts. These drops have the 


remarkable property of losing their yellow- 
colour in the sun, and recovering it in the 
shade. They are taken in gout, hypochon- 
driasis, and nervous complaints, in doses of 
from 10 to 60 drops. B 
Drops, Hooping-Cough. Syn. Guttje anti- 
PERTUSSICJ 2 , L. Prep. 1 (Dr. Graves.) 
Tincture of assafcetida and compound tincture 
of camphor, of each, £ fl. oz. ; compound tinc- 
ture of bark, 5 fl. oz. — Dose’. A teaspoonful/2 
or 3 times a day. 

2. (Potestates Succini.) Oil of amber, 1 oz. ; 
carbonate (not sesquicarb.) of ammonia, | oz. ,* 
strongest rectified spirit (alcohol), \ pint ; digest 
3 or 4 days, and decant the clear portion. 
Dose. 10 drops to 1 dr., applied as a fric- 
tion. 

Drops, Infantile. Several anodyne, carmi- 
native, and absorbent preparations, which pass 
by this name, will be found nnder Mixtures, 
&c. 

Drops, Jesuits’. Syn. Elixir antivene- 
REUM, L. Prep. 1. Gum guaiacum, 7 oz.; 
balsam of Peru, 4 drs. ; root of sarsaparilla, 5 
oz.; rectified spirit of wine, 1 quart; digest 
for 14 days. 

2. (Quincy.) Copaiba, 1 oz. ; gum guaiacum. 
2 drs. ; oil of sassafras, 1 dr. ; salt of tartar, 
\ dr.; rectified spirit, 5 fl. 02 .; digest a 
week. 

3. (Walker’s.) Copaiba, 6 oz.; gum guaia- 
cum, 1 oz. ; chio turpentine and salt of tartar, 
of each, } oz . ; cochineal, 1 dr. ; rectified spirit, 

1 quart; digest a -week. See Tincture of 
Benzoin (Comp.). 

Drops, Kcechlin’s. Prep. (Augustin.) So- 
lution of ammonio-chloride of copper and mer- 
cury, 1 fl. dr. ; water, 10 fl. drs. In obstinate 
venereal affections, scrofula, &c. — Dose. A tea- 
spoonful after each meal. 

. Drops, Lav'ender. Syn. Red drops ; Gutt.® 
LAVENDUL2E, L. The same as compound tinc- 
ture of lavender. 

Drops, Life. Syn. Salmon’s drops of life ; 
GuTTiE vitas, L. Prep. Tincture of castor, 

8 fl. oz. ; antimonial wine and water, of each 
1 lb. ; opium, 3 oz. ; saffron, £ oz. ; cochineal, § 
camphor, and nutmegs, of each, 2 drs. ; digest 
for 10 days and filter. Anodyne and diapho- 
retic. — Dose. 20 to 60 drops. 

Drops, Mercu"rial. Syn. Gutt.® hydrab- 
gyri biceloridi, Ll Prep. 1. Bichloride of 
mercury, 2 grs.; hydrochloric acid, 3 drops; 
rectified spirit and distilled water, of each, 
i fl- oz* — Dose. 12 to 20 drops. 

1 2, Bichloride of mercury, 2 grs. ; sal-ammo- 
mac, 3 grs.; compound decoction of sarsapa- 
rilla, 2 fl. oz. — Dose. A teaspoonful. 

3. (Sir A. Cooper.) Corrosive sublimate, ' 
X gr. ; dilute hydrochloric acid, & dr. ; dissolve, 
and add, tincture of bark, 2 fl. o zA~Dose. As 
the last. They are all taken 2 m 3 times 
daily, as alteratives in scrofula, sycjfts, cancer, 
&c. It should not be measurefPln a metal 
spoon. 

Drops, Horris^s. An aqueous solution of 
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tartar emetic, mixed with spirit of wine, and 
coloured. 

Drops, Odontalgic. Syn. Tooth-ache deops ; 
Gtttt® odontalgic®, L. Prey. 1. (Dr. 
Blake.) Alnm (in fints powder), 1 dr.; sweet 
spirit of nitre, 7 fl. drs. ; agitate together occa- 
sionally for an hour. 

2. (Dr. Copland.) Powdered opium and 
camphor, of each, 10 grs. ; oils of cloves and 
cajeput, of each, 1 dr. ; highly rectified spirit 
and sulphuric ether, of each, \ fl. oz. 

3. (Cottereau.) A saturated ethereal solu- 
tion of camphor, to which a few drops of liquor 
of ammonia is added. 

4. (Dr. R. E. Griffith.) Wine of opium, 
Hoffman’s anodyne, and oil of peppermint, 
equal parts. Used as a friction on the cheek 
or gum, as well as applied to the teeth. 

5. (Perry’s.) A concentrated ethereal tinc- 
ture of camphor and pellitory. 

6. (Righini.) Creasote, 6 drs.; rectified 
spirit, 4 drs. ; tincture of cochineal, 2 drs. ; oil 
of pepermint, £ dr. 

Ols. The above are applied to the tooth 
with a camel-hair pencil, or a little wad of 
lint or cotton wool is moistened with them, 
and placed in or against the tooth. 

Drops, Pec'toral. Syn. Bateman’s p. d. ; 
Gtttt® pectoeales, L. Prey . 1. Paregoric, 
10 fl. oz.; tincture of castor, 4 fl. oz. ; lau- 
danum, 1 fl. oz. ; tincture of saffron or of cochi- 
neal, f fl. oz. ; oil of aniseed, 15 drops. 

2. Castor, 1 oz. ; oil of aniseed, 1 dr. ; cam- 
phor, 5 drs. ,* cochineal. If dr. ; opium, f oz. ; 
treacle, 1 lb. ; proof spirit, 1 gal. ; digest for a 
week. 

3. (Phil. Coll, of Pharrn.) Camphor, catechu, 
powdered opium, and red sanders wood, of 
each, 2 oz. ; oil of aniseed, 4 fl. drs.; jproof 
spirit, 4 old wine-gallons; digest 10 days, 
and filter. — Dose . A teaspoonful, or more, in 
coughs, colds, hoarseness, &c„ assisted by an 
aperient. 

Drops, Bheumat'ic. Syn. Gutt® ehetjma- 
TIOJE, D. Prey. 1. Iodide of potassium, 1 dr. ; 

„ tincture of guaiacum, 2 fl. oz. ; dissolve. — Dose. 
20 to 30 drops. In both chronic and occa- 
sional rheumatism, assisted with the copious 
use of lemon juice. 

2. (Lampadius.) Bisulphuret of carbon and 
~ther, of each, 2 fl. drs. — Dose. 6 to 12 drops, 
ofirvugar, or in milk. 

3. ( Wutzer.) Bisulphuret of carbon, 1 fl. dr. ; 
alcohol, 2 fl. drs ,*~~Dose. As Ho. 2* The last 
two are sudorific, alterative, resolvent, and 
emmenagogue, and, besides rheumatism, have 
been used with advantage in amenorrhosa, in 
some cutaneous affections, in glandular swell- 
ings, &c. 

Drops, Rgasseau's. See Wine op Opium 
(by Fermentation). 

Drops, Sedative. Syn. Gutt® sedativ®, L. 
The solution^ of acetate and hydrochlorate of 
morphia, black drop, Rousseau’s drop, and 
Battle/s liquor opii sedativus, are frequently 
sold under this name by the druggists. The 
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anti-hysteric drops (anth) is also an excellent 
sedative. 

Drops, Spilbury’s. Prey . 1 (Dr. Paris.) 
From bichloride of mercury, gentian root, and 
dried orange peel, of each, 2 drs. ; precipitated 
sulphuret of antimony and red sanders wood, 
of each, 1 dr. ,* proof spirit, 16 fl. oz. ; digest 
ten days, and strain. , 

2. Levigated crocus metallorum (* crocus of 
antimony’), 6 drs. ; corrosive sublimate, 45 grs. ; 
red sanders, £ dr.; gentian root and dried 
orange peel, of each 2 drs. ; brandy (or equal 
parts of rect. sp. and water), 16 fl. oz. ; digest 
as before. — Dose. 5 to 30 drops; as an anti- 
scorbutic, &c. 

Drops, Steel. See Tinotube op Sesqui- 
chiobide op Ieon. 

Drops, Ton'ic. Prey . (Collier.) Elixir of 
vitriol, 2 fl. dr. ; tincture of ealumba, 6 fl. drs. 

! A teaspoonful three times daily, in a wine- 
glassful of cold water. 

Drops, Torrington’s. See Tinctube op 
Benzoin (Comp.). 

Drops, Van Swieten’s. An aromatised solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate. 

Drop, Ward’s White. Prep . From quicksil- 
ver, 4 oz. ; nitric acid, 16 fl. oz. ; dissolve/add 
sesquiearhonate of ammonia, 7 oz. ; evaporate 
and crystallise ; then 11 dissolve the resulting 
salt by the heat of a sand hath, in 4 times its 
weight of rose-water. Very poisonous. — Dose. 

5 to 15 drops, as an antiscorbutic, antivenereal, 

&c. 

Drops, Worm. Syn. Gutt® anthelmin- 
tic®, G. veemifug®, L. Prey . X . Creasote, 

1 dr. ; oil of turpentine, 7. fl. drs. — Dose. A 
teaspoonful, 3 or 4 times a day. 

2. (Peschier.) Oil of male-fern, 3 fl. drs. ; 
rectified oil of turpentine, 5 fl. drs. As the last; 
in tape-wofm. 

£ (Schwartz’.) Barbadoes tar, 1 fl. oz.; 
tincture of assafcetida, 1% fl. oz. — Dose. 

30 to 40 drops, three times a day ; in tape- 
worm. * 

DROPS (Scouring). Prey . 1. Oil of tur- 
pentine and oil of lemons, equal parts. Both 
of the ingredients should have been recently 
distilled or rectified. 

2. •Oil of lemon bottoms, If lb.; oil of tur- 
pentine, 1 quart ; mix well, and distil by the ' 
heat of a sand bath, until 3 pints have com e^ 
over, of as long as the distillate is clear, pallpll 
*and sweet. Used to remove* paint, grease, 
&c M from doth. 

DROPSY. Syn. Hydbots, L. *An unna- 
tural collection of aqueous fluid in any part of 
the body. Dropsy has received different 
names, according to* the part of the body 
affected by the disease. When it occurs in the 
cellular membrane it is called an AS ABC A ; when 
in the cavity of the abdomen, ascites ; in the 
cavity of the cranium, hydbocephaxus ,* in the 
scrotum, hydbocelb* in the uterus, HYDBO- 
hetba ; and in the chest, hydbgthobax. 
Dropsy is mostly a symptom of ^extreme flfr* 
bility and a broken-down .eoi^titution, and 

#7 
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frequently follows lengthened attacks of ex- 
hausting chronic diseases. 

The treatment of dropsy, perhaps more than 
any other disease, depends upon the circum- 
stances with which it is connected, and, more 
especially, upon those which have caused it. 
The acute inflammatory forms of dropsy gene- 
rally require depletion. In most other cases, 
tonics may he advantageously administered. 
To promote the absorption of the accumulated 
fluids, diuretics are commonly resorted to. 
Confirmed dropsy (especially hydrocephalus 
and hydrothorax), occurring in patients 
either much debilitated by previous disease 
or of a had habit of body, is seldom curable. 

BROWNING’. The cause of death from 
submersion in water is the entire seclusion 
of air from the lungs, by which the aeration 
of the venous blood is prevented. In conse- 
quence of this deprivation of air, venous blood 
circulates through the arterial system, whilst 
the pulmonary vein ceases to convey oxygenated 
blood to tlie heart. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, in the course of 4 or 5 minutes after 
the access of air has been cut off, life becomes 
extinct. Many cases have, nevertheless, oc- 
curred of persons being submerged for 15 or 
30 minutes, and even longer, and where per- 
fect insensibility has existed, in which recovery 
has taken place. 

The specific gravity of the human i 
body is less than that of water, so long as the 
lungs are partially filled with air,- and this 
difference is sufficient to keep the body float- 
ing with the mouth and nostrils free for 
respiration, provided the face is turned up- 
wards by throwing the head back on the 
shoulders, by which the weight of the head 
is sustained by the water. When a person 
throws himself into the water, the. body rises 
rapidly to the surface and assumes n early ^he 
erect position, the upper part of the head, 
down to a little below the eyes, remaining 
above the surface of the water. This arises 
from the greater density of the legs and thighs 
compared to that of the chest, which acts as a 
species of float or buoyrto the rest of the body. 
In this situation the h&ad may be thrown 
back, so that the face may form the exmosed 
portion, as before mentioned, when respiration 
may be carried on without inconvenience in 
still water, and^ regularly, but sufficiently, so 
as to sustain'' life for some time, even in a 
rough sea. The adoption of this simple pre- 
caution Wbuld have saved thousands of valu- 
able lives. 

Another point which should he remembered 
by every person in danger of drowning is, 
that there is always a considerable amount of 
residual air in the lungs, in a nearly deoxidised 
state, and that if this air is expelled by two 
or three forced inspirations, and a deep inspi- 
ration is then taken, a larger quantity of vital 
Jf to* introduced into the lungs, and the 
feiooa will continue aerated for a proportionally 
hmger time; and, consequently, a longer 


period will elapse before another inspiration will 
berequired. If we prepare ourselves by taking 
two or three forced inspirations, and then take 
a full inspiration, we may remain for If or 2 
minutes before a second? attempt at respiration 
need be made. This is the plan adopted by the 
pearl fishers, and other divers who are remark- 
able for remaining beneath the surface of the 
water for some time. A person in danger of 
shipwreck, or expecting immediate submersion, 
in any other situation, should have recourse 
to this expedient, which would prevent the 
dreadful effects of attempting respiration 
whilst under water. 

Treat. The first object is the restoration of 
the animal heat. Dor this purpose, the wefc 
clothes should be removed, and the body, after 
being well dried, surrounded with warm air. 
In the absence of a warm-air bath, the body 
may be laid between well-heated blankets, and 
bottles of hot water applied to the feet and 
armpits. Gentle friction with warm flannel 
or the hands should also be assiduously em- 
ployed. Meanwhile attempts should be made 
to excite respiration artificially ; and when the 
apparatus is at hand, slight shocks of electri- 
city should be kept up at the same time. On 
the appearance of returuing life, such as sighing 
or convulsive twitching, a vein may be opened. 
The throat may be tickled with the finger or 
a feather, to excite vomiting, and a teaspoonful 
of warm water administered. If the power of 
swallowing exists, a table-spoonful of warm wine 
or brandy-and-water may be given. Even if 
no symptom of returning animation appear, 
these means of recovery should be persisted in 
for three or four hours. 

In the treatment of this species of asphyxia, 
nasal stimulants, as ammonia, aromatic vinegar, 
&c., should be avoided, as well as the injection* 
of tobacco smoke, both of which have been 
found highly prejudicial. The practice of 
holding the body with the head downwards, 
which is sometimes adopted by the vulgar and 
ignorant, under the idea of allowing the water 
to run out by the mouth, is still more dan- 
gerous and absurd. The supposition that water 
is inhaled by drowning persons, instead of air, 
is perfectly fallacious. The peculiar m eehanism 
of the glottis, or upper portion of the wind- 
pipe, is such as to prevent, by the spasmodic 
closure of the epiglottis, the entrance of more 
than a very trifling and' accidental quantity of 
water, which is altogether too insignificant to 
produce any very injurious effects. See As- 
phyxia. 

DRUGS, Substances used in medicine, sold 
by druggists, and compounded by apothecaries 
and physicians. Our continental neighbours, 
wiser than ourselves, not merely require that 
persons engaged in selling and dispensing 
drugs and pharmaceutical preparations shall 
be ^ fully qualified by previous education and 
training for the task, but also that the various 
articles they sell and use shall he commercially 
pure and of the proper quality. In the United 
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States of America tins subject has also engaged 
the attention of the government and legisla- 
ture. Under the Act of the 26th June, 1848, 
inspectors were appointed to examine the 
quality of imported articles of this class, before 
allowing them to pass the Customs for home 
use. An abridged copy of the order addressed 
to the “ collectors and other officers under this 
act” is appended, and will be useful to the 
reader, as assisting to establish a standard 
by which the value of the substances named 
therein may be estimated. 

Treasury Department, June 4ith, 1853. 

The following articles are to he entitled to entry when, 
ascertained by analysis to afford the per-centages as 
nnder, viz. 

Aloes, 80" of pure aloetic extract. 

Assaecetida, 50" of its peculiar litter resin, and 3" of 
volatile oil. 

Cinchona bark, 1 \% of pure quinine, or 2" of the several 
alkaloids, as quina, cinchona , quimdine , aricine , &c. 
Benzoin, 80g of benzoin resin. 

Do 12" of benzoic acid 
Colocynth, 12" of colocyntkme. 

Elaterium, 30"- of elatenne. 

' Galbanum, 60"- of resin. 

Do. lOg of gum, and 6" volatile oil. 

Gamboge, 70° ol pure gamboge resin , and 2§ of gum. 
Guaiacum, 80" ol pure guaiacum resin. 

Gum Ammoniacum, 70" of resin, and 18" of gum. 

Jalap, 3 11"- of pure jalap resin. 

Myrrh, 30" of pure resin, and 50" of gum. 

Opium, 9" of pure morphia. 

Rhubarb, 3 40" of soluble matter. 

Sagapenum, 50g~o£.mm, 30" of gum, and 30" of volatile 
oil. 

Scammony, 70" of pure scammonu resin. 

Senna, 28§ of soluble matter. 

Medicinal leaves, flowers, barks, roots, extracts, &e., 
not specified above, must be, when imported, m perfect 
condition, and of as recent collection and preparation as 
practicable. 

Pharmaceutical and. chemical preparations, whether 
crystallised or ortherwise, used in medicine, to be pure, 
and ot a proper consistence and strength, as well as ot 
perfect manufacture, conformably with the standard au- 
thorities named in the Act; and must, m no instance 
contain over 3g of excess of moisture or water of crystal- 
lisation. 

Essential or volatile oils, and expressed oils used in 
medicine, must be pure and of the standard sp. gr. noticed 
and declared m the dispensatories named in the above Act. 

“ Patent, ” or t( Secret Medicines ” are by law subject to 
the same examination as other medicinal preparations, ; 
and cannot be permitted to pass the Custom-house for 
home consumption, but must be rejected and condemned, 
unless the special examiner is satisfied, after due investi- 
gation, that they are fit and safe to be used for medical 
purposes. 

An appeal from the examiner to the collector to be 
admitted within 10 days. 

James Guthrie, 

Secretary to the Treasury. • 

DRUM'MOND RIGHT. See Light (Arti- , 
ficial). 

DRUNK'ENNESS, See Abstinence, In- 

TEMPEEANCE, &C. 

DRIERS (Painter’s). Prep. I, Litharge 
(best) ground to a paste with drying oil. For 
dark colours. 

2. From white copperas and drying oil ; as 
tbe last. 

3. From sugar of lead and drying oil, Tbe 
last two are for pale colours. 

1 Of whatever denomination. 

* Boot or powder* 

5 Only Turkey, East Indian, and Bussian, admissible. 
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4. From white copperas and sugar of lead, of 
each, 1 lb. ,* pure white lead, 2 lbs. For 'whites, 3 
and opaque light colours, grays, &c. Dryers 
are employed, as the name implies, to increase 
the drying and hardening properties of oil 
paints. A little is beat up with them at the 
time of mixing them with the oil and turpen- 
tine for use. , 

DRYING. See Desiccation, &c. 

DRYING-OIL. See Oies. 

DRY-ROT. A peculiar disease that attacks 
wood, and renders it brittle and rotten. It is 
generally caused by dampness and the subse- 
quent development of tbe spores of fungi, par- 
ticularly those of Merulivs lacrymans and ucw- 
tator and Polyp or us destructor . Tbe dry-rot 
principally attacks ‘ill-seasoned’ timber, and 
more particularly that of ships and badly ven- 
tilated buildings. 

Prev. Various means have been proposed to 
prevent the attacks of dry-rot, and to arrest 
its progress when it has commenced, among 
which the process called f Kyanizing’ (Kvan’s 
patent) is that most generally known and most 
extensively adopted. It consists in immersing 
the timber in a bath of corrosive sublimate. 
The process termed ‘ Paynizing ’ (Payne’s 
patent) consists in first filling tbe pores with a 
solution of chloride of calcium, under pressure, 
and next forcing in a solution of sulphate of 
iron, by which an insoluble sulphate of lime is 
formed in the body of tbe wood, which is thus 
rendered nearly as hard as stone. Wood so 
prepared is now largely employed in our public 
works and railways. Sir W. Burnett’s pro- 
cess (patented in 1836) consists in impregnating 
the timber with a solution of chloride of zinc. 
Mr. J . BethelFs process (patented in 1838) 
consists in thoroughly impregnating the wood 
mth oil <*f tar containing creasote and a crude 
solution of acetate of iron, commonly called 
1 pyrolignite of iron.’ The impregnation is 
effected in a strong cylindrical vessel, connected 
with a powerful air-pump, so that in the first 
instance, a vacuum being formed, and sub- 
sequently a pressure of several atmospheres 
applied, the liquid^may as much as possible be 
forced into all the pores of the wood. The 
ahowe processes for * seasoning ’ preserve the 
timber not only from dry-rot, but from the 
influence of the weather and the attacks of 
insects and worms. 

DUB'BING. Prep, 1. By bailing the waste 
' cuttings of sheep-skins in crude cod oil. % 
Black resin, 2 lbs . ; tallow, 1 lb. ; crude cod oil 
or train oil, 1 gal. ; boil to a proper consist- 
ence. Used by tbe ^curriers to dress leather, 
and by shoemakers and others to soften leather, 
and to render boots and shoes waterproof. 

DUCK* See Poultry, 

DUCTILITY is the property of being drawn 
out in length without breaking. See MfETAES. 

DULCAMA/RA. See Nightshade (Woody). 

DUM'NESS. Syn, Aphonia, L. as speech 
is an acquired and imitative . faculty, persons 
who are either bom deafer become so in early 
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infancy are also, necessarily, dumb. The first 
step in treating dumbness must therefore be 
directed to the removal of the deafness on 
which the imperfection rests. The exertions 
of modern philanthropists have, however, been 
so far successful in such cases, as to enable 
the deaf-mute to converse with those around 
him by signs. » Those interested in the sub- 
ject may consult an admirable treatise on 
Deaf-dumbness/ by M. E. Hubert- Valleroux, 
Si , ir an exce ^ en fc translation appeared in 

DEApSss CaI CirCi;ilar ^ vo1, iif for 1853 * See 
.DUNGING, fyn. Cleansing, One of the' 
principal processes in the arts of calico print- 
mg and dyeing, its object being to free the 
•5* ff ora , loo . se mat ^rs, which would interfere 
with the dyeing. After the thickened mor- 
dunts have been applied to the fabric, and pro- 
perly fixed, it is necessary to remove the now 
useless thickening matter, together with the 
excess of mordant, which has not come into 
actual contact with the cloth. Formerly, a 
bath formed of cow-dung, diffused through hot 
Water fl30°+.n 9.19° ° , 


coal-tar dyes in the most perfect manner but 
cotton requires the intervention of a most 
powerful mineral or animal mordant. Wool 
takes the colouring matters of most dye-stuffs 
so well that the deepest tints can readily be 
produced. Silk and ooxton are dyed with 




t, T, v>as always usea ro 

wash away these loose matters; hut now 
various manufactured substances are success- 
Mly employed for the^ purpose. The best 
dung substitutes are the arsenite and arseni- 
ate of soda, the silicate of soda, and phosphate 
# ZC**' ^ x P erienc e proves that, in the case 
of these substitutes, a final wince in cow-dung 
before dyeing is advantageous. A process 
to is employed after 

and give puxit y t0 the und y ed 

pens. This subsequent process is distinguished 

nid't .T . Cow-dung has been 

m clearing’ operations, but its employ- 
mmit is not to be recommended. Bran scalded 

*? th ; r . ater is employed for certain 
goods, but bleaching powder is the most gene- 

0lEP , IAIfT Gas- 

DYE IISG. The act of tinging or colouring 

, by • “Wing them 
wi^ solutions of colouring matters or dye- 

fr? 1 *' colouring lusters which impart 

their tints without the intervention of other 

JrtffftSLSf-iT Bed ‘ sub3tantiTC eolotei’ 

while those which require such aid are called 
"adjective colours.’ The bodies employed 

aro/caUed, 


ocoio-u vcj X lie operations wnieh 

take place m dyeing are ‘mordanting/ ‘ageing 3 
‘ dunging, 3 1 dyeing/ and ‘ clearing/ The first 
of these operations is noticed under Mobeant. 
After the fabric has been mordanted, it is 
generally hung up in a room through which a 
current of steam and air is passing, by means 
ol which the union between the fibre and the 
mordant is quickened very considerably. This 
exposure to moist air is the step in the process 
to which the term ‘ ageing 3 is applied. The 
operations of ‘dunging 3 and ‘clearing 3 are 
noticed above (see Dunging). The ‘dyeing 3 
proper, which follows the ‘ dunging/ is effected 
by running the fabric through the solution of 
the dye-stuff, the colour being modified more 
or less by the nature of the mordant used. 


^ w buo umerenL colours tne 
means used to dye such colours are minute! v 
described. See Black Dye, Blue Dye, & c . 

Ihe following particulars respecting the 
production of the more common colours mav 
prove interesting to the reader who merely 
requires some general information on the sub- 
ject: 

Black is usually produced by logwood or 
galls with an iron mordant. Common black 
silks are dyed with logwood and fustic, iron 

S3? 38 a “ ordMt - The bes * «ai are 

t b l a ? jV} blue & round - Woollen goods 
are first dyed blue with indigo, and afterwards 
with sumac, logwood, and green or blue cop! 
peras. Cotton and linen goods are dyed black 
m a very similar manner , 3 

“ oommonly produced from indigo, 
either in the form of sulphate or in aqueou^ 
solution. Prussian blue, witha persalt of “on 

blue Of h? 4 S V f, a very s P lend M dark 
blue. Of late several blues of novel shades 
have been produced from coal-tar. 

„Jr? D ia obtained in varions shades by using 
webneA *fflow«V madder, or w? 

wood, with a tin mordant. S 


« UIU iXlUIUttUll. 

to nx and develop the latter d"ass Unti lthe last few years the dyer 

•»«iants’ 4e P exsct Zy iTwh/ht/' Z& but^ £ Ms “ <*ch7£ 

stuffs act ppon fibrous materials has -i’ ™ behas now at his disposal the 

been investigated „ aot ?. ei 

ranging from the most 


norous materia s has not vet 

- it deserves 1 Ihl 
generally received opinion is that the fibre 
has a chemical affinity (b s the colouring matter 

opinion is that* the fibres have 

matter. However this ^ l" , . ColoKring 

“ a tfals ‘take’ dyes fa differ” 
proportions; thus, silk and woo j ^ the 


rar “ - ^ > TT auuiu ^ orcoai-tar, color 
ranging from the most delicate violet or 

arntto, and French and Persian berries. Por 

SSrf T ^ S “ BMA0HEf& ’ c ^ioo- 
S’® IS 3 ' See Motors. 

FrinSeir^ a^d the names of thi 
DYE-STUFFS. The colouring materials 
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used in dyeing are so called. The more im- 
portant of them are noticed under the re- 
spective names. 

DYSENTERY. 8y$. Bloody ploy; Dy- 
SENTERIA, L. A disease arising from inflam- 
mation of the mucous membrane of the large 
intestines, and characterised by stools con- 
sisting chiefly of blood and mucus, or other 
morbid matter, accompanied with griping of 
the bowels, and followed by tenesmus. There 
is generally more or less fever, and the natural 
faeces are either retained or discharged in 
small, hard balls (scybala). The common 
causes of this disease are marsh miasma, im- 
proper diet, excessive exhaustion, and fatigue, 
and, above all, exposure to the cold and damp 
air of night after a hot day. 

Treat* The common dysentery of this 
country generally gives way to gentle aperi- 
ents (castor oil or salts-aud-manna), to cleanse 
the bowels, followed by mild opiates or mor- 
phia, to allay irritation. The chronic symp- 
toms, which frequently hang about for some 
time, are best combated by mild tonics and 
vegetable bitters (bark, calumba, cascarilla). 
Occasionally, chalybeates (ammonia-citrate of 
iron, lactate of iron, wine of iron, saccharine 
carbonate of iron) will be found useful during 
convalescence. Throughout, the diet should 
be light and nutritious. 

The contagious dysentery, of camps and hot 
climates, is a severe and often fatal disease, in 
which the preceding symptoms are complicated 
with remittent or typhoid fever. Its treat- 
ment is tedious and difficult, and depends 
chiefly on judiciously meeting the several 
symptoms as they develop themselve. Aperi- 
ents, diaphoretics, and nauseants, followed by 
tonics, are the remedies generally relied on. 
The febrile symptoms must be treated accord- 
ing to their inflammatory or putrid tendency. 
This variety of the disease frequently gives 
rise to organic diseases of the abdominal vis- j 
cera, dropsy, &e. It is regarded by some as i 
contagious, but without sufficient reason. 

D Y SHEEN ORHGE'A. See Menstruation. 

DYSPEP'SIA, [L.] Syn. Dyspep'sy, In- 
digestion. This complaint pervades every 
rank of society, and is, perhaps, of all others, 
the most general. Eew indeed are there who 
wholly escape it, in one or other of its forms. 
The common symptoms of* dyspepsia are — •, 
want of appetite, sudden and transient dis- 
tensions of the stomach, frequent eructations, 
heartburn, stomachic pains, occasional vomit- 
ing, and, frequently, costiveness or diarrhoea. 
Sometimes the head is affected, and dimness 
of sight, double vision, muscae volitantes, and 
slight vertigo, are experienced, along with a 
multitude of other symptoms, depending on a 
derangement of the functions of the nervous 
system. 

The causes of dyspepsia are numerous. In 
the higher ranks of society it is a common 
consequence of over-indulgence in the luxuries 

the table, of late hours, or of the want of 


proper exercise, both of body and mind. In 
the studious, and those who lead a sedentary 
life, it is usually caused by excessive mental 
exertion or anxiety, or by the fatigues of busi- 
ness, and the want of sufficient bodily exer- 
tion and of pure air. In the lower orders of 
society it generally results from inebriety, or a 
deficiency of proper food and-, clothing, bad 
ventilation, &c . ; and is not unfrequently occa- 
sioned by the physical powers being over-taxed, 
especially soon after meals. 

The treatment of dyspepsia depends less on 
medicine than on the adoption of regular 
habits of life. Moderation in eating, drinking, 
and the indulgence of the passions; early 
rising, due exercise, and retiring to rest at an 
early hour, will do much to restore the toue 
both of the stomach and nerves. Excessive 
study and mental exertion should he avoided, 
and recourse should frequently he had to 
society and amusements of a lively and inte- 
resting character. If the bowels are confined, 
mild aperients should he taken, and if diar- 
rhoea is present, antacids and absorbents may 
he had recourse to with advantage. The sto- 
mach may be strengthened by the use of mild 
hitters, tonics, and stimulants, and sea bathing, 
or the shower or tepid hath, may he taken, 
when convenient, to strengthen the nervous 
system. When dyspepsia is a secondary or 
symptomatic disease, the cause should be 
sought out, and the treatment varied accord- 
ingly. Among the aperient medicines most 
suitable to dyspepsia may he mentioned — - 
Epsom salts, phosphate of soda, and Seidlitz J 
powders, each of which should he taken largely 
diluted with water. An occasional dose of the \ 
‘ Aberiiethy Medicines * (which see) has also 
beenrecommended. Among antacids, are the bi- 
carbonates and carbonates of potassa and soda, 
either of which may be taken in doses of half 
a teaspoonful dissolved in water; or if the 
spirits are depressed, one or two teaspoonfuls 
of spirit of sM-volatile will be more appro- 
priate ; and in cases accompanied by diarrhoea, 
a little prepared chalk. As hitters, the com- 
pound infusion of orange peel, or of gentian, 
are excellent. As tonics, small doses of bark, 
or of sulphate of quinine, to which chalybeates 
may be added, if there is pallor of countenance, 
or a low pulse, with no disposition to fever or 
headache. 

When dyspepsia is complicated with hysteria, 
•hypochondriasis, or chlorosis, the treatment 
noticed under those heads may be conjoined to 
that above recommended. When it depends 
on constipation, or g, deficiency of bile, the 
mildest and most effective of all remedies will 
he found supplied in inspissated ox-gall* “hi 
all cases of incipient constipation, ox>gaiI Is l 
a remedy of undoubted efficacy j and -evetu kt 
protracted cases, when hope has almost fled — 
but where evidences *>£ strangulatbh Wnot 
unequivocally manifested — it should never be 
omitted by the practitioner. 1$ habitual or 
ehroiHA constipation, . by indi- 
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gestion, clay-coloured stools, and a feeling of 
oppression after food lias been taken, it acts 
with almost specific certainty. When, how- 
ever, the liver begins to assume its healthy 
action, its employment should be discontinued, 
and it will then produce all the symptoms of 
regurgitation of bile into the stomach. This 
state will be readily recognised as a favorable 
omen of returning power” (Dr. Allnatt.) 

DYSPNCEA. Difficulty of breathing. It is 
generally symptomatic of some other affections. 
When it occurs in persons of a nervous or irri- 
table habit of body, perfect quiet, a semi- 
recumbent posture, fresh air, and some small 
doses of ether, ammonia, or opium, will gene- 
rally effect a cure. Those of a full habit 
require aperients and depletion. To prevent 
attacks of the kind, excess in eating and 
drinking, and the use of stimulants, should he 
avbided. 

pYSU"EIA. [L.] Syn, Dys'uby. Difficult 
urination. It is generally symptomatic of I 
disease of the kidneys, bladder, or urethra 1 
The treatment depends on the exciting cause. 


_ EAR (Inflammation of). Syn. Otitis, L 
This affection, when it attacks the internal* 
part or the ear, is generally accompanied with 
confusion of sound, deafness, and more or less 
fever. It is most frequent among children, 
and is commonly produced by exposure to 
draughts of cold air, and, occasionally, by 
foreign matters, as cherry-stones, insects, &c., 
having gob into the external ear. In such 
Cases, the removal of the offensive matter, and 
due attention to warmth and cleanliness, with 
a dose of laxative medicine, will he all the 
treatment required. The pain may generally 
be relieved by throwing warm water into the 
ear by means of a syringe, and fomenting the 
surrounding parts with decoction of poppy- 
heads and chamomile flowers. Should this 

nZ ^X n0tmi ? eed > a / rop °* two of lauda - 

num with one drop of oil of cloves and a 
little oil of almonds, may be dropped in the 

am L a P i ece of wtton wool introduced 
afterwards. Cases of acute inflammation of 
™ 1 , ear are occasionally met with in 

adulte, which assume a very serious character, 
^ m0Bt CarGlul treatmen ** See 

Earache. Pain in the ear may atfs3 from 
arious causes. , Iom 


lanthanum, and didymium, constitute the 

EABTHS PBOPEB, 

T ke term earth was very loosely applied by 
the older chemical and pharmaceutical writers 
and the practice is still common among the 
vulgar at the present day. Thus, absobbent 
EAETH (chalk); ALUMINOUS E., ABGILLACE0US 
E. (alumina); bolae e. (bole); bone-e. (phos- 
phate of lime); pulleb's e. (an absorbent 
clay) ; HEAVY e. (baryta); Japan e., or tebba 
Japonioa (catechu) ; sealed e. (bole), & c , 
are names even now frequently encountered 
both in trade and in books. 

EAU (Fr.) Water. This word, like its 
English synonym, is applied to numerous sub- 
stances, differing in their composition, sensible 
properties, and uses, of which the following 
are a few useful examples : — Eau douce, fresh 
or river water; Eau de mee, sea or salt 
water; Eau de pontaine, Eau de soubce 
spring water; Eau de puits, well or pump 
water; Eau de biviebe, river water; Eau 
distillee, distilled water ; Eau de bose 
rose water; Eau de vie, brandy; Eau m 
'Cologne, Cologne water; Eau d'Hongbie 
Hungary water; Eau benite, holy water* 
Eau eobte, aquafortis; Eau de savon, soap- 
suds; Eau de senteub, scented water, &c 
Eaux, in perfumery, are solutions of the 
fragrant essential oils in spirit, as eau de Co- 
logne, eau de bouqaet, &c. ; or they are distilled 
waters, largely charged with the odorous prin- 

d?mnge S , P & “ tS> “ ** ”** 6&U de fleura : 

spirUror°cordW S HqUe,lriSte> 816 

Eau Medicinales are either simple watery 
solutions (HIDEOUS, HraBOIAIUEES, sour, f 
TIOM PAEX-BAU), or distilled water ffi ' 
dTOees) j or they are vinous or alcoholic 
tinctures or solutions of essential oils, aro- 
active dragSl See Coemais, 
Srmis, Tutoitoes, 

EB'IAIOTE. The yellowish-red, crystal- 
lisahle, solid substance, which is left behind 
in the retort, when wood spirit is rectified 
rom quicklime. It is insoluble in water and 
SU SS leS w * fc hout fusion at 273°. Fahr. ’ 
EBONY. The wood of the Diospyrus Melan- 
y , lon • “ East Indian tree, of the natuml 
order Menaces." Two other species of the 1 


Of orgamo, disease, cold, and that peculiar' J> m2 / Menus and 

derangement of health popularly called ‘nZ moSZZZH, y ‘ dd res P eetivel 7 Mapbitits 
vousness,' are the most common. In the ZL and the bastabd ebonv of Cevlon 

case, the proper remedy. is warmth- in the ^, 1 ' coIour ^ d w °ods are stained in imitation 
other, the -v-E. ® ebony (bactitxoto raranr), by wSS£ 

them with or stearin* +K™ ^y w asnmg 


othei, the J vassras ? ZTZlk Z the 6 
» ££ * tbe Wealthy £&£ 

oxides mi :n a group of metallic 

Zl e £„ ./“e principal earths are- baryta 
strontia, lime, magnesia, alumina, bervlla on 
£ucma, yttria, zireoma, Snd thoria. T?e first 
ftor are termed akulito babtbs ■ iZZ 
^*^together with the oxides of'the yiy 
Sinews erbium, terbium, norium, ceriu ^ 


them 

coction of logwood or of galls, and, wheifdry 
washier them over with a solution of sulphrte 
or acetate of iron. They are then rinsed to 
clean water, and the process is repeated w 
= ed. The wood lastly poHsffi^ 

EBM'ETY. See IuToxtOAHOH- - 

EBran-Hon. The Btate of'h 0 iling, or 
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the agitation of a liquid arising from its rapid 
conversion into vapour by beat* Ebullition 
occurs in different liquids at very different 
temperatures, such temperatures being called 
their ‘boiling-points." Under the same cir- 
cumstances the boiling-points are constant, 
and by observing them the chemist is often 
able to distinguish liquids which much re- 
semble each other. The boiling-point of the 
same liquid may, however, vary considerably 
under different circumstances. The causes 
which induce variation are increased or dimin- 
ished atmospheric pressure, the greater or less 
depth of the liquid, and the character of the 
containing vessel. Thus, boiling water is 
colder by some degrees when the barometer 
is low, in bad weather, or at the top of a hill, 
than when the barometer is higher, in fine 
weather, or at the bottom of a valley or mine. 
There is a very simple and beautiful experi- 
ment, illustrative of the effect of diminished 
pressure in lowering the boiling-point of a 
liquid. A little water is made to boil for a 
few minutes in a flask or retort placed over a 
lamp, until the air has been expelled, and the 
steam issues freely from the neck. A tightly 
fitting cork is then inserted, and the lamp at 
the same moment withdrawn, When the 
ebullition ceases, it may he renewed at plea- 
sure for a considerable time by the affusion of 
cold water, which, by condensing the vapour 
within, occasions a partial vacuum. Liquids in 
general boil from 60° to 140° lower than their 
ordinary boiling-points when heated in vacuo. 

The following table furnishes very exact 
information respecting the effect of increasing 
pressure upon the boiling-point of water 


Table l. —Boiling -points of Water at different 
Pressures. By Mr. C. Gbeville Williams. 


Boiling-point 
° I’altr. 

Barometer 

Indies. 

Boiling-point 

0 Mr. 

Barometer 

Inches. 

1S4 

16-676 

200 

23*454 

185 

17-047 

201 

23-937 

186 

17-421 

202 

24*441 

187 

17-803 

203 

25*014 

188 

18*196 

204 

25*468 

189 

18*593 

205 

25*992 

190 

18*992 

206 

26*529 

191 

19*407 

207 

27*068 

192 

19*822 

*208 

27*614 • 

193 

20*254 

209 

28*183 . 

194 

20*687 

210 

28*744 

195 

21*124 

211 

29*331 

196 

21*576 

212 

29*922 

197 

22*030 

213 

| 30*516 

198 

22*498 

214 

i 31*120 

199 

22*965 

215 

31*730 


Boiling water contained in a deep vessel is 
hotter than that in a shallow one, on account 
the greater resistance in the one case than 
jhe other to the escape of the steam. It is 
ilso found that fluids boil at a lower tempe- 


rature and more quietly in vessels with rough 
and spicular surfaces, than in those with 
smooth or polished ones. The boiling-point 
of water, as marked on the scale of the ther- 
mometer, is 212° Fahr., but in glass vessels, 
under common circumstances, it varies from 
212*54° to 215*6° ; whilst in perfectly pare 
and smooth glass vessels water,may he heated 
to 221° Fahr. without boiling. That the 
elevation of the boiling-point in this case is 
due to the nature of the surface, may he at 
once demonstrated by throwing into water, 
about to boil in a glass matrass, a little iron 
filings or coarsely powdered glass, when ebul- 
lition will commence with almost explosive 
violence, at the same time that the temperature 
of the fluid will sink about 2° Fahr. 

The boiling-point of water contained in 
ordinary vessels may be raised considerably 
above 212° Fahr., by the addition of saline 
matter, as will be seen in the following table, 
extracted from Mr. C. Gh Williams’s excellent 
f Handbook of Chemical manipulation — 

Table II. — Boiling-points of Saturated Solu- 
tions of various Salts at the ordinary Atmo- 
spheric Pressure. By C. G-, Williams. 


Name of Salt. % 

Boiling-point. 

Chloride of calcium 

. 355° Fahr. 

Acetate of soda 

. 256 „ 

Uitrate of soda 

246 „ 

Sal-ammoniac 

. 236 „ 

Common salt . 

. 224 „ 

Cream of tartar 

. 214 „ 


The above solutions are suitable for chemical 
baths. With the exception of the first, they 
furnish in their boiling-points temperatures, 
as nearly as can be obtained, 10° above each 
ctfher. They were chosen by Mr. Williams 
because, in ‘fractionating’ volatile substances, 
it is usual to separate the distilled products 
by differences of temperature equal to 10° 
Fabr. In long operations it is found inconve- 
nient to employ a saturated saline solution for 
a hath (by which the highest temperature 
would be obtain^),* as the constant evapora- 
tion of the water induces the crystallisation of 
the salt. It is hence usual to keep it con- 
siderably below that point. 

The following table, compiled chiefly from 
the pages of Ur. ' Miller’s ‘^laments of Che- 
mistry,’ gives the boiling-points of several in- 
teresting substances. m 

Table III. — Boiling-points of various Liquids 
at the ordinary Atmospheric Pressure. 

Name of Substance. BoiUng-pmnt. 

Liquid carbonic acid . . — 108° Fahr, 

Liquid sulphurous acid . + 1M, „ 

Chloric ether * * . 6J*9 

Aldehyd .... '6M « 

Ether . \ . * . 94*8 „ 

Bisulphuret of carbon , * 118*5 » 

| Bromine * * 345*4 >t • 
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Name of Substance* 
Wood spirit 
Alcohol (sp. gr. *815) 
Benzol 
Dutch liquid 
Acetic acid 
Sulphur (melted) 
Mercury . 


Boiling-point. 

149*9 Fahr. 
im „ 
176*8 „ 
184*7 „ 
243*1 „ 
609* „ 
662* „ 


EBUI/HOSCOPE. Syn. Ebullition alco- 
holometer, Thermo -alcoholometer. “ This 
instrument is essentially a thermometer, and 
its application to alcoholometry is based upon 
the fact that the boiling-point of a spirituous 
liquid is scarcely altered by the presence, 
within certain limits, of the substances which 
may he dissolved in it, and which, by increasing 
its specific gravity, render the ordinary alco- 
holometers or hydrometers useless for the 
purpose of indicating its alcoholic richness. 
The ebullioscope was invented by the Abbe 
Brossard- Vidal, of Toulon, and in its original 
form consisted of a spirit-lamp surmounted by 
a small boiler, into which a large cylindrical 
glass bulb was plunged, having an upright stem 
of such calibre that the quicksilver contained 
in them, by its expansion and ascent when 
heated, raised before it a little glass float in 
the stem, which was connected by a thread 
with a similar glass bead, hanging in the air. 
This thread passed round a pulley, which, 
turning with the motion of the beads, caused 
an index to move along a graduated circular 
scale, which represented on its face the per- 
centage of absolute alcohol in spirituous 
liquors of different boiling-points. This form 
of the apparatus being found inconvenient and 
Eableto get disarranged, various iraprovments 
were made in it by MM. Conaty, Lerebour, 
and others. The modification of ttye instru- 
ment now in use, and known as Field’s Pateft 
Alcoholometer, was made by the late Dr. 
Ure, and can scarcely he improved on. It 
consists of a thermometer hiring a very 
minute bore and a large bulb, similar to that 
employed to determine the height of moun- 
tains from the boiling-point of water, but in - , 
stead of thermometric cfegSees being marked 
upon the scale the per-centage under proof is 
placed on the left-hand side of the stem, and 
the per-centage content of proof spirit on the 
right-hand side. These commence at 178*5° 
Fahr,* the temperature at which ‘proof Cpirit’ 
boils, and which here forms the bottom of the 
scale. The^ucceeding numbers are based upon 
the boiling-points of mixtures of alcohol and 
water. The little boiler being charged, and 
about a teaspoonful of salt (35 grs.) being 
added* to prevent loss of alcohol by evapora- 
tion, the thermometer is set in its place, and 
the spirit-lamp lighted. When the mercury 
begins to rise out of the bulb of the ther- 
mometer, the * damper-plate 3 is pushed in a 
little way, to moderate the heat. The eye is 
now kept steadily on the instrument, and as 
pesh as the liquor boils freely, and^the mercury 


becomes stationary in the stem, the indication 
is carefully noted, and the damper-plate pushed 
home to extinguish the flame. 

" The ebullioscope is adjusted to the mean 
boiling-point of water '‘‘under an atmospheric 
pressure of 29*5 inches. When the pressure 
is either higher or lower, both water and 
alcohol boil at a somewhat different tempera- 
ture, to meet which a barometrical equation 
is attached to the thermometer by means of 
a small subsidiary scale. It is therefore ne- 
cessary, prior to commencing the operation of 
testing any liquor, to charge the little boiler 
with pure water only, and to fix the thermo- 
meter in its place. When the water boils 
freely, the mercury becomes stationary in the 
stem, exactly opposite the true barometrical 
indication at the time. Should this be against 
the line 29*5, no correction will he required; 
but should it stand at any other line, above or 
below, then the various boiling-points will bear 
reference to that boiling-point only. In the 
latter case, the boiling-point of the water on 
the barometrical indicator must he set against 
the boiling-point of the liquid on the scale, 
when opposite the line — 29*5 will be found the 
true strength. Thus: — the barometer being 
at 30 inches, and the indication or boiling- 
point being 72 u, p., 30 on the indicator must 
he placed against 72 u. p. on the thermo- 
meter, when against the line of 29*5 will be 
seen 69*6 u. p., the real strength of the sample 
tested. 

“ When a spirit is stronger than the ‘ excise 
proof,’ its boiling-point varies too little with 
its alterations of strength to render the ebul- 
lioscope of much practical value. To make it 
applicable to the stronger spirits, it is there- 
fore necessary to dilute them with exactly 
their own hulk of pure water before testing 
them, and then to double the resulting indi- 
cation, as suggested by Dr. Ure. Our own 
plan is always to do this when the spirit is 
stronger than 20 u. p. 

“ By means of the ebullioscope the alcoholic 
content of beer, wines, and spirits, of every 
.variety and class, may be readily determined 
with sufficient accuracy for all practical pur- 
poses; and by methods which we shall here- 
after point out, the amount of saccharine ex- 
tractive, or sugar, in cordialised spirit, malt 
liquors and wines, may also be ascertained. 
r “The ebullioscope (Field’s Alcoholometer) 
employed by us in numerous and extensive 
investigations connected with public hygiene, 
was made by Mr. Long, of Little Tower Street, 
and is an instrument which should he in the 
hands of every wine and spirit merchant and 
licensed victualler, as well as every private 
gentlemau who feels interested in the quality 
of the liquors in his cellar. The instrument 
is accompanied by a useful little pamphlet , 
of directions and tables, which has been very 
accurately got up, as we understand, by the* 
late Dr. Ure, expressly for Mr. Long, 33 (A, L ‘ 
Cooley.) i 
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EDULCORA'TXON. The affusion of water on 
any substance for the purpose of removing the 
portion soluble in that fluid. Edulcoration is \ 
usually performed by agitating or triturating 
the article with water, and removing the 
latter, after subsidence, by decantation or fil- 
tration. It is the method commonly adopted 
to purify precipitates and other powders which 
are insoluble in water. The washing-bottle is 
a most useful instrument for the edulcoration 
of precipitates. In its simplest form, it is a 
bottle fitted with two bent glass tubes, one 
drawn to a fine point and reaching to the 
bottom of the bottle, the other only entering 
the cork a few inches. By blowing down the 
latter tube, the water is fQrced out of the 
former in a fine stream. 

EEL. Syn. Anguilla, L. A family of 
fishes belonging to the ‘ apodal’ section of the 
malacoyierygii. At least three species of eels 
are found in this country — the ‘sharp-nosed/ 
the * broad-nosed/ and the e snig. J The first, 
which is common in streams and lakes, attains 
the greatest size — sometimes 25 lbs. or even 
30 lbs. The * snig’ is considered superior to 
other kinds for the table. As articles of food, 
eels are said to he laxative and far from whole- 
some. The fat (eel pat; adeps anguill^:, 
oletjm: a.) is among the simples of the Ph. L. 
1618, and was formerly considered 'good 
against stripes,’ and is even now used by the 
vulgar as a friction for stiff joints. For the 
table, eels are generally dressed by stewing, 
frying, baking, or potting, which is done in the 
usual way, the fish being cut into pieces 2 or 
3 inches long, and melted butter, onions, sweet 
herbs, and anchovy sauce, added at will. The 
congee eel is a distinct and gigantic species 
of the same family. Its fiesh is coarse and 
oily, hut is much esteemed by the inhabitants 
of the southern coast of Devon, on which it 
abounds. 

EEEEKVES'CEHCE. The rapid escape of 
gas in small bubbles from a liquid. See 
Dbaught, Powdeb, Ac. 

EEELORES'CENCE, The spontaneous con- 
version of a crystalline solid into a dry pul- 
verulent form. Crystals which in a dry atmo- 
sphere lose their water of crystallisation, and 
become crusted over with a mealy powder, are 
said to be epplobescent. 

EGrCr. Byn. Ovum, L. A Jody produced in 
the females of birds and certain other animals, 
containing an ‘ embryo’ of the same species, or 
body, from which a similar animal may ulti- 
mately be produced. The eggs of the common 
domestic fowl are nutritious and easily di- 
gestible ; and when lightly cooked by boiling, 
and eaten with a little salt, are admirably 
adapted as an aliment for the sick and delicate. 
When boiled hard or fried, they are rendered 
less digestible, and possess no advantage in 
this respect over butcher’s meat. A new-laid 
egg, beaten up in a cup of tea, coffee, or choco- 
late, is an excellent ingredient in the breakfast 
of a person with a poor appetite, and is very 


supporting. A glass of wine, beer, or porter, 
similarly treated, along with a biscuit, has been 
recommended as a light and nutritious lun- 
cheon or supper, well suited to the debilitated 
and dyspeptic. Raw eggs may be advantage- 
ously . substituted for cod-liver oil in all the 
cases in which this last is ordered, occurring 
in persons with delicate or irritable stomachs. 
The addition of fresh salad oil vastly increases 
their medicinal virtues. A fresh egg is said to 
contain about the same amount of nourishment 
as oz. of fresh meat and I oz. of wheaten 
bread, hut in a more digestible form. 

Egg, White of (albumen ovi), is officinal in 
the B. P. Yelk of egg (vitellus ovi ) is an in- 
gredient in the beandy mixtube (mistuba 
spieitus VINI gallioi) of the London College. 
It is also a popular application to chaps, cracked 
nipples, abrasions, &e., and is largely used to 
render oleaginous substances miscible with 
water, in the preparation of emulsions. 

The average weight of the new-laid egg of a 
hen is about oz., and its sp. gr. is 1*080 to 
1*090 ; the white generally weighs about oz. ; 
the "yolk, a little under £ oz.; and the shell 
and skin, \ oz. Dr. Prout found that an egg, 
on being kept for 2 years in a dry situation, 
lost 544 grs., from the evaporation of a 
portion of its water through the shell. By 
boiling in water an egg loses from 2$ to 3# of 
its weight. 

Choice. The larger end of a new-laid egg 
feels cold when placed against the tongue. 
New-laid eggs appear semi-transparent when 
placed between the eye and a strong light, and 
have a small and perceptible division of the 
skin from the shell, which is filled with air. 
This mode of examination among the trade is 
called * candling.’ When they shake they are 
stale* Tilt eggs of turkeys and pea-hens are 
much esteemed for some purposes; those of 
ducks and geese are coarse and inferior. 

Pres. Eggs may he preserved for any length 
of time by excluding them from the air. One 
of the cleanest and easiest methods of doing 
this is to pack them with the small end down- 
wards, in clean dry salt, in barrels or tubs, and 
to place them in a cool and dry situation. We 
have-eaten eggs thus preserved that were more 
than a twelvemonth old, and that had been 
for some months on shipboard, in a tropical 
^clirnat^ and which yet retained all the peculiar 
sweetness of new-laid eggs. With a like in- 
tention, eggs are placed in vessels containing 
milk of lime, or strong brine, or are ribbed over 
with butter, lard, or gum water, all of whieh 
act by excluding the^ air. Eggs for keeping 
should never he laid on their sides, and when 
kept in the air should he occasionally tamed 
to prevent the yolk attaching itself to the 
side, instead of floating in the albumen. Some 
persons place the eggs in a netting, or on a 
sieve or colander, and immerse them for an 
instant in a caldron of boiling water, before 
packing them away. The practice of packing 
eggs in damp straw, or anything else that can 
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convey a flavour, should be carefully avoided, nitrous acid or nitrate of mercury on olive oil. 
The shells of eggs are porous, and readily It is neutral ; melts at 90° Fahr. ; and is very 
admit the passage of gaseous substances, espe- soluble in ether, scarcely so in alcohol. It is 
cially of fetid odours. It is from inattention one of the component^ of citrine ointment. 
to this point that a large portion of the eggs By saponification it is resolved into its two 
imported from the coast of France have a less constituents, 
delicate flavour than those of our poultry E1ATK - . See Olein. 
yards. Dam]5 chopped straw, as well as most ElAIOM'ETER. Syn. Oleom eteb. An 
other organic substances exposed to warmth instrument for ‘ascertaining the specific gravity 
and moisture, readily ferment or putrefy ; and of oils. See Hydrometer and Oil. 
during fermentation a considerable increase of ELAI/DEHYD. A peculiar crystalline 
temperature takes place, as any one may substance which forms in aldeeyd when 
readily perceive by examining the common kept for some weeks at a temperature of 32 
hotbeds in our gardens, which are merely Fahr. It melts into a colourless liquid .at 
masses of organic matter in a state of decom- about 38°, in which state it is miscible with 
position. Eggs, as long as they retain the water, alcohol, aHd ether. It is isomeric with 
embryo of the future chick, in a vital state, aldehyd, but its vapour has about three times 
possess in themselves a certain degree of the density of that substance, whilst it neither 
warmth, which tends materially to promote combines with ammonia nor comports itself 
the decomposition of the substances they are with potassa and solution of silver like aide* 
packed in, particularly in the presence of hyd. 

moisture. ELAOP'TEHE. See Oil (Volatile). 

Egg, Elas'tic. Take a good and sound egg, ELAT'ERIN. Syn. Momordioine. The 
place it in strong vinegar, and allow it to active principle of elaterium. It was dis- 
remain for 12 hours ; it will then become covered by Dr. Clutterbuck in. 1819, but first 
quite soft and elastic. In this state it can be obtained in a state of purity in 1830, by the ' 
squeezed into a tolerably wide-mouthed bottle ; late Mr. Hennel. g 

when in, it must be ^covered with water, Prep. 1. (Dr. Morries.) Elaterium is di- j 
having a little soda dissolved in it. In a few gested in hot alcohol, the resulting tincture '/ 
hours the egg will he restored to nearly its filtered, evaporated to the consistence of thin I 
original solidity; after which the liquid may oil, and then thrown into boiling distilled, 
be poured off, and the bottle dried, the whole water. When the whole is cold, the precipe- 
being kept as a curiosity to puzzle one's tate is collected and purified by redissolvingj 
friends for an explanation how the egg got it in alcohol and precipitation by water, a$ 
there. ( e Parlour Pastime.') before. \ 

Egg Elip. J Prep. 1, Beer, 1 pint; eggs, 3 2. (Hennel.) The alcoholic extract .of ela-| 

in no. ; sugar, 2 oz. ; nutmeg and ginger, q. s. terium is digested in ether, and the residuum} 
to flavour; the eggs are broken into one half dissolved in hot alcohol; crystals form as thej 
of the beer, the sugar added, and^ the whole solution cools. I 

beaten well together; the mixture is'^en 3. An alcoholic tincture is evaporated to\ 
placed in a clean warmer, and heated over the consistence of a syrup, and thrown into a \ 
the fire to nearly the boiling-point, and stirred mixture of equal parts of liquor of potassa and \ 
one way all the time, care beiqg taken not to water at a boiling temperature. Almost pure K 
let it either boil or curdle ; the other portion elaterin separates as the liquid cools. i 

of the beer and the spices are then added, and Obs. Elaterin forms delicate, white, silky 
the whole mixed well together. crystals, having a hitter taste ; it is fusible at 

2. As above, but acfdiag a glass of spirit, about 365° Fahr.; tastes bitter; odourless; 
Some persons also add a little lemon peel. neutral ; insoluble in water ; and dissolves 

Egg, Glaire of. Prep. Separate the whites readily in hot alcohol. Its medicinal action 
from the yolks, and whisk them to a froth, is similar to that of elaterium, differing 
let them stand 24 hours, and strain them only in its greater activity. — Dose . gr, to 
.through musBn. Used as a glaze or^varnish ^ gr. . * 

by bookbinders and others. % " ELATER/IUM. Syn. Squirting cucumber 

Egg, liquid. Prep * (Jayne.) From lime, In pharmacy, ‘the fresh unripe fruit' of the 

1 bushel (slaked with water) ; common salt, wild cucumber, f Dcbalium qffidnarvm — 

2 or 3 lbs. ; cream of tartar, £ lb. ; water, q. s. Richard,' Ph. L. (Momordiea Maferium , 

to form a mixture strong enough to float an Linn.). According to present usage, the word 
egg. Used to preserve eggs, which it is stated is more generally applied to the feculence de- 
it will do for two years, by simply keeping posited from the juice of the wild cucumber, 
them in it. Once patented. Simple milk of It is thus applied in Ph. E. & D. (See 
lime answers quite as well. below.) 

Egg Wine, As egg-flip, but using equal Elaterium. B. P. Syn. Extract oe elate- 
parfcs of white wine and water, instead of bium, E. or squirting cucumber ; Extract 
keer* * TUM elatehii (Ph. L.), Elaterium (Ph. E. 

ELA'EDUTE. A fatty compound of elaidic & D.), L. The feculence of the juice of the 
acid and glycerin, formed by the action of above fruit. 
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Prep, 1. (Ph. L.) Slice wild cucumber 
before it is quite ripe in tbe long direction, 
and strain tbe juice, very gently expressed, 
through a fine hair sieve ; then set it aside for 
some hours, until the thicker part has subsided. 
The thinner supernatant fluid being rejected, 
dry the thicker portion with a gentle heat. 
The processes of the other colleges are essen- 
tially the same. 1 * * * * * 

2. (Dr. Clutterbuck.) The cucumbers (fully 
ripe) are cut longitudinally, and sprinkled 
with cold water, and the juice allowed to strain 
through a fine sieve into an earthenware vessel. 
The seeds and surrounding pulp are next placed 
on the sieve, with the split fruit, and washed 
repeatedly with cold water. The washings 
being received in the same vessel with the 
juice, the whole is allowed to repose for a few 
hours, when the clear portion is decanted and 
the sediment spread thinly on fine linen, and 
dried by exposure to the air and a gentle heat, 
avoiding the sunshine or a bright light. 
Quality very fine. Forty fruits, by this pro- 
cess, yield only 6 grs. of elaterium. 

3. (Apothecaries* Hall.) The fruit, slit 
into halves, is placed in hempen or horsehair 
bags, and submitted to slight pressure in a 
tincture press. The juice, as it runs off, passes 
through a fine hair sieve into a cylindrical 
glass jug or jar, where it is allowed to remain 
for two hours, when the clear supernatant 
liquor is poured off, and the thick portion con- 
taining the sediment is poured on a paper 
filter, supported on linen, and allowed to drain, I 
after which it is dried by a gentle heat in a 
stove. The product has a green colour, and 
constitutes the finest elaterium of commerce. 
A darker and inferior article is obtained from 
the liquor, poured from the first sediment by 
placing it in shallow pans, and allowing it 
again to deposit. 

Prop., Sfc. Elaterium is sold in thin cakes, 
and when pure has a pale-gray or greenish- 
gray colour, floats on water, is easily pulverised 
by pressure, and forms with rectified spirit a 
rich, green-coloured tincture. Elaterium ob- 
tained as a second deposit (elaterium ni- 
grum), is dark and inferior. Alcohol dissolves 
ffom 50ft to 60ft of good elaterium. “ When 
exhausted by rectified spirit, the solution, 
concentrated, and poured into hot dilute so- 
lution of potassa, deposits, on cooling, minute 
silky, colourless crystals (of elaterin), 
weighing from ftth to ~th of the elaterium 
operated on/* (Ph. E.) 

Ohs . To procure a fine sample of elaterium, 
it is necessary to remove it as soon as it is 
deposited, as a heavy mucilage falls down soon 
afterwards, which materially injures its quality 
and appearance. English elaterium is the 

i At the Mitcham Gardens, elaterium is manufactured 

'in much the same way/only that considerable force is 

used in the expression of the juice, and the product there- 

fore less potent, though more in quantity. The manu- 

facture trolly commences about the second week in 

September, 0r, ftoyle.) 


best. The foreign is uniformly adulterated 
with chalk or starch, and coloured with sap 
green. 

Pose. gr. to f gr., formed into a pill with 
extract of gentian and liquorice powder ; as a 
hydragogue and cathartic in dropsies, twice a 
day, repeated every other day for a week or 
ten days. Its use must he avoided when there 
is much debility or any inflammatory symp- 
toms. Larger doses than | gr. of pure ela- 
terium are poisonous. The antidotes are 
emetics, followed by demulcents, opium, and 
stimulants. 

EI/DER. Syn. Sambucus (Ph. L. &E.), L. 
A large shrub or small tree belonging to the 
natural order Caprifoliacece. It is indigenous 
in Europe, and has long been valued for its 
medicinal properties. “ The recent flowers of 
the Bmihucus nigra” (Ph. L.) or common elder 
are regarded as diaphoretic and pectoral, and a 
distilled water (elder-blower water ; aqua 
sambuci) is made of them. The inner bark 
of the same tree is purgative and emetic, and 
is used in dropsy; the leaves are purgative; 
the juice of the fresh berries is made into wine 
(elder wine), and is largely used to make 
factitious port wine, and to adulterate the 
real wine. See Waters (Distilled). 

ELECAMPANE'. Syn. Inula (Ph. L.), L. 

“ The root of Inula Keleniim” (Ph. L.). A 
plant of the nat. order Composite. Tonic, 
diaphoretic, and expectorant. — Pose. 20 grs. to 
1 dr., or more, either in the form of powder or 
decoction ; in catarrh, dyspepsia, &c. It is now 
seldom used. 

ELEC'TRIC. Syti. Electrical. Exhibit- 
ing the effects of electricity when f excited 9 
hy friction; pertaining to, derived from, or 
produced by electricity, 

Electric! Syn. Insulator, Non-conduc- 
tor. A substance which may under ordinary 
circumstances be readily made to evince elec- 
trical properties by friction. Electrics do not 
transmit, or conduct, electricity; whilst, on 
the other hand, aneleotrics are good trans- 
mitters or conductors of electrical action. The 
most perfect electric! are shell-lac, sulphur, 
amber, jet, resinous bodies, gums, gun-cotton, 
glass* silk, diamond, agate, and tourmaline; 
dry fur, hair, wood, feathers, and paper ; tur- 
pentine and various oils; dry* atmospheric air 
•and other gases, steam of high elasticity, and 
ice at 0° Fahr. The most perfect aneleotrics 
or conductors are the metals, charcoal, and 
saline fluids. 

Electric EeL The G-ynotus electrims , a fish 
: having the power of giving violent electric 
* shocks’ ; which power it exerts for killing or 
stunning its prey. It is an inhabitant of the 
fresh-water lakes and rivers of the warmer 
regions of America, Africa, and Asia. 

Electrical Machine. An instrument for the 
excitation and collection of electricity. The 
term is only applied to contrivances in which 
friction is the immediate cause of the electrical 
disturbance ; those which ac| through chemical 
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force, magnetism, or heat, being known by 
various distinctive names, as ‘ voltaic battery/ 
6 electro-magnetic machine/ * induction-coil/ 
* thermo-electric pile,' &c. 

The electrical machines in common use are 
composed of a hollow glass cylinder, or circular 
plate of glass, turning on an axis, and rubbing 
against two <>r more leather rubbers covered 
with silk, the electricity being collected by 
sharp points fixed in a metal rod standing on 
a glass pillar. A description of these instru- 
ments, however, would be out of place in the 
present work, which does not aim at giving 
information that may be easily obtained from 
other sources. 

Cylinder machines are seldom made of 
greater size than 13 inches by 9, and are about 
as powerful as an 18 -inch plate machine. The 
latter are commonly made up to 3 and 4 feet 
diameter, and will, with a suitable condenser, 
give 15-inch sparks in air. 

EIECTRI"CITY (-tris'-it-e). The name given 
primarily to one of the great forces of nature, 
and secondarily to that department of physical 
science which embraces all that is known re- 
specting this particular force. Many theories 
respecting the nature of electricity have been 
advanced for the purpose of explaining elec- 
trical phenomena, Th§ theory of Dr. Frank- 
lin supposed the existence of a single homo- 
geneous, imponderable fluid, of extreme tenuity 
and elasticity, in a state of equable distribution 
throughout the material world. This fluid is 
assumed to be repulsive of its own particles, 
but attractive of all other matter. When dis- 
tributed in bodies, in quantities proportionate 
to their capacities or attraction for it, such 
bodies are said to be in their ‘ natural state. 1 ' 
When we increase or diminish the natural 
quantity of electricity in any substance, excita- 
tion is the result, and the substance, if 4 over- 
charged/ is said to be electrified ‘ positively / 
or if ‘ undercharged/ ‘negatively/ These 
theories, and all others based upon the assump- 
tion that electricity is a form of matter, have 
been found to be inadequate for tbe elucidation 
of electrical phenomena* 

At ^the present day, however, two kinds of 
electric forces are recognised, and distinguished 
as negative and positive, hut they are both 
assumed to be analogous in principle, and very 
generally assumed to be simply due to different^ 
analogous motTons of matter. For a full expo-* 
sition, however, the reader must refer to some 
of the especial works on the subject. 

EIiECTEO-CHEMlSTRY. That branch of 
chemistry which treats of the agency of elec- 
tricity in effecting chemical changes. 
EltECTEO-ETCH'INGr, See Etching. 
ELECTEOL'YSIS (-trol'-e-sis). Electro-che- 
mical decomposition. The voltaic current has 
the power of loosening and separating the 
constituents of certain aompound bodies when 
these are interposed in the circuit. The sub- 
stances which are thus susceptible of decom- 
position are termed electrolytes. They are all 


binary compounds, containing single equiva- 
lents of their components, which are held toge- 
ther by very powerful affinities. The amount 
of electrical power required to effect decompo- 
sition varies greatly with different electrolytes; 
solution of iodide of potassium, melted chloride 
of lead, hydrochloric acid, water mixed with a 
little sulphuric add, and pure water, demand 
very different degrees of decomposing force, 
the resistance increasing from the first-men- 
tioned substance to the last, which latter it 
has been denied can be decomposed. One of 
the indispensable conditions of electrolysis is 
fluidity. When a liquid is electrolysed its 
components are disengaged solely at the limit- 
ing surfaces, where, according to the usual 
figurative mode of speech, the current enters 
and leaves the liquid, all the intermediate por- 
tions appearing quiescent. The terms ‘anode* 

! and ‘ cathode* have been proposed respectively 
! for the surfaces which are supposed to receive 
and let out the current of positive electricity. 
The anode is therefore directly against or oppo- 
site the positive pole of the battery, or, accord- 
ing to the improved nomenclature, the positive 
electrode; and the cathode against the nega- 
tive pole, or electrode. The bodies which are 
set free by the action of the current are termed 
ions ; those which go to the anode and appear at 
the positive electrode being distinguished by 
the term anions, and those which go to the 
cathode and appear at the negative electrode 
by the term cathions. This nomenclature has, 
however, been but partially adopted, and is 
making hut slow way, if any, many preferring 
the old terms of electro-positive for anions, 
and electro-negative for cathions. 

The relative decomposing effects produced 
by the same current in different electrolytes 
are exactly expressed by the chemical equiva- 
lents of the electrolytes. Thus, if a current 
he made to traverse acidulated water, iodide of 
potassium, and chloride of lead, these three 
electrolytes will suffer decomposition at the 
same time, hut by no means to the same ex- 
tent; for the current which decomposes but 9 
parts of water will separate into their elements 
166 parts of iodide of potassium and 139 parts 
of chloride of lead. _ The electrolysis of metal- 
lic salts is now carried out on a large scale in 
the beautiful arts, which we notice under the 
general head of Electrotype. 

ELECTEO-PLl^TIEa and GILDING. See 
Electrotype. 

ELECTROPH'ORTJS. A simple instrument 
for exciting electricity, generally used in the 
chemical laboratory for charging small Ley- 
den jars, when gases have to he exploded by 
the electric spark. To construct it, a plate of 
tinned iron is made into a circle of about 12 
inches diameter ; a raised border is then turned 
up for about half an inch, and the extreme 
edge is turned outwards over a wire to avoid 
a sharp border, A mixture of equal parts by 
weight ’of. sliell-lac, Venice turpentine, and 
resin, is made by gently heatin^ them toerether 
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with stirring until well fused and thoroughly 
incorporated. This composition is poured into 
the plate, to quite fill it, and kept melted 
until all bubbles have disappeared. Another 
portion of the instrument, serving the same 
purpose as the conductor of an electric ma- 
chine, is a circle of wood, rather smaller than 
the resinous plate, rounded at the edge, and 
neatly covered with tin-foil. An insulating 
handle, formed of a piece of stout glass rod, is 
cemented into the centre of this wooden disc. 
Before using the instrument it must be care- 
fully dried and slightly warmed. The re- 
sinous surface is excited by beating it ob- 
liquely with a folded piece of warm flannel. 
"When this has been done for about a minute, 
the warm, dry cover of the instrument is to 
be placed upon the resinous plate, and touched 
with the finger. If the cover is then raised 
a few inches, and the knuckle approached, a 
powerful spark of positive electricity will 
pass ; and if the cover be again replaced, 
touched, and raised, a second spark will pass. 
This may be repeated many times without 
again exciting the resinous plate. By receiving 
the sparks with the knobs of a Leyden jar, 
a charge strong enough to give a powerful 
shock, or explode a gaseous mixture, may be 
rapidly obtained. Other forms have been 
given to the instrument, but the essential part 
of every one is a plate of some resinous sub- 
stance. 

ELEC'TROTYPE. Syn. Electro-met' al- 
lttrg-y, Galvan'o-plas'tic. The art of work- 
ing in metals by the aid of electricity. Strictly 
speaking, the term electrotype is only appli- 
cable to one branch of 4 electro-metallurgy p — 
that which relates to the production of copies 
of engraved plates, medals, coins, and other 
works — hut it is now comm only employed in the 
sense indicated by our definition. According 
to this extended signification of the term, the 
art of electrotype includes electro-plating 

and ELECTRO-GILDING. 

General principles . — If a current from a 
voltaic battery be passed, by means of plati- 
num electrodes, through water to which some 
sulphuric acid has been added, electrolysis 
takes place, hydrogen appearing at the cathode, 
and oxygen at the anode. If into the acid 
liquid some crystals of sulphate of copper be 
now thrown, electrolysis will still go on, hut 
only one of the elements of tfJe water, namely, 
oxygen, will he evolved ; for the hydrogen, on 
being released, will take the place of the copper 
in the solution, and the copper thus liberated 
will be deposited on the platinum plate or 
wire which constitutes the negative electrode. 
This experiment may he continued until all 
the copper is abstracted from the solution. 
Let this experiment be repeated with a copper 
plate for the positive electrode, and it will be 
found that neither of the gases will be evolved. 
The hydrogen, as before, will take the place of 
the copper in the solution ; the oxygen, instead 
of, escaping at the anode, will combine with 


the copper of the electrode and the sulphuric 
acid to form sulphate of copper. The chemical 
forces called into action by the current are so 
beautifully balanced, that in the last experi- 
ment the quantity of copper supplied by the 
positive electrode exactly equals the quantity 
withdrawn from the solution and deposited 
upon the negative electrode. Tfye whole art of 
electrotype consists in applying the metals 
thus released from their solutions to artistic 
or useful purposes. To obtain compact and 
brilliant deposits, many precautions have to be 
observed. The solutions must be kept satu- 
rated, or nearly so ; the mould to be copied, or 
object to be coated, must not be too small in 
proportion to the size of the zinc plate of the 
battery ; in-fine, the power employed mnst be 
carefully regulated according to the work to 
be done. In all arrangements the moulds or 
objects which receive the deposits act as ne- 
gative electrodes, and are consequently in 
connection with the zinc of the battery or 
generating cell. 

Electrotype processes. Although reguline de- 
posits of many metals can be obtained through 
the agency of voltaic electricity, we shall only 
treat of those of copper, silver, gold, and 
platinum. When copper is deposited, the 
object is generally t8 produce a substantial 
copy of a medal, an engraved plate, or other 
work of art ; hut when solutions containing 
the precious metals are electrolysed, the de- 
posits are nearly always used for covering the 
surface of inferior metals. We shall notice 
the operations connected with the deposition 
of copper, and those relating to electro-plating 
under separate heads. 

1. DEPOSITION OP COBBER: — 

The moulds or models intended to receive 
the deposited metal may be formed of various 
materials. Tor medals and similar small 
works, moulds of fusible metal, white wax, 
stearine, stearic acid, and gutfca percha, are 
commonly used. The first are formed by 
dropping or pressing the medals to he copied 
upon the melted metal, taking caTe that 
the former are quii^ cold, and that the 
surface of the metSl is bright or free from 
oxide. To make a mould in gutta percha, 
the material must he softened in warm 
water, and then pressed upon the medal by 
means of a strong screw press. With the 
‘other Materials the manipulation is very 
easy. A ribbon of cardboard or thick papef 
is placed round the medal, so as to form a 
rim j the material, which has been melted 
in an earthen vessel, is then poured on, and 
allowed to remain until quite cold and hard, 
when it is cautiously removed. For large 
works, moulds of plaster of Paris are usually 
employed ; these require to be saturated 
with wax or tallow, by standing them in 
a shallow vessel containing these substances 
in a melted state. For copying seals and 
small coins, impressions in ordinary sealing- 
wax may be used as electrotype moulds, Hon- 
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metallic moulds must be coated witli some 
substance which has the property of con- 
ducting electricity, before they can be used as 
negative electrodes. The substance commonly 
employed is plumbago or black-lead. It must 
be in the condition of an impalpable powder. 
It is rubbed briskly over the surface of the 
mould (wax, *tearine, plaster, &c.) by means 
of a strong, fine camel-hair brush, till the whole 
presents the well-known black-lead polish. The 
adhesion of the plumbago may be often pro- 
moted by breathing slightly on the mould. 
To cause it to adhere to sealing-wax impres- 
sions, the wax may be slightly moistened with 
spirits of wine, or exposed to the vapour of 
ether. Delicate moulds and objects, which 
cannot well be black-leaded, may be covered with 
a conducting film of silver, by first dipping them 
in bisulphuret of carbon holding about ^ th 
part of phosphorus in solution, and then, after 
a few seconds, immersing them in a weak 
solution of nitrate of silver, and allowing them 
to dry in the light. Metallic moulds require 
no preparation. 

The voltaic apparatus used may now he 
described. The single-cell arrangement, used 
for small works, is formed on the principle of 
Danteirs Constant Battery. It consists of a 
vessel of glass, earthenware, or wood, containing 
a smaller cell of thin biscuit ware, or other 
porous material; a rod or plate of amalgamated 
zinc, placed within the porous cell, and a wire 
connecting the zinc with the mould to he 
copied; the latter being placed in the outer 
vessel. The annexed figure represents a con- 
venient form of the single-cell : — 



a. An oval vessel of salt-glazed earthenware or wood 
nearly filled with a saturated solution of sulphate of 
copper. 

A A porous diaphragm, containing the cylinder or plate 
of zinc (c), and filled with dilute sulphuric acid. 
d. A small bar brass or copper, fastened to $te vessel 
by the binding screws (e, c)> and supporting the plate 
or zrae (c), by the hook of copper wire {/), and the 
mouldy), by the hook (A). 

i. A small shelf or partitiorf to support crystals of sul- 
phate of copper, to keep up the strength of the solu- 
tion. 

The battery arrangement has many advan- 
tages over that described above, and should 
always be employed when large objects are to 
be electrotyped, or when a number of small 
moulds are to be operated upon. In this 
arrangement the copper*solution is electrolysed 
m a separate vessel, termed the decomposition 
cell, and the current generated by one or more 
ceJ& of a DanielTs or Smee’s battery. This 


arrangement is shown in the following eu 
graving : — 



a, A constant battery cell. 

b. Decomposition cell ; a cubical vessel made of wood 01 

earth enwaie, and filled with a mixture of 1 part o: 
dilute sulphuric acid (1 acid + 9 water), and 2 parts 
of saturated solution of sulphate of copper, by 
measure. 

Cy Cy c. Moulds suspended to the brass rod (f), and con- 
nected with the zinc or positive element of the battery 
(a), by means of the screw (g). 
d, d Pieces of sheet copper suspended on the brass rod 
( lb), and connected with the zinc end of the battery, 
by means of the screw ( i ), employed to keep up the 
strength of the cupreous solution in the decomposi- 
tion cell. * 

To connect the moulds with the zinc or 
positive element, stout copper wires or strips 
of thin sheet copper are employed. In the 
case of a non-metallic mould, the wire must 
lead directly to the plumbagoed surface, or, 
what amounts to the same thing, the plum- 
bago must be extended to the point of attach- 
ment. The connecting wires, and the backs 
and edges of metallic moulds, must be covered 
with sealing-wax varnish, or other non-con- 
ducting substance, to prevent them receiving 
the deposit. Before a mould is placed in the 
copper solution it is advisable that everything 
should be arranged, so that the immersion 
may occasion immediate voltaic action. If 
the connection between the zinc and the mould 
is not effected until- after the immersion, the 
solution may act chemically on the surface of 
the mould, and cause the deposit to appear 
dark and dirty. When a mould has remained 
in the solution long enough to receive a com- 
plete coating of copper, it may be lifted out 
with impunity for examination. If every- 
thing is going on well, the deposited metal will 
present a brilliant, light, copper-coloured sur- 
face. When sufficiently thick, the deposit is 
removed with c&re, washed, and placed to dry, 
Etlectrotype medals may be polished with 
wash-leather and the plate brush, or bronzed* 
Various natural objects, such as insects, fruits, 
&c, ; small works of art, such as busts and 
statuettes ; chemical vessels, particularly glass 
flasks and retorts; and numerous classes of 
articles, may be rendered less fragile by coat- 
ing them with copper by the electrotype 
process, 

II. Deposition op tecej pkecioits me- 
tals — 

The solutions generally employed as elec- 
trolytes from which silver and gold are respec- 
tively separated, are those of the argento- 
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cyanide and the auro- cyanide of potassium. 
These compounds are what chemists call double 
salts; for instance, cyanide of potassium is 
simply a compound of potassium and cyanogen; 
but argento-cyanide of potassium is cyanide 
of silver united with cyanide of potassium. 
When a solution of this double salt is electro- 
lysed silver appears at one electrode and cya- 
nogen at the other, while a proportionate 
amount of the simple cyanide of potassium is 
formed in the solution. But if the positive 
electrode is of silver, the cyanogen combines 
with it, and forms cyanide of silver, which 
unites with the liberated cyanide of potassium, 
and so keeps up the strength of the solution. 

As in the deposition of copper, the appa- 
ratus used for plating or gilding may be the 
single cell or the decomposition cell and bat- 
tery. The necessity of economising solutions 
of silver and gold has, however, led to certain 
modifications in the apparatus. The single- 
cell arrangement consists, as before (see above), 
of an outer vessel of glass or earthenware, 
containing a cell of porous biscuit ware ; hut 
the object to he silvered or gilded is placed, 
with the cyanide solution in the latter, while 
the zinc is placed in the outer vessel, with the 
dilute sulphuric acid. 1 The zinc is usually em- 
ployed in the form of a cylinder, completely 
surrounding the porous cell. In the battery 
arrangement the decomposition cell may be of 
porcelain or glass ; the silver or gold employed 
to keep up the strength of the solution may 
be in plates, wires, or ingots. For plating 
small objects, a single cell of a DanielFs battery 
will afford ample decomposing power ; gilding 
may be better accomplished by using 3 such 
cells. The battery arrangement is much more 
convenient, effective, and economical than the 
single- cell arrangement. 

On a large scale, electro-plating is carried 
out in oblong vats, occasionally holding from 
200 to 250 gallons of solution. Silver plates, 
connected with a powerful voltaic or magneto- 
electric battery, are placed at intervals in the 
vats; they form the positive electrodes, and 
* correspond in extent of surface with the articles 
to be coated, and face them on both sides. 
The articles (tea-pots, cruet-frames, forks, 
spoons, &c.) act as the negative electrodes, 
and are suspended by copper wires from brass 
rods laid lengthways over tfye vats, and con-, 
nected with the battery. The articles plated 
are usually formed of nickel silver or German 
silver, [which is chosen on account of its silvery 
whiteness, a quality of great importance when 
portions of the coating of noble metal have 
been worn away by use. 

To prepare the articles for plating, they are 
first boiled in a solution of potassa, to free them 
from grease ; they are then quickly dipped in 

1 The strength of the acid water acting upon the zinc 
must be regulated according to the work to be done. If 
the action between the acid and the zinc be too energetic, 
the electricity developed will he more than sufficient to 
release pure mfetal, and hydrogen will be solved, which 
will interfere with the deposition. 


red nitrous acid, to remove any oxide that may 
have formed on the surface, and after this 
well washed in water, to remove every trace of 
acid. They are then suspended from copper 
wires, and dipped into a solution of mercury in 
cyanide of potassium, or some other mercurial 
solution, and afterwards washed in water, as 
before. The amalgamation o£ the surface 
effected by the last operation promotes the 
adhesion of the film of silver. The articles 
having been weighed, are now immersed in the 
silvering solution, and left until a sufficient 
amount of silver has been deposited on them. 
Their condition at any time may be ascertained 
by weighing a test-object removed from the 
solution. In some electro-plating establish- 
ments the silvering solution is kept constantly 
stirred by simple mechanical arrangements ; 
in others, continual motion is given to the sus- 
pended articles. On being removed from the 
vats the plated articles are well brushed with 
brushes of fine brass wire attached to a lathe, 
and cleaned with fine Calais sand; they are 
afterwards polished on revolving brushes with 
rottenstone, then by hand with soft leather and 
rouge, and, lastly, with the naked female h#nd. 

A lasting polish is given to some articles by 
burnishing with a burnisher formed of highly 
polished hardened steel, bloodstone, agate, or 
flint. The process of electro-gilding on the 
large scale is nearly the same as that of electro- 
plating or silvering, but, of course, plates of 
gold are suspended in the solution instead of 
silver plates. 

Various solutions for silvering, plating, and 
platinising, have been recommended. We give 
below those generally employed. 

1. Solvent solution. Cyanide of potassium, 

2 oz. ; distilled water or rain water, 1 pint ; 
dissolve. • Other proportions may be employed. 
Used as a [general solvent for salts of silver, 
gold, and platinum. 

2. Silver solution. Oxide of silver? 2 (not 
dried), loz.; the solvent solution (No. 1), 1 
pint. Used for the single-cell apparatus; its 
strength being maintained as the deposition 
proceeds by a fresh), supply of oxide from time 
to time. 

Cyanide of silver dissolved in solvent solu- 
tion (No, 1). This is the solution generally 
employed for plating with a separate decompo- 
sition^ell. 

3. Gold solution. Add to a pint of No. 1 
•oxide of gold, i oz. Used in the s^me manner 
"as the second silver solution. 

Cyanide of gold dissolved in solution of 
cyanide of potassiun^(No. 1). Used as last. 

4. Platinum solution. The double chloride 
of platinum and potassium, dissolved in solu- 
tion of capstic potassa. Other solutions hate 
been proposed, but this appears to be decom- 
posed with the greatest ease. 

The above sketch* of the electrotype art is 

» precipitated from pure solution of nitrate of Silver by 
excess of lime water. * It should be well washed, and pre- 
served in bottles with distilled water. 
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necessarily very imperfect. For minute de- 
tails respecting manipulation, the reader is 
referred to the excellent treatises on the subject 
that have been written. 

ELEC'TUABY. Syn. Electuarium, L. 
Electuaries (electuaria) are formed of light 
powders, generally vegetable, mixed up with 
honey, syrup, pr sugar, to the consistence of a 
stiff paste. In the present Pharmacopoeia they 
are included under the title Confection, but 
this arrangement is manifestly improper, as 
the words are not synonymous. In Conserves 
and Confections, the addition of the saccha- 
rine matter is in much larger proportion, 
and is designed to preserve the vegetable 
matter ; in Electuaries, the syrup is designed 
merely to communicate the required form. 
(Dr. Murray.) 

The preparation of electuaries is similar to 
that of confections and conserves, and the 
same precautions must be observed to reduce 
the dry ingredients to very fine powder before 
adding them to the syrup or other substances 
used to give them form. Care must also be 
taken to diffuse the ingredients equally through 
everjr portion of the mass, by patient and 
laborious stirring. The neglect of this point 
has often led to disagreeable consequences, 
from some portion of "“the electuary being 
nearly inert, while another portion lias pos- 
sessed increased activity. See Confection, 

CONSERVE, LlNCTUS, &C. 

Electuary of Acetate of Potassa. See Con- 
SEEVE. 

Electuary of Al / um. Syn. Electuarium 
aluminis, L. Prep. 1. (Phoebus.) Alum, 
1 dr, j extract of logwood, 4 drs. ; balsam of 
Peru, 6 drops ; water of sage, q. s. Astringent 
and antiseptic j in diarrhoea, sponginess of the 
gums, Ac. 

2. (St. Marie.) Alum, 1 dr. ; catechu and 
extract of bark, of each, 2 drs. ; conserve of 
roses, 6 drs. ; simple syrup, q. s. — Dose. A tea- 
spoonful, every 4 hours ; in chronic diarrhoea, 
leucorrhoea, hmiuorrhages, Ac. See Correc- 
tion. 

Electuary, An'odyne- Syn. Electtt a-rt ttw 
angdynum, L. Prep. See Conpection op 
Opium. 

Electuary, Ar'ablc. Syn. Electuarium 
8AEZ33S COMPOSITUM, E. AeaBICUM, L. ; ElEC- 
tuaire Arabique, Fr. Prep. From sarsa- 
parilla, 5 oz. ; ^enna and China root, of each, 

3 02 . ; dried walnut peel, 1 oz. (all in fine pow-* 
der); hoifey, q. s.—Dose. 1 to 4 drs. See- 
Traitement Arabique. 

Electuary, Aromat'ic. Syn. Electuarium 
aromatic um (Ph. E.). Tins preparation differs 
from the aromatic confection of the other 
British colleges, in not containing chalk. It 
is aromatic and stomachic, but not antacid or 
absorbent. See Conpection. 

Electuary, Bath. Electuarium anti- 

CACHECTICUM, E. MARTI ALE, E. PERRI COM- 

3?0SITUM,L. Prep. From blacksmiths" clinkers, 
reduced to an impalpable powder, and mad'e I 


into an electuary with honey or treacle, q. s. ; 
afterwards adding powdered ginger and car- 
bonate of magnesia, of each, 1 oz., to every lb. 
of the mixture. — Dose. A teaspoonful night 
and morning every day, for 3 or 4 days, and 
again, after an equal interval, as long as 
thought necessary ; as a chalybeate tonic, and 
in worms. 

Electuary of Bitar'trate of Potas'sa. Syn. 
Electuarium potassr TARTRATis, L. Prep. 
(Monro.) Cream of Tartar, 1 oz. ; powdered 
ginger and conserve of roses, of each, 1 dr. ; 
syrup of orange peel, q. s. — Dose . 1 to 3 drs. ; 
as a hydragogue purge. It is also a useful 
laxative in common cases. See Conpection 
op Cream op Tartar. 

Electuary, Black. Syn. Trousseau’s elec- 
tuary, Trousseau’s black tonic; Elec- 
tuarium NIGRUM, E. PERRI TANNATIS, L. 
Prep . From sesquichloride of iron, 4 drs.; 
tannin, 1 dr. ; confection of roses, 2 oz. ; syrup 
of orange peel, 1 oz. Tonic and astringent. 
— Dose. 5 to SO grs. 

Electuary of Black Pep / per. See Confec- 
tion op Pepper. 

Electuary of Burnt Sponge. Syn. Electu- 
arium sponger ustr, L. Prep. (Hulse.) 
Burnt sponge, 10 grs.; rhubarb, 4 grs.; conserve 
of roses, q. s. For a dose , to be taken night 
and morning ; in scrofula, glandular swellings, 
&c. See Conpection op Sponge. 

Electuary of Cas'sia. Syn. Electu ari um 
CASSIUS (Ph. D. 1826.), E. C. PISTUL2E (Ph. E.), 
L. Prep. (Ph. D. 1826.) Fresh cassia pulp 
and syrup of orange, of each, \ lb. ; manna, 

2 oz.; tamarind pulp, 1 oz. ; mix, and evapo- 
rate to a proper consistence. — Dose. 2 drs. to 
1 oz. ; as a gentle laxative for children, or as 
a vehicle for other cathartics. That of the 
shops is commonly made with equal parts of 
tamarind and cassia pulps, mixed with |th of 
manna, and flavoured with a few drops of 
tincture of orange peel, without any evapora- 
tion. See Conpection. 

Electuary of Catechu. Syn, Electuarium 

CATECHU, CONPEOTIO 0., C. JAPONICA, L. 
Prep. (Ph. E.) Powdered catechu and kino,* * 
of each, 4oz. ; cinnamon and nutmegs, of each, 

1 oz. ; opium (dissolved in a little sherry), 1£ 
dr.; syrup of red roses (evaporated to the con- 
sistence of honey), 1* pint, See Conpection, 
and below. 

Electuary of Eatechu (Compound). Syn. 
Electuarium catechu compositum (Ph. D )* 
See Confections. Both the above are astrin- 
gent, aromatic, and anodyne. — Dose. 15 grs. 
to 1 dr., or more; in diarrhoea, dysentery, &c. 

Electuary, Cathar'tic. Syn. Electuarium 
catharticum, L. Prep. 1 . Confection , of 
senna, !$• oz. ; flowers of sulphur, ^ oz. ; syrup 
of roses or of orange peel, q. s.— Dose. A tea- 
spoonful, 3 or 4 times a day, in piles ; or, 2 to 
3 teaspoonfuls, as a gentle laxative for females, 
and in skin diseases, gonorrhoea, &c. A mild 
and excellent medicine. It may be safely 
given in larger doses. . J ■ 
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2. (Brera.) Aloes, 8 grs. ; cream of tartar, 
2 drs. ; honey, q. s. For a dose . In amenor- 
rhcea, attributed to abdominal engorgement. 

Electuary, Cephalic* Syn. Electeabiem 
cephalioem, E. valebianjs oompositem, L. 
Prep. (Hosp. F.) Valerian root and mistletoe 
of the oak, of each, 1 oz. ; honey, l\ oz. ; tinc- 
ture of henbane, q. s. to make an electuary. 
In nervous and rheumatic headache, &c.; 
assisted by an aperient. 

Electuary of Char'coal. Syn. Electeabiem 
CARBONIS, E. CARBONII, CONFECTIO C., L. 
Prep. 1. (Hosp. F.) Confection of senna, 2 
oz. ; fresh burnt charcoal, \ oz. ,* carbonate of 
soda, i oz. ; syrup of orange peel, q. s. 

2. (Radius.) Electuary of senna, 2 oz. ; 
powdered charcoal and carbonate of soda, of 
each, 1 dr. Both the above are given in 
obstinate constipation. — Pose. 1 to 3 teaspoon- 
fuls twice a day. See Tooth Electeary. 

Electuary for ChoTera. Syn. Elec tea- 
mem anti-cholericem, L. The preparations 
that come under this name are numerous, in- 
cluding aromatic confection, and several like 
absorbent or astringent preparations. This 
name has been given to the American remedy 
for cholera, noticed at page 335. 

Electuary of Cincho'na Bark. Syn. Elec- 
TBAEY OE BABE; ElECTEABIEM CINCHONAS, 
L. Prep, 1. From yellow bark and simple 
syrup, of each, I oz. ; conserve of red roses 
and confection of orange peel, of each, oz, 
Tonic and febrifuge. — Bose. 1 to 4 drs.; in 
debility, agues, &e. 

2. (Radius.) Peruvian bark, 1 oz.; syrup 
of orange peel, q. s. As the last. — Bose. A 
teaspoonful or more, 3 or 4 times daily. (See 
below.) 

Electuary of Cinchona (Compound). Syn. 
ELECTEABIEM CINCHONiE COMPOSITEM, L. 
Prep. 1, (Acibelateb, — Copland.) Yellow 
bark, 1 oz. ; confection of roses, J oz. ; diluted 
sulphuric acid, 1 dr.; syrup of ginger, 1|- 
Oz. 

2. (Astringent, — Saunders.) Powdered Pe- 
ruvian hark, orange peel, and conserves of roses 
and hips, of each, 6 drs. ; crabs* eyes (or pre- 
pared chalk), 2 drs. ; syrup of catechu, q. s. — 
Bose. A teaspoonful, 2 or 3 times daily; in 
chronic diarrhoea, &c. 

3. (With Cateche,— Pierquin.) Peruvian 
hark, 1 oz.; catechu and balsam of tolu, of 
each, 1 dr.; syrup of comfrey {Symphytum 
officinale, — Linn.), q. s. — Bose. As the last; 
in spitting of blood, haemorrhages, &c. 

4. (With Cloves, — Dewees.) Peruvian 
hark, 2 oz.; cloves, 1 dr. (better, 4 drs.); 
simple syrup, q. s. A piece the size of a walnut, 
every hour or two, during the intermission of 
an ague. 

5. (With Iron, — Cadei) Peruvian hark, 
6 drs. ; oxide of iron and confection of opium, 
of each, 2 drs. ; syrup of cinnamon, q. s. — 
Bose. A teaspoonful, or more, twice a day; 
in dropsy of the beEy, after the evacuation of 
the fluid, and as a tonic in debility, accom- 
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panied by nervous excitement, &c., in the 
absence of fever. 

6. (Quarin*s.) Red bark, 1 oz.; ammoniated 
iron, I dr. ; made into an electuary with equal 
parts of oxymel of squills and syrup of the 
‘ hve roots * (diuretic). Tonic, febrifuge, and 
pectoral. 

ft. (With Sal-Ammoniac,— R Cod.) Cray 
bark, 2| oz. ; hydrocblorate of ammonia, 1 dr. ; 
honey and syrup of wormwood, of each, 2 oz. 
In intermittents occurring in scrofulous sub- 
jects. 

8. (With Soda, — P. Cod.) Powdered cin- 
chona, 1 oz. ; carbonate of soda, 2 drs. ; thin 
mucilage, q. s. to mix. Tonic, febrifuge, and 
stomachic. — Bose. 2 drs., 2 or 3 times a day; 
in agues, complicated with acidity and dys- 
pepsia. 

9. (With Selpheb, — Cadet.) Peruvian 
bark, 1 dr. ; sulphur, crabs* eyes (chalk), and 
spermaceti, of each, 2 drs. ; extract of opium, 

j 4 drs. ; conserve of roses, 4 drs. ; syrup of mil- 
| foil, q. s. Highly praised in debility from 
phthisis. — Bose. A teaspoonful, 2 or 3 times a 
day, assisted with the liberal use of raw or 
lightly boiled eggs and cod-liver oil. ^ 

10. (With Tin, — Cadet.) Peruvian bark, 
1 oz. ; tin filings and valerian root, of each, 
1 oz. ; syrup of saffron, q. s. In epilepsy, 
worms, &c. — Bose. A teaspoonful, morning and 
evening. See Confection oe Babe, 

Electuary of Copai'ba. Syn. Electeabiem 
copaiba, L. Prep. 1. Copaiba and powdered 
cubebs, equal parts; conserves of roses and 
orange peel, of each (in equal quantities), 
q. s. 

2. (Caspar.) Blanched almonds, 6 drs.; 
powdered marsh-mallow root, 1 dr. ; catechu, 
\ dr. ; balsam of copaiba, 3 drs. 

3. (Ricoad.) Confection of almonds, 1 oz. ; 
copaiba, £ oz.; hard extract of rhatany, 3 drs.; 
syrup of orange peel, q. s. All the above are 
excellent in gonorrhoea, gleets, &c. The last 
two agree better with the stomach than most 
other like preparations. — Bose. 1 teaspoonful, 
or more (rapidly increased to 2 or 3 drs.), 3 or 
4 times daily. See Confection. 

Electuary of Cow'hage, Syn. Electeabiem 
bolichos, E. MECEN3E, L. Prep. 1. Dip the 
pods of dolichos in treacle, allow them to drain 
a moment, and then scrape off the hairs for 
use. 

2. (Chamberlain.) As the las^ nearly* 

-3. (Correa.) Cowhage (the hairs op setae);, 
40 grs. ; syrup, | oz. * 

4. (Ellis.) Cowhage (hairs), 1 honey,, 
q. s. 

5. (Huy's Hosp.) ^Cowhage^ (hairs), any* 1 
quantity, made into an electuary with treacle^ 
q. s. In worms. — Bose. pt>r a child, a tea- 
spoonful; for an adult* a table-spoonful f inr 
the morning, fasting* and at night, foar 3 or- 
4 days; followed, by % dose of castOroil, "to-> 
which a teaspoonful of turpentine may be ad- 
vantageously added. See Cowhage. 

Electuary of Cu'bebs, * Bp, Eleoteabiemi 

< aa 
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cubebje, L. Prep . 1. See Electuary on 
Copaiba. 

2. (Beral.) Cubebs and copaiba, of each, 
2 oz. ; powdered alum, 1 oz. ; extract of opium, 
5 or 6 grs . ; mix. 

3. (Bouchardat.) Cubebs, 1£ oz. ; copaiba, 

1 oz. ; sweet spirit of nitre, \ fl. dr. ; oil of 
peppermint, & or 10 drops ; powdered sugar, 
q. s. 

4. (Radius.) Cubebs, f oz.; honey, 1 oz. 
In gonorrhoea, mucous discharges from the 
vagina, bladder, &c. — Dose. 1 teaspoonful, 
afterwards increased to 2 or 3 teaspoonfuls, 
twice or thrice daily. See Connection op 
Copaiba, Electuary op C., &c. 

Electuary, Demulcent. Syn. Electuabium 
DEMULCENS, L. Prep. From spermaceti, 
syrup of poppies, and syrup of tolu, of eacb, 

2 drs. ; powdered gum tragacanth, 1 dr. ; con- 
fection of roses, 6 drs. ; nitre, £ dr. — Dose. A 
piece the size of a small filbert, frequently; 
as a pectoral and demulcent in coughs, hoarse- 
ness, &c. 

Electuary, Deob'straent. Syn. Electuabium 
Ueobstbuens, L. Prep. (Copland.) Confec- 
tion of senna, 1£ oz. ; cream of tartar, 1 oz. ; 
sulphur and syrup of ginger, of each, 6 drs. ; 
borax, 3 drs. ; syrup ofbpoppies, 2 drs. — Dose. 
A teaspoonful, or more, nightly ; in the obsti- 
nate constipation of females, painful and sup- 
pressed menstruation, &c. 

Electuary for Dys'entery. Syn. Electua- 
RIUM ANTI-BYSENTEBIOUM (Ph. E. 1744), L. 
Electuary of catechu, mixed with half its weight 
of LocatePs balsam. 

Electuary, Emmen'agogue. Syn. Electua - 
Bium emmenagooicttm, L. Prep. Prom 
myrrh, 1 dr.; ammoniated iron, 1 scrap.; 
syrup of ginger, q, s. to mix. — Do$e. £ dr. to 
1 dr., night and morning ; in deficient or sup- 
pressed menstruation. 

Electuary for Epilepsy. Syn. Electuabium 
anti -epilepti cum, L. Prep s 1. See Elec- 
tuary op Cinchona (Comp,), Mo. 10. 

2. fDr. Mead.) Powdered cinchona, 1 oz. ; 
valerian and tin (both in powder), of each, 
£ oz. ; syrup, q. s. to ihix. — Dose . A tea- ' 
spoonful, night and morning. 

Electuary, Feb'rifoge. See Electuaey op 
Cinchona, &c. 

Electuary of In/digo. Syn. Electuabium 
indigi, E. piqmenti iNDici, L. Prep. (Phoe- 
bus.) Powdered indigo, 4 drs. ; aromatic pon- 
der, £ dr/5 syrup, 1 fl. oz. or q. s. In spasmodic 
diseases, especially in epilepsy, chorea, and 
hysteria, and the convulsions of children. It 
has also been used wfrh advantage in that 
species of impotence in which strychnia is 
useful. The above quantity is to be all taken, 
in divided doses, during the day. To be of 
permanent advantage, it should he continued 
for several weeks. 

Electuary of Ipecacuanha. See Connec- 
tion, 

Electuary of Jal'ap. See Connection. 
^etoary of Hermes, Mabmelale be za- 


netti; Electuabium kermetis, E. e. mi- 
nerals, L. Prep. From manna, 4 oz. ; pulp 
of cassia and oil of almonds, of each, 2 oz. ; 
butter of cacao, £ oz. ; Xermes mineral, 10 grs. ; 
syrup of marsh-mallow, 3 fl. oz.; syrup of 
orange flower, q. s. A diaphoretic laxative. — 
Dose. 1 to 4 teaspoonfuls, or more. 

Electuary of Lau'rel Beriries. See Connec- 
tion op Rue. 

Electuary, Lenitive. See Connection on 
Senna. 

Electuary, Mahomed’s. Prep. 1. Prom gro- 
cer’s currants, 2 oz. ; powdered senna, £ oz. ; 
powdered ginger, 1 dr. ; finely powdered cap- 
sicum and cloves, of each, 20 grs. ; croton oil, 
3 drops ; conserve of roses and syrup of saffron, 
of each, in equal parts, q. s. to mix. 

2, (Bateman.) Currants, 1 oz.; senna, 
£ oz. ; ginger, £ dr. ; syrnp of roses, q. s. ; 
croton oil, 1 drop. — Dose. 1 or 2 teaspoonfuls, 
early in the morning; in dyspepsia and habitual 
constipation. The first formulary produces a 
most useful medicine, particularly for free- 
livers. 

Electuary of Male Fern. Syn. Eleotua- 
rium nelicis maris, L. Prep. 1. Powder 
of male fern, 3 drs. ; conserve of roses, 1 oz. 

2. (Radius.) Ethereal extract of male fern, 
£ dr. ; honey of roses, 1 oz. The half of either 
to be taken at night, and the remainder the 
next morning. In worms. 

Electuary of Ui'tre. Syn. Electuabium 
pot as SiE NITBATIS, L. Prep. (Hosp. P.) 
Mitre, 3 drs. ; confection of roses, 2 oz. — Dose. 
A piece of the size of a filbert, where the use 
of nitre is indicated. See Connection. 

Electuary of O'pium. See Connection on 
Opium. 

Electuary, Pecloral. Syn. Electuabium 
pectobale, L. Prep. 1. (Ph. E. 1744.) 
Prom conserve of roses, 2 oz. ; compound pow- 
der of tragacanth, 4 drs. ; flowers of benzoin, 
1 dr.; syrup of tolu, q.s. — Dose. A little, ad 
libitum, 

2.^ Oxymel of squills, syrup of marsh-mallows, 
mucilage of gum arable, and syrup of tolu, of 
leach, £ oz.; powdered lump sugar, 2 oz. M 
! the last. 

Electuary of Pepper. See Connection, and 
above . 

Electuary for Piles. Syn. Electuabium 
hrmoerholdaxe, L. Prep. l. See Con- 
nection and Electuaby on Peppee. 

2. (Ur. Copland.) Cream of tartar, 1 oz.; 
precipitated sulphur (pure), 3 drs.; confection 
of senna, 2 oz.; syrup of orange peel or ginger, 
q. s, to mix. 

3. (Dr. Graves.) Confection of senna and 
sulphur, of each, 1 oz, ; balsam of copaiba 
cream of tartar, of each, £ oz.; jalap and 
ginger, of each, 1 dr,; syrup of orange peel, 
q. s, 

4. (Hosp. P.) Confection of senna 2 oz.; 
black pepper and precipitated sulphur, of each, 

£ oz. ; .oil of cubebs, 1 dr, ; syrup, q. s. The 
last three are useful laxatives in piles, and by 
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their preventing the accumulation and har d- 
ening of the faeces, often remove the affection. 
— Dose. A teaspoonful, three or four times a 
day. From the difficulty experienced in pro- 
curing pure precipitate?! sulphur, washed sub- 
limed sulphur may he advantageously substi- 
tuted. 

Electuary of Pomegranate. Syn. Electtt-, 
arium granati, L. Prep. 1. From the 
root-bark, 1 dr. ; assaf cetida, \ dr. ; croton oil, 
6 drops,* conserve of roses, 1 oz. — Dose. A 
teaspoonful, night and morning. 

2. (Radius.) Extract of the root-bark, 6 drs. ; 
lemon juice, 2 fl. drs. ; linden water, 3 fl. drs. ,* 
gum tragacanth, q.s. to make an electuary. 
One half to be taken at once ; the remainder 
in an hour. Both are given in tape-worm. 

Electuary of Rhubarb. Syn. Electuarium: 
bhei, L. Prep. (Saunders.) Powdered rhu- 
barb, 1£ dr. ; sulphate of potassa, 1 dr. ; cream 
of tartar, 4 drs. ; pulp of tamarinds, 2 oz. — 
&o$e. A teaspoonful, as a mild stomachic 
laxative. 

Electuary of Scam'mony. See Confection. 

Electuary for Scur'vy. See Conserve (Anti- 
scorbutic). 

Electuary of Sen'na. See Confection of 
Senna. 

Electuary of Squills. Syn. Electuarium 

SCILL^:, L. Prejp. 1. Oxymel of squills, 2 
fl. oz. 5 cream of tartar and powdered sugar, of 
each, 1£ oz. — Dose. 1 to 2 teaspoonfuls, as a 
laxative and expectorant; in old coughs, &c. 

2. (Radius.) Squills, nitre, gum ammoni- 
acum, and tartrate (bitartrate) of potassa, of 
each, 2 drs.; sal-ammoniac, 20 grs.; syrup of 
cinnamon, q. s. — Dose. 2 drs., three times a day; 
in dropsies. See Conserve of Sqtjills. 

Electuary of Steel. Syn. Electuarium 

FERRI, E. CHALYBEATE!!, L. Prep. 1. (Dl\ 

Collier.) Potassio-tartrate of iron, ^ oz.; 
confection of roses, 1 oz. ; syrup, q. s. to 
mix. 

2* (Collier.) Precipitated sesquioxide of 
iron# 1 oz. ; honey, 2 oz. ; ginger syrup, \ fl. oz. 
Both the above are tonic and emmenagogue. 
— Dose. One teaspoonful, thrice a day. See 
Confection. 

Electuary, Stim'ulant. Syn. Electuarium 

STIMulans, L. Prep . From gum ammoni- 

acum (strained), 1 oz. ; vinegar of squills, \ oz. ; 
mixed with a gentle heat, and spread on leather. 
Applied to the chest or pit o£*tlie stomach, as 
a mild counter-irritant and antispasmodic; 
and as a discutient to tumid glands and indo- 
lent tumours. It is wrongly called an elec- 
tuary. 

Electuary, Stomachic. Syn. Dinner elec- 
tuary ; , Electuarium stomachicum, Con- 
fectio stomachic^ L. Prep. 1. Rhubarb, 
ginger, and extract of chamomile, of each, 1 
dr. ; confection of orange peel, 4 drs. ; syrup, 
<p s. 

2. Rhubarb and gentian, of each, 1| dr. ; 
extract of hops and powdered capsicum, of 
each, | dr. ; oil of chamomile, 12 drops ; con- 


fection of hips and syrup of orange peel, of 
each, i oz. 

3. Green peppermint, lump sugar, and con- 
fection of orange peel, equal parts. — Dose . A 
teaspoonful, an hour before a meal. They are 
all excellent stomachics, and are useful to im- 
prove the appetite, and in dyspepsia. 

Electuary of Sulphur. Sec* Confection 
of Sulphur, and below. 

Electuary of Sulphur (Compound). Syn. 
Electuarium sulphuris compositum, L. 
Prep. 1. Sulphur, f oz.; cream of tartar, 

1 oz. ; confections of senna and black pepper, 
of each, 2 oz. ; syrup of ginger, I fl. oz. An 
excellent medicine in piles. — Dose. A* tea- 
spoonful, twice a day. 

2 . (With Borax.) Flowers of sulphur, 1 
oz.; cream of tartar, 1| oz.; borax, £ oz.; 
confection of senna, 2^ oz. ; syrup of orange 
peel, q. s. to mix. — Dose . 1 to 3 teaspoonfuls, 
in diseases of tbe uterine organs and lower 
bowels. See Confection. 

Electuary for the Teeth. Syn. Electuarium 
dentifbicum, L. See Tooth Baste, Den- 
tifrice, &c. 

Electuary of Tin. See Confection of Tin, 
and below. 

Electuary of Tin (Compound). Syn. Elec- 
tuarium stanni coafeosiTUM, L. Prep 4 1. 
Powdered tin, 1 oz. ; confection of oil of tur- 
pentine, 2 oz. 

2. (Dr. Cheston.) Tin filings, 4 drs.; car- 
bonate of iron (sesquioxide), 1 dr. ; conserve 
of wormwood, 3 drs. 

3. (Foy.) Powder of tin, 1 oz.; extract of 
wormwood and powdered jalap, of each, 1 dr* ; 
compound syrup of chicory, q. s. In worms. 
— Dose . A table-spoonful, or more, for 2 or 3 
successive mornings, fasting; followed by a 
purge. • 

Electuary of Turpentine. Syn. Electu- 
arium terebinthinje, L. Prep. 1. (St. B. 
Hosp.) Common turpentine, 1 oz. ; honey, 2 
oz. — Dose. 1 to 2 teaspoonfuls ; in complaints 
of the urinary organs, worms, &c. 

2. (Radius.) Turpentine, soap, and rhubarb, 
of each, 1 dr. ; syrup of^vormwood, q. s. — Dose. 
Three teaspoonfuls a day; in dropsy, worms, 
&c. . 

3. (E. Olei Tereeinthin^, — Copland.) 
As Confection of Turpentine, — Ph, D. See 
Confection. 

Elec&ary, Ver'mifnge. Syn. Electuarium 
ANTHELMINTICUM, E. VERMIFUGUM, L. Prep. 
1 . (Bresmer.) Worm-seed and tanfy-seed, of 
each, 4 drs. ; powdered valerian root, 2 drs, ; 
jalap and sulphate of potassa, of each, to 

2 drs. ; oxymel of squills, q. s. to mix. — Dose. 
A teaspoonful, or more; repeated night and 
morning, followed by a brisk purge. , 

2. (Rosensteia.) Worm-seed, 10 grs.; sul- 
phate of iron, 4 grs* ; jalap and honey, of each, 
20 grs. For two dose% as the last. 2 or 3 drs. 
of confection of senna are often substituted for 
the jalap and honey, 

3. (Foy.) Aloes, \ common salt, 3 drs.; 
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flour, 2 oz, ; honey, q. s. to form a stiff paste. 
Used as a suppository in ascarides. 

4. Flowers of sulphur, 4 oz.; powdered 
jalap, 1 oz. ; powdered hark, 1 oz. ; syrup of 
buckthorn, q. s. — Dose. Two or three tea- 
spoonfuls, every morning early. See Con- 
nection and Electuary on Tin, Turpen- 
tine, WORM^EED, &C. 

Electuary for Worms. See Vermifuge 
Electuary {above). 

ELEMENTS. Syn. Elementary bodies, 
Simple b.; Element^, L. In chemistry , 
those substances or bodies which have hitherto 
resisted every attempt which has been made 
to decompose them, or to resolve them into 
simpler forms of matter. Earth, air, fire, 
and water, were regarded by the ancients as 
simple bodies, of which all others are com- 
posed, and they still constitute the ‘four 
elements 5 of the vulgar. The imaginary prin- 
ciples or elements of the alchemists were termed 
salt, sulphur, and mercury. About sixty-four 
different kinds of matter are at present recog- 
nised as elementary bodies. They are sub- 
stances having the most diverse characters. 
The great majority exist in the solid state; 
bromine and mercury are liquid ; while oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and chlorine, are gaseous. 
About four fifths of the elements are metallic, 
as instanced by gold, silver, copper, iron, &c. ; 
the remainder are non-metallic, as instanced 
by carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, &c. A list of 
the known elements is given under the head of 
Atomic Weights (which see). 

EL'EMI. Syn. Gumelemi; Elemi(B.P.). 
“A terebinthinate concretion, from an un- 
certain plant/' (Ph. L.) Mexican elemi 
is known to be the produce of a species of the 
genus Dlaphrium. Manilla elemi is pro- 
bably the product of Canarium commune. 

Drop., <f*c. The elemi of commerce is of a 
pale-yellow colour, brittle without, but soft 
and tough within ; it has a warm bitter taste, 
and a fragrant aromatic smell, partaking of 
fennel and juniper. It is only partially trans- 
parent even in thin plates, is very fusible, and 
has a density a Jittl# greater than that of 
water. It contains 12£ per cent, of volatile 
oil (oil of elemi). It is used to give toughness 
to lacquers and varnishes, and in medicine in 
the preparation of elemi ointment. 

At. The elemi of the shops is often adul- 
terated, but fnore frequently a factitious kinci 
is sold for the genuine gum. This fraud may 
be detected by exposing the suspected article 
to heat, along with a little water, when the 
factitious fragrance o| the spurious article 
evaporates, and the coarse terebinthinate smell 
of the resin used to adulterate it, or which is 
sold for it, becomes readily distinguishable. 

Eleani, Factf lions. Prep. * 1. Yellow resin, 
8 lbs. ; melt, add Canada balsam, 2 lbs. ; with- 
draw the vessel from* the heat, and further 
add, of oil of juniper, 2 drs, ; oil of sweet fennel, 
I dr.; oil of nutmeg, £ dr. 

-2, Mow resin, 7 lbs. ; Canada balsam, I lb. ; 


juniper oil bottoms, 4 drs. ; oil of mace, 3 drs . ; 
mix as before. 

EI/EMIN. The crystalline resin of gum 
elemi. „ , , 

ELIXIR. In pharmacy, a name formerly 
applied to various compound tinctures, and to 
preparations supposed to contain the quintes- 
sence of other substances. (It is still applied 
to several popular remedies.) The elixirs of 
the alchemists were solutions employed in 
•their fruitless attempts to transmute the baser 
metals into gold. 

Elixir, Acid. Syn. Elixir Acidum, L. 
Prey. 1. (Dippell's.) Sulphuric acid, 1 part, 
dropped gradually into rectified spirit of wine, 
5 parts ; placed in a large flask, and afterwards 
coloured by digestion on animal kermes and 
saffron, of each, 1 part. 

2. (Haller's, — Ph. Sax. 1837.) From sul- 
phuric acid and rectified spirit, of each, I part ; 
as before. 

3. (Vogler's.) From sulphuric acid aid 
nitrous ether, equal parts, as above. Astrin- 
gent and antiseptic. — Dose. A few drops, in 
water. 

Elixir of Al'oes. Syn. Compound tincture 
op aloes; Elixir aloes, L. See Tincture. 

Elixir of Aloes (Compound). Syn. Elixir 
aloes compos itum, L. Drey. (Dr. Copland.) 
Acetate of Jpotassa, inspissated ox-gall, socotrine 
aloes, and myrrh, of each, 2 drs. ; hay saffron, 
1 dr.; brandy -(or proof spirit), 2\ fl. oz.; 
digest a week, and strain. Stomachic and 
laxative. — Dose. A teaspoonful, or more; in 
dyspepsia, constipation, &c. 

Elixir, Anti-asthmatic. Syn. Elixir anti- 
asthmaticum, L. Drey. 1. Oil of aniseed, 
camphor, and balsam of tolu, of each, 1 oz. ; 
cochineal, 1 dr. ; proof spirit, 1 gal. ; digest a 
week, and filter. 

2. As the last, adding powdered opium, 1£ oz. 
— Dose. A teaspoonful, to allay irritation, as- 
sisted by an occasional dose of aperient medi- 
cine ; in asthma, chronic coughs, &c. 

3. (Boerhaave's.) Aniseed, asarabacca, ele- 
campane, liquorice root, orris root, and sweet 
flag (calamus), of each, equal parts; made 
into a tincture, with brandy. — Dose. 20 to 
40 drops. 

Elixir, Anti-scrofulous. Syn. Elixir anti- 
scrofulosum, L. Prep. 1. (P, Cod.) The 
ammoniated tincture of gentian. See Tinc- 
ture. 

2. (Desforges.) Guaiacum, 5 oz. ; cinchona 
hark and pellitoiy, of each, 3 oz. ; cloves, 

5 drs. ; orange peel and benzoin, of each, 2 drs. ; 
hay saffron, f dr. ; rectified spirit and brandy, 
of each, \ pint; digest a week, and filter. 
Used as an application to scorbutic gums* 

Elixir, Boerhaave's Asthmatic. See Anti- 
asthmatic Elixir {above). 

Elixir, Boerhaave's Vis'eeral. Syn. Elixir 
Boerhaavh, E. B. viscerale. L. Prep. (Ph. 
Han.) Aloes, myrrh* and saffron, of each, 1 
oz.; tartrate of potassa,2 oz.; alcohol (strongest 
rectified spirit), i4 oz*; water, I oz, ; macerate 
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3 days, and filter. This preparation “ has 
been highly praised in visceral obstruction.” 
(Dr. Griffith.) — Dose. 1 to 3 teaspoonfuls. 

Elixir, dander’s. Syn. Elixir Claud eri, 
L. 1. (Pideret.) Salt of tartar, sal-ammoniac, 
strained aloes, and myrrh, of each, 1 oz.; 
elder-flower water, 14 pint, digest, with agi- 
tation, for 24 hours, and filter. 

2. (Parrish.) Carbonate of potassa, 1 oz.; 
aloes, guaiacum, myrrh, saffron, and rhubarb 
(contused), of each, 2 drs. ; water, 18 fl. oz. 
Macerate a few days, and decant. — Dose. 1 to 
2 teaspoonfuls ; in amenorrhcea, constipation, 
scurvy, visceral obstructions, &c. 

Elixir, Congh. Syn. Elixir anti-catar- 
rhale, L. J Prep, 1. See Anti-asthmatic 
Elixir, 

2, (Hufeland.) Extracts of blessed thistle 
and dulcamara, of each, 1 dr.; cherry-laurel 
water, 1 fl. dr. ; fennel water, 1 fl. oz. — Dose. 

1 to 2 teaspoonfuls, 3 or 4 times a day. It is 
a most useful i*emedy in coughs occurring in 
nervous, hysterical, or irritable patients. See 
Elixir of Ipecacuanha, Letts om’s Elixir, 
&e. (below). 

Elixir, Daffy’s. Syn. Elixir saxutis, E. 
SENNJE COMPOSITUM, TiNCTUEA SENM COM- 
posita, L. This is an aromatised and sweet- 
ened tincture of senna, to which other cathar- 
tics are generally added. Nearly every drug- 
house has its own formula for this article. 
The following are those employed in the Lon- 
don trade : — 

Drey. 1. East India senna, 14 lb. ; jalap, 
5 oz,; coriander seed and aniseed, of each, 4 lb. ; 
rhubarb, £ lb. ; red sanders wood, 2 oz. ; salt 
of tartar, 2 oz. ; treacle, 7 lbs. ; rectified spirit 
of wine, 24 galls.; water, 3J galls. All the 
solids are well bruised, and macerated in the 
mixed fluids for 14 days, when the whole is 
pressed, and strained through a flannel bag. 
It is too glutinous to run through filtering 
paper. 

2. Senna, rhubarb, and aniseed, of each, 

2 lbs. ; jalap and caraways, of each, 1 lb. ; red 
sanders wood, 4 lb. ; brown sugar, 7 lbs. ; proof 
spirit, 10 galls. ; as the last. 

3. Senna, 56 lbs. ; aniseed, 7 lbs. ; rhubarb 
(East India), 14 lbs.; coriander seed, 6 lbs. ; 
caraway seed and red sanders wood, of each, 
5 lbs.; cassia bark and jalap, of each, 3 lbs. ; 
proof spirit, 100 galls.; digest for 14 days, 
press, strain, and add molassS, 84 lbs. ; mix 
well, and either clarify or strain through 
flannel. 

4. Por proof spirit in the last two formulae, 
equal parts of spirit of wine and water are 
employed by the smaller houses. 

5. (Redwood.) Senna, 4 lb. ; aniseed, cara- 
ways, and jalap, of each, 1 oz. 2 drs. ; juniper 
berries, 24 oz. ; proof spirit, 6 pints; mace- 
rate for 14 days, then add of treacle, 104 oz. ; 
water, 1 lb. 5 oz. ; mix and strain. 

6. (Dicey’s.) Senna, 1 lb. ; guaiacnra shavings, 
elecampane root (dried), aniseed, caraway seed, 
coriander seed, and liquorice root, of each, 


i lh. ; stoned raisins, 2 lbs. ; proof spirit or 
brandy, 9 quarts ; macerate for 10 days. 

7. (Swinton’s.) Senna, 1 lb. ; jalap, 3 lbs. ; 
coriander seed, caraway seed, liquorice root, 
and elecampane root, of each, 4 oz.; moist 
sugar, 2 lbs.; rectified spirit of wine and 
water, of each, 1 gal.; as the last. 

Obs. Daffy’s elixir is a favorite purge with 
drunkards, and is a common and very popular 
remedy in flatulent colic, dyspepsia, diarrhoea, 
&c. — Dose. 1 to 4 table-spoonfuls, or more. 

Elixir, Devil’s. Syn. Elixir capsici com- 
positum, L. Drey. Prom pods of capsicum, 
and cloves (bruised), of each, 1 oz.; ginger 
and saffron, of each, 3 oz. ; cantharides, 5 drs. ; 
proof spirit, 7 lbs. ; digest for 10 days. — Dose . 
| dr. to 3 drs., in mixtures. It is stimulating, 
anti-choleraic, and aphrodisiac. 

Elixir of Garlic. Syn. Elixir Allh, L. 
Drey. Prom garlic roots (bruised), 80 in no. ; 
rectified spirit, 1 pint; digest, distil to dryness, 
and repeat the process with the same spirit 
from fresh roots, a second and a third time ; 
lastly, add camphor, 2 dr. Diaphoretic and 
pectoral. — Dose . A teaspoonful, twice 
1 in asthma, old coughs, diarrhoea from 
&c. 

Elixir, Garus’s. Syn. Elixir Gaei, L,; 
Elixir de Garus, fr. Prey. 1. Myrrh, 
1 oz. ; aloes and saffron, of each, 4 oz, ; cinna- 
mon, cloves, and nntmeg, of each, I dr. ; proof 
spirit, 1 quart; digest a week, add water, 

5 fl. oz., and distil over 1 quart; to the distil- 
late (alcoolat de Garus) add of syrup of 
maidenhair, 2 lbs.; orange-flower water, 14 
fl. oz. 

2. (Foy.) Compound tincture of saffron, 

8 pints ; syrup of maidenhair, 10 pints ; mix ; 
add caramel, q. s. to colour, dissolved in orange- 
flower watar, 4 pint. 

3? (*P. Cod.) Aloes and saffron, of each, 1 oz. ; 
myrrh, cinnamon, and cloves, of each, 4 oz, j 
nutmeg, 4 fir. ; proof spirit,. 12 pints; orange- 
flower water, oz. ; macerate 2 days, distil 

6 pints, and add to the distillate (alcoolat 
de Garus), of syrup of capillaire, 74 pints; 
and colour with saffron* q. s. 

4. (Soubeiran.) Sftcotrine aloes and saffron, 

of each, 1 oz.; myrrh, canella alba, citron, and 
nutmegs, of each, 4 oz - 1 spirit (sp. gr. *923), 
20 lbs.; orange-flower water, 16 fl. oz.; mace- 
rate as last, distil 10 lbs., and add to the distil- 
late (AflfcooLAT le Garus), of syrup of capil- 
laire, 124 lbs. ; orange-flower water, 8 fl. oz, j 
with saffron q. s, to colour. • 

5. (Thierry.) Aloes, myrrh, and saffron, of 
each, 2 drs. ; nntmeg, 4 drs. ; canella alba and 
cloves, of each, 1 oz.J spirit (’864), 13 lbs,; 
draw over 12 lbs. of ‘alcoolat;’ add to the re- 
sidue of the distillation, rose water, 10 lbs.; 
distil 6 lbs., and add as much of this aromatic 
water to the alcoolat as will raise its sp. gr. 
to *890. Then to every H lbs. of the above 
mixed liquor, add of simple syrup* 15 lbs. ; tinc- 
ture of vanilla and orange peel, of each* 2| fl. 
oz. ; fresh ipilk (skimmed), 1Tb. j and tipetnre 


a day; 
debility, 
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of saffron, q. s. to colour ; digest with agitation 
for two days, and filter. Used as a stomachic, 
carminative, and stimulant, in doses of a wine- 
glassful. That prepared without distillation 
forms an excellent stomachic purge. With 
the exception of that from the 2nd form ula, the 
products may be regarded as agreeable cordial 
liquors, rathe? than medicines. It is much 
employed on the Continent. 

Elixir of Gold. Syn. Elixir aurii, L.; 
Elixir d'or, Er. Prep. 1. De la Motte's 
Golden Drops. 

2. Terchloride of gold, 20 grs. ; rectified 
spirit, 6 fl. drs.; ether, 3 fi. drs.; dissolve.— 
p°se. 5 to 15 drops, taken in distilled water; 

• f 11 _ gout, scrofula, nervous diseases, cancer, 

indurated glands, secondary syphilis, &c. This 
last preparation is often confounded ■with the 
goutfes d’or du General de la Motie ; but the 
two are evidently distinct articles. See Deops. 

Elixir, Haller's. See Acid Elixir (above). I 

Elixir, Hoffman's Visceral. Syn, Elixir 
Hoffmanni, E. H. viscerale, L. Prep . 1. 
As Elixir of Orange-peel, — Ph. Bor. 1847. 

2. Thin outside peel of orange (dried), 
myrrh, and centaury, of each, 2 drs. ; extracts 
of carduus benediefcus, cascarilla, and gentian, 
of each, 1 dr. ; white 'wine (sherry), 1 quart. 
Aromatic and stomachic. — Dose. A dessert- 
spoonful, or more. 

Elixir of Ipecacuanha. Syn. Elixir ipe- 
cacuanha, L. Prep. (Cadet.) Powdered 
ipecacuanha and balsam of tolu, of each, 4 drs. ; 
fiowers of benzoin, opium, and saffron, of each, 

2 drs. ; ou of aniseed, 1 dr. ; camphor, 40 grs. : 
alcohol (rectified spirit), l* pint; digest a 
week, and filter.—Do^. 1 to 2 drs., as a sti- 
mulant, diaphoretic, expectorant, and sto- 
machic; m chronic coughs, asthmas, and old 
colds, and m certain forms of deficient ame- 
tite, dyspepsia, diarrhoea, &c. 

Elixir of Jalap. Syn. Elixir jalaps 
COMpositum, L. Prep. Prom jalap, 4 oz. ; 
s^mmony, 4 drs. ; gamboge/ 2 drs.; proof 
SlV Warb.—Pose. j dr. to 3 drs., as a 
purgative ; especially in worms. 

( Au £ us <*n-) Oil of 
amseed, 1 dr. ; camphor, 1* dr.; benzoic acid, 
opium, and saffron, of each, 2 drs.; ipecacuanha 
°f. tolu > of eaeh > 4 d »'s. ; rectified 
Ete i k ? 8 ' 3 d i gest 10 days ’ and filter. — Dose. 
IP} 5 a eMdi i to 1 teasoponfuL.! 

; ln ordinary C0Dghs ’ 

Live-long. Syn. Elixir of long 
JDrc, E. LONG2E VITA, L. Prep. 1. See 
Tl « C /5 BE of ^ htj sarr3Axi> Aloe? 

2. (Elixir Vit m Matthioll) A mixture 

recK;r atiCSa?d s&Mlants, made with 

tim (Co mp .),_Ph: 


L. 1788. 

Sf? d ’°^ / &e OJ Goia>. 
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Bor. 1847.) Orange peel, 6 oz.; cinnamon, 
2 oz.; carbonate of potassa, 1 oz.; Madeira 
wine, 4 lbs,; macerate 6 days, express the 
tincture, and add of extracts of buckhean, cas- 
carilla, gentian, and wormwood, of each, 1 oz. ; 
dissolve, and after repose for subsidence, 
decant and filter. An excellent aromatic 
hitter and stomachic. 

. 2. (Moscati.) Orange peel, 1 oz. ; casca- 
rilla, | oz. ; waters of citron peel and worm- 
wood, and rectified spirit, of each, £ pint; 
digest a week. Kesembles the last . — Pose (of 
either). A table- spoonful to a wine-glassful. 

Elixir, Paregoric. Syn. Elixir paregori- 
oum, L. See Tincture of Camphor 
(Comp.). 

Elixir, Paregoric (Scotch). Syn. Elixir 
paregoricum Scoticum, L. See Tincture 
of Opium (Ammoniated). 

El i xir , Pecloral. Syn. Elixir pectorale, 

L. (Ph. E. 1745 ) Balsam of tolu, 2 oz. ; 
gum benzoin, 1| oz. ; saffron, £ oz. ; rectified 
spirit, 32 fl. oz. ; digest in a gentle heat for 4 
days, and filter.— Pose. £ to 1 teaspoonful. 
(See above.) 

Elixir, Pol'ychrest. Syn. Elixir polychres- 
ton, L. Prep. (Ph. E. 1745.) Guaiacum 
(gum), 6 oz.; balsam of Peru, £ oz.; rectified 
spirit, 23 fl. oz. ; digest as last, strain, and add 
oil of sassafras, 2 fl. drs. Pectoral and anti- 
rheumatic. — Pose. 10 to 60 drops, or more. 
Elixir, Paracelsus's. See Elixir Proprie- 
tatis (below). 

Elixir Proprieta'tis. [L.] Syn, , Paracel- 
sus's elixir of propriety ; Elixir de 
propriete de Paracelse, Er. An old pre- 
paration, nearly corresponding to the com- 
pound tincture of aloes of modern pharmacy, 
and which is now sold for it. Prep. 1. (Sou* 
beiran.) Tincture of myrrh, 4 oz. ; tinctures 
of aloes and saffron, of each, 3 oz. C Trait. 
Pharm.' 1847.) 

2. (Elixir Peoprietatis cum Acido.)— ^ 

The last, slightly acidulated with oil of vitriol, 
and filtered, 

*C m J h - ^ or ‘ 1847.— Aloes and myrrh, of 
each, 2 oz, ; saffron, 1 oz. ; spirit (sp. gr. *900), 

2 lbs, ; dilute sulphuric acid (1 to 5), 2oz. - 
macerate 4 days, and filter. ’ ; 

3. (Elixir Peoprietatis Tartarizatum : . 

E. P. Alxalizatum.) Prom elixir proprieta- 
tis, alkahsed wife salt of tartar, and filtered. 

. e fast two are old preparations, now seldon ' 
inquired for in this country, except in places 
remote from London. * i 

I- IVom soco- 1 
trine aloes, 6 drs.; rhubarb, 1 dr.,- cinnamon j 
(cassia), cochineal, and zedoary root, of each, ■! 
i dr. ; syrup of buckthorn, 2 fl. oz. ; brandy, i 
H piut ; digest 10 days, and strain. 

1 r,iP * h ® Ia ? t ’ but , substituting proof spirit, ! 
HZX"* wat ®!’ i pH for the brandy: . 

Aronmtic, stomachic, and aperient— Dose. 1 

*0 those in which 
is 1 


'ses, Eiixie EosiE, L. 
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Prep. 1. Eau de rose, 2 fl. oz.; spirits of 
horseradish, and scurvy grass, of each, 1 fl. oz. ; 
otto of roses, 3 drops ; camphor and cochineal 
(both in powder), 12 grs. ; powdered sugar- 
candy, k oz . ; digest, with frequent agitation, 
for a week, and after repose decant the clear, 
and strain through a piece of muslin. Used 
as an elegant application in scurvy of the 
gums, and also to perfume the breath. 

2. (Beasley.) Cinnamon, 3 oz. ; ginger, 2 oz. ; 
Cloves, 1 dr. ; essence of peppermint, 1 oz. ; 
oil of orange peel, 1 dr.; otto of roses, 15 
(F 25) drops ; rectified spirit, 2| pints,* digest 
15 days, and filter. Used as a tooth cosmetic. 

Elixir Sa'crom. Tincture of aloes and rhu- 
barb. 

Elixir Salu'tis. Syn. Elixir op health. 
The compound tincture of senna of old phar- 
macy. See Daeee’s Elixir. 

Elixir of ScanEmony. Syn. Elixir scah- 
HONii, L. Prep. (Guibourt.) Scammony 
(pure), 2 drs. ; proof spirit, 8 fl. oz. ; mix in a 
suitable vessel, apply heat, set the spirit on 
fire, and add of sugar, 4 oz. ; when the whole 
is dissolved (melted down), extinguish the 
flame, and further add of syrup of violets, 2 
fl. oz.,* mix well, and after sufficient repose 
decant the clear portion from the dregs. The 
product should be 12 oz., containing 12 grs. 
of scammony per oz. — Dose. 1 to 2 dessert- 
spoonfuls in milk or aromatised water; or 
made into an emulsion with aromatics; in 
worms, &c. 

Elixir, Squire’s. Prep, 1, (Original Eor- 
mula.) Aurum musivum, 3 oz. ; opium, 2 oz. ; 
camphor, 1 oz. ; cochineal, k oz. ; sweet fennel, 
t oz.; tincture of serpentary, 1 pint (old 
meas.); spirit of aniseed, 1 gal. (old meas.); 
sugar, 1 lb. ; dissolved in water, 1 pint (old 
meas.) ; digest 10 days, and filter. 

2. Powdered opium, 2 oz. ; ginger, red San- 
ders wood, and camphor, of each, 1 oz. ; oil of 
aniseed, | oz. ; oil of sweet fennel, k dr. ; tinc- 
ture of serpentary, 1 pint; proof spirit, 5 
pints; water, 1 quart; as last. Stimulant, 
anodyne, diaphoretic, and pectoral. — Dose. 1 
to 2 teaspoonfuls; in chest affections, nervous 
headaches, &c., in the absence of inflammatory 
symptoms. 

Elixir, Stomachic. Compound tincture of 
gentian was formerly so called. 

Elixir, Stoughton’s, Prep. 1. Raisins 
(stoned and bruised), 1 lb.*; gentian root, 
lb, ; dried orange peel, 6 oz. ; serpentary, Jib. ; 
calamus aromatieus, 1J oz.; cardamoms, k oz, ; 
sugar colouring, \ pint; brandy or proof spirit, 
2 galls. ; digest a week, and strain. 

2. Tincture of gentian (compound), and 
brandy or proof spirit, of each, 1 quart ; tinc- 
ture of serpentary and syrup of saffron, of 
each, 1 pint; tinctures of aloes and. rhubarb, 
of each, pint; “bitter almonds (bruised), 8 in 
no,; digest as before. 

3. (Eoy.) Aloes and cascarilla, of each, 1 
dr, ; rhubarb, 4 drs, ; gentian, germander, dried 
orange peel, and wormwood, of each, 6 drs, ; 


rectified spirit, 32 fl. oz. ; as before. Stimu- 
lant, tonic, and stomachic. — Dose, 20 drops to 
a teaspoonful. 

Elixir, Tonic. Syn. Elixir roborans. 
See Tincture oe Crow Bark (Comp.,— Ph. 
Bor. 1847). 

Elixir, Tooth. Syn. Elixir dentiericum, 
L. . Prep. 1. (Lefandiniere’s.) Guaiaeum 
raspings and cloves, of each, 1 oz. ; pellitory 
of Spain and nutmeg, of each, 2 drs. ; oil of 
rosemary, 20 drops; bergamotte, 10 or 12 
drops; brandy, 1 quart; macerate a fortnight, 
and filter. 

2, Cinnamon, cloves, and nutmeg, of each, 

1 dr.; vanilla, k dr.; camphor, 10 grs. ; tinc- 
ture of pellitory, 2 fl. oz.; brandy or proof 
spirit, k pint; digest as before. See Anti- 
scorbutic and Rose Elixirs {above). 

Elixir, Vis'ceral. Syn. Elixir viscerale, 
L. See Boerhaaye’s and Hoeeman’s Elixirs 
{above). 

Elixir of Vit'riol. 1. The old name for 
aromatic Sulphuric Acid (which see). 

2. (Mynsicht’s.) See Tincture (Acid 
Aromatic). 

3. (Scourer’s.) Dilute sulphuric acid (1 to 

5). Used to scour metals. * 

4. (Sweet E. op V. ; E. Vitrioli Dulci, 
L.) The old name for aromatic Spirit oe 
Ether (which see). 

5. (Virgani’s.) Prep. Prom spirit of sul- 
phuric ether, 2 lbs, ; aromatic tincture, 3 lbs. 

Elixir, Woroneje. Capsicum, 1 oz.; nitre,* 
ioz.; sal-ammoniac, 2 drs.; nitro-hydrochloric 
acid, 2 fl. drs.; vinegar, 1| pint; native white 
or rose naphtha, or petroleum, lk fl. dr,; olive 
oil, 1 fl. oz. ; oil of peppermint (Mitcham), 15 
fl. oz.; strongest rectified spirit, 6 quarts; di- 
gest 12 days, with constant agitation, and 
filter, — Dgse . 2 teaspoonfuls, every 15 mi- 
nuses ; in cholera, diarrhoea, &c. 

ELLAG'IC ACID. HC 7 H 2 0 4 .Aq. When 
an aqueous infusion of nut-galls is left for 
some time exposed to the atmosphere, the 
tannic acid gradually disappears, and is re- 
placed by gallic acia, and an insoluble gray 
^powder, to which the term ellagic acid was 
applied by Chevreul * It is soluble in alkalies, 
foraging salts, and is precipitated by acids. 

ELM, Syn. Ulhus, L. A genus of trees 
forming the type of the natural order Uhnacece. 
The interior bark of the Vlmus campestris , or 
common small-leaved elm {TJgmi cortex), is 
.officinal in B. P, This substance is demul- 
cent, diaphoretic, and diuretic, a*d slightly 
febrifuge, astringent, and tonic. It has been 
employed in agues, and as a substitute for 
sarsaparilla in cutaneous eruptions, but is now 
little used. The leaves of the elm tree are re- 
ported to be vulnerary. See DECOCTION and 
Ulmine. ! ' , . 

ELTJTEXA'TIOH, Cleansing by watog. 
The term is commonly applied to the operation 
of washing insoluble powders wife water, to 
separate them from foreign matter, or the 
coarser poj&eni It m performed by 
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finding or triturating the mass with a little A fluid medicine for external and local use. 

to a very fine powder, and Embrocations do not differ, materially, from 
Z.‘5f e I s diffused through a large liniments and lotions, and axe applied^ the 

wf iv n ® ter * m a deep vessel, same manner. (See $ose preparations, and 

from which, after the subsidence of the grosser below.) * * F 

portion, the liquid is poured into another Embrocation, Guestonian. Sun Embbc- 
vessel, and allowed to deposit the fine powder oatio tbrbbiuthim ottm acedo, L. Prep 

taken 1°I Tf ,- Ms ^ (Dr ‘ Paris •) Oil <* turpentine and olive oil, 
taken place, the clear supernatant liquor is of each, 1* oz.j dilute sulphuric acid 3 fl 
decanted, and the sediment drained and dried, drs.; agitate together untU mked Used in 
The coarse sediment deposited in the first rheumatism, &c. 

? ow Emitted to a fresh grinding Embrocation, Lynch’s. Olive oil (coloured 
and diflusion through water, and the entire with alkanet root) 5 fl oz * oils of nmW 

islilf « 

f d ^ m a Sh0rt a miQ S P^ o£ either alone or diluted 

the'laltTessel is fillPd S ° 0n ’ Until with f n equal wei S ht of water - <*in is fre- 

am 1 l T l d> by 7 hlch means P° w " fluently used for the same purpose The com. 

tatoed/tblt^pLiteffa'thLasr 088 n® -° b ' “ on P racti «* of using alkaline or 'acid liquors 

i:ZU aj 7T- ? d , fo . e ^«y desLys 
triated paste or moist powder is then draiued,' ttem ? artl ° leS mstead ° f ^“ing 

ass: Er Effi ^«rr s; Emeea t 

chalk, bistre, and other pigments, as well 5 found in Rn? fa F varieties are 

various other substances 1 * insolnWp in ^ aS tound * n Bavaria, Siberia, and India. A fine 
acted on by water are commonlv ohfntrWJ •*" emer ald wei ghing 4 or 5 grs. is worth as many 
the state *?***' ™ 

tion, or ‘washim? over 3 m ;+ jLiinTi a* „ t0 ^ 4 P er g r -.>‘ and so on in pro- 
amateurs an^emtivea “ * aM & P^ion to the increase in size. One of 24gr„ 

ELYDORIC PARTING. A method n f W ?f er ’ ls f °y th about £100. Ac- 

painting invented by If Vincent of 1UW “ ordl “ g ' to . tbe analysis of Vauquelin, the 
petit, in which the pi^ents «e mL^ ?w ^"T 5 - consist of 65 parts silica, 14 
with an emulsion of -oil and water It is said of Worn -13 %'!>6 lime, and 3’50 oxide 

to add the fresh appearance of water cob™ rich ^ i ° wl £* *“* gem owes its 
and the finish of miniature painting, to the >&f S ° m ' SeeB *™> Gbhs, Pastes, 
mellowness of oil colours. • 5 % 

EMBAXiM'IB'G. Syn. Mummotoamoh nm SeeGEBEsPiaMBiras. 

The preservation of the dead bodies ofani" andm^L^ au impure, amorphous, compact, 

oflilT® ISfY l!r ndu “’ and 


ais. see Mummy and Putbepactiov ^ ^ 01 c °runcium, and consists 

EKBOS'SXSTG. Tlieforma&n";ental £d JK?' * ^ of silica 

figures m relief on cloth, leather, pope? aid S rf fwf ^ on -, , ^ °eews in Spain, the 
mod, has now been brought to sdeh p^rfec, 

tion,^ as f*f place this species of U decS w!^%£ r T.5? >e E ? leri - *» ^ U«d of 


^ place this species of decwation Naxor 116 !^ 0 ^ 1 the island of 

withm tbereacli of almost every class ofso“ mZEkJtl ^ “ 60 great ’ that » 
±^.J“ 0S , SE ? ™ and bYbee are now SSn^hf *■ 


employedby the bodkbinJer to cover even^lm Sert d ^° Ud; 

tZF* ±?Z 1 ™ tea that P 838 through Ms various otLr hYrTeubslnce^l gl “ S a “ d 
SEED EEAIHEB that, n i«i ® “f' 1 substances. Eor commer- 


endows the album or ornaments oTtumt Sm ^ of . as taken 

ttr:£Y. q r“ a I^ re .. the Patterns of the size ofTb!;?l£°^L mto . ff eces ab . ttub 


1 - VA ui-uamuncs our lurni- from \ . WV V> At> wtiteii 

ture, frequently bears the richest patterns of the ^•f ?IXU S e:> ? re bro ^ e ? m ^° pieces about 

the arabesque or moresque. Cloth and nam#* nr* a ZQ a ^ en - 8 which are then crushed 
are usually embossed similar to those Slor 

^fluently by hand labour, then &if ? re ®‘ Tile coarse powder is 
t VmmCA/mm. %mmS h5^2 sieves ^covered 4h wire!, 
t ,, > , 7 ;, » i qw ox different degrees of fineness, by wliich 
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it is sorted into different sizes. In this state 
it forms the emery of the shops, or flour emery. 
Eor delicate purposes, it is afterwards prepared 
by elutriation. 

Emery Cakes are formed by melting emery 
flour with a little bees’ wax, and after thorough 
admixture, forming it into solid lumps of suit- 
able sizes. Used to dress the edges of buff and 
glaze wheels. 

Emery Cloth is prepared by brushing the 
surface of thin cotton cloth over with liquid 
glue, and sifting the emery powder over the 
surface while still warm. 

Emery Paper is made in the same way as 
emery cloth. Both are used either with or 
without oil, in the same way as* glass paper. 

Emery Sticks are made of pieces of wood in 
the same way, and are used for the same pur- 
poses, as emery paper. 

Emery Stones are formed of emery, of the 
requisite coarseness, mixed with about half 
its weight of good Stourbridge loam, and water 
q. s. to make a stiff paste, which is forced into 
metallic moulds by a powerful press. The 
pieces, when thoroughly dry, are exposed in a 
muffle for a short time to a temperature just 
under a full white heat. . In this way ‘ discs’ 
and c laps’ are generally made. For * wheels,’ 
only £th of loam is used. Another method, 
applicable for Putting-stones’ generally, is to 
press the flour emery, previously moistened 
with water, into moulds, with strong pressure, 
as before, without any other addition, and 
then to fire it at nearly a full white heat. 

EMETIA. Syn, Emetin, Emetina. A 
feebly basic or alkaloida! body, existing in and 
forming the active principle of ipecacuanha, 

JPrep . 1. (Medicinal — Emetic extbaot.)— 
a . Ipecacuanha (in ‘coarse powder) is digested 
. first in ether, and then in rectified spirit for 3 
or 4 days; the alcoholic tincture is next ex- 
pressed and evaporated (distilled) to dryness ; 

■ the residuum is dissolved in distilled water, 
and the solution precipitated with acetate of 
lead ; the precipitate is then diffused through 
< distilled water, in a tall glass vessel, and sul- 
phuretted hydrogen is passed through it, to 
throw down the lead; after which the liquor 
is decanted, filtered, evaporated to the con- 
sistence of a thick syrup, and spread in a thin 
: , layer on warm plates of glass, and allowed to 
ffry in a current of warm air^r hy a gentle 
‘ 'heat in a stove. The maceration in ether is 
' frequently omitted. 

j 5. Ipecacuanha, 1 part; rectified spirit 
, ('835), 7 parts; make a tincture, distil off the 
; spirit, dissolve in cold distilled water, 5 parts ; 

' filter the solution, and evaporate, &c., as before. 

; Inferior to the last. 

Jjf* c. (P. Cod.) As the last, nearly. 

! Ols. Medicinal or impure emetia is brown- 
isli red, deliquescent, and emetic in doses of 
| i to } gr. 

2. (Pure.).— «. Ipecacuanha (in coarse pow- 
j der), 1 part, is digested for 24 hours in dis- 
tilled w$ter, 10 parts ; together with calcined 


magnesia, added in slight excess ; the deposit 
is then thrown on a filter, washed carefully 
with very cold water, and dried ; it is next dis- 
solved in rectified spirit and neutralised with 
dilute sulphuric acid; the filtered solution is 
decoloured with animal charcoal, again filtered, 
and again precipitated hy digestion with mag- 
nesia ,* the last deposit forms »a colourless 
solution with rectified spirit, which, by gentle 
evaporation, gives up its emetia as a yellow- 
ish-white pulverulent mass, which may he ren- 
dered perfectly white hy redissolving it in 
alcohol, &c., as before. The process is ren- 
dered easier hy first digesting the powdered 
ipecacuanha in ether. 

1. (P. Cod.) Alcoholic extract of ipecacu- 
anha, 1 part; water, 10 parts; dissolve, filter; 
add calcined magnesia, I part; evaporate to 
dryness, wash the product on a filter with very 
cold water, 5 parts ; dry it again, and dissolve 
it in boiling alcohol; evaporate the filtered 
tincture to dryness, redissolve the residuum in 
a little water, acidulate (slightly) with dilute 
sulphuric acid, decolour with animal charcoal, 
filter, precipitate with liquor of ammonia, and 
dry the precipitate hy a gentle heat. „ 

c. (Ph. Suec. 1845.) Powdered ipecacuanha, 
1 part; water acidulated with sulphuric acid, 6 
parts; digest, filter; add^ime, 1 part, and evapo- 
rate to dryness over a water bath; the re- 
siduum is then exhausted with boiling recti- 
fied spirit, and otherwise treated as in the last 
formula. 

Drop ., $c. Pure emetia is white, pulveru- 
lent, inodorous, and bitter; fusible at 122° 
Fahr.; very soluble in alcohol and boiling 
water, but only slightly so in ether, oils, and 
cold water. It restores the blue colour of 
reddened litmus, and partially neutralises the 
acids, forming scarcely crystallisahle salts. It 
is reddened by nitric acid, and this red colour 
is deepened by ammonia. Tincture of iodine 
produces a reddish precipitate in an alcoholic 
solution of emetia. With tincture of galls 
this solution behaves like morphia ; hut, unlike 
the last substance, the salts of iron produce no 
change of colour in it. *These reactions, com- 
bined with its emetic properties, are sufficient 
for its* identification. — Dose. White and pure 
emetia is emetic in doses of to gr. The 
large doses ordered in certain pharmaceutical 
| compilations, evidently in error of the dif- 
I ference 8 etween the strengths of the pure and 
| the impure or medicinal emetia, have, in 
! several cases whieh|*have been reported on, 
produced very serious consequences. 

EMETICS, Syn. Vomits, Akacathaetics ; 
Anacathabtiqa, Emetica, Vomitoeia, L, 
Medicines which induce vomiting. The prin- 
cipal emetics are ipecacuanha and tartarised 
antimony, and their preparations; and the 
sulphates of zinc and copper. Of these the 
first is commonly employed either in substance 
or infused in wine (ipecacuanha wine), when 
it is merely wished to evacuate the contents 
of the stomach, when that organ is in a dis- 
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ordered state or overloaded with food; and 
is the one most adapted, in ordinary cases, for 
children and females, Tartar emetic (tarta- 
rated antimony) (dissolved in water) and anti- 
monial wine, either alone or combined with 
ipecacuanha, are preferable at the commence- 
ment of fevers and other inflammatory disor- 
ders, in consequence of the nausea, relaxation, 
and depression of the muscular power and 
circulation which commonly follow their use. 
When poison has been taken, sulphate of zinc 
is generally preferred as an emetic, on account 
of the promptness and completeness of its 
action, and its effects ceasing as soon as it is 
ejected from the stomach. Sulphate of copper 
is employed in the same cases as sulphate of 
zinc, but its action is more violent and dis- 
agreeable, whilst its intense metallic taste is a 
great objection to its use. 25 to 30 grs. of 
either of the above sulphates are dissolved in 
S or 4 fi. oz. of warm water, and a fourth of 
the solution is given every ten minutes, until 
copious vomiting ensues. In the absence of 
other substances, when an immediate emetic is 
required, a teaspoonful of flour of mustard (an 
article always at hand), stirred up with half a 
pint of warm water, and drank at a draught, 
will generally act easily and effectively, and 
relieve the stomach before other remedies can 
he obtained and applied. 

The operation of emeties is powerfully pro- 
moted by drinking copiously of diluents, espe- 
cially of warm or tepid water. The latter, in 
fact, is itself an emetic, when taken in quan- 
tity. Its use will also prevent that dreadful 
straining and retching, which make emetics 
so much dreaded by the nervous £nd deli- 
cate. 

The timely administration of an emetic at 
the commencement of fevers and other inflam- 
matory affections, will frequently cause copious 
diaphoresis, and produce a cure, or at least 
greatly mitigate the severity of the symptoms. 
Dropsies have also been cured by vomiting; 
and swelled testicle, bubo, and other glandular 
swellings, have occasionally been dispersed by 
the action of emetics* yisceral obstructions, 
in both sexes, have also yielded to the same 
treatment. Small and repeated doses of 
emetics are frequently administered, with ad- 
vantage, to produce nausea, in many diseases 
of the lungs and stomach. Certain ehronip 
and obstinate diseases, as rheumatism and 
asthma, ^re sometimes relieved by emetics, 
when every other line of treatment has 
failed. 

Emeties should be av^ded in plethoric habits, 
in hernia, pregnancy, and whenever visceral 
inflammation is suspected. They should also 
be given with great caution to young children 
and females, and to the nervous and delicate. 
In such cases, wine or powder of ipecacuanha 
should alone be employed. 

Emetic Cups. Syn. Antbtonial cuts; 
POCULA EMETICA, CaLICES VOMITOEII, D. 
cups made of metallic antimony. Wine 


left in them for 10 or 12 hours becomes 
emetic. 

Emetic Tartar, See Antimony, Tabtae- 
ated. 

EM'ETINE. See Emetia, 

EMMEN'AGOGUES, Syn. Emmenaoog-a, 
L. Medicines which are considered to have 
the power of promoting the menstrual dis- 
charge when either retained or suspended. 
There are, probably, few remedies which exert 
this specific power on the uterus, the majority 
of repeated emmenagogues acting rather by 
their influence on the system generally, or on 
parts contiguous to the uterus, than in the 
uterus itself. Among the substances usually 
arranged under this class are — aloes, black 
hellebore, birthwort, borax, cubebs, ergot, gam- 
boge, gin, iodide of potassium, iodine, madder, 
mercurials, the peppers, rue, savine, stimulants 
(generally), stimulating diureties, stinking 
goosefoot, stinking orache, wine, &c. 

Of the above, ergot and madder are the 
only articles which exercise a direct power on 
the uterus, and that rather in increasing its 
expulsive energy than in promoting the men- 
strual function, though they are advantage- 
ously employed for the latter purpose. Several 
of the other substances named are drastic 
purgatives, or possess cerebro-spinal properties, 
or local powers of irritation, by which they 
increase the pelvic circulation, or produce ex- 
citement in the neighbouring parts, in many 
cases of a dangerous and irreparable character. 
Hence many writers on pharmacology deny the 
existence of emmenagogues. 

To ensure the successful administration of 
this class of medicines, the system must be 
previously prepared for their use by invigo- 
rating it, if there is either relaxation or 
debility ; and an opposite course should be 
pursued when there is an undue degree of 
arterial action. In the majority of cases, the 
restoration of the discharge is rather attri- 
butable to a proper regulation of the system 
than to any specific power in the medicine 
administered. 

EMOLLIENTS. Syn. Emollientia, L. In 
pharmacy and therapeutics, demulcents of an 
oleaginous, saponaceous, or emulsive character,] 
applied to surfaces (generally external), to, 
soften and relax their fibres. See Demul- 
cents. m 

EMUL'SIN, Syn, Synaptase. Anazotisedi 
substance, forming a large proportion of the 
white pulp of both bitter and sweet almonds.* 
It is yellowish-white, soluble in cold water, and! 
coagulated by heat and alcohol. Its most re- 
markable property is its action on ftmygdalin. 
by which the volatile oil of almonds and hydro-L 
cyamc acid, with other products, are formed!! 
It has never been obtained in a state 3 
purity. » 

^ EHUL'SIOW. &,n. EMTOSIO, L. A mills: J 
nuia, formed by the mechanical admixture ofl| 
oil and water, by means of some other suhJ 
stance that possesses the power of combining 
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with both. The emulsions of the Pharma- some simple fixed oil, before proceeding to 
copoeia are in the ‘ British Pharmacopoeia ’ in- operate on them. Scammony is generally 
eluded in the class Mistura (which see ). formed into an emulsion with milk ; and resin 

In the preparation of emulsions, the oily or of jalap, with almonds and water, 
resinous ingredients are usually suspended by The following formulas, for certain emul- 
means of mucilage of gum arabic, almonds, or sions, are merely given here for examples, 
yolk of egg. 1 dr. of the first, made with equal Various others will he found under Mixture, 
parts of gum and water ; 1 oz. of the second LoticJn, Wash, &e. * 

(usually 26 in number),* and one in no. of the Emulsion of Almonds. Syn. Milk or al- 
last, will form 2 drs. oi any oil into an emulsion monds, Almond mixture ; Emulsio amyg- 
with about loz. of water, gradually added. In dal.®, Mistura a., L. Prep . X. Blanched 
some eases, instead of the above substances, a almonds, 1 oz.; beat them to a smooth paste 
little liquor of potassa is employed, by which a add, gradually, water, £ pint; and when the 
saponaceous emulsion is formed. In all cases, whole is thoroughly incorporated, strain through 
the mucilage or other viscid substance should a piece of gauze. - s 

he put into the mortar before anything else. 2. As the last, adding sugar, 1 oz.; or syrup 
The oil or resinous matter may then be very (either simple or flavoured), 1| fl. oz. See 
gradually rubbed in, taking 'Care not to add it Emulsion or Oil or Almonds (i beloio ). 
more quickly than it can be subdued by the Emulsion of Assafcet'ida. St/n. Emulsio 

pestle; and if, during this part of the manipu- Assapcetid®, Mistura a., L. Prep. (Duclow.) 
lation, the mixture should begin to assume a Assafcetida, 1 oz.; powdered gum, 2 oz.; oil of 
breaking or curdling appearance at the edges, almonds, 3£ fl. oz. ; water, 6 fl. oz. Anti- 
a few drops of water must be immediately spasmodic.— Dose . 1 or 2 table-spoonfuls; in 
incorporated with it, before adding the re- hysterical affections, &c. 
mainder of the oil. From the want of this Emulsion of Cam'phor. Syn. Emulsio cam- 
precaution, it is common for an emulsion sud- phor®, E. camphoeata, Mistura cam- 
aenly to lose its tenacious consistence in the phor® (Ph. E.), L. Prep. 1. (Ph. Cast, 
mortar, and it is then in vain to endeavour to Ruth. 1840.) Camphor,! dr.; triturate with 
restore it. After the oil is thoroughly incor- milk, \ fl. oz., gradually added; then further 
porated, some care is requisite to avoid sepa- add of water, fl. oz. 
rating it again by too hasty an effusion of the 2. (Ph. E.) Camphor, 20 grs.; lump sugar, 

water or other fluid of the mixture. If any \ oz.; triturate together, and add of blanched 
alcoholic or acid liquid is to he added, it must almonds, \ oz.; again triturate, then gradually 
be at the very end of the process. Indeed, the add of water, 1 pint. Stimulant, antispas- 
addition of an acid liquid, even a slightly modic, and diaphoretic,— Pose. 1 fl. oz. to 2 
acescent syrup, will often entirely destroy an fl, oz. 

emulsion. Mixtures of copaiba are frequently Emulsion of Cas'tor Oil. Syn. Emulsio 

spoiled by the addition of spirit of nitric olei ricini, Mistura o. r., L . Prep . 1. 
ether ; a misfortune which might be avoided -Castor oil, 1 oz. ; thick mucilage, 1! oz, ; 
by first diluting it with one or two parts of syrryp of orange peel, 1 fl. oz. ; water, 6 fl. oz. 
water, 2, As the last, but using milk instead of 

An excellent method of preparing emulsions water. — J Dose . One third; as an aperient for 
of resins and gum-resins, is to put the article females who object to taking the unprepared 
into a marble or wedgwood mortar, and to oil. > 

pour over it about 4 times its weight of recti- Emulsion of Copaiba, Syn. Emulsion or 
fled spirit, which is then to be ignited, and the capiti; Emulsio copaib®, Mistura c., L. 
mixture triturated until an equal consistence Prep . 1, Balsam of copaiba and syrup of orange 
is obtained. The liquid is then to be added peel, of each, 2 oz.; yolks of 5 eggs; milk, 14 
gradually, and the whole patiently triturated fl, oz.* 

or shaken until cold. Volk of egg or mu- 2. (Beral.) Copaiba and mucilage, of each, 
cilage may be added to the fluid resin or 2 oz. ; water, 12 fl, oz. — Dose . \ oz, to X oz., 2 
gum-resin, if desired, as in the gommon method, pr 3 times a day; where the use of copaiba is 
but an excellent emulsion may be made without indicated. * 

them. * Emulsion of Gum. Syn. Emulsio acaoi®, 

The presence of soluble salts in an emulsion Mistura acaci m (Ph, E.), D. Prep . From 
is apt to occasion the separation of the oleagi- sweet almonds (blanched), 10 drs. ; white 
nous portion. Spirit produces the same effect sugar, 5 drs. ; mucilage, 3 fl. oz. ; water, 1 
in those which are made with yolk or mucilage; quart Demulcent. In coughs, &c., ad 
and acids in those made with an alkali. The libitum . 

addition of these substances to emulsions Emulsion of Oil of Almonds. Syn. Emulsio 
should be therefore avoided as much as pos- olei amygkdal®, h. Prep. From oil 1 of vi- 
sible. Emulsions of wax, spermaceti, oil of monds, 3 drs. ; thick mucilage and simpl| syrap, 
turpentine, and. balsam of copaiba, are the most of each, 5 drs. ; rose 'water, 1 fl. oz. ; distilled 
readily and completely formed with yolk of water, 3 or 4 fl. oz. An elegant and .efficient 
egg. Volatile oils are more readily made into substitute for almond milk. See Emulsion 
emulsions if mixed with an equal volume of or Almonds (above). . t ’* w 1 
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Emulsion of Peruvian Balsam. Syn. 
Emubsio balsamica, E. baxsami Peeuyiani, 
L. Prep. 1. As emulsion of copaiba. 

2. (Hosp. E.) Balsam of Peru, §• oz. ; oil 
of almonds, 6 drs. ; powdered gum, 1 oz. ; tri- 
turate together, and add, gradually, rose 
water, 4 fl. oz. — Dose. 1 or 2 table-spoonfuls ; 
in old asthmas, chronic coughs, winter coughs, 
&c. 

Emulsion of Scam / mony. Syn. Eaculsio 
scAMMcmi, Mistuea s. (Ph. E.), L. Prep. 
1. (Ph. E.) Resin of scammony, 7 grs. ; new 
milk, 3 fl. oz. For a dose. 

2. (Planche.) Aleppo scammony, 7 grs. ; 
sugar, 2 drs. j new milk, 3 fl. oz. ; cherry-laurel 
water, 5 drops. For a dose. Purgative; 
in torpor of the intestines, dropsy, worms, 
&c. The formula of the Paris Codex is 
similar. 

Emulsion of Spermaceti. Syn. Emuisio 
Getacei, Mistuea c., L. Prep . As emulsion 
of wax. Demulcent. 

Emulsion of Turpentine. Syn. Esiulsio 
tebbbinthinje, Mistuea t., L. Prep. 1. 
Chio turpentine, 2 drs. ; white sugar, 1 oz. ; 
yolk of 1 egg ; milk of almonds, 4 fl. oz. In 
gleets. — Dose. 2 table-spoonfuls, 3 or 4 times 
a day. 

2. (Clossius.) Venice turpentine, 1} dr. ; 
yolk of 1 egg ; peppermint water, 4& fl. oz. 
(See below.) 

Emulsion of Oil of Turpentine. Syn. 
EMUISIO OLEI TEEEBIKTHIN2E, MlSTUEA 0. 

T., L. Prep. (Carmichael.) Rectified oil of 
turpentine, 1 ft. oz,; yolk of 2 eggs; emulsion 
ot almonds, 4 11. oz.; syrup of orange peel, 2 
n. oz, ; spirit of lavender, 4 fl. drs. ; oil of 
cinnamon, 5 or 6 drops.—D^. 1 fl. 0Z ., twice j 
or thrice a day ; in nephritic pains, and that 
variety of ophthalmia termed iriditis, (See 

Emulsion of Wax. Syn. Emuisio cee.e, 

?' Mistuea c.. Lac c., L. Prep. 

(Guibourt,) White wax, 1 oz. ; rpowdered gum, 
li dr. ; water, 24 fit. oz. ; simple syrup, 4 fl. 
oz.; put the syrup and gum into a warm 
mortar, add the wax,~and triturate with a 
warm pestle until united; 'then add the water 
(wam) gradually, and continue the agitation 
tOI the whole is quite cold. Demulcent, Ad 
libitum. 

■ENAJt'EL. A species of vitreous varnish, 
coloured with Cietallic oxides, applied in a thin 
stratum to brightly polished metallic surfaces 
(copper or gold), on which it is fused by the 
f am , e ala »P “rged by the blowpipe, or by 
theheat of a small furnace. 

The basis of all enamels is a highly trans- 
parent and fusible glass, called 4 frit/ 4 flux,' 
or paste, which readily receives a colour on 
the addition of metallic oxides. It may be 
° ne ° r otto of the Mowing for- 

^ L parts; calcined 


crucible for 12 hours, then pour it out into 
water, and reduce it to a powder in a biscuit- 
ware mortar. 

2. Tin, 3 parts ; lead, 10 parts ; mix, calcine 
in an iron pot at a dull cherry-red heat, and 
scrape off the oxide as it forms, observing to 
obtain it quite free from undecomposed metal ; 
then reduce it to fine powder by grinding and* 
elutriation. In this state it is knowm among 
enamellers as ‘flux' or ‘calcine/ 4 parts of 
this c calcine ' are next mixed with an equal 
weight of pure sand or powdered flints, and 
1 part of sea salt, or other alkaline matter; 
the mixture is then partially fused in a Hes- 
sian crucible, by which it undergoes semi- 
vitrification. 

3. (Chaptal.) Lead and tin, equal parts; 
calcine as above, and take of the mixed oxides 
or 4 calcine 9 and ground flints, of each, 1 part ; 
pure carbonate of potash, 2 parts; and pro- 
ceed as before. 

4. (Wynn.) Flint glass, 3 oz.; red lead, I 
oz.; as last. 

5. (Wynn.) Red lead, 18 parts; borax (not 
calcined), 11 parts; flint glass, 16 parts; as 
last. 

6. (Wynn.) Powdered flints, 10 parts ; nitre 
and white arsenic, of each, 1 part ; as last. 

05s. The precise qualities of the products 
of the above processes depend greatly upon 
the duration and degree of heat employed. 

By increasing the quantity of sand, glass, or 
flux, the enamel is rendered more fusible, and 
the opacity and whiteness is increased by the 
addition of oxide of tin. The use of borax 
j should he avoided, or it should he used spar- 
ingly, as it is apt to make the enamel effloresce 
and lose colour. 

Enamel Black. Prep. 1. Calcined iron 
(protoxide), 12 parts ; oxide of cohalt, 1 part * 
mix, add an equal weight of white flux, and 
fuse, as before. 

. 2 ‘ (Clouet.) Pure clay, 3 parts; protoxide of 
iron, 1 part. A fine black. 

3. Peroxide of manganese, 3 parts; zaffre, 
x part; mix, and add it, as required, to white 
flux. 

Enamel, Blue. Prep. 1. White ‘frit’ or 
flux, coloured with oxide of cohalt. 

2. Sand, red lead, and nitre, of each, 10 
parts; flint glass or ground flints, 20 parts : 
oxide of cohalt, 1 part, more or less j depend- 
ing on the desired depth of colour. P 
Enamel Brown. Prep. 1. Manganese, 5 

S; 16 v " a ’ “ nl 8 

- 3 ; Ee< y ead calcined iron, of each, 1 
Charge, and sand, of each 2 

towhif J « n > dded any re< l uire( l proportion 
to whjte fat, according to the colour desired. 

A little oxide, of cobalt or zaffre is frequently 
added to alter toe shade. ^equenwy 


hora^S pertsr-fed flTntS^r ^ ^ ' 
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2. As the last, but adding red oxide of iron, 
§ dr. Less decisive. 

3. Copper dust and litharge, of each, 2 oz. ; 
nitre, 1 oz. ; sand, 4 oz. ; ‘ flux ’ or f frit,’ 
q. s. 

4. From transparent * frit,’ any quantity ; 
oxide of chromium, q. s. to colour. Colour 
superb ; it will stand a great heat ; in common 
hands, however, it frequently turns on the 
dead-leaf tinge. 

5. Transparent ‘flux,’ 5 oz.; black oxide of 
copper, 20 to 40 grs. ; oxide of chromium, 2 
grs. Resembles the emerald. 

6. From blue and yellow enamel mixed in 
the required proportions. 

Enamel, Olrive. Prep. Blue enamel, 2 parts ; 
black and yellow enamel, of each, X part. See 
Brown Enamel. 

Enamel, Or'ange. Prep. 1. Red lead, 12 
parts ; red sulphate of iron and oxide of anti- 
mony, of each, 1 part; flint powder, 3 parts; 
calcine together, powder, and melt with ‘ flux,’ 
50 parts. 

2. (Wynn.) Red lead, 12 parts ; oxide of 
aa^Wsony, 4 parts; flint powder, 3 parts; red 
sulpljate of iron, 1 part; calcine, then add 
* fiux,^ 5 parts, to .every 2 parts of this mix- 
iurqyg 

iBp&mel, Pur'ple. Prep. 1. ‘ Flux’ or ‘ frit,’ 
OOlm^ad with oxide of gold, purple precipitate 
ins, or peroxide of manganese. 

Bulphur, nitre, green vitriol, antimony, 
ride of tin, of each, 1 lb.; red lead, 60 
gnix, fuse, cool, powder, and add rose 
(red oxide), 19 oz. ; zaffre, 1 oz. ; crocus 
lfc oz. ; borax, 3 oz. ; and of a com- 

formed of gold, silver, and mercury, i 

i IhJ / 'fuse, stirring the melted mass with a 
rod all the time, then place it in cru- 
’ and siibmit them to the action of a 
■atory furnace for 24 hours. This is 
be tbe purple enamel used in the mo- 
itures in St. Peter’s at Rome. 

.el, Red. Prep. 1. ‘Paste’ or ‘flux,’ 
id With the red oxide or protoxide of 
Should the colour pass into the green 
wn, from the partial peroxidation of 
ipper, from the heat being raised too 
the red colour may he restored by the 
on of any carbonaceous matter, as tallow, 
■coal. 

|By tinging the glass or ‘flux’ with the 
or salts of gold, or with the purple pre- 
itie of eassius. These substances produce 
of red, inclining to crimson or purple 
e most exquisite hue. The enamel often 
sb from the fire quite colourless, and after- 
reeeives its rich hue at the lamp. 
(Wynn.) Sulphate of iron (calcined 
:), 1 part; a- mixture of 6 parts of * flux’ 
5), and 1 of colcothar, 3 parts. Bark 

(Wynn.) Red sulphate of iron, 2 parts ; 
(No. 1), 6 parts ; white lead, 3 parts, 
ht red. 

nel, Rose-coToured. Prep. Purple enamel 


(or its elements), 3 parts; ‘flux,’ 90 parts; 
mix, and add silver leaf or oxide of silver, 1 part, 
or less. 

Enamel, Transparent, The ‘ frit’ or ‘ flux’ 
described above. 

Enamel, Violet, Prep. 1. Purple enamel, 2 
parts; red enamel (No. 2), 3 parts; ‘frit,’ 6 
parts. 

2.* Saline or alkaline ‘frit’ or ‘flux,’ any 
quantity; peroxide of manganese, q. s. to colour. 
As the tint depends on the metal being at the 
maximum of oxidation, contact with oily or 
carbonaceous substances should be particularly 
avoided. 

Enamel, White. Prep. 1, ‘ Calcine’ (from 2 
parts of tin and 1 part of lead), 1 part ; fine 
crystal glass or ‘frit,’ 2 parts; manganese, a few 
grains ; powder, mix, melt, and pour the fused 
mass into clean water; again powder, and fuse, 
and repeat the whole process 3 or 4 times, 
avoiding contamination with smoke, dirt, or 
oxide of iron. A fine dead white. 

2. Washed diaphoretic antimony, X part; 
fine glass (free from lead), 3 parts ; mix, and 
proceed as before. Very fine. 

3. Lead, 30 parts; tin, 33 parts; calcine as 
before, then fuse 50 parts of this ‘ calcine ’ 
with an equal weight of flints, in powder, and 
100 parts of salt of tag-tar. A fine dead white 
enamel. 

Ohs. For white enamel, the articles must be 
perfectly free from foreign admixture, as this 
would impart a colour. When well managed, 
either of the above forms will produce a paste 
that will rival the opal. 

Enamel, Yellow. Superior yellow enamels 
are less easily produced than those of most other 
colours ; they require very little flux, and that 
mostly of a metallic nature. The following 
come highly recommended by experienced 
artists : — * 

Prep. 1. From ‘ frit ’ or ‘ flux,’ fused with 
oxide of lead, and a little red oxide of iron. 

2. Lead, tin ashes, litharge, antimony, and 
sand, of each, *1 oz. ; nitre, 4 oz. ; mix, fuse, 
and powder ; and add the product to * flax ’ or 
‘frit,’ q. s. 

3. White oxide of antimony, alum, and sal- 
ammoniac, of each, 1 part ; pure carbonate of 
lead,*l to 3 parts, or q. s. (ail in powder) ; mix, 
and expose them to a heat sufiiciently high to 
decompose the sal-ammoniac. Used as the 

-last. -Very bright coloured. m 
* 4. (Wynn.) Red lead, 8 oz.; oxide of anti- 
mony, and tin, calcined together, of each, 1 oz.; 

| mix, and add of ‘ flux’ (No. 5), 15 oz. ; mix 
well and fuse. 

5. Pure oxide of silver added to the metallic 
‘ fluxes.’ The salts of silver are also used, but 
are more difficult to manage. If a thin film 
of oxide of silver be spread over the surface of 
the enamel to be coloured, exposed to a mo- 
derate heat, then withdrawn, and the film of 
reduced silver on the surface . removed, the 
part under will be found tinged of a fine 
yellow. (Clouet.) 
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• * See Parting (Encaustic). 

ENEMA. 8yn. Clyster* Eit'ema (pi. 
Eistem , ata), L. A medicine, usually liquid 
(sometimes gaseous), thrown into the rectum 
or lower bowels. 

Clysters usually consist of some weak gluti- 
nous or mucilaginous fluid, to which the active 
ingredients are added ; or a decoction or infu- 
sion is made of the medicaments, which is' then 
used, either alone, or after the addition of a 
little glim, starch, or sugar. The proper vehicle 
for astnngent vegetable matter, metallic salts, I 
and the mineral acids, is pure water. Olea- 
ginous and resinous substances are made into 
emulsions before being employed for enemas, 
in all cases the fluid is administered warm. 
The quantity of fluid forming a clyster, for an 
aAiifc, may vary from £ to Jpint; that for 
an infant within a month old, should be about 
i n, oz. ,* for a child of one year, about 2k 
fl. oz.; from one to seven years, from 3 or 4 
a. oz.; and from seven to twelve or fourteen, 

6 or 7 fl. oz. ; after that age to pubertv, | pint 
may be employed. v 2 * 

. quantity or dose of the active ingredients 

tb,t Sh0nM be 4 or 5 time* as great as 

tnat ot the same medicines when taken by the 

j. s S eneraU y regarded that the 
susceptibility of the rectum is only 4th that of 
the stomach, and that to exert a like absorbent 


senna, various purging salts, gruel, decoction of 
marshmallows, decoction of linseed, warm 
water, &c., are commonly employed to promote 
the peristaltic action of the bowels, or to 
destroy worms. 

3. (Demulcent and Emollient.) Decoction 
of starch, gum, isinglass, glue, &c., either alone 
or combined with opium, are used to protect 
the coats of the intestines, and to allay irrita- 
tion; and also to restrain diarrhoea, especially 
when combined with astringents, as logwood, 
catechu, or oak bark. 

4. (Nutrient.) Animal jelly, soups, broths, 
milks, &c., are frequently used as injections to 
convey nourishment to the body. 

5. (Sedative.) Tobacco infusion or smoke, 
and tartar emetic (in solution), are employed 
to relax the powers of the body, to remove 
spasms, depress the circulation, and to produce 
syncope. 

Enemata or clysters are now very frequently 
employed in our large towns, especially among 
the higher classes; but a great prejudice exists ’ 
among many persons against their use, arising 
trom a fastidious and mistaken delicacy. The i 
introduction of improved apparatus of late - 
years, by which the administration of these 
remedies is attended with less difficulty and 
exposure than formerly, has removed much of 


jj.as xtjiaoveu mu 

action it ZZZ the ^T^.^ previously existed. ~ " 

viscns. The dose, and the interval between its to evaennt T ? vah f We wben 14 « necessary 
repetition, should, therefore, be proportionately and whan S* 3 ™? as P.? ssibla > 


**•»***• V vr , oetween its 

repetition, should, therefore, be proportionately 

ahS 16 ?' Narco !; ics ' 88 opium, tobacco, &/, 

&, r weve r-k bc ;^ iven ia onl y twice or 
thrice the quantity that would be exhibited in 
the usual manner. 

nf aT Ily admin isfcered hy means 

bl f d L de r- or elastic bag, furnished 
wra tube; but many ingenious and 

elegant pieces of mechanism, adapted for rdf- 
adm«°n are made hy the instrument 
makers. Great care should be taken to avoid 

a"Sf C ° atS ° f , th , e I8ch 8* b y use of 
LZ2&Z "T * or one that 


frvthLZ T ^Jtwjwwyraooui an dwell rounded 
\ han P Ginted )> and in using it 
tM a f ^V Il r ld be employed. A neglect of 
often produces very serious eonse- 
yuences, especially in young children. 

- may be administered by 
means of a double pair of bellows, supplied with 

mider wh! °h P tIie herb 
IS burmn^-^nfl gaseous matter, by connect- 
ing the rectum^ tube with a small gasometer 
exerting a trifling pressure on the confined 

The number of substances employed in the 
wepwation of enemata is veryS.The 

o'SST ° fthem ’ according 

(Anodyne and Narcotic.) Opium, henbane 

< A Perient or Cathartic.) Aloes, eolocynth, ; 


m" d- the stomach wih not hear the ad- 
ministration of a purgative hy the mouth, as 
:;“ V n ca l es requiring a direct medication 
of the lower bowels, as in dysentery, colic, &c. 

milk anT* f VS> “ **«*>*<* *epid water, 
milk-and-water, or water gruel, will generally 

be foumi sufficient. By the addition of 1 or L 
table-spoonfuls of common salt', Epsom salts,! 
Mkdoil, or molasses, to this laxative enema, it? 
hi m f oS“ ““ e!c ?ellentpurgative one, which will ,1 
m most cases, induce a full discharge. In ,tJ 
t?f?’‘ be ( ..P at * eat eheuld be directed to retail! 

not toi4 faon . f ? r as long a time as P*eiMe, and: 

« empty bis bowels immediately? 
after the reception of the medicine. « In S 
th® bladder, rectum, or ute^S? 

anodyne injection or enema often affords mucll 
relief. In diseases of the lower bowels clvst?™ 1 

indispensable utility, J abo! 

„„ ,* b dislodgment of ascarides seated in ther • 
; a e ™ > ard 1 they less beneficial in thosd 

rases of sudden sinking of the powers of life’. 

d ®glutition is impossible, In? yet a 
prompt stimulating impression is requisite to i 
,J C , be P a t>®nt imder such circumstances ' 

o/nvaf “4 S0me °{ tbe diffusible iSfi 

proved of the greatest benefit.” 

matter £tit\ 0fl ? TSe luantities of liquid 
Sfrf weU aa constant 


beinjnrio™,^^^ aatb «ticato 
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accustomed to a stimulant cease to act without Anodyne, antispasmodic, and diuretic. In 
one. The same remarks apply to aperients difficult or obstructed micturition, 
taken by the mouth. Enema of Cas'tor Oil. 8yn. Enema olei 

The following formulae embrace the whole bicini, L. Prep. 1. (Hosp. F.) Castor 
of the enemas (enemata) of the 4 British Fhar- oil and mucilage, of each, 1 oz. ; gruel, £ 
macopceia/ as well as a few others in common pint. 

use : — 2. Castor oil, 1 oz. ; liquor potassa, 2 fl. dr. ; 

Enema of Albu'men. Syn. Enema albu- triturate, and add of honey, 1 oz.; when 
minis, L. Prep. (Ricord.) Infusion of linseed, mixed, further add of hot gruel, & pint ; and 
12 oz,; whites of 2 or 3 eggs; mix. In agitate until cool enough to he adminis- 
chronic diarrhoea, and as a nutrient clyster in tered. 

debility from stomach diseases. The reason Enema, Cathar'tic. Syn. Purgative ciys- 
for rejecting the yolks of the eggs is not very ter ; Enema cathartictjm (B. P., Ph. E. & 
obvious, as the preparation is much more effec- D.), E. laxativuh, E. purgativum, L. These 
tive with them. have been aheady alluded to. By increasing 

Enema of Al'oes. Syn. Enema aloes (B.P.), the quantity of the active ingredients, a mild 
E. Prep. From aloes, 2 scrup. ; carbonate of laxative or aperient clyster is converted into 
potassa, 15 grs. ; mucilage of starch, £ pint, an active purgative or cathartic one. 

In ascarides, atonic amenorrhoea, &c. It should Prep. 1. (Ph. E.) Senna, | oz. ; boiling 
not be employed when irritability of the rec- water, 16 fl. oz. ; infuse an hour, then add of 
turn, bladder, or genitals, exists ; nor in piles, Epsom salts, | oz. ; sugar, 1 oz. ; when dis- 
or when there is a tendency to prolapsus ani or solved, further add of olive oil, 1 oz. ; and mix 
prolapsus uteri. them by agitation. 

. Enema, An'odyne. See Enema op Opium. 2. (Ph. D.) Epsom salts, 1 oz. ; olive oil, 
Enema, Antispasmod'ic. Syn. Enema anti- 1 fl. oz. ; mucilage of barley, 16 fl, oz. Same 
spasmodicum, L. Prep . From tincture of as enema of sulphate of magnesia, B. P., ex- 
assafostida, 3 fl. drs. ; laudanum, 30 to 60 cept that in the latter mucilage of starches 
drops ; water gruel or barley water, £ pint, substituted for mucilage of barley. 

In spasmodic affections of the bowels. (See 3. (Ph. D. 1826.) * Manna, 1 oz. ; com- 
below.) pound decoction of chamomile, £ pint; dis- 

Enema of Assafoetida. Syn, Fetid clyster, solve, and add, of olive oil, 1 oz.; Epsom salts, 
Antispasmodic c. ; Enema assaecetida (B. £ oz. 

P.), E. mtidum (Ph. E. & D.), L. Prep. 1. 4. Compound decoction of mallows, \ pint ; 

(B. P.) Assafcetida, 30 grs. ; water, 4 oz. ; rub Epsom salts, f oz. ; sweet oil, 2 fl. oz. ; mix, as 

together until mixed. above. 

2. (Ph. E.) To cathartic enema (Ph. E,), add Obs. The above are employed in all ordinary 

of tincture of assafcetida, 2 fl. drs. cases where the use of an immediate carthartic 

3. (Ph. D.) Warm water, 12 fl. oz. ; tincture is indicated. 

>f assafoetida, 2 fl. drs. Enema of Chlo"ride of lime. Syn. Enema 

f 4. (St. B. Hosp.) Assafoetida, 2 drs. ; yolk chloeidi ,calcis, E. antiputrescens, L. 
Of an egg; barley water, 7 fl. oz. Stimulant, Prep. 1. Chloride of lime, 10 grs, ; tepid water, 
Antispasmodic, and carminative. An excellent 1 fl. oz. ; triturate, then add of barley water, 
Remedy in hysteria, flatulent colic, hooping- or plain tepid water, 7 fl. oz. 
sough, infantile convulsions, worms in the 2, (Pereira.) * Chloride of lime, 10 to 15 grs., 
fewer bowels, &c. See Hooping-cough added to a common enema. As a deodoriser, 
faNEMA. when the alvine evacuations are unusually 

M Enema, Astrin^gent. Syn. Enema astein- fetid. # 

Pens, L. Prep. 1. Tincture of catechu, 1 Enema for Colic.’ Syn. Enema anticoli- 
n. oz.; barley water, 9 fl. oz. cum, L. Prep. From oil of cajeput or pepper- 

2. Extract of rhatany, 2 drs; ; syrup, or made mint, 15 drops ; dissolved in sweet spirit of 

starch, 2 oz. ; water, 7 fl. oz. nitre, 60 drops; laudanum, 35 drops; infusion 

3. Decoction of galls, oah-bark, pomegranate, of chamomile, | pint. 

or other like astringent substance, 3 or 4 fl. oz. ; * Eneifla of Colocynth. Syn. Enema cqlo- 
water or barley water, 6 or 7 fl. oz. cynthidis (Ph. L.), L. Prep. 1, (Ph; L.) 

4. (Hosp. F.) Electuary of catechu, 2 drs.; Extract of coloeynth, £ dr,; soft soltp, 1 oz. ; 
water and lime water, of each, 4| fl. oz. In triturate, and add of water, 1 pint, 
diarrhoea, &c., arising from a relaxed condition 2. (Ph. L. 1836.) As the last, but tiring 
of the coats of the lower bowels ; and in compound extract of cblocynth. 

Assures of the anus, &c. 3; (Guy’s Hosp.) Coloeynth pulp, 1 dr;; 

Enema of Cam'phor. Syn. Enema cam- water, f pint; boil so as to strain £ pint; and 
PHOHE, L. Prep. 1. Camphor liniment, 4 fl. add Of common salt, $ oz ; ; syrup of buckthorrij 
rdrs. ; yolks of 2 eggs ; water gruel, 7 fl. oz. 1 fl* oz. An efficient enema in colic 

^ 2. Camphor, 1 dr.; rectified spirit, 2 drs.; nate constipation, in the absence of spasms and 
tuxate till dissolved, then add, gradually, inflammatory symptoms. 
fui simple syrup, 1 oz.; when thoroughly in- Enema, Com'mom commune, 

jeorporated, further add of thin gruel, 7 fl, oz. L. Gruel or 
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but on some extraordinary condition of the 
air. When a disease is peculiar to a people or 
nation, and appears to depend on local causes, 
it is said to be ‘endemic’ or ‘enchorial/ 
Thus, Asiatic cholera may be taken as an 
example of the first, and the agues of low 
countries, and the goitre of the Alps, as exam- 
ples of the other. 

EPIGASTRIC. In anatomy , pertaining to 
the epigastrium, or the part of the abdomen 
over the stomach. 

EPILEPSY. Syn. Falling sickness? Epi- 
lepsia, Morbus cadttcus, L. The popular 
name of this disease arises from the patient, 
when attacked by it, suddenly falling to the 
ground. The other leading symptoms consist 
of convulsions, stupor, and, generally, frothing 
at the mouth. It comes on by fits, which after 
a time go off, leaving a certain amount of 
lassitude and ffrowsiness behind. Sometimes 
certain peculiar symptoms precede the attack. 
Among these, a sensation of coldness or of 
a current of cold air from the extremities of 
the body towards the head (aura epileptica), 
palpitation, flatulency, stupor, and an inde- 
scribable cloud or depression, are the most 
common. The occurrence of these symptoms 
are not, however, uniform, even in the same 
patient; but it generally happens that the 
party falls down suddenly, and without the 
slightest warning. 

Epilepsy is often symptomatic of other 
affections, as excessive irritation of the prim® 
vim from worms, indigestible or noxious food, 
or poison ; or it depends on local injuries, parti- 
cularly thosb of the head, accompanied with 
lodgments of water on the brain, tumours, 
pressure, &e. Violent affections of the nervous 
system, sudden frights or fits of passion, 
violent mental emotions, the sudden suppression 
of old evacuations, and in childhood difficult 
teething, are also common causes of sym- 
pathetic epilepsy. Occasionally it arises from 
mobility of the sensorium, induced by plethora, 
or by excessive debility. In such cases the 
treatment must be energetically directed to the 
removal of the exeiting^eause. 

When epilepsy occurs’ as an idiopathic or j 
primary affection, or cannot he referred to any j 
apparent cause, more especially when the 
attack commences about the age of puberty, 
and the fits are frequent, it is generally 
hereditary, and there is great danger of it£ 
terminating either in apoplexy, or lunacy, or 
imbecility; ; 

The treatment of idiopathic epilepsy is 
principally directed to the improvement of the 
general health, and the diminution of nervous 
irritability by sedatives and tonics. Among 
the first, camphor, ether, henbane, hemlock, 
musk, oil of eajeput, opium, and morphia, and, ! 
more, recently, hydrocyanic acid, have been j 
principally relied on. „ Among the second, ! 
bark, cascarilk, quinine, strychnia, valerian, j 
the sulphate of iron, zinc, and copper, amnions j 
and nitrate of silver, have each their j 


zealous advocates. The objection against the 
last preparation is the danger of its disfiguring 
the patient, by tinging the skin of a permanent 
dull, leaden hue. In cases accompanied with 
-plethora, a low diet, daily out-of-door, exercise, 
and the frequent use of aperients, with occa- 
sional blistering, cupping, and other depletive 
measures, are indicated ; whilst in th'ose 
marked by inanition and debility, an entirely 
opposite course must be adopted. When the 
disease is complicated with syphilis, a mild 
course of mercury may he given ; and when 
with scrofula, iodine, iodide of potassium, or 
cod-liver oil, assisted by sea-bathing, will he 
proper. 

Among other methods of treatment may be 
mentioned the administration of an. active 
emetic or purgative, twice weekly, in the 
morning, when the stomach is empty. The 
first has now few supporters ; but the second 
is said to be often productive of great 
benefit. , 

During a fit of epilepsy the only thing that % 
can he done for the patient is to prevent the 
sufferer injuring himself, and to loosen every 
part of his dress that presses on Ms head, neck, 
or chest. When premonitory symptoms occur, 
a brisk emetic, a large dose of laudanum and 
ether, a cold plunge or shower hath (when not 
contra-indicated), or anything else wMch 
gives a sudden shock to the system or raises 
its tone, frequently prevents the accession of 
the fit. 

Epilepsy more frequently attacks children 
than adults, and boys than girls. “Its re* 
turns are (frequently) periodical, and its pa- 
| roxysms commence more frequently in the 
! night than in the day, being somewhat con* 

| nected with sleep.” It is sometimes counter- 
feited by street impostors in order to excite 
the charity of the passers-by. 

EPIPAS'TICS. See Blister and Vesioant. 

EPTTHEM. Syn, Epithbma, L. Any 
external liquid medicine for local application; 
as an embrocation or lotion. Some writers 
confine the term to those preparations which 
are intended to be applied by means of a cloth 
dipped into them. See Liniment, Lotion, &c. 

Epithem, Astringent. Syn. Epithema a- | 
stein GENS, L. Trey. 1. Powdered ice, 7 dr. ; * 
powdered catechu, 1 dr.; mix. 

2. (Brera.) .Powdered bole and rhatany, of 
each, 1 oz, ; vinegar of roses, q, s. to form a 
paste. Both are applied to the nostrils and 
forehead to stop bleeding at the nose. 

Epithem, Gly'Win. Syn. Epithema gly- 
cerin®, L. Trey. (Mr. Startin.) Glycerin, 

1 oz. ; rose water and lime water, of each, 3 or 
4 fl. oz.; powdered gum tragaeanth, q, s. to 
form a thin mucilage. In scalds, burns, and 
excoriations. 

Epithem, Vesica / ting. Syn. Epithema 
VESXCATOEIUM, L. Prey. 1. (Aliberh) Eye or 
barley meal, made into a paste with vinegar, 
and 30 to 40 grs. or more of pondered Spanish 
flies sprinkled over the sqrfaee. 
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2. (PL. L. 1746.) Spanish flies (in fine 
powder) and wheat flour, equal parts, made into 
a paste with vinegar, q. s. As a blister. 

Epithem, VoTatile. Syn. Epithema vo- 
latile, E, ammoni®, L. Prep. (Ph. L. 1764.) 
Common turpentine and water of ammonia, 
equal parts. An excellent counter-irritant ; 
either with or without the addition of a little 
olive oil. 


Monivalent elements are those which re- 
place one atom of hydrogen in chemical com- 
binations in the ratios of their atomic weights. 

One atom of a divalent, trivalent, tetrivalent, 
pentivalent, and hexivalent element replaces 
respectively, or is equivalent to, two, three, 
four, five, or six atoms of hydrogen or of any 
other monivalent element. (For further in- 
formation on this subject consult the works on 
chemistry by Eownes, Miller, Kav-Shuttle- 
worth, &c.) 

ERBIUM. According to Prof. Mosander, 
the substance usually called yttria is a mixture 
of the oxides of three metals — yttrium, erbium, 
and terbium, which differ in the character of 
Vtheifysalts, and in some other important par- 
ticulars. The first is a powerful base; the 
others, very weak ones. The latter are sepa- 
rated with extreme difficulty, ^md possess no 
practical importance. 

EREMACAU'SIS. Slow burning; decay. 
This expression was applied by Liebig to 
the peculiar decomposition which moist or- 
ganic matter undergoes, when freely exposed 
to the air, by the oxygen of which it is 
gradually burned or destroyed, without any 
sensible elevation of temperature. Bee Ptr- 
TE1EACTION. 

EE/GOT. Syn. Ekgot op eye, Spueeed 
EYE, HOBNEB E., COCKSPtJE B., ObSTETEICAL 
, B. ; Ebgota (B. P.), L. The diseased seeds of 
Secale cereale (Linn.), or common rye. 

. Ergot of rye deteriorates greatly by age, 


EQ ) UISE / TIC ACID. Jn chemistry, a sub- 
stance identical with aconitic acid (which 
see). 

EQUIVALENT. (Equivalency.) In mo- 
dern chemistry , the equivalent of a body is that 
weight of it which will exactly Replace in a 
compound 1 atom of hydrogen 4 or X atom of 
either of the other monivalent elements ( 'see 
Tabl Q,leloto). 


being subject to the attacks of a description 
of acarus resembling the cheese mite, 1 but 
much smaller, which destroys the whole of 
the internal portion of the grain, leaving 
nothing but the shell, and a considerable 
quantity of excrementitious matter. To pre- 
vent* this, the ergot should he well dried, and 
then placed in bottles or tin canisters, and 
closely preserved from the air. The addition 
of a few cloves, or drops of the oil of cloves, 
or strong aceticf acid, or a little camphor, or 
camphorated spirit of wine, will preserve this 
substance for years in close vessels. M. Martin 
proposes to steep the ergot in strong mu- 
cilage, and then to dry it on a sheet of white 
iron. *This operation he repeats once or 
oftener, and finally preserves the prepared 
and thoroughly dried ergot in a well-corked 
glass fi&sk. (‘ Jour, de Chimie JVEed. s ) The 
wholesale druggists generally keep it in well- 
covered tin canisters or tin boxes. « 

Ergot of rye is much used to restrain uterine 
hemorrhage, and to accelerate the contraction 
of the uterus in protracted labour. It is also 
much used as an emmenagogue. — Pose. To 
facilitate labour, 20 to 30 grs., either in powder 
or made into an infusion ; repeated at intervals 
of 20 or 30 minutes until 3 or 4 scruples have* 
been taken. In other cases (leacoiTkaa, hae- 
morrhages, &c.) the dote is & to 12 grs* three 
lames daily, for a period; not longer than a 
week or ten . days at a time. , See Decoction, 
Extract, Lpussgn, SCgttspgM && . 


Table of the Elements, arranged according to their Equivalency. 


Monivalent. 

Divalent. 

Trivalent. 

Tetrivalent 

Pentivalent. 

Hexivalent. 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 

Boron 

Carbon 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 

Fluorine 

Barium 

Gold 

Silicon 

Phosphorus 

Selenium 

Chlorine 

Strontium 


Tin 

Vanadium 

Tellurium 

Bromine 

Calcium 


Titaneum 

Arsenic 

Tungsten 

Iodine 

Magnesium 


Thorinum 

Antimony 

Molybdenum 

Cmsium 

Zinc 


.Niobium 

Bismuth 

Osmium 

Rubidium 

Didymium 


Tantalum 


Iridium 

Potassium 

Lanthanium 


Zirconium 


Ruthenium 

Sodium 

Yttrium 


Aluminium 


Rhodium 

Lithium 

Glucinum 


Platinum 


Cliromium 

Thallium 

Cadmium 


Palladium 


Manganese* 

Silver 

Mercury 


Lead 

: 

Iron 


Copper 



• 

Cobalt 






Nickel 






Uranium 






[ Cerium 
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ER'GOTIEE. Syn. Ergotina, L. Prep. 
X. (Bon jean’s.) powdered ergot is exhausted 
with cold water, by displacement, and the, 
resulting solution is heated in a water bath i 
to about 200° Fahr., and filtered; the filtered i 
liquor is then evaporated to the consistence of 
a syrup, and jprhen cold, is treated with recti- 
fied spirit, in considerable excess, to precipi- 
tate its gummy matter ; after repose, the clear 
portion is decanted, by the heat of a water 
bath, to the consistence of a soft extract. 

* Prod . 15J. According to M. Bonjean, this 
preparation possesses all the * haemostatic’ 
without any of the * poisonous’ qualities of 
ergot. It has a reddish-brown colour, a bitter 
taste, and an odour somewhat resembling 
that of roasted meat. Its aqueous solution is 
red, limpid, and transparent. Pose. 4 to 10 
grs., either made into a pill or dissolved in 
water. 


jigger’s.) Powdered ergot is first di- 
in ether, to remove the fatty matter, 
and then in boiling alcohol ; the alcoholic tinc- 
ture 5® evaporated, and the resulting extract 
treated with water; the undissolved portion, 
dissolved in hot alcohol and filtered, yields 
pure ergotme by gentle evaporation. Prod. 
lit* has a brown^h-red colour; is resi- 
nous, acrid, bitter, insoluble in water and 
ether, soluble in alcohol, and poisonous. It 
evolves a peculiar odour when warmed. Its 
therapeutical action has not been determined. 
Bee Extract. 

EB'RHINES. Syn. Errhina, L. Substances 
applied to the pituitary membrane of the nose, 
for the purpose of producing an increased dis- 
charge of nasal mucus. When they are given 
to excite sneezing, they are called sternu- 
tatories or Ptarmics. Asarabacca, euphor- 
™ *** sev feral of the labiatce (herbal vel flares), 
sal-ammoniac, powdered sugar, subsulphate of 
mercury, tobacco, and white hellebore, are the 
prmeipal substances of this class. 

Errhmes act as local irfitants, and are 
occasionally employed in chronic affections of 
the eyes, face, . ears and brain ; as in amau- 
rosis, ophthalmia, deafness, weak sight, head- 
ache, &c. s 

Errhine, Al'mn. Syn. Errhinum al^hinis, 
(Radius.) Alum and Armenian bole, 
of each, X dr, *' kino, £ dr. ; red oxide of iron, 
z ors.; (all m* powder;) mix and triturate. In 
bleeding at the nose. A little is snuffed up 
the nostrils. * 

Errhine, Haemostatic. Syn. Errhinum h.®» 
mostaticus, L. Prep. From powdered cate- 
chu, 1 dr. ; opium, 5 gr*.; sugar, 2 dra. As the 

EECPTI0H8 (af ti* Sda), Ft* brevity and 
* ? a . T , eI l ; ee> these cutaneous affections may be 

divided mtos classes:— 

Eruption#, Aiumal'cular. These are due to 
sswmhe parasites (acari), which 
breed in the scarf-skin, and occa- 
local irritation. See Itch. 

Tabular. Syn. Dry yihplis. 


In these the surface is raised into little ele- 
vations or pimples, which sometimes show 
themselves on the surface, and at others are 
only appreciable by the touch. They are 
usually accompanied with a greater or less 
degree of cutaneous irritation and troublesome 
itching, in attempting to relieve which they 
are frequently converted into disagreeable and 
painful sores and excoriations, which are often 
difficult to heal. 

Treat. In simple cases, where there is not 
much disarrangement of the general health, 
these eruptions commonly yield to the occa- 
sional use of mild saline aperients, and warm 
or tepid bathing, or frequent ablution with 
warm soap and water. Sea-bathing is also a 
powerful remedy. Stimulants of all kinds 
should he avoided, and ripe fruit and vege- 
tables should form a prominent part of the 
diet. Lemonade, made by squeezing a lemon 
into a tumbler of water, and sweetening the 
mixture with a little sugar, is one of the best 
beverages on these occasions. To relieve the 
itching, brisk friction with a soft flesh-brush 
may he had recourse to, followed by the use of 
a lotion formed by adding the juice of a lemon 
or a wine-glassful of distilled vinegar, to f of a 
pint or a pint of water, either with or without 
the addition of a table-spoonful of glycerine. 
Occasional single pimples, depending on local 
causes, generally require no particular treat- 
ment. See Lichen, Prurigo, Red Gum, and 
Toothrash, 

Eruptions, Tus'tular. Syn Mattery pim- 
ples. These are distinguished by the pimples 
(pustules) containing an opaque yellow fluid 
or matter (pus, lymph). “They are gene- 
rally developed on a ground of inflamed skin ; 
and the degree of this inflammation of the 
skill is the basis of their division irfto two 
groups, termed technically ‘impetigo’ and 
‘ ecthyma.’ The former presents the slighter 
degree of inflammation, and, sometimes, there 
is scarcely any redness of the skin ; the latter 
is always accompanied by considerable inflam- 
mation and redness.” “The little bubbles 
attain their full size in the course of two or 
three days, and either dry up without breaking, 
or more frequently burst and then dry, form- 
ing a hard crust, which offers considerable 
variety of colour, being sometimes yellowish, 
sometimes brownish, and sometimes almost 
black.” The latter form is popularly known 
as * crusted tetter.’ In ecthyma the pustules 
“are generally of the size of a split pea, and 
surrounded at their base by a broad halo of 
redness. They are usually separate, not clus- 
tered like impetigo, scattered over various 
parts of the body, and followed either by a 
hard black crust or by a sore.” 

Treat. The inflammation and pain may be 
generally alleviated by the application of a 
lotion formed of rectified spirit qf wine* 1 
part; and water, 5 ox 6 parts? to which a 
table-spoonful of distilled vinegar is often 
added. The m&tfrorsoabs, when they be* 
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come hard or troublesome, may be removed by 
a warm fomentation or an emollient poultice ; 
a little simple cerate being afterwards applied 
to allay irritation. When the constitution is 
full and inflammatory (as it usually is in im- 
.petigo), a depletive treatment may be adopted; 
when it is low and debilitated (as it usually is 
in ecthyma), tonics and a more liberal diet, 
with the free use of lemon juice diluted with 
water, as a beverage, should be had recourse 
to. Sea-bathing is also highly useful. See 
Tetters. 

Eruptions, Scaly. Syn. Dry tetter. This 
is a form of inflammatory condition of the 
true skin (derma), which commonly makes its 
appearance as a small dull red, salmon-red, or 
liver-coloured spot, slightly raised above the 
level of the surrounding skin, constituting a 
broad, flat, pimpledike prominence, about the 
size of a split pea. Upon the surface of this 
prominence the scarf-skin becomes slightly 
! roughened, and after a little while a very 
distinct but circular scale is produced, which 
increases in thickness by the addition of fresh 
layers, and after assuming various colours in 
different varieties of the disease, ultimately 
separates and falls off, either leaving a perma- 
nently hare surface, or being followed by crops 
of other like scales which also fall off, and 
are replaced in rapid succession. This class oi 
eruptions is more obstinate than any of the 
other varieties, and often defies medical skill.' 
Each particular form generally requires special 
treatment. In all, however, endeavours should 
be made to restore the general health of the 
body in the maimer which existing circum- 
stances may indicate. The red meats, ripe 
fruit, and antiscorbutic vegetables, should form 
a large portion of the diet ; and sea-bathing, 
or shower, sulphuretted, or ioduretted baths, 
should he taken daily, if possible. Dry fric- 
tion with a flesh-brush, and daily exercise to 
perspiration, are also highly recommended. 
Bee Leprosy, Psoriasis, Tetters, &c. 

Eruptions, Vesic'ular, Syn. Watery pim- 
ples. These consist of little vesicles or blad- 
ders, filled with a small quantity of a trans- 
parent and colourless liquid. They result from 
a similar action to that which produces ordi- 
nary blisters. Inflammation is excited in the 
sensitive skin by an inward or outward cause, 
and the inflamed vessels pou» out the watery - 
part of the blood, and so raise the scarf-skin 
from off the sensitive layer, in the form of a 
small dome, which in some situations is conical, 
in others' a segment of a sphere.” They pre- 
sent great variety in point of number and size ; 
some are so minute as to be scarcely discernible 
without close inspection, whilst others increase 
to the magnitude of a hen’s egg. They are 
numerous in the inverse ratio of their size; 
the smaller ones being very abundant, and the 
larger ones scanty and few. 

Treat This consists chiefly in the due at- 
tention to the general principles of health— 
exercise, food, and raiment* as 


already pointed out, assisted by such special 
remedies as the particular case or circum- 
stances may demand. Antiphlogisties or tonics 
must be had recourse to, according to the 
condition of the system, and local irritation 
allayed by the usual means. Simple cases fre- 
quently yield to a dose or two §f some saline 
aperient and a change of diet. See Ery- 
sipelas, Pemphigus, Rupia, Tetters, and 
Skin. 

ERVALEE'TA. The meal of lentils (Ervum 
lens , — Linn.), variously doctored with other 
substances. In some cases the article sold 
under the name does not contain a particle of 
lentil meal. 

Trep. 1. (Paris Ervalenta.) Xudian-corn 
meal (fine), and bean flour, of each, 14 lbs. ; 
salt and sugar, of each, 1 lb. ; mix, and pass 
tho compound through a sieve. 

2. (Warton’s.) Lentil powder, 1 part ; durra 
or Turkey millet flour (Sorghum vulgare), 2 
parts. Some persons assert that it contains 
a large quantity of the flour of Indian corn. 
See Revalenta and Lentils. 

ERYIf'GO. Syn. Eryngium, L. The root 
of the Eryngium campestre , a plant common 
in middle and southern Europe. It is sweet, 
aromatic, and tonic,# and formerly enjoyed 
much repute in gonorrhoea, suppressed' men- 
struation, and visceral obstructions generally, 
especially those of the gall-bladder, liver, and 
uterus. Candied eryngo (eryngitjm CONDI- 
tum, eryngii radix condita), according to 
Lindley, “has the credit of being a decided 
aphrodisiac,” and has a considerable sale* 
Eryngium aquatimm (bitter snake-weed) and 
E. maritimum (sea eryngo, sea holly) furnish 
the eryngo of the Ph. U. S. See Candy. 

ERYSIPELAS. Syn. St. Anthony’s EIRE, 
Tews rose* A peculiar form of inflammation, 
which chiefly attacks the skin, and is gene- 
rally accompanied or followed by an eruption 
of a very red colour, sometimes vesicular, and 
by turaefactiofL It commonly attacks the 
head and face, and is at its height from the 
third to the sixth day, hut the duration and 
progress of the, symptoms are variable. Prom 
the eighth to the twelfth day the eruption 
usually scabs or scales off. Sometimes suppu- 
ration occurs, especially of the eyelids and 
scalp, and during the latter stages of the 
disea^ there 5s, in general, a ■tendency to de- 
bility. In many cases erysipelas is attended 
*by typhoid symptoms, and is then ^dangerous 
and often fatal disease. 

Treat. Aperients and diaphoretics, assisted 
by a cooling diet. VWhen the inflammatory 
symptoms run high, blistering and cupping 
are frequently had recourse to. Local irrita- 
tion may he subdued by milk-and-water, or 
cooling or evaporating lotions, or by sprinkling 
starch, hair-powder, or arrow-root, on the part. 
The tendency to deflility in the latter stages 
should be combated with bark, quinine, or 
other like tonics. When shivering*!, sickness, 
and delirium, attend the height of the dis- 
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order, wine, bark, ammonia, and other stimu- 
lants, are usually prescribed, and depletion 
must be avoided. Tbe same treatment is also 
adopted in tbe gangrenous forms of tbe dis- 
ease, to which doses of opium and calomel are 
also commonly added. When suppuration and 
sloughing of the cellular membrane have 
taken place, *it is usual to make ineisions to 
give exit to the discharge, and relieve the ten- 
sion of the limb. These may he about 11 inch 
in length, and from 2 to 4 inches apart, and 
should be made in the direction of the long 
dimensions of the limb. Mr. Higginbottom, 
of Nottingham, applies (freely) lunar caustic 
to the inflamed skin, and also to the healthy 
skin, to tbe extent of an inch or more beyond 
it* The result, in many cases, is a complete 
change of action in the part, and a resolution 
of the disease. Iodine paint is often success- 
fully used in the same way. 

Erysipelas is generally symptomatic of a 
debilitated, or had constitution. It is also a 
common sequel of surgical operations in 
crowded and ill-ventilated hospitals, where it 
often appears to be contagious. In these cases 
cleanliness, ventilation, and change of air, are 
the only remedies. We need scarcely add, 
that this disease should never be tampered 
with, but the host m?dical advice sought, 
whenever it can be procured. 

ERYTHORE'TIN. Sr/n. Red resih op 
rhubarb. A yellow’ or reddish-yellow sub- 
stance, forming one of the three resins found 
by Schlosberger and Dropping in rhubarb. It 
is very soluble in alcohol; less so in ether; 
with ammonia and potassa it forms soluble 
compounds of a rich purple colour. See Rhu- 
barb. 

ERYTH'RIC ACID. Trap. The lichen 
MoocsUa iinctoria (Canary or lierVarehi]} is 
boiled with milk of lime, and the filtered solu- 
tion precipitated with hydrochloric acid ; the 
dried precipitate is dissolved in warm alcohol, 
and filtered ; as-the solution oools, crystals of 
erythrie acid are deposited. 

Prep., fyc. Feebly acid; colourless; in- 
odorous ; scarcely soluble in water ; soluble in 
alcohol and ether; chlorkte ofi^Hme turns its 
solutions of a blood-red colour. • 

ERYTH'RINE, Amarythrine, Erythri- 
like, Pseudo-eeythrine, and TelerYth- 
Rine. Substances obtained by Kane and, 
Heeren from* JRocceHa iinctoria, TSmelia ' 
roccella, j^ecomra Tartar ea, &e. They are 
of little practical importance. 

E3CHAR0TTCS. Jfy*. Escharotica, L. 
Substances that destroy the texture of living 
organic bodies, with the production of an 
* eschar* or ‘scab.* Escharotics have been 
divided into two classes — mechanic a l and che~ 
teicaL Among the former are actual cauteries, 

a heated iron, moxas, &c.; among the latter 
all those substances*commonly known as 
caustics. Some writers have subdivided ehe- 
wMi escharotics into eroding escharotics, 
vitriol red precipitate, burnt alum. 


&c. ; and into CAUSTIC ESCHAROTICS, as lunar 
caustic, pure potassa, strong sulphuric acid, 
nitric acid, &c. ; hut these distinctions possess 
little practical value. “ In cauterising with a 
heated iron, this should he at a white heat, as, 
at this temperature, it occasions less pain to. 
the patient, from its causing an immediate* 
death of the parts to which it is applied/* 
e( The surrounding surface should he protected 
by some non-conductor of heat, hut not by 
wet paper or cloth, as the sudden extrication 
of steam will produce a blistered surface 
around the burn, and will much increase the 
pain/* (Dr. R. E. Griffith.) See Caustic, 
Solution-, &c. 

ESCULENTS. Substances used for food. 
The more important esculents are noticed 
under their respective heads. 

ESCtJ'lIC ACID. A peculiar acid found by 
M. Bussy in the bark of the horse-chestnut. 
It is hut little known, and has not been applied 
to any use. 

ESPRIT. [Fr.] Spirit. . This term is 
commonly applied to alcoholic solutions of 
the essential oils, and to various odorous and 
aromatic essences sold by the perfumers and 
druggists as articles of the toilet. See 
Essence, Spirit, &c. 

ES'SENCE. Syn. Essentia, L. The active 
and characteristic portion of a substance, or 
that on which its most remarkable properties 
depend. The term has been very loosely 
applied to various preparations presumed to 
contain these essential principles or qualities, 
disencumbered of grosser matter. Modern 
systematic writers generally restrict its appli- 
cation to the volatile oils .obtained from vege- 
table substances by distillation, or to a strong 
solution of them in alcohol. In pharmacy and 
perfumery, the word ‘essence’ is applied to con- 
centrated preparations that differ vastly from 
each other. Thus, concentrated effusions, de- 
coctions, liquors, solutions, and tinctures, are 
frequently called * essences* by those who vend 
them ; but the term 4 fluid extracts* would be 
more appropriate, if those already mentioned 
are not deemed sufficiently shojwy and attrac- 
tive. We shall here confine -ourselves to a 
brief notice of the principal compound essences, 
or those that undergo some preparation beyond 
being merely extracted from vegetables by 
distillation along with water. The latter will 
be considered under the article Oil. 

The concentrated preparations of the phar- 
maceutist, termed 4 essences,* are mostly pre- 
| pared by digesting the 'active ingredient or 
ingredients in rectified spirit of wine, either 
with or without the addition of a certain 
portion of water; or they are extemporaneously 
formed by dissolving a portion of the essential 
oil of such substances in tbe spirit. In this way 
are made the essences of lavender, musk, gin- 
ger, &c. When it is desired only to obtain the 
aromatic and volatile portion of the ingrMients, 
tlm latter are usually digested in the spirit for 
a row days, and then submitted to distillation, 
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when the alcohol comes over loaded with aroma- 
tic essential oil, or other volatile matter. In this 
way are prepared most of the fragrant essences 
of the perfumer and druggist, when simple 
solution of the essential oils in alcohol is not 
resorted to. In many cases the active princi- 
ples of the ingredients are partly volatile and 
partly fixed, or at least do not readily volatilise 
at the temperature at which alcohol distils 
over. This is the case, for instance, with the 
active portion of ergot and Jamaica ginger. 
In such cases digestion alone should be adopted. 
When the principle of organic substances, of 
which it is desired to obtain a concentrated 
solution, are resinous or oily, or little soluble 
in weak spirit (which is mostly the case), the 
strongest rectified spirit of wine should alone 
he employed. In the preparation of essences 
without distillation, the method by percolation 
or displacement is preferable to that of simple 
maceration and expression, when the nature 
of the ingredients and other circumstances 
render it applicable, as it is not only more 
economical, but a more concentrated solution 
may thereby he obtained. At the same time, 
however, the reader should remember, that 
this mode of operating requires much greater 
experience and skill to ensure success than the 
former method. This clumsiness of manipu- 
lation is the common cause of the failures 
which are so frequently met with in the pre- 
paration of these articles. 

The ingredients for the preparation of 
essences must undergo the same operations of 
bruising, powdering, or slicing, as directed 
under ‘Tincture," previous to digestion in the 
spirit, or other menstruum ; and the length of 
time they should he allowed to infuse, when 
this method alone is adopted, should not be 
less than ten days ; hut this time may be ad- 
vantageously extended to a fortnight, or even 
longer. During the whole of this period fre- 
quent agitation should he employed, and when 
the ingredients are so bulky as to absorb the 
whole of the fluid, the vessel which contains 
them should be securely fastened by a bung 
or stopper covered with bladder, and inverted 
every alternate day. By this means every 
portion of the ingredients will be equally ex- 
posed to the action of the menstruum. In all 
such cases the method of displacement, or per- 
colation, is preferable. For «tlie essences used, 
as perfumes and for flavouring, not only must 
the spirit be perfectly tasteless and scentless, 
but it must be also quite devoid of colour. 

The following formulae embrace most of the 
essences met with in the shops. Those not 
found among them may be readily prepared 
by applying the general directions given above, 
or by employing the formula given for the 
preparation of the essence of some similar sub- 
stance, merely varying .the characteristic in- 
gredient. Thus, were it desired to form an 
essence of ambergris or of myrrh, and no 
formulae could, be found for these preparations, 
the tyro would consider in what menstruum 


the active principles of these substances were 
most soluble. This, he would immediately see 
by reference to their properties, is rectified 
spirit of wine. He would next have to decide 
on the proper strength of his essence. In this 
he must be guided, either by tbe strength of 
the like preparations of other makers, or by 
his own judgment of what would he useful, 
novel, or convenient. Suppose he decided that 
his essence should represent l-10th of its 
weight of the solid ingredient. He would 
then take 2 oz. of ambergris or myrrh, and 
20 oz. of rectified spirit, which he would digest 
together for 10 days or a fortnight in the 
manner described above. Had the required 
preparation been an essence of senna, (for 
example), he would probably recollect, or might 
easily ascertain by reference, that the active 
properties of senna are soluble in both water 
and weak spirit. Then, to make an essence 4 
times as strong as the tincture of the pharma- 
copoeia, 7 oz. of senna, and 1 pint of proof 
spirit, should be employed, with due digestion, 
as before. 1 The same applies to other prepara- 
tions. See Concentration, Decoction, In- 
fusion, Liquor, Spirit, Tincture, &c. * 

Essence of Ac'onite. Syn. Essentia aco- 
niti, L. Prep. Frojp aconite (herb, dried and 
powdered), 8 oz. ; rectified spirit, 16 oz. ; ma- 
cerate for 4 days at a temperature of 68° Fahr., 
press, and strain ; the marc or residuum is 
again macerated with (a little) spirit, and 
pressed as before, so that tbe weight of the 
mixed tinctures may amount to double that of 
the herb. — Dose. 3 to 6 drops. See Tincture. 

Essence of Allspice. Syn. Essence of pi- 
mento ; Essentia pimento, L. Prep. From 
essential oil of pimento or allspice, 1 fl, oz. j 
strongest rectified spirit of wine, 1 pint ; agi- 
tate until perfectly united, and the next day 
decant tbe clear portion, if there is any sedi- 
ment. Used to make pimento water, and by 
cooks and confectioners as a f flavouring." 

Essence of •AFmonds. Syti. Essence of 
BITTER ALMONDS, E. OF PEACH KERNELS, E. 
OF RATAFIA, E. OF NOYEAU, QUINTESSENCE OF 

n., Almond flavor Essentia amygdalje, 
E. a. amarje, L. Prep. 1. From essential oil 
of almonds, as the last. 

2. (Pereira.) Essential oil of almonds, 1 fl. 
oz . ; rectified spirit, 7 ft. oz, 

Us£$, fyc. It is added to wine, cordials, per- 
fumery, pastry, &c., to impart an agreeable 
‘nutty flavour or aroma. It is also employed 
to prepare cherry-laurel, peach-kernel, and 
bitter-almond water. A large quantity is con- 
sumed by the confectioners, and by wine mer- 
chants to * improve" their sherries, and to give 
Cape wine a sherry flavour. It should be used 
in very small quantities, as it is very powerful, 
and, in quantity, poisonous. A few drops&re 
sufficient for several pounds of pastry* The 
first formula is that teed in trade. The second 
is sometimes used by the druggists, and is oc- 
casionally vended under the name of 4 OON- 
»■' , > See teetions gmaa «ai«r Tiuctorr 
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CENTRATED ESSENCE OE BITTER ALMONDS, 5 
&c. The directions for purifying tlie almond 
oil from liydrocyanic acid before dissolving it in 
the spirit, given in more than one recent book 
of receipts, are absurd, as in this way the oil 
loses much of its characteristic odour and 
flavour, and by keeping gradually becomes 
nearly destitute of both. See Essential Oil. 

Essence of Am'bergris, Syn. Essentia am- 

BRiE-GRISE^, E. A. SIMPLEX, TlNCTURA A. 
CONCENTRATA, L. Prep. 1. Ambergris (cut 
very small), 5 drs.; rectified spirit, X pint; 
place them in a strong bottle or tin can, secure 
the mouth very firmly, and expose it to the 
heat of the sun, or in an equally warm situa- 
tion, for 1 or 2 months, frequently shaking it 
during the time; lastly, decant, and filter 
through paper. 

2. (Guibourt.) Ambergris, 1 dr.; rectified 
spirit, 3 oz. ; digest 10 or 12 days. 

3. (Redwood.) Ambergris, 2£ drs. ; rectified 
spirit, 1 pint ; macerate for 14 days. Chiefly 
used as an element in other perfumes. The 
first is tbe formula employed by the London 
houses. 

Essence of Ambergris and Musk. Syn. Con- 
centrated tincture op a. and m.; E. ambrje- 

ORISEA5 (ODOlUTA), E. A. |T MOSOHI, E. REGIA, 

L.; Essence royale, Fr. Prep. 1. Ambergris 
(cut small), 2 oz, ; 1 or 2 fresh-emptied musk- 
pods (or musk, 12 grs.); rectified spirit, 1 pint; 
proceed as in No, 1 {above). 

2. Ambergris, 2j oz. ; bladder musk, i oz. ; 
spirit of ambrette (purple sweet sultan), 1 gal. ; 
as last. 

3. Ambergris, 21 oz. ; bladder musk, 1 oz. ; 
spirit of ambrette, 1 gal, ; as before. The fra- 
grance of the above, especially of the last two, 
is very powerful, and is much esteemed. 

4. Ambergris, | oz. ; musk and luifip sugar, 
of each, £ oz. ; triturate together in a wedg- 
wood-ware mortar, adding oil of cloves, 20 
drops; true balsam of Peru, 30 drops, and; 
enough essence of jasmine or tuberose to con- 
vert it into a perfectly smooth paste; then put j 
it into a strong bottle with rectified spirit, 1 
quart ; observing, before «<$ing the whole of j 
the last, to rinse the mortar out well with it, ; 
that nothing may be lost ; lastly digest for 6 ] 
or 8 weeks, as directed in No. 1 {above). 

5. Ambergris, 4 drs. ; musk, l|dr.; sand, 3 ! 
oz. ; triturate, then add, of oil of cinnamon, 1 
dr. j oil of rhodium, | dr. ; essence of rose? and ; 
eau fieurs ^orange, of each, £ pint; rectified ] 
spirit, 1| pint ; digest as before (or not less 
than 14 days), and decant and filter. The last 

- two are very fine, though, inferior to Nos. 2 
and 3. 

6. To the last (No. 6), add civet, 1 dr. ; salt 
of tartar, S drs.; and an additional pint of 
rectified spirit. Inferior to the above, but 
cheaper. 

Q&s. Essence of ambergris is used as a per- 
fume, and is added in small quantities to 
»*i#a®t*tceni6d spirits and wines, to improve 
fiavour and aroma. A very small quan- 


tity of any one of them added to lavender 
water, eau de Cologne, tooth-powder, hair- 
powder, wash-halls, or a hogshead of claret, 
communicates a delicious fragrance. See Am- 
bergris and Essence Royale {below). 

Essence d 5 Ambrette. [Fr.] Syn. Essence 

OP MUSK SEED, SPIRIT OP M. S. ; ESPRIT D 5 AM- 
BRETTE, Fr. Prep. 1. Musk seed (ground in 
a clean pepper-mill), 1£ lb. ; rectified spirit, 3 
pints; digest for 3 or 4 weeks in a warm 
place, and filter. 

2. Musk seed, 4 lbs. ; rectified spirit, 1 gal.; 
digest 10 days, add water, 2 quarts, and distil 
over 1 gal. Very fine. 

Essence of AmmonFacum. Syn. Concen- 
trated TINCTURE OP AMMONIACTJM; ESSENTIA 
AMMONIACI, TlNCTURA A. CONCENTRATA, L. 
Prep. 1. Ammoniacum (in tears), 1 lb., is 
bruised in a very cold marble mortarwith half 
its weight of coarse and well-washed siliceous 
sand or powdered glass, and rectified spirit, 
£ pint, gradually added ; the trituration is 
continued until tbe whole is reduced to a 
smooth paste, and is then placed in a wide- 
mouthed bottle, and spirit of wine, 1| pint, fur- 
ther added ; the whole is then digested toge- 
ther for a week with constant agitation, and 
after sufficient repose to settle, the supernatant 
transparent liquid is decanted into another 
bottle for use. 

2. Gum ammoniacutn, 1 lb., is reduced to a 
cream with boiling water, f pint; as soon as 
the mixture has cooled a little, it is placed in a 
strong bottle, and rectified spirit of wine, 1£ 
pint, is cautiously added ; the mixture is then 
corked down close, and the whole macerated 
for a few days ; the bottle is next placed in a 
moderately warm situation, that the sediment 
may subside, after which the clearer portion is 
| poured off through flannel into another bottle. 

| Obs. This preparation is used as a substitute 
for the gum in substance, for extemporaneously 
preparing emulsion of ammoniacum, mixture 
of a., &e. It is represented to possess fully the 
same amount of medicinal virtue as an equal 
weight of the solid gum, on which account it 
has a considerable sale. The product of the 
first formula, when well managed, is a beauti- 
ful pale brownish-coloured, transparent tinc- 
ture; that of the second is milky and less 
sightly. The preparation generally sold under 
the name of 4 concentrated essence or am- 
JMONIACTJM 5 (ESSENTIA AMMONIACI CONCEN- 
’trata, L.), and represented as twice as strong 
as the gum in substance, is generally prepared 
by the first formula given above for essence 
or ammoniacum. A stronger article may be 
prepared by a similar process, by using 1 lb. of 
ammoniacum to a pint of the strongest rectified 
spirit. As, however, a clear liquid at this 
strength is somewhat difficult to produce, it is 
very seldom attempted by the druggists; they 
therefore generally content themselves with 
sending out the Squid at half the professed 
strength, leaving me. label to confer the addi- 
tionsl eencentrafem, See Ajikoniacum, 
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Essence of Ancho'vies. Syn. Essentia 
clepe^j, L. Prep. 1. Anchovies, 1 lb., are 
* boned/ reduced to a pulp in a wedgwood- 
ware or marble mortar, and passed through a 
clean hair or brass- wire sieve ; meanwhile the 
bones and other portion that will nob pass 
' through the sieve are boiled with water, 1 
. pint, for 15 minutes, and strained; to' the 
1 strained liquor, salt and flor each, oz., 
together with the pulped ar ies, are added, 
and the whole simmered / 4 or 4 minutes, 
when the vessel is remove om the fire, and 
as soon as the mixture 1 i cooled a little, 
strong pickling vinegar, \ p nt, is mixed in ,* it 
is then bottled, and the corks tied over with 
bladder, and either ‘waxed* or ‘capsuled/ 
Product, 3 lbs. (nearly). 

2. Anchovies, 7 lbs. ; water, 9 pints ; salt and 
four, of each, 1 lb. Product, 20 lbs. 

3. To the last, add of Cayenne pepper, J oz.; 
the peel of a lemon (grated), and mushroom 
catsup, 4 oz. Very savoury. 

4. Prom British anchovies (pickled sprats) 
or young pilchards, along with herring liquor, 
or the drainings of anchovy barrels. 

Use, Sfc. As a sauce and condiment ; when 
well prepared, it has a fine flavour. That of 
the shops is usually coloured with Venetian red 
or Armenian hole. An infusion of cochineal, or 
a little annotta, would form a more appropriate 
' colouring, and would he perfectly harmless. 
See Anchovy and Sauce. 

Essence of Angelica. Syn. Essentia an- 
gkelicje, L. Prep. (Van Mons.) Angelica root 
(bruised), X part; rectified spirit, 8 parts; 
water, 16 parts ; digest, and distil over 6 parts; 
Stomachic, carminative, and alexipharmie. — 
Pose. 1 to 2 teaspoonfuls. 

Essence of Aniseed. Syn. Essentia anisi 
(B. P.), L . ; Esprit if anise, Fr. Oil of anise, 
1 part ; rectified spirit, 4 parts ; mix (B. P.). 
Stimulant, aromatic, and carminative.— Dow. 
10 to 20 minims. Used also to flavour liqueurs, 
and to make aniseed water. See Spieit. 

Essence, An'odyne. Syn. Essentia anodyna, 
L* Prep. 1. Hard aqueous extract of opium 
, (in powder), 1 dr.; powdered cinnamon, $ dr, ; 

, rectified spirit, 1 fl. oz. ; digest a week.— Dow. 
5 to 20 drops. 

2. Extract of henbane (recent), 5 drs.; ree- 
# tified spirit, 2 fl, oz. ; as last.— Pose. 10 to 30 
drops. Narcotic, sedative, and antispasmodic. 
Both are excellent preparations, 

‘ Essence, Antihysteric. Syn. Essentia anti- 
' hysterica, L, Prep. 1. Cyanuret of potas- 
pm sium, 3 grs.; powdered sugar, 1 dr.; rectified 
' , spirit and eau d’orange, of each 4 fl. drs. ; agi- 
I tate together until dissolved. — Pose. 10 to 20 
I drops, in pure Water ; in hysteria, gastrodynia, 

■ &c. See Draught (Antihysteric). 

| 2. (P. Cod.) Resembles feted spirit op 

f ammonia (which see ). 

Essence of Ap'ple. Syn . Solution op vale- 
rianate of amyl ; Essentia pomi ^ odo- 
bata, L, Prep, From apple oil (valerianate 
^ of oxide of. amyl), as essence of al- 


monds. Used to flavour liqueurs aud confec- 
tionery. 

Essence of Ar'nica, Syn. Essentia arnica, 
E. a. plorum, Tinctuea a. e. concentrata, 
L, Prep. (Ph. Baden, 1841.) Prom arnica 
flowers, as essence op aconite. It represents 
half its weight of herb. 

Essence, Aromatic. Syn. Essentia aro- 
matica, L. Prep. From hay saffron, 1 dr. ; 
and rectified spirit, 6 fl. drs.; digested together; 
to the filtered tincture is added oil of cinnamon 
and powdered white sugar, of each, 1 dr.; ether 
(rect.), 2 fl. drs. ; oil of nutmeg and essence of 
ginger, of each, | dr.; after agitation and a 
few days’ repose, the clear portion is decanted 
into a stoppered phial. — Pose. 5 to 15 drops, 
on sugar or in a glass of wine or weak spirit; 
in cholera, diarrhoea, spasms, &c. 

Essence of Bark. Syn. Essentia cinchonje, 
E. corticis c., L. Prep. 1. Resinous extract 
of yellow bark, 4 drs. ; rectified spirit, fl. oz. ; 
tincture of orange peel, £ fl. oz.; acetic acid 
(Ph. L.), 1 fl. dr. ; digest a week. 

2. Bisulphate of quinine, £ dr. ; resinous ex- 
tract of bark, 2 drs. ; rectified spirit, 2 fi, oz. j 
as before. — Pose. 12 drops to a teaspoonful; 
as a febrifuge and tonic. 

Essence of Beef. j$yn. Essence op red 
meats, &c. Prep, i 1. From lean beef (chopped 
small), 1 lb. ; water, l pint ; place them in a 
bottle, which they will only half fill, and agi- 
tate them violently for half an. hour; then 
throw the whole on a sieve, and receive the 
liquid in a jug; next boil the undissolved por- 
tion in water, 1 pint, for 20 minutes; strain, 
mix the decoction with the cold infusion, eva- 
porate tbe liquid to the consistence of a thin 
syrup, adding spice, salt, &c„ to taste, and pour 
the essence, whilst boiling hot, into bottles, 
jar& or (still better) tin cans, which must then 
be at once hermetically corked, sealed, or sol- 
dered up, and stowed away in a cold place. In 
tins state it will keep a long time. 

2, (Ellis.) Take of leau beef (sliced), a 
sufficient quantity to fill the body of a porter 
bottle ; cork it up loosely, and place it in a pot 
of cold water, attaching the neck, by means of 
a string, to the handle of the pot; boil for 1& 
to 2 Hours, then decant the liquid and skim it. 
Spices, salt, wine, brandy, &e,, may be added 
as before. Highly nutritious and sustaining. 

• Essence of Ber'gamot. See 0|L (Volatile). 

Essence, Bit'ter. Syn. Essentia amara, L. 
Prep. (Ph. Den.) Wormwood, 4 parts ; gen- 
tian root, bitter orange peel, and blessed thistle, 
of each, 1 part; rectified spirit 45 parts; 
digest a week. Toiii% and stomachic.— Do^e. 
i dr. to 2 drs. 

Essence of Calum'ba. Syn. Essentia oa» 
LtiMB.52, L. See Infusion of Calukra. 

Essence of Cam'phor, Syn. Camphor drops* 
Liquor op camphor, Concentrated essence 
op c., Concentrated solution km o* Conc. 

CAMPHOR ■ JULEP ; ESSENTIA 1 CAMPHQHiB, 

Liquor a*. L« &. ' ■ L. Prep. 
1. Camphor (clean), 4§<?z.; reo&ied spirit, l 
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gal.; dissolve. This forms tlie ‘essence oe 
camphor ’ and ‘liquor camphors 5 o£ the 
wholesale houses. About | fl. dr., added to 
fl, drs. of cold distilled water, forms (by 
agitation) a transparent aqueous solution of 
camphor, fully equal in strength to the filtered 
4 mistuea camphor®’ (camphor julep) of the 
Ph. L. The •above made with weaker spirit 
forms the ‘ spirit of wine and camphor ’ of the 
shops, 

2. Camphor, 1 oz,; rectified spirit, 10 oz. 
(by weight) ; dissolve. This forms the ‘ CON- 
CENTRATED ESSENCE OE CAMPHOR ’ of the 
wholesale druggists. 10 or 12 drops, added to 
1 fl. oz. of pure'cold water, make a transparent 
camphor julep, as before. There is a large 
quantity of these solutions of camphor sold by 
the London houses, who charge a considerable 
price for them. They are very convenient for 
preparing extemporaneous camphor julep or 
camphor mixture in dispensing. 

3. (Fordred.) Tincture of camphor, 13 fi. 
drs.; tincture of myrrh, i fl. dr.; rectified 
spirit, 18| fl. drs. ; mix. 1 fl. dr., added to 4 
fl. oz. of water, forms camphor julep. It has 
bqpn proposed to bleach the tincture of myrrh 
with animal charcoal, but this interferes with 
its proper action, 

4. (Homoeopathic.) See Cholera remedies, 
Nos, 6 & 7, page 335. 

6. (Houlton.) Spirit of camphor (Ph. L.), 
1 fl, oz. ; proof spirit, 7 fl. oz. 1 fl. dr., to 3 
fl, oz. of water, forms ‘camphor julep/ 

6. (Kedwood.) Camphor, 1 dr.; rectified 
spirit, oz. ; dissolve, and add of water, | oz. 

7. (Swediaur.) Powdered camphor, 1 dr.; 

water saturated with carbonic acid gas, 12 fl. 
oz, ; dissolve. 1 part of this solution, added to 
4 parts of water, forms ‘ camphor mixture/ 
See Camphor. * # 

Essence of Capsicum. See Essence oe 
Cayenne. 

Essence of Caraway. Syn. Essentia carui, 
L. Prep. From oil of caraway as essence op 
almonds. Its applications and uses are similar. 
An inferior kind is prepared by macerating the 
seeds in proof spirit. * # 

Essence of Car'damoms, Syn. Essentia 
OARPAMOMI, E. C. CONCENTEATA, L. Prep. 
From lesser cardamom seeds (ground in a 
pepper mill), 5f lbs. ; rectified spirit of wine, 
1 gal, ; digest for a fortnight, press, and filter., 

Obe. This preparation is very convenient 
for flavoring cordials, pastry, &e., and is very 
powerful. In the laboratory, it is frequently 
substituted for powdered cardamoms in making 
compound extract of cologynth, and has the ad- 
vantage of adding no inert matter to the pre- 
paration, whilst it imparts the characteristic 
odour of the seeds in a remarkable degree. 
When used in this way, it is not added to the 
extract until it is nearly cold and about to he 
Wen from the pan. Tlx? testa? or shells of the 
seed should be separated from the kernel^ as 
former are quite inert, and if used occasion 
ayfosaof spirit for no purpose. 


Essence of Cascarilla, Syn, Essentia cas- 
carill®, L. Prep. 1. Cascarilla (bruised), 
12 oz.; proof spirit, 1 pint; proceed either by 
digestion or percolation. The product is 8 
times the strength of the infusion of caseariUa 
(Ph. L.). 

2. See Ineusion (Concentrated). 

Essence of Casbia. Syn. Essentia cassi®, 
L. Prep. From oil or cassia, as essence of 
allspice or almonds. 

Essence of Cayenne". Syn. Essence of 

CAYENNE PEPPER, E. OF CAPSICUM, CONCEN- 
TRATED e. of c. ; Essentia capsici, Tinctura 
capsici concentrata, L. Prep. 1. Capsi- 
cum (recent dried pods, bruised), 3 lbs. ; recti- 
fied spirit, 1 gal. ; digest 14 days, press, and 
filter. Some persons prepare it by the method 
of displacement. 

2. Capsicum, i lb.; proof spirit, 1 pint; 
digest, as before. Weaker than No. 1. 

3. (Kitchener’s.) Cayenne pepper, 1 oz.; 
brandy, 1 pint ; digest, &c., as before. 

Obs. The product- of the first formula is a 
transparent, dark-co]oured liquid, having an 
[ intensely burning taste. One drop is sufficient 
to deprive a person of tbe power of speech for 
several seconds ; and a few drops will impart 
the rich pungency of cayenne to a large quan- 
tity of soup, sauce, or any other article. It 
forms the ‘essence of cayenne’ and the 
‘ conc. ess. of cayenne peefer’ of the Lon- 
don houses. It is principally used as a ‘ flavour- 
ing,’ and to make soluble cayenne pepper ; 
also in dispensing. It is fully 8 times as 
strong as the ‘tinctura capsici’ (Ph. L.). 
The product of the third formula is used exclu- 
sively for culinary purposes. The pods or 
fruit of Capsicum annrnni (capsicum, chilly), 
C. baccaium (bird pepper), and C.fmctescens 
(Guinea pods, red pepper), are indiscriminately 
used for this preparation, hut the first are 
those preferred for medicinal purposes; the 
others have similar properties, but are more 
pungent and acrimonious; hence the preference 
given to them in the preparation of cayenne 
pepper. See Pepper. * 

Essence of Ce'drat. See Oil (Volatile), 

Essence of Cel'ery. Syn. Essence of celery 
seed; Essentia aph, Ess. a. seminis, L. 
Prep. 1. From celery seed (bruised or ground), 
4£ oz,; proof spirit, 1 pint; digest a fortnight, 
and strain. n 

' 2. (Concentrated.) Celery seed, 7 oz. ; rec- 
tified spirit, 1 pint; digest as before. Very 
fine. Both are used for flavouring. 

Essence, Cephalic. See Headache Es- 
sence. ^ 

Essence of Cham'omile. Syn. Chamomile 
drops; Essentia anthemidis, E. cham®- 
apLi, E. c. alba, L. Prep, 1. From essential , 
oil of chamomile, as essence of allspice* Sto- 
machic and stimulant. — Pose. 5 to 30 drops; 
| fl. oz., shaken with about 1 pint of pure wafer, 
forms an excellent extemporaneous chamomile 
water, 

% Gentian root (slieed or bruised), 1 lb. ; 
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dried orange peel, l lb. ; proof spirit, 1 gal. ; 

• essential oil of chamomile, 3|- fl. oz. ; macerate 
a week. Slightly coloured. Some persons use 

1 lb. of quassia wood, instead of the gentian 
and orange peel. Both the above are sto- 
machic and tonic, and are favourite remedies 
in loss of appetite, dyspepsia, &c. — Dose. As 
the last, on sugar, or in a wine-glassful of wine 
or beer. 

N Essence of Chiret'ta. See Infusion (Con- 
centrated). 

Essence of Cinnamon. Syn. Essentia cin- 
N AMO MI, SPIEITTJS C. CONCENTRATUS, L. Drey. 

. 1. From oil of cinnamon, as essence op all- 
spice or ALMONDS. 

- 2. Cinnamon, 5 oz. ; rectified spirit, £- pint ; 

water, £ pint ; digest a week, and strain. In- 
ferior to the last. Essence of cassia is com- 
monly sold for it. 

Essence of Civ'et, 1 Syn. Essentia zibetiii, 
L, ‘Drey. 1. Civet (cut small), 1 oz. ; rectified 
spirit, 1 pint; as ESSENCE OP MUSK. 

2. Instead of rectified spirit use spirit of 
ambrette. Both are used in perfumery; 

I chiefly in combination with other substances. 

! Essence of Cloves. Syn. Essentia caryo- 
- 1 PHILLI, L. Drey. 1. (White.) From oil of 
cloves, as essence op allspice. Used as a 
w * flavouring/ 

2. (Coloured.) Cloves (bruised), 3| oz.; 
proof spirit, £ pint ; water, £ pint ; digest a 
week, and strain. Inferior to the last. It is 
8 times as strong as inpusion op cloves (Fh. | 
L.). Chiefly used in dispensing. 

Essence of Coffee. See Coppee. 
r Essence of Co'gnac. (kone'-yak). Syn. 
Brandy essence. Prey. From brandy oil, 

2 fl. oz. ; rectified spirit, 18 fl. oz. For fla- 
vouring malt spirit to imitate brandy. See 

: Oil. 

Essence of Cologne. Syn. Concentrated 
eau db Cologne ; Essentia Coloniensis, 
Aqua C. Conoentrata, L. Drey. 1.. By 
taking 8 times the quantity of the ingredients 
ordered for Cologne water, and using the 
strongest rectified spirit. 

2. Oils of lemon and cedrat, of each, 2 drs. ; 
oil of rosemary, 1 dr. ; oil of bergamotte, 1 oz. ; 
spirit of neroli, 2 fl. oz. ; purest rectified spirit, 

I 5 fl. oz. — Used as a condensed perfume. 

Essence of Coltsfoot, Drey. 1. (Ryan,) 
balsam of tolu, 1 oz. ; rectified»spirit, and com- 
pound tincture of benzoin, of each, 3 oz. ; dis- 
solve, and in a few days decant the clear 
portion. 

2. (Paris.) Equal parts of balsam of tolu 
and compound tincture of benzoin, with double 
the quantity of rectified spirit. 

3. Tincture of tolu, 5 fl. oz.; compound 
tincture of benzoin, 3 fl. oz. ; powdered^ sugar 
(quite dry), 1 oz. ; hay saffron, 1 dr.; digest a 
week, with frequent agitation, 

OU. Pectoral and stimulant. A quack 
remedy for consumption and most other 
diseases of the lungs, but unless assisted by 
occasional aperients, and in the absence of 


V 

fever, it is more likely to kill than .cure 
in these complaints. The last is the best 
formula. 

Essence of Cu'Tbebs. Syn. Concentrated 

ESSENCE OP CUBEBS ; ESSENTIA CUBEBiE, E. C. 
conoentrata, L. Drey. 1. Cubebs (bruised, 
or preferably ground in a pepper mill), f lb. ; 
rectified spirit, 1 pint ; digest 74* days, press, 
and filter. 

2. (Wholesale.) Cubebs, 4£ lbs.; rectified 
spirit, 1 gal. This essence has a very large 
I sale, and if carefully prepared from a good 
1 sample of the drug, is a most excellent pre- 
paration. Every fl. oz. represents 2| drs. of 
cubebs. — Dose. 1 to 3 drs. 

Essence of Cubebs (Oleo-resinous), Drey. 
(Dublanc.) Oleo-resinous extract of cubebs, 
1 oz. ; rectified spirit, 3 oz. ; dissolve. A very 
active and concentrated form of administering 
cubebs, which must not he confounded with 
the preceding preparation, which is the one 
always meant when ‘Essence of Cubebs' is 
ordered. — Dose. % dr. to 1 dr. 

Essence of Dill. Syn. Bill drops ; Essen- 
tia anethi, L. Drey. 1. From oil of dill, as 
ESSENCE OP ALLSPICE. 

2. Oil of dill, extract of dill, and salt of 
tartar, of each, £ oz, : rectified spirit, I pint; 
digest, and strain. Both the above are aro- 
matic and anti-flatulent. The first is commonly 
used as an adjunct to other medicines, espe- 
cially to purgatives for children. The second 
is a popular tonic and stomachic in the flatu- 
lent colic, dyspepsia, &c<, of women and chil- 
dren. — Dose. A few drop?, on sugar. 

Essence of Er'got. See Liquor op Ergot 
op Rye. 

Essence of Ergot (Ethereal). Syn. Essentia 
ERGOT2E ETHEEEA, E. SECALIS CORNUTI E., L. 
Prey. 1. (Mi*. Lever.). Ergot (powdered), 2 oz.; 
rectified sulphuric ether, 2 fl. oz.; digest a 
week, express the tincture, filter, and abandon 
the liquid to spontaneous evaporation ; lastly, 
dissolve the residuum in ether, 1 fl. oz. This 
is an expensive and troublesome formula. The 
following modification of it is both simpler and 
less expensive. m * 

2. Ergot (ground), 8 oz. ; ether, 16 fl. oz, ; 
prepare a tincture as before, and by a gentle 
heat distil off the ether in a retort connected 
with a well-cooled refrigerator, until 15 fl. oz* 
ghall have passed over; continue the eva- 
poration at a reduced heat until the re- 
mainder of the ether has passed qjf; lastly, 
dissolve the residuum, as soon as cold, in ether, 
4 fl. oz. 

Obs. Each fl. oz. represents 2 oz. of ergot. — 
Dose. 10 to 30 drops as a parturifacient, taken 
on sugar ; 3 to 5 drops as a haemostatic and 
emmenagogue, in haemorrhages, floodings, &c* 
It possesses all the acrid, narcotic principle of 
the ergot, but less of the hsemostatic principle 
than the ordinary essence, whilst it is much 
more costly. 

Essence of Fen'neL Essence op sweet 

PENNED; BgsropA PCTOUULk L* Prey. From 
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oil of fennel ( F&nieulum dulce ), as essence 
op allspice. 

Essence of Gen'tian. See Infusion op 
Gentian (Concentrated). 

Essence of Ginger. Syn . Concentrated 

TINCTURE OP GINGER, ESSENTIA ZINGIBERIS, 

Tinctusa z. poncenteata, L. Prep. 1. ITn- 
bleaclied Jamaica ginger (bruised), 5 oz. ; rec- 
tified spirit, 1 pint ; digest a fortnight, press, 
and filter. 

2. (Oxley’s * Concentrated essence op 
Jamaica ginger/) The same as the pre- 
ceding. with the addition of a very small quan- 
tity of essence of cayenne. The above possess 
only about 4 times the strength of tincture 
of ginger (Ph. L.) ; and though vended in the 
shops as essence of ginger, scarcely deserve the 
name. 

t S. As No. 1 (next article, below ), but using 
double the quantity of spirit. Very fine. 

4. (Kitchener’s.) Ginger (grated), 3 oz.; 
yellow peel of lemon (fresh), 2 oz. ; brandy, 
1J pint; digest 10 days. For culinary pur- 
poses, & c . See below . 

Essence of Ginger (Concentrated). Syn . 
Essentia zingiberis concentrata. Prep . 
1. Jamaica ginger (best unbleached, in coarse 
powder) and siliceous sand, equal parts, are 
sprinkled with rectified spirit of wiuo, q. s. to 
perfectly moisten them, and after 24 hours the 
mass is placed in a « percolator,’ and after re- 
turning the first runnings 2 or 3 times, the 
receiver is changed, and more rectified spirit 
poured on gradually, and at intervals, as re- 
quired, until as much essence is obtained as 
there has been ginger employed. 

Ohs. The quality of the product of the 
above formula is excellent, but the process 
» somewhat difficult to manage. The mass 
remaining in the percolator is treated with 
fresh spirit until exhausted, and the tincture 
so obtained is employed, instead of spirit, for 
making more essence with fresh ginger. Tbe 
but portion of spirit in the waste mass mav 
be obtained by adding a little water. Coarsely 
powdered charcoal is frequently used instead 
of sand, in which case* toe product has less 
colour j at the same time, however, a little of 
the flavour is lost. 

& ( Wholesale.) — a. Best unbleached Jamaica 
ginger (as last), 12 lbs. ; rectified spirit, 2f 
gaits., are digested together for 14 dsyrs, and* 
and strained tincture reduced by 
a steam or water bath, to exactly 
1 gal*I it is next cooled, and transferred as 
qmekly as possible into stoppered bottles, and 
the next % filtered. * * 

f odn J t . of ksfc fo ™ nla & a 
i»»t beatsbfW article, of immense strength, 

bv - < / V0Ur ‘ ? he «■«*» 

by a recent writer on pharmacy, that ‘the 

15 ^ strong , W has lost some of 
tie flavour of the gingfer,’ is evidently made 

irrif 8 *' “We were 
SS rf 4 to and publish this formula, 

•Pfcave employed it for yegw w the most 


extensive scale, and can conscientiously asset* 
that, for inexpensiveness, and the quality o 
the essence produced by it, it is unequalled b; 
any other. The process, though apparently 
complicated is, in reality, easily performed 
The spirit distilled over contains none of th< 
fragrant or aromatic principles of the ginger 
on the contrary, the little flavour it has re 
ceived (apparently from a species of etherea' 
oil) is rather disagreeable than otherwise, and 
is better got rid of than retained in tin 
essence. The spirit is used with advantage 
for preparing the common tincture of ginger, 
and several other articles. The cause of failure 
when this process is adopted is careless or 
awkward manipulation. When possible, hy- 
draulic pressure should he employed to express 
the tincture. * 2 oz. of this essence are regarded 
as equivalent to 3 oz. of the finest ginger, being 
fully twenty times as strong as the 4 tincture 
of ginger ’ (Ph. L.). A single drop, swal- 
lowed, will almost produce suffocation.” 
Cooley. 

5. From ginger (as last), 24 lbs.; rectified 
spirit, 6 galls.; make a tineture, as before, 
and reduce it by distillation to 1 gal.; then 
cool as quickly as possible out of contact with 
the air and add, of the strongest rectified spirit 
of wine, 1 gal. ; lastly, filter, if required. 
Quality resembles No. 2, a (nearly). « We are 
in the habit of applying the method developed 
in the last two formulas to the preparation of 
the essences of several other substances, the 
active principles of which are not volatile at a 
low temperature.” Cooley. 

Essence .of Grape. Prep. From grape oil, 
as essence of almonds. It is used to flavour 
brandy and wines. See Oil (Volatile). 

Essence of Guaiacfiim. Syn. Fluid extract 
OF GUAIACUM; ESSENTIA GUAIACI, ExTRAC- 
tum guaiaci fxuidum. L. Prep . Recent 
guaiacum shavings, from which the dust has! 
been sifted, 3 cwt., are exhausted by coction ini 
water, as in the preparation of an extract, 
using as little of that flnid as is absolutely ne- 
cessary ; the decoction is evaporated to exactly 
If gal, ; it is next stirred until cold, to prevent 
the deposit of resinous matter, when it is put 
into a bottle, and spirit of wine, 5 pints^is 
added ; the whole is then repeatedly agitated 
for a week, after which it is allowed to settle 
tor 7 or 8 day3, and the clear portion is de- 
canted into another bottle. 

, ?\ s \ Tilis preparation is frequently substi- 
tuted for guaiacum shavings in the prepara- 
feon of compound decoction of sarsaparilla, 
f essence is considered equivalent 

to 13 lbs. of guaiacum in substance. See De- 
coction of Sarsaparilla (Comp.). 

Esssence for the Handkerchief. See Essen- 
tia Odorata, &e. 

Essence for the Headache. Syn . Cephalic 
essence, ^Embrocation op ammonia. Dr. 
Hawkins embrocation. Ward’s Ward’s 

*°^ ME EmbBOCATIO 

AMMONIA?, F iTOTflWtovrmwiir T5T 
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Pbalica, L. Prep, 1. Oil of lavender 
(Mitcham), 1 dr.; camphor, 1 oz. ; liquor of 

* ammonia, 4 oz. ; rectified spirit, 1 pint ; dis- 
solve. Very fragrant and powerful. 

2. (Beasley.) Spirit of camphor, 2 lbs.; 

* strong water of ammonia, 4 oz.; essence of 
lemon, % oz. * 

3. (Redwood.) Camphor and liquor of am- 
jmonia, of each, 2 oz. ; oil of lavender, 4 drs. ; 

rectified spirit, 14 oz. Very fragrant. Stimu- 
lant and rubefacient. Used as a counter- 
irritant lotion in local pains, as headache, ear- 
ache, colic, &c. Compound camphor liniment 
is usually sold for it. See Liniment. 

Essence of Henbane. Syn. Essentia hy- 
osoyami, L. See Essence (Anodyne), Ho. 2. 

Essence of Hop. Syn . Essentia lupuli, 

E. HUMULI, Tincture lupuli concenteata, 
L, Prep. 1. Hew hops (rubbed small), 26& 
oz.; proof spirit, 1 quart; digest 24 hours, 
then distil over (quickly) 1 pint, and set the 
** distillate (spiritus lupuli) aside in a corked 
bottle; to the residuum add water, 1 pint; 
boil 15 minutes, cool, express the liquor, strain, 
and evaporate it as quickly as possible to dry- 
ness by the heat of a water hath, powder the 
residuum, and add it to the distilled spirit; 

, digest a week, and filter. 

\ 2. Lupulinic grains (yellow powder or lu- 

pulin of the strobiles), 5 oz. ; rectified spirit, 1 
pint; digest 10 days; express, and filter. 
Both the above are powerfully bitter, and 
loaded with the aroma of the hop. They are 
fully 8 times as strong as the ‘tinctuea lu- 
PULi’ of the Ph. L. A few drops added to a 
glassful of ale or beer render it agreeably bit- 
ter and stomachic. 

3. (Bee wee’s E. of hops.) Several noxious 
preparations under the name of extract of hops 
are sold by the brewer’s druggist. They are 
mostly semi-fluid extracts of quassia, gentian, 
and like powerful bitters. Of three of these 
articles which we have examined, one (for 
hJpale ape) consisted of the mixed extracts of 
quassia and chamomile; another was a prepa- 
ration of picric acid ; whilst a third strongly 
. recommended for poetee’) consisted of about 
equal parts of the extracts of bitter aloes, coc- 
culus indicus, and wormwood. A few years 
' ago one of these vile compounds was publicly 
advertised, and * warranted’ as being equal to 
100 times its weight in hops (J oz. to lbs.). 

1 Essence of Jargonelle' Pear. Syn. Peae 
| essence, Espbit pe jargonelle, &c. Prep. 
Prom pear oil (acetate of oxide of amyl), as 
ESSENCE op almonds. This is now largely 
employed to flavour confectionery and liqueurs, 
8ee Amyl and Oil (Volatile). 

Essence of Jas'mine. See Spieit and Oil 
(Volatile). 

Essence of Jessamine. See Spieit and Oil. 

Essence of Jon'quil. See Spieit and Oil. 

' Essence of Lav'ender. Syn. Essentia la- 
VANDTTL2E (oborata), L. Prep. 1. Oil of 
lavender (Mitcham), 2 oz.; rectified spirit 
“ (strongest), 1 pint. 


2. As the strongest Pau de lavende. See 
Spieit. 

Essence of Lavender (Red). See Spieit and 
Tincture. 

Essence of Lem'on. Syn. Essentia limonis, 
L. Prep . 1. See Oil (Volatile). 

2. (W. Procter.) Fresh oil of lemons, 1 fl. 
oz.; deodorised alcohol (strongest flavourless 
rectified), 8 fl. oz.; exterior yellow rind of 
lemons (fresh, oz.; digest 48 hours, and 
filter. Used for flavouring mixtures, pastry, 
&e. 

3. From oil of lemons, as essence OP all- 
spice. Used as the last. 

Essence of Lemon Peel. Syn. Essence op 

LEMON BIND, QUINTESSENCE OP L. P,; Bs- 
SENTIA CORTICIS LIMONIS, L. Prep. 1. Yel- 
low peel of fresh lemons, £ lb. ; spirit of wine, 

1 pint; digest for a week, press, and filter. 
Very fragrant. 

2. Yellow peel of fresh lemons, 1 lb. ; boil- 
ing water, \ gal. ; infuse 1 hour, express the 
liquor, boil down to % pint, cool, and add oil 
of lemon £ oz., dissolved in spirit of wine, 
1£ pint; mix, and filter. Used as the pre- 
ceding. 

Essence of Lov'age. Syn. Essentia le- 
ViSTicr, L. Prep. (Th. Wurt.) Lovageroot 
(levisticum officinale), 2 oz.; lovage seeds, 1 
oz. ; rectified spirit, 10 oz. ; digest a week, and 
filter. Aromatic, stomachic, and diaphoretic. 
— Dose. \ dr. to 1 dr. ; in dyspepsia, dropsies, 
<&c. 

Essence, Madden’s. Concentrated infusion 
of roses. 

Essence of Malt. See Colouring. 

Essence of Mint. Syn. Essence op spear* 
mint; Essentia mentsjs, E. m. spicatj:, 
E. m. viridis, L. r Prep . As essence OP 

PEPPERMINT. 

Essence of Musk. Syn. Essentia moschi, 
Tinctuea m. concenteata, L. Prep. 1. 
Grain musk, 2 oz., and boiling water, 1 pint, 
are digested together in a close vessel until 
cold, when rectified spirit of wine, 7 pints, is 
added; the vessel (preferably a tin bottle) 
being corked close, and tied over with bladder, 
the whole is digested, with frequent agitation, 
for 2 -months, in the sunshine (in summer), or 
in an equally warm 'situation in winter. At 
the end of the time the essence is decanted 
pud filtered. 

2. (Train musk, k oz.; rectified spirit of wine, 

2 pints; essence of ambergris, X fl. qp.; digest 
as before. 

3. Musk (from the bladder, rubbed very 
small), 5 oz.; civet, l^oz.; essence of amber- 
gris, 1 pint; spirit of ambrette, 1 gal.; as 
before. 

Obs. All the preceding formula! yield supe- 
rior essences, but the product of the last is of 
the very finest quality, and such as is seldom 
sold, except by the most celebrated, bouses, 
when it fetches a very high price- It is 
powerfully and deliciously odorous, and has 
received the approval of royalty itself, both in 
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these kingdoms and on the continent. The 
second formula also produces a very fine ar- 
ticle, but less choice than that just referred to. 
The digestion should he long continued, and 
on no account less than 3 weeks, as otherwise 
much fragrant matter is left undissolved. The 
addition of 1 fi. dr. of either liquor of ammo- 
nia or liquor c of pofcassa (the first is best) to 
each pint of the essence, vastly increases its 
fragrance. The essence of musk of the whole- 
sale London druggists is generally made by 
merely digesting the freshly emptied musk 
pods in rectified spirit. Sometimes a little (a 
very little) grain musk is added. See Essence 
Royale and Essence of Ambergris. 

4. (Guibourfc.) Musk, 1 part ; proof spirit, 
12 parts ; digest a fortnight, or longer. Used 
in dispensing, <fcc. 

Essence of Musk Seed. See Essence b’Am- 

BRETTE, 

Essence of Mus'tard. Syn. Essentia sina- 
FIS, L. Prep. (Whitehead’s.) Black mustard 
seed (bruised), and camphor, of each, 2 oz. ; 
oil of rosemary, 3 drs. ; balsam of tolu, 1 dr. ; 
annatfo, £ dr. ; digest a week, and filter. 

Jlssence of Myr'tle. Syn. Essence op mye- 
TEE BLOSSOMS ; ESSENCE BE MYRTE, ESPRIT 
be M., Fr. Prep. Myrtle tops (in blossom), 
2£ lbs.; proof spirit, 9 Spirits ; digest 3 days, 
then distil 1 gal. A pleasant porfume. Bee 
Oil (Volatile). 

Essence of Heroin Syn, Essence be 

FLEURS n’ORANGES, ESPRIT BE F. B’O., Fr. 
Prep. 1. Meroli, 3 drs.; rectified spirit of 
wine, 1 pint ; mix. A delicious perfume. 

2. Oil of orange, 2 drs. ; orris root (bruised), 
i oz , ; ambergris, 10 grs. ; ueroli, 33 drops ; 
spirits of wine, 1 pint; digest 14 days, and 
filter. Very fragrant, but less * chaste’ than 
the last. * 

Essence of Nut'meg. Syn, Essentia my- 
EISTICASj E. 3MT. MOSCBATiE, E. NUCIS M., L. 
Prep. From essential oil of nutmeg, as es- 
sence of allspice. Used as flavouring or 
zest by cooks, liqueuristes, and confectioners. 

Essence, Odontalgic. Bee Toothache Es- 
sence. * 

# Essence d’CEillets. [fr,] Prep. From 
cinnamon, 3 oz . ; cloves, 11 oz. ; (both well 
bruised j) rectified spirit, 1 quart ; digest for a 
week. Oil of doves and spirit of cloves also 
bear tins name in some places. 

Essence of Cpium. See Anodyne Essence, ’ 
Mo. 1. Black drop and Rousseau’s lau* 
Banum have also been Bometimes so called. 

Essence of 0'range. Syn, Essentia au- 
BANTII, h. Prep. As ESSENCE OF LEMON. 

Essence of Orange Peek Syn, Essentia 
corticxs aueantii, L. Prep. 1, (Golden.) 
Fresh yellow rind of orange* 4 oz.; rectified 
spirit and water, of each, k pint ; digest for a 
week, press, filter, and add of sherry wine, 1 
quart. A pleasant liquenr. 

%, (Saeeharated.) See Qleo-saccharum, 

1 Essence d’Orient. [Fr.] A pearly looking 
tesbataaee, found at the base of the scales of 


the blay or bleak, a small fish of the genus 
cyprinus. 

Prep . The scales are scraped from the fish 
into a tub containing water, and after agita- 
tion and repose the fluid is poured off, . and its 
place supplied with fresh water, and this in its 
turn, after agitation and repose, is also poured 
off. This part of the operation is .“repeated 
till the c essence’ and scales are perfectly freed 
from impurities, when the whole is thrown on 
a sieve, which retains the latter, but allows 
the former to flow through. After repose for 
a short time, the essence is obtained as a de- 
posit at the bottom of the vessel. 

Ohs, Essence d’Orient has a bluisli-white 
and pearly aspect, and is employed to cover 
the interior of glass bubbles and heads, in 
imitation of pearls and mother-of-pearl. Its 
tendency to putrefaction, while in the moist 
state, may be obviated by the addition of a 
little liquor of ammonia. 

Essence of Patchouli. Syn . Essence by 
patchoulie, Esprit be pouch a pi^r, Fr. 
Prep. 1. Indian patchouli (leaves or foliaeeous 
tops), 2^ lbs.; rectified spirit, 9 pints ; digest 
fora week; add, of water, 1 gaL; oil of lavender 
(Mitcham), 3 drs.; common sab* 2 lbs.; agitate 
well together, distil over (rapidly) 1 gallon, 
and add of essence of musk, 3£ fl. drs. A very 
fashionable perfume. Essence of patchouli, 
thus prepared, has been largely used, both at 
court and by the nobility generally. ^ 

2. Patchouli, 3 oz. ; rectified spirit, 1 pint ; 
digest a week, press, and filter. A still com- 
moner kind is made with proof spirit. 

Essence of Pear. Syn . Essence op Jar- 
gonelle. 

Essence of Pen'nyroyal. See Essentia pit* 
legii, E. MENTH/E p., L. Prep . From penny- 
royal {Mentha pulegiim), as essence of pep- 
permint. Stimulant, carminative, and era- 
menagogue. Used in dispensing, especially to 
make extemporaneous pennyroyal water. 

Essence of Peppermint. Syn . Essentia 
MENTHJE PIPERIT2E (B. P.) L. Prep . 1. (B. P.) 

011 of peppermint, 1 part; reHified spirit, 4 
parts. Mix. — Pose. 10 to 20 minims. 

2. To the last add of herb peppermint, pars- 
ley leaves, or spinach leaves (preferably one of 
the first two), £ oz., and digest for a week, or 
until sufficiently coloured. Sap green (10 or 

12 grs., rubbed up with a teaspoonful of hot 
water) is also used for the same purpose. A 
delicate light green* 

3. (Ph. U* S.) Oil of peppermint, 2 fl. oz, ; 
rectified spirit, 16 fl. oz. 

Obs. Essence of peppermint is not con- 
ceived to he good by the ignorant* unless it 
has a pale-greenish tint, which they take as a 
proof pf its being genuine. The most harm- 
less way of tinging it is that indicated above. 

A little green mint or parsley will, indeed, be 
found to improve the flavour* These additions 
are quite harmless. The practice of using 
cupreous salts, adopted by some lazy and un- 
principled makers, is unpardonable, and admits 
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of no excuse, even a lame one, as not the least i 
advantage, either of convenience, cost, or ap- i 
pearance, results from such a practice, while < 
the colouring matter, though small in quan-. i 
tity, is nevertheless sufficient to impart a : 
noxious quality to the liquid. This fraud < 
may he detected by the addition of liquor of 
ammonia in excess, which will strike a bluish 
or greenish-blue colour when copper is pre- 
sent. 

Essence of peppermint (like that of most of 
the other aromatic oils) is cordial, stimulant, 
and stomachic. A few drops (10 to 30) on 
sugar, or mixed with a little water or wine, is 
an excellent remedy in flatulence, colic, nausea, 
sickness, &c. It is also extensively used as a 
•favouring ingredient by cooks, confectioners, 
and druggists. A few drops, well agitated 
with half a pint of cold water, form an excel- 
lent extemporaneous peppermint water. 

The formulae 1 and 2, generally the latter, 
are those employed by the respectable portion 
of the London trade. The various published 
receipts for this and similar essences, ordering 
the essential oil in a larger proportion than 
that directed above, are never adopted in prac- 
tice, and their products (often impossible com- 
binations) exist only in the imaginations of the 
writers. 

Essence of Pimen'to. See Essence op All- 
spice. 

Essence of Pine-apple. Prom pine-apple oil 
(butyric ether, butyrate of ethyl), as essence 
op almonds, It forms a delicious flavouring 
for liqueurs, confectionery, rum, &c. See 
Etheb and Oil (Volatile). 

Essence of Qnas'sia. Syn. Essentia QUAS- 
SIA, L. Prep. 1. From quassia (sliced), 1| 
oz. ; proof spirit, 1 pint ; digest 10 days, and 
filter. % fl. dr. added to 71 fl. drs. of water, 
forms the infusion of quassia of the Ph. L. — 
Dose . & dr., in water or wine, an hour before 
a meal? as a stomachic tonic, in dyspepsia, loss 
of appetite, &c., particularly when complicated 
with gout; 1 to 2 drs., three or four times daily, 
as a febrifuge and antiseptic, in intermittents, 
putrid fevers, &c. 

2. (Beeweb’s*) — a . From powdered quassia 
(sprinkled with a little rum) and “foots” 
(coarse moist sugar or sugar bottoms), equal 
parts, reduced to the consistence of a semi- 
fluid extract by the addition of a few spoon- 
fuls of water* For ale. 

b. From powdered quassia, 1 part ; burnt 
sugar colouring, 2 parts; well stirred together. 
For porter and stout. Both are used by frau- 
dulent brewers as substitutes for hops* 

Essence of Quin'ine, Syn Essentia quin.®, 
L. Prep. From disulphate pf quinine, 1£ oz.; 
rectified spirit, £ pint; digest with warmth, 
gradually dropping in a little dilute sulphuric 
acid (avoiding excess), and employing constant 
agitation, until the whole is dissolved. 1 fl. dr., 
added to 7 fl* drs. of proof spirit, forms the 
1 tinctube of QUININE* (Ph. L.). Every fl* dr. 
contains 8 grs.. of disulphate of quinine, or, 


about 10 grs. of the neutral sulphate. If more 
sulphuric acid is added than is sufficient to 
dissolve the salt (i. e. convert it into a neutral 
sulphate), the solution is apt to deposit part of 
it on keeping, owing to the gradual formation ^ 
of ether, by the action of the excess of acid on ' 
the alcohol. 

Essence of Eat'afia. The same as Essence of 
Almonds. So called from being used to flavour 
ratifias, noyeau, and other liqueurs. 

Essence of Ehu'barb. Syn. Essentia ehei, 
L. Prep. From rhubarb (in powder) and sili- 
ceous sand, of each, 5 oz. ; proof spirit, 1 pint; 
by the method of displacement. Every fl. oz. 
represents the active virtues of 2 drs. of rhu- 
barb. 

Essence of Kondele'tia. Prep. 1 . Essence 
(oil) of bergamotte, essence (oil) of lemon, and 
oil of cloves, of each, 1 dr. ; otto of roses, 10 
drops ; rectified spirit, 1 pint. 

2. To the last add, of oil of lavender, 1 dr. ; 
neroli, 15 drops. A very fashionable and agree- 
able perfume. 

Essence of Eo'ses. Syn. Essentia bosas 
(odobata), L. Prep, 1 . Attar of roses (genuine), 
2 drs.; alcohol, 1 pint; agitate frequently until 
they unite. 

2. Attar of roses, 1 oz.; rectified spirit, 1 
gal. ; mix in a close fbssel, and assist the so- 
lution by placing it in a bath of hot water* 
(See Essence of Musk.) As soon as the 
spirit gets warm, take it from the water and 
shake it till quite cold ; the next day filter. 
— Obs. Unless the spirit of wine is of more 
than the common strength, it will not retain 
the whole of the otto in solution in very cold 
weather, 

3. To each pint of either of the preceding, 
add, of oil of bergamotte, 80 drops ; neroli and 
essence of jnusk, of each, 20 drops. 

41 Petals of roses, 3 lbs., digest in spirit of 
: wine, 5 quarts, for 24 hours ; distil to dryness 
i in a water hath; digest the distilled spirit on 
I 2 lbs. of fresh r<^e petals, as before, and repeat 
, the whole process of maceration and distilla- 
> tion a third, fourth, fifth, and sixth time, or 
oftener, the last timp only drawing over 1 
l gal., which is the es&nce. Each of the above 
’ is very superior. The last has a peculiar deli- 
L cacy of flavour, when the spirit used to make 
• it is pure. 

Essence of Boses '(Bed). Syn. Essentia eos$ 
'(bube*), Tinctuba e.concentbata, L. Prep. 

: From rose leaves, 1 lb. ; proof spirit, 1 gal. 3 
. digest for 14 days, press, strain, add concen- 
- trated acetic acid, fl* drs.; mix well, and the 
next day filter. Used to make extemporaneous 
, sybuf and honey o/eoses, &c. Smells, co- 
; lours, and tastes, strongly of the flower. Cost* 

, CENTEATED INFUSION OF EOSES is, sold Under 
3 the same name. 

fc Essence of Bose'mary. Syn* Essentia 
, eosemaeini, L* Prep. From oil of rosemary, 
3 as essence of ALLSPICE. Use# m a per- 
*. fume ; also to make .extemporaneous rosemary 
c] water* < > 4 , $ , 
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Essence Eoyale. [Fr.] Prep. 1 . (Soubei- 
ran.) Ambergris, 40 grs.; musk, 20 grs.; civet 
and carbonate of potassa, of each 10 grs. ; oil 
of cinnamon, 6 drops ; oil of rhodium and otto 
of roses, of each, 4 drops; rectified spirit of 
wine* 4 fl. oz. (say £ pint) ; macerate for 10 
days or longer. Antispasmodic and aphrodisiac. 
A few drops o* sugar, or in syrup of capillaire. 

2. See Essence op Ambergris. 

Essence of Sarsaparilla. Syn. Concentrated 

ESSENCE OP SARSAPARILLA; ESSENTIA SAES^I j 
E. sarsaparilla, L. Prep. 1 . Sarsaparilla 
root (best red Jamaica), 2 £ lbs., is carefully 
decorticated, the bark reduced to coarse pow- 
der, and digested for a week or 10 days in 
sherry, £ pint, and rectified spirit, £ pint, with 
frequent agitation ; after which the essence is 
expressed, and in a week the clear portion is 
decanted from the sediment. A very elegant 
preparation. £ fi. dr,, added to 7 fl. clrs. of 
wafer, forms 1 fi. oz. of a solution of equal 
strength to decoction of sarsaparilla of the 
Ph, I*. Every fl. oz. represents the active 
principles of 2 oz. (= 2 oz. 35 grs., avoir.) of 
sarsaparilla root. In other words, it is twice 
as^sfcrong as the root, and 16 times as strong 
a "the decoction. 

2. Alcoholic extract of sarsaparilla, 7 oz. ; 
sherry, -f pint; rectified fpirit, £ pint; dissolve, 
and filter. Strength as the last. 

(Boral.) Alcoholic extract, 4 oz. ; sherry 
wine, 1 pint; dissolve and filter. About 3 fl. drs,, 
added to water, 1 pint, form an extempora- 
neous decoction, 

4* (Ouibourt.) Alcoholic extract, 4 oz. ; 
white wine, 1 lb. Strength the same as Nos. 1 
and 2 (nearly). 

5, (Hening.) Sarsaparilla (bruised, 10 oz. ; 
distilled water, 6 pints; macerate at a tempera- 
ture of 120 ° Fahr, for six hours, ajid strain ; 
repeat with the same quantity of fresh water; 
mix the liquors, and evaporate in china vessels 
at 160° Fahr. If reduced to 10 fl. oz. (or to 9 
fl. oz., with 1 fi, oz. of rectified spirit added), 

1 fl, dr., mixed with 7 fl. drs. of water, will he 
equal to the decoction of the usual strength. 

If reduced to 5 fl. oz., 1 fl. dr. will he equal to 

2 fl. oz. of the decoction, • 

6 . The bark separated from sarsaparilla root, 

2 f lb®., is exhausted with water as last ; the 
hqmd Is evaporated, as quickly as possible, in 
n water . hath, to 16 fl. oz., and when cold, 
mixed with rectified spirit, 4 fl. oz. Strength*: 
Mine as No. 1 , & 

* n ^ 0 * ® * s evaporated to 
1 G£ & oz., and when cold mixed with sherry, 

* a we€ k the clear portion is de- 

canted from the sedimeJt. Strength same as 

P le h 2, 6 , and 7, have 

each m turns been extensively employed bv us 
m 4 J* e Moratory, with the most satisfactory 
remits, See Liquor 05 Samasaeima. 

Swaos of Sarsaparilla (Compound). Sun 
Xmmu BAESAPAsnjui coatposiTA, E. 

I a, L. Prep. 1 . One pint of No. 1 , 2 , 


6, or 7 {above), is triiurdted with the extract 
prepared from mezereon bark, 3£ oz., and ex- 
tract of liquorice, 4 oz. ; when mixed, it is re- 
turned to the bottle, and essence of guaiacum, 
1£ fl. dr., and oil of sassafras, 20 drops, are 
added ; the whole is then well agitated for at 
least 15 minutes, and after a peek's repose the 
clear portion is decanted, as before. £ fl. dr., 
with 7£fl. drs. of water, forms extemporaneous 
compound decoction of sarsaparilla. 

2. (Cadet.) Sarsaparilla (bruised), 8 oz.; hot 
water, q. s. ; exhaust the root by successive 
macerations ; unite the liquors, and evaporate 
to 10 fl. oz. ; strain, and add, when cold, of 
alcohol (*842) and tinctures of guaiacum and 
mezereon, of each, 4 fl. drs.; white wine, 1 fl. oz. ; 
oil of sassafras, 12 drops ; extract of liquorice, 
2 drs. ; agitate, and after repose decant as be- 
fore. This is nearly 8 times as strong as ‘dec. 
SARSiB co./ — Ph. L. The first is the best 
formula. See Liquor op Sarsaparilla 
(Compound). 

Essence of Sa"vory Spices. Prep. 1. Black 
pepper, 4 oz. ; powdered turmeric, 3 drs. ; co- 
riander seeds, 1£ dr. (all ground and genuine) ; 
oil of pimento, 1£ fl. dr.; oils of nutmeg, cloves, 
cassia and caraway, of each, £ dr. ; rectified 
spirit, 1 pint; digest, with agitation, for a fort- 
night. Very fine. 

2. Black pepper, 3 oz.; allspice, 1£ oz. ; nut- 
megs and burnt sugar, of each, £ oz. ; cloves, 
cassia, coriander, and caraway seeds, of each 
1 dr. (all bruised or ground) ; rectified spirit, 

1 pint ; digest, with agitation, as before, for 
14s days, press, and filter. Used as a flavour- 
ing. When made with proof spirit or brandy, 
and only £ the above weight of spice, it is 
called ‘tincture op savort spices/ 

Essence of Sen / na. See Liquor and Infu- 
sion (Concentrated). 

Essence of Smoke, See Westphalian Es- 
sence. 

Essence of Soap. Syn. Spirit op soap, 
Shaving- pluil- Esprit he savon, Essence 
he savon, Essence rovale pour paire la 
barbe, Fr. ; Essentia- saponis, Tinctura 
saponis concentbata, L. Prep. 1. Castile 
soap (m shavings), 4 oz. ; proof spirit, 1 pint; 
dissolve, and add a little perfume. 

2. Venetian soap, f lb. ; salt of tartar, 1 oz. ; 
benzoin, £ oz. ; spirit of wine, 1 gal. 

3. Best soft soap, £ lb. ,* boiling water, 1 pint ; 
dissolve, cool, anti add, oils of cinnamon (cassia), 
verbena, and neroli, of each, 6 drops ; dissolved 
m rectified spirit, 1 pint; mix well, and if not 
perfectly transparent, add a little more strong 

or filter through blotting paper, 

Obs. This alcoholic solution of soap Is chiefly 
used for shaving, and is very convenient in 


S b0 f “of the above pTSesfli 
drops of essence of musk or ambergris, or 30 
drops of any of the perfumed spirits, or 3 drops 

matic essential oils, may be added, -when a cor- 
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responding name is given to the preparation, 
as esprit de savon, de la rose, &c. 

4. (P. Cod.) White soap, 3 oz. ; carbonate of 
potassa, 1 dr.; proof spirit, 12 oz,; dissolve. 
Used medicinally. They are all used as fric- 
tions, &c. 

5. (Camphorated, — G uihourt.) White soap, 

3 parts ; camphor, 1 part ; spirit of rosemary, 
16 parts; dissolve. A variety of opodeldoc. 
Used as an embrocation in rheumatic pains, . 
sore throat, &c. 

Essence of Soup Herhs. Syn. Spirit op soup 

HERBS, CONC. TINOTUEE OP S. H., &C. Prep. 

(Kitchener’s.) Lemon thyme, winter savory, 
sweet marjoram, and sweet bazil, of each 1 oz. ; 
lemon peel (grated), and eschalots, of each, 
i oz. ; bruised celery seed, £ oz. ; proof spirit or 
brandy, 1 pint ; digest for 10 days or a fort- 
night. A superior flavouring essence for soups, 
gravies, &c. See Essence op Savoury 
Spices. 

Essence of Spear'mint, See Essence op 
Mint. 

Essence of Sprats. Syn. Essence op 
British anchovies. From pickled sprats 
(British anchovies), as Essence op Ancho- 
vies, for which it is commonly sold. 

Essence of Spruce. Syn. Fluid extract 
op spruce; Essentia abietis, Extractum 
a. pluidum, L. Prep. A decoction of the 
young tops of the black spruce-fir (Abies 
nigra), evaporated to the consistence of a 
thick syrup. Used to make spruce beer, 
&%. 

Essence, Toothache. Syn. Essentia odon- 
talgia, L. Prep. 1. Acetate of morphia, 

\ dr.; tincture of pellitory of Spain (made 
with rectified spirit), 2 fl. oz. ; acetic acid (gla- 
cial), 4 fl. drs. ; dissolve, and add of oil of cloves, 
6 fl. dr. 

2, (Redwood.) Pellitory, ■§ lb. ; extract of 
belladonna, 2 drs. ; rectified spirit, 1 pint ; digest 
14 days, strain, and add, of hyponitrous ether, 
1 oz. ; oil of wine, £oz.; oil of cloves, 2 drs. 
See Props (Odontalgic). 

Essence of Tuberose. Prep. The flowers 
are stratified with sheep’s or cotton wool, im- 
pregnated with the purest oil of ben or of olives, 
in an earthen vessel, closely covered, and kept 
for 12 hours in a water bath; the flowers are 
then removed, and fresh ones substituted, and 
this is repeated until the oil (kuile au tube- 
rose) is sufficiently scented. The wool or 
cotton is then mixed, with the purest spirit of 
wine, and distilled in a water hath ; or it is 
first digested in a warm situation, and in a 
well-closed vessel, for several days, during the 
whole of which time frequent agitation is 
had recourse to. A similar plan is followed 
for the preparation of essences of jasmine, 
violets, and other like flowers. See Spirit. 

Essence of Turtle. Syn. Essence op 
green turtle. Prep. From essence of 
anchovies and shallot wine, of each, 3 oz. ; basil 
wine, £ pint; mushroom ketchup, & pint; the ] 
juice of 2 lemons ; the yellow peel of 1 lemon ; j 


curry powder, { oz. ; digest for a week. Used 
to impart the flavour of turtle to soups and 
gravies. 

Essence of Tyre. See Hair Bye. 

Essence of Vanilla. Syn. Essentia vanill®, 
Tincture v. concentrata, L. Prep. 1. Va- 
nilla (cut small), 2 oz.; rectified spirit, 1 pint, 
digest a fortnight. 

2. (Wholesale.) Vanilla, 2 lbs.; rectified spirit, 

, 1 gal. ; proceed as for essence op musk. Very 
superior. 

3. Vanilla (best), $ lb.; spirit of ambrette, 1 
quart ; cloves, 30 grs. ; grain musk, 7 grs. ; as 
last. Much esteemed. It is chiefly used as a 
perfume and for flavouring. 

Essence of Verbe'na. Syn. Essence op 
LEMON- GRASS, E. OP CITRONELLE ; ESSENTIA 
VERBENiE, L. Prep. 1. From oil of lemon 
grass or verbenas (Andropogon citratum ), as 
ESSENCE OP ALLSPICE. 

2. To the last add, of essences of ambergris 
and bergamotte (oil), of each, 1 fl, dr.; ncroli, 
£ fl. dr. 

3. To No. 1 add, of oils of lavender and ber- 
' gamotte, of each, £ dr. ; essence of vanilla, 2 fl. 

drs. A powerful and refreshing perfume. *• 

Essence of Vi'olet. Syn. Essentia viol®, 
L.; Essences des -siolettes, Fr. See Es- 
| sence op Tuberose and Spirit. 

Essence of Vittie Vayr. Syn. Essence op 
; vetiver ; Essence de vittie vayr double, 

! Fr. Prep. 1. Vittie vayr or enseus (the root of 
Andropogon muricatus, cut small and bruised), 
3 lbs. ; proof spirit, 9 pints ; digest a week, add 
of water, 5 pints, and the next day distil over 1 
gal. of essence. 

2. To the last, before distillation, add, of 
otto of roses, £ dr. ; eau de melisse (spirit of 
balm), £ pint ; and proceed as before. Used 
as pi perf uftie. In 1831 it was much employed 
in Paris as a prophylactic of cholera. 

Essence, Volatile (Acetic). Syn. Pungent 
ACETIC ESSENCE; ESSENTIA VOLATILIS ACE- 
TICA, L. Aronfatic vinegar. 

Essence, Volatile (Ammoniacal). Syn. Pun- 
gent AMMONIACAL ESSENCE, AROMATIC AM- 
MONIAOAL E. ; ESSES^fltA VOLATILIS, E. V. AM- 
MONIACALIS, E. V. AR03IATICA, &C., L. Prep. 
1. Oil of cinnamon, 6 drops ; otto of roses, 12 
drops ; oil of cloves, 1 fl. dr. ; essence of berga- 
motte, 2 fl, drs. ; oil of lavender (Mitcham), 4 fl, 
drs. ; egpence of musk, 5 fl. drs, ; liquor of am- 
monia (strongest), 1 pint ; mix in a cold place, 
and shake the bottle until the wholte is com- 
bined. 

2. Essence of violets and oil of cinnamon, of 
each, 12 drops ; neroliy essence of jasmine, and 
otto of roses, of each £ dr, ; oil of lavender, 1 
dr. ; essence royale and essence (oil) of berga- 
motte, of each, 2£ drs. ; liquor of ammonia 
(strongest), 1 pint; as the last. 

3. Oilsot lemon and bergamotte, of each, fl fl. 
drs. ; oil of lavender, l^fl. dr,; otto of roses, 1 
fl. dr. ; oils of cassia neroli. Cloves, and eedrat, 
of each, £ ffidr.; Oil of Sandal wood* 1$ drops ; 
liquor of ammonia (strongest), 1 pint 

* • ■* 39 
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4. Essence of bergamotte, 6 fl. drs. ; oil of la- 
vender, 4 fl. drs. ; oil of cloves, 3 fl. drs. ; oil of 
cassia, 1| fl. dr. ; oil of verbena (lemon grass), 
1 fl. dr. ; otto of roses, 30 drops ; liquor of am- 
monia, 18 fl. o z. 

5. (Redwood.) Oil of bergamotte, 3 oz. ; es- 
sence of lemonp, 2 oz. ; oil of lavender, 6 drs. ; 
essence of jasmine, 4 drs.; Oil of sassafras, 3 drs, ; 
Oil of neroli, 2 drs.; otto of roses, II dr. ; oil of 
origanum and essence of ambergris, of each, 1 
dr. ; music, 20 grs. ; macerate for a week, and 
decant the clear portion. It is added to the 
strongest liquor of ammonia in proportion of 
oz. to the pint. 

Ohs. The above are used to fill smelling- 
bottles. They are all very fragrant and re- 
freshing. 

Essence, Ward’s. See Headache Essence. 

Essence of Water-fen'nel. Syn. Essentia 

PHELLANDRI AQUATICI, E. FCENICULIS A., L. 
Prep. (Cottcreau.) Water-fennel seeds (fine- 
leaved water-hemlock, bruised), 1 oz.; proof 
spirit, 4 fl. oz. ; digest. Narcotic and pectoral. 
— Dose. 5 to 25 drops, combined with hark ; 
in phthisis, &c. 

Essence, Westphalian. Essence or smoke, 
E. OF WOOD-SMOKE, CAMBRIAN ESSENCE, 
Smoking fluid ; Essentia fuliginis, &c., 
L« Drop. 1. Crude or erapyreumatic pyrolig- 
neous acid, 1 pint; sugar colouring, 2 oz.; 
dissolve, and in a week decant the clear 
portion. 

2. Tar, 3 drs. ; sugar colouring, 2 oz. ; hot 
crude pyroligneous acid, 1 pint ; agitate con- 
stantly for 1 hour, and after repose decant the 
clear portion. 

8. Acetic acid (Ph. L.), 1 pint; creasote, 5 
drs, ; mix. White. 

4 Barbadoes tar, i oz.; burnt sugar and 
common salt, of each, 1 oz. ; strong pickling 
vinegar, £ pint; port or cider wine, \ pint; di- 
gest as before. Inferior to the preceding. 
Used to impart a smoky flavour to meat, fish, 
Ac., by brushing it over them, or adding a 
little to the brine in which they are pickled. 

Essence of Worm' wood. Syn. Essentia 
amaba, E. absinthii, jfe. # Prep. 1. Extract of 
Wormwood, 4 oz. ; oil of wormwood, I oz. ; rec- 
tified spirit, 1 pint; digest a week, and*filter. 
Tonic, stomachic, and vermifuge,— Dose. JO 
drops to a teaspoonful. 

# 2. (Van Mens.) Tincture of wormwood, X 
pint; salt of wormwood, 5 drs.; extract of 
wormwood, I dr*; digest as before.— Dose. 
to fl. dr. 1 

Flavouring Essences. Syn. Culinary es- 
sences, Sficr Essences bob the table, 
&c. Those need by cooks, confectioners, liqueur- 
ists, &i\ f are all made by either dissolving 1 fl. 
oz. of the essential oil of the particular sub- 
stance in I pint of rectified spirit, Or by di- 
gesting 4 to 6 oz. of the bruised spice, or 5 to 
10 tm. of the dried herif, in a like quantity (1 
gat) of spirit. The first method is preferable, 
from being the least troublesome, and yielding 
-tautest product. They are commonly la- 


belled e CONCENTRATED ESSENCE OE •’ An 

inferior article, vended under the names of 
f ESSENCES OE CULINARY HERBS,’ ‘ CULINARY 
TINCTURES,’ 1 TINCTURES EOR KITCHEN USE,’ 

&c., are prepared from half the above quantity 
of oil or spice, infused in a pint of proof spirit 
or British brandy. The principal compounds 
of this class are the essences of allspice, cara- 
way, cardamoms, cassia, cayenne, celery seed, 
cinnamon, cloves, coriander seed, fennel, garlic, 
ginger, lemon peel, mace, marjoram, nutmegs, 
orange peel, peppermint, spearmint, sweet " 
basil, and the like. The whole of these are 
employed to flavour soups, gravies, sweet- 
meats, pastry, wines, mulled wines, liqueurs, 
&c. 

Essences, Flower. Those for which separate 
formulae are not given in this work, may most 
of them be made from the essential oil of the 
flowers and rectified spirit, as the last ; or by 
digesting the flowers (crushed or bruised), 3 to 
5 lbs., in proof spirit, 2 galls., for a few days, 
and then drawing over, by distillation, 1 gal. 
For the essences of those flowers which are not 
strongly odorous, the spirit thus obtained is 
distilled from a like quantity of flowers, a 
second, and a third time, or even oftener. The 
essences of other organic substances, whose fra- 
grant principles are volatile, may be prepared 
in the same manner. A small quantity of some 
other odorous essence is frequently added to 
the product, to enrich or modify the fragrance. 
See Flowers and Essences by Infusion. 

Essences, Fra'grant. See Flower essences 
(above), Essentia Odorata, Perfumery, &c. 

, Essences, Fruit. See Essences of Apple, 
Pine-apple, Jargonelle, &c. 

Essences by Infu'sion. This term, among 
perfumers, is commonly applied to those es- 
sences, eaux, and esprit?, which are prepared 
by digesting the ingredients in the spirit used 
as the vehicle for the aroma, in opposition to 
; those obtained by ‘distillation,’ or by ‘contact,’ 

! or * pressure.’ Thus, the essences of amber- 
gris, musk, and Vanilla, are of this class. 

Essences, Yi'nous. Syn . Essentia vinosa, 
L. These are prepared in a similar way to the 
wines (vina) of the pharmacopoeia, by using 8 
times the usual quantity of ingredients, and 
the very strongest sherry wine. 1 fl. dr., added 
to 7 fl. drs. of wine or water (properly the first 
only), forms aq, extemporaneous imitation of 
the officinal yina medicata. Some of the 
above are largely used in dispensing, and by 
travellers. See Liquor and Wine. 

Essentia Bi'na, See Colouring. 

Essentia Gdora'ta, Prep. 1. Oil of lavender, 

1 dr.^ oils of cloves, cassia, and bergamot, of 
each, | dr. ; neroli, 20 drops ; essence royale, % 
n» drs, ; rectified spirit, | pint ; mix. 

2. (Redwood.) English oil of lavender, 48 
drops; oil of doves,, 32 drops; oil of orange 
peei, 16 drops; oil of bergamotte and' sweet 
splnt of mtre, of each, 8 drops; nil of vellow 
sandal-wood, neroli, and otto of roses, of each, 

2 : drops; oil of cinnamon, I drop ; rectified 
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spirit, and esscneo of ambergris and musk, of 
each, 1 oz. ; honey water, 8 oz, ; mix. Used 
as a perfume for the handkerchief, &c. The 
last form seems unnecessarily complicated and 
minute. 

Essentia Odorif'era. JPrep, 1. Grain musk 
and balsam of Peru, of each, 10 grs civet, 4 
grs. ,* oil of cloves, 5 drops ; oil of rhodium, 3 
drops ; salt of tartar (dried by a dull-red heat 
and cooled), £ dr. ; rectified spirit (strongest), 
2^ fl. oz . ; macerate for 14 days, and pour off 
the clear. 

2. Oil of rhodium and balsam of Peru, of 
.each, 1 dr.; oil of cloves, 1 dr.; spirit of am- 
monia, 2 fl. drs. ; essence of civet and vanilla, 
of each, 2 fl. oz. ; essence of musk, 5 fl. oz. ; 
neroli, oils of lavender, verbena, and cassia, of 
each, 6 drops. As last. Both are very plea- 
sant, durable, and powerful perfumes for per- 
sonal use. 

ESSENTIAL OIL. See Oil (Volatile). 

ESSENTIAL SALT OE BANK. See Bask 
and Extract. 

ESSENTIAL SALT OE LEMONS. Syn. 
Salt ok lemons; Sal limonum, L. The pre- 
paration sold under this name is made by 
mixing cream of tartar (bitartrate of potassa) 
with twice its weight of salt of sorrel (quad- 
roxalate of potassa), both in fine powder. It 
is nsed to remove fruit stains, &c., from linen, 
by rubbing a little of it on the part moistened 
with warm water. It is poisonous, if swallowed 
in quantity. 

ETCI-TING. A species of engraving, in 
which the design is formed on the plate by the 
action of an acid, or some other fluid, instead 
of being cut out by the graver. 

JProc. In the ordinary process op etching 
the plate is covered with ‘ etching ground * (an 
acid-resisting varnish), and the design is 
scratched on the metal through the ground, 
by means of a pointed tool of steel called the 
* etching needle * or * point.* A border of wax 
is then placed round the plate, and the * biting’ : 
fluid poured on, and allowed to remain till the 
lights* or finest portions of the design are 
sufficiently ‘bitten in.* The etching fluid is 
then poured off, the plate washed, and the 
light parts ‘stopped out* with Brunswick black 
or other varnish ; the solvent is again poured 
on, and allowed to remain until the finest por- 
tion of the exposed lines are sufficiently deep, 
v when the acid is again poured off, and the 
whole process is repeated till the very darkest 
lines or shadows are sufficiently ‘bitten in.* 
The plate is then cleaned, and is ready to be 
printed from. Occasionally the etched design 
receives a few finishing touches with the 
‘ graver/ 

There are several varieties of etching, of 
which the following are the principal: — 
Etching with a soft ground, when a coat- 
ing of lard or tallow is employed, and the de- 
sign is drawn on a piece of paper, laid evenly 
on , tiie ground, by which means the fatty 
matter adheres to the paper, on the parts 
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pressed on by the point or pencil, and the 
copper beneath becomes ‘exposed, and is then 
acted on by the acid. The effect resembles 
that of chalk or pencil drawings! — Stippling, 
or executing the design ’in dots instead of 
lines. — Aqtj atinta or aquatint, a mode of 
etching on copper for producing an effect re- 
sembling a drawing in Indian ink. It is per- 
formed by sifting powdered asphaltum or lac 
resin on the plate, previously slightly greased, 
and, after shaking off the loose powder, gently 
heating it over a chaffing dish ; on cooling, the 
lights are covered with turpentine varnish 
coloured with lampblaek, by means of a hair 
pencil, and a rim of wax being placed round 
the plate, a mixture of c aquafortis 1 and water 
is poured on it, and allowed to remain for 6 or 
6 minutes, when it is poured off, the plate 
dried, and recourse had to the pencil as before. 
The process of ‘stopping* and ‘etching* is 
repeated again and again, until the darkest 
shades are produced. Sometimes, instead of 
using asphaltum, an alcoholic solution of shell- 
lac or gum mastic is poured over the plate, 
placed in a slanting direction; this varnish 
forms a film, which, on drying, leaves innu- 
merable cracks or minute fissures through 
which the acid action the plate. The fine- 
ness or coarseness of the grain depends en- 
tirely upon the condition of the powdered 
asphaltum, or on the quantity of matter dis- 
solved in the spirit employed to form the 
ground. 

The fluids employed for ‘biting in 3 the de* 
signs vary considerably, almost every artist 
having his own receipt. Aquafortis, more or 
less diluted, is, however, generally employed 
for copper, and this, with the addition of 
pyroligneous acid, for etching on steel ; hut 
any fluid that rapidly dissolves the metal may 
be used for the purpose. The ‘etching ground* 
may he formed of any substance capable of 
resisting the action of the etching fluid, and 
which is, at the same time, sufficiently soft to 
allow of the free use of the needle or point, and 
sufficiently solid to prevent an injury to the 
design during the * pitching in,* 

In ETCHING on glass, the ground is laid 
on, atd the design * scratched in ’ in the usual 
way, when liquid hydrofluoric add is applied, 
or the glass is exposed to the action of hydro* 

. fluoric acid gas. The former renders the sur- 
face of the etching transparent, the latter 
Opaque,. A simple modification of fee process 
is to wet the design with sulphuric acid, and 
then to sprinkle on some finely pulverised 
fluor spar (fluoride #of calcium), by which 
means hydrofluoric acid is set^free and attacks 
the glass. This method may be very easily ap* • 
plied to the graduation of glass vessel ,ther - 1 
mometer tubes, &c. 1 , - , 

A SAPID METHOD OP ETCHING ON ISON OB 
steel, capable of vefy general application, is 
as follows The metal is warmed until it is 
capable of melting a piece of bees’ wax, or 
‘etching ground/ whack is carefully 
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rubbed over it, so as to form a thin and even 
coating; when cold, the design ,is Scratched 
in* in the common way; a little powdered 
iodine is then ‘sprinkled oil the exposed parts, 
and at the same time a few drops of water are 
added, and the two worked into a liquid paste 
with a camel-ljair pencil. The paste is then 
moved about over the intended etching, for a 
period varying from one to five minutes, ac- 
cording to the depth of the lines required to 
be produced. Afterwards the whole is removed, 
and reapplied, &e., as with the usual etching 
fluids. The same etching-paste, by being kept 
for a few days, again acquires the property of 
dissolving iron, and may he used again and 
, again ; ^mt independently of this, the iodide of 
iron formed during the process, if rapidly 
evaporated to dryness in a clean iron vessel by 
a moderate heat, and placed in stoppered bot- 
tles, will sell for more than the original cost of 
the iodine. To travellers and amateurs who 
amuse themselves with the delightful art of 
etching, iodine, from its portability and con- 
venience, will, doubtless, prove invaluable. 
We have adopted it with considerable success, 
and have. found it especially useful in marking 
surgical instruments, razors, and other edge 
tools. We published tbij method many years 
ago. Several parties have since availed them- 
selves of our suggestions and formula, but 
without the slightest acknowledgment of the 
source from which they obtained them.” 
(A. J. Cooley.) 

* Etching, Electro-, This mode of etching, 
which is iu many respects superior to the 
ordinary mode, is based upon the destructive 
action of certain "anions’ during "electrolysis.’ 1 
If two plates of copper be connected with the . 
opposite ends of a voltaic battery, and placed i 
in a vessel containing very dilute ‘sulphuric 
acid, the plate connected with the copper of ’ 
the battery w ill be attacked by the anion oxygen i 
which is released during the decomposition of 
the acid. This destructive ^action can be < 
localised at pleasure by covering certain parts j 
of the plate with a protecting stratum of var- 
msh, ordinary * etching «gj;ound ’ for instance. I 
In the practice of electro-etching, the drawing i 
is * scratched in ’ in the usual way through an 2 
ordinary ground ; a stout wire is then soldered t 
to the plate, and this, as well as the back of c 
the plate, is coated with sealing-wax varnish, p 
Thus prepared, the plate is placed in a suitable h 
, decomposition cell’ opposite a plate of some* t 
what similar size, and the two are connected 
respectively with the copper and zinc of a p 
Darnell $ cell,’ or the -silver and zinc of a n 
Srnee s cell.’ * After about ten minutes the t 
plate is remove^ washed, and dried; and when b 
the "fine work’ has been stopped out with a 
Brunswick black, it is returned for another si 
space of ten minutes. By alternately exposing si 
the plate to the actiorf of the decomposing t] 


: fluid, and "stopping out’ parts of the work, 
the required gradation in tints is obtained. 
The exact duration of the various exposures, as 
well as their number, must, of course, he regu- 
lated by circumstances. See Etching- Fluids 
(below). 

Etching Fluids. 1. (For coppee.)— a. From 
* aquafortis,’ 2\ fl. oz. ; water, 5 fl. oz. ; mix. 

b. To the last add of verdigris, 1 oz.; water, 
2£ fl. oz. ; dissolve. For light touches. 

c. (Eatj eobte,— -Callot and Piranesi.) Alum, 
sal-ammoniac, sea salt, and verdigris, of each, 
4 oz.; vinegar (pyroligneous acid), 8 fl. oz. ; 
water, 16 fl. oz. : mix, dissolve, boil for 1 or 2 
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>t 4 oz.; vinegar (pyroligneous acid), 8 fl. oz. ; 
>f water, 16 fl. oz. ; mix, dissolve, boil for 1 or 2 
d minutes in a glazed or stoneware vessel, cool, 
>f and decant the clear portion. Used as the 
y last. 

y d. Water acidulated with sulphuric acid. 
> Used in the process of electro-etching. 

>f 2. (For steel.) — a. From iodine, 1 oz. ; iron 

0 filings or wire, § dr. ; water, 4 fl. oz. It must 
if be kept in a stoppered bottle, until required 

- for use. 

!. b. From iodine, 3 drs.; iodide of potassium, 
1 dr.; proof spirit, 1 fl. oz.; water, 2 fl. oz. As 
r the last. 

e c. (Mr. Turrel.) Pyroligneous acid, 4 fl. oz. ; 
s alcohol (rectified spirit), 1 fl. oz. ; mix; and add 

- of nitric acid or double aquafortis (sp. gr. 1*28), 
b 1 fl. oz. 

1 d. From hydrochloric acid, 5 parts ; water, 

' 95 parts; mix, and add the liquid to a so- 
lution of chlorate of potassa, 1 part, in water, 
50 parts. 

e. A solution of common salt. Used in the 
process of electro-etching. 

Etching Ground. Syn, Etching- vaenish. 
Prep. 1. Bees’ wax, 5 parts; linseed oil, 1 
part; melted together. 

2. (Callot’s Haed vaenish, Florentine 
v., Floeence v.) From linseed oil and mas- 
tic, eqnal parts, melted together. 

. 3. (Callot’s SOET YAENISH.) From linseed 
oil, 4 oz. ; gum benzoin and white wax, of each, 

1 oz . ; boil to two thirds. 

(Lawrence.) White wax, 2 oz.; black 
pitch and Burgundy pitch, of each, § oz.; 
melt, add by degrees, of powdered aspbaltum, 

2 oz.; and boil together, until a piece, when 
thoroughly cold, will break by being bent 
double 2 or 3 times between the fingers ; next 
pour it into warn water, make it into small 
balls, and place each of them in a piece of 
taflety for use. 

P$ s ; The preceding compositions are ap- 
phed to the surface of the plates, previously 
made sufficiently warm to melt them easily, 
their even diffusion being promoted by dab- 1 
bmg them with a wad of cotton. Those that 
are white are ilion generally blackened on the 
surface by skilfully passing them over the 
smoky flame of one or more candles, by which 
the marks of the etching point on the bright 
metal are rendered the more visible.. 

F THEB. Sy^ Oxide op ethyl. De- 
smbed under Ethyl, Oxide oe. 30701111 
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substances are known under the name of ethers 
besides the true ethers, or salts of ethyl, and 
are 'given below. 

Ether of Canthar'ides. Syn. 2Ether ca n- 
tharidalis, L. Prep. (OEttinger.) From 
powdered cantharides, 1 part ,* ether, 2 parts ; 
digested together for 3 or 4 days, and the 
tincture expressed. Used as a vesicant, &e. 

Ether, Chlo /A ric. This name was applied by 
Dr. T. Thomson to the chloride 03? olefiant 
gas, or ‘ Dutch liquid ;’ and afterwards, l>y 
Guthrie and Silliman, to chloroform, which 
they took for an alcoholic solution of chloride 
of olefiant gas. It now forms one of the syno- 
nyms of chloroform. The medicinal * chloeic 
ether* of the shops is a solution of chloro- 
form, 1 part, in rectified spirit, 8 parts; of 
which the dose is 20 or 30 drops, in water, 
as an antispasmodic and anodyne. See Chlo- 
roform. 

Ether, Chlorinet'ted. Formed by the action 
of dry chlorine on * pure ether. When the 
action is long continued, a heavy, oily pro- 
duct (bichlorinetted ethee), . smelling 
like fennel, is formed. By the still further 
action of chlorine, aided by sunlight, a white, 
crystalline substance (pentachlorinetted 
ether), a compound resembling sosquichloride 
of carbon, is obtained. 

Ether, Cupreous. Syn. Tinctuea cupri 
CHLOEIDI iETHEEEA, L. Prep. (Van Mons.) 
•Sulphate of copper, 6 parts, and chloride of 
barium, 5 parts, are triturated together, and 
< the mixture digested in ether,. 3 or 4 parts, 
until all the chloride of copper is dissolved. — 
Dose. 2 to 5 drops; in epilepsy, &c. 

Ether, Methy'lic. Syn. Oxide of methyl, 
WOOD-ETHER, Methyl-ether ; iETHER ME- 
THYXICUS, L. Prep. From ■wood-spirit, 1 
part; concentrated sulphuric acid, 4 parts; 
mix iu a retort, apply heat, pass the evolved 
• gas (methylic ether) tlirough a little, strong 
solution of potassa, and then collect it over 
mercury. See Methyl. 

Ether, Spirits of Nitrous. See Spirits. 

Ether, Washed. Syn. JSthee. lotus, L. 
Ordinary ether, agitated first with 2 or 3 i 
times its volume of distilled water, and a few j 
grains of carbonate of potassa, or a few drops j 
cfmilk of lime; and after decantation, again 
agitated with a like quantity of water only, j 
Used for inhalations. For other purposes the 
washed ether is afterwards digested on chloride 
of calcium, to deprive it of retained water. 

E'THEBIN. Syn. Camphor of oil of 
wine. A volatile, white, crystalline substance, 
deposited by light oil of wine when left in a 
cold situation for some time. It is isomeric 
: with etherole, and received its name from the 
assumption of its being the base of the 
, ethereal compounds. According to this hy- 
pothesis, ether is a hydrate of etherin. 
Etherin forms brilliant prisms and plates; is 
: tasteless; soluble in alcohol and ether; fuses 
at 230° Fahr., and boils at 600° Fahr. ; and is 
a little lighter than Water* The crystals are 


purified by pressure between the folds of 
bibulous paper, solution in ether, and evapora- 
tion. 

E'THEROLE. The yellowish, oily liquid, 
forming the residual portion of light oil of 
wine, after it has deposited its etherin. It 
is lighter than water ; is freely soluble in both 
alcohol and ether ; and has a rather high boil- 
ing-point. See Etherin and Oil of Wine. 

ETHION'IC AC'ID. Prep. An alcoholic so- 
lution of the crystals of sulphate of carbyle is 
diluted with water, the whole neutralised with 
carbonate of baryta, the filtered liquid evapo- 
rated by a very gentle heat to a small bulk, 
and a large quantity of alcohol added; the 
precipitate (ethionate of baryta) is treated 
(cautiously) with dilute sulphuric acid (avoid- 
ing excess), by which the baryta is withdrawn, 
and ethionic acid left in solution. 

Prop., dfo. Ethionic acid closely resembles 
sulphovinic acid. It is decomposed by heat. 
Its salts (ethionates), however, differ com- 
pletely from the sulphovinates. They are all 
soluble in water, and are said to be anhydrous. 
The ethionates of ammonia, potassa, and soda, 
crystallise readily ; those of lead, baryta, lime, 
and the other earths, are uncry stallisable. Seo 
Isethionic Acid, and below. 

ETHIONIC ANHYmiDE. Prep. Pure 
and dry olefiant gas is passed over anhydrous 
sulphuric acid (‘sulphuric anhydride*) con- 
tained in a U-shaped tube. 

Prop., tyc. When thus produced, it is in 
white, milky crystals, which speedily deliquesce 
in the air, giving rise to ethionic acid. It 
is similar in appearance, and probably iden- 
tical with, * sulphate of carbyle,* which results 
from the absorption of the vapour of anhy- 
drous sulphuric acid by absolute alcohol. 

E'THIOPS. Syn. JEthiops, L. A name 
given by the older chemists to several black 
powders, on account of their colour, and still 
occasionally employed in medical works. 

Ethiops, Graphitic. Syn. Ethiops of plum- 
bago; iETHioPS graphiticus, L. From 
plumbago, 2 parts; quicksilver, 1 part; tri- 
turated together until Jhe globules disappear. 
— Dose. 5 to 10 gi%.; in herpes, and some 
other obstinate skin diseases. 

Ethiops, Martial, Black oxide of iron, pre- 
pared by keeping iron filings under water, 
and occasionally shaking them. It is washed 
with water, dried as quickly as possible, and 
preserved from the air, to prevent further 
oxidation. Formerly much esteemed as a 
tonic. 

EtMops, Min'eral. Sun. Ethiops mineral;' 
JEtHIOPS mineralis, •Hydrargyri sulpku- 
retum cum sulphurs, L. Black sulphuret 
of mercury, with excess of sulphur. 

(Tyson’s.) Oxide of mercury (prepared 
by decomposing calomel with an equivalent 
proportion of liquor of potassa to wMch a 
little liquor of ammonia has been added) and 
flowers of sulphur, equal parts, triturated to- 
gether. This is recommended U W e^cient 
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substitute for the old and uncertain prepara- 
tion commonly sold under the name of Bthiops 
mineral . It is, however, of more than double 
the usual strength, and should therefore be 
taken in proportionate doses. See Mebcuby 
(Sulphurct). 

Ethiops, Vegetable. Syn. xEthiops vegeta - 
bixis, Pul Vis quebcOs mabdob, L. Bladder 
wrack ( Fucus vesiculosus), burned in a close 
vessel till it becomes black and friable. Used 
in bronchocele, scrofula, &c. Like burnt 
sponge, it owes its virtues to the presence of a 
very minute[quantity of iodine. — Bose, 20 grs. 
to 1 dr., or more, made into an electuary with 
honey or sugar. 

E'THYL. C 2 H 5 . Syn, Ethyle. The hydro- 
carbon assumed to be the radical of the ether- 
compounds (ethyl-series). A body containing 
carbon and hydrogen in the proportions indi- 
cated by the formula of ethyl, 2(C 2 Hg), has 
been obtained by exposing dry iodide of ethyl 
in sealed tubes for several hours to the action 
of finely divided zinc, at a temperature of from 
320° to 338° Fahr. In this reaction the iodine 
of the iodide of ethyl combines with the zinc, 
and the hydrocarbon supposed to be ethyl is set 
tree. On opening the sealed tubes and allow- 
ing the gas (which is a mixture of the ‘ethyl 1 
and certain secondary products) to pass into a 
freezing mixture, the temperature of which is ; 
kept below — 9° Fahr., the * ethyl 5 condenses 
to a colourless, mobile liquid. Hitherto no 
compound ether has been produced from the 
* ethyl’ thus prepared. 

According to the beautiful theory of Liebig, 
ethyl is a K salt-basyle/ forming * haloid salts ’ 
with chlorine, iodine, and bromine ; its oxide 
is ether, and the hydrate of tins oxide alcohol. 
The compound ethers may be compared with 
ordinary salts in which the metal* is replaced 
by the radical ethyl. 

Ethyl, Oxide of. (C 2 H 5 ) 2 0. Syn, Etheb, 
Sulphuric etheb, JEtheb (B. P.), JEtheb 
sulphubicus (Ph. E. L. & U*S.), M. bectxpi- 

CATUS, JJ.YITRIOLICUS, M , SPIBITUS VITEIOLI 
BULCis, L. A colourless, highly volatile, 
fragrant, inflammable Jiquid, obtained by dis- 
tilling a mixture of sulpnurie acid and alcohol. 
It was not known before the 13th century. 

Prep. There are two methods employed for 
the preparation of ether. The one is by mix- 
ing the whole of the ingredients at once, and 
immediately subjecting them to distillation at 
a proper Jemperature ; the other is by adding 
the alcohol in a slender streamlet to the acid, 
previously heated to the etherifying point. 
The former, though less economical, is the one 
more generally employeS. 

I. Beatified spirit, 3 lbs.,* sulphuric acid, 2 lbs.,* 
carbonate of potassa (previously ignited), 1 oz. ; 
pour 2 lbs* of the spirit into a glass retort, add 
the acid, and place the vessel on a sand bath, 
8p that the liquor may boil as quickly as pos- 
sible, and the ether, as it forms, pass over into 
a well-cooled receiver; continue the distillation 
a heavier fluid begins to pass over, then 


lower the heat, add the remainder of the spirit, 
and distil as before ,* mix the distilled liquors 
together, pour off the supernatant portion, add 
the carbonate of potassa, and . agitate occa- 
sionally for one hour ; finally, distil the ether 
from a large retort, and keep it in a well-stop- 
pered bottle. Sp. gr. ‘750. 

2. The strongest oil of vitriol, 3 parts, are/* 1 
mixed with alcohol, q. s. (about 2 parts at *830) 
to reduce its sp. gr. to 1*780 ; an object which 
may be easily obtained by distilling off some 
of the ether, if required. The still or retort is 
then connected with a vessel full of alcohol, of 
at least 90&, by means of a small syphon tube,- 
furnished with a stop-cock ,* the longer limb of 
which should be of glass, and so arranged that 
it just dips into the mixture of acid and alco- 
hol. Heat is next applied, and the contents of 
the still raised to the boiling-point .as rapidly 
as possible, and as soon as full ebullition com- j 
mences the stop-cock of the syphon is cautiously 
turned, so as to allow the alcohol to flow down • 
in such a manner as to keep the boiling liqui< 
exactly at the same level ; or, in other words 
to supply a quantity of alcohol exactly equa 
to that of the liquid which distils over. B; 
careful manipulation the whole of the alcoho 
which enters the retort passes over as ether am 
water, and this decomposition proceeds for som 
time, and would continue for an unlimited 
period, did not the sulphuric add ultimate! 
become too weak to form ether, from th 
gradual absorption of the superfluous wate: 
contained in the alcohol. Were it convenien 
or practicable to use absolute alcohol, a givei 
weight of sulphuric acid, of the proper strength 
would maintain the power of producing ethe: 
jfor an indefinite period. In practice, tb 
| quantity of alcohol that may thus be ethcrifie< 
is twice or thrice as much as by the common 
process, while neither sulphurous acid, sulpho 
vinic acid, nor sweet oil of wine, is generated 
and the residual liquid of the distillation con 
tinues limpid, and has only a pale-brown colour 
This is termed the * continuous/ or f Boullay’s 
method. (This process is similar to that givei 
in the B. V.) 

' 3. Alcohol of 90J, five parts, are mixed, wit! 
oil of vitriol, 9 parts, in a vessel of copper or iron 
immersed in cold water ; the mixture is nexi 
introduced into a still or retort, and raised to i 
state of ebullition as rapidly as possible, af 
before. A fresh quantity of alcohol, equal ii 
bulk to the liquid distilled over, is then addec 
to the liquid in the still, and distillation agair 
had recourse to. As much concentrated alco- 
holic solution of potassa as will give it a per- 
ceptible alkaline reaction is next added tc 
distilled liquor, which is then rectified by the 
heat of a water bath, as long as the ether which 
distils over has the sp. gr, *720 to *725 at 80 c 
Fahr. Instead of the potassa, a little milk 0 ! 
lime may be used, along with its own bulk oi 
water. By allowing the product to stand foi 
some days over chloride of calcium or quick! 
lime, and again rectifying it along with on<j 
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of these substances, perfectly pure ether may Oh, The mixture of alcohol with sulphuric 
be obtained. acid requires some caution. It is best done by 



a. Condenser tube, 

b, c , Class tube. 

d. Funnel by which cold water runs in from the water 
bottle h 

e. Pipe by which water escapes through f into the 
bottle g, 

i. Betort. 

k Adapter, connecting the retort with the condenser. 

I Adapter, connecting the condenser with the bottles 


A. Wooden tressel, with movable arms n, o, for sup* 
porting and adjusting the heights of the condenser. 


B. Wooden stool for supporting the water bottle. 
a . Furnace. 

r Support for the furnace, 

p. Gutter for carrying off water that overflows the 
funnel d t and preventing its escape along the pipe c. 

s. Leg of syphon connected with bottle containing 
alcohol. 

i, t Glass globes, placed in the basins v, v> and sur- 
rounded with pounded ice or ice-cold water. 
to. Safety tube, containing a little mercury at x. 


introducing the alcohol into a suitable vessel, by the elements of water. .Recent experiments 
and imparting to it a rapid whirling motion, have also shown that the relation existing 
hy which a considerable conical cavity is formed between the two ccflnpounds is — if alcohol he 
in the centre, and into which the acid may he expressed by the formula G\>H 0 O, the true for- 
gradually poured with perfect safety. The mula of ether will he (C 2 H 5 ) 2 0. We cannot 
mixed fluids should be brought to a state of describe these experiments here, hut we may 
rapid ebullition, as quickly as possible, as with- remark that ether cannot he made to combine 
out this precaution much of the alcohol distils with water directly, nor can alcohol he con- 
over before the liquor acquires the proper verted into ether by the abstraction of water, 
temperature for etherification. On the small pure and simple, without the aid of other 
scale, a tubulated retort, connected with a substances. 

Liebig’s condensing tube, and two globular The compound ethers may he compared to 
receivers surrounded with a freezing mixture, ordinary salts in which the metal is replaced 
or ice-cold water, may he employed as the hy a radical termed ethyl, having the for- 
distillatory apparatus. The second receiver mula C 2 H 5 , This view is, of course, in accord- 
should be connected with the first one hy means anee with the theory which regards ether as 
of a bent glass tube, reaching nearly to the the oxide of ethyl. 

bottom of the former; and the whole of the According to theory, 1 equivalent, or 46 parts 
joints should he securely luted, as soon as the of absolute alcohol, should produce X eq., or 
expanded air has been allowed to escape. We 37 parts, of pure ether; but in practice, the 
have employed the following convenient little greatest product obtained by operating accord- 
apparatus for the preparation of small quan- ing to Boullay’s nfethod, whieh produces more 
titles of ether, and it will be found very suit- ether than any other, does not exceed 33| 
able for the distillation of most other highly parts for the preceding quantity of alcohol, or 
volatile liquids, and particularly for boiling 71*5$. A mixture of 9 parts of oil of vitriol, 
mixtures of alcohol and organic acids. By and 5 parts of alcohol of 90$, ceases to produce 
connecting the neck of a flask or digester con- eth£j? after 31 parts of such alcohol have been 
taining volatile fluids with the lower instead* added. # 

of the upper end of the refrigerator, ebullition The most economical method of etherifica- 
may be carried on without loss, as the vapour tion is that known as the continuous ether 
will he condensed, and run back into the vessel process, or the process of Boullay. When this 
from which it has distilled. is adopted, the retort or flask should be fitted 

Eor the rectification of ether, a water bath with a sound cork, perforated hy an aperture 
is employed along with the above simple refri- to receive a thermometer, and the application 
gerator, and the receivers surrounded by ice of the heat, and the flow of alcohol, should he 
or A freezing mixture. so managed, that a temperature of 300° Fahr. 

Okem* comp., Sfc. Ether is generally regarded and a state of rapid and violent ebullition 
) as the oxide of ethyl, and alcohol as the hydrate (points of essent&l importance) are main- 
\ of this base. This view is borne out hy analysis* tained. 

\ which proves that other differs from alcohol Prop., Uses, , Bure ether is a colourless, 
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transparent, and very limpid fluid, having a i tains alcohol, water, or acetic acid, and^ some 
penetrating and agreeable smell, and a burning, times all o£ them. Its usua sp & 
sweetish Lte; its evaporation proto*, the | 
sensation of extreme cold; when prevented, a 
sensation of heat is experienced. Its specific 
gravity varies between *712 and *724 If it 
contains water it begins to crystallise in bril- 
liant white plates when cooled to — 24° Fahr., 
and become a white crystalline mass at — 46° 
or — 47° Fahr. ; but if absolutely pure, ether 
cannot be solidified by any degree of cold that 


can be produced, it remaining fluid when 
placed in contact with solid carbonic acid, at 
a temperature of about — 148° Fahr. Boils 
at 96° or 97° Fahr. ; is very combustible ; is 
soluble in about 10 parts of distilled water, 
and mixes with alcohol in all proportions. It 
abstracts corrosive sublimate, tercbloride of 
gold, sesquicliloride of iron, and many of the 
alkaloids, from their watery solutions, and is 
hence invaluable in analysis and pharmacy. 
It readily dissolves the volatile and fixed oils, 
and most fatty matters, as well as sulphur and 
phosphorus in small quantities. By exposure 
to light and air it absorbs oxygen, and water 
and acetic acid are gradually formed. It is 
decomposed by exposure to a high tempera- 
ture. Its evaporation occasions intense cold. 
The greatest degree of *cold yet produced 
(—166° Fahr.) has resulted from the admix- 
ture of ether with solid carbonic acid. Ether 
is powerfully stimulant, narcotic, and anti- 
spasmodic, and externally refrigerant, if al- 
lowed to evaporate, or stimulant and counter- 
irritant if its evaporation is prevented, and is 
used in various diseases. Applied to the forehead 
by means of the fingers or a strip of linen, it 
generally relieves simple eases of nervous head- 
ache. In pharmacy, it is largely employed in 
the preparation of tinctures, alkaloid^ spirits, 
<£c. ; and in chemistry is invaluable in organic 
analyses. Its principal commercial application 
is as a solvent for pyroxyline, in the manufac- 
ture of collodion. It is also employed as a 
solvent of resins, India rubber* &c., in the 
preparation of varnishes, and for several other 
useful purposes. — Dose. 20 drops to 2 fl.drs.; 
in water or wine. Exce^ve doses of ether 
produce intoxication resembling that f$om 
alcohol, and require similar antidotes. Shortly 
before the discovery of. chloroform, it was 
found that when the vapour of ether was in- 
haled it gradually produced insensibility to 
palm It was therefore employed as an anes- 
thetic in surgical operations. Having been 
found less efficient than chloroform, and more 
troublesome to administer, its use for this pur- 
pose has been abandoned. ♦ 

Tests. Ether may be recognised by its vola- 
tility, odour, taste, sparing solubility in water, 
admixture with alcohol in all proportions, great 
inflammability (burning with a yellowish-white 
flame), and its power of dissolving fats and 
reams. Its further identification can only he 
effected by ultimate analysis. 

The other of the shops, generally, con- 



the air, it volatilises entirely. It turns litmus 
paper red ; sometimes very slightly, and occa- 
sionally even not at all. i fl. oz. mixes com- 
pletely with ■§■ pint of water. Pure ether 
should, however, he neutral to test-paper, 
although seldom so. When shaken in a minim 
measure with half its volume of concentrated 
solution of chloride of calcium, its volume 
should not lessen. 10 fluid ounces of water 
should only dissolve 1 fluid ounce of ether, and 
remain transparent. 

Preserv. Ether rapidly evaporates at com- 
mon temperatures when kept in corked bot- 
tles, and even in bottles secured with ground- 
glass stoppers and tightly tied over with 
bladder and leather; it also becomes sour by 
age. To prevent this waste, the stoppers 
should fit accurately, and the bottles should be 
placed in as cool a situation as 
possible. Bottles furnished with 
ground-glass caps, as well as stop- 
pers, are frequently employed. 

(See enyr.) Dewar’s ‘ether phial 5 is 
formed on a similar principle. We 
have seen bottles of etber accu- 
rately stoppered, tied over with 
bladder, and thickly coated with 
wax, which have yet become quite 
empty by a voyage to the tropics, though they 
still appeared to he as closely secured as when 
they were first filled. 

Caution. The vapour of ether is very in- 
flammable, and when mixed with atmospheric 
air, it forms a violently explosive mixture. The 
density of this vapour is 2*586, that of air 
being 1 ; bence it rapidly sinks, and frequently 
accumulates in the lower parts of buildings, 
especially cellars which are badly ventilated, 
in the same way as water does. The only 
remedy is thorough ventilation. Many serious 
accidents have arisen from this cause, for no 
sooner is a light carried into an apartment 
where such vapour is present, than an explo- 
sion takes place. 

Ethyl, Acetate of. C 2 H 5 C 2 H 3 0 2 . Syn. 
Acetate op oxide op ethyl, Aoetio ethee, 
Pyeodigheous ethee ; AStheb aoetictts, L. 
A compound discovered by the Count de 
Lauraguais in 1759. 

Prep. 1, Acetate of potassa, 3 parts (or an 
.equiv. quant, of acetate of soda), alcohol (85£), 

3 parts, oil of vitriol (strongest), 2 parts, are 
mixed together and distilled, by the heat of a 
sand hath, from a glass or earthenware retort 
into a well-cooled receiver; the distillate is 
agitated with a little water to remove unde- 
composed alcohol, and then digested first with 
a little chalk, to remove acidity, and after- 
wards with fused chloride of calcium*, to, absorb 
water ; it is, lastly, rectified by a gently heat. 

2. Rectified, spirit (sp. gr. *84), 50 parts, 
acetic acid (sp. gr. 1*075), 83 parts, are nted 
together, and oU of vitriol (strongest), 10 parts. 
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added ; the distillation is continued until 65 
parts have passed over, and the distillate, after 
digestion for some hours on a little dry carbo- 
nate of potassium, is rectified as before, the 
first 50 parts only being kept for use. 

Prop., Sfc. Acetic etber is colourless, and 
bears a considerable resemblance to ordinary 
ither, but it has a much more agreeable and 
,'efreshing odour. It boils at 165° Fabr. ; has 
A sp. gr. of *89 at 60° Fahr. ; dissolves iu about 
? parts of water ; and.mixes iu all proportions 
with alcohol and ether. It is decomposed by 
ilkalies and the strong acids. 

/ Acetic ether is diaphoretic, stimulant, anti- 
'pasmodjc, and narcotic. — Dose. | to 2 fl. drs.; 
n similar cases to those in which sulphuric 
Ithcr is employed, and especially in nervous 
ind putrid fevers, spasmodic . vomitings, and 
liseases of the bowels and stomach, arising 
rom debility, and not of an inflammatory cha- 
acter. Its principal consumption is in the 
nanufacture of British brandy. 

Ethyl, Benzoate of. C 2 H 5 C 7 H 3 0 2 . Syn. 
Iekzoic ethee, Benzoate oe ethee, B. oe 

telEE OE ETHYL; AStHEB BENZOICTTS, L. 
Prep. Alcohol (sp. gr. *830), 4 parts, benzoic 
tcid (cryst.), 2 parts, concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid, 1 part, are distilled together; 
s>s soon as the product turns milky when mixed 
vith water, the receiver is changed, and the 
'quid that distils over collected ; to this liquid 
rater is added, and the supernatant ether is 
ecanted, and boiled with water and a little 
xide of lead (to separate benzoic acid); it is, 
i>stly, freed from water by allowing it to stand 
.ver chloride of calcium. 

Drop., Sfc. A colourless, oily liquid, slightly 
eavier than water, and possessing an aromatic 

* dour and taste. It boils at 410° Fahr., and is 
nscible with alcohol and ether. 

Ethyl, Bxo'mide of. C 2 H 5 Br. Syn. -Ethee 
jYBeobeomicus, L. ~A volatile, ethereal 
i piid, discovered by Sernllas. 

Prep. Bromine, 8 parts ; alcohol, 32 parts ; 
^solve, place the mixture in a retort, add of 
hospliorus, 1 part, and distil by a gentle heat 

* soon as the liquid* becomes cold. The ether 
( separated from the distillate by the addition 
, t water. 

Prop., Sfc. A very volatile liquid, with a 
metrating taste and smell; boiling at 105°; 
ahr., and heavier than water. 

.Ethyl, Butyrate of. C 2 H 3 C 4 H 7 0 2 , Syn . 

.UTYBIO ETHEE, PlNE-APPLE OIL; AStHEB 
iTYEicirs, L, Prep. By passing hydrochloric 

* id gas into an alcoholic solution of butyric 
i id, and purifying the product from free acid, 

; Commercially, from crude butyric acid sapo- 
, fed with caustic potassa or baryta, and the 
^suiting soap distilled along with alcohol and 
1 of vitriol 

Uses. Crude butyric ether forms the * pine- 
>plo oil’ of commerce, and when largely di- 
eted with rectified spirit, the * pine-apple 
isence * so much employed as a flavouring 
by confectioners* liqneuristes, &c, 


It imparts a delicious flavour to sweetmeats, 
ram, arrack, punch, &c. The Germans add it 
to common rum, to form the flavouring for 
their c pine-apple ale/ 

Ethyl, Carbonate of. (C 2 H 5 ) 2 C0 3 . Syn. 
Caebonic ethee, Caebonate oe oxide oe 
ethyl ; ASthee caebonichs, L. Prep. Frag- 
ments of potassium are added to bxalic ether, 
gently warmed, as long as bubbles of gas are 
formed ; the excess of metal is removed from 
| the semi-solid mass, some water added, and 
| the whole distilled. The cai’bonic ether floats 
on the surface of the liquid in the receiver, 

| and is collected, dried by contact with chlo- 
ride of calcium, and rectified along with some 
potassium or sodium, till it ceases to yield 
acetate of potassa when acted on by caustic 
potassa. 

Prop., Sfc. Colourless, limpid, and aromatic ; 
tastes pungent and burning; boils at 259° to 
260° Fahr. It greatly resembles oxalic ether, 
It is decomposed by alkalies. 

Ethyl, Chlo'ride of. C 2 H 6 C1. Syn. Light 
HYDBOCHLOBIO E., ChLOBIDE OE ETHYL; 

ASthee hydeoohloeiotjs, L. a highly vola- 
tile compound, formed of ethyl and chlorine. 

Prep. Rectified spirit of wine is saturated 
with dry hydrochloric acid gas, in the cold, 
and the product is distilled in a retort con- 
nected with a Woolfe’s apparatus, the first 
bottle of which should be two thirds filled with 
tepid water (70° to 75° Fahr.), and the re- 
mainder surrounded with a mixture of ice and 
salt. To render it perfectly anhydrous, it must 
be digested on a few fragments of fused chbrido 
of calcium. 

A mixture of oil of vitriol, 3 parts, and alco- 
hol, 2 parts, is poured upon common salt (dried), 

4 parts ; and the whole distilled as before. 

Prop., 8pc* This ether has a sweetish taste; 

is soluble in about 15 parts of water, and mis- 
cible in all proportions with alcohol ; boils at 
54° Fabr.; burns with a flame edged with 
green ; is neutral* to test-paper ; and does not 
affect a solution of nitrate of silver. Sp. gr. 
*921, at 32° Fahr. — Dose . 10 to 30 drops, as 
an antispasmodic and & powerful diffusible 
stimulant. Owing to Its extreme volatility, it 
can only be taken dissolved in spirit. 

Ethyl, Cy'anide of. C 2 H 3 CN. Syn. AEtheb 
hydeocyanicus, L. Prep. Cyanide of potas- 
sium andsulphovinate of baryta, equal parts, are 
mixed afid distilled in a glass retort by a mode- 
rate heat. The product separates two 
strata ; the lighter one is impure hydrocyanic 
ether ; this is decanted and agitated with 4 or 

5 times its bulk of water at 120° to 140° Fahr., 
and the operation is repeated with about 2 parts 
of water; the ether is again decanted, and 
placed in contact with chloride of calcium fin; 
24 hours, and then rectified. 

Prop., Sfc. It boils at 190° Fair. Sp. gr. 
*7 88. Iu its therapeutical effects it resembles 
hydrocyanic acid, bat is less active. Its odour 
is, however, more penetrating andofesive.— - 
Dose. 2 to 6 drpps, in mucilage or emulsion ; 



ercise favours the preservation, of the general 
health, by calling into direct action the ma- 
jority of the organs of the body ; and it also 
acts powerfully on the shin, by stimulating its 
functions, increasing its temperature, awaken- 
ing its tone, and subjecting it to a current of 
atmosphere favorable to its respiratory offices. 
But to be beneficial in the highest degree, ex- 
ercise must be accompanied by feelings of pre- 
sent interest and enjoyment. The mind must 
direct and go with it ; to ensure its full bene- 
fits, the “soul must he present.” 

“ During convalescence, properly regulated 
exertion is highly serviceable; but it should 
never be carried so far as to produce exhaus- 
tion, and should he pursued for some time in 
doors, before it be attempted in the open air ; 
the latter, at first, should always take place in 
a carriage, that can be opened or closed at 
will,* the patient may then attempt short 
walks in the open air ; but, in all cases, it is of 
importance that he is not unduly fatigued, as, 
otherwise, injury instead of benefit will he the S 
result. One of tho most serious errors, com- 
mitted with regard to exertion, is that of per- 
mitting a convalescent to sit up too frequently, 
or for too long a time, under the mistaken no- 
tion of giving him strength. A patient should 
never be allowed to sitfup longer than is agree- 
able to his feelings, and never so long as to 
produce a sense of fatigue.” (Dr. B. E. 
Griffith.) 

EXPANSION, All substances, solid, liquid, 
and gaseous, when chemical change does not 
take place, expand by heat, and contract by 
cold. In some of them this property occurs 
in a greater degree than in others, hut is con- 
stant for the same substance under the same 
circumstances. The chemist avails himself of 
this property in the construction «of his ther- 
mometer; the wheelwright, in fixing on the 
tire of his wheels; the engineer, in restoring 
to the perpendicular the leaning walls of 
buildings; &c. . 

This expansion by heat is of great import- 
ance in the manufactures, as allowance has to 
he made of it in every purpose where metals 
are employed. * 

The following is a list of the expansion of 


heated from 0 C 
212° Fahr 

Mercury 
Water . 


i Fahr, or from 0° to 100° Cent : — 

Substance. 

Expansion. , 

In hulk. In length* 

Glass . . 

.1 in 384 . 

1 in 1150 

Platinum 

. 1 „ 377 . 

1 „ 1311 

Steel . . 

. 1 „ 309 , 

1 „ 926 

Iron , * 

. 1 ,#282 . 

1 „ 846 

Gold . . 

. 1 „ 22 7 . 

1 „ 682 

Copper * 

. 1 „ 194 . 

1 „ 582 

Brass . . 

. I „ 179 . 

1 „ 536 

Silver . . 

* I ,» 175 . 

1 „ 524 

Tin . , 

. 1 i, 172 . 

1 „ 516 

Lead . . 

. 1 „ 117 . 

1 „ 351 

Zinc . . 

. 1 „ 113 . 

1 „ 340 


Of the liquids, they expand as follows, when 


to 100° Cent., or from br to 

. I in 55 in bulk 
. . . . 1 „ 21 „ » 

Gases practically all expand alike; that is to 
say, for every degree Fahrenheit a gas ex- 
pands 4 -£ t of its hulk at 32°, and for every 
degree Centigrade of their volume at 
0° C. 

An example will show the importance of 
this. Suppose an iron bar, connecting two 
sides of a building, and of a length of about 85 
feet. The increase in length by heat ot tins 
bar would make it 1 inch longer in summer 
than in winter; and it would, if no allowance 
be made, pull or thrust the walls to this extent 
each year. 

EXPEC'TOBANTS. Syn. Expectoeantia, 
L. Medicines that promote the secretion of 
the trachial and bronchial mucus. According - - - 
to Dr. Good, true expectorants are “those 
medicines which rather promote the separation 
of the viscid phlegm with which the bronchia) 
are loaded, than simply inviscate and dilute 
it ; though these are also treated as expecto- 
rants by many writers.” Ammoniacum, anti- 
monials, assafeetida, the balsams of Peru and 
tolu, benzoic acid, benzoin ; the fumes of vine- 
gar, tar, and several of the volatile oils; garlic, 
ipecacuanha, the oleo-resins, squills, tartarised 
antimony, and the smoke of tobacco and stra- 
monium, are among the principal substances 
commonly called expectorants. Tartarised 
antimony, squills, chlorine, and ammoniacal 
gases, have also been used (diluted) to provoke 
the coughing and favour the expulsion of 
foreign bodies from the air-passages ; and also 
to favour the expectoration of mucus, pus, and 
membranous concretions, when the local irrita- 
tion is not sufficiently great. (Schwilgue.) 
Expectorants are commonly employed in pul- 
monary complaints and affections of the air- 
tubes, attended by a vitiated state of the 
mucus, or an imperfect performance of the 
natural functions of the secretory vessels. 

“ Of all classes of the materia inedica, none 
are more uncertain in their action than expec- 
torants.” (Pereira.) The act of ejecting 
matter from the chest is called expectoea- 
Tiom 

EXPERIMENTS are acts or operations 
intended to develop some unknown fact, prin- 
ciple, or effect; or to establish or demonstrate 
it, when discovered. Similar operations, per- 
formed merely for amusement, are also often, 
though incorrectly, called by this name. In 
rational experiments these two objects are 
combined. To experimental research is due 
the present high state of advancement and 
usefulness of the various sciences most inti- 
mately connected with onr happiness and well- 
being. The danger of taking things for 
granted has been thus pleasantly and instruc- 
tively pointed out by Archbishop Whateley 
* ^ was objected to the system of jgfa 
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nicds, when first brought forward, that if the 
earth turned on its axis, as he represented, a 
stone dropped from the summit of a tower 
would not fall at the foot of it, but at a great 
distance to the west ; in the same manner as a 
stone dropped from the masthead of a ship in 
full sail does not fall at the foot of the mast, 
hut towards the stern. To this it was answered, 
that a stone, being a part of the earth, obeys 
the same laws, and moves with it ; whereas "it 
is no part of the ship, of which, consequently, 
its motion is independent. The solution was 
admitted hj some, but opposed by others ; 
and the controversy went on with spirit ; nor 
was it till one hundred years after the death 
of Copernicus that, the experiment being tried, 
it was ascertained that the stone, thus dropped 
from the head of the mast, does fall at the 
foot of it.” 

EXPORTATION. (Exportation on Draw- 
back.) By law, a certain allowance, or draw- 
back of duty, is payable on certain articles, 
when exported from any part of the United 
Kingdom, cither as merchandise or ship stores. 
Thus : — 

Sugar, refined in the United Kingdom, from 
4s. to 65 . per cwt., according to quality. 

Tobacco, manufactured in the United 
Kingdom, 2s. 2d. per lb. The full drawback 
is only allowed on normal tobacco, which con- 
tains 13 per cent, of moisture. If the moisture 
exceeds 13 per cent., a proportionate reduction 
is made in the drawback ; if it is found less 
than 13 per cent., a proportionate increase is 
/ granted. 

Snuff is entitled to drawback at 2s. 2d. 
per lb., subject, however, to an increase, if the 
moisture is less than 13 per cent., and the in- 
organic matter nob over IS per cent., and to a 
decrease, if the moisture in organic matter 
exceeds these pcr-centages. n 

Beer. The amount of this drawback is 
proportional to the quantity of malt or sugar 
used in the brewing of the beer, and is nearly 
equivalent to the duty originally paid on such 
malt or sugar. It is computed according to 
the following scale : — For every barrel, or 36 
gallons of beer, the original gravity of which 
was not less than 1040° ; a drawback of 4s. 2d., 
and for every additional 5 degrees, from 1040° 
to 1125° inclusive, a further sum of 6d. per 
barrel. 

Solidified Worts, made by a licensed 
brewer, from malt or sugar, or malt and sugar, 
a’ drawback of 2s. 10 T ^d. per 28 lbs. 

Malt. Under certain restrictions, a draw- 
back of the duty charged, after deducting 7£ 
per cent, of the measured quantity. 

Spirits, from 10 s. to 10.?, 2d, per proof 
gallon. 

In all cases sampjes are taken by the Custom 
House officer, ana forwarded to the Inland 
Revenue laboratory, where they are examined 
previous to the payment of the drawback. 

EXPRESSION. In the useful arts, the me- 
operation by which a fluid contained 


in the pores or cells of a solid is pressed out or 
expelled. Many of the fluid substances em- 
ployed in pharmacy and chemistry are obtained 
by expression. Thus, the unctuous vegetable 
oils, as those of almonds, linseed, &e., are pro- 
cured by submitting these substances to pow- 
erful pressure between iron plates, which are 
either made warm, or the bruised seeds are 
previously exposed in bags to the steam of 
boiling water. The juices of fresh vegetables 
are also obtained by expression. The sub- 
stances are first bruised in a marble mortar, 
or, on the large scale, in a mill, and imme- 
diately submitted to the press, to prevent 
them passing into a state of fermentation, 
which would injure the quality of the product. 
Fruits which contain highly flavoured or fra- 
grant seeds, or which have rinds containing 
essential oil, arc generally deprived of them 
before being sent to the press. The subacid 
fruits are also allowed to lay together for 
some days before pressing them, as the quantity 
and quality of the product is thereby increased. 
The fluid matter absorbed by the ingredients 
employed in the preparation of tinctures, infu- 
sions, decoctions, extracts, &c., is generally ob- 
tained by powerful pressure. Expression is 
also frequently had recourse to for the purpose * 
of obtaining solids fn a state of purity, as in 
the expulsion of oleine from steariae, water 
from bicarbonate of soda, &c. On the small 
scale, the common screw-press, or one of like 
construction, is usually employed ; hut the 
power thus obtained is insufficient to expel 
the whole of a fluid diffused through the pores 
of a solid. Hence has arisen the use of the 
hydraulic press, which is now almost alone em- 
ployed on the large scale. In all these cases 
the substances are placed in bags made of 
haircloth, or coarse canvas, previously to their 
being submitted to pressure. For tinctures 
and like pharmaceuticals, a small screw-press 
(tincture press) made of 4 galvanised ’ or 
tinned iron, and varying in capacity from 1 
quart to several gallons, is employed. 

EXSICCATION. See Desiccation. 

EXTRACT. Sift ^ Extracts, L. Among 
chemists , this term is understood to apply to 
the' residuum of the evaporation of aqueous 
decoctions or infusions of vegetable matter* 
In medicine a n&jrftarmacy , it has a less definite 
signification, being applied to various prepa- 
rations obtained by evaporating the expressed 
juices, or the decoctions, infusions* or tinctures 
of vegetable substances, until a mass, of a solid 
or semi-solid consistence, is formed. Extracts 
vary in their naturj and composition with the 
substances from which they are prepared, and 
the fluids employed as solvents. When water 
is employed as the menstruum, tbe products 
(aqueous extracts, watery e.; extbacta 
aquosa, e. simpliciqra, L.) usually consist 
of gum, starch, sugar, albumen, extractive, 
and saline and other matter, along with the 
peculiar principles on which the medicinal 
virtue of the vegetable depends. When spirit 



is employed as the solvent, the products (al- subjected to the . action of ^ Ocular pre- 
coholio exteacts ; exteacta AICOHOHCA, without being subjected to any I • 

L.) contain most of the substances above enu- paration. 4 nrvors exteacts, 

merated, except the gum and starch, together In the preparation or AQ , va ^ er vin til all 
with several other substances which are soluble the ingredients are treated wi obtain 

in spirit, but which are either wholly or nearly the soluble matter that it is a methods 

insoluble in water ; as resins, essential oils, and is dissolved out. There are s 
the proximate principles of vegetables. These of effecting this object, depend » F^ sorne 

preparations, with scarcely an exception, are nature of the. substances ac e * or ted to; 

considerably more powerful than the aqueous cases, maceration in cold water i 
extracts of the same vegetables. In some in others, percolation mmerallv 

cases proof spirit or under-proof spirit is em- * displacement apparatus. Jno fe ‘ j ’ 

ployed, when the extracts (spieituous ex- however, boiling water is P^, re t a , . * 
TBACTS; exteacta SPIEITUOSA, L.) generally stance, and is digested on it lor s » ‘ 

possess properties between those of the above, in the preparation of infusions; " 

In other cases, dilute acetic acid or acidulated stance is exhausted by boiling id i ‘ 1/ 

water is employed as the menstruum, when in the preparation of decoctions, j 
the products (acetic exteacts; exteacta ebullition or infusion has continue *- 
ACETICA, Ij.) possess much greater activity time, the heat is removed, an ie iq * 

than when prepared with water ; and would tion drawn off. The ingredient * 
in many cases prove fatal, if exhibited in doses pressed to extract the remaining iqai > <- 

as large as those of the aqueous extracts. Still they are washed or ‘sparged with m * £ » 

more active extracts are obtained by a com- which expels it by displacement. Ac c- 
bi&ation of the last two menstrua. According to the usual practice in the. inajoiity o 
to Ferrari, plants treated with rectified spirit a second quantity of water is poured on a Ui 

of wine, mixed with -^th part of acetic acid, the first has been thoroughly drained on, ami 

yield extracts of remarkable activity. On the the infusion or decoction is repeated a second 
Continent, ether is sometimes used as the men- and even a third time, or until the ingredients 
struum for the active principles of certain sub- are perfectly exhausted of their soluble portion, 
stances, as cantbarides, cubeb 3 , worm-seed, &c. The liquor or liquors thus obtained being 
(etheebal exteacts; exteacta etheeea, allowed to repose for 15 or 20 minutes, for the 

L.). The term ‘simple extract 9 is applied purpose of depositing the sand or other gritty 
to an extract prepared from a single plant or and heavy matter that is mechanically mixed 
vegetable substance, and the term ‘ compound with them, are carefully decanted from the 
extract * to one prepared from two or more sediment, and, after being run through 
of such substances. The petted exteacts fine hair-sieve, or flannel bag, are ready for' 
(exteacta pltjida, L.) of modern pharmacy concentration. In some instances, however, 
are those which are only evaporated to the this method proves insufficient to render the 
consistence of a thin syrnp, and then mixed liquid clear. In such cases, the solution may 
with l-10th to l»Sth of their volume *of recti- generally be rendered transparent by clunfica- 
fied spirit. tion with a little white of egg, removing the 

Prep. The preparation of medicinal extracts scum as it rises, straining the liquid through 
may . be conveniently considered under two flannel, as before; or the liquid may be filtered 
divisions, viz. — 1. The production of a solu- through a hag made of fine ‘ Welsh flannel/ or 
tion of the soluble portion of the substances of ‘tweeled cotton cloth’ (Canton flannel), kith 
operated on ; and, 2. The reduction of this of which should be soaked in clean water for 
solution by evaporation tq the consistence of at least an hour before use. In the small way, 
an extract. * filters of linen or paper are sometimes em- 

I. Preparation op Solutions : — The pre- ployed ,* but as all media sufficiently fine to 
liminary operations in the manufacture of ex- render vegetable solutions transparent soon 
tracts are similar to those employed in the choke up, this filtration is objectionable, from 
preparation of decoctions, infusions, and the length of time it occupies. In some houses, 
tinctures. . The proper quantity of thS in- the aqueous infusion or decoction 1$ allowed to 
gredients be^ig taken, the whole is well bruised -repose for 24 hours, and then decanted and 
or .reduced to coarse powder, or otherwise evaporated; hut such a plan is objectionable, 
divided by slicing with a knife, that every por- as, however smooth and glossy extracts so pre* 
tion may be fully exposed to the solvent action pared may appear, their medicinal virtues are 
of the fluid. In some few cases (as with gen* lessened by the lengthened exposure to the 
tian, &c.) the ‘slicing/ or reduction to frag- atmosphere. 

ments, . is often conveniently deferred until When about one half of an aqueous solution 
the action of the menstruum shall have so far has evaporated, it is often advantageous to 
softened, the ingredients as to render them of repass it through a flannel or horsehair 
easy division by the knife.* Those substances strainer, to remove theflocculi that generally 
(as sarsaparilla, chamomiles, &c.) whose medi- form by the action of the heat and air. This 
cmal principles reside in the cortical portion, is especially necessary with vegetable solutions 
or which are of easy solubility, are commonly prepared without boiling, and should 
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adopted whenever a smooth and sightly ex- 
tract is desired. 

_ H. Deduction of Solutions : — The reduc- 
tion of the solution to the proper consistence is 
effected by evaporation. The mode in which 
this is performed varies for different extracts. 
The London College directs that, ‘‘unless 
otherwise ordered, the evaporation should be 
conducted as quickly as possible, in a broad, 
shallow pan, placed in a water hath, until 
a proper consistence is acquired for forming 
pills; stirring assiduously with a spatula to- 
wards the end of the operation.” The Dublin 
College orders that “ all simple (aqueous) ex- 
tracts (exteacta simplicioea), unless other- 
wise ordered, are to be prepared by boiling the 
vegetable matter in 8 times its weight of water, 
till the liquid is reduced to one half ; the liquor 
is then to be expressed, and, after a short time 
allowed for defecation, to be decanted, filtered, 
and evaporated in a steam or water bath, until 
it begins to thicken, and then finally inspis- 
sated by a reduced heat, with continual stir- 
ring, until a consistence for forming pills he 
attained.” The instructions of the Edinburgh 
College are similar, w r ith the one important 
exception, however, of ordering the evapora- 
tion to be conducted in a w T ater bath saturated 
with chloride of sodium. 

Though the water bath has the sanction of 
the London College, it is ill adapted for the 
4 purpqge to which it is here ordered to be ap- 
plied, as, from its low evaporative power, the 
advantages which are derived from its equable 
temperature are vastly overbalanced by the 
•lengthened exposure of the solution in a heated 
state to the action of the atmosphere. It has 
been shown that a vegetable extract so pre- 
pared is inferior in quality to a similar one 
formed by rapid evaporation in a shallow pan 
over a naked fire, or placed in a sand bath, 
provided proper care is taken, and assiduous 
stirring is adopted during the whole time of 
the exposure to heat. In practice, however, 
the use of a naked fire is perfectly inadmissible, 
as the least neglect on the part of the operator 
would probably lead to the incineration of the 
whole. These objections are obviated by the 
addition of the £th part of salt to the water of 
the bath, which raises its boiling-point to 218;]° 
Fahr., when the temperature of the contained 
extract is fully 212°; the remaining 6° being 
lost by the interposition of the substance of 
the evaporating vessel. 

On the labge scale, the evaporation of 
infusions or decoctions for extracts is usually 
conducted in very wide, shallow', copper or 
tinned-copper pans, having steam-tight jackets 
of cast iron, and heated by steam ‘playing* 
between the two. 

The rapid deterioration which vegetable 
juices and solutions undergo by exposure to the 
air, especially at high temperatures, has led to 
the introduction of apparatus, by which they 
ruay be concentrated without contact with the 
^ggsphere, and at a less degree of her^ than 


is required for tfmi purpose in open vessels. 
Such is the method, commonly called ‘ Barry’s 
process,* in which the air is removed from cer- 
tain air-tight refrigerators by the introduefon 
of steam, which is then condensed by the apj 15- 
cation of cold, by which means a partial vacuum 
is obtained. Another process for attenuating 
the atmosphere over the surface* of fluids dr.r- 
ing evaporation is by the action of an air- 
pump. Tills plan was introduced by Howard, 
and is commonly applied to the concentiation 
of syrups in the sugar refineries. Extracts 
| obtained by either of these methods are said to 
be prepared ‘ in vacuo,* and are found in prac- 
tice to be immensely superior to tbe common 
extracts of the shops, and consequently re- 
quire to he exhibited in proportionably small 
doses. 

Ohs. When water, acidulated with acetic acid, 
is employed in the preparation of extracts, the 
vegetable substances are usually macerated in 
it, in the cold, or the dilute acid is sprinkled 
over the bruised plant in the fresh or recent 
state, and the whole is then submitted to 
strong pressure, to expel the juice, which is 
strained and evaporated in the usual way, but 
preferably in a 'well-tinned or plated- copper 
pan. 

Alcoholic and smeituous extbacts are 
prepared by evaporating a filtered concen- 
trated tincture of the ingredients in any suit- 
able vessel, by which the volatilized spirit may 
be saved. In general, rectified spirit is used 
as the menstruum; hut in some cases proof 
spirit is employed; and, in others, the sub- 
stances are first digested in proof spirit, and 
afterwards in water, and the mixed tincture 
and infusion evaporated in the usual manner. 

Etheeeal extbacts are obtained in a si- 
milar mamier to alcoholic ones; but being 
merely prepared in small quantities at a time, 
the process may be conveniently performed in 
glass vessels. When* Jt is required to boil 
either of the above fluids (alcoholic or ethe- 
real), or any other volatile liquid on the in- 
gredients, a vessel fitted with a long tube, or a 
Liebig's condenser reversed, as noticed under- 
ether, may be used t* 'prevent any loss of the 
menstruum. 

The INSPISSATED VEGETABLE JUICES (JUICES, 
E. ; succi, L.) of the British Pharmacopoeia 
are obtained by expressing the juices from the 
fresh plants, and preserving them by the ad- 
dition of spirit. “By thus preserving the 
juice of the plant its properties sfre not im- 
paired by the action of the air during the time 
necessary to dry the leaf for tincture, nor by 
the action of both air and heat during the 
time necessary to evaporate the juice to the 
consistence of an extract.** — Squire. The di- 
rections of tbe Edinburgh College for pre- 
paring their inspissated juices (sucoi SETS- 
sati, L.) are — "Beat the fresh substance, 
and press it strongly through a canvas 
bag, in order to obtain the juice; which, 
being put into a wide, shallow vessel, and 



heated by means of boiling water saturated 
with sea-salt, is to be reduced to the consis- 
tence of honey. The mass, when cold, is 
to be put into glazed earthen vessels, and 
moistened with strong alcohol.” By ope' 
rating in this way a considerable portion of 
the activity of narcotic vegetables is lost. 
Some of thefr juices, as that of aconite, are 
impaired in so short a time as scarcely to com- 
pensate for the trouble of preparing them. 
This deterioration does not, however, take 
place in any remarkable degree, if the ex- 
pressed juice from the recent vegetable be 
evaporated by exposing it in a thin stratum to 
a current of very dry air, as adopted by Mr. 
Squire. This may be managed by putting 
the juice into small, flat trays or dishes, 
placed on shelves in a suitably arranged appa- 
ratus, alternated with similar vessels of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid; or by causing a 
current of very dry air, at the common tem- 
perature of the atmosphere, to pass over them. 
It has been shown that 10 grs. of extract, thus 
prepared, were more than equal to 20 grs. pre- 
pared in vacuo ; and to more than 60 grs., and, 
in some cases, 90 grs., of those prepared by the 
common process of boiling down the juice to 
an extract. 

The concluding portion of the process of 
extract-making, technically termed ‘ finishing- 
off,* requires the most scrupulous attention. 
As the evaporation advances, the heat should 
he lessened, and as soon as the extract acquires 
the consistence of thick treacle it should be 
removed altogether, and the remainder of 
fluid matter evaporated by the heat retained 
by tbe copper pan, the escape of vapour being 
promoted, by assiduous and laborious stirring 
with a suitably shaped wooden spatula. This 
part of the process should he continued until 
a proper consistence is attained and the 
extract is nearly cold. When high-pressure 
steam or a chloride of calcium hath is employed, 
care must be taken to withdraw the heat 
before stirring the semi-liquid mass ; as, if an 
extract having a temperature of about the 
boiling-point of water, or even a few degrees 
below it, is agitated, it becomes full of bubbles, 
and appears rough and puffy, and this appear- 
ance cannot be removed by subsequent stir- 
ring, or by any method but redissolving it in 
water and re- evaporation. This is especially 
the case with the extracts of sarsaparilla (sim- 
ple and compound), gentian, liquorice, and 
most othefs of a similar class. A good labo- 
ratory man knows from experience the proper 
time for the removal of the heat, but unprac- 
tised persons often fail i ft this particular. In 
such cases, should the heat retained by the 
evaporating pan, and by the extract, prove 
insufficient to complete the process, a little 
more may be cautiously applied. Without 
assiduous and laborious stirring in the way 
described, a very smootn and glossy extract 


olive oil and gum arable, dissolved m water, 
with about 1$ or 2~ of spirit of wine. 

The consistence of tbe ordinary extracts of 
the shops is the same as that ot electuaries 
and confections, and is described in the Ph. h. 
as equal to that “ of thick honey.” The in- 
structions of the Ph. L. and !>., to evaporate 
the mass “until it acquires a consistence proper 
for making pills,” except in 2 or 3 ease# (as 
Ext. Colocynth . Comp., &e.), is not adopted, 
and, indeed, would be found inconvenient in 
practice. Extracts evaporated to such a con- 
sistence are commonly termed ‘pihilnr ex- 
tracts;* and when evaporated so that they 
are quite dry, and brittle when cold, they are 
called 4 hard extracts* (extracta DURA* L.). 

Pres. Extracts should be put into pots as 
soon as taken from the pan, and, after being 
carefully and securely tied over with bladder, 
should be 'stored* in a dry situation. The 
London College orders “ a small quantity of 
rectified spirit to be sprinkled upon all the 
softer extracts, to prevent them becoming 
mouldy.** A better way is to employ a little 
spirit, noiamg in solution a few drops of oil of 
cloves, or a still less quantity of creasote. This 
should be added to them the last thing before 
removing them from the evaporating pan, ami 
when they are nearly cold. The same object 
is effected by moistening the inside of the 
bladder (used to tie them over) with a few 
drops of oil of cloves or creasote. Hard ex- 
tracts should be kept in bladders or gut skins, 
placed in stone pots, and well covered over. 
With care, extracts prepared from recent ve- 
getable substances may be preserved twelve* 
months, or from season to season ; and those 
from dry ingredients, or such as are less in- 
clined to spoil, for perhaps double that time ; 
but beyond these periods their virtues cannot 
be relied on, and they should consequently be 
discarded, if remaining nnused or unsold. 

Pur., 8fc. The quality of au extract cannot 
be ascertained by mere inspection, nor is it 
readily discovered by chemical tests. A know- 
ledge of these facts has induced the merce- 
nary and fraudulent manufacturer to employ 
damaged and inferior drugs in their prepara- 
tion, alike regardless of the welfare of the 
patient and the credit of the practitioner. A 
common practice with some manufacturers is, 
not only to pick out the least expensive variety 
of every drug for the preparation of their 
extracts, hut the most inferior and often 
damaged and worthless portion of this already 
inferior article. The production of a smooth, 
bright, and glossy extract is all that is usually 
attempted by these individuals, and all that 
is sought after by the mass of purchasers, who 
mistake the simulation of the mere extern^ 
signs of good quality for its actual existence, 
xt is a t act, which we can verify from extensive 
experience in the laboratory, and from years 

■***. »at 
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appearance or mose commonly venuea uy tne 
wholesale druggists, On comparing the ex- 
tracts prepared T>y different metropolitan 
houses, we have found that those which have 
exhibited a remarkably bright and glossy ap- 
pearance have been uniformly inferior, and 
sometimes nearly inert ; whilst others, with a 
less prepossessing appearance, have been gene- 
rally of good quality. These facts are well es- 
tablished' by reference to the extracts of those 
houses and institutions that are remarkable 
for the superior quality of their preparations, 
and by comparing them with the common 
extracts of the shops supplied by the whole- 
sale trade. 

A good extract should be — 1. Free from 
grit, and wholly soluble in 20 parts of the 
menstruum employed in its preparation, form- 
ing a nearly clear solution. — 2. It should have 
a uniform texture and colour, and be of a 
proper consistence. — 3. If a narcotic or active 
extract, it may he exhibited in proper doses, 
and its effects watched. Its activity may also 
be tested on any small animal. — 4. An assay 
for the proximate vegetable principle (alkaloid, 
Ac.) contained in the plant from which it has 
been prepared may be made. The extracts 
prepared from the expressed juices of plants, 
without straining off the coagulated albumen, 
are, of course, exceptions to the first test. Un- 
fortunately, these tests are not always easily 
performed, and the last two are inapplicable 
to those extracts that exercise no very marked 
physiological action, unless when taken in re- 
peated doses, long continued. This want of a 
rSady means of accurately testing the qualities 
of extracts has enabled the fraudulent manu- 
facturer to sell inferior articles with impunity, 
and often without the least fear or danger of 
‘detection. 

In general, an extract more than six months 
old contains only half the activity of a similar 
one newly made. When more than twelve 
months old they should be rejected as worth- 
less, and the stock renewed. 

Uses, Sfc, The extracts of the shops are 
generally acknowledged to be the most vary- 
ing, imperfect, and uncertain class of medi- 
cines belonging to modern pharmacy. They 
are mostly used in the same cases as the 
plants from which they are prepared, but in 
smaller doses. 

Concluding remarks. In the preparation of 
extracts the great desiderata to he aimed at 
are — to suit the menstrua and the methods of 
manipulating to the peculiar characteristics of 
the active constituents of the vegetable sub- 
stances operated on. The pharmaceutist should 
. always bear in mind that a perfect extract 
r ; should be a concentrated, solid mass, repre- 
i seating, as near as possible, in medicinal effi- 
‘ cacy, the materials from which it has been pre- 
i pared, and capable of being redlssolved, so as 
I to form a solution closely resembling that from 
'which it has been derived. An extract pos- 
^^Tt^equal strength to the whole mass of the 


ingredients from which it has been prepared is 
1 almost next to an impossibility, however de- 
sirable such a degree of perfection may be. 
The medicinal properties of all solutions of 
vegetable matter are injured by being reduced 
to the solid state; and this deterioration, more 
or less, takes place, whether the* solvent be 
water, acetic acid, proof spirit, or alcohol. The 
volatile portions (the essential oils, the aroma, 
Ac.) tire nearly or wholly dissipated; ami 
though these do not always form the principal 
or active ingredients of the vegetables from 
which extracts are prepared, yet they generally 
exercise a modifying and controlling influence 
over the other ingredients, which considerably 
alters their therapeutical action. The loss of 
aroma may often he a trilling deficiency, but in 
tlie extracts of aconite, henbane, hemlock, 
belladonna, and other narcotic plants, this is 
not the case. In these cases it is well known 
that the inert preparations are wholly deficient 
of the odour of the recent plant, and that in 
proportion as the odour is developed, so is their 
activity preserved. The powerful smell of the 
recently expressed juice of hemlock, with the 
scarcely perceptible odour of the extract • 
(jEXTeactum conii, Ph. L.), offers an excellent 
example of this fact. # The dose of the one 
often reaches 20 or 30 gr., whilst that of the 
other seldom exceeds 5 or 10 drops, or a por- 
tion equivalent in dry ingredients to consi- 
derably less than I gr. 

When extracts are ordered in prescriptions, 
those of the ‘ Pharmacopoeia* should be alone 
employed by the dispenser, as the substitution 
of others for them would not only he violating 
faith with the prescribe!’, hut might also pro- 
duce consequences alike injurious to the dis- 
penser and the patient. Many medical gentle- 
men prefer e&traets prepared by particular pro- 
cesses or persons, but such intention is always 
indicated in their prescriptions. 

Extract of Aconite. Syn. Extract oe 

WOLFSBANE, E. Of MONKSHOOD, INSPISSATED 
JUICE 01? ACONITE ; EXTBACTDM ACONITI 

(B. R, Ph. L. E. A U. S.), Srccus spissattb 
ACQNITI (Ph. D, 1S2G),L. Prep. 1. (B. P.) 
Take 112 lbs. of the fresh leaves and flowering 
tops, brftise them, press out the juice, heat it 
gradually to 130° F., and separate the green 
matter by a calico filter. Heat the strained 
liquor to 200° F, to coagulate albumen, and 
again filter. Evaporate the filtrate by a water 
bath to the consistence of a thin syrup; then 
add to it the green colouring matter previously 
separated, and stirring the whole together 
assiduously, evaporate ^ a temperature not 
exceeding 140° F. to a pill consistence. — Dose* 
1 to 2 grs. 

2. (Ph. L.) Take of fresh leaves of aconite, 
1 lb. ; bruise them in a stone mortar, express 
the juice, and evaporate it, unstrained, to a 
proper consistence. Thh formula of the Ph. 
D. A U. S. are similar. 

3. (Ph. E.) Beat the fresh leavesof aconite 
to a pulp, and express the juice, then subject 
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the residuum to percolation l with rectified 
spirit until the latter passes through without 
being materially coloured ^ unite the 
iuice and the percolated tincture, filter, 
off the spirit, and evaporate in a vapour or a 
water hath to a proper consistence. Stronger 
than the preceding. 

' Obs. A variable and uncertain preparation, 
dumbness and tingling follow its application 
to the limbs or tongue when it is of good qua- 
Hty .—Product. 1 cwt. of fresh leaves yield 
between 5 lbs. and 6 lbs. of extract .—Prop. Ano- 
dyne, sudorific, and narcotic; very poisonous.— 
Dose. £ gr.to 2 grs.,made into a pill with liquor- 
ice powder ; once or twice a day, in neuralgic 
pains, chronic rheumatism, glandular swell- 
ings, &c., gradually and cautiously increased 
to 5 or 6 grs, 

4 (Alcoholic; E. A. alcoholicto, D.)— tf- 
(P. Cod.) Aconite (in coarse powder), 1 lb.; 
proof spirit, 3£ lbs. (say 2£ pints) ; proceed by 
the method of displacement, and when all the 
spirit has penetrated the powdered mass, keep 
this covered with distilled water, until the 
liquid begins to cause a precipitate in falling 
• into that which has previonsly passed through; 
next distil the spirit from the tincture, and 
evaporate the residuuip to the proper consist- 
ence. 

1. (Ph. U. S.) Aconite 1 lb.; spirit sp. 
gr. ‘935 (=13 u. p.), 1 quart, or q. s.; as 
last. 

, (Ph. Baden.) Prom the tincture pre- 


Mr., until reduced to dry^. 

Xct is to be packed m bottles. 


The dried 


:ed in boium* . 

7. (Saccharatedj E. A. ."snpur 

extract of aconite (Pk. ^’ B ^ Z ,lry the 


From . ' . -5. and ary i»f 

of milk (in powder), 1 f'k™' 1 ’ . „f milk, 

mass in a warm place, adding « 'h™ tUt 
q. s. to make the whole ; e f pro- 
of the extract used (4 oz.). _ 

paration, which keeps well ~ mi k«wa, 

coho Se to be treated in 

HEMIOOE, OTNBAlfE, l< j 

(DfFlemhfg • °Dr. 

Extract of Alcorno'co. Si/n. Exthactoi 
aicobxoc^, L. Prep Prom a ‘ 

alcornoco hark (South American). Astn V*. n 
and tonic. — Pose. 5 to 20 gnu, in |«lu.i>. 

fr /> 

Extract of AToes. Syn. Pcbipied Aiast* 
Washed a.; Extbactum aloes Baiibades fits 
m. P.), Exteactum aloes (Ph. h.),*- a 
aqtjostjm (Ph. D.), E. Prep. 1* (B* * 

Barbadoes aloes, in small pieces, I lb-5 trcat ^ 


pared with rectified spirit, and by either ma- 
ceration or displacement. Stronger than the 
last two. 

d. (Ph. Bor.) The juice is expressed from 
the fresh herb, which is then sprinkled with 
about § of its weight of water, and again 
pressed ; the mixed and straified liquid if 
evaporated in a vapour hath at 122° to 140 
Fahr., to about one half; to this, as soon as 
cold, an equal weight of spirit .(sp. gr. *900) 
is added, and after frequent agitation for 24 
hours, the whole is filtered, with pressure ; the 
marc is treated with fresh spirit (equal to 
about l-4th that first ^sed) and again pressed; 
the mixed liquors are next filtered, and are, 
lastly, evaporated, as before, to the proper con' 
sistence. 

Ohs. Resembles tlie simple extract, hut is 
much more powerful. It has been exhibited 
internally in the form of pills, and used ex- 
ternally, combined with ointment or spread on 
simple plaster. — Dose. & to £ gr. every three 
hours. 

5. (Ammoniated ; ,E. A. ajimoxiatttm, L 
- — Dr. Turnbull.) Extract of aconite, 1 dr.; 
liquor of ammonia (strongest), 10 or 12 drops; 
mix. 

6. (Dried; E. A. sicchm, L.— P. Cod.) The 
expressed juice, strained through a sieve or 
coarse linen, is at ohee, without depuration, 
exposed in earthen dishes, in layers of about 
2 lines deep, in a stove or current of dry air, 
to a temperature ranging between 95° and 104° 


jDuruttuucB tu. ucoj ^ r - — ~ * , • 

with 1 gal. of boiling water for U hours, am 
the clear liquid evaporated.— Dose. 1 to d grs 

B. P. 2 to 6 grs. „ „ . . 

2. (B. P.) Socotrine aloes, 1 lb., treatd 
with 1 gal. of boiling water for 12 hours, air 
the clear liquid evaporated to dryness. 

3. (Ph. D.) Aloes (hepatic), 4 oz* ; watc. 
1 quart; boil till dissolved; when cold, decan 
the clear liquid, and evaporate as before. 

4. (Ph. Bor. 1847.) By macerating po« 

dered aloes in cold water for 48 hours, wit 
frequent agitation, and then evaporating i 
a water hath at a temperature not exceedin 
150° to 165° Fahr., until a pilular consistent 
is attained. I 

Obs. The second is the form commoij 
adopted in the laboratory. When made wit 
the juice of borage, burgloss, &t\, it forms ti 
old 1 aloes instjccata/ — Dose. 5 to 15 gr 
See Aloes and Extbact oi Babbadoj 
Aloes. 

Extract of Anem'cne. 

Pasqtje Floweb. 

Extract of Angelica, 

ANGELICA, L. Prep. 1. , , 

a tincture of the root, prepared with spir 
sp, gr, *944 (=21£ u* p,)* 

2. (Ph, Bor.) Angelica root and reeti& 
spirit, of each, 2 parts; water, 9 parts; diges 
strain, and evaporate* Inferior to the pr 
ceding* 

3. (Dr. Moir.) Angelica root* 2 lbs. ; re 
tified spirit, 1 gab; make a tincture ; 


See Extract < 

Syn. Extracts 
, (Ph* Baden.) Fro 



4 marc ’ add proof spirit, 1 gal., and repeat the 
digestion; filter the two tinctures separately, 
mix, distil off the spirit, and evaporate. 
Balsamic, stomachic, and tonic. — Dose . 10 

to 20 grs. The last is the most balsamic and 
agreeable. 

Extract of Ap'ples. Syn. Chalybeated e. 
op a.; Extractum perrj pomatum, L. Prep. 
(Ph. Bor.) Crab-apples (unripe), 8 lbs. ; peel 
them and reduce them to a pulp; add iron 
wire (in small coils), 1 lb. ; digest in a vapour 
bath for about a week, express, strain, decant, 
and evaporate in a porcelain vessel, with con- 
stant stirring, to the consistence of a soft ex- 
tract ; dissolve the residuum in water, 4 parts, 
strain and evaporate as before. — Dose . 5 to 
10 grs. ; as a chalybeate tonic. The formula 
of the Ph. Baden is nearly similar. 

Extract of Ar'nica. Syn. Extract op 
ARNICA BLOWERS; EXTRACTUM ARNICAS RIO- 
RUM, L. Prep. 1. (P. Cod.) From the dried 
flowers, as alcoholic extract op aconite— 
;P. Cod. 

2 . (Ph. Grmea, 1837.) From a tincture of 
the flowers, prepared with rectified spirit, 3 
parts, and water, 5 parts. — Dose. 2 to 6 grs. ; 
as a stimulant in various diseases accompanied 
i with debility, deficient nervous sensibility, 
paralysis, dropsies, diarrhoea, amenorrhcea, dy- 
sentery, &c. 

Extract of Arnica-Boot. Syn. Extract op 

IARNICA; EXTRACTUM ARNICAS RALICIS, L. 

i Prep. 1. (Ph. Baden.) As Extract op ANGE- 
LICA — Ph. Baden. 

2. (Ph. Graeca.) From tincture of the root, 
prepared as No. 2 (above). The form of the 
.Hamburg Codex is nearly similar. — Dose , fyc. 
i As the last. 

a Extract of Artichoke. Syn. Extractum 
taNARiE, L. Prep. From the fresh leaves of 
f the artichoke, as extract op aconite— Ph. L. 
* — Dose. 8 to 6 grs., twice or thrice daily ; in 
^rheumatism, &c. 

[ Extract of Asparagus. Syn. Extractum 
[asparagi, It. Prep . 1. (Soubeiran.) From 
the expressed juice of the shoots, clarified and 
Evaporated by a gentle heat. 

:u 2. From the juice of the roots, as No. 1. 
fijoth are diuretic. — Dose . 15 grs. to £ dr., or 
lucre. 

Extract of Bael. Syn. Extractum beue 
LIQUILUM, L. B. P. Bael, 1; distilled water, 
15; rectified spirit, J; macerate for 12 hours 
in 5 of the water, pour off the liquid, repeat 
the operation twice for 1 hour; press, filter, 
and evaporate to 1, including the spirit. A 
fluid ounce is equal to a, solid ounce. — Dose. 
1 to 2 drs, 

, Extract of Bark, See Extract op Cin- 
chona. 

Extract of Belladon'na. Syn. Extract op 
really nightshade. Inspissated juice op 

BELLADONNA; EXTRACTUM BELLADONNAS (B. 
P., ph. Iu E. & D.), Sucous SPISSATUS bella- 
donnas, L. Prep. 1. (B. P.) Take 112 lbs. 
of fresh leaves and tender branches, bruise in 


a stone mortar or other suitable apparatus, and 
press out the juice, heat it gradually to 130° 
F., separate the green colouring matter by a 
calico filter, heat the strained liquor to 200° F. 
to coagulate the albumen, and again filter; 
evaporate the filtrate by a water bath to the 
consistence of a thin syrup, then add to it the 
green colouring matter previously separated, 
and, stirring the whole together assiduously, 
continue the evaporation at a temperature not 
exceeding MO", until the extract is of a suit- 
able consistence for forming pills. — Dose. $ 
to i gr., gradually increased to 1 or 2 grs. 

2. (Ph. E.) Express the juice from the 
bruised fresh plant, sprinkle the ‘marc* with 
water, and again apply pressure ; mix the ex- 
pressed liquids, filter them, and evaporate the 
filtered liquor in a vapour bath to the consist- 
ence of an extract. 

3. (Ph. D.) From the leaves, collected when 
the plant begins to flower. The expressed 
juice is allowed to stand for 24 hours, and the 
clear portion is decanted; the sediment is 
placed on a calico filter, washed with an equal 
bulk of cold water, and the filtrate mixed with 
the expressed juice. The mixed liquid is next^ 
heated in a water bath, to coagulate its albu-* 
men, and after being skimmed, and filtered 
through flannel whilst* hot, the washed sedi- 
ment is added, and the whole evaporated, as 
before. 

4. (Ph. XT. S.) The expressed juice is heated 
to the boiling-point, filtered hud evaporated 
(see below). 

Ohs. The P. Cod. directs this extract to be 
made by two different formulas. The product 
of the one resembles that of the Ph. L. ; that 
of the other, that of the Ph. E. That of the 
Ph. L., from retaining the fecula, is the weak- 
est preparation. Dose . — gr. to 1 gr., gradu- 
ally increased to 3 or 4 grs. ; as an anodyne in 
neuralgia, tic-douloureux, &c. ; as an antispas- 
modic to relieve rigidity and spasms, in various 
affections of the uterus, rectum, urethra, blad- 
der, &c., and in hooping-cough; in various 
maladies of the eyes ; and as a resolvent and 
diseutient in several glandular diseases. It 
has been highly recommended as a preserva- 
tive against scarlet fever. It is most frequently 
employed externally, under the form of a plas- 
ter, ointment, or lotion.* It is poisonous. 

5. (Alcoholic ; E. b. alcoholioum, 

(P. Cod.) As ALCOHOLIC EXTRACT OP ACONITE 
— P. Cod. 

b. (Ph. U. S.) As the last (nearly), using 
spirit of *935 (=* about 13 u. p.), 

c. (Moir.) The expressed juice is ooagulated 
by heat, cautiously applied, and filtered; the 
filtrate is reduced to the consistence of a syrup, 
and mixed with an equal volume of nearly 4 an- 
hydrous alcohol (say of 90$) ; the clear portion 
is lastly evaporated, as before. 

Ohs. The above is much more powerful than 
the common extract, and Is chiefly used in ex- 
ternal applications* See Bjumponna, ax$ 
helm. 
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2. (Mr. Boulton.) From, the expressed 
juice by spontaneous evaporation. A better 
plan is to expose it to heated air. Anti- 
hysteric, emmenagogue, and vermifuge. — Dose . 

5 to 20 grs. 

Extract of Cinchona. Syn. Extract or 
bare. Three simple extracts, prepared respec- 
tively from ytaow, pale, and red cinchona, 
are given in Ph. L. : — JPreyy. 1. (Prom calx- 
SATA or YELLOW BARK .‘—-EXTRACT OP GIST- 
CHONA, E. OP YELLOW C., E. OP HEART-LEAVED 
C. ; EXTRACTEM CINCHONA, L .) — a. Ex- 
TRAOTUM CINOHONJE ELAV.SE LIQUID TIM (B. P.). 
Yellow cinchona bark in coarse powder, 16 ; 
distilled water, a sufficiency ; rectified spirit, 

1 ; macerate the bark in 40 of water for twenty- 
four hours, then pack in a percolator, and add 
water until 240 have passed through, or until 
the bark is exhausted ; evaporate the liquor to 
20, at a temperature not exceeding 160° ; then 
filter, and continue the evaporation to 3, or 
until the sp. gr. of the liquid is 1*200 ; when 
cold, add the spirit gradually, constantly stir- 
ring. Sp. gr. 1T0Q. — Dose. 10 to 30 minims. 

b. (Ph. L.) Yellow cinchona (coarsely 
bruised), 3 lhs. ; distilled water (temperate), 4 
jftnts ; macerate for 24 hours (constantly stir- 
ring), and strain through linen ; what remains, 
again macerate in water* 1 quart, for 24 hours, 
and strain ,* evaporate the mixed liquids to a 
proper consistence. 

Obs. The aqueous extracts of cinchona bark 
possess little medicinal virtue, owing to the 
insolubility of the alkaloids (quinine, cinch o- 
nine, &c.) in water, and also from the rapid’ 
oxidation of their extractive matter, when ex- 
posed in solution to the joint action of heat 
and atmospheric oxygen. — Dose. 5 grs. to £ dr., 
in mixtures, faintly acidulated with sulphuric 
acid* Cinchona hark yields from to 30J 
of aqueous extract 

2. (Prom pale bark : — Extract op pale 

CINCHONA, E. OP PALE BARK, E, OP LANCE- 
LEAVED b. ; Extracted cinchona pallid js, 
L.) — a. (Ph. L.) Prom pale bark, as extract 
op cinchona— Ph. L. (above). 

b. (Ph. E. 1836.) Prom the decoction. 

Obs. This forms the ixtract op bark of 
the shops. The red and yellow cinehona # barks 
are scarcely ever used for making extracts. 
Their richness in quinine leads to their almost 
exclusive employment for the manufacture of 
that alkaloid, by which their value is greatly 
enhanced. As far as our knowledge extends, 
no other Extract of hark than this is either 
employed or asked for* 

3. (Prom red bark } — Extract op red cin- 
chona, E. OP RED BARE, E. OP OBLONGh 
LEAYED B. ; EXTRACTUM CINCHONA RUBRA3, 

L.}— a, (Ph. L.) Prom red bark, as extract 
OP CINCHONA — Ph. L. (above). 

h. (Ph. L. 1836.) Prom the decoction. 

Obs. These extracts aye ordered to be kept 
in two states, the one (soft extract op gin* 
extract™ cinchona molls) for 
pills, &c* ; the other (hard extract 


OP CINCHONA ; STXTRACTDM CINCHONA DURUM) 
for powdering. — The do$e t &t\, of all the above 
are the same. 

4. (Dry Essential salt op bark ; ' Ex* 

| TRAOTUM CINCHONAS SICCUM, L.)— tf. (P« 
Cod.) Prom an aqueous infusion of pale baric 
(prepared by displacement with water at a 
temperature not above 77 3 Fahr.), evaporated 
to the consistence of a thick syrup, and then 
spread thinly and uniformly on earthenware 
dishes, or sheets of glass, and dried in a stove, 
hy a very gentle heat. It is separated from 
the plates with a knife, and preserved in well- 
closed phials. Prior to spreading it out on 
the plates, about 4$ or 5$ of thick mucilage is 
commonly added. 

b. (Ph. Bor.) As the above (nearly). 

c. (Ph. Hann. 1831.) Similar to the above ; 
but the liquid, when it acquires the consistence 
of treacle, is diluted with water, and again 
evaporated to a like consistence; and this 
dilution and evaporation is repeated until, on 
the addition of water, it forms a clear solution. 
— Dose. 5 to 25 grs. The product of the last 
formula is nearly inert, and that of the others 
possesses little activity. 

5. (Fluid EXTRACTUM CINCHONAS PLT3T- 
dum, L .)-—«. See Liquor op Cinchona. 

b. (Dr. Neligan.) Prom yellow bark, as 
PLUID EXTRACT OP BUOHU. 

6. (Besinous Alcoholic extract op 

BARK ; EXTRACTUM CINCHONAS ALCOHOLICUM, 
E. CINCHONA, L.)— a. (Ph. E.) Prom any 
variety of cinchona bark (in powder), 4 oz. ; 
proof spirit, 24 fl. oz. ; prepare a tincture by 
displacement, distil off most of the spirit, and 
evaporate the residuum to the consistence of 
an extract. This is the only extractum cin- 
chonas of the Edinburgh College. 

b. (Ph.U. S.) Peruvian bark, 1 lb.; rectified 
i spirit, 4 pints ; make 4 pints of tincture by 

displacement ; add water to the mass in the 
percolator, digest, and obtain 6 pints' of in- 
| fusion ; distil off the spirit from the tincture, 

| and evaporate the infusion to the consistence 
| of syrnp, then mix the two, and complete the 
evaporation. More active than the aqueous 
1 extract, — Dose. 5 to 20 grs. \ 

c. (Ellis.) Yellow bark, 2 lbs. ; hydr ochl prifi 
acid, 4 fl. drs. ; water, 1 gal. ; boil^stfamTand 
repeat the decoction with fresh water and 
acid; mix the decoctions, filteF, and agitate it 
with fresh-slaked lime, 2£ oz.; filter or decant; 
dry the residuum, and exhaust it with hot 
alcohol, q. s.; lastly, evaporate the alcoholic 
tincture to a pilular consistence. — Dose. 1 to 
5 grs. Some persons have proposed to call 
this ‘ ESSENTIAL SALT OE BARK.* 

7. (Vinous E xtractum cinchonas vi- 
nosum, L. — Ph. Hesse.) Peruvian hark (in 
powder), ^ 1 part ; white wine (sherry), 8 
parts; digest 3 days, express, filter, and 
evaporate. 

Extract of Coc'culus, Syn. Extract or 
COCCULUS INDIGUS, BLACK EXTRACT, EXTRACT 

(Brewer's), Beer strenq-thenee, Hard hue- 
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STUM ; Exteactum cjocculi, E. c. indici, 

L. Prep. From cocculus indicus, by decoction. 

It is kept in two states — one having the con- 
sistence of thick treacle ; the other, that of a 
pilular extract. The first is £ put up J in 
bladders ,* the last is made into £-lb. rolls, like 
lead plaster or roll-chocolate. It is narcotic 
and poisonous, and is employed by fraudulent 
brewers and publicans to give a false strength 
to their liquors. See Cocculus Indicus, 
Beeb, &c. 

Extract of Col'chicum. 8yn. Extract of 
MEADOW SAFFRON, E. OF THE CORMS OF COL- 
CHICUM ; EXTBACTUM COLCHICI (B. P.). 
Prep . 1. (B. P.) The expressed juice of fresh 
colchicum corms, cleared of deposit, boiled, 
strained, and evaporated to a proper con- 
sistency at a temperature of 160° Fahr. — 
Pose. 1 to 2 grs. 

2. (Wholesale.) From the decoction of the 
dried corms. Prod. 50$ to 55$. 

Ohs . This extract is given in the usnal 
cases in which colchicum is employed. — Pose. 

1 to 4 grs., every third or fourth hour. 
(Thomson.) A favorite remedy of Dr. Hue, 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, in the early 
stages of acute rheumatism. The dose is 1 gr. 
every four hours.” (Pereira.) 

3. (Acetic ; Acetic extract of meadow 

SAFFRON; ExTEACTUM COLOHIOI ACETICUM 
(B. P.)— a. (B. P.) Crushed fresh corms, pre- 
viously peeled, 19 ; acetic acid, 1 ; stir together, 
press, boil, and strain through flannel, and 
evaporate to a soft extract. — Pose. 1 to 2 grs. 
with an equal weight of liquorice powder. 

h. (Wholesale.) Dried corms, 14 lbs. ; acetic 
acid (pyroligneous), 6 pints ; distilled water, 
5£ galls. ; digest for 14 days, express, filter, 
and evaporate. Product, 2| to 3 lbs. 

Ohs. The above extracts are generally pre- 
pared from the dried corms, and hence the 
very uncertain and inferior quality of those 
commonly met with. They also possess less 
activity than the pharmacopoeial preparations. 
They rapidly get dry and crumbly, and, un- 
less a little spirit and oil of cloves are added, 
will scarcely keep a week in warm weather 
without becoming mouldy. — Pose. 1 to 3 grs., 
two or three times a day. It is much stronger 
than the common extract, and contains the ace- 
tate of colchicine. Sir C. Scudamore prefers the 
acetic extract prepared by the formula h {above). 

4. (Alcoholic; Extbactum colchici alco- 
HOLICUM, L. — P. Cod.). As EXTBACT OF BOX. 
More active than even the acetic extract- All 
the preparations of colchicum are poisonous in 
large doses. 

Extract of Col'ocynth. Syn. Exteact of 

BETTES APPLE J EXTEACTUM COLOCYNTHIDIS 
(Ph. L. & E,), E, 0. SIMPLEX, E. C. MOLLE, 
L. Prep. i. (Ph. L.) From colocynth pulp 
(cut in pieces and the seeds removed), by 
simple maceration in cold water, for 36 hours, 
frequently pressing it with the hands, and 
* Afterwards strongly pressing out the liquor, 
wMchmnst be strained before evaporating it. 


2. (Ph. E.) From the decoction. This is 
the plan adopted at Apothecaries’ Hall, and 
in the laboratory generally. Many houses do 
not even remove the seeds. 

Ohs. This extract rapidly gets hard, 
crumbly, and mouldy, by keeping. For the 
remedy, see observations on exteact of col- 
ohicum, above. — Pose. 5 grs. to 20 grs. ; as a 
cathartic. Colocynth pulp yields about 65$ of 
extract. 

3. (Alcoholic; Extbactum colocynthidis 
alcoholicum, L.) — a. (Ph. Baden.) As ex- 
teact of ahgi-elica— Ph. Bad. 

h. (P. Cod.) From a tincture prepared with 
proof spirit. Much more active than the 
simple extract. — Pose. 2 to 7 grs. 

4. (Dry ; Extbactum colocynthidis 
sicoum, L. — Ph. Bor.) As the last, but using 
spirit of the sp. gr. *900 (about 16 o. p.), 
digesting at a tepid heat, evaporating to dry- 
ness, and powdering. — Pose. 1 to 6 grs. 

Extract of Colocynth (Compound). Syn. 
Compound exteact of bitter apple, Ca- 

THAETIO EXTEACT ; EXTEACTUM CATHARTI- 
CUM, E. COLOCYNTHIDIS COMPOSITUM, B. P. 
Prep. 1. (B. P.) Colocynth free from seeds^ 
6 ; extract of Soeotrine aloes, 12 ; scammony, 
or resin of scammony in powder, 4 ; hard soap 
in powder, 3 ; cardam&ns freed from capsules 
in fine powder, 1; proof spirit, 160. Macerate 
the colocynth in the spirit for four days, press 
out the tincture, distil off the spirit, and add 
to it the extract of aloes, the soap, and the 
scammony; then evaporate the residue by a 
water bath to a pilular consistence, adding the 
cardamoms towards the end of the process. — 
Pose. 2 to 5 grs., with 2 or S grs. of extract of 
hyoscyamus to prevent griping. 

2. (Ph. L, 1836.) Colocynth pulp (sliced, 
without the seeds), 6 oz., proof spirit, 1 gal. ; 
digest with a gentle heat for 4 days, express, 
strain, and add, of extract of aloes (Ph. B. 
1836), 12 oz., powdered scammony, 4 oz., 
Castile soap (ofa small), 3 oz., and evaporate 
(distil) to a proper consistence ; adding, 
towards the last, powdered cardamoms, 1 oz. 

3. (Wholesale.) The formula adopted by 
the wholesale druggists are mere modifications 
of that of the Ph. L. 1809 ; water being used 
instead of spirit as the menstruum, with 
actual benefit, as we honestly believe, to the 
quality of the preparation. The following are 
extensively employed by those who do most in 
this article, and we can speak higher of the 
quality of the products obtained by their use. 

a. Turkey colocynth, 18 lbs., is boiled in 
about 20 times its weight of water for five 
or six hours; to the strained decoction is added 
hepatic aloes, 40 lbs., which are boiled fatil 
dissolved, when the solution is decanted, In 
the mean time the colocynth is exhausted with 
a second quantity of water (less than the first), 
and the strained liquor is added to the undis- 
solved residuum of the aloes, and boiled for a 
few minutes ; after which it is drawn off and 
mixed with the fast decootiobof aloes; the 
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mixed liquors are then allowed to stand until 
quite cold (commonly until the next day), to 
deposit the resinous portion. The liquor is 
next decanted or drawn offi and set evapo- 
rating as quickly as possible ; as soon as the 
consistence of treacle is arrived at, the whole 
is allowed tq cool considerably, and moist sugar 
(clean), 4 lbs., and Castile soap, 10 lbs. (pre- 
viously melted with a little water), are added ; 
powdered scammony, 6 lbs., is next gradually 
sifted in, the extract all the time being assidu- 
ously stirred by a second person. Lastly, the 
heat is further moderated, and the stirring 
continued until a rather harder consistence 
is acquired than, is proper for the extract, 
when the steam is wholly 4 shut off,’ or the 
vessel removed from the heat, and as soon as 
the whole has become sufficiently cool to pre- 
vent any considerable evaporation of the spirit, 
essence of cardamoms, 2 lbs. (say, 1 quart), is 
expertly stirred in; and the extract at once 
(whilst still warm) put into stone jars or pots, 
and tied or covered over, for store or use. 
The product is usually labelled ‘Ext. Coio- 
CYNTH. Come. Opt/ It looks well, and smells 
„very aromatic, and is really an excellent pre- 
paration. 

b. Turkey colocynth, lbs.; hepatic aloes, 
5k lbs. ; powdered scammony, Ik lb. ; powdered 
cardamoms, 6 oz. (or essence, £ pint) ; Castile 
soap (genuine), I lb. 2 oz. ; pale moist sugar, k 
lb. ; proceed as last. This produces a beau- 
tiful article, and of unquestionable quality, 
equally effective, and milder in its action than 
the College preparation. It is labelled and sent 
out as Ext, Colocynth. Comp. Ph. L. (1836). 

4 (Ph. L. 1809.) Colocynth, 6 drs. (6 parts) ; 
aloes, lk oz* (12 parts) ; scammony, % oz. (4 
parts) ; hard soap, 3 drs. (3 parts) ; cardamoms, 
1 dr. (1 part); as No. 3, a (nearly). 

<$c. Compound extract of colocynth 
is often adulterated with acrid cathartics to 
make up for the deficiency or inferiority of 
its proper ingredients, and# foreign matter 
often becomes mixed with it by the use of 
impure scammony. The presence of cape 
aloes may usually be detected by the nauseous 
odour; chalk (an article frequently present 
in bad scammony), by placing a little •ball of 
the extract in a glass tube, and pouring over 
it some dilute hydrochloric or acetic acid, 
when an effervescence will ensue, if that sub- 
stance be present; jalap, scammony adulte- 
rated Wtfth fecula, and other starchy sub- 
stances, by the filtered decoction of the ex- 
tract turning blue on the addition of tincture 
of iodine ; gamboge, byihe decoction becoming 
deep red on the addition of liquor of potassa, 
and by a filtered alcoholic solution of the 
extract forming a yellow emulsion with water, 
which becomes transparent and assumes a 
deep-red colour on the addition of caustic 
potassa ; and further, by this solution (if the 
alkali is not in excess) giving a yellow preci- 
pitate with acids and with acetate of lead, a 
wwn precipitate with sulphate of copper, and 


a very dark brown one with the salts of iron ; 
also by tbe ethereal solution of the extract 
dropped on water yielding an opaque yellow 
film, soluble in caustic potassa, if it contains 
gamboge. 

Dose. 3 grs. to 15 grs. It is a safe and mild, 
yet certain, purgative. It may be mixed with 
calomel without the latter being decomposed. 
2k or 3 grs., mixed with an equal weight of 
blue pill and taken overnight, forms an excellent 
aperient in dyspepsia, liver complaints, &c. 
See Abebnethy Medicines. 

Obs. There are few formulae which have 
undergone so many alterations in the hands of 
the College as that for compound extract of 
colocynth. Before 1809, proof spirit was or- 
dered to he employed as the menstruum, and, 
omitting the soap, the preparation resembled 
that of the Ph. L. 1836. In 1809, the College 
directed water to be used instead of spirit, and 
added a certain quantity of soap. In the next 
edition of the Pharmacopoeia (1815), the soap 
was again omitted; but in the edition of 1824, 
the formula of 1809 was again adopted, sub- 
stituting, however, proof spirit for the water. 
These directions were also continued in the 
edition of 1836. In the last London Pharma- 
copoeia (1851) the formula for this extract is 
omitted altogether, and in its place a pill 
(pilula colocynthidis composita) is in- 
serted. 

The compound extract of colocynth and the 
simple and compound extracts of sarsaparilla 
are in greater demand in the wholesale trade, 
and are sold in larger quantities at a time, 
than all the other medicinal extracts put to- 
gether. As a proof, if it were necessary, that 
honesty is the best policy, it may be mentioned, 
that a certain metropolitan druggist, remark- 
able for the superiority of this preparation, 
has obtained no inconsiderable fortune by its 
sale alone ; while tbe host of miserable vendors 
of the evaporated decoction of musty colocynth 
sefed. Cape aloes, worthless scammony, and 
scentless cardamoms, sold under the name, 
attempt to ruin each other, by offering their 
rubbish at a price that precludes the possi- 
bility of a large profit, or even of the establish- 
ment of a respectable connection. 

Extract of Conia, See Extbact op Hem- 
xocx. 

Extract of Contrayer'va. Syn. Extbaottjm 
CONtbayeby 2E, L. Prep. (Palat. Cod.) From 
eontrayerva root, as extbact op cinchona — 
Pin L. — Dose. 10 grs. to k dr.; as a diapho- 
retic tonic, in low conditions of the system. 

Extract of Copaiba. Syn. Resinous ex- 
tbact OP COPAIBA; ExtbACTUM COPAIBA, 
E, 0 . BESINOSUM, L. Prep. (Mr, Thorn.) 
From balsam of copaiba, by distilling off the 
oil, until the residuum assumes the consistence 
of an extract. — Dose. 10 to 20 grs., or' more. 
One of the many useless preparations which 
encumber modern pharmacy. It may be taken 
in 3-dr. doses without any perceptible effect 
beyond a fit of indigestion. 
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Extract of Copal'che, S yn. Extr actum co- 
palchi, E. COETICIS c., L. Prep, From co- 
palclii bark {Croton pseudo-China), as extract 
op cascarilla, which it for the most part 
resembles. — Dose. 1 to 3 grs. 

Extract of Couch Crass. Syn. Extract oe 
DOG’S GRASS ,* EXTRACTUM GRAMINIS, L. 
Prep, 1. (P. Cod.) From the root of couch 
grass, or dog's grass ( Trithum repens ), as ex- 
tract op bistort — P. Cod. 

2. From the fresh root, as extract oe 
aconite — Ph. L. 

3. (Fluid,* Mellago graminis, Extractum 
graminis eluidum, L. — Ph. Hamm 1831.) 
From the decoction of the fresh root of couch 
grass, evaporated to the consistence of new 
honey. Pectoral, — Dose. 15 grs. to \ dr., or 
more. 

Extract of Cu'bebs. Syn. Extracttjm cu- 
bes.®, L. Prep. 1. From the alcoholic tinc- 
ture evaporated by a very gentle heat. — Dose. 
5 grs. to 30 grs. 

2. (Mr. Toller.) To the last add a little 
powdered Castile soap, when it begins to 
thicken, and evaporate to a pilular consistence. 
— Dose. 10 grs. to 30 grs. 

3. (Fluid : Liquor oubeb®, Extractum o. 
eluidum, L.) — a. Cubebs (ground in a coffee- 
mill), lb. ,* rectified spirit, 1 quart ; prepare 
a tincture, either by displacement or by di- 
gestion for a week, and reduce it, by distilla- 
tion at a very gentle heat, until the whole mea- 
sures exactly 1 pint. Every fi. oz. represents 
2 oz. of cubebs.-— Dose. 20 to 40 drops. 

b. (M. Pucbe.) From cubebs and proof spirit, 
equal parts, by percolation; without subse- 
quent evaporation. Represents its own weight 
in cubebs. — Dose. % to 1 fl. dr. 

c. (Ph. TJ. S. 1851.) Cubebs, 1 lb. (nearly) ; 
ether, q. s. ; make X quart of tincture ; then 
distil off If- pint of the ether by the heat of a 
water hath, and expose the residuum in a 
shallow vessel until the remainder of the ether 
has evaporated. 

4. (Oleo-resinous; Extractum cubes®, E. 

CUBEBARUM, E. 0. OLEO-RESINOSUM, L .)-—«. 
(M, Dublanc.) The essential oil resulting from 
the careful distillation of any given quantity 
of cubebs, is mixed with the resinous extract 
obtained by evaporating a tincture of the dried 
residuum made with rectified spirit; the whole 
being reduced to the consistence of a thick 
syrup. 1 lb. of cubebs yields about 6 oz. of 
this extract, 

b. (Labelonge.) Cubebs are first exhausted 
with ether, and then with proof spirit, in a 
displacement apparatus ; the alcoholic tincture 
is evaporated to an extract over a water bath, 
and when cold, the ethereal tincture is mixed 
with it, and the mixture abandoned to spon- 
taneous evaporation until the ether is vola- 
tilised. 

e. (W. Procter.) An ethereal tincture (by 
displacement) is poured into a large retort, 
and 5-6ths is drawn over by the heat of a 
water bath ; the evaporation of the residuum, 


to the proper consistence, is carried on at a 
heat not exceeding 120° Fahr. The formula 
of the Ph. Baden, is nearly similar. Said to 
represent 6 to 8 times its weight in cubebs. 
1 lb. yields 2 oz. of this extract. 

d. (Hamb. Cod. 1845.) This resembles a 
(above). 

Ohs. This extract has a darkish brown 
colour, and tastes and smells strongly of cubebs. 
It is only slightly soluble in water. — Dose. 5 
grs. to 20 grs.,* made into an emulsion or pills, 
or enclosed in a capsule. See Cubebs. 

Extract of Cu'cumber, See Elaterium. 

Extract of Cuspa^ria. Extract or an- 

GOSTUEA BARE; EXTRACTUM CUSPARI®, E. 
corticis c., E. angostur®, L. Prep. 1. 
From angostura bark, as extract oe cin- 
chona— Ph. L. 

2. (Alcoholic.) As extract oe cinchoxa 
— Ph. E. Stronger than the last. Both are 
aromatic, hitter, tonic, and stimulant. — Dose. 
10 grs. to | dr, ; in dyspepsia, chronic diar- 
rhoea, dysentery, &c. 

Extract of Daffodil. Syn. Extractum xar- 
cissi, L. Prep. 1 . From the fresh flowers of 
daffodil or yellow narcissus ( Narcissus pseudo- 
narcissus), as extract oe aconite — Ph. L. * 

2. (Alcoholic.) From the dried flowers, as 
extract oe box. Both are pectoral and ex- 
pectorant; and in large doses nauseant and 
emetic. — Dose . £ gr. to 2 grs.; in hooping- 
cough, &c. 

Extract of Dandelion. See. Extract oe 
Taraxacum. 

Extract of Digitalis. See Extract oe Fox- 
glove. 

Extract of Dog's Grass. See Extract oe 
Couch Grass. 

Extract of Dog'wood. Syn. Extractum 
cornu s, E. coexi, L. Prep. From American 
or tree dogwood (Cor mis Florida), as extract 
oe cinchona barx. 

Obs. In its general effects, American dog- 
wood approaches the cinchonas, and is said to 
be not inferior to them in the cure of inter- 
mittents. (Bigelow.) It contains a peculiar 
bitter principle, called cornine. Several other 
varieties of the genffs Cornus , as round-leaved 
dogwsod (Cornus circinata), swamp dogwood 
(Cornus serieea), &c., are used in America> but 
are less valuable. 

Extract of Dulcamara. See Extract oe 
Bitter Sweet. 

* Extract of Elate'rium. Syn. Inspissated 
JUICE OE THE SQUIRTING CUCUMBER; SUCOUS 
spissatus momordio® EiATERH. For pre- 
paration and recent synonyms, see Elate- 
RIUM. * 

Extract of EFder Berries, Syn. Elder rob; 
Eoob sambuoi, Extractum sambuci, E. s. 

NIGR®, E. BAOCARUM S., SUCOUS S&MBUCI 
inspissates, L. Prep. 1 . (Ph. L. 1788.) 
The expressed and depurated juice of elder 
berries, evaporated to the consistence of honey* 

2. (Ph. E. 1744.) To the above, when it 
begins to thicken, add l-5th part of sugar. 
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3. (Pli, Bor.) As the last (nearly), hut 
adding only X oz. of white sugar to each pound 
of the extract whilst still warm. — Dose. 1 to 
4 drs. *, in rheumatism, gout, and various shin 
affections. 

Extract of Elecampane, Syn. Extractum 
XNULS3, E. RADICUM I. CAMP AN iE, E. HeLENII, 
It. Prep. 1. (Ph. L. 1746.) Prom a decoction 
of the dried root. 

2. (P. Cod.) As EXTRACT OE BISTORT — P. 
Cod. 

3, (Ph. Suec. 1845.) Prom a tincture pre- 
pared with proof spirit and water, equal parts. 
— Dose. 10 grs. to i dr. ; as a diaphoretic, 
expectorant, and tonic; in asthma, hooping- 
cough, various skin diseases, &c. 

Extract of Elm. Syn. Extractum ulmi, 
E. coBTicisr., L. Prep. 1. Prom the decoction 
of the hark of the common elm ( Ulmus cam - 
pestris). 

2. (Soubeiran.) As exteact op box. As- 
tringent and alterative. — Dose. 20 grs. to 1 
dr* ; in secondary syphilis, chronic skin affec- 
tions, &c. 

Extract of Er'got. Syn. Aqueous extract 
OP ERGOT, HjEMOSTATIC EXTEACT ; EXTRAC- 
TUM ERGOTiB, E. E. AQUOSUM, E. SECALIS 
CORNUTI, E. HiEMOSTATICUM, L. Prep. 1. (B. 
P.) Extractum JErgotes Xiquidum. ' Ergot in 
coarse powder, 16 ; ether, 20 ; distilled water, 
70 ; rectified spirit, 8 . Shake the ether in a 
bottle with half its hulk of the water, and, 
after separation, decant the ether. Place the 
ergot in a percolator, and free it from oil by 
passing the washed ether through it 5 remove 
the marc and digest it in the remainder of the 
water for twelve hours at 160° P. Press out 
the liquor, and evaporate it to 9 , and when 
cold add the 8 of spirit; allow it to stand for 
an hour to coagulate, filter, and make up the 
quantity to 16. — Dose. 15 to 30 minims. 

According to Squire, the amount of ether 
employed should he double the above, in two 
percolations, and the marc should he dried in 
the air before digesting with water. See Er- 
gotinb (Bonjeau's). 

2 . (Alcoholic; Extbactem eeg-otje alco- 
holicum, h.) See Eegotine (Wigger’s). 

Extract of Pern. Syn. Extractum hlicis 
liquidum — B. P. See Extract oe Male 
Pern, 

Extract of Plesh. See Extract op Meat, 
Essence op Beep, Tea (Beef), &c. 

Extract of Foxglove. Syn. Extractum 
DIGITALIS (Ph. E»), L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L. 1836.) 
FrOm the leaves of Digitalis purpurea, as ex- 
tract op aconite— PlmL. 

& ®*) From the filtered expressed 

juice, either evaporated in vacuo, with the 
aid of heat, or by exposure to a current of 
dry air. 

3. (P Cod,)— a. As extract op bistort 

P. Cod, * 

' A As EXTRACT OP BOX— P. Cod. 

4, (Ph. Baden.) As ALCOHOLIC EXTRACT OP 
ACONITE— Ph. Bad, 


Ohs. The juice of foxglove is very readily 
injured by exposure to air aud heat. The 
evaporation should therefore he conducted as 
rapidly as possible, hut at a low temperature. 
It is narcotic, sedative, and is powerfully poi- 
sonous. — Dose. | gr., cautiously increased to 2 
or 3 grs. It is principally given in fevers, 
dropsy, diseases of the heart, pulmonary con- 
sumption, epilepsy, scrofula, and asthma. This 
extract spoils by long keeping. The last two 
are stronger than the rest, and keep better. It 
is omitted in the present Ph. L. 

Extract of IVmitory. Syn. Extractum 
PTJMARI2B, L. Prep. 1. From either the in- 
fusion or decoction of the dried leaves of com- 
mon fumitory ( Fumaria officinalis). 

2 . (P. Cod.) Erom the clarified juice of the 
fresh herb. Slightly aperient, diaphoretic, 
and alterative. It has been given in obstruc- 
tions of the liver and cutaneous affections of 
the leprous kind. 

Extract of Galls. Syn. Extractum gallje, 
E. gallarum, L. Prep . 1. Erom the in- 
fusion by maceration or displacement with 
cold water. 

2. Erom the hot infusion or decoction. The 
first is to he preferred. Astringent. Used 
chiefly in ointments and injections for piles, 
foul ulcers, &c., and, internally, in haemor- 
rhages, spitting of blood, &c. 

Extract of Gentian, Syn. Extractum 
GENTIAN JS (B. P,), L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) 
Gentian root .(sliced), 3 lbs.; distilled water 
(temperate), 4 pints; macerate for 12 hours, 
and gently express the liquor ; repeat the mace- 
ration with water, 1 quart, for 6 hours; and 
evaporate the mixed liquors. 

^ 2 . (Ph. L. 1836.) From the ordinary infu- 
sion of the root made with 10 or 12 times its 
weight of boiling water, the maceration being 
continued for 24 hours. 

3. (Ph. E.) Erom an infusion prepared 
by percolation with cold water. The for- 
mulae of the Ph. Baden, Paris, and U. S. are 
similar. 

4. (B. P.) Gentian 1 lb.; water (boiling), 
10 ; macerate for 2 hours, boil 15 minutes, 
strain, and evaporate to a soft pilular consist- 
ence. — *, Dose . 10 to 15 grs. 

5. (Ph. D. 1826.) Erom the decoction. 

Ohs. On the large’ scale, this extract is 

almost universally prepared by exhausting the 
root by coction with water, as in the last 
formula. When well prepared, it is one of the 
smoothest and brightest extracts of the Phar- 
macopoeia. Good gentian root yields by ipfa- 
sion in hot water fully 50£, and by decoction 
about 60& of extract. — Dose. 10 grs. to 30 
grs., two or three times daily, as a stomachic 
hitter and tonic; either alone or combined 
with rhubarb, ginger, or aloes. It is, how- 
ever, more especially used as a vehielefor 
ehalybeates and other metallic preparations. 
The principal consumption of extract of gen- 
tian is by tbe brewers, in lieu of hops. 

6. (Hard e. or g.; E. g.dubum, L.) The 
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Iasi dried by a gentle beat until brittle enough tractum veratri, E. hellebori albi, L.) 
to powder. From the root (rhizome) of the white hellebore 

Extract, Goulard’s. See Solution or Sub- ( Veratrum album), as extract oe black hel- 
ACETATE OE Bead. ^ lebore. — Dose, y.j gr. to 4 gr. Emetic, pur- 

Extract of Guaiae'um. Syn. Extractum gative, stimulant, and highly acrid. In gout, 
guaiaci, L, Frey. 1. (Ph. L. 1746.) From rheumatism, and nervous affections, mania, &c. 
lignum vitae shavings or sawdust, exhausted See Veratrine. 

by coction with water ,* as soon as the mass be- Extract of Hemlock, Syn. 'Inspissated 
comes thick, l-8th of rectified spirit is to he juice oe hemlock ; Extractum conii (B. 
added. P.), Succus spissatus conii, L. Frey. 1. 

2. As the last, omitting the spirit. Dia- (B. P.) The inspissated juice of the fresh 
phoretic, diuretic, and alterative ; in dropsy, plant, prepared as directed for extractum 
gout, rheumatism, skin diseases, &c. belladonnje. — Dose. 4 to 6 grs. 

Extract of Guarana', Syn. Extractum 2. (Ph. L.) From the fresh plant (Comum 
guaram, E. PAULLixiiE, L. Frey. (Dr. maoulatum), as extract oe aconite — Ph. L. 
Gavrelle.) From tincture of guarana (seeds of 3. (Ph. E.) As extract oe eoxgloye — 
Faullinia sorlilis ), prepared by coction with Ph. E. 

proof spirit. Tonic and alterative. — Dose. 2 4. (Ph. D.) As extract oe belladonna 

to 5 grs., twice or thrice daily. — Ph. D. 

Extract, Haemostatic. See Extract oe Obs. Of all the inspissated juices (not even 
Ergot. excepting that of aconite), this is the one 

Extract of Hedge Hyssop. Syn. Extractum most readily injured by exposure to the air 
GRATI0H2E, L. Frey. 1. (Ph. Bor.) From and heat, and which soonest loses its qualities 
the herb (Qratiola officinalis), as alcoholic by age. Its active principle is cqnine. Ex- 
extract oe aconite — Ph. Bor. tract of hemlock has a greenish colour, and a 

2. (Ph. Baden.) As extract oe aconite strong odour of the fresh-bruised plant. It is 

— Ph. Baden. “ of good quality only when a very strong odour 

3. (Vinous.) As vinous extract oe cin- of conia (a ‘ mouse-odour’) is disengaged by 
CHONA. Purgative, diuretic, and vermifuge, degrees, on its being*carefully triturated with 
— Dose. 2 to 5 grs., gradually increased, liquor of potassa.” (Ph. E.) <£ The extracts of 
watching its effects ,* in dropsy, jaundice, gout, hemlock may become feeble, if not inert, in 
&c. It has been said to be the basis of the one of two ways,— either by the heat being 
celebrated c Eau Medicinale d’Husson.’ continued after the concentration has been 

Extract of Hellebore. The extracts pre- carried to a certain extent, or by long keeping, 
pared from three different plants may be in- On the one hand, I have always observed that 
eluded under this head : — from the point at which the extract attains 

1. (Extract oe black hellebore ; Ex- the consistence of thin syrup, ammonia begins 

tractum hellebort, E. H. nigri, L.) — a. (Ph. to he given off in abundance, together with a 
Xi . 1788.) From the infusion or decoction of modified odour of couine ; and, on the other 
black hellebore ( Relleborus officinalis). — hand, I have found extracts, which were un- 
Dose. 5 to 12 grs. questionably well prepared at first, entirely 

b. (Alcoholic — P. Cod. & Pb. U. S.) As destitute of conine in a few years.” (Chris- 

extract OE BOX (nearly). That of the Ph. tison.) “ The most active extract is that which 
Bad. is similar. — Dose. 3 to 8 grs. is procured bv moderate pressure from the 

c. (Vino-alcoholic— Cottereau.) Powdered leaves only.” \Bxande.) “ The extract of the 

black hellebore, 2 lbs. ; salt of tartar, | lb. ; Ph. D., being freed from the inert albumen 
dilute alcohol (sp. gr. *935), 7 pints; digest 12 and chlorophyll, contains most of the active 
hours, and express the tincture ; add to the principle, and is nearly soluble in water.” 
marc, white wine, 7 pints; digest for 24 (Royle.) On the large scale, the whole of the 
hours, express, mix the tinctures, filter, and green portion of the plant is pressed for juice, 
evaporate. — Dose. 2 to 6 grs. 1 cwt. of hemlock yields from 3 to 5 lbs. of 

Obs. When prepared by coction with water extract. — Dose. 2 grs., gradually increased 
till exhausted of soluble matter, black belle- to 5 grs., or more, until some obvious effect is 
bore root yields about 40-g- of extract. In small .produced; as an anodyne, alterative, and re- 
doses, it is alterative, purgative, and resolv- solvent in various obstinate disordefs, as glan- 
ent ; in larger ones, it is a drastic, hydragogue dular and visceral enlargements, foul and 
cathartic, and emmenagogue, dangerous unless painful ulcers, scrofula, cancer, neuralgia* 
combined and its effects carefully watched. rheumatism, troublesome coughs, &c. 

2. (Extract oe green hellebore, E. oe 5. (Alcoholic; Extractum conh alco- 
American h.,E. oeitoH-wood; Extractum holicum, L.)— a. (Ph. Baden.) As alcoholic 
veratri yiridis, L.) From the fresh root extract oe aconite — Ph. Baden* 

(rhizome) of the green hellebore ( Veratrum 5* (P. Cod.) As the last, hut using proof 

viride), as extract oe aconite— Ph. L. — spirit.— Dose, i to 2 grs. 

Dose. gr. to £ gr. Used in America in the 6. (Dried; Extractum conh sxcuum, L.) 
same cases as white hellebore. — tz. As the dried extract oe aconite — P. 

3. (Extract oe white hellebore; Ex- Cod. 
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b, (Archer.) By drying the extract of the 
Dublin College with a continuous current of 
warm air. 

Extract of Hemp. Syn. Extract or Ameri- 
can HEMP ; EXTRACTUM APOOYNI, E. A. CAN- 
NABINI, L. Presp. Erom the root of the Apo- 
cynmn cannabinum, as extract or gentian. 
A hydragogue? cathartic. — Dose. 2 to 6 grs. ; 
in dropsy, &c. The plant from which this 
extract is prepared is called ‘Indian hemp’ 
in the United States of America, a practice 
which should he avoided, as this name is now 
almost exclusively appropriated to Cannabis 
Jndiea , a variety of the common hemp (Can- 
nabis sativa, var. Indica ) growing in India. | 
See Extract op Indian Hemp. 

Extract of Hen'bane. Syn. Extract op 

HYOSCYAMUS ; EXTRACTUM HYGSCYAMI (B. 
P.), SUOCUS SPISSATUS HYOSOYAMI, L. Prep. 
1. (Ph. L.) Prom the fresh leaves and leaf- 
stems of common henbane (Eyoscyamus niger), 
as EXTRACT OP ACONITE — P h . L. 

2. (Ph. E.) As EXTRACT OP POXGEOYE— 

Ph* E, 

3. (B. P.) Prom the fresh leaves and young 
branches, as extract op belladonna. — 
Dose. 3 to 6 grs, 

4. (Ph. U. S.) Prom the expressed juice 
coagulated by heat and drained. 

Obs. In the Paris Codex extracts arc or-, 
dered to be prepared from henbane both by the 
processes Nos. 1 and 4 above. — Product (by the 
ordinary method) : — 1 lb. of the fresh leaves 
yielded fully 8 drs. of extract (Geiger) ; 1 cwt. 
yielded 4 'y 5 lbs. (Brande) ; 1 cwt. of the re- 
cent plant yielded, by an ordinary screw press, 
59£ lbs. of j uice, and this, evaporated in a water 
hath, gave 5 lbs. 9 oz. of extract (Squire) ; If 
cwt. of the green herb yielded 11 lbs. of extract 
(Gray.) — Dose. 2 to 10 grs.; as ai^ anodyne, 
hypnotic, anti spasmodic, sedative, and nar- 
cofic ; more especially in those cases in which 
the use of opium is objectionable. Externally , 
as a topical application Am sore or inflamed 
parts, either made into aSointWnt or spread 
on plaster. 

5. (Alcoholic; Extractum hyoscyamial- 
COHOlicum, L.) The f omulse of the Ph. Bad., 
Par. & U. S. are similar to those for alcoholic 
EXTRACT OP ACONITE, 

6. (E. OF HENBANE SEEDS ; EXTRACTTJM SE- 
mintjm hyoscyami, L.— P. Cod.) An extract 
qf the seeds made with spirit sp. gr. *900 (= 
about 13 o. p.) is dissolved in 4 parts of cold, 
water, an<$ the solution filtered and evapo- 
rated, Stronger than the simple extract. — 
Dose. £ gr, to 3 grs. 

Extract of Holy Thislle. Syn. Extractum 
CARDUI BENEDICT!, L. Prep. 1. (Ph. Baden.) 
From holy or blessed thistle ( Carduus Bene- 
dicts) by displacement with cold water. 

2. (Ph, Bor.) As extract op gentian — 
Ph. D. (nearly). ToniCj diaphoretic, febri- 
fuge, often diuretic, and occasionally emetic. 

5 to 15 grs,, as a tonic or stomachic, 


Extract of Hops, Syn. Extractum lupuli, 
(B. P., Ph. L. & E.) ; E. humuli (Ph, J >.) : L . 
Prep. 1. (B. P.) Hop, 8; rectified spirit, 
15 ; distilled water, 8Q. Macerate the hop in 
the spirit for 7 days, press out the tincture, 
filter, and distil off the spirit, leaving a soft 
extract ; boil the residual hop with the water 
for one hour, then express the liquor, strain, 
and evaporate on a water bath to the consist- 
ence of a soft extract. Mix the two extracts, 
and evaporate at a temperature not exceeding 
160° to a pilular consistence. — Dose. 5 to 10 
grs. 

2. (Ph. L.) Erom commercial hops (the 
strobiles or catkins of BCumulus Dupulus), 2£ 
lbs.; boiling distilled water, 2 gaffs.; mace- 
rate for 24 hours, boil to a gallon, strain 
whilst hot, and evaporate to a proper con- 
sistence. The form of the Ph. E. is nearly 
similar. 

3. (Ph. D.) As extract op aloes— Ph. D. 
Tonic and stomachic, and slightly anodyne 
and hypnotic.— Dose. & grs. to 30 grs.; in 
dyspepsia, and cases that do not permit of the 
use of opium. 1 cwt. of ordinary hops yield 
about 40 lbs. of extract. ■ (Brande.) The drug- 
gists usually employ hops 2 or more years old, 
called by the dealers ‘yearlings/ ‘olds/ or 
‘ old olds/ because these may he purchased at 
f- to £ the price of those of the last season’s 
growth. The first of the above are estimated 
to have only f the strength of new hops ; the 
second about £ ; and tbe last little or none, at 
least in a medical point of view. 

4. (Alcoholic; Extractum lupuli alco- 
holicum, L. — Cottereau.) By displacement 
with proof spirit. Stronger than the aqueous 
extract. 

Extract of Horefiiound. Syn. Extractum 
marrubii, L. Prep. 1. Erom the fresh herb, 
as extract op aconite. 

2. Erom the infusion or decoction. Anti- 
spasmodic, pectoral, tonic, and emmenagogue. 
— Dose. 10 grs, to 1 dr. 

3. (Ph. Baden.) By displacement with cold 
water. 

4. (Alcoholic; Extractum marrubii alco- 
holicum, L.) — a. Erom a tincture made with 
proof spirit. Said by M. Tkoriel to possess 
considerable power as a febrifuge.— Dose. 5 grs. 
to 20 grs. 

b. (Ph. Lusit.) Erom a tincture made with 
a mixture of rectified spirit^ 1 part, and water, 
7 parts. Inferior to the last* 

Extract of Indian Hemp, Syn. Cannabine, 
Hemp resin. Alcoholic extract op Indian 
hemp ; Extractum cannabis Indio®, E. c* I. 
ALCOHOLICUM, RESINA CANNABIS, L. Prep. 
1. (B. P.) Indian hemp in coarse powder, 1 ; 
rectified spirit, 5 ; macerate seven days, press 
I out the tincture, distil off the spirit, and 
evaporate. — Dose . £ to 1 grain in pill. 

2. (O’Shaughnessy.) The dried resinous 
tops of Indian hemp (‘ gunjah ’) are boile# in 
rectified spirit until all the resin is taken up, 
when most of the spirit is distilled off, and the 
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evaporation completed by the beat of a water Extract* ( Alcoholic ; E. M. alco- 

bath. 1 cwt. yields about 7 lbs. (B. P.i * * £.)—«. Ph - Hamb.) By distilling 

3. (Robertson). By slowly acting on the Prep. 1/ of the ^ tincture made with rectified 
4 gunjah 5 with the vapour of alcohoCby a spe- rectified and Bering the residue, retaining what 
cies of percolation; the spirit of the resulting rate th<m filter. 

tincture is partly removed by distillation, and press ouS sim pl e distillation of the tmc- 
the rest by slow evaporation at a temperature off the si*. , . 

not above 150° Fahr. 1 cwt. yields about macerate r r ® en or brownish green ; insoluble 
8 lbs . — Dose of the last two, 1 to 3 grs,, gra- four hours, eJ 2 _ oz * ^ezereon root-bark yielded 
dually increased. evaporate by a 1 ^* P 1S P*) . ^ is chiefly used 

4. (Messrs. Smith.) The bruised 4 gunjah/ is mix the two ei blistering ointments and plas- 

exhausted with tepid water, then with a solu- perature not e; . „ 

tion of carbonate of soda (1 of carbonate to 2 sistence for iL\ ^ EEEir 0IL 0F mezereon 
of gunjah), and next with pure water; it is grs. ^™ereot. B. P.)-0 

then pressed, dried, and exhausted by displace- 2. (Ph. L.) j a '' bark cut smah, 1 lb. ; recti- 
ment with rectified spirit ; the tincture is agi- tified spirit, 1 gal. ; ,s K v 3 1 P . • ~~ * c ® rate 
tated with a milk of lime (containing 1 oz. of press the tincture; boif pne' . e s P ir *J ^° r 3 “ a 2f J * 
lime for every lb. of gunjah), and, after filtration 2 galls.; until reduced to I ^ ress *. , i0 

or decantation, any retained lime is precipi- tincture and decoction separate 1 ^ ^ remainder 
tated by a little sulphuric acid in slight excess; one distil and the other evaporati 6 * or , rf a ^ s ’ 
the tincture is next agitated with animal char- thickens; lastly, mix the two and a ?5u,^ r ?v S ‘ 
coal, and again f ’ wed ; most of the spirit is the evaporation. — Product . About 66§- 
now removed by[ eqtillation, and 3 or 4 times of alcoholic and 50$ of aqueous extract, 
its bulk of watfsodiein^ added, the remaining (Brande.) 18 lbs, yield 12 lbs. of extract. (Lab. 
spirit is removed by a gentle heat ; lastly, the Journ.) — Dose. 6 to 15 grs. 
remaining water is poured off, and the resin 3. (Ph. E.) From tincture of jalap prepared- 
washed with fresh water, and dried. Product, by displacement with rectified spirit. It con- 
6$-. — Commencing dose, J gr. sists of impure resin of jalap. It is more 

3. (Purified; Exteactum cannabis Indicjsi active than the last. — trod. 1 §%.-~Dose. 2 to 
PURIEICATUM, L. — Ph. D.) From the crude 6 grs. 

extract of Indian hemp, as imported (‘ chub- Ohs. Extract of jalap is an active purgative. 
bus *), 1 oz. ; rectified spirit, 4 fl. oz. ; dissolve, It should be well beaten up with a little sul- 
and after defecation, decant, and evaporate. phate of potassa, sugar, or some aromatic pow- 

Ohs. The preparations of Indian hemp are der, to prevent it griping. The substance 
said to be anassthetic, anodyne, hypnotic, sti- commonly sold as extract of jalap in tSe shops 
mulant, phrenic, and aphrodisiac, and, in over- is prepared by boiling jalap root for 3 or 4 
doses, to produce catalepsy. They have been hours in water, when it is taken out, and well 
recommended in hysteria, hydrophohia, cholera, bruised or sliced, and again boiled with water 
rheumatism, chorea, convulsions, and various until exhausted of soluble matter. The mixed 
other painful spasmodic and nervous affections decoctions are then allowed 12 or 14 hours for 
of % serious character. According to the ob- defecation, after which the supernatant por- 
servations of Dr. O’Shaughnessy, 1 gr. of the tion is decanted and evaporated, 
extract produced catalepsy in a rheumatic Extract of jalap 44 should be kept in the soft 
patient. The extract prepared with the plant state (extractum JA'gjpjB, e. j. molle), so as 
grown in our botanic gardens has quite a differ- to form pills; and in the hard state (hard 
ent effect to that of the Indian plant; and it extract oe jalap ; extractum jalaps dd- 
also appears that the inhabitants of this conn- bum), that it maybe rubbed to powder” 
try are less susceptible to its action than those (Ph. L.) 

of India, and consequently bear the drug in Extract of JuAiper. & yn. Exteactum 
larger doses. This hemp is known in India as juniperi, E. baccaeum j., L. Prep. (P* 
the 4 increaser of pleasure/ the 4 exciter of Cod.) Macerate juniper berries in water at 77° 
desire/ the 4 cementer of friendship/ the to 86° Fahr., for 24 hours, strain, repeat the 
‘causer of a reeling gait/ the ‘laughter- process with a fresh quantity of water, mix the 
mover/ &c. See Extract oe Hemp (above), liquors, filter, and evaporate.— Dose. 29 grs. to 
Hemp, &e. 1 dr. ; as a stimulant diuretic, in dropsy, &c. ,** 

Extract of Ipecacuanha. Si/n. Exteactum and also as a pill-basis. 
ipecacuanha, L. Prep. 1. (P. Cod.) From Extract of Kalada'nq* Syn. Exteactum 
ipecacuanha, as extract oe box— P. Cod. xALADANiE, L. Prep. (Bengal Disp.) From 

2. (Ph. Bor.) As extract oe henbane the tincture of the seeds of kaladana (Pkar* 
SEEDS. Expectorant and emetic. — Dose, l^to bitis NiV). Purgative. Said to be equal to 
8 g rs# extract oe JALAP, and hf double the 

Extract of I'ron. Syn. Exteactum eerri, strength.. 

E. m artis, L. Prep, 1. From tincture of Extract of Lettuce. Sgn. Inspissated juice 
tartarked iron.— Dose, 2 to 10 grs. ; as a oe lettuce; Exteactum lactuc® (B, P.), 
chalybeate tonic. L. Prep. I. (B. FA, Thu inspissated juice 

2u (Compound.) See Extract oe Apple, evaporated to a pifiular consistence, according 
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PYRETHRI, E. P. JETHERO-ALCOHOLICUM, L. 

Trep* (W. Procter.) Alcohol (rectified spirit), 

1 pint ; ether, | pint ; m ix, and ponr it gra- 
dually on root of pellitory {Anacyclus Tyre* 
thrum)) 1 lb., placed in a percolator; after- 
wards ponr on alcohol, 1 pint ; and subse- 
quently, sufficient dilute alcohol (proof spirit) 
to displace 2£ pints of tincture (essence op 
PELLITORY, TOOTHACHE ESSENCE); the latter 
is either suffered to evaporate spontaneously, 
or by a very gentle beat, until a soft extract 
is attained. Used to destroy the sensibility 
of tbe nerves of teeth, previous to plugging, 
and for toothache. 

Extract of Pep'per. Syn. Extracted pi- 
pe eis, E. p. nigri, L. Trey, 1. Prom decoc- 
tion of black pepper (bruised). Stimulant ; 
stronger tasted than the berries, but less aro- 
matic. — Dose, 10 grs. to 1 dr. ; in agues. 

2. (Fluid; Extractum piperis pluidum, 
L, — Ph. IT. S.) Prom black pepper, as fluid 
Extract OP cubebs— Ph. U. S., separating 
the pipebene by expression through a cloth, 
and keeping the fluid portion for use. 

Extract of Pimpinella. Syn. Extractum 
pimpinell®, L. Prey, Prom the root of bur- 
net saxifrage (. Timyinella saxifragd ), as EX- 
TRACT op hops. Astringent. — Dose . 10 to 
20 grs. ** 

Extract of Pinkroot. Syn. Extract op 
WORM GRASS, E. OP WORMSEED ROOT ; Ex- 
TRAOTTTM sfigelije, L. Prey, 1. Prom Caro- 
lina pinkroot ( Syigelia Marylandicd) y as ex- 
tract OP box — P. Cod. — Dose, 5 to 20 grs. 

2, (Pluid; Essence op pinxroot. Liquor 

OP p.; EXTRACTUM SPIGELL2E PLUIDUM, 
L.) Pinkroot, lib.; proof spirit, 3 pints; 
make a tincture, evaporate to 10 fl. oz., add 
sugar, f lb., and rectified spirit, q. s. to make 
tbe whole measure exactly a pint^ — Dose . For 
a child, beginning with $ a teaspoonf ul. 

3. (Compound; Compound liquor op 

PINKROOT; EXTRACTUM SPIGELI.2S BLUIDUM 
COMP., L.) — a. (Estlack.) Carolina pinkroot 
or spigelia (bruised), 4 oz. ; senna, 3 oz. ; savine, 
1 dr.; pour on boiling water, 1 quart; when 
cold, add rectified spirit, | pint; digest 24 
hours, express (or percolate), filter, evaporate 
to 12 fl. oz*, in which dissolve, manpa, 1 oz. ; 
sugar, 8 oz. Every fl. oz. is equal to 2 drs. of 
pinkroot, and 1| dr. of senna.— Dose. Fora 
child, i to 1 teaspoonful; for an adult, a table- 
spoonful. 

5* (W. Procter.) Pinkroot, 16 oz. ; sepna, 
8 oz* ’(both in coarse powder) ; diluted alcohol 
(sp. gr. *935), 2 pints ; macerate for 2 days, 
then proceed by displacement, adding fresh 
spirit, until 4 pints have passed through ; filter, 
evaporate to 20 fl. oz., and add carbonate of 
potassa, 1 oz. ; next add oils of caraway and 
aniseed, of each, | dr*; (previously triturated 
with) powdered sugar, 24 oz. ; lastly, apply a 
gentle heat to dissolve the sugar. 

e, (Exteaotum spigell® et sennas plui- 
33UM — Ph, IT. S.) As the last (nearly). — - Dose , 
As above. All the above preparations of pink- 


root are regarded as powerful and certain an- 
thelmintics ; particularly the last two. 

Extract of Pipsis'sewa, See Extract op 
Winter-green. 

Extract of Poi'son Oak. Syn. Extractum 
rhois toxicodendei, L. Trey. (P. Cod.) 
From tbe expressed juice of the leaves of Thus 
toxicodendron. Narcotic, stimulant, and alte- 
rative. Dose. \ gr. to 1 gr., gradually in- 
creased ; in chronic rheumatism, obstinate skin 
diseases, &c. 

Extract of Pomegranate. Syn. Extractum 
granati, L. Trey, 1. (Soubeiran, & P. Cod.) 
From the root-bark of pomegranate, as ex- 
tract op BOX. In tape-worm. — Dose. 10 to 
20 grs. ; followed by a purgative* 

2, (E. g. cortiois pructus, L.) Prom tbe 
decoction of tbe fruit-rind. As the last. 

Extract of Pop'pies. Syn. Extractum pa- 
paveris (B. P.), E* p. albi, L. Prey. 1. 
(B. P.) Capsules coarsely powdered, 16; rec- 
tified spirit, 2 ; distilled water, a sufficiency ; 
mix the poppy capsules with 40 of the water, 
stirring them frequently during 24 hours ; then 
pack in a percolator, and pass water slowly 
through them until about 160 have passed 
though ; evaporate the liquor by a water hath 
to 20; when cold, add the spirit. After 
24 hours, filter the liquor, and evaporate to a 
pilular consistence* — Dose. 2 or 5 grains. 

2. (Ph. L.) Bruised poppy-beads (without 
the seeds), 15 oz. ; boiling distilled water, 1 
gal. ; macerate 24 hours, boil to one half, strain, 
and complete the evaporation. 

3. (Ph. E.) As tbe last, with "capsules not 
quite ripe.” 

Ohs. The medical action of extract of pop- 
pies, for the most part, resembles that of 
opium ; but it is considerably weaker, and is 
generally regarded as less prone to produce 
headache and delirium. — Dose. 2 to 12 grs* It 
is usually prepared by the large manufacturers, 
by exhausting the capsules, by coction with 
water; hence the inferior quality of the ex- 
tract of the shops, which contains a consider- 
able quantity of inert matter. 

The principal consumption of this extract is 
among tbe brewers, brewers’ druggists, and 
wine merchants. For this purpose it is evapo- 
rated until it becomes hard on cooling, when 
it is formed into half-pound rolls, and cevered 
with paper, like lead plaster. One of these 
rolls added to a hogshead of ale, stout, or 
sherry, materially increases the ‘headiness 5 or 
apparent strength of these beverages. 

Extract of Potato. Syn. Extractum So- 
lani tuberosi, L. Trey. (Dr. J* Latham.) 
Prom the stem and leaves of the potato plant, 
as extract op ACONITE— Ph. L. Narcotic. 
— Dose . 2 to 10 grs. 1 

Extract of Purging Flax, Syn. Extractum 
lini o a rth artici, L, Trey. (Dr, B, Lane.) 
Prom the dried herb, as EXTRACT op HOPS— 
Ph* L. Aperient and diuretic.— Dose. 5 to 10 
grs.; 14 lbs. yielded lbs. of extract. 1 - , 

Extract of Quas'sia. : Syn. Extractum 
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QTTassi M (B. P.), Ex. q. bigni, L. Prep. 1. 
(B. P.) Quassia scraped, 1 lb. ; distilled water, 
a sufficiency ; macerate tbe quassia in 8 oz. of 
water for 12 hours; pack in a percolator; 
add water till the quassia is exhausted ; evapo- 
rate, filter before it becomes thick, and again 
evaporate in a water bath to a proper consist- 
ence for pills. — Pose. 2 to 5 grs. 

2. Erom the decoction of quassia chips. 
Product, 5$ to 6$. 

3. (Ph. E.) Prom the rasped wood, as ex- 
tract oe bistort — P. Cod. Bitter and sto- 
machic. Pose. 5 to 10 grs., or more. 

Obs. This extract is almost universally pre- 
pared by cocfcion, and is principally consumed 
by the brewers, who employ it as a substitute 
for hops, in large quantities. The bark is fre- 
quently substituted for the wood, but is con- 
siderably less bitter. The Ph. Baden has an 
extract prepared with spirit of *944. 

Extract of Quince Seeds. Syn. Extractum 
cydonijs, E. c. seminum, Prep. Erom the 
decoction. Sucked as a lozenge, in hoarseness, 
&c. 

Extract of Rhat'any. Syn. Extractor 
RHATANL® ; E. KRAMERLffi (B. P.), L. Prep. 
1. (B. P.) Rhatany in coarse powder, 1 ; cold 
distilled water, 15 ; macerate 24 hours in 2 of 
the water, then percolate the whole ; evapo- 
rate by water bath to dryness. — Pose . 5 to 20 
grains. 

2. (Ph. E! Baden and U. S.) Erom dried 
rhatany root (Krameria triandria ), as extract 
OE BISTORT — P. Cod. 

JS V (Ph. Bor.) By two successive macerations 
in boiling water of 24 hours each, and evapo- 
rating at a temperature not exceeding 165° 
Eahr. 

Obs. Extract of rhatany is astringent and 
tonic. — Pose. 10 to 20 grs. A large quantity 
of this extract, of very inferior quality, is im- 
ported from Brazil, and other parts of South 
America. It is kept in two states, hard and 
soft ; the former resembles kino, and is often 
sold for it; the latter is chiefly consumed by 
the manufacturers and 4 Improvers 3 of port 
wine. 

Extract of Rhu'barb. Syn. Extractum 
relei (B. P.), L. Prep. 1. (B. P.) Rhubarb 
(sliced or bruised), 8 oz. ; rectified spirit, 5 oz. ; 
distilled "water, 50 oz. ; macerate 4 days, strain, 
and set it aside, that the fleeces may subside ; 
next decant the clear portion, strain, mix, and 
evaporate to a proper consistence over a water 
bath at 160 E. 

2. (Ph, It.) As EXTRACT OR CINCHONA— -Ph. 
L. (nearly). “The extract is obtained of 
finer, quality by evaporation in a vacuum 
with a gentle heat.” The Baden formula is 
similar. 

Ohs. This extract is usually prepared by 
decoction from inferior and damaged rhubarb, 
picked out from the chests on purpose ; hence 
the inferior quality of the extract of the shops. 
When made of good Turkey, or even East 
India rhubarb, it is a very valuable prepara- 


tion. — Pose. As a stomachic, 5 to 10 grs. ; as a 
purgative, 10 grs. to § dr. It is seldom exhi- 
bited alone. Product. 50$. 

3. (Fluid ; Liquor or rhubarb. Essence 
oe r. ; Liquor rhei, Extractum rhei 
eluidum, L.) — a. (W. Procter.) Rhubarb (in 
coarse powder), 8 oz.; mix it with an equal 
hulk of coarse sand, and moisten it with dilute 
alcohol (sp. gr. *935, =13 u. p.) to form a 
pasty mass ; in a short time introduce it into 
a percolator, shake it until uniformly settled, 
and cover it with cloth or paper ; then pour 
on the rest of the spirit (the remainder of 2 
pints) until the product has little odour or 
taste of the root; next gently evaporate the 
tincture to 5| fl. oz., and add sugar, 5 oz., 
when the whole should measure 8 fl. oz.' — Pose. 

15 to 30 drops. 

h. (Ph. U. S.) As the last, adding of oils 
of fennel and anise, of each, 4 drops ; (dissolved 
in) tincture of gingei’, 4 fl. drs. 

4. (Compound; Extractum rhei com- 
POSITUM, E. PANCHYMAGOGUM, L. — Ph. Bor,) 
Extract of rhubarb, 3 drs. ; extract of aloes, 

1 dr., (softened with) water, 4 drs. ; mix, and 
add of soap of jalap, 1 dr., (dissolved in) proof - 
spirit, 4 drs. ; lastly, evaporate to an extract, 
dry this in a warm pla&e, and powder. Sto- 
machic and purgative. — Pose. 4 to 20 grs. 

Extract of Rue. Syn. Extractum rut®, 

E. eoliorum RUTiE, L. Prep , 1. Erom rue 
leaves (Putas graveol&ns ), as EXTRACT OE HOPS 
— Ph. L. 

2. (Alcoholic— P. Cod.) As axcoholic 
extract oe aconite— P. Cod. (nearly.) The 
formula of the Ph. Wert, is similar. 

Obs. This extract is stomachic, carmina- 
tive, and emmenagogue. — Pose. 10 to 20 grs., 
twice a day. It is usual to add a little of the 
essential oil lo the extract, just before taking 
it out of the evaporating-pan, and when nearly 
cold. The first is the form adopted Jn trade 
in this country. 

Extract of Saf^fron. Syn. Polychroite; 
Extractum croci, L. Prep. 1. Erom hay 
saffron, as extract oe colocynth — Ph. L. 

2. (P. Cod.) Erom £he tincture. Superior 
to the last. 

Obs. a The first is used chiefly as a colour- 
ing and flavouring substance by cooks, con- 
fectioners, wine and cordial brewers, &c. — 
Pose. 5 to 15 grs. ; as an excitant, antispas- 
modic, and emmenagogue. 

Extract of Sarsaparilla. Syn. Extractum 
SARZJ3, E. SARSAPARILUE, L. ; EXTRAIT BE 

saxsepareihie, Er. Prep. 1. (Ph. L. 1836.) 
Erom sarsaparilla, as extract oe hops — P h. 
L. The Ph. B. 1826 is similar. — Pose. 10 
grs. to 1 dr. Product. (Erom Jamaica sarsa- - 
parilla) 32$ to 36$. 

2. (Alcoholic; Extractum sarz^b aecoho- 
bicum, L.)— a. Erom tincture of the root- 
bark, prepared with proof spirit, either by di- 
gestion or percolation. 

b. (P. Cod. and Ph. U. S.) Erom sarsapa- 
rilla root (powdered), as abcohobic extract 
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of aconite — P. Cod. Superior to the aqueous 
extract. — Dose . 10 to 20 grs. 

3. (Fluid ; Liquor of sarsaparilla, Es- 
sence OF S. ; LlQUOR SARZA, ESSENTIA SAR- 
SAPARILLA, Extractum sarza liquidum — 
Ph. L., E. s. fluidum — Ph. E. & D., L.) ; 
Extract™ sarza liquidum — (B. P.) a . 
Jamaica sarsaparilla cut transversely, 16 ; dis- 
tilled water (temp. 160° Fahr.}, 280 ; rectified 
spirit, 1. Macerate in half the water for 6 
hours, and decant the liquor ; digest the resi- 
due in the remainder of the water for 6 hours 
more, mix the liquors, express and filter ; eva- 
porate hy water hath to 7, or until it has 
a sp, gr. of 1*130; when cold add the spirit. 
Sp, gr. should he about 1*025. — Dose. 1 to 
4 drs. 

b. (Ph. L.) Sarsaparilla 3| lbs. ; distilled 
water, 3 galls. ; boil to 12 pints, pour off the 
liquor, and strain whilst hot ; again boil the 
sarsaparilla in water, 2 galls., to one half, and 
strain; evaporate the mixed liquors to 18 
fl. oz. ; and when cold, add of rectified spirit, 
2 fi. oz. Each fl. oz. represents 2} oz. of the 
root (nearly). 

® o, (Ph. E.) Sarsaparilla, 1 lb.; boiling 
water, 4 pints; digest 2 hours, then bruise 
the root, boil it for 2 hours. Alter, and express 
the liquid; repeat the coction with water, 2 
pints, as before ; evaporate the mixed liquors 
to the consistence of a thin syrup, and, when 
cold enough, add of rectified spirit q. s. to make 
up 16 fl. oz. Each fl. oz. represents 6 drs. of 
the root, and 6 fl. oz, of the decoction. 

d, (Ph. D.) Sarsaparilla, 1 lb. (avoir.); 
proceed as before, and add of rectified spirit, 
q. s. to make the product up to 20 fl. oz. 
Strength, as the last (nearly). In the Ph. D. 
1826 the decoction of sarsaparilla, 1 lb. (troy), 
was ordered to he evaporated to JO oz,, which 
with the spirit (2 oz.) made the prepara- 
tion only half the strength of the present 
one. 

4. (Compound; Exteacttjm sarza com- 
PQSITUM, E. SARSAPARILLA COMP., L.) There 
is no form for this preparation in the Phar- 
macopoeias, but it is nevertheless in immense 
demand, from its great convenience in dis- 
pensing. The following formulae are employed 
by one of the wholesale houses that does 
largest in this preparation : — 

a. Guaiacum shavings (from which the small 
has been sifted), 80 lbs., Italian juice, 24 lbs., 
mezeredh root, 6 lbs., are boiled with water, 
q. s„ for 1 hour; the decoction is then drawn 
off, and the boiling repeated with fresh water a 
second and a third time; the mixed decoc- 
tions are allowed to deposit for 6 or 8 hours, 
or longer, and the clear portion decanted and 
strained through flannel; the liquid is now 
reduced to the consistence of treacle, when ex- 
tract of sarsaparilla, 9/bs,, is added, and the 
evaporation conducted* at a considerably lower 
temperature until near its completion, when 
the source of heat is removed, and the remain- 
ing evaporation conducted at the expense of 


that retained by the metal of the “pan;” 
when nearly cold, and just before removing 
the extract to the ‘pots’ or ‘jars/ essential oil 
of sassafras, 2 drs., dissolved in rectified spirit, 

1 quart, is added, and quickly but completely 
stirred in. The product is a very showy 
article, if well managed, and weighs about 
45 lbs., the precise quantity depending on tbe 
quality of the juice employed. It is labelled 
‘Ext. Sarza Comp/ 

b. As the last, but only using 15 lbs. of 
juice, and that Solazzi. Trod. About 35 lbs, ' 
It is labelled and sent out as ‘ Ext. Sarza 
C o. Opt/ 

c. By any of the forms given under Com- 
pound Decoction of Sarsaparilla, either 
common or concentrated, by continuing the 
evaporation. — Dose « §ame as that of the 
simple extract. 

5. (Fluid Compound; Compound liquor 
of s aes ap abide A.) — a. From any of the pre- 
ceding formulae by arresting the evaporation 
when the fluid has acquired the consistence of 
a thin syrup, and adding to each pint, when 
cold, rectified spirit, 4 fl. oz. 

b. (Alcoholic— W. Hodgson.) Sarsaparilla 
(bruised), 16 oz.; liquorice root (bruised), 
guaiacum wood (rasped), and sassafras bark 
(sliced), of each, 2 oz, ; mezereon (sliced), 6 
drs.; spirit, sp. gr. *935 (=13 u. p.). 7 pints; 
digest 14 days, express, filter, evaporate to 12 
fl. oz., add of sugar, 8 oz., and as soon as this 
is dissolved, withdraw the heat. Stronger 
than the last. — Dose . 1 fl. dr. 

C. (E. SARSAPARILLA FEUIDUM — Ph. XL S.) 

As the last (nearly). 

6. (From the root-bark ; EXTRACTUM COR- 
TICIS sarza, L.) From the decoction or tinc- 
ture of the root-bark. The cortical portion of 
sarsaparilla yields fully 50 J of aqueous ex- 
tract. “ Five times as much as the meditul- 
lium/’ (Pope.) 

Ohs. Each of the above extracts of sarsa- 
parilla (simple, fluid, and compound), when 
of good quality, dissolves in water, forming a 
deep reddish-brown solution, perfectly trans- 
parent, and depositing little sediment, even by 
standing some days. See Sarsaparilla. 

Extract of Scambnony. Syn. Resin of 
scammonx; Resina scammonii, E. s. alcoho- 

LIOUM, E. SIVE RESINA SCAMMONII (Ph. E.), 

E. Prey. 1. From powdered seammony, ex- 
hausted with proof spirit, and the resiting 
tincture distilled until little but water passes 
over ; tbe remaining water is then poured 
from tbe resin, which is next well washed in 
boiling water and dried at a temperature below 
240 Q Fahr. Brown ; impure. 

2. As the last, hut using either alcohol of 
90$ or ether, and animal charcoal. White; 
pure. 

Ohs. Seammony resin is translucent, fusi- 
ble, and combustible; and freely soluble iu 
alcohol, ether, and oil of turpentine. It is 
frequently adulterated with Jalap resin, a 
fraud readily detected by its , insolubility in 
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the last two menstrua. — Dose, 5 to 10 grs. 
“When pure or virgin scammony can be 
procured, it is an unnecessary preparation.” 
(Pereira.) 

Extract of Scurvy-grass. Syn. Extract™ 
cochleare, L. Prep. (P. Cod.) Prom 
the clarified jaice of fresh scurvy-grass, by ex- 
posure to warm air. Anti-scorbutic, stimu- 
lant, anti-rheumatic, and diaphoretic. — Dose. 

1 to 2 drs. The valuable principles of the 
juice are dissipated by much heat. 

Extract of Sen'ega. Syn. Extract™ 
SEXE&2E, L. Prep. 1. (P. Cod.) Prom 
seneka or snake-root (Poly gala Senega), as 
EXTBACT 03? BOX — P. Cod. 

2. (Compound; Extract™ sexeg.® com- 
POSITTT&T, E. s. et scillxj, L.— Ecky.) Prom 
equal parts of squills and senega, as the last, 
but by displacement. Both the above are 
stimulant, expectorant, sudorific, and diuretic. 
— Dose. X to 12 grs. 

Extract of Sen'na. Syn. Extract™ 
SExiOE, h. Prep. 1. (Extract™ senhe 
AQUOSUM, L.)— a. As EXTRACT OE COLOCYKTH 

— Ph. L. 

h. (P. Cod.) AS EXTRACT OE BISTORT— P. 

Cod. 

c. (Ph. Bor.) Prom senna leaves, by mace- 
ration in tepid water (104° Pabr.) for 24 
hours, and expression and filtration; the ope- 
ration is repeated with fresh water, and the 
strained liquors evaporated, to a thick extract 
(at 149° to 157° Fahr.), which is dissolved in 
water, 4 parts, the solution filtered, and again 
evaporated. — Dose. 10 to 20 grs. It is prin- 
cipally used as a basis for purgative pills. When 
prepared by decoction it is nearly inert. A 
better extract is prepared from the common 
tincture made with proof spirit. 

2. (Alcoholic; Extract™ sesgsus alco- 
holic™, L. — Guibourt.) Senna (in powder). 

1 part ; rectified spirit, 5 parts ; heat gradu- 
ally to boiling, let it cool; in 24 hours ex- 
press, strain, and repeat the process with fresh 
spirit; lastly, distil and evaporate. Proof 
spirit answers for this purpose. 

3. (Fluid; Extract™ be srxx: ellid™, 
L. — Ph. (XT. S.) Senna (in coarse powder), 2£ 
lbs. ; spirit (at or near proof), G4 fl. oz. ; mace- 
rate 24 hours, then act by displacement, sub- 
sequently adding weak spirit (1 of rectified 
spirit to 3 of water) until 10 pints of tincture 
are obtained ; evaporate to 1 pint, filter, add 
sugar, 20 oz., and oil of fennel, 1 fi. dr. (dis- 
solved in) compound spirit of ether, 2 fi, drs. 
Every fl. oz. represents 1 oz. of senna. 

Extract of Smoke. Syn. Extract™ ettli- 
gixis, L. Prep. 1. (Aqueous.) Wood-soot, 

2 oz. ; water, 1 pint; boil to 16 fl. oz., filter, 
and evaporate. 

2. (Acetic.) Wood-soot, 2 oz.; distilled 
vinegar and water, of each, $ pint; as the 
last. Formerly reputed antispasmodia, altera- 
tive, &c. — Dose. 3 to 6 grs., 2 three times a 
day; in dyspepsia, hysteria, cancer, scrofula, 
and various syphilitical affections. 


Extract of Snake-root, See Extract oe 
Sexega. 

"Extract of Soap' wort. Syn. Extract™ 
sapoxariie, L. Prep. (P. Cod. & Ph. Bad.) 
From the dried roots of soapwort ( Saponaria 
officinalis ), as extract oe bistort — P. Cod. 
Aperient and alterative. — Dose. 15 grs. to | dr. 
Extract of Spruce. See Essence oe Spruce. 
Extract of Squills. Syn. Extract™ 
SCIllje, L. Prep. 1. (Aqueous ; E. S. AQtro- 
sra. — a. (Ph. Baden.) Prom squills, as ex- 
tract oe colocyxth — Ph. L. (nearly). 

b . (Ph. Bor.) Prom squills, as EXTRACT OE 
senxa— Ph. Bor. (nearly), but using boiling 
water, avoiding ebullition during the evapora- 
tion, and powdering the residuum.— 1 
to 5 grs. 

2. (Alcoholic; Extract™ sciim alco- 
holic™, L. — P. Cod.) Prom the tincture 
prepared with proof spirit, by distillation and 
evaporation. — Dose. | to 3 grs., as an expec- 
torant and diuretic, twice or thrice a day. In 
larger doses it is nauseant and emetic. 

Extract of Stor'ax. See Styrax. 

Extract of Stramonium. Syn. Extract 

OE THORX- APPLE; EXTRACT™ STBAMOXIlf 

(Ph. L. & D.), L. Prep. 1. (B. P.) Pack 
stramonium seeds, coarsely powdered, in a per- 
colator, and pass about their own weight of 
washed ether slowly through them, remove 
the ether, and set aside. Now pour over them 
proof spirit until the seeds are exhausted; 
distil off the spirit, and evaporate the residue 
by a water hath to a proper pill consistence — 
Dose, i gr., gradually increasing. 

2. (Ph. L.) Seeds of thorn-apple (Datura 
stramonium <), 15 oz.; boiling distilled water, 

1 gal. ; macerate for 4 hours in a vessel lightly 
covered, npar the fire; afterwards take out 
the seeds, bruise them in a stone mortar, and 
return them to the liquor ; then boil down to 
4 pints, strain whilst hot. and evaporate. The 
Ph. D. is similar. Product. (About) 12$. 
Anodyne and narcotic. — Dose, i gr. to § gr„ 
gradually increased, twice or thrice a day ; in 
neuralgia, rheumatism, tic douloureux, spas- 
modic asthma, epileprv, worms, &c. 

• 3. (f. Cod. jb PhftJ. S.) From the ex- 
pressed juice of the fresh leaves, heated to 
boiling, and filtered. The P, Cod. also orders 
it to be prepared as extract oe acoxite— 
Ph. L. Anodyne and narcotic. — Dose. § gr. 
to 1 gr. • 

Obs. On the large scale, this extract is pre- 
pared by expressing the juice of the fresh, 
herb, and boiling the remainder in water; the 
juice and decoction a?e then mixed, filtered, 
and evaporated. cwt. of stramonium 
yielded 37 lbs. of juice, and this, with thh de- 
coction, gave 31 lbs. of extract. (Gray.) 

4. (Alcoholic; Extract™ strahqnti— 
Ph. E., E. s. alcoholic™, L)—a. (Ph. E. 
& Ph. XI. S.) Prom the seeds (ground in a 
coffee-miE), by percolation with proof spirit. 
Product ; (About) 14$; 1 4b* yielded 2£ oz. 
(Recluz.) ' - 
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b. (P. Cod.) Prom tlie leaves, as extract 
oe aconite — P. Cod. — Dose. £ gr., gradually 
increased. (See above.) 

Extract of Suc'cory. Syn. Extractum 
CH iCORii, L. Prep. (Guibourt.) Prom, the 
fresh root, as extract op aconite — P h . L. 
Aperient, deobstruent, and tonic. — Dose. 10 
gr. to i dr. 

Extract of Sweet Flag. Syn. Extractum 
ACIDI, E. CALAMI aromatici, L. Prep. Prom 
the rhizomes, as extract of rhubarb — Ph. 
L. See Sweet Flag. 

Extract of Tan'sy- Syn. Extractum tana- 
CETI, h. Prep. 1. Prom the bei’b (Tanaceimi 
vulgar is) , as extract oe hoe — Ph. L. 

2. (Giordano). As extract op horehound 
— Ph. Lusitan. 

Ols. This extract is said to be tonic, sto- 
machic, anthelmintic, emmenagogue, and fe- 
brifuge. Dr. Clark says that in Scotland it 
was found to he serviceable in various cases of 
gout. The infusion is, however, preferable. 
— Dose. 5 grs. to 20 grs. 

Extract of Tarax'acum. Syn. Extract oe 
DANDELION; EXTRACTUM TARAXACI (Ph. L. 

E.), E. T. HERB® ET RADICI& (Ph. D. 
1826), L. Prep. 1. (B. P.), Crush fresh 
dandelion root, press oi^t the juice, and allow 
it to deposit ; heat the clear liquor to 212° F., 
and maintain the temperature for 10 minutes; 
then strain and evaporate by a water batb, at a 
temperature not exceeding 160° P. to a proper 
consistence. — Dose. 5 to 15 grains. 

2. (Ph. L.) Prom the recent root of dande- 
lion (Deontodon Taraxacum), as extract oe 
hop — Ph. L. The formulae of the Ph. E. & 
U. S. are nearly similar, 

3. (Ph. D.) Prom the herb and root, as the 

other simple extracts (extracta simpli- 
ciora). c 

4. (P. Cod.) Prom the expressed jnice, as 

EXTRACT OP STRAMONIUM— P. Cod. 

5. (Ph. Bor.) As extract oe senna — Ph. 

Bor. (nearly). e 

6. (Ph. Baden.) By displacement with cold 
water, 

7. (Wholesale.) Prom the decoction. 

8. (Fluid.) See Liqtjwr oe Taraxacum. 

Ohs. The extract of the shops is Usually 

prepared by exhausting the root by coction 
with water. The products of the first two 
of the above formulas, when recent, have a 
faint and agreeable odour, and a sweet hitter 
taste ; those of Isfos. 4, 5, and 6, smell strongly 
of the recent root, have a pale and lively 
brownish yellow colour, and a bitter acidulous 
taste, without any trace^of sweetness ; that of 
the last one is devoid of odour, and possesses a 
coffee-brown colour, and a sweetish, burnt 
taste, not much unlike a solution of burnt 
sugar. The medicinal virtue of this extract 
is greatest when the aroma and bitter taste of 
the recent root is well developed; and when 
its efficacy as a remedy is impaired. 
(Squire.) 

Taraxacum root Should be gathered during 


the winter months, when the quantity of ^ the 
product is looked at ; as then a given weight 
of the juice yields more extract; hut in 
summer and autumn it possesses more bitter- 
ness and aroma. 4 lbs. of juice from roots 
gathered in November and December yielded 
1 lb. of extract, while it took from 6 to 9 lbs. 
of juice from the root, gathered in spring or 
summer, to yield a like quantity. (Squire.) 
The herb yields by the evaporation of its ex- 
pressed juice, about 5£ of extract. According 
to Mr. Jacob Bell, the average yield of X cwt. 
of root is about 7J lbs. ( c Pharm. Jouni./ x, 
446.) 

Good extract of taraxacum should he wholly 
soluble in water. — Dose. 10 grs. to | dr. ; as a 
resolvent, aperient, and tonic, in liver and 
stomach complaints, &e. 

Extract of Tea. Syn. Extractum the2e, 
L. Prep. 1. Prom an infusion of any of the 
rougher kinds of black tea. Astringent. Has 
been recommended in diarrhcea; formed into 
pills. — Dose. 10 grs. to i dr. A hard, black- 
looking substance, smelling and tasting faintly 
of tea, is imported under the same name from 
China. 

2. (Pidding’s.) The joint products of dis- 
tillation and infusion combined. Proposed to 
he made in China, and exported as a con- 
densed preparation of tea, (Essence oe tea ; 
E^entia the.®) ; to he used as a substitute 
for the leaves, in order to save the expense of 
freight, &c. 

Extract of Thorn-Apple. See Extract oe 
Stramonium. 

Extract of -Tobac'co. Syn. Extractum 
tabaci, E. Nicotian®, L. Prep. 1. (Chip- 
pendale.) Prom decoction of tobacco. Pro- 
posed as an external application in neuralgia, 
&c. 

2. (Alcoholic; Extractum tabaci alco- 
holicum, L. — Ph. Bor.) Tobacco leaves, 1 
lb. ; spirit (sp. gr. *900), 2 lb, ; digest in a 
warm place for some days, express strongly, 
and again digest in a mixture of water and 
spirit (*900), of each, 1 lb., for 24 hours; 
again press out the liquor, and evaporate the 
strained and mixed liquors in a vapour 
bath, at a temperature not exceeding 167° 
Fahr. 

Extract of Tor'mentil. Syn. Extractum 
toem entitle, L. Prep. (Ph. Amst.) Prom 
the root of Potentilla Tormentilla :, as extract 
oe hops-— Ph. L. The Ph. Baden, directs its 
preparation by displacement with cold water. 
Astringent and febrifuge. — Dose. 15 to 30 grs. ; 
in diarrhcea. It was formerly regarded as a 
specific in syphilis. (Bindley.) 

Extract of TTVa Bi'si. See Extract or 
Whortleberry. , 

Extract of Yaler'ian. Syn. Extractum 
valerian®, L. Prep. 1. Prom valerian root, 
as extract OE hop — Ph. ; but using a 
covered vessel. 

2, (Ph. Bor* and Badem) As extract or 
Cinchona^— P h, B* (nearly), employing strong 
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force in the expression of the liquor, and only 
evaporating- to the consistence of syrup. 

Ohs. It is usual to add to this extract a 
little of the essential oil oe valerian, dis- 
solved in a small quantity of rectified spirit, 
just before removing it from the evaporating- 
pan, and when nearly cold. Anti-spasmodic 
and nervine. — Dose. 10 grs. to | dr. In hys- 
teric and spasmodic diseases. Valerian yields 
about 40$ of soft extract. 

3. (Alcoholic ; Extract™ valerian.® al- 
coholic ™, L. — P. Cod.) As EXTRACT OE 
box. — P. Cod. 

4. (Pluid; Extract™ valerians; elui- 
dto, L. — Ph. U. S). Rectified spirit, 12 fl. 
oz. ; mix, add of valerian (in coarse powder), 
8 oz. ; digest and percolate, adding, subse- 
quently, spirit (at or near proof) until 16 fl. 
oz. of tincture have passed through ; let this 
evaporate spontaneously,, in a shallow vessel, 
until reduced to 5 fl. oz. ; in the mean time 
add fresh spirit to the mass in the percolator, 
nntil 10 fl. oz. more of tincture are obtained, 
which add to the above residuum of the eva- 
poration, observing to dissolve any oleo-resinous 
deposit in a little rectified spirit, and to add it 
to the rest ; lastly, filter, and add of rectified 
spirit, q. s. to make the whole measure 16 fl. 
oz. 

Extract of Vanilla. See Liquor op Va- 
nilla. 

Extract of Wall Pel'litory. Syn. Extrac- 
tum barietarl®, L. Prep. Prom fresh wall 
pellitory (Parietaria officinalis), as extract op 
aconite — Ph. L. Aperient, diuretic, and 
pectoral. — Dose. 10 grs. to £ dr. 

Extract of Wal'nut. Syn. Extract™ 
jug-lanlis immature, L. Prep. 1. Prom 
unripe walnuts (Juglans regia), as extract op 
aconite — Ph. L. 

2. Prom the decoction of the green shells. 
Vermifuge. — Dose. 20 to 30 grs. in cinnamon 
water. 

Extract of Walnut Leaves. Syn. Exteac- 
t™ jttglandis eolior™, L. Prep. 1. Prom 
the decoction of dried walnnt leaves. 

2. (Soubeiran.) By displacement with tepid 
water. Diaphoretic and alterative. — Dose. 
2 to 4 grs., twice or thrice a day; in scrofula, 
scirrhus, <fcc. 

3. (Alcoholic; Extract™ tttg-lanlis 
eolior™ alcoholic™, L. — Ph. Bor.) Prom 
walnut leaves (cut), as alcoholic extract 
oe tobacco — Ph. Bor. (nearly). 

Extract of Water-dock. Syn. Extract™ 
r™icis aquatici, L.‘ Prep . Prom the root, 
as extract oe HOPS, Ph. L. Astringent and 
antiscorbutic, — Dose. 15, grs. to 1 dr. ; in 
skin diseases, &c. 

Extract of Whortleberry. Syn. Extract 
OPBEARBERRY; EXTRAOTM UVJE URSI. (Ph. 
L.), L. Prep. Prom the dried leaves of the 
bearberry (Jjrctostaphylos 77va« Vrsi ), as EX- 
TRACT OE hops— Ph, L.—Dose. 5 to 15 grs., 
twice or thrice a day; in chronic diseases of 
the bladder and kidneys, attended with in- 


creased secretion of mucus, without inflam- 
mation. 

Extract of Winter Cher'ry. Syn. Extrac- 
ted aleekenoi, L. Prep. Prom the berries 
of Physalis aXkelcengi , as EXTRACT OE elder. 
Aperient, detergent, and diuretic. — Dose. 2 
to 4 drs. 

Extract of Winter-green. Syn. Extract 

OE PIPSISSEWA; EXTRACTTO CHIMAEBIL®, 
L. Prep. Prom the herb winter-green or 
pipsissewa {OhmiapMla wnhellaia), as EXTRACT 
oe hops — Ph. L. — Dose. 10 grs. to £ dr. ; in 
dropsy, scrofula, and chronic affections of the 
urinary organs. 

Extract of Wood Sort el. Syn. Extract™ 
ACETOSELL2E, L. Prep. (Pideret.) Prom the 
expressed juice of the fresh herb (Oxctlis aceto - 
sella). Acid, bitter, and antiscorbutic. — Dose. 
15 grs. to ^ dr. 

Extract of Worm Grass. See Extract oe 
Pinkroot. 

Extract of Worm'seed, Syn. Extract™ 

CINJ3 ^THERETO, E. SEMIN™ 0. M., L. 
Prep. (Hamb. Cod. 1845.) Wormseed, 1 oz.; 
ether, 4 oz. ; digest 3 or 4 days, press, filter, 
distil off 4-5fchs, and evaporate the residuum^ 
to a proper consistence. Prod. 25$ to 30$. 
Vermifuge. — Dose. 3 to 10 grs., night and 
morning, for 2 or 3 successive days, followed 
by a brisk purge. 

Extract of Wormtvood. Syn. Extract™ 

ABSINTHII; EXTRACTUM ARTEMESL® ABSIN- 

thii, L. Prep. 1. (Ph. D. 1826.) Prom the 
dried flowering tops of wormwood, as the other 
simple extracts (extracta simpliciora — Ph. 
D.) 

2. (Ph. Bor.) As Extract oe rhatany — 
Ph. Bor. 

3. (P. Cod. & Ph. Baden.) By displace- 
ment by coH water. 

Ohs. Bitter stomachic, tonic, and vermi- 
fuge. — Dose. *,10 grs. to 20 grs., 2 or 3 times 
daily ; in dyspepsia, loss of appetite, gout, &c. 
It is usual to add a few drops of the oil of 
wormwood to the extract before taking it from 
the pan. 

4. (Alcoholic ; Extract™ absinthii alco- 
holic™, L. 1 — G-uibourfc.) Prom a tincture pre- 
pared from the dried tops of wormwood boiled 
in proof spirit. More active than the last. 

Extract of Yew. Syn. Extract™ taxi, 
L. Prep . 1. (Loder.) Prom the inspissated 
juice of the fresh leaves of the yew ( Towns 
b dec at a) . Its action on the circulation greatly 
resembles that of digitalis, but is more man- 
ageable. — Dose. 1 to 7 grs. ; in epilepsy, &c. 

2. (Alcoholic, — Ph. Baden.) Prom the dried 
leaves, as alcoholic extract oe aconite— 
Ph. Baden. . 

Ohs. In addition to the preparations given 
above, there are many others which are often 
called ‘extracts.* These may. be grouped 
under the following heads : — 

Concentrated s Extracts. Syn. J&WiMms. 
Pharmaceutical preparations of more 0r less 
value, largely employed: byJhoAmffi&can phy- 
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sieians who style themselves ‘eclectics/ 
They are supposed to present in the most 
concentrated form the medicinal virtues of the 
plants from which they are derived. See 
Besinoids. 

Plu'id Extracts. 8 'yn. Exteacta fluida, 

Exteacta liquid a, L. This name has been 
applied in modern pharmacy to various prepa- 
rations differing materially from each other in 
their degree of fluidity and concentration. 
Some of these have been already noticed, and 
others will be found under one or other of 
their synonyms. Much confusion would he 
avoided by confining the name ‘eldid ex- 
tract 3 to those preparations only which differ 
from the ordinary officinal extracts in being 
in the liquid form ; whilst others of a like cha- 
racter, but of less consistence or concentra- 
tion, might be conveniently classed under the 
general denomination of ‘liquobs 3 (liquoees, 
Xi.). The various condensed preparations of 
vegetable substances, now common in trade, 
^professedly several times stronger than the 
common decoctions, infusions, and tinc- 
tuees, might he simply and advantageously 
^distinguished by the addition of ‘concen- 
TBated 5 to their names. Tinctures made with 
rectified spirit, and of (say) at least 8 times 
the usual strength. Slight be appropriately 
termed ‘essences/ See Decoction, Essence, 
Extract, Infusion, Oleo-besin, Syeup, 
Tincture, Ac. 

Extracts, Ferfu'matory. See Extrait. 

Extracts, Pulverulent. Syn. Dried ex- 
tracts, Desiccated e,* Saccharated e.; 
Extracta pulterata, E. sicca, E. cuh 
SACCHarg, X/. Prep. 1. Ordinary soft ex- 
tract of the drug, 4 parts,* white sugar (in 
powder), 1 part; mix, and dry by exposure in 
a warm situation ,* lastly, reduce the mass to 
powder, and if it weighs less than 4 parts, tri- 
turate it with more powdered sugar until its 
weight is equal to the original weight of the 
extract used in its preparation. The strength 
or the extract thus continues unchanged. 

2. (Ph. Bor.) As the last, hut using pow- 
dered sugar of milk, in lieu of cane sugar. 

Alc °kolic extract, 3 parts, 
rectified spirit, 1 part, are triturated together 
m a porcelain mortar until thoroughly incor- 
porated, when white sugar (in powder), 15 
Oz., is gradually added, and the two carefully 
and completely blended together; the mix- 
fcareis^iedas before, and more sugar addbd 
until the whole weighs exactly 18 oz. Six 

extract 1 * 6 ^ 86 ^ 0218 ° f the ^propared 

Oh* The above are admirable prepara- 
^tended chiefly to render the perishable 
extracts of the narcotic plants ( extracts 
M* to suffer t/a“ 

E (Saccharated), Ac, 

TIVE Syn , Extractive prin- 
| IPXiE * Thl * substance was discovered by 
^Oururoy, and presumed by him to be the 
— basis of *11 extracts* It has since 


been proved by Chevreul and other chemists 
to be a heterogeneous compound, varying in 
composition with the plant from which it is 
extracted. Extractive has a brown colour, or 
one becoming so in the air ; it speedily putre- 
fies, and becomes oxidized, and is rendered 
insoluble by long exposure to air, and by re- 
peated solutions and evaporations. In its 
unaltered state it is soluble in water and in 
alcohol, is nearly insoluble in ether, and is 
precipitated from its solutions by the acids 
and metallic oxides. With alumina it forms 
the basis of several brown dyes. 

EXTEAIT. [Pr.] Literally an extract. 
Among perfumers, extraits are mostly spiritu- 
ous solutions of the essential oils or odorous 
principles of plants and other fragrant sub- 
stances. The French commonly apply the 
term to any concentrated spirit, either simple 
or compound. In the shops of the Parisian 
perfumers upwards of 60 preparations of the 
land are distinguished by this name. The 
extracts of jasmine, jonquil, may-lily, 
orange blossoms, violets, and other like 
flowers of delicate perfume, are obtained by 
agitating and digesting the ‘ huiles 3 and ‘pom- 
rnades^ of the flowers with the purest rectified 
spirit, in the manner described under Scented 
Spirits (‘ esprits 3 ). This process is repeated 
with fresh oil or pommade until the spirit is 
rendered sufficiently fragrant. The other ex- 
tT|pts (both simple and compound) are made 
by the common methods of infusion and dis- 
tillation. See Essence, Extract, Spirit, Ac. 

EYE. In anatomy and physiology, the organ 
of vision. In order that vision may he dis- 
tinct, it is necessary that the pencil of rays 
diverging from each point of the object and 
entering the pupil should converge to a focus on 
the retina. Near-sightedness (‘myopia/ L.) 
is due to the too great convexity of either the 
‘lens 3 or ‘cornea/ causing the rays to con- 
verge to a focus before reaching the retina. The 
spectacles worn by myopic persons have con- 
cave glasses, which, by increasing the diver- 
gence of the rays falling upon the eye, have 
the eflect of carrying back each focal point to- 
wards the retina. In the long, sight of old . 
people (‘presbyopia/ L.) the foci of the re- 
fracted pencils are situated behind the retina, 
the ‘ lens 3 or the ‘ cornea 3 being not sufficiently 
convex. This defect is corrected by convex 
glasses, which increase the cnnvergence of the 
incident rays. See Blindness, Colour 
Blindness, Vision, Ac. 

Eye Drops. See Water (Eye). 

Eye Pow'ders. See Collyria. 

Eye Salve. See Ointment (Eve). 

Eye Snuff. See Snuff. ' 

Eye Waters, See Water, , ( / 


* common naffie for the 

intermittent form of facial neuralgia or Tic 
DOULOUREUX. See NEURALGIA. ‘ 

FAC® PADRES. %». Ruma, Tr. See 
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* ®£ 00M > Cabmine, Pbabii White, Bouse, 

PAC-SIM'ILE. An exact 'imitation of an 
original in all its traits and peculiarities. The 
term is chiefly used in relation to copies of 
old manuscripts, or of the handwriting of 
lamous men, or of interesting documents, 

CwbeI 6Dgravins or Hth0 ^y. See 

FACTITIOUS. Byn. Factititts, L. Arti- 
hcial,* made by art, in distinction from that 
produced by nature. Numerous illustrations 
or the application of this word occur in the 
pages of the present work. 

MrcES ; Excrement. In the laboratory - 
the settling’ or sediment deposited by a 
liquor. See Defecation. 

FAINTING. Syn, Swooning ; Syncope, 
DEEiQjrnm animi, L. In pathology, a state 
m which the- respiration and circulation are 
apparently suspended for a time, or are ex- 
tremely feeble. The symptoms are too well 
known to require description. The causes are 
supposed to be — diminished energy of the 
bram \ organic affections of the heart 
or neighbouring vessels. This has led noso- 

ties • t0 dlVide Syncope into two varie- 

1. Occasional (syncope occasional^ s. 
accedentaeis^ L.), primitively induced* by 
sudden and violent emotions of the mind, 
powerful odours, derangement of the stomach 
or bowels, constrained position of the body 
tight-lacing, pressure, loss of blood, debility 
from disease, &c. This variety is frequently 
followed by vomiting, and, occasionally, by 
convulsions or epileptic fits. The recovery is 
accelerated by the horizontal position, without 
the head being the least elevated, by which 
the arterial blood is more vigorously thrown 
upon the brain, and thereby stimulates it to 
resume its usual functions. Pungent sub- 
stances (smelling-bottle, vinaigrette, &c.) may 
be applied to the nostrils, and cold water 
sprinkled on the face and chest. In all cases 
the dress (corset, waist-band, neck-cloth, &c.) 
should be instantly loosened, and indeed this 
is the first assistance which should he given, 
either in syncope or apoplexy. As soon as the 
patient can swallow, a little brandy- and-wa ter, 
or wine,, or a few drops of ether or spirit of 
sal volatile, may be given. 

Cardiac (syncope cabdiaca, L.), arising 
without any apparent cause, with violent pal- 
pitation during the intervals, and altogether 
of a more formidable character than the pre- 
ceding. The subsequent treatment must here 
he directed to the cure or ‘ alleviation of the 
original disease. 

F AIUTS. The first and last runnings of the 
whiskey-still. The one is technically termed 
the * strong faints f the other, the ‘weak 
friuts/ They are both purified by rectification, 

&©. See Distieeation. 

FAITH* Dr. Pereira remarks, that “ faith 
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in -the beneficial agency of remedies and m r> 

disease Tnl 3 w? tS “ tie of 

disease. To them both the physician and em. 

pine owe part of their success.” 

FAL MUG SICK'BESS. See Epilepsy. 

FAS/CY. See Glandees. 

ruirif'Vi' 4 " Tlle flour of any species of corn, 

UMtant ”° hy r00t Phe most im - 

i Jn! k ^ i. d S f fa ™ a are noticed under their 
K ti :^ adS - lowing dietetic ar” 

advertised “ naCe ° US character are exte ^ely 
-Ammehtaby Compound. Fine 
1 part P J000k 2 Parts J flnely ? round rice > 

BI ?T^ Nw P mous ^AmxA. Rice flour 
ana potato starch, equal parts. * 

Bbisht’s Bbeahpast Powdbb. Choco- 

parts 1 Part ’ nutritioM farina (Bright’s) 2 

Btciock’s Semola. Wheat flour, from which 
a portion of the starchjias been removed, so as 
to leave an excess of gluten. 

Denham’s Farinaceous Food. Wheat 
fl°ur,3 parts ; barley meal, Ipart; the mixture 
& omd and sifted. 

feaid to he slightly laxative. 

Dee yea’s Maizena. Indian com starch 
prepared for food. v 

Gaeeinee’s Alimentary Peepaeation. 

Fure nee flour, very finely ground. 

^^ceous Food. Wheat flour, 
slightly baked, and resifted. 

Kingseoed’s Osweq-o Prepared Coen. An 
excellent preparation of Indian corn. 

Death’s Alimentary Faeina. Wheat 
flour (baked), frith some sugar, Indian corn 
meal, and tapioca. According to some, iHdso 
contains potato starch. 

MAiDMAids Ntttbjtiotts Fabina. Potato 
starch tinged with beet-root or other pink 
colouring matter. 

Plumbe’s Faeinaceotts Food, South- 
sea arrow-root, with about 1-Srd its weight of 
pea flour. 8 

„ Poison’s Cobb- Fioub. The starch of Indian 
corn or maize prepared with great e%re. It j s 
much used as a substitute for arrow-root, and 
for custards, puddings, &c. 

Smith’s Nimsma Pabina. Equal parts of 
baked wheat flour and rice flour. 

Ohs. Many of the above compounds are 
deficient In the nitrogenous elements of nu- 
trition, anl all of them nearly destitute of the 
mineral and saline matters which are abso- 
lutely necessary to th§ formation of the bones 
and tissues, and the support of the body in 
health, and are consequently utterly unsuitable 
as an exclusive article of* diet, especially for 
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young children. Unfortunately, it has been 
too much the fashion of medical men of late 
years to recommend these compounds, and 
even to furnish testimonials as to their excel- 
lence, apparently relying solely on the repre- 
sentation of their proprietors or vendors. We 
deem it, however, to be a public duty to 
caution parents and nurses against their inju- 
dicious use. As mere adjuvants or auxiliaries, 
when the natural food supplied by the mother 
may be insufficient for the nutrition of the 
infant, some of them may doubtless be of 
value; but in all other cases they should be 
largely combined with pure cow's milk, beef 
tea, meat broths or gravies, eggs, or other sub- 
stances rich in the nitrogenous and saline 
elements of nutrition. 

FARMTN'(x. The business or management 
of a eabm. Formerly farming was looked 
upon as a profession easily understood, and 
successfully pursued only by an empiric. It is 
now, however, regarded in a different light, and 
the farmer, to succeed, not only requires 
perseverance and observation, but also a sound 
knowledge of natural sciences. See agbictjl- 
Xttee, Butteb, Cheese, Implements, Ma- 
nures, Soils, &e. 

FASTIHG. See Abstinence. 

FAT. Sj/n. Adeps, Z. The fat of animals 
is a concrete oil contained in the cellular mem- 
brane. of their bodies, more especially round 
the kidneys, in the folds of the omentum, at 
the base of the heart, upon the surface of the 
intestines, and among many of the muscles. 
Fat varies in consistence, colour, and odour, 
with the animal from which it is obtained. 
That of the carnivora is usually soft and rank- 
flavoured; that of the ruminantia solid and 
nearly scentless. It is generally whitest and 
most copious in the well-fed young animal, and 
yellowish and more scanty in the old. That 
under the skin and surrounding the kidneys 
(suet) is also more solid than that in the 
neighbourhood of the movable viscera. In 
the cetacea, or whale tribe, the fatty secretion 
assumes the form of oil. These variations in 


small pieces, and freed as much as possible 
from all extraneous membranes ; after which 
it is placed in a boiler with water, and heated 
until it is completely fused, when the whole is 
strained, and allowed to cool very slowly. IBy 
this means a [cake of cleansed fat is obtained, 
which may be readily separated from any 
adhering water. 

Fats and the fat oils are best preserved by 
being run into glazed jars, and secluded from 
the action of the air. A little benzoic acid or 
gum-benzoin, dissolved in them by heat, will 
generally prevent, and in all cases greatly 
defer, the accession of rancidity. We intro- 
duced this method into the laboratory in our 
early days of manipulation, and ourselves, and 
others to whom we have made it known, have 
since employed it with undeviating advantage 
in the manufacture of cerates, ointments, and 
other preparations containing fatty matter or 
the fixed oils. It has been shown by Dr. 
Griesler that nitric ether, and its alcoholic 
solution, act in the same manner. A few drops 
are not only sufficient to prevent rancidity, 
but, it is said, will even destroy the disagreeable 
odour of rancid fat. When heated to remove 
the alcohol, they immediately become bright, 
clear, and scentless. See Oil, Gltcebin, 
Olein, Palmitin, Steaein, Tallow, &e., 
also below. 


the fat. 

The vegetable fats are found in various parts 
of certain plants, but are generally most abun- 
dant in the seeds. They are extracted by 
simple pressure or else by boiling. Two kinds 
of vegetable fat, namely, palm-oil and cocoa : 
nut- oil, are extensively employed in the useful 
arts. 

All fats are lighter than water. They are 
ail soluble in ether, benzole, and turpentine, 
and may be mixed with each other in any 
proportion. J 

In former times the fats of many animals 
were employed in pharmacy, but at present 
those, principally used are lard , and suet. In 
perfumery, in addition to these, beef marrow 
and bear's grease are employed. For both 
wee purposes the crude material is cut into 


FAT TY ACflDS, In chemistry, compounds 
having acid properties derived from the various 
fats and oils. The radicals of these acids exist 
in the natural fats combined with a base 
called glyceryl. When fats are saponified by 
an alkali, stearate, palmitate, and oleate of 
potassa or soda, as the case may be, are 
produced and glycerin is set free. On de- 
composing either of these compounds with 
sulphuric acid a sulphate of the alkali is 
formed, and the fatty acid is precipitated. 
Some of the fatty acids, as stearic, cerotic, 
palmitic, and lauric, me solid at ordinary 
temperatures; others, as oleic, are liquid. 
The hard fatty acids are extensively used as 
candle materials, being superior in every re- 
spect to the natural fats from which thev are 
derived. J 

FASTENING. Until comparatively a recent 
date, the plan used to fatten domestic animals 
was to prevent their taking exercise, and to 
gorge them with food. The excessive fat 
produced by these means was, however, found 
to be far from wholesome, and was less delicate 
tnan that arising in the natural way. This 
system wa ? therefore gradually abandoned in 
favour of the present one, which consists in 
supplying the animal with abundance of 
wholesome food, and with the means of inking 
exercise, as far as the disposition or feelings 
dictate* Hence the farmers “in the most en- 
lightened districts, such as Berwickshire, East 
™ t? ad Sf tying «p their fetten- 
ng cattle m stables Eke horses; , and placing 
their food before them, pot two three to- 
gether m small yards with sheds attached, in 
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which they can run about, eat when they 
choose, and take shelter from the rain, or cold, 
or the sun, at pleasure, under the open shed. 
Swine are treated in the same manner, and 
also spring lambs that are fattened for the 
market. Poultry are no longer kept in 
coops and crammed, or rabbits in hutches; 
but the former are allowed to take exercise 
in fields sown with various herbs, and the 
latter are kept in a species of ai'tifieial warren, 
where they can take exercise by burrowing.” 
(London.) 

FEAR. Although fear is a depressing and 
debilitating emotion, and sometimes acts preju- 
dicially on the health, it frequently acts as a 
curative or preventive of disease. It is a well- 
known fact that females who are the most 
faint-hearted and desponding during the period 
of their sex's trial, generally experience a more 
rapid convalescence than those who are more 
confident and resolute. Luring the raging of 
an epidemic fear generally induces temperance, 
cleanliness, and the adoption of other precau- 
tions which tend powerfully to prevent dis- 
ease. Boerhaave, according to Pereira, is said 
to have prevented the occurrence of epileptic 
attacks (brought -on by the sight of a person 
falling down in a fit in the sight of the hospital 
patients), by directing a red-hot iron to be 
applied to the person who should next be 
affected. 

FEA'THERS, Ostrich feathers are those 
most esteemed as articles of personal decora- 
tion, and goose feathers for beds ; hut the fea- 
thers of other birds are commonly used for 
both purposes. 

Feathers are prepared for ornamental pur- 
poses by scouring them with white soap-and- 
water (1 oz. to the pint), used hot ; they are 
next well rinsed in several successive portions 
of pnre water, and after being drained and ' 
shaken, are, lastly, passed through water ! 
slightly blued with pure indigo, and dried out 
of the dust. 'When dry, the ribs are generally 
rubbed with a piece of glass, having a curved 
notch in it, for the purpose of increasing their 
pliancy, and the filaments are curled by 
drawing them between the edge of a blunt 
knife and the hall of the thumb of the hand 
which holds it. 

Feathers, Bleaching of: — 

A new trade has sprung up within the past 
ten years, by which black, brown, or grey fea- 
thers are bleached sufficiently to enable them 
to be dyed any required colour. 

The process is as follows : — The feathers are 
first thoroughly washed with soap-aud- water, to 
free them from any oil they may contain. They 
aTe next transferred to a hath composed of 
bichromate of potash dissolved in water, to 
which has been added a few drops of nitric or 
sulphuric acid. In this bath they rapidly lose 
their black, brown, or grey colour, and become 
almost white. On being removed from this 
bath they are well rinsed in water, and are 
then fit to ' be dyed, even the most delicate 


colour. Great care is required in the process, 
as the flue of the feather is apt to be destroyed, 
if kept too long in the hath. A bleached feather 
may he readily known by the yellow colour of 
its stem. 

Other methods have been adopted, such as a 
hath of chloride of lime or sulphurous acid, 
&c., hut the bichromate bath gives the best 
results. 

Black. By immersion for S or 3 days 
in a bath (at first hot) of logwood, 8 parts, 
and copperas or acetate of iron, (about) 1 
part. 

Blue. With the indigo vat. 

Brown. By any of the brown dyes for silk 
or woollen. 

Crimson, A mordant of alum, followed by 
a hot bath of brazil wood, and afterwards by a 
weak one of cudbear. 

Pink; or Rose. Wttk safflower and lemon 
juice. 

Plum, The red dye, followed by an alka- 
line bath. 

Red. A mordant of alum, followed by a 
hot brazil-wood bath. 

Yellow. From an alum mordant, followed 
by a hath of tmneric or weld. Other shades 
may he obtained by a mixture of the above 

<ty es - . o 

Feathers may also he dyed by simple immer- 
sion, for two or three minutes, in a bath of any 
of the aniline colours. 

Goose feathers for beds are generally puri- 
pied by simply exposing them to the sun or 
in a stove until perfectly dry, and then heating 
them to remove loose dirt. When carelessly 
collected and dirty, they are sometimes first 
cleansed with lime water, or, better still, with 
a weak solution of carbonate of soda, or water 
to which a little solution of chloride of lime 
has been added; after winch they are rinsed in 
clean water, and dried or stoved as before. 
Old feathers are cleansed or purified in the 
same way. 

FEBRIFUGES. Syn. Febripuga, L. In 
pharmacy, substances or agents which cure or 
alleviate fever. The term is more particularly 
applied to medicines nsed against the ague, as 
cinchona bark and arsenious acid, and 
their "preparations. The extreme value of 
cold water, as a drink in ardent fever, has been 
known in all ages. In 1723 Dr. Hancocke 
published a work entitled — » f Febrifugum Mag- 
num, or Common Water the best Cure for 
Fevers, and probably for the Plague,' which 
in a short time ran through several large 
editions, hut appears to have been over- 
looked by the hyd^opaths of the present 
day. 

FEC'tJLA. Syn. Fjeoula, L. The matter 
which subsides from cold water in which 
bruised or rasped- vegetable substances have 
been washed. The feeula obtained -from the 
seeds of the cereals afrd leguminosse, and, from 
tuberous or bulbous roots, consists of nearly 
pure starch. In some cases-; the starch is 
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associated with the green colouring matter 
(chlorophyll) and the narcotic principles of 
the vegetables which yield it. The green 
fecula obtained by straining the expressed 
juices of the leaves and herbaceous parts of 
plants is of this character. 

The fecula of all the amylaceous roots, rhi- 
zomes, and tubers, may be easily obtained, on 
the small scale, by rasping them, pressing, and 
working the pulp in cold water, and after 
straining the resulting milky liquid through a 
hair sieve, allowing it to settle. The sediment 
may he again washed by diffusion through 
clean cold water, and must he, lastly, collected, 
and dried out of the dust, and without artifi- 
cial heat. 

The fecula of narcotic plants for medicinal 
purposes is obtained by allowing the expressed 
juice to repose for 24 hours, and then decant- 
ing the clear portion, and drying the residue. 
Sometimes heat is employed. See Arrow- 
root, Starch, &c. 

FEET (The). To preserve the feet in a 
proper condition, they should be frequently 
soaked, and well washed in warm or tepid 
water. The nails of the toes should be pared, 
soaked, and well washed in warm or tepid 
water. The nails of the toes should be pared, 
to prevent their becoming inconveniently 
long, and from growing into the flesh. Many 
persons suffer severely from tender beet. 
this generally arises from the use of thin cot- 
ton or silk stockings, and boots or shoes that 
are either too tight or stiff, or not sufficiently 
porous to permit of the escape of the perspira- 
tion. ^ Waterproof boots and shoes which are 
also air-tight (as those of gutfca percha and 
India rubber), are common causes of tender 
tee t, and even of headaches, dyspepsia, and 
apoplexy. The best treatment of tender feet is 
the immediate adoption of worsted stockings 
or socks, and light, easy shoes of buckskin, 
goatskin, or some other equally soft kind of 
. ^ther. It is highly necessary for the preser- 
vation of health to preserve tlnffeetDBY: per- 
sons who are, therefore, exposed to the wet, or 
who are frequently passengers through the 
public streets in bad weather, should regard 
an< ^ g°°3 boots and shoes as of the first 
importance. In fact, in a hygienic point of 
view, a wet back should be less shunned than 
persons frequently experience 
extreme coldness and numbness oe the 
*»• best and most natural remedy f“ 
this is active exercise or friction, the former 
being always adopted when possible. In such 
c^es the use of warn wooden stockings is ah 


^ Ltfjuuirarea ana aged 

2V tageensly keep them on throughout 

feZw w a4 / U events uatil the f^t acquire 
a comfortable degree of warmth. The die- 

AassasjsEB oboub. which is evolved by the 
feet of some individuals m hot weather may 
° T ^ d i, by thB ebeervance of extreme cleam 
an< J b 7 occasionally soaking the feet in 
w ater, to which a small quantity of 


chloride of lime or sal ammoniac has been 
added. 

Distortion ob the beet is not uncommon 
in childhood, being sometimes congenital, but 
as frequently the result of weakness or bad 
nursing. “A child with its feet turned in- 
wards is called vabtjs ,* when they are turned 
outwards it is styled valgrjs. The proper use 
of bandages, early applied, will generally cor- 
rect these deformities ; but if they be neglected 
in infancy they become incurable/ 3 (Med. Lex.) 
Club boot, of which there are several varie- 
ties, may also be frequently relieved by a simple 
surgical operation. 

FELT'ING. This is a process by which 
various species of fur, hair, aud wool, are 
blended into a compact texture, in many re- 
spects resembling cloth. It depends on the 
peculiar anatomical construction of these sub- 
stances enabling them to interlace and inter- 
twine with each other, by which they become 
permanently matted together. Felt was for- 
merly chiefly employed for hats. It is now 
commonly used for mill-bands, filters, &e.; 
and when varnished or japanned, or saturated 
with asphalte or bitumen, as a durable sub- 
| stitute for japanned leather, aud for roofiug. 

I FENNEL. Syn, Fcenioulum (Ph. L.), L. 
The fruit (seed) of Fcenioulum dulce , or sweet 
fennel; the oil distilled from the fruit (oil 
OB BENNEL; OLEUM B(ENI0ULI, L.) as well as 
a distilled water (bennel water ; aqua bceni- 
ouli, L.), are officinal in the Pharmacopoeias. 
They are stimulant and carminative ; but are 
now seldom employed, 

FENTJGEEEK. The seeds of Trigonella 
Fcenurn (Fr cecum. Besolvent and stomachic, 
lhe seeds dye yellow; formerly roasted fox* 
mefficine 110 ^ em ployed in veterinary 

FERMENT. Syn. Fermentum, L. A 
substance which induces fermentation. Ac- 
cording to one view ferments are compounds 
wiiose decomposition proceeds simultaneously 
with that of the body undergoing metamor- 
p osis, ^ They all contain albuminous or azo- 
tised pnnciples, which in a moist state pntrefy 
and suffer decomposition. According to Pas- 
teur, however, fermentation is excited by 
hvrng organisms — fungi and infusoria. Bee 
Feementation and Y eas t. 

PERMENTA'TIOIT. Syn. Tbbmematio, L. 

Zij\ emisiry ’ ? P ecuIiar metamorphosis of a 

! u H ance ’ a transposition 

distnrW ? %, the agency of “ Vernal 

disturbing foioe. Fermentation, according to 

K 7 Liebig, is a metamor- 

phosis, by which the elements of a complex 

StS gI 7 P ft, emSelveS 80 as to for “ more 
intimate and stable compounds. It is excited 

by the contact of all bodies the elements of 
f Jf ^ m a ^te of active decomposition or 

poised substances 
f Armor, constitution, putrefaction or 

fermentation is Spontaneously established when 
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v ^ater is present, and the temperature suffi- 
ciently high, ind it continues till the original 
compounds aye wholly destroyed. Substances 
„ destitute of nitrogen, on the contrary, require, 
in order to t&eir undergoing this metamor- 
phosis, the presence of a nitrogenised sub- 
stance, alreadysin a state of putrefaction (fer- 
mentation).” (itiebig.) The substances which 
promote this ehjange are termed ferments, 
and among tMese the principal are gliadin, 
gluten, vegetable albumen, and all nitrogenous 
substancesnfc, a state of spontaneous decompo- 
se 011 Opsc^fermentation. t£ It is imagined that 
these substances, in the act of under- 
change, are brought into contact with 
-del-mitral ternary compounds of small stability, 
as t sugar, the molecular disturbance of the body, 
i already in a state of decomposition, may be, as 
1 itv^vere, propagated to the other, a-qd bring 
abq^ut the destruction of the equilibrium of 
fopi a ces to which it owes it% being. The com- 
p\f x body, under these circumstances, breaks 
v’^isinto simpler products, which possess greater 
i r^imanence.” (Fownes.) Yeast, the ferment 
i ){ j3t commonly employed for inducing the 
y i inpus fermentation, is such a substance in 
} ra 1 active state of putrefaction, and whose 
* b$as are in continual motion. Putrefying 
» rpnal substances are equally capable of ex- 
'i xi pg the same action. “ If we add to a so- 
) ‘ 0 on of pure sugar an albuminous substance, 
^ gaseous or fleshy matter, the development of 
c? ? ast becomes manifest, and an additional 
ft iantity of it is found at the eud of the ope- 
w "tion. Thus, with nourishment, ferment en- 
di { enders ferment. It is for this reason that a 
$tle fermenting must, added to a body of fresh 
w]£ape juice, excites fermentation in the whole 
ifejass. These effects are not confined to alco- 
^■/jolic (vinous) fermentation. The smallest 
aftprtion of sour milk, of sour dough, or sour 
'sloiice of beet-root, of putrefied flesh and blood, 
solflcasions like alterations in fresh milk, dough, 
plelice of beet-root, flesh, and blood. But fnr- 
fiqA°r, and which is a very curious circumstance, 
losei^o Jput'into a liquid containing any ferment- 
ed substance another in a sound state, the 
CAF$er would suffer decomposition under the 
m effluence of the former. If we place urea in 
cotfbe presence of beer-yeast, it experiences no 
liejffiapge ; while if we add it to sugar-water in 
boi fermenting state, the urea is converted into 
ticlarbonate of ammonia. We thus possess two 
mo|nodes of decomposition ; the one direct, the 
mher indirect.” (tire.) 

ffiej A very remarkable circumstance connected 
lanjffitl fermentation, is that it is always accom- 
ng'pW^d by the development of microscopic 

i iiw jg organisms — fungi and infusoria. So 
cou&kntly, indeed, is this the case, that many 
rheinists and physiologists regard these organ- 
ims as the existing cause of fermentation and 
^putrefaction ; and this view appears to be cor- 
roborated by the fact that each particular kind 
of fermentation takes place most readily in 
oontact with a certain living organisms.” 


(Fownes.) Thus the vinous or alcohol-pro- 
ducing fermentation is accompanied, or caused, 
by two fungi, called Torula cerevisice and 
Tenicillmm glmvwm ,* the acetous or vinegar- 
producing fermentation by Torula aeeii; the 
laetous fermentation (souring of milk) by 
Tenieilliim glauoum ; &c. But whether fer- 
mentation is caused by a vital act of the fungi 
themselves, or by a peculiar state of the 
albuminous matter in which it occurs, is still 
an open question, owing to the many diffi- 
culties which surround investigations of this 
nature. 

Fermentation or putrefaction differs from 
eremacatjsis or decay, in being limited to 
changes occurring in and beneath the surface 
of water, the effect being a mere transposition 
of elements, or a metamorphosis of the organic 
body. Erehacausis, on the other hand, re- 
fers to the decomposition of moist organic 
matter, when freely exposed to the air,* by the 
oxygen of which it is gradually burned and 
destroyed, without any sensible elevation ,o£ 
temperature. Although the presence of oxygen 
is essential to the commencement of this 
change, whenever fermentation is freely es- 
tablished it is no longer necessary, as it pro-* 
ceeds without the aid of any other substance 
external to the decomposing body, unless it be 
water or its elements. The entire absence of 
the exciting causes — warmth, air, and moisture 
— leaves even those substances which under 
ordinary circumstances are most liable to 
change, in a state in which they may remain 
for an almost indefinite period without per- 
ceptible alteration. Thus, animal substances 
in a frozen or dry state do not undergo de- 
composition, nor does a solution of sugar or 
the juice of grapes (must) when perfectly ex- 
cluded from the air; but on tbe mere exposure 
of these substances to warmth, moisture, or 
atmospheric air,' putrefaction or fermentation 
immediately commences. Bemove the cork 
from the bottle of * eapillaire * on the parlour 
sideboard, or pierce tbe skin of one of* the 
grapes on the dessert table with a needle, and 
these bodies, which would have otherwise suf- 
fered no change fo^ weeks, or even months, 
will soon exhibit symptoms of spontaneous 
decomposition. The knowledge of this fact 
has been practically applied to tbe preservation 
of animal and vegetable substances for food. 
Even the most putrescible of these may he 
preserved for an unlimited period by enclosure 
in metallic cases, or glass bottles, from which 
the air has been completely removed and ex- 
cluded. 

The important duties which fermentation 
or putrefaction performs in the economy of 
our globe, and in several of the arts of life and 
civilisation, have long rendered the develop- 
ment of its principles an object of the highest 
interest and importance, both in at scientific 
and practical point Of view. In its most ex- 
tended senses this subtile process of nature, 
though occasionally productive of injurious 
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effects, may be regarded as one of the most 
necessary and beneficial with which we are 
acquainted. Like tbe labours of a scavenger, 
it speedily removes from tbe surface of our 
globe those matters which would otherwise re- 
main for some time without undergoing de- 
composition. It either dissipates in air, or 
reduces to more fixed and useful forms of 
matter, those organic substances which, by 
their presence, wonld prove noxious, or, at all 
events, useless to the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. It is the giant power that cleans 
the Augean stable ‘of nature, at the same time 
that it provides some of the most esteemed 
articles of utility and luxury for the well- 
being and enjoyment of man. 

Chemists have distinguished fermentation 
into different varieties, which, in general, are 
named after the more important products of 
its action. Of late years, the number of these 
varieties has been greatly increased by the 
extension of the term to several operations 
besides those formerly included under it. 
See Acetification, Bread, Putrefaction, 
Brewing, *& c. 

FERN (Male), JSyn. Male shield fern ,* 
Filix mas, Radix filicis, L. The root 
(rhizome) of the Lastrcea Mlix-mas , or male 
fern. It is hitter, ast^ngent, or vermifuge. 
— Dose. 1 to 3 drs., in powder, or made into a 
decoction, repeated for 3 or 4 days, and fol- 
lowed by a purge. It is chiefly given in tape- 
worm. In Switzerland it is deemed almost 
infallible, but has proved less successful in 
these countries. See Oils. 

FERRICY'ARIDE. Syn. Ferrid cyanide, 
Ferridcyantjret. a compound of ferri- 
cyanogen with a metal or other basic radi- 
cal. The FERRICYANIDE OF POTASSIUM, or 
‘RED PRUSSIATE of FOTASK/ as it is often 
improperly called, is a well-known example. 
The ferricyanides of ammonium and the 
ALKALIES and ALKALINE earths are soluble; 
those of most of the metals, insoluble. See 
below. 9 

I'ERRIClTA13’ / 0Q-EN'. Syn. Ferrid cyano- 
gen, Ferric-cyanogen. The peculiar salt- 
radical which exists in thfc so-called red prus- 
siate of potash. It is isomeric with ferro- 
eyanogen, from which it differs in capacity 
of saturation (being tribasic), and in the be- 
haviour of its compounds with solutions of the 
metals. It has not been isolated. See Potas- 
sium (Fer^icyanide). 

FERROCY'AETDE. Syn. Ferbocyanuret, 
PRUSSIATE ; FeRROCYANIDUM, FeRROCYANU- 
BETUM, I/. A compound of ferrocyanogen 
wRh a metal or other *basic radical. The 
principal substance of this kind is the feero- 
CYANIDE OF POTASSIUM Or e YELLOW PRUS- 
SIATE of potash/ as it is often called. See 
the respective bases — Ammonium, Potassium, 
.Sodium, &c., and below. • 

FER KrOCYAS’^OG-Ekr . Syn. Ferrocyano- 
c^nium, L. A bibasic salt-radical, composed 


of the elements of 3 equivalent 
gen and X equivalent of the m(r 
has never been isolated. It urn . 
various bases to form FERROCYi^ 11 ^ 0 ^ 
Cyanogen, Hydroferrooyanic^ but 
&e. or , ¥ d 

FERRtTGrO. [L.] Rust of ir^ m ; 
(Sesquioxide). ? tOTned 

FE'VER. Syn. Febris, proper use 
pathology, a condition character!^ cor * • 
appetite, thirst, languor, debility® 0 * 1 ®^ 
ness to move, accelerated pulse, incf®?*/ ■, 
of surface, and general disturbance of 'a. 
functions. A large number of diseases 
which all or some of these symptoms appe 
are called fevers. They have been divid 
by nosologists into intermittent (intermi 
tentes), remittent (remittentes), and eo' 
tinued feyers (continue). The first of the 
are generally known as agues; the seco 
differ from agues ip. there being one or me 
marked exacerbations and remissions of t 


symptoms, every 24 hours, but without a 
entire intermission. The terms ‘ hectic/ ‘ n< 
vous/ ‘bilious/ ‘inflammatory/ &c., have al 
been applied to particular varieties of feve 
and names indicative of certain cutaneous i 
pearances connected wiih them have been ghf 
to others; as ‘ scarlet * fever, ‘ yellow ’ fev 
&e. 


The usual symptoms of incipient fever ( 
brile symptoms) are — chilliness (varying frt 
a simple shiver to a sensation of cold wat 
running down the hack), a quick pulse, hr 
and dry skin or flushing, languor, often evince 
by yawning, depression of spirits, alternate fit 
of ^shivering and heat, hurried and uneasy re 
spiration, flying pains in various parts of thi 
body, as the head, back, and loins; loss o 
appetite, nausea or vomiting, dry month, turret 
tongue, costiveness, urine small in quantity 
and usually of a deep colour, &c. When an.i 
of these symptoms appear, their progress mat 
often be arrested by the timely exhibition q 
an emetic, followed by a saline purgative, anj 
diaphoretics ; at the same time promoting thf 
action of these remedies by a low diet anj: 
drinking copiously of diluents, and carefull; 
avoiding animal food, spirits, fermented liquors 
or any tiling at all stimulant. Whenever symp 
toms of fever become established, medical ad 
vice should he sought and implicitly followed 
In parts where it cannot be obtained the treat' 
ment recommended under Ague, Inflamma 
tion. Remittent Fever, and Typhus, maj 
be followed with advantage. 

In visiting or attending persons labouring 
under fevers, it is advisable to avoid immediate 
contact with them or thei r clothing, or stand- 
mg near them m such a position as to inhale 
their breath, or the effluvia evolved (in some 
cases) by their bodies; and when remaining 
for some time in the apartment, it is preferable 
to sit or stand near the fireplace, or between 
the window and door, as such parts of the 
room are generally hetter ventilated than the 
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other portions. The greatest purifier of the 
atmosphere of a sick chamber is a good fire, 
because it occasions a continual current of the 
impure air up the chimney, and a correspond- 
ing influx of fresh air from without. Chloride 
of lime, or chloride of zinc, or their solutions, 
are also good purifiers. The first, however, 
should not be used in quantity, as the evolved 
chlorine might in that case impede the respi- 
ration pf the patient. It is also advisable to 
avoi#efitering the room of a patient labouring 
under contagious diseases of any class when 
the stomach is empty, or the spirits depressed ; 
and it has been recommended to clear the 
mouth of the saliva immediately after quitting 
the chamber. See Ablution, &c. 

FFBRIN. Syn. Fibbine. An azotized 
substance, forming the coagulable portion of 
, fresh-drawn hlood, and the principal consti- 
f tuent of the muscular or fleshy parts of ani- 
1 mals. It is eminently nutritious, and capable 
. jof yielding in the animal body albumen, 
r oaseine, and the tissues derived from them. 
,/(LiebigO 

( Prep. Fibrin is easily obtained in a nearly 
*' pure state, by agitating or beating newly 
drawn blood with a small bundle of twigs, 

, when it attaches itself to the latter under the 
form of long reddish filaments, which become 
, white when worked with the hands in a stream 
t of cold water. It may also be procured by 
V washing the coagulum of hlood, tied up in a 
j& cloth, in cold water, until all the soluble por- 
*ations are removed. A small quantity of fat, 
gwhich it still contains, may -be removed by 
■^digesting it in ether. 

^ Prop., Sfc. Pure fibrin occurs as long, 
•jxdiite, elastic filaments, which are tasteless, 
b'.odorous, and insoluble in both hot and cold 
\ p'ter. Wetted with acetic *acid, it forms, 

' jwr a time, a transparent jelly, which is 
' ocly soluble in pure water. Very dilute 
\ prions of the caustic alkalies dissolve it com- 
: tAly, and the new solution greatly resembles 
1 albumen. Dried by a gentle heat, it 
I i about 80$ of water. 

V*. Syn. Ficus (B. P., Ph. L. E. & D.), 
C* ba, Caeicjs eructus, L. The figs of com- 
nn bare the dried fruit of Mem Oarica, the 
eon c n fig-tree. They are demulcent, emol- 
lion 'laxative, and pectoral. Roasted and 
boih igs are occasionally employed as poul- 
tices gumboils and other affections of the 
mouri „ 

FH/BERT, Syn. Filberd. The fruit of 
the cultivated hazel or nut-tree ( Corylus Avel~ 
. land). Filberts are distinguished from com- 
mon nuts by their lengthened figure and 
larger size. The best are imported from 
Spain. 

TILES. The manufacture of these articles 
do not come within the limits of this work. 
It may, however, he useful to mention that 
biles, bloats, and eases/ which ‘cut dull' 
from age, dirt, or being much worn, are 
\ greatly improved by being kept wet, immersed 

’ 1 *■ ' 


in water for some hours, or even for a day or 
two. , 

FILTER, Syn. Filtrum, L. An instru- 
ment or apparatus for straining or filtering 
liquids. 

FILTERING POWDERS. J Prep . I. Ful- 
ler^ earth washed, dried without heat, and 
reduced to coarse powder. 

2. From pipe clay or potter’s clay, as the 
last. Both the above are used to filter and 
bleach oils. 

3. From clay or fuller’s earth, 1 part ; fine 
siliceous sand, 2 parts ; the two are separately 
washed, after which they are drained, and 
mixed together, and dried, as before. Used 
for GLUTINOUS OILS. 

4. Granulated animal charcoal, sifted and 
fanned from the dust. Used to filter and 
! bleach syrups and vegetable solutions. 

Obs. Filtering powders are prepared of 
i several degrees of coarseness, and should be 
I chosen with reference to the degree of fluidity 
1 of the liquid to be filtered through them. In 
no case should they be reduced to fine powder, 
as not only is the process of filtration thereby 
rendered unnecessarily tedious, but in some 
cases (as when charcoal dust is mixed with 
glutinous vegetable solutions and syrups) the 
filtrate carries off abortion of the powder, 
which can afterwards he separated from it only 
with considerable difficulty. See Charcoal,. 
Filteation, Oil, &c. 

FILTRATION. Syn . Filteatio, L. The 
separation [of liquids from substances mecha- 
nically suspended in them, by passing them 
through media having pores sufficiently fine to 
retain or keep hack the solid matter. Filtra- 
tion is one of the most common and useful of 
the chemico-meehanical operations of the arts, 
and its successful performance in an econo- 
mical and expeditious manner is therefore a 
matter of the highest importance in the labo- 
ratory, and, indeed, in almost every branch of 
human skill apd industry, in which liquids 
are employed. Simple in principle, and appa- 
rently easily performed, it is, nevertheless, one 
of those operations which require no less of 
care than of tact and experience to conduct it 
with 'certainty , and success. The losses sus- 
tained in the laboratory, by defective manipu- 
lation in this particular, often exceed those 
arising from ignorance and accidents in every 
other department conducted in it. 

• Filtration is usually resorted to fc* the pur- 
pose of freeing liquids from feculence, dirt, and 
other foreign matter, and for obtaining them 
in a clear or transparent state; bub, in! some 
cases, it has for its object the collection of the 
suspended substances, as precipitates, &c., and 
in others both these intentions are combined. 
The word f filtration’ is absolutely synonymous 
with ‘ straining,’ hut in the language of the 
laboratory it is usually applied te the opera- 
tion of rendering liquids transparent, or nearly 
so, by passing them through fee media, as 
filtering paper, sand,, and the Hke;, whilst the 

‘ r- „ . ’ ‘ Art 
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term f straining' is employed to designate the 
mere separation of the grosser portion, by 
means of coarse media, flannel, horsehair cloth, 

&c., through which they flow with consider- 
able rapidity. Filtration is distinguished from 
* clarification 5 hy its mere mechanical action, 
whereas the latter operates by depuration, or 
the subsidence of the suspended substances or 
faeces, arising from their gravity being natu- 
rally greater than the fluid with which they 
are mixed, or being rendered so by the applica- 
tion of heat, or by the addition of some foreign 
substance. 

The apparatus, vessels, or media, employed 
for filtration, are called e ^FILTERS/ and are 
technically distinguished from e stbainebs 5 by 
the superior fineness of their pores. 

Both strainers and filters act on the same 
principles as the common sieve on powders; 
they all, in like manner, retain or hold back 
the coarser matter, and permit the liquid or 
smaller and more attenuated particles to pass 
through. The term * medium 5 (plural ‘ media 5 ) 
is applied to the substance or substances 
through the pores of which the liquid perco- 
lates. 

The forms of filters, and the substances of 
which they are composed^ are various, and de- 
pend upon the nature of the liquids for which 
they are intended. On the small scale, funnels 
of tin, zinc, copper, wedgwood-ware, earthen- 
ware, glass, or porcelain, are commonly em- 
ployed as the containing vessels. (See engr.) 

The filtering medium may be any substance of 
a sufficiently spongy or porous 
nature to allow of the free 
percolation of the liquid, and 
whose pores are, at the same 
time, sufficiently small to ren- 
der it limpid or transparent. 

Unsized paper, flannel, linen, 
calico, cotton wool, felt, sand, 




of the liquid to be filtered, and is first doubled 
from corner to corner into a . triangle (tau 
engr.), which is again doubled into a smaller 
triangle, and the angular portion of^ the 
margin being rounded off with a pair ot 
scissors, it constitutes a paper cone, which is 
placed on a funnel of proportionate capacity, 
and is then nearly filled with the liquid. A 
piece of paper so cut, when laid fiat upon 
the table, should be nearly circular. ^ i ilter- 
ing paper is now sold ready cut in circles or 
various sizes, which simply require doubling 
for use. Another method of forming a paper 
filter, preferred hy some persons, is to double 
the paper once, as above (see fig. 2), and 
then to fold it in a similar way. to 
a fan, observing so to open it and 
lay it on the funnel that a suffi- 
cient interval be left between the 
two to permit of the free passage 
of the filtered liquid on its descent 
towards the receiver. The e plaited filter, as 
thus formed, is exceedingly useful for general . 
purposes; it exposes the entire surface of the 
paper to the liquid, and allows . filtration to 
proceed more rapidly than a ‘ plain filter 5 does. 
(See engr.) 

In reference to funnels, it may be remarked, 
that those employed for filtering rapidly 
should he deeply ribbed on the inside, or small 
rods of wood or glass, or pieces of straw, or 
quills, should be placed between them and the 
paper. The neck or tubular part of the funnel 
should, in like manner, be deeply ribbed or 
fluted on the outside, to permit of the free 
passage of the air, when it is placed in a nar- 
row-mouthed bottle or receiver. When this 
is not the case, filtration proceeds but slowly, 
and the filtered liquid is apt to be driven up 
the outside of the neck of the funnel by the 
confined air, and to be continually hissing and 
flowing over the mouth of the vessel. The 
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coarsely powdered charcoal, breadth of a funnel, to filter well? should be 



porous stone, <*r earthenware, 
and numerous other substances of a similar 
kind, are employed for this purpose. 

For man^ liquids that filter 
4 ^ easily, and* in which the sus- 

pended matter is of a coarse and 
porous nature, it is often suffi- 
cient merely to place a little 
cotton wool or tow, or a small 
piece of sponge, in neck of the 
funnel, as* at (a) in the above* 
engr.; but such an apparatus, 
from the small extent of the fil- 
tering surf^e, acts either slowly 
or imperfectly, and soon gets 
choked ,up. Filters of unsized 
paper are well suited for all 
liquids that are not of a corrosive 
or viscid nature, and are univer- 
sally employed for filtering small 
quantities of liquids in the la- 
boratory. A piece of the paper 
» taken of a size proportionate to the quantity 



about three fourths its height, reckoning from 
the tlproat (a). When deeper, the paper is 
liable to be continually ruptured, from the pres- 
sure of the superincumbent fluid; and when 
shallower, filtration proceeds slowly, and an 
unnecessarily large surface of the liquid is ex- 
posed to the atmosphere, and is lost by eva- 
poration. To lessen this as much as possible, 
the upper edge of the glass is frequently 
ground perfectly smooth, and a piece of smootli 
plate-glass is laid thereon. When paper filters 
are of large dimensions, or employed for aqueous 
fluids that rapidly soften the texture of the 
paper, or for collecting heavy powders, or me- 
tallic precipitates, it is usual to support them 
on linen or calico, to prevent their breaking. 
This is best done hy folding the cloth up with 
the paper, and cutting the filter out of the 
two, in the same way as would he done with 
doubled paper, observing so, to place it in the 
funnel that the paper and calico , may re- 
main close together; especially towar%d?he 
bottom. 
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, The filtration of small quantities of liquid, 
$ _ as in chemical experiments, 

may often be conveniently 
performed by merely placing 
the paper on the circular top 
of a recipient (see engr,), or 
on a ring of glass or earth- 
enware laid on the top of 
any suitable vessel. A- filter 
of this land that will hold 
.. one fluid ounce will filter many 

ounces of some liquids in an hour. 

Good filtering paper should contain no solu- 
ble matter, and should not give more than 
. air to 21b- of Its weight of ashes. The soluble 
\ matter may be removed by washing it, first, 
tl with very dilute hydrochloric acid, and se- 
^ ' condly, with distilled water. 

' For filtering a larger quantity of a liquid 
than can he conveniently managed with a 
, funnel, and also for substances that are either 
too viscid or too much loaded with feculence 
'.so allow them to pass freely through paper, 
-conical bags made of flannel, felt, tvveeled 
, cotton cloth or Canton flannel, linen or 
calico, and suspended to iron-hooks by rings 
. or tapes, are commonly employed. The first 
two of the above substances are preferable 
for saccharine, mucilaginous, and acidulous 
liquors ; the third for oily ones ; and the re- 
mainder for tinctures, weak 
alkaline lyes, and similar so- 
lutions. These hags have the 
disadvantage of sucking up a 
considerable quantity of the 
fluid poured into them, and 
are therefore objectionable, 
except for large quantities, 
or when they are to he con- 
tinued in actual use as filters 
for some time. On the large 
scale, a number of them are 
usually worked together, and are generally 
enclosed in cases to prevent evaporation, and 
to exclude dirt from the filtered liquor that 
trickles down their sides. These arrangements 
will be noticed further on. 

A simple mode of filtering aqueous fluids, 
which are not injured by exposure to the air, 
is to draw them off from one 
vessel to another, by means of 
a number of threads of loosely 
twisted cotton or worsted, ar- 
ranged in the form of a syphon. 
(See engr.) The little cotton 
;< rope at once performs the operations of de- 
'f cantation and filtration. This method is often 
I* convenient for sucking off the water from a 
I Ismail quantity of a precipitate. 

' i When solid substances, as porous stone or 
' earthenware, are used as the media for fil- 
tration, vessels of metal, wood, or stone- ware, 
are employed to contain them and the super- 
natant liquid. In these cases the filtering 
medium is usually arranged as a shelf or dia- 
phragm, and divides the vessel into two corn- 
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partments ; the upper one being intended to 
contain the dirty liquid, and the under one to 
receive the same when filtered. Such au 
apparatus is set in operation by merely filling 
the upper chamber, and may at any time be 
readily cleared out by reversing it, and pass- 
ing clean water through it in an opposite di- 
rection. Small arrangements of this kind, 
intended to he screwed on to the water supply- 
pipe by either end, and which answer the 
purpose intended in the most satisfactory man- 
ner, have been manufactured and vended un- 
der the name of f reversible’ or e self-clean- 
ing- filters.’ When pulverulent substances, 
as sand, coarsely powdered charcoal, &c. t 
are employed, a similar arrangement is fol- 
lowed; but in this case the shelf or dia- 
phragm must consist of any convenient sub- 
stance pierced with numerous holes, over 
which must he placed, first a stratum of coarse 
pebbles, next some of a finer description, and 
on this a proper quantity of the sand, char- 
coal, or other medium. Over the whole should 
be placed another layer of pebbles, or a board 
or plate of metal or earthenware, pierced with 
a number of holes, to allow the liquid to he 
poured into the filter without disturbing its 
arrangement. Apparatus of this kind, of a 
permanent description, aid arranged for filter- 
ing large quantities of liquids, are properly 
denominated 4 filtering- machines.’ 

Among the liquids usually submitted to 
filtration, the following may be mentioned 
as the principal — water, oils, syrups, tinc- 
tures, vegetable juices, infusions, and decoc- 
tions. 

The filtration of water may now be con- 
sidered. The water of our wells is presented 
by nature ready filtered to the hand of man, 
and often exhibits an admirable degree of 
transparency and purity. It acquires this 
state by percolating through the mineral strata 
of the earth, which deprive it of the organic 
matter it derives Jrom the soil and subsoil, 
but, at tbe same time, it dissolves a portion of 
the saline and earthy media through which it 
passes, and hence acquires that peculiar ‘hard- 
ness’ which is constantly found in spring water. 
On the large scale, this natural system of fil- 
tration has been imitated by some of tbe com- 
mercial companies that supply our cities and 
towns with water. Extensive beds of sand 
and gravel have been employed, with variable 
success, as the filtering media ; and wererit not 
that filters gradually lose their porosity by the 
accumulation of the retained matter in their 
pores, such a method 'gsrould be excellent* 
But the great expense of such filters precludes 
the possibility of frequently cleaning or re- 
newing them, by which means they can alone 
he kept in an efficient state. . 

A filter which possesses the advantages of 
being easily and cheaply cleaned when dirty, 
and which frees water from mechanical impu- 
rities with immense rapidity, may be formed 
by placing a stratum of sponge between two 
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perforated metallic plates, united by a central 
screw, and arranged in such a manner as to 
permit of the sponge being compressed to any 
required degree. Water, under gentle pres- 
sure, flows with such rapidity through the 
pores of compressed sponge, that it is said that 
a few square feet of this substance will per- 
fectly filter several millions of gallons of water 
daily. This method of filtration has been 
made the subject of a patent, and has been 
favorably noticed by the legislature. 

A few barrels or hogsheads of water may be 
easily filtered daily, by the arrangement repre- 
sented in the engraving. 

A A common water-pipe or 
cock. 

b. A false bottom fitting in per- 
fectly water tight. 

c. A perforated wooden or me- 
tallic vessel or box covered with 
a bag of felt or other filtering 
substance (not shown m the en- 
graving). d. A small tube, fitting 
water-tight into the false bottom, 
and. uniting the interior of the 
filter with the lower portion of 
the cask. 



It is evident that when water is poured 
into the upper portion, B, of a vessel so ar- 
ranged, it will sink through the filter c , and 
pipe d, into the lower chamber C, and this 
filtration will go on as long as the supply con- 
tinues, and water is drawn from the cock e. 
By uniting the cock e with a tank or casks, 
and by keeping the upper portion B always 
full by means of a ball-cock, a considerable 
quantity of water may be thus filtered. The 
advantage of this plan is, that tbe filter c can 
be always readily got at, and easily cleaned or 
renewed. • 

Bor filtering water on the small scale, and 
for domestic use, ‘ alcarazzas/ diaphragms of 
porous earthenware and filtering-stone, and 
layers of sand and charcoal, &c., already re- 
ferred to, are commonly employed as filtering 
media. The filtering power 
of porous stone or earthen- 
ware may be greatly increased 
by adopting the arrangement 
represented in the margin, 
winch consists in making the 
diaphragm of the shape of a 
disc (d), supporting plates of 
* the same material, the whole 

forming but one piece. The * pdatylithic 
WATER-DIETERS/ which are formed of porous 
stone cut on this plan, present 200 to 300 
square inches of filtering surface. The 'port- 
able PIETERS/ set up in stone-ware, that are 
commonly sold in the shops, contain a stratum 
of sand, or coarsely-powdered charcoal; before, 
however, having access to this, the water has 
to pass through a sp#nge, to remove the coarser 
portion of the impurities. Among the many 
new kinds of portable filters now offered for 
sale are two which claim special notice, viz.. 


the 'moulded CAEBOit filter/ consisting of l 
spherical or cylindrical vessel formed at com 
pressed carbon; and the ‘ silicated caeboi 
jilteb,’ in which the medium is a compac 
substance, formed of animal charcoal and tin 
ashes of Boghead coal. 

Oils are filtered, on the small scale, throng! 
cotton-wool, or unsized paper, arranged ii 
a funnel ; and on the large scale, through lon< 
hao-s, made of tweeled cotton- cloth (Canto: 
° flannel). These bag 

are usually mad 
about 12 or 15 ir: 
ches in diameter, an 
from 4 to 8 feet Ion 
(see engr . ), and ai 
inclosed in bottom 
less casings, or bag 
of coarse canva 
about 5 to 6 or 
inches in diamete: 
for the purpose < 
condensing a gre* 
extent of filterin 
surface into the smallest possible space, 
number of these double bags (from 1 to 50 < 
60) are connected with corresponding hoi 
in the bottom of a block-tin or tinned-eopp 
cistern, into which the oil to be filtered 
poured. The mode in which these bags a 
fastened to the cistern is of the utmost ii 
portance, as on the joint being close and secu 
depends the integrity of the apparatus. Thr 
methods of doing this are figured in the e 
graving, which, with the references, will e 
plain themselves, the same letters referring 
the same parts of each. 
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ti. Bottom of cistern. 
b. Jj'iltermg-'bag. 

c Screw ot the conical nozzle fitting into the cisten 

d. Binding cord connecting bag and nozzle, 
e Binding cord connecting bag and lower nozzle, 
f. Bayonet-catch, connecting the lower portion of 
nozzle fastened to the bag with the upper and. fi 
part, g, 

l The thick hem at the top of the bag (purposely n 
large by enclosing a piece of thick cord therein), res 
on the shoulders, h 

1. A metallic cylinder, loosely fitting the hole in 
cistern, and over which the top of the bag is dra 
before being put into its place ; when fitted, as in 
engraving, it retains the hem % securely in its place al 
the shoulder A 

The second of the above arrangement 
the least expensive, and certainly the n 
convenient in practice; and when the 
linder l fits the hole closely (allowing for 
hag), is as safe, or safer, than an ordir 
screw* 

The hags are surrounded by a wooden sen 
fitted up with doors for the purpose of k« 
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ifig of? tlie dust; and tlie bottom of the apart- reduce them to a proper consistence by evnpo- 
ment is furnished with large steam-pipes, by ration in clean vessels of tinned copper, by 
which a proper temperature may be kept up steam heat. Syrups, when filtered in a heated 
in cold weather. The use of heat should, state, run well for a time, but the pores of the 
however, never be had recourse to when it fabric rapidly get choked, from the thickening 
can be avoided, as although it vastly increases of the syrup and partial crystallization of the 
the rate of filtration, the oil so filtered is sugar, occasioned by the evaporation of the 
more apt to become opaque in cold weather aqueous portion from the surface of the bag. 
than when the process is conducted at the This may be partially prevented by enclosing 
natural temperature of the atmosphere. This the bag in a metallic casing. On the whole, 
is particularly the case with castor oil and clarification is preferable for syrups to filtra- 
sperm oil. In the United States of America, tion, on the small scale. They need only be 
where the latter is consumed in enormous well beaten up while cold with a little white of 
quantities for illumination, the best is always egg, and then heated ; a scum rises, which 
* winter strained/ as it is popularly called. In must bs removed as soon as it becomes con- 
practice, it is more convenient to have a sistent, and the skimming continued until the 
number of small cisterns at work (say 50 or liquid becomes clear. Any floating portions 
100 galls, each), than one or two larger ones ; of scum that may have escaped notice are 
as any accident that may occur is more easily easily removed by running the syrup through 
remedied, and that without stopping the whole a coarse flannel strainer, whilst hot. The 
operation. most extensive application of the process of 

When cotton-cloth hags are employed with- filtration in the arts is in the refining of 
out being 4 creased/ or enclosed in others of sugars. 

canvas, they should not he longer than about Tinctures and dilute spirits are usually 
3 or 4 feet, and not wider than about 5 or 6 filtered, on the small scale, through bibulous 
inches when filled. When larger they are or unsized paper placed on a funnel; and 
dangerous. on the large scale, through thin and fine 

A convenient method of filtering a single cotton bags. In general, however, tinctures 
cask of 6il is, to insert the pipe of a two-way clearify themselves hj the subsidence of the 
patent filter into the cork-hole, by 'which suspended matter, when allowed to repose for 
means the whole will be a few days. Hence it is the bottoms alone 
filtered as drawn off, that require filtering; the supernatant clear 
without any trouble on portion need only be run through a small hair 
/n TTrD the part of the operator, sieve, apiece of tow or cotton placed in the 

te-L This filter consists of a throat of a funnel, or some other coarse me- 

U I I [j I porous hag stretched over dium, to remove any floating substances, as 

^ a perforated metallic ves- pieces of straw, &c. Spirits which are largely 

se b nearly the shape and loaded with essential oil, as those of aniseed, 

— s * ze ex ^ ei ^ or cas " & c *> rml rapidly through paper or calico, hut 

Bf [i! AN ing, and its edge is usually require the addition of a spoonful or 

f|J JnJ?J f ] *gktly screwed between two of magnesia before they will flow quite 
the sides and bottom of clear. When possible, tinctures, spirits, and 
the latter, so as to he quite water-tight, all similar volatile fluids, are better and more 
The cock communicates with the interior of economically cleared by subsidence or clarifi- 
the perforated plate and filter, and the supply- cation than by filtration, as, in the latter 
pipe with the exterior. By this means the way, a portion is lost by evaporation, and the 
interior chamber, which occupies fths of the strength of the liquid is thereby altered, 
vessel, rapidly fills with filtered oil, and con- Vegetable juices’* should he allowed to 
tinues full as long as any liquor remains in deposit their feculous portion before filtration, 
the cask. This arrangement is also well The supernatant liquid will then be often 
adapted to the filtration of wines, beer, found quite clear. It is only when this is 
cordials, porter, and various other liquors, not the case that filtration should he had 
It is unequalled in simplicity and useful- recourse to. A small quantity may he filtered 
ness. The same filter may be removed from 'through coarse or woollen filtering paper, 
cask to cask, with the facility of a common supported on a piece of coarse calico placed 
cock. on a funnel; when the quantity is large, 

The filtration of syrups is now generally one of the conical bags before described 
effected on the large scale by passing them should be employed.* The bottoms from which 
through the ‘ greased bag filter 5 just de- the clear portion has been decanted should 
scribed. On the small scale, as employed by he placed on a separate filter, or else not added 
confectioners and druggists, they are usually until the whole of the other portion has 
passed through conical flannel bags. (See drained through. Vegetable jnices are often 
page 739.) The filtration of thick syrups is, rendered clear, by * simply heating them to 
' however, attended with some difficulty, and about 180° or 200° Fabr., by which their al- 
‘ it is therefore a good plan to filter them in a bumen is coagulated ; they are also frequently 
somewhat dilute state, and afterwards to (clarified by the addiMon-of; a httle white oi 
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egg and heat, in the same r way as syrups. 
Many of them (as those of hemlock, hen- 
bane, aconite, &c.) are greatly injured by 
heat, and must consequently be filtered, or 
only simply decanted after repose. In all 
cases they should be exposed to the air as 
little as possible, as they rapidly suffer decom- 
position. 

Vegetable infusions and decoctions may 
be cleared by defecation followed by fil- 
tration. The conical bags of flannel .before 
described are usually employed for this pur- 
pose. When the liquid is to be evaporated 
to an extract, they are commonly suspended 
by a hook over the evaporating pan. A con- 
venient method of straining these fluids, prac- 
tised in the laboratory, is to stretch a square 
of flannel on a frame or * horse/ securing it at 
the corners by pieces of 
string. (See engr.) Such a 
frame, laid across the mouth 
of a pan, is more easily fed 
with fresh liquid than a hag, 
whose mouth is 40 or 50 
inches higher. The same 
purpose, for small quantities 
of liquid, is effected by laying the flannel 
across the mouth of a coarse hair sieve. The 
concentrated infusions and decoctions, be- 
ing usually weak tinctures, may be filtered 
in the same way as the latter. (See above.) 
Many vegetable solutions, that from the vis- 
cidity of the suspended matter can scarcely 
be filtered, may be readily clarified with white 
of egg in the cold, or pass the filter rapidly if 
a very small quantity of acetic, tartaric, sul- 
phuric, or other strong acid, Is previously 
added. 

Corrosive liquids, as the stroke acids, 
are filtered through powdered %lass, or 
siliceous baud, supported on pebbles in the 
throat of a glass funnel, or through asbestos or 
gun-cotton placed in the same manner. Char- 
coal has also been employed fo* the same pur- 
pose, but is not fit for some acids. Strong 
caustic alkaline lyes are also filtered through 
powdered glass or san£. Weak alkaline 
lyes may he filtered through fine calico, 
stretched across the mouth of a funnel. 
Many corrosive liquids, as solution of potassa, 
&C., require to be excluded from the air 
during filtration. The simplest 
apparatus that can he employed^ 
for this purpose is that figured’ 
in the margin : — {a) is a globular 
bottle fitted with the ground 
stopper (^ and having a perfo- 
rated neck (/) ground to the 
bottle (b) ; ( c ) is a small tube, 
wrapped round with as much 
asbestos, linen, or calico, as is re- j 
quired to make it fit the under j 
neck of the*bottle through which 
it passes. The tube (c) may I 
also be fixed by placing pebbles 
and powdered glass or sand round 
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it, as before mentioned. For use, the solution 
to he filtered is poured into the bottle (a) 
nearly as high as the top of the tube (c), and 
the stopper is replaced. .The liquid^ then 
descends into (b), and a similar quantity or 
air passes up the tube into (as). Liquor 
potassje may he always obtained fine by ^ 
depuration in close vessels, when the sediment^ 
of lime only need he filtered, which may he f 
effected with calico fixed across the mouth of p 
a funnel. * 

When a precipitate, or the suspended > 
matter in a liquid, is the object of the filtra- f 
tion, the filter should be of such a nature that . 
the powder may he easily separated from it, f 
when dry, and that with the least loss possible. * 
Linen filters are for this reason preferable j 
for large quantities, and those of smooth 
bibulous paper for small ones. The powder r 
should be washed down the sides of the filter, y 
and collected, by means of a small stream of 
water, in one spot at the bottom, assisting 
the operation with a camel-hair pencil; and, 
when the whole is dry, it should he swept 
off the paper or cloth with a similar pencil 
or brush, and not removed by a knife, as 
is commonly done, when- it can he possibly 
avoided. 

The * first runnings 5 of liquid froih a filter 
are commonly foul, and are pumped hack or 
returned until the fluid runs perfectly limpid 
and transparent, when it is f turned into 5 the 
‘ filtered liquor cistern/ or proper receiver. 

Li many cases the liquid does not readily 
become transparent by simply passing through 
the filter; hence has arisen the use of eid- 
teeestg- powders, or substances which rapidly 
choke up the pores of the media in a sufficient 
degree to make the fluid pass clear. In the 
employment of these powders, care should he 
taken that they are not in too fine a state of 
division, nor used in larger quantities than 
are absolutely necessary, as they are apt to 
choke up the filter, and to absorb a large 
quantity of the liquid. The less filtering 
powder used, the more rapid will .he the pro- 
gress of the filtration, and the longer wifi be 
the period during which the apparatus will 
continue in effective action. For some liquids 
these substances are employed for the double 
purpose of decolouring or whitening, as well as 
rendering them transparent. In such cases, 
it is preferable first to pass the fluid through 
a layer of the substance in coarse powder, 
from ^ which it will 4 run 5 but slightly con- 
taminated into the filter; or, if the powder 
is mixed with the whole body of the liquid, 
as in bleaching almond oil, &c., to pass the 
mixture through some coarser medium to 
remove the cruder portion before allowing it 
to run into the filter. Another plan is, after 
long agitation and subsequent , repose, to 
decant the clearer portion from the grosser 
sediment, and to employ separate filters for 
the two. Granulated animal charcoal is used, 
according to the first method, to decolour 
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Syrups, oils, &e. ; and filtering powder by the 
second and third, to remove a portion of the 
colour, and to clarify castor and other oils. 
The common plan of mixing large quantities 
of filtering powder with castor oil, and throw- 
ing the whole into the filter, as adopted by 
the druggists, is injudicious. When simple 
filtration is required, it is better to use little 
or no powder, and to continue returning the 
oil that e runs 5 through, until, by the swelling 
of the fibres of the filter bags, it flows quite 
clear. By this plan the same filters may be 
used for a long period of time (for many 
years), and wifi continue to work well ; 
whilst, by the usual method, they rapidly 
decline in power, and soon deliver their con- 
tents slowly, and after a short time scarcely 
at all. 

It is often of great advantage to render a 
filter 4 self-acting/ or to construct it in such a 
way that it may 1 feed itself/ so that it may 
continue full and at work without the constant 
attention of the operator. On the small scale, 
this may be readily effected on the principle 
of the common fountain lamp (see engr.) ; and 
on the large scale, by placing the vessel con- 
taining the unfiltered liquid on a higher level 
than the filter, and by having the end of the 
supply-pipe fitted with a hall-cock, to keep 
the liquid in the filter 
constantly at the same 
height. 

The rapidity of filtration 
depends upon the — porosity 
of the filtering medium — 
the extent of the filtering 
surface — the relative vis- 
cidity or mobility of the fil- 
tering liquid — the pressure 
or force by which the liquid 
is impelled through the 
pores of the filter, and — 
the porosity and fineness of 
the substances it holds in suspension. The 
most efficient ^filter is produced when the first 
two or the first three are so graduated to the 
others that the liquid filters rapidly, and 
is at the same time rendered perfectly 
transparent. 

In the common method of filtration no 
pressure is exerted beyond that of the 
weight of the column of the liquid resting 
on the filtering medium, but in some cases 
additional pressure is employed. This is 
had recourse to for the purpose of pro- ; 
ducing a more rapid filtration, and more 
especially for filtering liquids that, from 
their viscidity, will scarcely pass through 
the pores of substances sufficiently fine to 
remove their impurities in the ordinary 
way. 

One of the easiest means of employing pres- 
sure in filtration is to increase the height of 
the column of the filtering liquid. From the 
peculiar properties of fluids, by which they 
transmit pressure in an equal degree in all 


directions, this column need not be of 
diameter throughout, but may 
be conveniently contracted to 
the size of a small pipe, as in 
the accompanying engraving, 
which represents a small filter 
on this ^construction at work. 

(a) is the funnel or reservoir of 
foul liquid; (b) a small pipe 
conveying the liquid to the 
filter ; (c d) a chamber, of which 
the upper portion (d) is filled 
with the descending liquid, and 
the lower portion ( e ) with the 
filtering media ; (i i) are screws 
by which the bottom plate is 
fastened on, which plate is re- 
moved to clean out or renew the 
filter. For use, the cocks ( h ) 
and (l) are closed, and the liquid 
poured into the funnel {a ) ; the 
cock {7c) is next opened, and, in a few minutes 
after, the cock (Z), when an uninterrupted flow 
of filtered liquor will be obtained as long as 
any fluid remains in the funnel (a) and the 
tube (5). The length of the tube determines 
the degree of pressure. Care must he takeh 
first to pass the foul liquid though a hair 
sieve, or some other strainer, to remove any 
substance that might choke up the pipe (5). 

Another method of employing pressure in 
filtration is the withdrawal of the air from 
the receiving vessel, as in the vacuum filter, 
by which a pressure of about lbs. to the 
square inch becomes exerted on the surface of 
the liquid by tbe atmosphere. Tbe vacuum 
in the receiving vessel may he produced by 
the air-pump or by steam. 

A commoner method of applying pressure 
than either of those already mentioned is to 
condense the air over the surface of the liquid 
by means of a forcing-pump, or by steam. 

On the small scale, pressure may he applied 
to filtration means of a syphon, whose 
shorter leg has its mouth blown into the 
shape of a bell or funnel, over which filtering 
paper or fine calico may be stretched. 

The application (3f pressure to filtration is 
not always advantageous, and beyond a certain 
limit is generally attended with inconvenience, 
if not with absolute disadvantage. It is 
found in practice that fluids under pressure 
take a longer period to run clear than without 
•pressure, and that raptures of the uiedia more 
frequently take place in the former case, or 
with pressure, than in the latter. Great 
pressure is in no case advantageous. 

The filters already noticed are those that 
act by the fluid descending through the media ; 
but in some cases the reverse method is em- 
ployed, and the liquid filters upwards, instead 
of downwards. These are called ascending 
filters, and are often preferable to those on the 
descending principle, because the suspended 
matters that require removal by filtration 
usually sink, and thus a portion escapes being 






forced into tlie pores of the filter. They are 


FININGS— FIRE. 

They are I and cordials. The contents of one of the 


also more convenient when blue papers are , — l t : on : s we u 

« pressure is employed. Their hot water and the , « 

construction depends upon the ‘ rummaged up with the liquoi- 1 in | 

same principles as the common the contents of one addetl amV 

filter, and merely requires that about » pmt of hot water, is then adcle^ai^ 
the feeding vessel should be the agitation eontmued^^^ ^ <i 1im <red’ close 
higher than the upper surface longer; after which the cash = ^ 

o? the filtering media. Oils and the whole allowed to repose uuti 
are conveniently filtered in this day. This is sufficient for a , ( • . 

JE J way, because of their little spe- 36 galls.), but many persons ^ 'tabic «n 
~rrT , cific gravity. By fixing a small quantity. The effect is not only to clarrij 
?! filter on this principle into the but also to ‘ blanch theliquoi. 

e. Funnel for head of a cask, and pouring in Ohs . Good liquors, either & 

water. water through a funnel, whose spirituous, need no artificial fining, 

neck reaches nearly to the always . clarify themselves by repose. .Witt 
bottom of the cask, the oil will float up and those, however, which are out of condition, 01 
pass the filter, leaving the sediment behind, of inferior quality, it is often necessary, _ 
In cold weather hot water may be employed, without such a proceeding, they remain u * 

In some cases the upward and downward able. This is particularly the case wi m 
systems of filtration are united in the same liqnor. “Attempts to clarify it in ^ ie cas | 
apparatus, and this plan is advantageous where seldom fail to do harm. The only thmg 1 
the space for operating is limited. For this can be used with advantage for fining on o. 
.purpose it is merely necessary to connect the muddy beer is isinglass. (Ure.) Ifie disad 
"bottom of an ascending filter with the top of vantages resulting from the artificial clarifi 
a descending one, or the reverse; the proper cation of fermented liquors are that they d< 

pressure being in either case applied. See not afterwards ‘ stand well on draught, tha 

O la bification, Defecation, Finings, &c. much of the conservative astringent ^ matte: 

FILINGS. Substances used by publicans, which they contain te precipitated with th 
brewers, wine merchants, &c., to clarify them ‘ finings/ that their piquancy and flavour is 

liquors. niore or less diminished, and that they ar< 

Prep, I. (Beeweb’S finings; Coopeb’s more than usually liable to become flat an< 
E.) Isinglass (finely shredded), 1 lb., and vapid, whether in cask or bottle. The large 
sour beer or cider or vinegar, 3 or 4 pints, the proportion of ‘finings 5 used, the mor 
are macerated together, and more of the sour marked are their injurious effects, and tb 
liquor added as tho isinglass swells, until shorter the interval which elapses before th 
about a gallon has been used, agitation with a accession of the several symptoms referred tc 
whisk or a small bundle of twigs being occa- We have seen the most disastrous consequence 
sionally had recourse to, for the purpose of follow the injudicious use of ‘finings, 5 mor 
promoting the solution. As soon as 4he whole especially in respect to those liquors in whin 
of the isinglass is dissolved, the mixture is a certain amount of piquancy, astringent^ 
reduced to the consistence of thin syrup, with and briskness, is an essential condition. I: 
weak mild beer, or cider, or any other liquid one instance which came under our notie 
that the finings are intended for. The whole upwards of 30 barrels of ‘underground 5 ( 
is next strained through a tammy cloth or a very strong old ale) was thus reduced in valu 
hair sieve, and at once reduced to a proper to less than l-3rd its original* cost; and i: 
state of dilution, by the addition of more another, a large bottled stock of the * fines 
liqnor. Product. to 7*gall§. “A pound of old Burton 5 was found to be utterly unsalc 


dissolved in about a pint of 
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a. Cask of oil. 

b. Stand. 

c. Funnel for 
water. 

d. Filter. 


good isinglass will make about 12 galls, of able. In both cases the ‘spoiled liquor 5 wa 
finings. 55 (Ure.) Used to clarify fermented got rid of by mixing it in and selling it wit 
liquors, especially beer. 1 to pint is the 3d. and 4cZ. beer. 


usual dose for a barrel of ale or porter; and a Liquors which ‘refuse to fine 5 or becom 
quart for a hogshead of cider or wine. clear, when treated with ‘ finings 5 in the ustu 

2. (Spirit finings.) — a. Alum (ord. cryst.),* manner, are called ‘ stubborn 5 by coopers an 
1 lb. ; powder, and divide it into 12 equal por- cellarmeu, See Beewing, Gin, Malt Lj 


tions, which are to be separately wrapped in quoes, Wines, &c. 

blue paper, and marked Ho. I. Hext take of FIBE. The calamities resulting from th: 
carbonate of soda (sesquicSrbonate of the shops), destructive agent are of such frequent ocem 
6 oz. ; divide this as the last, wrap it in white rence, as to justly claim a notice of the subje< 
paper, and mark each parcel Ho. 2. Keeps dry here. The causes of fires are numerous, an 
anywhere. of a varied character, and, in most instance 

5. From alum, 1 lb. ; salt of tartar (dry), difficult to determine, because it is the interef 
j proceed as before.* The white papers of those concerned to suppress all evidem 
containing the salt of tartar must be kept in connected with the matter. Accident, thf 
a dry, well-corked, wide-mouthed bottle or jar, convenient word given to the imaginary hac 
Both of the last two are used to clarify gin to which so many fires are referred, if trntl 
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fully interpreted, will, in general, be found to 
be equivalent to carelessness, recklessness, or 
guilt. We believe that there are few fires 
which have happened that might not have 
pen prevented by the exercise of common 
rudence, and that a vast number have been 
aused by direct negligence, arising from sheer 
*ziness and indifference, to use no harsher 
nuns. As familiar instances, may be men- 
; oned — allowing sparks to fall on the ground 
ad remain there, without extinguishing them ; 

' irrying a naked candle into rooms containing 
• iflammable substances; smoking carelessly and 
X dangerous places, as workshops, warehouses, 

, n shipboard, &c. *, keeping instantaneous light 
latches in improper places, and neglecting to 
ick up those that may happen to fall on the 
, round, &c. 4c. The list might easily be 
xtended, but we believe every reflecting reader 
an do so for himself. The great increase in 
£he number of fires since the introduction of 
lucifer matches, and the almost general use of 
tobacco, cannot fail to have attracted the at- 
tention of every one. The danger of matches 
falling about might be avoided by the use of 
those which can only be ignited by rubbing 
them on the prepared surface of the box. 
There ‘safety matches * are coming into general 
use, and must eventually supersede all the more 
dangerous kinds. 

JPrev. This consists of the exercise of those 
ordinary precautions which the good sense 
ff every careful and trustworthy man, be be 
taskmaster or servant, cannot fail to suggest. 

\t would be useless to enumerate them. 

Fires might often be readily extinguished 
vhen first discovered by the timely appli- 
cation of a few buckets of water. When an 
apartment is found to be on fire, the door, 
himney, and windows should be immediately 
dosed, if possible, and only opened for the 
purpose of projecting water on the flames, 
fjy this means the supply of air will be cut 
iff, and rapid combustion prevented. The 
same applies to the lower doors and windows 
of a house (especially the shop window), which 
ire often injudiciously kept open or removed, 
Aider the pretence of rendering assistance. 
Che neglect of this precaution has often caused 
i mere smouldering fire, that might have been 
iasily put out, to burst into an unextinguish- 
fble mass of flame. 

. It has been proposed at various times to 
pake certain additions to the water nsed for 
the purpose of extinguishing fires, in order to 
render its action more certain and effective. 

is found that sal ammoniac (5 oz. to the 
kl.) exerts this property in a remarkable de- 
gree. Several other articles, as common salt, 
|earlash, and kitchen soda, act in the same 
Way, though less effectively. A few buckets 
|f such water will speedily arrest the progress 
|f a fire before it has much extended itself, 
luch a plan is easily applied, by adding the 
Mine matter to the buckets of water, which 
pe either used by band, or to feed the engine 


for the first few minutes of its working. When, 
however, a fire has made much progress, the 
action of such substances becomes scarcely 
perceptible. 

Chimneys on fire are readily extinguished 
in several ways, without having recourse to 
throwing water down them from the top, by 
which much damage is frequently done to the 
furniture in the rooms. One of the simplest 
methods is, to cautiously scatter a handful of 
flowers of sulphur over the dullest part of the 
burning coals ; the sulphurous vapours, being 
incapable of supporting combustion, rapidly 
extinguish the flames. Another method is, to 
shut the doors and windows, and to stop up the 
bottom of the chimney with a piece of wet 
carpet or blanket, throwing a little water or 
flowers of sulphur, or even common salt, on the 
fire immediately before doing so. By this means 
the draught is stopped, and the burning soot 
extinguished for want of air. In many of the 
first-class houses reeently erected, ‘fire-place 
shutters’ are provided, which, when partly 
drawn down, act as powerful bellows or 
‘blowers;’ and which, when wholly drawn 
down, so as to touch the hearth-stone, entirely 
close up the fire-place, and instantly extinguish* 
the combustion of the fuel in the grate, or that 
of the soot in the chi$mey. This simple ar- 
rangement, the advantages of which were 
pointed out in an early edition of this work, 
renders fires in chimneys of little moment, as ife 
is only necessary to draw down the shutter to 
put them out. If a chimney is stopped at top, 
instead of at the bottom, the whole of the 
smoke must, of necessity, be driven into the 
apartment. 

Escape from apartments on fire may be 
best effected by creeping on the hands and 
knees. In this way the window or door may 
be reached. It is found that the atmosphere 
of a room so full of smoke as to produce suffo- 
cation to a person standing upright, may gene- 
rally be safely Tgreathed on nearly a level with 
the floor. A damp cloth, or handkerchief, tied 
over the mouth and nostrils, or, still better, 
over the whole face and head, will enable a 
person to effect a pa&age through the densest 
smoke, and, in many cases, to escape from 
buildings on fire, when otherwise it would be 
impracticable. Should descent by the stair- 
case he found impossible, then the window 
should be immediately sought, and a ladder or 
fire-escape waited for. In the absence of 
either, if the danger is imminent, a rope should 
be made by tying the sheets and blankets of 
the bed together, one end of which should be 
firmly secured to a effair or table, or preferably 
to one of the bed-posts, and with this appa- 
ratus descent should be cautiously attempted. 
Jumping out of the window should be avoided, 
as persons who have not been brought up as 
clowns, or harlequins, run just as much danger 
in performing such an exploit as they do by 
remaining in the burning building. When it 
is impossible to §SQape from a* burning build- 
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ing by tbe stairs or windows, retreat may be 
sometimes secured by a trap-door opening on 
to the roof, or by a skylight, when, unless it 
be an isolated house, the roof of one of the 
adjoining buildings may probably be gained 
with safety. 

Fire-escapes of various kinds have been em- 
ployed of late years in the metropolis, and 
have proved of the greatest value in rescuing 
persons from burning buildings. 

It is said that there is no instance on record 
of a person being burnt to death in a dwelling- 
house in Edinburgh, where the houses are 
usually high,* yet in London, where fire- 
engines and fire-escapes are provided in 
greater numbers, deaths are very frequent 
from this cause. The reason of this difference 
is, that in the former city the stairs are all 
made of stone, by which means a road of escape 
is secured. 

The clothes of females and children, when on 
fire, may be most readily extinguished by roll- 
ing the sufferer in the carpet, hearth-rug, 
table-cover, a great-coat, cloak, or any other 
woollen article at hand. If this he expertly 
done, the flames may he rapidly put out, un- 
less the skirts of the dress be distended by 
hoops or crinoline, when there is great diffi- 
culty in staying the progress of the flames. 
Should assistance not he at hand, the person 
whose clothes are on fire should throw herself 
on the ground, and roll the carpet round her, 
as before described ; or if such a thing is not in 
the room, she should endeavour to extinguish 
the flames with her hands, and by rapidly 
rolling over and over on the. floor. In this 
way the fire will be stifled, or at least the com- 
bustion will proceed so slowly that less per- 
sonal injury will be experienced before assist- 
ance aafrives. The advantage of assuming the 
horizUltal position is manifest from the fact, 
that nine times out of ten it is the lower 
parts of the dresses of females that first catch 
fire. 1 # 

The extinction of fires on board ships by 
means of carbonic acid gas was some years 
since suggested to the Admiralty by Mr. JT, R. 
Hancorn. He proposes ffiat a simple and eco- 
nomical apparatus should be attached to* every 
decked vessel, capable of supplying this gas, 
which is a well-known non-supporter of com- 
bustion, and will extinguish fire at the very 
instant of coming in contact with the burning 
matter. £halk with sulphuric acid diluted; 
with water (vinegar, or any other acid will 
do) yields 44| of the gas ; hence, a ton of 
chalk, and a fourth part of that quantity of 
sulphuric acid, will be fouftd sufficient to extin- 
guish any fire on board a ship. Mr. Hancorn 
also proposed this as a method of destroying 
vermin in ships, such as rats and cockroaches, 
for which purpose it is more easily applied and 
more effectual than that usually adopted. 

'* For tbe mode of rendering muslm and other inflam- 
articles of ladies’ apparel ftro-proof. see lx com- 
yABaics, 


This plan was rejected by the Admiralty, from 
a fear that the destructive action of the gas 
might extend to the crew as well as the fire. 
But “it surely is possible by mechanical 
means to expel the gas before again entering 
the ship’s hold. At any rate, the grand point 
would be obtained of extinguishing the fire — 
though the crew might have only the deck to 
stand on.” 

It is often difficult to get horses out of 
buildings on fire, but it is said that they will 
readily come out if, after being blindfolded, 
the saddle and bridle, or the harness, &c., to 
which they are accustomed, are thrown over 
them as usual. 

Fire Anniffiilator (Phillips’s). This is essen- 
tially a gaseous fire engine, which at any mo- 
ment can be made to discharge a stream of 
mixed gases and vapours having the power of 
checking combustion. When first introduced 
it was generally regarded as a most important 
invention, but it has not proved an effective 
substitute for the common water engine. 
For extinguishing fires on board ship and in 
close apartments it is undoubtedly well 
adapted, hut as a street engine it is compara- 
tively useless, owing to the unmanageable na- 
ture of its fire-annihilating vapours. 

The composition with which the ‘ Fire Anni- 
hilator ’ is charged is a mixture of dried ferro- 
cyanide of potassium, sugar, and chlorate of 
potassa. It is set in action by a blow on a 
glass vessel containing oil of vitriol, which, 
being fractured, permits the acid to flow over 
the ‘ charge,’ when the anti-combustion gas is 
liberated, and rushes forth with great impe- 
tuosity. 

Fire-damp. See Hydeog-eit (Carbu- 
retted.) 

Fire-engine. The common fire-engine is 
a compound forcing-pump, consisting of two 
"forcing-pumps’ placed ou opposite sides of 
an air-vessel,’ with which both communicate. 
The " fulcrum ’ of the "lever’ by which both 
pumps are worked is placed midway between 
them; consequently they act alternately in 
charging the air-vessel. In order to obtain a 
very forcible jet, it is necessary to prevent the 
escape of any portion of the contents of the 
air-vessel until the confined air is considerably 
compressed. The lever is connected with 
hand-rails on each side of the engine, and these 
are alternately . raised and depressed by the 
workers. Engines worked by steam power 
are now common in London and most of our 
large towns. 

Fire-proofing. See iNOOKBtiSTiBiEiTY, &e. 

Fire-works. See Pyeotechny, and below. 

FIRES. (In pyrotechny.) Coloured fires 
may be termed, not inaptly, the chefs-d'oeuvre 
of the pyrotechnist’s art, since bn their excel- 
lence the attractions of most s other varieties 
of fire-works depend. The following forms, 
under judicious management, yield fires of 
remarkable beauty. 

Blue Fixe. 1, From metallic an- 
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timony, 1 part; sulphur, 2 parts; nitre, 5 
parts. 

2. From realgar, 2 parts ; clmrcoal, 3 parts ; 
chlorate of potassa, 5 parts ; sulphur, 13 parts ; 
nitrate of baryta, 77 parts. 

3. (Mr. A. Bird.) Charcoal and orpiment, 
of each, 1 part ; black sulphuret of antimony, 
16 parts ; nitre, 48 parts ; sulphur', 64 parts. 

4. (Fownes.) Tersulphuret of antimony, 1 
part; sulphur, 2 parts; dry nitre, 6 parts. 
This is the composition used for the Bengal or 
blue signal light, employed at sea. 

5. (Prof, Marchand.) Sulphur, sulphate of 
potassa, and ammonio-sulphate of copper, of 
each, 15 parts; nitre, 27 parts; chlorate of 
potassa, 28 parts. For theatrical illuminations. 
This may be rendered either lighter or darker 
coloured, by lessening or increasing the quan- 
tities of the sulphate of potassa and ammonio- 
sulphate of copper. 

6. (Light blue — Marchand.) Sulphur, 
16 parts ; calcined alum, 23 parts ; chlorate of 
potassa, 61 parts. 

7. (Dabk blue — Marchand.) Calcined 
alum and carbonate of copper, of each, 12 
parts ; sulphur, 16 parts ; chlorate of potassa, 
60 parts. 

8. (Marsh.) Sulphate of copper, 7 parts ; 
sulphur, 24 parts ; chlorate of potassa, 69 
parts. 

9. (Euggieri.) Nitre, 2 parts ; sulphur and 
zinc, of each, 3 parts ; gunpowder, 4 parts. 

10. From sulphur, 1 part; dried verdigris, 

2 parts; chlorate of potassa, 9 parts. 

Crimson Fire. Prep. 1. (Marsh.) Chlorate 

of potassa, 4J parts ; charcoal (alder or willow), 
5|: parts ; sulphur, 22| parts ; nitrate of stron- 
tia, 674 parts. For pots. 

2. (Marsh.) Charcoal, 4£ parts ; sulphuret 
of antimony, 5 4 parts; chlorate of potassa, 174 
parts ; sulphur, 18 parts ; nitrate of strontia, 
55 parts. For boxes and stars. 

3. (Marchand.) Sulphur, 16 parts; chalk 
(dry), 23 parts ; chlorate of potassa, 61 parts. 
Turns on the purple. See Bed Fibe ( "below ). 

Green Fire., Prep. 1. Nitrate of baryta, 
77 parts; chlorate of potassa, 8 parts; fine 
charcoal, 3 parts ; sulphur, 13 parts. 

2. From metallic arsenic, 2 parts ; charcoal, 

3 parts; chlorate of potassa, 5 parts; sulphur, 
13 parts; nitrate of baryta, 77 parts. Very 
beautiful, particularly when burnt before a 
reflector. 

3. (Mr. A. Bird.) Charcoal and black sul- 
phuret of antimony, of each, 2 parts; chlorate 
of potassa, 5 parts; sulphur, 6 parts; nitrate 
of baryta, 80 parts. 

4. (Fownes.) Lamp black, 1 part ; chlorate 
of potassa, 4 parts; sulphur, 6 parts; dry ni- 
trate of baryta, 18 parts. 

5. (Marchand.) Boracie acid, 10 parts; 
sulphur, 17 parts; chlorate of potassa, 73 parts. 
Very beautiful* 

6. (Marchand.) Chlorate of potassa, 18 
parts; sulphur, 22 parts; nitrate of baryta, 
60 parts* For theatrical illuminations. 


7. (Light G-ekbut— M archand.) Sulphur, 
16 parts ; carbonate of baryta, 24 parts ; chlo- 
rate of potassa, 60 parts. 'Extremely delicate. 

8. (Marsh.) Charcoal and sulphuret of ar- 
senic, of each, 11 part; sulphur, 104 parts; 
chlorate of potassa, 231 parts ; nitrate of ba- 
ryta, 621 parts. For pots or stars. 

lilac Fire. Prep. 1. (Marsh.) Black oxide 
of copper, 6 parts ; dry chalk, 20 parts ; sul- 
phur, 25 parts ; chlorate of potassa, 49 parts. 
For pans. 

2. (Marsh.) From black oxide of copper, 
3 parts; dried chalk, 22 parts; sulphur, 25 
parts; chlorate of potassa, 50 parts. For stars. 

Orange Fire. See Bed Fibe, No. 8 {below). 

Pink Fire. Prep. (Marchand.) Charcoal, 
1 part; chalk and sulphur, of each, 20 parts; 
chlorate of potassa, 27 parts ; nitre, 32 parts. 
For theatrical illuminations. See Eed Fibe, 
No. 10 (below). 

Purple Fire. Prep. 1. From lamp black, 
realgar, and nitre, of each, 1 part; sulphur, 2 
parts ; chlorate of potassa, 5 parts ; fused ni- 
trate of strontia, 16 parts. 

2. (Marsh.) Sulphuret of antimony, 21- 
parts: black oxide of copper, 10 parts; sul- 
phur and nitrate of potassa, of each, 22f parts 7 
chlorate of potassa, 42 parts. For pans, 

3. (Marsh.) Sulphate of copper, 9f parts ; 
sulphur, 13 parts; chlorate of potassa, 774 
parts. For stars. 

4. From sulphur, 12 parts; black oxide of 
copper, 12 parts; chlorate of potassa, 30 parts. 
See Ceimsoh Fibe, No. 3 {above), and Bed 
Fibe, No. 9 (below). 

Bed Fire. Prep , 1. From sulphur, sul- 
phuret of antimony, and nitre, of each, 1 part ; 
dried nitrate of strontia, 5 parts. 

2. (Mr. A. Bird.) Charcoal, 1 part ; black 
sulphuret *>f antimony, 4 parts; chlorate of po- 
tassa, 5 parts ; sulphur, 13 parts ; dried nitrate 
of strontia, 40 parts. 

3. (Fownes.) Lamp black, 2 parts ; chlorate 
of potassa, 8 parts; sulphur, 9 parts; dried 
nitrate of strontia, 32 parts. 

4. (Marchand.) Sulphur, 16 parts ; carbo- 

nate of strontia, 23 parts ; chlorate of potassa, 
61 parts. * 

5. {Marchand.) Chlorate of potassa, 20 
parts ; sulphur, 24 parts ; nitrate of strontia, 
56 parts. For theatrical illuminations. 

6. (Marsh.) Coal dust, 2 parts; gunpowder, 

6 parts ; sulphur, 20 parts ; dried nitrate of 
strontia, 72 parts. m 

7. (Euggieri.) Sulphuret of antimony, 4 
parts ; chlorate of potassa, 5 parts ; sulphur, 

13 parts; fused nitrate of strontia, 40 parts. 
A little charcoal or ftmp black makes it bum 
quicker. 

8. (Obaitge bed — Marchand.) Sulphur, 

14 parts; chalk, 34 parts; chlorate of potassa, 
52 parts. 

9. (Pubpie BED~-*Marehand.) Sulphur, 16 

parts; chalk, 23 parts; chlorate of potassa, 
61 parts. ■' "■ •• 1 ‘-7 > ‘ > 

10. ( Eose-bed— M archmid.) Sulphur, 16 
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parts; dried chloride of calcium, 23 parts; 
chlorate of potassa, 61 parts. See Pink Fire. 

11. Prom charcoal, 2 parts ; chlorate of 
potassa, 6 parts; sulphur, 13 parts; dried ni- 
trate of strontia, 40 parts. 

Violet Fire. Prep. 1. Prom charcoal, 8 
parts; sulphur, 10 parts; metallic copper, 15 
parts; chlorate of potassa, 30 parts. 

2. (Dark vioxet— Marchand.) Alum and 
carbonate of potassa, of each, 12 parts ; sul- 
phur, 16 parts ; chlorate of potassa, 60 parts. 

3. (Pale violet — Marchand.) Sulphur 
14 parts ; alum and carbonate of potassa, 16 
parts; chlorate of potassa, 54 parts. 

White Pire. Prep. 1. Prom nitre, 60 
parts; sulphur, 20 parts; black antimony, 10 
parts ; meal powder, 6 parts ; powdered cam- 
phor, 4 parts. Por either pans or stars. 

2. (Mr. A. Bird.) White arsenic, 1 part ; 
charcoal, 2 parts; black antimony, 16 parts; 
nitre, 48 parts ; sulphur, 64 parts. 

3. (Marchand.) Charcoal, 2 parts; sulphur, 
22 parts ; nitre, 76 parts. Por theatrical illu- 
minations. 

4. (Marchand.) Gunpowder, 15 parts ; sul- 
phur, 21 parts; nitre, 64 parts. As the last. 

* 6. (Marsh.) Gunpowder, 12£ parts; zinc 
filings, 18 parts; sulphur, 23 parts ; nitre, 483- 
parts. For pans. #. 

6. (Marsh.) Zinc dust or filings, 15 parts; 
sulphur, 28 parts; nitre, 57 parts. Por stars. 

7. (Ruggieri.) Sulphur, 13£ parts; sul- 
phuret of antimony, 17| parts; nitre, 48 parts. 

8. (Ruggieri.) Prom realgar, 2 parts ; sul- 
phur, 7 parts ; nitre, 24 parts. 

9. (Ruggieri.) Charcoal, 1 part; sulphur, 
24 parts ; nitre, 75 parts. 

10. (Ruggieri.) Iron or zinc borings, 25 
parts ; gunpowder, 100 parts. 

Yellow Pire. Prep. 1, Prom sulphur, 16 
parts ; dried carbonate of soda, 23 parts • 
chlorate of potassa, 61 parts. * 

2. (Marchand.) Gunpowder, 14 parts ; sul- 
phur, 16 parts; dried soda, 20 parts; nitre, 

50 parts. * 

3. (Marchand.) Charcoal, 1^ part ; sul- 
phur, 17£ parts; dried soda, 20 parts; nitre, 

61 parts. o * 

4. (Marsh.) Charcoal, 6 parts; sulphur, 
parts. Por pans. Very beautiful. 

Obs, The ingredients in the above com- 

pounds are to be separately reduced to pow- 
der, and sifted through lawn, after which they 
should be^kept in well-corked wide-mouthed 
Dottles until the time of mixing them for use. 
The chlorate of potassa, more especially, must 
he separately treated, and cautiously handled, 
m order to prevent the possibility of explosion, 
from friction, whilst it is in’ contact with com- 
bustibie matter. The requisite quantity of 
each of the ingredients being weighed out and 
placed. on a clean sheet of white paper, the 
whole is to be thoroughly but carefully mixed 
Wher with a light hand, by means of a 
bene or wooden knife. The compound is next 
hgotly packed Into small cups or pans for 


illuminations, or into small pill-boxes for stars 
and trains, a little priming and quick-match 
being lastly attached to. each. To ensure 
success, the several ingredients must be dry 
and commercially pure ; and though reduced 
to the state of a uniform powder, care must 
he taken that they are not absolutely 4 dusty/ 
or too finely pulverised. The nitrate of strontia, 
alum, saltpetre, carbonate of soda, &c., before 
being weighed, require to be gently heated in 
an iron pot or pan, until they fall to powder, 
and lose their hygrometric moisture, or water 
of crystallisation. To ensure the perfect ad- 
mixture of the ingredients, the whole, after 
they have been stirred together on paper, as 
before directed, may be passed through a hair 
or perforated zinc or brass sieve. Further, as 
coloured fires rapidly deteriorate by keeping, - 
and even sometimes inflame spontaneously, 
to prevent disappointment and accidents they 
should not he prepared long before they will 
be required for use, and should he stored in 
some situation in which their spontaneous 
combustion would be productive of no disas- 
trous consequences. 

Of the above formulas, those bearing the 
name of the late Mr. Marsh, of Woolwich, 
more especially deserve the attention of the 
pyrotechnist. See Flame, Pyrotechny, &c. 

FISH. Syn. Pisces, L. Fishes form the 
[fourth class of vertebrate animals (verte- 
beata) in the Cuverian arrangement of the 
animal kingdom, and in the variety of them 
genera and species are second only to the 
insecta, whilst in prolificness and number 
they probably exceed all other animated beings 
that reach a size equal to that of even the 
sniallest member of their prodigious race. Be- 
sides their value to man as food, they furnish 
him with oil, isinglass, and various other arti- 
cles of utility and luxury, and provide, either 
directly or indirectly, an inexhaustible supply * 
of manure for the fertilisation of hi s fields 
As food, fish are undoubtedly wholesome and 
nutritious, although less so than the flesh of 
animals, or the grains of the cereals. Of all 
the various substances used as aliments by 
man, fish are, however, the most liable to run 
into a state of putrefaction, and should there- 
fore be only eaten when perfectly fresh, or, if not 
recently taken, then -only when their perfect 
preservation has been ensured by any of the 
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it) Tout this probably arises from their use being 
unaccompanied by a proper quantity of fresh 
vegetables or fruit, both of which are scarcer 
on the sea-coast than further inland. As one 
of the components of a mixed diet, the value 
of fish is indisputable. Acid sauces and pickles 
are the proper additions to fish, from their 
power of retarding the progress of putrefac- 
tion, and of correcting the relaxing tendency 
of large quantities of oil and butter. 

Artificial 'Propagation. The fecundity of 
fish is positively marvellous. According to 
the recent observations of Mr. Trank T. Buck- 
land, salmon yield about 1000 ova or eggs to 
every lb. of their weight : a trout weighing 1 lb. 
produced upwards of 1000; a mackerel (1 lb.), 
86,120 ; a herring (£ lb.), 19,840 ) a sole (1 lb.), 
134,466 ; a turbot (8 lbs.), 385,200 ; and a cod 
(20 lbs.), 4,872,000. The ova here spoken of ! 
form what is commonly called the ‘hard roe' 
of the female fish ; the e soft roe ’ is 4 the milt ' 
of the male fish. To protect the spawn, and 
the fry, when hatched, is the object of the art 
of fish- culture, which has made great pro- 
gress during late years. When the spawn is 
not artificially protected, the greater portion 
is always wasted, being swept away by the 
stream, and devoured by fish, birds, and 
insects. The natural enemies of the newly 
hatched fish are, again, so numerous, that it is 
really surprising that any should escape de- 
struction. According to given data and accu- 
rate calculations of the returns of fisheries 
made by Messrs. Ashworth and Buist, only 
one salmon egg out of every thousand depo- 
sited ever becomes a fish fit for human food. 
Other fish, both fresh and salt-water, suffer in 
proportion. The hatching of fish by artificial 
means bas been carried out on a large scale in 
Trance, and has been commenced in Scotland 
and Ireland, and on a small scale in England. 
The spawning fish, having been caught by a 
net, is made to deposit her eggs by gently 
pressing on tbe abdomen,- these are impreg- 
nated by 4 milt' expressed from tbe male fish 
in a similar manner, and mixed with them in 
a shallow tub or other vessel prepared for tbe 
purpose. Tbe impregnated eggs are placed 
in long shallow boxes, bottomed with gravel 
and pebbles, and so arranged that a small 
stream of water from a reservoir may flow 
from one to another. The time of hatching 
depends entirely upon the temperature of the 
water ; from 40° to 45° Tabr. seems to be the 
healthiest temperature. After about 50 days 
(in the case of salmon), when all goes well, the 
young fish makes its appearance as a mis- 
shapen creature about an inch long, with a 
bag containing the yolk of the egg attached 
to its abdomen. At 3 days old the fry is 
about 2 grs. in weight; at 16 months it has 
increased to 2 oz. To preserve the young 
fish in health, the boxes must be covered with 
shades of slate or zinc. The Trench fish- 
breeders generally feed tbe young fry with 
boiled frogs powdered fine. The Scotch give 


boiled liver. Mr. Bucklaud prescribes a diet 
of roe of sole, or plaice, or whiting. As to qhe 
age at which it is advisable to turn the young 
fish out of the nursery, there is much difference 
of opinion. Some breeders recommend turn- 
ing them out as soon as the ‘umbilical bag' 
is absorbed ; others think they should be taken 
care of till they are older and stronger, and 
better able to defend themselves or escape 
from attack. Tor full details respecting the 
artificial propagation of fish, the reader is re- 
ferred to Mr. Buckland's recent work, entitled 
‘ Tish-Hatching.' 

Choice , Sfc. 44 The flesh of any fish is always 
in the highest perfection, or in season, as it is 
called, during the period of the ripening of 
the milt and roe. After the fish has deposited 
the spawn, the fiesh becomes soft, and loses a 
great deal of its peculiar flavour. This is 
owing to the disappearance of the oil or fat 
from the flesh, it having been expended in the 
function of reproduction." (Tleming's 4 Phil, 
of Zoology.') Tish should he dressed as soon 
after being caught as possible, as much of 
them peculiar delicacy and flavour is lost by 
keeping, even for a few hours. Turbot and 
salmon are said by the fishmongers to be im-* 
proved in flavour when 2 or 3 days old, but 
this is surely a mistake as the former, when 
dressed immediately after being caught, pos- 
sessses a fine creamy taste, which it afterwards 
loses whilst the latter, by tbe loss of a single 
tide, loses a portion of the fine white curd 
which is previously found between tbe flakes, 
and by longer keeping, this curd, with the 
larger flakes, disappear altogether. In the 
eyes of some epicures the richness is, however, 
increased by this change. Mackerel, and 
some other fish, suffer so much from keeping 
only a few # hours, that they become quite un- 
wholesome. Herrings offer a remarkable ex- 
ample of tbe advantage of dressing fish as 
fresh as possible. When cooked soon after 
being caught, they possess considerable deli- 
cacy and flavour, but after being kept for 
only a few hours the oil separates from the 
flesh, and they become soft, greasy, and strong- 
flavoured. * 

In the choice of every kind of fish, stiffness, 
brightness of the eyes, and redness of the 
gills, may be regarded as invariable signs of 
freshness, A peculiar elasticity will also be 
perceived in fish recently caught, little or no 
permanent impression being made £y tbe or- 
dinary pressure of the fingers, from the fiesh 
immediately rising when the pressure is with- 
drawn, Tresh fish also lie in a partly curled 
position, and never quite straight, as is the 
case when they have been kept for some time. 
Thickness and fleshiness are deemed marks of 
the good condition of all fish. 

Cleaning , dressing , Sfc, Oh the, proper 
cleaning of fish preparatory to dressing it, 
depends much of its delicacy, and „ flavour. 
Ordinary cooks seldom do this well, from not 
slitting the fish sufficiently open to permit the 
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cutlets before being cooked, it is usual to tab 
out the hones, and to dress it with force-meat 
&c. 

In serving fish of the finer hinds, no othei 
additions are required than melted butter and 
the ordinary fish sauces and pickles. The 
f dishes are commonly garnished with raw 
parsley, for the sake of appearance, but 
boiled parsley, chopped small, should accom- 
pany it. All kinds of fish should he served on 
a napkin. 

Caution. It sometimes happens that a fisb- 
I bone accidentally swallowed remains in trf 
oesophagus, and occasions serious inconveni- 
ence; m fact, instances have been known where 
so much irritation has arisen that death has 
loilowed. In such cases it is advisable, as soon 
as possible, to take of tartar emetic, 4 c^s 
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until the cloudiness at first occasioned ceases 
to be removed by agitation ; the next day de- 
cant the clear portion. All of the above are 
very superior, and keep well. 

5. (Redwood.) Gum tragacanth, 1| dr. ; j 
water, 7 oz. ; proof spirit, 3 ozs. ; otto of roses, 
10 drops ,* macerate 24 hours, and strain. 

6. Malt, 7 oz.; hot water (that will barely 
permit the finger to be held in it without 
pain), £ pint ; infuse in a covered jug or basin, 
gently press out the liquid, and as soon as cold, 
add of proof spirit (or brandy or Cologne 
water), 2| fl. oz.. and strain. 

Ob$. Bandoline is used by ladies and by 
hairdressers for stiffening the hair, and to 
fflike it curl firmly and remain in place. It 
is applied either by moistening the fingers and 
passing the hair through them, or by means of 
a small sponge. See Pommade. 

FIXED AIR. See Carbonic Acid. 

FIXED OILS. See Fat and Oixs. 

FLAKE WHITE. See White Pigments. 

FLAME. Gas or vapour in an incandescent 
state. The light emitted from pure flame is 
exceedingly feeble ; illuminating power being 
almost entirely dependent upon the presence of 
solid matter. See Illumination, and below. 

Flame Colours. The vapours of metallic 
compounds communicate colours to flames. 
The characteristic colours of some metals are 
very beautiful, and their exhibition forms a 
favorite experiment of chemical lecturers. 
The coloured flames are generally produced by 
the combustion of alcohol or rectified spirit 
upon certain salts in fine powder. In this 
way a GREEN colour is communicated by bora- 
cic acid, or chloride of copper ; a red one by 
the nitrates of iron, lime, or strontia; a violet, 
by potassa and its salts ; and a yellow, by 
nitrate of soda. Messrs. Church and Crookes 
have recently described a mode of exhibiting 
the characteristic flames of the metals which 
is admirably adapted for the lecture-table. 1 
‘ Gun-paper/ made in the same way as ‘ gun- 
cotton/ is to be soaked in solutions of the chlo- j 
rates of the different metals, dried with care, 
and kept dry. A good ‘gun-paper’ for the 
purpose is prepared by soaking strips of 
Swedish filtering-paper for ten minutes in a 
mixture of 4 parts oil of vitriol with 5 parts 
strong nitric acid, both by measure. The strips, 
when taken out of the acid, should be washed 
first with cold, and then with hot rain or dis- 
tilled wafer, till the washings are no longer 
sour to the taste. The solutions of the me- 
tallic salts need not be very strong; but if 
they are warm, the strips of ‘ gun-paper’ will 
be more easily and completely saturated with 
them. Since some of the chlorates attract 
moisture from the air, it is better to dry the 
papers prepared with them before the fire pre- 
vious to lighting them. They are shown to 
best advantage when a strip is loosely crum- 
pled up into a pellet, lighted quickly at one 
corner, and thrown up into the air against a 
1 See ‘Intellectual Observer/ April, 1863. 


dark hack ground. They leave after burning, 
if properly prepared, no ash whatever. Paper 
prepared with the salt of potassa gives a flash 
of violet flame, that prepared with the soda 
salt the characteristic yellow flame, and that 
with chlorate of baryta a very beautiful green 
light. The chlorates of strontium, lithium, 
and calcium, when thus ignited, gives intense 
colours. The violet-blue flame of copper is 
well seen, even with the chloride of that metal, 
while paper soaked in nitrate of potassa shows 
the potassium flame better than if the chlorate 
be used. ‘Gun-paper’ prepared with a very 
weak solution of chloride or chlorate of thal- 
lium shows the characteristic sprig-green 
flame of that metal with great distinctness. 
Chlorate of barium, being an article of com- 
merce, may be employed for the preparation 
of the other chlorates, it being merely neces- 
sary to add to this salt in solntion an exactly 
equivalent quantity of the sulphate or carbon- 
ate of the metal whose chlorate is desired. 
For instance, in order to make ‘chlorate of 
copper/ 15T gr. of chlorate of barium being 
dissolved in hot distilled water, a boiling solu- 
tion containing 12*5 gr. of pure crystallised 
sulphate of copper is to be added to it. Inso- * 
luble white ‘sulphate of baryta’ falls, while the 
solution, filtered and e^porated, yields the 
new chlorate in crystals. See Fires, Fyro- 
techny, &c. 

FLAK'KEL. It has been shown by the ex- 
periments of Count Rumford that the conduct- 
ing power of the different materials employed 
for clothing varies considerably. A thermo- 
meter surrounded with cotton wool, and heated 
by immersion in boiling water, took 1043 
seconds to lose 135° Fahr., when plunged into 
a bath of melting ice; but, under the same 
circumstances, when sheep’s wool was em- 
ployed, 1118 seconds elapsed before a like 
sinking of the thermometer took place (‘ Phil. 
Trans./ 1792); thus showing the greater con- 
ducting power of the former, and consequently 
the superiority of*the latter substance for the 
manufacture of warm clothing. But the chief 
advantage of wool, as an article of under- 
clothing, depends less upon its actual power of 
I conducting heat than its peculiar texture, 

| Flannel acts as a gentle stimulus on the skin, 

| and exercises the most beneficial action, by keep- 
ing the pores clean, and in a state most favor- 
able to perspiration. This action is a species 
of friction similar in character, although infe- 
rior in degree, to that of the common flesh- 
brush or horse-hair glove, so long employed as 
a skin stimulant. Flannel has also the advan- 
I tage of absorbing the perspiration as soon as 
emitted, and allowing its watery portion to 
pass off into the atmosphere almost as soon as 
formed, hut this is not the case with cotton 
and linen fabrics. The different effects, of 
flannel and linen are particularly susceptible 
during brisk exercise, when, thebody is co- 
vered with the former, though- perspiration he 
necessarily increased* the « perspired matter 
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freely passes oft through the flannel, and the 
skin remains dry and warm. If the same 
exercise he taken in linen shirts, perspiration, 
as in the former case, is indeed also increased, 
hut the perspired matter, instead of being dis- 
persed into the atmosphere, remains upon 
the linen, and not only clogs the pores of 
the skin, but gives a disagreeable sensation. 
From this property of flannel, persons who 
wear it next the skin seldom catch cold 
from changes of temperature, even though 
perspiring profusely ; but in similar cases, 
when linen or calico shirts are worn, chilli- 
ness immediately comes on, followed by 
sniffling, sneezing, and cough, and all the other 
symptoms of severe catarrh. 

The common objections raised against the 
use of flannel are founded on vulgar prejudices, 
ignorance, obstinacy, or bravado, and are un- 
deserving of the notice of sensible people. In 
a fickle and moist climate like that of England, 
every person should wear a robe of flannel next 
the skin, or at all events a waistcoat of flannel 
reaching below the loins ; and this should not 
bo discarded as soon as the cold weather has 
passed, but its use should bo continued all 
the year round; for in reality, flannel is, if 
possible, even more required in summer than 
in winter, because persons perspire more freely 
in hot than in cold 'weather, and are conse- 
quently more susceptible of cold, while at that 
period of the year their clothing is less capable 
of protecting them from the effects of sudden 
changes of temperature and draughts of cold 
air, moisture, &e. Females, children, persons 
of delicate constitutions, and all others who 
from their habits of body or life perspire 
freely, or are much exposed, should wear 
flannel. 

In washing flannels, it is recommended that 
they should only be put into Warm water, 
by which method their colour will be pre- i 
served, and they will he prevented from 
shrinking. 

FLASH. JPrep. From burnt-sugar colouring, 
1 gall. ; fluid extract of capsicum or essence of 
Cayenne, ~ pint, or enough to give a strong 
fiery taste. Used to colour spirits, and to give 
them a false strength. It is made^ by the 
brewers' druggists, and labelled ‘isinglass and 
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FLASKS. The late lamented and ingenious 
Mr* Fownes suggested the employment, of 
Florence oil-flasks as cheap substitutes for re- 
torts, Receivers, digesters, and some other 
vessels used for chemical purposes. His plan 
was to cut the neck smoothly round with a 
hot iron, and softening it in the flame of a 
good argand gas-lamp, to ton over the edge 
so as to form a lip, or border. The neck will 
then bear a tight-fitting cork without split- 
ting. 

FLATULENCE, Syn. Flatulency, Wind. 
In pathology, a morbid collection of gas in the 
stomach and bowels. Its most common cause 

indigestion. When the natural fluids of the 
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I stomach are secreted in a healthy state, they 
exercise an antiseptic and digestive action on 
the food, by which it is speedily reduced to a 
magma that is little liable to spontaneous 
change whilst in the body ; but when the 
j reverse is the case, fermentation soon com- 
! mences, and the stomach and associated vis- 
cera become distended with gas, and all the 
well-known symptoms of flatulency are deve- 
loped in rapid succession. The quantity of 
gas thus accumulated in the * prims vise 51 . * s 
often enormous. An ordinary apple, cturing 
fermentation yields about 600 times its bulk 
of gas, and many vegetables yield much more. 
(Dr. Hales.) It is, therefore, not at all sur- 
prising that so much inconvenience should be 
; felt when the food, instead of being digested 
and assimilated, runs into the state of active 
fermentation. 

The treatment of flatulency consists mainly 
in the selection of proper articles of food. 
Oleraceous vegetables, peas, beans, under-dressed 
potatoes, and indigestible fruits, should he espe- 
cially avoided, as well as the use of large quan- 
tities of weak or warm liquids. The diet 
should consist principally of animal food, care- 
fully but not over-cooked, with a sufficient 
quantity of good mealy potatoes (mashed, not 
whole), and good wheaten meal-bread, mode- 
rately seasoned with common salt and spices. 
The most suitable beverages are toast-and- 
water, and a little good brandy largely diluted 
with water, The healthy tone of the stomach 
may be re-established by the proper use of 
tonics, hitters, and mild aperients. 

To relieve the fit of flatulency, carminatives 
and aromatics, as black pepper, mustard, pep- 
permint, ginger, cinnamon, lavender, and most 
spices, may he had recourse to. A glass of 
peppermint cordial, or of brandy strongly fla- 
voured with peppermint or ginger, is a popular 
and efficient remedy. A few drops (15 to SO) 
of ether, with a little tincture of capsicum or 
spirit of sal volatile, seldom fail to give relief. 
See Dyspepsia. 

FLAVOURING- SUBSTANCES. See Es- 
sence, Oil (Volatile), Spice, Wine, <&c. 

FLAX. See Linen, Linseed, and Oil. 

FLEA. This troublesome little animal is 
the Pulex irritans of Linnaeus, and belongs to 
the Suctoria, or fourth order of the Irnecta. 
Its favorite haunts are our warm under- 
clothing, and its most productive breeding- 
places are in the ‘ flue * which careles's servants 
allow to accumulate underneath our beds. 
Cold, light, perfumes, and ventilation, are 
inimical to its propagation. 

FLESH. Syn. Cabo, L. The muscular 
substances of animals ; the softer, solid, por- 
tions of the body, as distinguished from the 
bones and fluids. See Fibbin, Food, &c. 

Flesh-brush. This simple instrument is used 
forfeiting the cutaneous circulation. Those 
which have the bristles set on a leather hack 
are esteemed the best. The flesh-glove or hair 
flesh-rubber' is a useful modification of the 
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'common flesh-brush. Those manufactured by- 
Messrs. Savory and Moore, in imitation of the 
Indian kheesah or mitten, are superior to all 
others. In the absence of both flesh-brush 
and glove, a rough towel wound round the hand 
is no bad substitute. See Friction. 

FLIES. See Fly. 

FLIP. See Baa Flip. 

FLOtTirDEB. A flat fish, very like the 
plaice, but smaller, and of more obscure 
colour. It is very common about the British 
coast, and is found in the Northern, Baltic, and 
Mediterranean seas. Its flesh is very whole- 
some. 

FLOTTE. Byn. Farina, L. The finely 
ground and 4 dressed ’ meal of bread corn, and 
of the seeds of some of the leguminosas. That 
known specifically as ‘ flour 5 in this country is 
obtained from spring varieties of Triticum vul- 
gare (the common wheat). 

Var., Sfc. Of varieties of flour there are 
several, depending chiefly on the amount of 
bran which they contain, and the relative fine- 
ness of the sieves through -which they are 
passed : — 

Fine wheat flour, Pastry flour,* Fa- 
rina, F. TRITICI, F. SEMINIS TRITIOI. The 
finest flour, obtained from the meal produced 
in the first grinding of wheat between sharp 
stones, by means of a sieve of 64 wires to the 
inch. Used for pastry. 

Middlings. The remainder of the flour of 
the first grinding, obtained by means of a 
slightly coarser sieve. Used for making House- 
hold bread, but is mostly reground for the 
next variety. 

Seconds. The finest part of the flour, ob- 
tained by regrinding 4 middlings 5 between 
blunt stones. Used by the bakers for their 
finest wbeaten bread. 

Pollard. The coarse flour, from which the 
seconds has been sifted. Used for making sea 
biscuits and gingerbread, and to fatten poultry 
and hogs. 

Country household flour. This is usu- 
ally ground only once, and sifted to f ths of 
the weight of the wheat. 

Ammunition flour is ground and sifted 
to nearly |ths the weight of the wheat. 

According to Mr. Accum, thirty-two pecks 1 
of wheat in the London mills yield, of flour 
38£ parts ; pollard, 8 parts ; and bran {furfur 
tritici), 12 parts ; the bulk of the wheat being 
doubled by grinding. 

According to Mr. Hard, miller, of Dartford, 
quoted by Hr. Pereira, the wheat having been 
ground in the usual way, is allowed to remain 
in the state of meal for some time before 
* dressing,' which removes the heat caused by 
the process, and enables the miller to obtain 
more flour, and the baker a .better quality, 
than if * dressed 9 immediately it is ground. 

“The process of dressing is by a wire 
cylinder containing a certain number of sheets 
of different texture or fineness, which cylinder 
contains eight hair brushes attached to a 


spindle passing through the centre of the cy- 
linder, and laid out so as to gently touch the 
wire. This cylinder is fed by a * shoe ’ with 
the meal; then the f flour' and ‘offal/ after 
passing through the wire in this way, are 
divided by wooden partitions fixed close to the 
outside of the cylinder." “ The produce of 
the wheat-meal dressed through the wire 
machine consists of — 1, Flour ; — 2, White 
Stuff, or Boxings, or Sharps ; — 3, Fine Pollard ; 
— 4, Coarse Pollard, or Horse Pollard; — 5, 
Bran. The 2nd product (i. e, the white stuff ) 
is then submitted to another 4 dressing’ through 
a fine cloth machine, and produces — 1, Fine 
Middlings, for biscuits ; — 2, Toppings, or 
Specks 3, Dustings ; — 4, Best Pollard, Tur- 
key Middlings, or Coarse Middlings." 

Table of the Produce of One Quarter of Wheat 
(—504 lbs.) By Mr. Hard. 

Flour 392 lbs. 

Biscuit or fine middlings . . 10 „ 

Toppings or specks .... 8 „ 

Best pollard, Turkey p., or 

twenty-penny 15 „ 

Fine pollard 18 „ 

Bran and coarse pollard . , 50 „ 

Loss by evaporation^nd waste 11 „ 



Comp. According to Vanquelin, French 
wheat flour contains about 10$ of water, 11$ 
of gluten, 71$ of starch, 5$ of sugar, and 3$ of 
gum ; and the water of the dough amounts to 
about 50$. The quantity of the bran in wheat 
ranges under 2$. 

Pur. Tjjis article of food is very frequently 
adulterated both by the miller and the baker, 
as has been before alluded to in the article on 
bread. The principal physical characteristics 
of wheat flour of good quality are the fol- 
lowing : — it has jfdull white colour, somewhat 
inclining to yellow; — it exhibits no trace of 
bran, even when pressed smooth with the 
hand, or with a polished* surface; — its cohesive- 
ness is so great, that on being squeezed in the 
band, the lump is some time before it loses its 
shape ; — it has a homogeneous appearance, and 
does not lose more than from 6$ to 12$ by 
being carefully dried in a stove. The smaller 
the loss in this way the finer is the quality, 
other matters being equal, and the more 
economical in use, (See below.) 

Tests. 1. Solution of ammonia turns pure 
wheat flour yellow ; bu4 if any other corn has 
been ground with it, pale brown ; or if peas or 
beans have been ground with it, a still darker 
brown. 

2. Solution of potassa, containing about 12$ 
of caustic alkali, dissolves pure wheat-flour 
almost completely; bu£ when it is adulterated 
with the flour of the leguminous seeffs'Jbeans, 
peas, &e,), the cellulose of fbese^bstances 

' .■ : , 34 
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remains undissolved, and its hexagonal tissue 
^ readily identified under the microscope. 
"Mineral substances (chalk, plaster of Paris, 
bone dust, &c.) are also insoluble in this test, 
and appear as a heavy white sediment. 

3. Boiling water poured on the sample 
causes the evolution of the peculiar odour of 
pea or bean flour when these substances are 
present. Bread made with such flour evolves 
a like odour on being toasted. 

4. Pure hydrochloric acid poured on potato 
flour, or on wheat flour adulterated with it, 
develops a smell of rushes; it also dissolves 
starch, but changes the colour of pure wheat- 
flour to a deep violet. 

5. Nitric acid turns wheat flour of an orange- 
yellow colour, but forms a stiff and tenacious 
jelly with potato fecula, the colour of which it 
does not alter. 

6. A portion of the suspected sample sub- 
mitted to dry distillation in a stoneware retort, 
and the distillate collected in a receiver con- 
taining a little water, the latter is found to 
remain perfectly neutral if the wheat flour is 
pure, hut acquires a distinctly alkaline reaction 

• when beans, pnlse, or pea meal is present. 
(Rodrigues.) 

7. Triturate 300 grs. of tbe sample with an 
equal weight of cleanPsiliceous sand, and after 
five minutes form a homogeneous paste with 
water ; afterwards further adding more water, 
until about 2 fi, oz. have been used. The fil- 
tered liquid, treated with an equal quantity of 
a strong and pure aqueous solution of iodine, 
develops a pink colour, which gradually dis- 
appears, when the specimen examined consists 
of pure wheat flour; but assumes a deep-purple 
colour, which disappears much more slowly, if 
the flour is adulterated with even 10$ of fecula 
or potato flour. This test succeeds, not only 
with flour and meal, hut also ■with macaroni, 
vermicelli, &c. (M. Chevallier.) 

8. The milky liquid holding the starch in 

suspension (see Anal., next col.) is poured into 
a small conical glass, and left at rest for some 
time; the clear liquid is then decanted, and 
any remaining water carefully sucked up 
with a pipette, and tHe whole left for some 
time, in order that the deposit ma\% harden. 
Tbe upper gray layer is next removed with a 
teaspoon, and the harder and stiffer second 
layer le&|^jdisturbed until it becomes quite 
solid When in this state, it may 

be upse# c } lerr ,‘. form of a cone, upon a lump 
of dry pit r. The fecula or potato starch 
(if any is present), being heavier than that of 
wheat, forms the apex of the cone, and its 
quantity may he estimated in the following 
manner : — The operator cuts from the apex of 
the little cone above mentioned a slice, which 
he triturates only for a short time in an agate 
mortar (one of glass, or porcelain, or wedg- 
wood-ware, will not 4o), and he tests that 
with aqueous solution of iodine. If it turns 
blue, it is fecula. Another slice is treated in 
the same manner, until the operator comes to 


the wheat starch, which, in the present in- 
stance, is not affected by the aqueous solution 
of iodine. This difference of behaviour of the 
two species of starch with iodine is due to the 
friction of the pestle and mortar, which is 
sufficient to divide or tear the envelopes of the 
particles of the potato starch, which then 
become blue when treated by solution of 
iodine. The particles of wheat starch, on the 
contrary, are not disaggregated by that treat- 
ment, and being therefore protected by their 
envelope, are not acted upon by the solution of 
iodine, or, at most, assume only a brown tinge. 
(M. Robine.) 

9. Wheat flour adulterated with plaster of 
Paris, ground hones, chalk, and potato flour, 
has a higher specific gravity than a sample of 
the pure flour. This may he readily ascer- 
tained by any person, by filling a small vessel 
with some pure flour, and then "with, the given 
sample. “A vessel which will contain 1 lb. 
of wheat flour will contain 1-| lb. of fecula 99 
(potato flour), and hence “the. proportion of 
this adulteration may be easily estimated/ * 
(Ure.) 

10. If to a sample of wheat flonr is added 
a solution of potassa, containing about If $ of 
the pure alkali, the granules of potato farina, 
or of bean meal, or pea meal, present (if any), 
will acquire 4 or 5 times their original volume, 
whilst those of the pure wheat starch will be 
scarcely affected by it. This change is very 
perceptible under a microscope of small pow T er. 
2 parts of liquor of potassa (Ph. L.) and 5 parts 
of distilled water form a mixture that answers 
for the above purpose. 

11. By means of the microscope the ad- 
mixture of the cheaper feculas and meals 
wdth wheat flour is readily detected by the 
characteristic appearance of the starch grains ; 
and when the adulteration exceeds 9$ or 10$, 
its extent may be readily estimated with con- 
siderable accuracy. As the range of adultera- 
tion is generally from 12$ to 27$, this me- 
thod is applicable in the greater number of 
cases. 1 

Analysis. The value of wheat flour as an 
aliment depends upon the quantity of gluten, 
sugar, starch, and phosphate of lime, which it 
contains; and its superiority over the flour of 
the grains of the other cereals is referred to 
its containing a larger proportion of the first 
and last of these substances than they do* 
The quantitative analysis of flour is very 
simple, and may he easily made by persons un- 
acquainted with chemistry, by attending to the 
instructions below : — 

a. Make 1000 grs. of the sample into a 
dough with a little water, let it rest an hour, 
and then gently knead it in successive Waters, 
until the starchy particles are perfectly re- 
moved. Collect the portion (gltfxek) left in 
the hand, drain off the water, place it On a 
piece of filtering or blotting paper, several 
times doubled, and set it aside. 

1 See also Beea d AdvU . and Exam,* 
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b. Mix the several waters employed in the 
preceding process, and set them aside in a 
tall vessel, to deposit the suspended portion 
(starch). After a sufficient time pour off 
the clear liquid, and throw the whole of the 
sediment on a weighed paper filter, placed in a 
funnel, observing to remove the portion ad- 
hering to the bottom of the vessel by means 
of a little clean water, that none may be 
lost. 

c. Evaporate the decanted liquid, as well 
as what runs from the filter, until it becomes 
curdy, then filter it through a piece of weighed 
blotting paper, and preserve the sediment 
(albumen) ; next evaporate the residuum to 
the consistence of a syrup, agitate it with 10 
times it« weight of alcohol, and filter, ob- 
serving to wash the paper filter clean with a 
little alcohol after the solution has passed 
through it. The substance on the paper is 
phosphate oe lime and gum, and must be 
set aside. By subsequent digestion in water, 
filtration, and evaporation, the two may be 
obtained separately. 

d. Evaporate or distil off the spirit from 
the solution and washings, as above ; the resi- 
duum is SUGAR, 

e. Dry the substances educed as above, by a 
gentle heat, and weigh them. The weight of 
the albumen may be taken with that of the 
gluten, as it possesses about the same nutritive 
value, and also because it has been asserted by 
some persons that the former substance is in 
reality gluten, and not albumen. By dividing 
the given weights by 10, the per-centage value 
of the sample is obtained. The pieces of fil- 
tering paper employed should be carefully 
dried and weighed before using them, and the 
same degree of heat should be employed for 
this purpose as that to which they will be 
afterwards exposed in the drying of the sub- 
stances resulting from the operations. 

01$. The above method of ascertaining the 
actual value of any sample of flour as an ar- 
ticle of food, though not strictly accurate, ap- 
proximates sufficiently to the truth for all 
practical purposes, and is well adapted to the 
wants of the baker and large purchaser. In 
many cases it will only be necessary to perform 
the first part of the process (a), which will 
give the per-centage of the most important 
constituent of the flour; the rest being of 
minor consequence. 

In addition to what has been already stated 
in the article on Bread, it may be useful to 
mention, that a pound of the best flour, from 
thoroughly dried wheat, will take 10 fl. oz. of 
water to form it into ordinary dough, or 9 fl. 
oz. to form it into bread dough. Under the 
old parliamentary acts, a sack of flour (280 lbs.) 
was presumed to produce 80 loaves (quartern 
or quarter-peck), the weight of which, within 
48 hours after being baked, was to be 4 lbs. 
5i oz. each. At the present time fully 92 
loaves, weighing 4 lbs. each, are produced by the 
London bakers from one sack of flour, when 


honest weight is given; hut as the latter is 
rarely the ease, and the bread is frequently 
‘slack’ or c under- baked,’ and thus contains 
more water than good bread ought to do, a 
much larger product is commonly obtained. 
The dough loses about fth of its weight in 
baking, if in batches ; hut fully -|th, if baked 
in small loaves, and placed in the oven sepa- 
rately. The best bread contains about ^Jths of 
its weight of added water ; and common bread, 
often much more than ith. The proportion of 
water in the London bread has greatly in- 
creased during the last few years, owing to the 
introduction of the fraudulent plan of making 
the dough with rice jelly or moss jelly. This 
is the reason why the bread of some bakers 
suffers such a loss of weight in a few hours 
after being taken from the oven. A 4 lbs. loaf 
of bread purchased from a baker at Lambeth, 
after remaining on the sideboard of a sitting- 
room for 24 hours, was found to have lost no 
less than 6| oz. by evaporation, and in two 
days longer its interior cells were covered with 
green mould, and the whole was unfit for food. 
The bakers, aware of these facts, are particu- 
larly careful not to bake more bread than they * 
can dispose of whilst ‘new,’ and are in the 
habit of refusing to weigh their bread before 
selling it, when it is moJe than 10 or 12 hours 
old, although they are liable to be f fined’ for 
such a refusal. See Bread, Cakes, Farina, 
&c., also below. 

Flour, Baked. Syn. Farina xosta, F. tri- 
tici tosta, L. Prep. From wheat flour, 
carefully baked in a * slack’ oven, until it ac- 
quires a pale-buff hue. Astringent; used to 
make food for infants troubled with diarrhoea. 
See Farina. 

Flour, Barley (Prepared). Syn. Farina 
hordei preparata, L. Prep. (Ph. Bor.) 
From barley flour, compressed into a tin cy- 
linder until the vessel is 2-3rds full, which is 
then suspended at the upper part of a still 
2-3rds filled with water, and after the ‘head’ 
is fitted on, the water is kept boiling for 30 
hours (2 days of 15 hours each). Lastly, the 
upper layer being removed, tbe rest is reduced 
to powder, and kept in'h dry place. 

Flour,-. Boiled. Syn. Triticina, Farina 
preparata, L. - Prep. From fine flour, tied 
up in a linen cloth as tight as possible, and 
after it has been frequently dippe^ nto cold 
water, the outside of the cloth if ^ over 
with flour, until a crust is foi ® „^ e *und it, 
to prevent the water soaking iir % whilst 
boiling ; it is then boiled for a long time, and 
when cold, it is divided into small oblong 
pieces. For use, it is reduced to powder, either 
by grinding or grating it, and is then prepared 
like arrow-root. It forms a good diet for 
children, in diarrhoea, &c. ; and as it may he 
easily prepared at home, it has the advantage 
of being free from adulteration. 

Flour, Jones’s Patent. Prep. From kiln- 
dried flour, 1 ewt. ; tartaric acid, 1Q& oz.; mix 
thoroughly ; after 2 or 3 days, add, of bicar- 
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bonate of soda, 12 oz . ; lump sugar, } lb.; 
common salt, 1| lb. ; mix, and pass tbe com- 
pound through the * dressing-machine/ It is 
necessary that the whole of the ingredients 
should be perfectly dry, and separately reduced 
to fine powder before adding them to the flour. 
By simply mixing it with cold water, and at 
once baking it, it produces light, porous 
bread. 

Ohs. We have already had occasion to pay a 
passing tribute to the excellence and useful- 
ness of Jones's Patent Flour. 1 It is, indeed, 
invaluable in every household, as furnishing 
the means of producing, with great economy, 
and extemporaneously, not merely cakes, pud- 
dings, pastry, and fancy bread, but the * staff 
of life' itself, household bread, of a purity, 
flavour, and lightness, seldom, if ever, met with 
in that purchased of the bakers. 

Flour, Sewell’s Patent.— a. (ISTo. 1.) Flour, 
1 sack (280 lbs.) ; hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 
1*14), 45 oz. ; mix, by adding the acid in a 
* spray/ — 6. (No. 2.) To the last, add (expertly) 
bicarbonate of soda, 39 oz. ; mix thoroughly, 
and pass the whole through a sieve or ‘ dress- 
ing machine/ 

Obs. This flour is used as the last, to which, 
however, it is inferior in quality. No. 1 will 
keep 5 weeks. No* 2 will keep a month. 
Jones's flour will keep good in a dry place for 
years. If No. 1 is alone employed for the 
dongh, to each pound of the flour, 63 grs. of 
bicarbonate of soda, with salt, q. s., must be 
added. The patentee claims for his invention 
the merit of the soda and acid being converted 
into culinary salt in the process of mixing up 
the flour and baking the dough. 1 

FLOWEES. St/n. Flores, L. These beau- 
tiful and fragrant ornaments of our gardens 
and our dwellings are too highly Esteemed by 
all classes of the community to require any- 
thing in favour of their cultivation to be said 
here. Our remarks will, therefore, chiefly 
refer to their collection, improvement, and 
preservation. 

* Full' or * double flowers,' or those in which 
the internal organs become petals are so much 
more beautiful than the ‘single flowers' of the 
corresponding species and varieties, that their 
production, with tolerable ease and certainty, 
has long been a desideratum with both the 
professional and amateur florist. Various plans 
have been proposed having this object in view, 
among*which are the following:—!. The 'Use 
of the best seed only, but not before it is at 
least 3 or 4 years old. — 2. The selection of the 
outer row of seed only^ and its careful preserva- 
tion intact for at least 2 seasons before sowing 
it. We are assumed that this method is particu- 
larly successful with dahlias. — 3. The removal 
of the plants to a shady situation as soon as the 
flower-buds begin to develop themselves, and 
stinting them with water and nourishment for 
a few weeks. In this method a few only of 
buds are permitted to mature; the rest 
/ ’ ' * See Vwmaeemb Bread, - 


being snipped off with a pair of scissors ns 
early as possible. — 4. The nse of small pots and 
a scanty supply of water until the flowers are 
partly developed, when water is supplied in 
abundance, with or without the addition of a 
little liquid manure. * 

To hasten the ‘blooming' of flowers, it is a 
common practice with the gardeners to grow 
them in as small pots as is consistent with their 
healthy existence, and carefully to avoid trans- 
planting them to larger pots, for several weeks 
before their usual time of blossoming. A plant 
on the point of flowering, if transferred to a 
larger pot and a richer soil, immediately com- 
mences making roots and leaves, whilst the 
embryo flowers either wholly decay, or their 
develepment is checked until the usual season 
of their production has passed over. 

The following liquid has been used with great 
advantage to promote the vigorous growth and 
the early flowering of plants Sulphate or 
nitrate of ammonia, 4 oz. ; nitrate of potassa, 
2 oz . ; sugar, 1 oz. ; hot water, 1 pint; dissolve 
and keep it in a well-corked bottle. For -use, 
put 8 or 10 drops of this liquid into the water 
of a hyacinth glass or jar, for bulbous-rooted 
plants, changing the water every 10 or 12 
days. For flowering plants in pots, a few drops 
must he added to the water employed for 
them. The preference should be given to 
rain water for this purpose. The fluid sold 
under the name of liquid guano may be used 
in the same manner. 

Flowers may be preserved in a fresh state for 
a considerable time, by keeping them in a 
moist atmosphere. When growing on the 
parent stem, the large amount of evaporation 
from the surface of their leaves is compensated 
for by an equivalent proportion of moisture 
supplied by the roots; hut when they are 
plucked, the evaporation from the surface con- 
tinues, while the supply of moisture is cut off. 
To supply, in part, this loss of moisture by 
evaporation, has axisen the almost universal 
practice of placing flowers in water ; but their 
mutilated stems possess a far inferior power of 
sucking up fluids to that of the roots, and thus 
their decay is only deferred for a time. To 
preserve them more effectually, or at least to 
render their existence less ephemeral, we may 
surround them with a moist atmosphere, by 
which the loss of water from the surface of 
their leaves will be reduced to the smallest 
possible amount. “It is now eighteen years 
ago since we first saw, in the drawing-room of 
a gentleman, in the hot dry weather of the 
dog-days, flowers preserved day after day in 
all their freshness by the following simple con- 
trivance : — A flat dish of porcelain had water 
poured into it. In the water a vase of flowers 
was set ; over the whole a hell -glass was placed, 
with its rim in the water. This was a ‘ Ward's 
ease' in principle, although different .in its con- 
struction. The air that surrounded the flowers 
being confined beneath the bell-glass, was kept 
constantly moist with the. water that rose into 
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' it in the form of vapour. As fast as the water 
was condensed it ran down the sides of the 
bell-glass back into the dish; and if means 
had been taken to inclose the water on the 
outside of the bell-glass, so as to prevent its 
f evaporating into the air of the sitting-room, 
the atmosphere around the flowers would have 
remained continually damp. We recommend 
those who love to see plenty of fresh flowers 
in their sitting-rooms in dry weather to adopt 
‘this method. The experiment can be tried by 
'inverting a tumbler over a rose-bud in a saucer 
of water.” (‘ Gardener’s Chron/) 

Another method by which some flowers may 
be preserved for many months is to carefully 
dip them, as soon as gathered, in perfectly 
limpid gum water, and after allowing them to 
’ drain for 2 or 3 minutes, to set them upright, 
or arrange them iu the usual manner in an 
I empty vase. The gum gradually forms a 
transparent coating on the surface of the 
petals and stems, and preserves their figure 
and colour long after they have become dry 
and crisp. 

Faded flowers may he generally more or less 
restored by immersing them half-way up their 
stems in very hot water, and allowing them to 
, remain in it until it cools, or they have reco- 
vered. The coddled portion of the stems must 
, ' then be cut off, and the flowers placed in clean 
f cold water. In this way a great number of 
faded flowers may be restored, but there are 
some of the more fugacious kinds, on which it 
proves useless. 

Flowers may he produced in winter by taking 
^ up the plants, trees, or shrubs, in the spring, at 
the time when they are about to hud, with 
some of their own soil carefully preserved 
around the roots, and placing them upright in 
' a cellar till Michaelmas ; when, with the addi- 
tion of fresh earth, they are to be put into 
proper tubs or vessels, and placed in a stove or 
, t hot-house, when they must he treated in the 
usual manner. By this method, in the month ! 
t of February, fruits or roses will appear. 

“ Flowers sown in pots about Michaelmas may 
thus be made to bloom at Christmas. 

The apparently instantaneous flowering of 
j plants, exhibited a few years ago by M. Her- 
bert to an astonished audience, was, we be- 
lieve, effected by the heat generated by frag- 
ments of quicklime concealed in the mould 
close to, hut not in immediate contact with,' 
the roots. The plants selected by M. Herbert — 
a group of geraniums and a rose tree — were 
planted in two rather deep boxes of garden 
mould, and were covered with glass shades. 
The operator commenced by pouring over the 
roots, from a small watering-pot, a liquid 
which, uniting to the ingredients already in 
\ 1 the earth, caused a great heat, as was shown 
l by an intense steam or vapour, which was 
| Revolved within the shades, and allowed, to 
■ -some extent, to escape through a small hole in 
^V'the top, which at first was kept closed. The 
r effect upon the geraniums was certainly almost 


instantaneous : the buds beginning to burst in 
about five or six minutes, and the plants being 
in full bloom within ten minutes, when the 
blossoms were gathered by M. Herbert, and 
distributed amongst the ladies present. With 
the rose tree the exhibitor was less fortunate. 
The invention may prove useful where ladies 
require to decorate their drawing-rooms or 
boudoirs with the beauties of the floral world 
somewhat earlier in the season than they can 
otherwise be obtained.. It must not, however, 
he forgotten that the plants are, as it were, 
parboiled during the process, and die after a 
few days. 

The collection and preservation of flowers 
for medicinal purposes and distillation, will 
he found noticed under Vegetable Sub- 
stances. 

Flowers, Artificial. The beauty and value 
of these pleasing articles of personal decoration 
mainly depend upon the taste and ingenuity 
of the maker. The delicate fingers of woman, 
and her ready powers of imitation and inven- 
tion, combined with her natural affection for 
the chaste and beautiful, have enabled her the 
more especially to excel in this manufacture. 
The productions of the female artificial florists 
of the French capital are justly admired every- 
where. % 

The French employ velvet, kid, and fine 
cambric for the petals, and taffeta for the 
leaves. Very recently thin plates of bleached 
whalebone have been used with great success 
for some portions of artificial flowers. 

As colours and stains, the following are em- 
ployed in Paris : — 

Blue. Indigo dissolved in oil of vitriol, and 
the acid partly neutralised with salt of tartar 
or whiting. 

Geeen. A solution of distilled verdigris. 

Lilac. Liquid archil. * 

Bed. Carmine dissolved in a solution of salt 
of tartar, or in spirits of hartshorn. 

Violet. Liquid archil, mixed with a little 
salt of tartar. * 

Yellow. Tincture of turmeric. 

The above colours are .usually applied to the 
petals with the finger. ** 

Flowers. Syn. Flores, L. Among che- 
mists, this term is applied to various pulveru- 
lent substances obtained by sublimation, as 
flowers of antimony, benzoin, zinc, sulphur, &c. 
The term has been discarded from modem 
chemical nomenclature, but is still commonly 
employed in familiar language and. trade. 

FLUID CAITPHOB. Prep. (Sir X Murray.) 
From camphor (in powder), 1 dr. ; freshly pre- 
cipitated carbonate of magnesia, 2 drs. ; cold 
distilled water, 1 pint; the sdlution is effected 
by forcing in carbonic acid gas under pressure. 
Each fl. oz. contains 3 grs. of camphor, and 
6 grs. of carbonate of magnesia. See Essence 
oe Camphor, ( 

FLUID M AOTmA.* Syn. LIQUOR .^AG- 
NESI® CARBONATIS, X* H. BICABBONATIS, L. 
The preparations sold under . this name are 
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mere solutions of freshly precipitated carbonate 
of magnesia in water, formed by means of car- 
bonic acid gas, under powerful pressure, and 
long agitation. Those best known are Sir J, 
Murray’s and Mr. Dinneford’s, each fl. oz. of 
which are said to contain about 17£ grs. of 
the carbonate, but their actual richness in the 
latter seldom exceeds 10 or 12 grs., and by the 
time they reach the consumer is often as low 
as 5 or 6 grs. Recently precipitated carbonate 
of magnesia placed in a bottle or other suitable 
vessel, which is then filled by means of a soda- 
water apparatus with water fully charged with 
carbonic acid gas, readily dissolves on slight 
and cautious agitation, and the aerated water 
becomes saturated with magnesia. A scruple 
of carbonate of magnesia put into a soda-water 
bottle, and thus treated, is all taken up in 
from 20 minutes to half an hour, and the 
beverage continues beautifully clear. 

FLUM'MERY. A species of thick hasty- 
pudding made with oatmeal or rice, flavoured 
with milk, cream, almonds, orange flowers, 
lemons, &e., according to fancy. 

Prep. 1. (Dutch flummery.) From blanc- 
mange and eggs, flavoured with lemon peel and 
sweetened with sugar. 

2. (French flummery.) From equal parts 
of blancmange ana cream, sweetened, and fla- 
voured, The above are poured into forms, and 
served cold, to eat with wine, spirit, cider, &c. 

3. (A. T. Thomson.) Take oatmeal or groats, 

1 quart ; rub it for a considerable time with 
hot water, 2 quarts; and let the mixture stand 
until it becomes sour ; then add another quart 
of hot water, and strain through a hair sieve. 
Let stand till a white sediment is deposited, 
decant the fluid portion, and wash the sedi- 
ment with cold water. This is now to he 
boiled with fresh .water, untif it forms a 
mucilage, stirring the whole time. A light 
and nutritious food, during early convales- 
cence. 

FLUOHYDRIC ACID. TSee Fluoride of 
hydrogen. 

FLU'ORIDE OF HYDROGEN. HF. Syn. 
Fluohydric acid ; Hydrofluoric acid ; A. I 
hydrofluoricum, L. An acid eoifiposed of 
hydrogen and flnorine. It was discovered by 
Seheele, hut was first obtained in a pure state 
by Gay-Lussac and Thenard, in 1810. 

Prep. Pour concentrated sulphuric acid on 
half its weight of fluor spar, carefully separated 
from siliceous earth, and reduced to fine powder, 
The mixture must he made iu a capacious 
leaden retort, and a gentle heat only applied, 
and the evolved gasTmust be collected in a 
leaden receiver, surrounded by ice. 

Prop., $ -c. A colourless fluid below 59° Fahr 
which speedily evaporates in dense white fumes 
when exposed to the air. Itflfenity for water 
exceeds that of sulphuric acif andits combi- 
nation with that fluid is accompanied with a 
fetang noise, and a considerable increase of i 
m ep. gr, up to a certain point. It attacks I 


and silica, for which reason it cannot be' 
preserved in glass vessels. Bottles of lead, i 
silver, platinum^ or pure gutta percha, are, 
used to keep it in. It is highly corrosive, in- ' 
stantaneously destroying the skin on contact, 
and producing deep and serious ulcerations ; . 
its vapour is puugent, irritating, irrespirable 
and poisonous. With the bases it unites tc 
form FLUORIDES. 

In the arts, hydrofluoric acid is used for : 
etching on glass. I 

FLU'ORIDES. Compounds of fluorine with 
metals and other basic radicals. The fluorides ; 
of the metals are, with the exception of those** 
of the alkaline metals, insoluble in water, 1 
while the fluorides of hydrogen, boron, and* 1 , 
silicon, are gaseous, condensing at a low tem- 
perature to volatile liquids. i 

FLUORINE. F. Syn. Fluorinium, L.j 
An element that has not yet been isolated, i 
owing to its attacking and combining with 
every element or compound that at present has 
been exposed to it, except oxygen. It is pre- r 
sumably gaseous, and of a pale greenish-yel-l 
low 7 ' colour. - 

FLU'OSILICIC ACID. Syn. Fluoride ofi 
silicon and hydrogen ; Hydrofluosilio , 
acid. Prep. From powdered fluor spar, and 1 
siliceous sand or powdered glass, of each, 1 
part; concentrated sulphuric acid, 2 parts ;<■ 
mix in a glass retort, apply a gentle heat, andi, 
pass the evolved gas into water through af, 
layer of mercury. Decomposition ensues, silica!;' 
being deposited in a gelatinous state, and by- 
drofluosilicic acid or fluosilic acid remains irj 
solution. The acid liquor is used as a test fo] 
potassium and barium, with whose salts 
yields nearly insoluble precipitates. 

FLUX. Syn . Fluxus, Fluor, L. Ii 
medicine, a term formerly applied to several 
diseases attended with a copious discharge, a s 
diarrbcea (flux), dysentery (bloody flux)] 
English cholera (bilious flux), fluor albus] 
(white flux), &c. These terms are still cur- 
rent among the vulgar. 

Flux. In metallurgy, &c., a term applied t< 
various substances of easy fusibility, which ar< 
added to others which are more refractory, 
promote their fusion. 

Prep. L (Black flux.) Nitre, 1 part, 
crude tartar or cream of tartar, 2 parts ; mix* 
and deflagrate, by small quantities at a timei 
m a crucible, heated to dull redness. Thf. 
product consists of carbonate of potassa, mixed! 
with charcoal in a finely divided state. VseM 
for smelting metallic ores. It exercises a re*f 
during action, as well as promotes the fusion! I 
It must be kept in a dry corked bottle. j 

2. (Christison’s flux.) Carbonate oil! 
soda (cryst.), 8 parts; charcoal (in fine powder), 

1 part ; heat the mixture gradually to redness. 

I or reducing arsenic. ^ 

3. (Cornish reducing- flux.) Crude tar- 
tar, 10 parts; nitre, 4 parts; borax^ 3 parts; 
triturate together. 

4* (Cornish refining- flux. White 



Pius.) Crude tartar and nitre, equal parts, 
deflagrated together. See Black Flux. 

5. (Crude elux.) Same as black elux, 
omitting the deflagration. Reducing. 

6. (Fresenius's elux.) Carbonate of po- 
tassa (dry), 3 parts ; cyanide of potassium, 1 
part. For the arsenical compounds. 

7. (Liebig's elux.) Carbonate of soda 
(dry) and cyanide of potassium, equal parts. 
As the last. See Arsenious Acid. 

I. (Morveau's reducing elux.) Pow- 
dered glass (free from lead), 8 parts ; calcined 
borax and charcoal, of each, 1 part ; all in fine 
powder, and triturated well together. Used 

as BLACK ELUX. 

9. (White elux.) See above. 

10. (Fluxes eor enamels.) See Enamels. 

II. (Various.) Borax, tartar, nitre, sal-am- 
moniac, common salt, limestone, glass, fiuor 
spar, and several other substances, are used as 
fluxes in metallurgy. 

Obs. On the large scale, crude tartar is 
employed in the preparation of fluxes ; on the 
small scale, commercial cream of tartar or bi- 
tartrate of potassa. 

FLY. The common house-fly (Muse a do - 
mestiea ) causes considerable annoyance to the 
person in hot weather, as well as damage to 
handsome furniture, especially to picture 
frames, gilding, and the like. The best way 
to exterminate them is to expose on a plate 
one or other of the mixtures given uuder Fly 
Poison (below). The blow-fly (Musea vomi- 
toria) t and other insects, may be kept from 
attacking meat by dusting it over with black 
pepper, powdered ginger, or any other spice, 
or by skewering a piece of paper to it on 
which a drop or two of crea«ote has been 
poured. The spices may be readily washed off: 
with water before dressing the meat. 

It is a fact not generally known, that flies 
will not pass through a netting made of fine 
silk, thread, or wire, even though the meshes 
may be an inch apart, unless there is a window 
or light behind it. This affords us a ready 
means of excluding these insects from all our 
apartments which have windows only on one 
side of them, without keeping the latter 
closed. It is merely necessary to have an 
ornamental netting stretched across the open- 
ing, when, although flies may abound on the 
outside, none will venture into the room so 
protected. If, however, there is a window on 
the other side of the room, they will fly 
through the netting immediately. See below. 

Fly Papers. Those papers which, a few 
years ago, were sold about the streets of 
London by harsh-voiced cries of “ Catch 'em 
alive-o !" and which might be seen in many 
shop-windows covered with dead and dying 
flies, were prepared by rubbing factitious bird- 
lime over sheets of paper. It would he diffi- 
cult to conceive a more cruel or more offensive 
mode of catching flies than that of glueing their 
living bodies to an adhesive surface. A pre- 
ferable kind of fly-paper is that called ‘papier 


Moure/ which contains a large quantity of 
arsenic in its substance. This paper is kept 
wet when in use, and the flies, by sipping the 
moisture, are poisoned. 

Fly Poison. JPrep. 1. A strong solution of 
white arsenic (say 1 dr. to the pint), sweet- 
ened with moist sugar, treacle, or honey. Sold 
under the name of ‘ Fly water/ 

2. Treacle, honey, or moist sugar, mixed 
with about -f^th their weight of King's yellow 
or orpiment. 

Obs. Both the above are dangerous prepa- 
rations, and should never be employed where 
there are children. 

3. (Redwood.) Quassia chips (small), £ oz„; 
water, 1 pint; boil 10 minutes, strain, and 
add of treacle, 4 oz. “ Flies will drink this 
with avidity, and are soon destroyed by it." 

4. Black pepper, 1 teaspoonful ; brown sugar, 

2 teaspoontuls; cream, 4 teaspoonfuls. See 
below. 

Fly Powder. The dark gray-coloured pow- 
der (so-called * sub-oxide') obtained by the 
free exposure of metallic arsenic to the air. 
Mixed with sweets, it is used to kill flies. 

Fly Water. See Fly Poison (above). 

FOILS. These are thin leaves of polished* 
metal, placed under precious stones and pastes, 
to heighten their brilliancy, or to vary the 
effect. Foils were formerly made of copper, 
tinned copper, tin, and silvered copper, but 
the last is the one wholly used for superior 
work at the present day. 

Foils are of two descriptions: — white, for 
diamonds and mock diamonds, and — coloured, 
for the coloured gems. The latter are pre- 
pared by varnishing or lacquering the former. 
By their judicious use the colour of a stone 
may often be modified and improved. Thus, 
by placing a yellow foil under a green stone 
that turns too much on the blue, or a red one 
under a stone turning too much on the crim- 
son, the hues will he brightened and enriched 
in proportion. 

Prep. 1. (Crystal, Diamond, or White 
eoil.) — a. This is made by coating a plate of 
copper with a layer of silver, and then rolling 
it into sheets in the patting mill. The foil is 
then highly polished, or covered with crystal 
varnisli. 

b. The inside of the socket in which the 
stone or paste is to be set is covered with tin 
foil, by means of a little stiff gum or size; 
when dry, the surface is polished and the 
socket heated, and whilst it is warm, filled 
with quicksilver; after repose for two or three 
minutes, the fluid metal is poured out, and the 
stone gently fitted its place; lastly, the 
work is well-fitted round the stone, to prevent 
the alloy being shaken out. 

c. The bottom of the stone is coated with a 
film of real jjver, by precipitating it frbm a 
solution of til nitrate in spirit of ammonia,' by 
meanstSf the oils of cassia and cloves. 1 This 
method vastly increases the brilliancy both of 

■ 1 See Silvebxno. ‘ - 
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real and factitious gems, and the work is very- 
permanent. 

2. (Coloured foils.) The following for- 
mulae produce beautiful coloured effects, when 
judiciously employed : — 

a. (Amethyst.) Lake and Prussian blue, 
finely ground in pale drying oil. 

b. (Blue.) Prussian blue (preferably Turn- 
bull's), ground with pale, quick-drying oil. 
Used to deepen the colour of sapphires. 

c. (Eagle marine.) Verdigris tempered in 
shell-lac varnish (alcoholic), with a little Prus- 
sian blue. 

d. (Garnet.) Dragon’s blood dissolved in 
rectified spirit of wine. 

e. (Vinegar garnet.) Orange lake finely 
tempered with shellac varnish. 

f. (Green.) — a . From pale shell-lac, dissolved 
in alcohol (lacquer), and tinged green by dis- 
solving verdigris or acetate of copper in it. 

.• (3. From sesquiferrocyanide of iron and bi- 
chromate of potassa, of each, \ oz, ; ground to 
an impalpable powder, first alone, and then 
with gum mastic (clean and also in fine pow- 
der), 2 oz. ,* a little pyroxilic spirit is next 
added, gradually, and the whole again ground 
* until the mass becomes homogeneous and of a 
fine transparent green. The beauty increases 
with the length of tiie grinding. The pre- 
dominance of the bichromate turns it on the 
yellowish green ; that of the salt of iron, on 
the bluish green. For use it is to be thinned 
with pyroxilic spirit. (‘ Chem.,’ iii, 231.) 
Used for emeralds. 

g. (Red.) Carmine, dissolved in spirit of 
hartshorn, or in a weak solution of salt of tar- 
tax, and a little gum (dissolved) added. 

Jiu (Ruby.) — a. From lake or carmine, 
ground in isinglass. 

(3. Lake ground in shell-lac varnish. Both 
are used when the colour turns on the purple. 

y. From bright lake ground in oil. Used 
when the colour turns on the scarlet or 
orange. 

L (Yellow.) — a. Various sfiades of yellow 
may be produced by tinging a* weak alcoholic 
solution of shell-lac or mastic, by digesting 
turmeric, aunotta, saffrcaa, or soeotrine aloes in 
it. The former is the brightest, and is used 
for topazes. 

(3. From hay saffron digested in 5 or 6 
times its weight of boiling water until the 
latter becomes sufficiently coloured, and a 
little solqjuon of gum or isinglass added to the 
filtered liquor. When dry, a coating of spirit 
varnish is applied. 

Ols. By the skilful use of the above var- 
nishes, good imitations* of the gems may he 
cheaply made from transparent white glass or 
paste ; and by applying them to foils set under 
coloured pastes (factitious gems), a superior 
effect may be produced. The ^pigments em- 
ployed must be reduced to the finest state 
possible by patient grinding, as without this 
precaution transparent and beautiful shades 
cannot he formed. The palest and cleanest 


mastic and lac, dissolved in alcohol, and also 
the palest and quickest drying oil should alone 
be used when these substances are. oidered. ^ 
In every case the colour must he laid on thv»5 
foil with a broad soft brash; and the opera- 
tion shonld be performed, if possible, at once, 
as no part should be crossed, or twice gone 
over, whilst wet. If the colour turns out too 
pale, a second coat may be given when the 
first one has become quite dry, but this prac- 
tice should be avoided if possible. 

FOMENTATION. Syn. Fomentatio, Fo- 
mentum, Fotus, L. A liquid, .either simple 
or medicated, used for local bathing. Fomen- 
tations are distinguished from lotions, chiefly 
in being applied in a heated state, and in 
larger quantities, and for a longer period at a 

Fomentations are chiefly employed to allay 
pain or irritation, or to promote suppuration 
or the healthy action of the parts. As the 
intention is to convey heat, combined with 
moisture, to the part fomented, the utmost 
care must he taken to manage the application 
so as to promote the object in view as much as 
possible. Flannel cloths wrung out of. the 
hot or boiling liquid, by means of two sticks, 
turned in opposite directions, form the best 
vehicles for fomentations. If they are shaken 
up, and laid lightly over the part, they involve 
a considerable quantity of air, which, being a 
had conductor, retains the heat in them for a 
considerable time. “ In every process of fo- 
menting there should he two flannels, each 
(say) three yards long, with the ends sewed 
together, to admit of the boiling water being 
wrung out of them ; and the one flannel should 
be got ready whilst the other is applied. . The 
fineness or the coarseness of the flannel is not 
a matter of indifference. The coarser it is 
the less readily does it conduct heat, and. the 
longer it retains its warmth ,* therefore it is 
more efficient for fomenting. White flannel 
also retains the heat longer than coloured 
flannel.” (Dr. R. E. Griffith.) More ham 
than good is frequently done by allowing the 
patient to become chilled during^ the a jgflU 
cation. “If only ohe (flannel) isuse3, the 
skin becomes chilled during the time occupied ' 
in removing the flannel, soaking it in the 
water, wringing it out, and reapplying it; 
hut if two are used, one of them is ready, and 
can he applied the moment the other is taken 
off, by which means the part is never exposed 
to the air, no matter how long the fomenta- 
tion is continued. In some diseases (rheuma- 
tism, peritonitis, &c.), the patient is scarcely 
conscious of a degree of heat which scalds the 
nurse’s hands. In this case the fomenting 
flannels should he put in a towel, by which 
means they may he wrung out without being 
handled by the nurse, and may be applied far 
hotter than can be done by any other method.” 
(Dr. J . B. Nevins.) 

The quantity of liquid forming a fomenta- 
tion, as well as the size of the cloths employed. 
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must entirely depend upon circumstances. In 
some cases (as in slight affections of the face, 
&c.), the application may he effectually made 
by holding the part in the steam of the hot 
liquid, and bathing it continually by means of 
a sponge or cloth. In some instances i pint 
to a pint of liquid may be found a sufficient 
quantity ; whilst in others, several quarts will 
be required. Under all circumstances, care 
must be taken to keep the fomentation as near 
as possible at the temperature ordered, during 
the whole time of its application ; and, as soon 
as the operation is finished, to quickly wipe the 
part dry, and to cover it with ample clothing, 
in order that the reaction set up may not be 
prematurely checked. 

Fomentations usually consist of simple water, 
or the decoction of some simple vegetable sub- 
stance, as chamomiles, elder flowers, or mallows; 
but, occasionally, the leaves and flowers of 
aromatic and narcotic plants, and saline matter, 
are employed under this form. The following 
formulse are given as examples : — 

Fomentation, An'odyne. Syn. Fotxts ANO- 
DYNES, Fomentatio anodyna, Fomenttjm 
an od ynttm, L. Prep. 1. Simple decoction of 
poppy -heads. 

2. (Hosp. F.) Poppy-heads (without the 
seeds), 1| oz.; water, 3i pints ; boil to 2i pints ; 
add of elder flowers, | oz. ; boil to a quart, and 
strain. Used to allay pain. 

3. (Pierquin.) Opium, 1 oz. ; wine, 1 quart ; 
boil to a pint and strain. Used in severe 
gouty, rheumatic, neuralgic, and syphilitic 
pains. 

4. Opium, 1 oz.; water, 1 quart; boil to 
£ pint, add pyroligneous acid, 2 fl. oz. ; boil for 
10 minutes longer, then further add of sherry 
wine, £ pint ; and as soon as the whole again 
boils, strain it for use. Superior to the last, 
and cheaper. 

Fomentation, AntineuraFgic. Syn. Fomen- 
tatio antinettbalgioa, L. JPrep. 1. (Mialhe.) 
Acetate of morphia, 2 gr. ; acetic acid, 2 or 3 
drops ; eau de Cologne, 2 or 3 dr. ; dissolve. In 
facial neuralgia. 

2. (Trousseau and Reveil,) Cyanide of po- 
tassium, 1 dr. ; distilled water, 6 fl. oz. ; dissolve, 
'and keep it in a well-closed bottle in the dark. 
Used in neuralga, especially in that of the face 
(tic douloureux). A compress of lint or soft 
linen is dipped in it and applied to the part. 
It must not he used internally or applied to a 
wounded surface, as it is very poisonous. See 
Anodyne Fomentations^ Nos. 3 and 4 (above), 
also StimubanT Fomentation. 

Fomentation, Antiseptic. Syn. Fomentatio 
antiseptica, L. Prep. 1. Decoction of mal- 
lows, 4 pints ; sal ammoniac, 2 oz. ; dissolve, and 
add of disulphate of quinine, 20 gr., dissolved 
in camphorated spirit, 4 fl. oz. 

2. (Hosp. F.) Decoction of bark, 1 qnart ; 
infusion of chamomile, 1 pint; camphorated 
spirit, 2 fl, oz. ; hydrochloric acid, 1 fl. dr. Both 
are used when there is a tendency to gangrene 
or putrescence. 


Fomentation of Ar'nica. Syn. Fomentatio 
AKNiCiE, L. JPrep. 1. Flowers of arnica, 1 oz. ; 
water, 3 pints; boil to a quart, and strain. 
Used in contusions. 

2. (Graefe.) Flowers of arnica, 2 oz. ; rue 
(leaves), 1 oz. ; boiling -water, q. s. to strain 
12 fl. oz. of infusion after an hour’s maceration 
at nearly the boiling temperature. Used in 
contusions and extravasations, especially as an 
application to black eyes. 

3. (Radius.) Flowers of arnica, i oz. ; boil- 
ing vinegar, q. s. to strain 6 fl. oz. of infusion, 
in which dissolve of carbonate of ammonia, 2 dr. 
Used in oedema of the scrotum. 

Fomentation, Aromatic. Syn. Fomentatio 
AEOMATICA, FOTTJS AEOMATICUS, L. JPrep. 
1. Sea wormwood, southernwood, and chamo- 
miles, of each, 1 oz. ; laurel leaves, | oz. ; water, 

5 pints; boil to | gall., and strain. In rheuma- 
tism, cutaneous affections, colic, &c. 

2. (Augustin.) Rosemary, £ oz. ; red wine 
and water, of each, 3 fl. oz. ; infuse and strain 
with expression. In contusions, especially 
black eyes. 

3. (Hosp. F.) Cloves and mace, of each, 1 oz. ; 
opium, 20 gr.; red wine (boiling), 1 pint; 
digest at near boiling for 1 hour, and strain. • 
Used as both the last. 

4. (Rideau.) Bay leaves, rosemary, south- 
ernwood, and wormwood, of each, 1 oz. ; water, 

2 quarts; boil 5 minutes, and strain. As 
No. 1. 

Fomentation, Astringent. Syn. Fotus a- 
steingkens, F. BOBOEANS, L. JPrep. 1. Deeoc- 
tion of oak bark. 

2. To each quart of the last, add of alum, 

1 dr. 

3. (Ph. Chirur.) Bruised galls, 1 oz. ; 
boiling water, pints ; digest 1 hour, and 
strain. # 

4. (Ricord.) Tannin, 2| dr. ; aromatic wine 
(hot), £ pint ; dissolve. 

5. Bistort and pomegranate peel, of each, 

2 oz. ; sal ammonia, \ oz. ; red wine 1 pint ; 
infuse at a gentlfe heat. The above are used in 
hemorrhages, piles, prolapsus, &e. 

Fomentation? of Belladonna. Syn . Fotus 
bediadonnab, L. Pmp. (Ophthalmic Hosp.) 
Extract of belladonna, 1 dr.; boiling water 
1 pint. Used to dilate the pupil in certain 
affections of the eye ; it is usually applied on 
the forehead. 

Fomentation of Cham'omile. Syn. Fomen- 
tatio anthemidis, L. JPrep. Chamomiles, 2 oz.; 
water, 3 pints ; boil 10 minutes, and strain with 
expression. Emollient. 

Fomentation, Diuretic. Syn. Fomentatio 
didbetica, L, Prep* (Trousseau.) Tinctures 
of squills and foxglove, of each, 2 oz.; hot water* 

6 fl. oz.; mix. Applied by lint or Huen 

compresses to the insides of the thighs* in 
dropsies, when the stomach will not Mar 
diuretics. > - 

Fomentation of EFtfer Flowers. Syn. Foams 
s ambit oi, L. Prep. From elder flowers, 1 oz. ; 
boiling water, 2 quart® ; digest in a hoi 



place for 1 hour, and express the liquor. 
Emollient. 

fomentation. Emollient. Syn. Fomentatio 
EMOLLIENS, L. Prep. 1. Marshmallow root 
and poppy -heads, of each 1 oz. ; water, 3 pints ; 
boil to a quart, and strain. 

2. { P . Cod.) Emollient herbs, 1 oz, ; boiling 
water, 1 quart ; infuse 1 hour, and strain with 
expression. (See above.) 

fomentation, Narcotic. Syn. Fomentatio 
NABCGTICA, L. Prep. (P. Cod.) Narcotic 
herbs, 1 oz.; boiling water, 1| pint; infuse 
as last. 

fomentation, Resol'vent. Syn. Fotus ee- 
SOLVENS, L. Prep. (Richard.) Fomentation 
of elder flowers, 8 fl. oz.; liquor of diacetate 
of lead, fl. dr.; mix;. Used to discuss tu- 
mours, &c. 

fomentation, Stim'ulant. Syn. Fomentatio 
STIMULANS, L. Prep. 1. Sesquicarbouate of 
ammonia, 1 oz. ; tincture of cantharides, 2fl.oz.; 
warm water, 1 pint. 

2. Household mustard, 4 oz.; hot water, 

pint ; mix. Both the above are rubefacient 
and counter-irritant, and excellent in rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia, &c. 

• fomentation, Ver'mifage. Syn. Fomentatio 
VERMIEUQA, FOTUS ANTHELMINTICTJS, L. 
Prep. Leaves and floors of tansy, wormwood, 
and chamomile, of each, 3 oz. ; water, 1 quart ; 
boil to 1£ pint, and strain. Applied to the 
abdomen, <fcc., in worms. 

FOOD. Syn. Cibus, Mateeia alimenta- 
eia, L. Anything which feeds or promotes 
the natural growth of organic bodies, by sup- 
plying them with materials which, by assimi- 
. latidn, may he converted into the substances 
of which they are composed ; or which, by its 
decomposition or slow combustion, maintains 
the temperature, or some other essential con- 
dition of life, at the proper standard. The 
numerous articles employed as food are all 
compounds ; and in many cases they consist of 
mechanical mixtures or chemical combinations 
of two or more compounds. Organized matter, 
or that which has possessed either animal or 
vegetable life, or which has been produced by 
living organs, seems te* be alone capable of 
assimilation, to any extent, by the animal 
system; and hence it is from the organic 
kingdom that our aliments are necessarily 
derived. Water, iron, earthy phosphates, chlo- 
ride of sodium, and other salts, which form the 
inorganic constituents of the body, though not 
of themselves nourishing, are also assimilated 
when taken in conjunction with organic ali- 
ments, and then contribute essentially to 
nutrition. In the animal and vegetable sub- 
stances employed as food, these inorganic com- 
pounds ^ are provided in small hut sufficient 
quantities to meet the requirements of the 
healthy body ; and in this state of combination 
alone can they be regarded in the light of ali- 
ments. A complete consideration of this sub- 
ject embraces, not only all the substances used 
sis. .food, but also those things which when 


taken with them improve their flavour, pro- 
mote their digestion, and render them more 
wholesome and nutritive ; and also their pre- 
paration for the table in its various relations 
with health and disease. 

The following ‘ biles oe eabe/ for which 
we are indebted chiefly to Soyer, Rundell, and 
others, exhibit the various articles in season at 
different periods of the year. 

Fiest qtjaetee, January. — Poultry and 
Grame : Pheasants, partridges, hares, rabbits, 
woodcocks, snipes, turkeys, capons, pullets, 
fowls, chickens, and tame pigeons. — Fish : 
Carp, tench, perch, lampreys, eels, cray-fish, 
cod, soles, flounders, plaice, turbot, thornback, 
skate, sturgeon, smelts, whitings, lobsters, 
crabs, prawns, and oysters. — Vegetables: Cab- 
bage, savoys, colewort, sprouts, leeks, onions, 
beet, sorrel, chervil, endive, spinach celery, 
garlic, scorzonera, potatoes, parsnips, turnips, 
hrocoli (white and purple), shalots, lettuces, 
cresses, mustard, rape, salsafy, and herbs of 
all sorts (some dry and some green) ; cucum- 
bers, asparagus, and mushrooms are also to be 
had, though not in season. — Fruit : Apples, 
pears, nuts, walnuts, medlars, and grapes. 

February and March. — Meat, fowls, and 
game, as in January, with the addition of 
ducklings and chickens.— Fish : As the last 
two months. (Cod is not thought so good 
from February to July, although it is still 
sold at the fishmonger’s.) — Vegetables: The 
same as the previous months, with the addi- 
tion of kidney-beans. — Fruit : Apples, pears, 
and forced strawberries. 

Second qtjaetee. April, "May, and June. 
— Meat : Beef, mutton, veal, lamb, and venison 
(in J une). — Poultry : Pullets, fowls, chickens, 
ducklings, pigeons, rabbits, and leverets. — 
Fish: Carp, tench, soles, smelts, eels, trout, 
turbot, lobsters, chub, salmon, herrings, cray- 
fish, mackerel, crabs, prawns, and shrimps. — 
Vegetables: As before; and in May, early 
potatoes and cabbages, peas, radishes, kidney- 
beans, carrots, turnips, cauliflowers, asparagus, 
artichokes, and numerous salads (forced).— 
Fruit: (in June), strawberries, cherries, melons, 
green apricots, and currants and gooseberries 
for tarts; pears, grapes, nectarines, peaches, 
and some other fruit. 

Thibd qtjaetee. July, August, and Sep- 
tember. — Meatj as before. — Poultry, &e. : 
Pullets, fowls, chickens, rabbits, pigeons, greeu 
geese, leverets, and turkey poults. Two 
former months, plovers and wheat-ears; (in 
September), partridges, geese, &c. — Fish : Odd, 
haddocks, flounders, plaice, skate, thornback, 
mullets, pike, carp, eels, shellfish (except 
oysters), and mackerel (during the first two 
months of the quarter, but they are not good 
in August). — Vegetables : Of all sorts, beans, 
peas. French-beans, &c. — Fruit: (In July), 
strawberries, gooseberries, pine-apples, plums 
(various), cherries, apricots, raspberries, melons, 
currants, and damsons. (In August and Sep- 
tember), peaches, plums, figs, filberts, mulber- 
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ries, cherries, apples, pears, nectarines, and 
grapes. (During the latter months), pines, 
melons, strawberries, medlars, and quinces. 
(In September), Morelia cherries, damsons, 
and various plums. 

Fourth quarter. October, November, 
and December. — Meat, as before, and doe 
venison. — Poultry and Game : Domestic fowls, 
as in first quarter,* pheasants (from the 1st 
of October) ; partridges, larks, hare3, dot- 
terels ; (at the end of the month), wild-ducks, 
teal, snipes, widgeon, and grouse. — Fish : 
Dories, smelts, pike, perch, halibuts, brills, 
carp, salmon-trout, barbel, gudgeons, tench, 
and shellfish. — Vegetables: (As in January), 
French-beans, last crops of beans, &c. — Fruit : 
Peaches, pears, figs, bullace, grapes, apples, 
medlars, damsons, filberts, walnuts, nuts, 
quinces, services, and medlars. (In Novem- 
ber)— Meat, &c. : Beef, mutton, veal, pork, 
house-lamb, doe venison, and poultry and 
game as in the last month. — Fish : As the 
last month. — -Vegetables : Carrots, turnips, 
parsnips, potatoes, skirrets, scorzonera, onions, 
leeks, shalots, cabbage, savoys, colewort, spinach, 
chardbeats, ehardoons, cresses, endive, celery, 
lettuces, salad-herbs, and various pot-herbs. — 
Fruit: Pears, apples, nuts, walnuts, bullace, 
chestnuts, medlars, and grapes. (In Decem- 
ber) — Meat, &c. : Beef, mutton, veal, house- 
lamb, pork, and venison. — Poultry and Game : 
Geese, turkeys, pullets, pigeons, capons, fowls, 
chickens, rabbits, hares, snipes, woodcocks, 
larks, pheasants, partridges, sea-fowls, guinea- 
fowls, wild ducks, teal, widgeon, dotterels, 
dun-birds, and grouse. — Fish: Cod, turbot, 
halibuts, soles, gurnets,, sturgeon, carp, gud- 
geons, codlings, eels, dories, and shell-fish. — 
Vegetables : As in last month. Asparagus, &c., 
forced. — Fruit : As before, except bullace. 

FOOL. Cooks give this name to a species of 
jam made of boiled and crushed fruit, mixed 
with milk or cream, and sweetened. 

Ap'ple Fool. From the peeled and cored 
fruit, placed in a jar, with moist sugar, q. s. to 
render it palatable, and a very little cider or 
perry; the jar is set in a saucepan of water 
over the fire, and the heat continued until the 
apples become quite soft, when they are pulped 
through a colander, and a sufficient quantity 
of milk, a little cream, and some sugar, added 
to bring them to the proper 4 palate/ 

Gooseberry Fool. From gooseberries, as the 
last. Those which are unripe are generally 
preferred. These preparations, when nicely 
made, are very pleasant and wholesome. 

FOOT (Human.) See Feet. 

FOOTS. Coarse moist sugar. The scrapings 
of the sugar hogsheads, refuse sugar, waste, 
and dirt, is also sold to the publicans , under 
this name, who use it in the adulteration of 
their beer ; chiefly to make it stand more 
water, and to impart ‘ briskness/ 

FORCE'MEAT. Syn. Faroe, Stuffing-. A 
species of sausage meat, either served up alone, 
or employed as an ingredient in other dishes. 
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Mrs. Rundell truly remarks that tfc at many 
tables, where everything el-e is done well, it 
is common to find very bad forcemeat or 
stuffing.” To avoid this error, care should he 
taken to so proportion the ingredients that 
“no one flavour should predominate; yet if 
several dishes be served the same day, there 
should be a marked variety in the ta?tes of 
the forcemeats, as well as of the gravies, A 
general fault is, that the tastes of lemon-peel 
and thyme overcome all others ; therefore they 
should only he used in small quantities.” 
Forcemeats should be just consistent enough 
to cut with a knife, but not dry and heavy. 
Herbs are very essential ingredients ; and it is 
the copious and judicious use of them that 
chiefly gives the cookery of the French its 
superior flavour. To force fowls, meat, &c., 
is to stuff them.” (Mrs. Rundell.) 

FOR'CING. Horticulturalists apply this 
term to the art of accelerating the growth of 
plants, so as to obtain fruits or flowers at un- 
usual seasons. Dung-beds, bark-beds, and 
frames, pits, and houses, with glass roofs, are 
commonly employed by the gardeners for this 
purpose. 

FORMATE. Syn. Formiate. Salts, in which 
one atom of hydrogen in formic acid is re- 
placed by a metal *r other basic radical. 
They are best obtained either by direct satura- 
tion of the acid, or by double decomposition ; 
most of them are very soluble, and are decom- 
posed by hot oil of vitriol. Formate of am- 
monium crystallises in square prisms ; formate 
of sodium, in rhombic prisms; formate of 
potassium is deliquescent, and crystallises 
with difficulty ; the formates of barium, cal- 
cium, magnesium, and strontium, form small 
prismatic crystals; i or mate of lead assumes 
the shape of small colourless needles, soluble 
in 40 parts of water ; the formates of cobalt, 
iron, manganese, nickel, and zinc, are easily 
erystallisable, whilst that of copper forms 
very beautiful, large, bright-blue rhombic 
prisms ; formate of silver is less soluble 
than the salt of lead, and is decomposed at a 
gentle heat. 

FORMIC ACID. BCH0 2 . Syn. Hydrogen 
Formiate. An organic acid, obtained by 
oxidizing many organic substances, and found 
in the red ant. 

Prey. Sugar, 1 part ; water, 2 parts ; bin- 
oxide of manganese, 3 parts; mix in a retort 
-capable of holding fully 10 times ijie hulk of 
the ingredients, and add, cautiously, oil of 
vitriol, 3 parts, diluted with an equal weight 
of water; as soon as the first violent effer- 
vescence has subsided, heat may be applied, 
and the product collected and purified, as 
below. 

Formate of lead in fine powder is introduced 
into a long glass tube, one end of which is 
connected with an # apparatus evolving sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, and the other with a 
receiver. As soon as the salt is entirely de- 
composed (blackened) a very gentle heat is 
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applied, and the distilled liquid collected ; the 
product is, lastly, boiled for a minute or less, 
to expel any adhering sulphuretted gas. Inis 
furnishes chemically pure formic acid. 

From wood spirit, 1 part; bichromate ot 
potassiunf and sulphuric acid, of each, 3 parts ; 
the sulphuric acid, diluted with an equal 
weight of water, being gradually added last. 

A portion of wood spirit distils over with the 
acid, and may be again treated with bichro- 
mate of potassium and sulphuric acid, when a 
fresh portion of formic acid will be produced. 
This process yields a large product. 

Prop., purijic., 8fc. The products of the 
above processes are limpid and colourless; the 
stronger ones fume slightly in the air, and 
possess an extremely penetrating odour. . The 
acid obtained by the second process boils at 
209° Fahr., crystallises in brilliant scales below 
32°, and has the sp. gr. 1*2353. Its vapour 
is inflammable, and burns with a blue flame. 

It is extremely corrosive, and rapidly destroys 
the texture of living organic substances. . The 
products of the other processes are very dilute, 
and possess the above properties in only a 
minor degree. They may all he purified and 
-concentrated by saturating them with pure 
carbonate of sodium or of potassium, and 
alter subjecting the liqq^d to a gentle heat for 
a short time, and liberating the formic acid 
from the salt by means of dilute sulphuric 
acid, finally submitting the mixture to distil- 
lation, when the hydrated acid will come over 
perfectly pure. 

Formic acid reduces the salts of mercury and 
silver, and forms salts with the bases termed 
formiates. 

Formic acid is readily distinguished from 
acetic acid, which in many points it resembles, 
by heating it with a little solution oxide of 
silver or mercury ; the metal is reduced, and 
precipitated in a pulverulent state, while car- 
bonic acid is extricated. The odours of the 
two acids also vary. 

FOBJL'TJLA* [L.] In pharma^ and medicine, 

* a short form of prescription; a recipe. By 
chemists, the term is applied to a grouping of 
symbols, expressing the composition of a body ; 
thus, HC1 (standing for 1 atom of hydrogen 
united to 1 atom of chlorine) is the formula for 
hydrochloric acid. A chemical formula is 
termed empirical when it merely gives the 
simplest possible expression of the composition 
of the substance to which it refers. A rational, 
formula, o& the contrary, aims at describing 
the exact composition of molecule, or com- 
bining weight of the substance, but stating 
the absolute number of adorns of such of the 
elements essential to that object, as well as the 
mere relations existing between them. The 
empirical formula is at once deduced from the 
analysis of the substance, reckoned to 100 
parts ; the rational formula requires, in addi- 
tion, a knowledge of its combining quantity, 
which cart only be obtained by direct expert 
ment, by synthesis, or by the careful examina- 


tion of one or more of its most definite com- 
pounds. Thus, the composition of acetic acid 
is expressed by the formula CH , w i - 
bibits the simplest relations of the thiee 
elements; if we want to express the quantities 
of these, in atoms required to ™ ake "P °“® 
molecule of acetic acid, we have to adopt the 
formula C 2 H 4 0 2 or HC 2 H 3 0 2 . , 

EOB/MYL. Syn. Formyle. A hypothetical 
organic radical, having the composition G 2 H. 

Its existence was inferred from the constitu- 
tion of certain organic compounds which are 
now referred to the methyl-series. ormic 

acid was supposed to be an oxide of forrnyi; 
and chloroform, the terchlonde of toimiyh 
FOX GLOVE. Syn . Digitalis (B. r.j, L. 

A genus of plants belonging to the natural 
order Scrophulariacce. The leaves of the 
uncultivated ‘ Digitalis purpurea/ or purple 
foxglove are officinal in our pharmacopoeias. 
They must he gathered before the terminal 
flowers have expanded. “The petiole and 
midrib of the leaf being ent ofi, d>*y the 
lamina.” (Ph. L.) The seeds (digitalis se- 
mina), which were ordered, as well as the 
leaves, in former pharmacopoeias, are said to 
he in many points preferable to them. When 
good, the leaves are of a dull-green colour, 
and possess a feeble narcotic odour, and a bitter, 
unpleasant taste. Both the dried leaves and 
the powder should he preserved in corked 
bottles covered with dark- coloured paper, or 
in well-closed tin canisters, and kept in a dark 
cupboard; and the stock should be renewed 
yearly, as age considerably diminishes the me- 
dicinal activity of digitalis. 

Action , uses , fyc, Foxglove is diuretic, sedative, 
and antispasmodic, and exerts a specific action 
over the cerebro-spinal system, promoting the 
functions of the absorbents, and reducing the 
force of the circulation in a remarkable manner. 
It is administered in fevers and inflammations, 
to reduce the frequency of the pulse, and to 
allay excessive vascular excitement ; in dropsy 
(unless the habit is full and pulse tight and 
cordy), as a diuretic, either alone, or combined 
with squills, calomel, salines, or bitters ; in in- 
ternal haemorrhages, as a sedative, when the 
pulse is full, hard, and throbbing ; in diseases 
of the heart and great vessels, and in phthisis, 
to reduce the force and velocity of the circu- 
lation; in epilepsy and insanity, to repress vas- 
cular excitement; and in spasmodic asthma, 
scrofula, and several other diseases, with one 
or other of the above intentions. 

The greatest caution is required in the use 
of foxglove, as its effects accumulate, in the 
system, and the unwary practitioner is. occa- 
sionally surprised at the sudden demise of 
his patient, even after he has left off the use 
of this drug. — Pose. | gr. to la gr., in powder, 
every 6 hours. See Extract, Ineusion, 
Tincture, &c. 

FOX'IKG, See Malt Liquors. 
FEACTTJEE. Fractura, L. The 

breaking or disrupture of a ‘bone. When the 
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bone is nearly divided into two parts, it is 
called a simple fracture ; when the integu- 
ments are also lacerated, a compound erao 
tube; and when the bone is splintered, a 
COMMINUTED FRACTURE. 

FRANK'INCENSE. Syn. Common frank- 
incense; Thus (Ph. L.), L. The turpentine 
which exudes from the bark of Abies excel sa 
(Norway spruce fir) and Finns pahistris (pitch 
or swamp pine), hardened by the air. (Ph. L.) 
The gum-resin olibanum, which is the pro- 
duce of the Bosioellia thurifera , is the ‘ odor- 
ous frankincense’ of commerce. 

Prepared Frankincense. Syn. Thus pe^;- 
PAEATUM (Ph. L.), L. Prep. (Ph. L.) Frank- 
incense, 1 lb. ; water, q. s. to cover it ; boil 
until the resin is melted, and strain through a 
hair sieve; when the whole has cooled, pour 
off: the water, and keep the frankincense for 
use. Resembles common resin in its general 
properties. 

FRAXTNIN. Syn. Fraxin ; Feaxina, L. A 
peculiar bitter, neutral, and crystallizable 
substance, soluble in boiling water, extracted 
from the bark of Fraxims excelsior , or common 
ash. It is febrifuge. 

FREC'KLES. These are round or oval- 
shaped yellowish spots, similar to stains, de- 
veloped on the skm. There are two varie- 
ties — Freckles, or summer peeckles, re- 
sulting from the action of the sun and heat 
during the summer season, and disappearing 
with the hot weather or exposure ; and — Cold 
BBEOK iES, which occur at all times of the 
year. The former are ehiefiy confined to per- 
sons of fair complexion, whilst the latter attack 
persons of all complexions indifferently, and 
sometimes assume a lively yellow or greenish 
colour. 

Treatment. Common freckles may gene- 
rally be removed by the frequent application 
. of dilute spirits, acids, or alkaline solutions ; 
the last two just strong enough to prick the 
tongue. Cold freckles commonly occur from ] 
disordered health, or some general disturb- 
ance of the system, to which attention should 
be chiefly directed. In both varieties the 
solution of bichloride of mercury (Ph. L.), or 
Gowland’s lotion, will be found a most useful 
external application. See below. 

Freckles, lotion for. Prep. 1. Bichloride 
of mercury, 5 gr. ; hydrochloric acid, BO drops ; 
lump sugar, 1 oz. ; rectified spirit of wine, 
2 oz. ; rose water, 7 oz. ; agitate together 
until the whole is dissolved. 

2. Petals or leaves of red roses, 1 oz. ; hot 
water, 12 fl. oz. ; infuse an hour, and strain, 
with expression, \ pint *, add of citric acid, 
SO gr. ; dissolve, and in a few hours decant 
and clear. 

3. Bose leaves (dried), £ oz. ; lemon juice 
(freshly expressed) and rum or brandy, of 
each, i pint ; digest 24 hours, and squeeze out 
the liquor for use. 

5, (Kifctoe’s.) Sal ammoniac, 1 dr. ; spring 
water, 1 pint; lavender water or eau de Co- 


logne, •£ oz.; mix. The above are applied with 
the fingers night and morning, or oftener. 

Freckles, Pomade for. Prep. 1, Citrine 
ointment, 1 dr. ; simple ointment, 7 dr. ; otto 
of roses, 3 drops. 

2. Elder flower ointment, 1 oz. ; sulphate of 
zinc (levigated), 20 gr. ; mix by porphyriza- 
tion, or by trituration in a wedgwood-ware 
mortar. Both the above, applied night and 
morning, are excellent for either cold or sum-* 
mer freckles. 

FREEZING MIXTURES. See Ice and RE- 
FRIGERATION. 

FRENCH BER'RIES, Syn. Persian berries, 
Avignon b. ; G-raines d’Avignon, Fr. The 
unripe berries or fruit of the Rhamms infecto- 
rws. They are imported from Prance and 
Persia; those from the latter country being 
esteemed the best* Some writers state that 
the Persian berries are the product of a dis- 
tinct species, namely, E. amydalinus. They are 
chiefly used for dyeing morocco leather yellow. 
Their decoction dyes cloth, previously mor- 
danted with alum, tartar, or protochloride of 
tin, of a yellow colour ; with sulphate of cop- 
per, an olive; and with red sulphate of iron, 
an olive- green colour. 

FRENCH POI/ISH. Several varnishes are 
used under this name. That most generally 
employed is a simple solution of pale shell-lae in 
either methylated spirit or wood naphtha. Some- 
times a little mastic, sandarac, or elemi, or 
copal varnish, is added to render the polish 
tougher. 

Prep. 1. From pale shell-lac, oz. ; finest 
Wood naphtha, 1 pint ; dissolve. 

2. Pale shell- lac, ^lb. ; wood naphtha, 1 gall. 
Methylated spirit (68 o. p.) may he substituted 
for the naphtha in each of the above formulae. 

3. Pale shell-lac, 5 oz. ; gum sandarac, 1 oz. ; 
spirit (68 o* p.), 1 pint. 

4. Pale shell-lac, oz. ; gum elemi, f oz. ; 
spirit, lpint. 

5. Pale shell-lac, 1? lb. ; mastic, J lb. ; spirit, 

2 quarts. „ 

6. Pale shell-lac, 2 j lb. ; mastic and san- 
darae, of each, 3 oz. ; spirit, 1 gall. ; dissolve, 
add copal varnish, 1 pint, and mix by roughly 
agitating the vessel. 2*11 the above are used 
in the ifianner described below. 

7. Shell-lac, 12 oz. ; wood naphtha, I quart; 
dissolve, and add of linseed oil, | pint. 

8. Shell-lac, \ lb.; gum sandarac, j lb,; 
spirit, I quart ; dissolve, add of copal varnish, 
i pint ; mix well, and further add of linseed 
oil, i pint. The last two require no oil. on 
the rubber. 

Ohs. The preparation of French polish is 
precisely similar to tHat of other spirit or 
naphthalie varnishes. Sometimes it is co- 
loured, in order to modify the character of Hie 
wood, A reddish tinge is given with dra- 
gon’s blood, alkanet root, or red sawders wood; 
and a yellowish tinge, by turmSie root or 
gamboge. When it is simply desired id parken 
the wood, brown shell-lac is employed to make 
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the polish; and when the object is to keep the 
wood light coloured, a little oxalic acid (2 
to 4 dr. to the pint) is commonly added. These 
substances are either steeped in or agitated 
with the polish, or with the solvent, before 
pouring it on the ‘ gums/ until they dissolve, 
or a sufficient effect is produced. French 
polish is not required to be so clear and limpid 
as other varnishes, and is, therefore, never 
artificially clarified. See Varnish, and 
below. 

FRENCH POLISHING. This process, now 
so generally employed for furniture and cabinet 
work, is performed as follows: — The surface 
to be operated on being finished off as smoothly 
as possible with glass paper, and placed oppo- 
site the light, the ‘rubber 5 being made as di- 
rected below, and the polish (see above) being 
at baud, and preferably contained in a narrow- 
necked bottle, the workman moistens the middle 
of the flat face of the rubber with the polish, 
by laying the rubber on the mouth of the 
bottle and shaking up the varnish against it, 
once, by which means the rubber imbibes the 
proper quantity to cover a considerable extent 
of surface. He next encloses the rubber in a 
soft linen cloth, doubled, the rest of the cloth 
being gathered up at the back of the rubber 
to form a handle. The face of the linen is 
now moistened with % little raw linseed oil, 
applied with the finger to the middle of it, 
and the operation of polishing immediately 
commenced. For this purpose the workman 
passes his rubber quickly and lightly over the 
surface uniformly in one direction, until the 
varnish becomes dry, or nearly so, when he 
again charges his rubber^ as before, omitting 
the oil, and repeats the rubbing, until three 
coats are laid on. He now applies a little oil 
to the rubber, and two coats more are com- 
monly given. As soon as the coating of var- 
nish has acquired some thickness, he wets the 
inside of the linen cloth, before applying tbe 
varnish, with alcohol, or wood naphtha, and 
gives a quick, light, and uniform touch over 
the whole surface. The work is, lastly, care- 
fully gone over with the linen cloth, moist- 
ened with a little oil and rectified spirit or 
naphtha, without vanfish, and rubbed, as be- 
fore, until dry. * 

The rubber for French polishing is made 
by rolling up a strip of thick woollen cloth 
(list) which has been torn off, so as to form 
a soft elastic edge. It should form a coil, 
from l^o 3 inches in diameter, according *to 
the size of the work. 

FRES'CO-PAINTING. See Painting, 

FRICANDEATJ. [Fr.] Among cooks , a ra- 
gofife, or fricassee of v«tl. The same term is 
also sometimes applied to stewed beef, highly 
seasoned. 

FRICASSEE. [Fr.] A dish prepared by 
stewing or semi-frying, highly flavoured with 
herbs, spices, or sauce. Small things, as 
chickens, lamb, &c., and cold meat, are usually 
formed into fricassees. 


FRIC'TION. In a general sense, tlm act of 
rubbing one body against another ; attrition. 

Friction. In mechanics, this is the resist- 
ance which the surface of a moving body meets 
with from the surface of the body on which it 
moves. To lessen the amount of friction in 
machines, various unctuous substances, as oil, 
tal)ow, soap, black-lead, &c., are used by en- 
gineers. These substances act by imparting 
smoothness to the points of contact, and thus 
reduce their resistance to each other. The 
full consideration of the subject belongs to 
engineering. 

Friction. In medicine, friction, whether 
simple or conjoined with liniments, is a thera- 
peutical agent of considerable power. By it, 
the circulation is promoted in debilitated parts, 
and medicinal substances (iodine, mercurials, 
opium, &c.) are made to penetrate the pores of 
the skin. “ The benefit of friction, which con- 
sists of motion and heat, whether or not the 
same be raised by rubbing the body with a 
coarse cloth or the flesh-brush, has advan- 
tages inconceivable and scarcely credible, by 
which the obstructions of the pores and cuta- 
neous glandules are opened, their stagnating 
juices broken into small particles, dissolved, 
and rendered fit to be carried off in perspira- 
tion, in the room of which, as my Lord Veru- 
lam well observes, new juice will succeed with 
new vigour to the body ; and longevity, saith 
that great naturalist, is this way most cer- 
tainly promoted 55 (Daniel Turner). 

Simple friction is performed by the hand 
alone, or with a piece of flannel, a hair glove- 
or a flesh-brush. “ If it be properly per- 
formed — namely, by short, brisk strokes with 
the tips of the fingers, and with great celerity, 
when the naked hand is the agent ; and if it 
be continued for an hour or upwards, and 
repeated several times a day — its influence in 
reducing swelled glands and swellings of the 
joints, as well as in alleviating rheumatic pains, 
is very great; but, besides being well per- 
formed, the friction should be continued for 
(at least) half an honr, in order to render it 
useful. 55 (Dr. R. E. Griffith.) 

Gentle, slow, and equable friction, by pro- 
ducing a continued repetition of an agreeable 
impression on the nervous system, acts both 
as an anodyne and hypnotic. For this purpose 
“tbe operator should sit by the side of the 
bed, and, introducing thp hand under the bed- 
clothes, mb the legs or the arms (or other 
parts) gently, with equally lengthened , hut 
slow movements. When the invalid is a child, 
its influence is more powerful when aided by 
a monotonous, hut a soft tune, which, although 
it operates upon a distinct sense, yet, by com- 
bination, renders the friction more soporific. 55 
(Griffith.) 

When the friction is accompanied with the 
use of any acrid or irritating substance, or is 
intended to introduce any active remedy into 
the system, the rubbing should be brisk, and 
of sufficient force to slightly abrade and in- 
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flame the cuticle; and should be continued 
until the substance, which is usually in the 
form of an ointment, either wholly or par- 
tially disappears, owing to its absorption by 
the skin, The hand of the operator should, 
in most cases, be guarded by a glove; other- 
wise he is likely to share with the patient the 
effects of the medicine, a result not always 
agreeable or even safe. 

FRIGORIFIC MIXTURES. See Refrig-B' 

RATION". 

FRIT. The pulverulent materials of glass, 
heated until they coalesce without melting. 
See Enamel, Glass, &c. 

FRITTERS. Fried batter. A species of 
pancake, containing fruit, sweetmeats* poultry, 
meat, or fish. 

JPrejp. 1 . (M. Alexis Soyer.) “ The following 
is thirty recepts in one:” — Soak erurn of 
bread, 1 lb., in cold water, q.s.; take the same 
quantity of any kind of boiled or roasted meat 
(a little fat), and chop it into fine dice ; press 
the water out of the bread ; put into the pan 
butter, lard, or dripping, 2 oz., with chopped 
onions, two teaspoonfuls; fry two minutes, 
add the bread, stir with a wooden spoon until 
rather dry, then add the meat, and season 
with salt, 1 teaspoonful, pepper, £ do., and a 
little grated nutmeg, if handy; stir till quite 
hot; then further add two eggs, one at a time, 
mix very quickly, and pour it on a dish to 
cool ; next roll it into the shape of small eggs, 
then in flour, ‘ egg ’ them, and bread-crum 
them ; lastly, fry in abundance of fat to a nice 
yellovy colour, and serve either plain, or with 
any sharp or other savoury sauce -you fancy. 
Innumerable dishes can be made in this way ; 
in fact, from everything that is eatable, and 
at any season of the year — from the remains 
of meat, ponltry, game, fish, vegetables, &c. 
dSre same can be done with chopped, dried, 
or preserved fruits, simply using a £ lb. more 
bread, and sifting powdered sugar and cinna- 
mon over them. Cream may also be used for 
fruit, or curds. 

Fritters are also (and more commonly) fried 
in ordinary batter, instead of bread- crams. 
“There is no end to what may be done with 
these receipts.” “They can be ornamented 
and made worthy the table of the greatest 
epicure, if the bread be soaked in cream, 
and spirits or liquor introduced into them.” 
(Soyer.) 

2. Mrs. Run dell : — a, (Apple fritters.) 
See Fruit fritters. 

1. (Buckwheat fritters, B. cakes, Bock- 
I-NG-S.) Made by beating up buckwheat flour 
to a batter with some warm milk, adding a 
little yeast, letting it rise before the fire for 
30 or 40 minutes, then heating in some eggs 
and milk or warm water, as required, and 
frying them like pancakes. Buckwheat frit- 
ters, when well prepared, are excellent. Made 
without eggs, and served up with molasses, 
they form a common dish in almost every 
breakfast in North America. 


c. (Curl fritters.) From dried curd, 
beaten with yolk of egg and a little flour, and 
flavoured with nutmeg. 

d. (French fritters.) Common pancakes, 
beaten up with esrgs, almonds, and flavouring 
sugar, orailge -flower Water, and nutmeg), and 
the paste dropped into a stew- or frying-pan 
half full of boiling lard, so as to form cakes 
the size of large nuts, which are cooked till 
brown. 

e. (Fruit fritters*) From the sliced fruits, 
with rich hatter. 

/. (Soufflie fritters.) Rich pancakes, 
flavoured with lemon. 

g. (Spanish fritters.) From slices of 
French rolls soaked in a mixture of cream/ 
eggs, sugar, and spices, and fried brown. 

FROG. The esculent variety, in Europe, is 
the common green or gibbous ‘frog, the Rana 
esculenta of Linnmus. As an aliment, it is 
much esteemed on the Continent. Its liver is 
among the simples of the Ph. L. 1618, and was 
once considered a useful remedy in certain 
forms of ague. 

FROST-BITES. When those parts of the 
body in which the circulation of the blood is 
most languid are exposed to extreme cold, they * 
quickly become frozen, or, as it is called, * frost 
bitten/ The fingers, toes, ears, nose* and chin, 
are most liable to this attack. The remedy is 
long-continued friction with the hands or cold 
flannel, avoiding the fire* or even a heated apart- 
ment* 

FRUIT. SyUi Fructus, L* Among bo- 
tanists, this is the mature ovary or pistil, con- 
taining the ripened ovules or seeds. In fami- 
liar language, the term is applied to any 
product of a plant containing the seed, more 
especially those that are eatable. 

Fruits aye extensively employed as articles 
of diet by man, both as luxuries and nutri- 
ment. The fruit of the cereals furnishes our 
daily bread; that of the vine gives ns the 
well-known beverage, wine, whilst other va- 
rieties enrich our'desserts, and provide ns with 
some of our most valuable condiments and 
aromatics. The acidulous and subacid fruits 
are antiseptic, aperient, attenuanfc, diuretic, 
and refrigerant. They afford little nourish- 
ment, and are apt to promote diarrhcea and 
flatulency. They are, however, occasionally 
exhibited medicinally, in putrid affections, and 
are often useful in bilious and dyspeptic com- 
plaints. The farinaceous fruits (g#nn), as 
already stated, furnish the principal and most 
useful portion of the food of man. The oleo- 
farinaceous (nuts, &e.) are less wholesome and 
less easy of digestion £han those purely fari- 
naceous. The saccharine fruits, or those 
abounding in sugar, are nutritious and laxa- 
tive, but are apt to ferment and disagree with 
delicate stomachs when eaten in excess. Stone 
fruits are more difficult of digestion than the 
other varieties, and are very apt to disorder 
the stomach and bowels. 

As ’ a rule, fruit should never be eaten in 
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FUMING LIQUORS— FUSEL OIL. 


maiic oil produced. The cup is tlien filled with 
hot water, and the steam conveyed to the 
affected side of the month. 

FtriCTGr LIQUORS. See Ammonium 
Sulehydrate, Arsenic Trichloride, Tin 
Bichloride, &c. 

FUNGT. In botany t a natural order of cel- 
lular plants, producing their fructification in 
the air ; growing in or upon decaying or living 
organic substances, and nourished through 
then* vegetative structure called the spawn 
or mycelium. Fungi have very variable pro- 
perties. Some are medical, others edible, 
others are deadly poisons. The various diseases 
of plants known as blight, mildew, rust, smut, 
vine-mildew, potato-disease, ergot, &e., are 
either caused by or accelerated by the agency 
of fungi. See Agaric, Mushroom, &c. 

FUS/NACE, An enclosed fireplace for ob- 
taining a high degree of heat. Furnaces vary 
much in construction and size, according to 
the particular manufacture in which they are 
employed. They may be broadly divided into 
two classes*— ‘WInd-eurnaces and blast-eur- 
NACES. In the former a high temperature is 
c produced without the aid of bellows by means 
of a powerful draught. In the latter heated 
air is blown in through a pipe or pipes at the 
bottom. For many metallurgic and large 
chemical operations reverberatory eurnaces 
are employed. A furnace of this kind is usu- 
ally long, with a low roof to keep down the 
flame and hot air upon the ‘hearth* or space 
between the fireplace and the flue. 1 For the 
smaller operations in chefnistry, a variety of 
furnaces have been invented, and the introduc- 
tion of coal gas as a fuel by Deville, Griffin, 
Gore, and others, has wrought a complete 
change in the arrangements ot the c laboratory. 
The gas-eurnaces of Mr. J. X Griffin are 
adapted for almost every operation performed 
by the aid of heat* Those more recently in- 
troduced by Mr. W. Gore are very compact 
and portable, and will rapidly produce a ‘white 
heat/ without the help of bellows or high 
chimney, by means of ordinary coal gas and 
atmospheric air. The first and smallest size 
consmnes 33 cubic feet of gas (vajpe seven 
farthings) per hour, and is suitable for assayers, 
jewellers, analytical chemists, experimentalists, 
dentists, and others. It is capable of fusing 
eight ounces of copper or six ounces of cast 
iron ; popper begins to melt in it in about 
twelve minutes from the time of lighting. 
The second-sized one consumes about twice 
that quantity of gas, is suitable for manufac- 
turing jewellers generally, and for a great va- 
riety ot practical persons who require to melt 
small quantities of gold, silver, copper, german 
silver, brass, cast iron, glass, and other sub- 
stances, or require a small crucible heated to 
high temperatures. It is capable of melting 
45 ounces of copper, of 40 ounces of cast iron, 
and with its heat up it melts one pound of 

m ** * see So - 

* 


copper in eight minutes ; copper begins^ to 
melt in about twenty minutes from the time 
of lighting. See Assaying, Chimneys, Cop- 
per, Crucible, Fuel, &c. 

FUS/EISHDTG. It is essential for the sake 
of neatness, and for a pleasing effect to the 
eye, that there should he a harmony of colours, 
and also a similarity of style, in the main arti- 
cles of furniture. The tints of the carpet, 
of the paper or paint of the walls, and of the 
window- curtains, should he all in harmony in 
each room; that is, either possess a general 
resemblance of colour, or various colours in 
pleasing contrast and harmony with each other. 
If the preponderating colour of the curtains is 
scarlet, and the colour of the walls or carpet 
blue, a most inharmonious and unpleasing effect 
is produced; hut brown and green, or green 
and gold, will he in harmony, and may, there- 
fore, he placed together. Carpets being the 
most expensive articles, it is safest to buy them 
first, and then to let their colour guide us in 
the tone and style of the curtains, papOr- 
hangings, chair-covers, hearth-rugs, and the 
various minor articles. It is also economical 
to buy carpets of the same pattern for several 
rooms, because in the event of removal to a 
house with different sized apartments, a piece 
of one carpet may he taken to alter the size of 
another. 

FUR'UITURE. See French Polishing, 
Oil, Polish, Varnish, &c. / 

FURS. Of these the most valuable are 
Ermine and Sable. Fur skins, when) unpre- 
pared, or merely dried, go under thejpame of 
‘ Peltry/ (Brande.) 

Furs may he preserved from moths and other 
insects by placing a little colocynth pulp (hitter 
apple), or spice (cloves, pimento, &c.), wrapped 
in muslin, among them; or they may be washed 
in a very weak solution of corrosive sublimate 
in warm water (10 or 15 grs. to the pint), and 
afterwards carefully dried. As well as every 
other speteies of clothing, they should be kept 
in a clean, dry place. 

FUSEL-OIL. Syn. Fousel oil, Potato- 
oil, Oil oe potato spirit, Grain oil, Grain- 
spirit oil, Marc-brandy oil. Crude hy- 
drated 0£YDE oe amyl. Source* An offen- 
sive, strong-smelling oil, produced along with 
alcohol during the fermentation of grain, pota- 
toes, &c., on the large scale, and which gives 
the peculiar and disagreeable flavour and odour 
to raw whiskey. It is found chiefly in the last 
portion of the spirit which passes over, called 
the ‘faints/ to which it imparts its charac- 
teristic odour and flavour. By rectifying the . 
faints at a very gentle heat, most of the alcohol 
and water first pass over together with only a 
little fusel oil, whilst the latter forms the resi- 
duum in the still. Various names (as above) 
are given to the crude oil thus .obtained, 
according to its source. In each case it essen- 
tially consists of hydrated oxide of amyl, but 
trifling and variable quantities of other organic 
compounds are mixed with it, which slightly 
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mocfity its character, more particularly its odour 
and flavour. The oil of potato spirit is the 
purest form of crude fusel oil. 

Ohs. The exertions of the distiller are di- 
rected, as much as possible, to lessen the forma- 
tion of fusel oil during the fermentation of his 
‘ worts/ and to eliminate, during the distilla- 
tion and rectification of his liquors, the greatest 
possible proportion of that with which they 
may he contaminated. 

Prop., Sfc. Fusel oil is a nearly colourless 
volatile liquid, with a rather high boiling-point, 
a durable, penetrating, offensive smell, and an 
acrid, burning taste ; when swallowed, it occa- 
sions nausea, giddiness, headache, &c.; in 
slightly larger quantities, vomiting, delirium, 
oppressive respiration, and lessened sensibility 
to pain ; its vapour also produces these effects. 
In quantity, it is a narcotic poison. The greater 
intoxicating power of whiskey, more especially 
that from raw grain, than other spirit, is due 
to the larger quantity of fusel oil which it 
contains. This appears to he well known to 
the low r er class of whiskey drinkers in these 
countries, and to the consumers of corn brandy 
in some of the northern parts of Europe. The 
last are said to frequently demand to he 
served with “ a glass of good fusel.” In Eng- 
land fusel oil is chiefly used for lamps and var- 
nishes. 

Purifio. The amylic alcohol (alcohol 
AMYL icuM) of the Dublin College is thus pre- 
pared. Introduce the ordinary fusel oil of the 
distilleries into a small still or retort, connected 
with a condenser, and apply heat ; as soon as 
the oil begins to flow over, nnmixed with water, 
the receiver should be changed, aud the distil- 
lation resumed, and carried nearly to dryness ; 
the product in the second receiver, and the 
oily matter which separates from the water in 
the first receiver, are to he reserved for use. 
It is employed in the preparation of YALE- ! 
rianate oe sola. See Amyl, Hydrate. 

FB'SIBLE ALLOY'. Syn. Fusible metal. 
'Prep. 1. Bismuth, 2 parts ; lead, 5 parts ; tin, 
3 parts. Melts in boiling water. 

2. (D’Arcetfs.) Bismuth, S parts; lead, 5 
parts ; tin, 3 parts. Melts below 212° Fahr. 

3, (Walker.) Bismuth 8, tin 4, lead 5 
parts *, antimony, 1 part. The metals should be 
repeatedly melted and poured into drops, until 
they are well mixed. 

4. (Onion's.) Lead, 3 parts ; tin, 2 parts ; 
bismuth, 5 parts. Melts at 19'7° Fahr. 

5, To the last, after removing it from the 
fire, add of quicksilver (warm), 1 part. Liquid 
at 172°, solid at 140° Fahr. 

Ohs. The first four of the above are used to 
make toy-spoons, to surprise children by their 
melting in hot liquors. A little mercury may 
be added to lower their melting-points. Nos. 2 
and 3 are specially adapted for making elec- 
teotype moulds. The beautiful casts of the 
French medals known to all electrotypers as 
Clichee moulds are In the alloy No. 3. The 
above alloys are also used to form pencils for 


writing on asses’ skin, or paper prepared by- 
rubbing burnt hartshorn into it, &c. ; also as a 
metal bath in the laboratory. The last is 
used fo^ anatomical injections. 

FU'SIGIL Syn. Fusio, L. The liquefaction 
of solid bodies by the action of heat. The 
term aqueous pusion has been applied to the 
melting of salts in their combined water when 
heated ; and the term igneous eusion, to the 
liquefaction of bodies by heat alone. 

The vessels in which substances are fused are 
formed of various materials and shapes, accord- 
ing to the properties of the solid operated on, 
and principally with reference to the degree of 
heat required for its fusion. In every ease the 
containing vessel should be capable of sustain- 
ing the proper degree of heat, without either 
melting or cracking, and should also be unacted 
on by the substances melted in them. See 
Ceuciele, Furnace, &c. 

FXJS'TIC. Syn. Fustic wood. Two dis- 
tich dye-stuffs are known by this name, hut 
are distinguished by the adjectives ‘ old’ aud 
‘young. 5 

Old Fustic. Syn. Bois jaune, Fr. The 
wood of the Mackira tinetoria. Its decoc-. 
tion dyes woollens yellow of different shades, 
according to the ‘mordant. 5 Alum, tartar, 
and spirits of tin brighten the tint; acetate 
and sulphate of iron and common salt darken 
it ; with sulphate of iron it gives olives and 
browns ; with the indigo vat and sulphate of 
indigo green. These colours are very perma- 
nent. Its yellow turns on the lemon when 
pale, and on the orange when darker. 1 lb. of 
old fustic will dye 3 to 5 lbs. *of wool. 

Young Fustic. Syn. Yellow rustic; 
Fustet, Fr. The wood of the Rhus Cotinus 
or Venice sumach. It gives a yellow turning 
on the grSen, hut its colours are not very per- 
manent. It is chiefly used in combination 
with other dye-stuffs. 

* 

GAL'BAUUM. Syn. Gum galbanum; Gal- 
banum (B. P.), L. “A gum-resin derived from 
an unascertained umb^Jhferous plant. In irre- 
gular tears about the size of a pea, usually 
agglutinated into masses ; of a greenish-yellow 
colour, translucent, having a strong disagree- 
able odour, and an acrid bitter taste. 55 (B. P.) 
Its properties are similar to the other fetid 
antispasmodic gum-resins* It ranks between 
ASSAPCBTIDA and AMMONIACUM. * 

Strained Galbanum. Syn. Prepared gal- 
BANUM ; GALBANUM COLATUM, G. PRJ3PARA- 
tum (Ph. L.), L. From crude galbanum, as 
prepared ammoniacum. Formerly the com- 
mon practice was to melt it in the dry state, 
by heat cautiously and quickly applied, and to 
strain it through a piece of coarse canvas 
stretched across a wooden frame or ‘horse. 5 , 
The ‘ strained galbanum 5 of the shops is seldom, 
pure. The following forms are current in 
the trade for its ‘ reduction/ this species of 
adulteration is technically termed ; , 
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1. Galbanum (true), 9 lbs. ; strain as above, 
then add, towards tlie end, black resin (clean), 
3 lbs. j and when the whole is melted, farther 
add of Venice turpentine, 2 lbs. — Product . 12 
lbs. 

2. Strained galbanum and black resin, of 
each, 6 lbs. ; melt, and add, of strained assa- 
foetida, 2 oz.; Venice turpentine, 3 lbs. — 
Prod. 14| lbs. 

Factitious Strained Galbanum. Syn. Gal- 
banum colatum eactitium, L. Prey. 1. 
From black resin, 4 lbs.; melt, and add of 
Venice turpentine, 2 lbs. ; assafcetida, 2! oz. ; 
oils of juniper and fennel, of each, 1! dr.; 
water, ! pint. 

2. As the last, adding soft soap, 5 oz. Some- 
times the small and 4 waste* of the chests are 
added to the above to improve them. 

GALL. Syn. Bile ; Bilis, Chole, Fel, L. 
A bitter fluid secreted by the liver; in part 
flowing into the intestines, and in part regur- 
gitating into the gall-bladder. Its uses in the 
animal economy appears to he — to separate tlie 
chyle from the chyme, to promote digestion of 
oleaginous substances, and to assist in exciting 
e the peristaltic action of the intestines. The 
fames appear to owe their colour chiefly to the 
presence of bile, since, without, they appear of 
a dirty pipe-clay colout. 

The gall of various animals was formerly 
used in medicine. From whatever source it 
was obtained, it was believed to be calefacient, 
desiccant, detergent, discutient, and parturi- 
facient; but besides these properties, each va- 
riety was conceived to possess virtues peculiarly 
its own. Thus, bear-gall (fel ursi) was reputed 
.anti- epileptic; eel-gall (fel anguillarum) par- 
turifacient ; hare-gall (fel leporis), “good in 
cataract f and ox- gall (fel bovis), “sovereign 
against stiff joints, rheumatics, angry ulcers, 
and stomach colics,” The gall of the bat, 
goat, hen, hog, partridge, siluris, &c., were also 
employed as remedies. At the present time 
ox-gall is the only one used j,n medicine and 
the arts. 

Ox-gall has been recently reintroduced into 
medicine by Dr. Allnatt and others, and in 
certain cases of dyspepSia and biliary derange- 
ment appears to be a valuable remedy.* 

Crude ox-gall is extensively employed by 
the scourers of woollen, cloth, clothes reno- 
vators, &c. It rapidly extracts grease and oil 
from textile fabrics, without injuring the 
colour. <See Constipation, Dyspepsia, Ox- 
ga lx* 4c. 

Gall, Glass. See Sandiveb, 

GAL'LATE. Syn. Gallas, L. A salt of 
gallic acid. The alkaliffe gallates are soluble. 
They rapidly suffer decomposition in the pre- 
sence of excess of the base, and the liquor 
gradually acquires a blackish colour. The 
gallates of most of the other metallic oxides 
are insoluble. 

GALLIC ACID. H 3 C 7 II a O- , Aq. Syn. Aci- 
BUM gallic oia: (B. P.), L. “A crystalline 
prepared from g;Uls.” (B, P. L.) It may 


b8 also obtained from other vegetable sub- 
stances. It appears to be a product of the 
oxidation of tannic acid, and probably does not 
exist ready formed in recent vegetables. 

Prey. 1. (Dumas.) Nut-galls, reduced to 
powder, are moistened with water, and exposed 
to the action of the air, in a warm situation 
(say 70° to 80.° Fahr.), for two or three months, 
adding more water, from time to time, to make 
up for that lost by evaporation. At the end 
of the above period the mouldy, dark-coloured 
mass is strongly pressed in a cloth, and the 
solid portion hoiled in a considerable quantity 
of water. The solution (Altered whilst hot) 
deposits, on cooling, crystals of gallic acid, 
which, after being thoroughly drained and 
pressed dry between bibulous paper, are puri- 
fied by boiling them along with about |th 
of their weight of prepared animal char- 
coal, in 8 parts of water, and filtering, &e., as 
before. 

2. (Graham.) A strong infusion or decoc- 
tion of galls is ‘ precipitated with sulphuric 
acid, ill the cold ; the resulting thick mass is 
mixed with dilute sulphuric acid (cold), and 
the liquid expressed ; the ‘ marc* is next treated 
with sulphuric acid, diluted with twice it i 
weight of water, and after boiling the mixture 
for some minutes, the whole is allowed to 
cool; the resulting crystals are purified as 
before. 

3. (Liebig.) A strong aqueous solution of 
tannic acid (tannin) is added to sulphuric acid, 
as long as a precipitate falls; the powder is 
collected, washed, and dissolved by the aid of 
heat in dilute sulphuric acid; the solution, 
after being boiled for a few minutes, deposits, 
on cooling, crystals of gallic acid in consider- 
able quantity. 

4. (Scheele.) A filtered decoction of galls 
is exposed for some months in an open vessel ; 
after a time it grows mouldy, and becomes 
covered with a thick, glutinous pellicle; in 
two or three months the sides of the vessel 
and the under portion of the pellicle are found 
to be covered with small yellow crystals of 
gallic acid, which are purified as directed above. 
(See No. I.) 

5. (Ph. D„ B, P.) The Dublin Ph. contains 
two formulas for gallip acid, the one being based 
on that of Dumas or Scheele, the other on that 
of Graham or Liebig. — a. From galls (in 
coarse powder), 1 lb. ; water, q. s. to make a 
stiff paste; a porcelain dish is ordered, and 
the exposure in the moistened condition is to 
be continued for 6 weeks; the solution of the 
first crop of crystals is to be made in 10 fl. oz. 
of boiling water, and when the filtrate has 
cooled to 80° Fahr,, it is to be poured off from 
the crystals which have formed, which are 
then to be washed with ice-cold water, 3 fl. 
oz., and dried — first in blotting-paper, and 
finally by a steam or water heat. By boiling 
the undissolved portion of the galls with 45 
fi. oz. of fresh water, more crystals may be 
obtained. 
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b. Powdered gall-nuts, 1 lb., are steeped for 
hours iu water, 1 pint, and after being 
placed in a porcelain displacement apparatus, 
are treated with water, 1£ pint, added in suc- 
cessive portions ; oil of vitriol, 5 fl. oz., diluted 
with an equal volume of water, and allowed to 
cool, is now added to the percolated infusion, 
and after thorough admixture, the liquid is 
filtered from the viscid precipitate which 
forms ,* oil of vitriol, 5 fl. oz. (diluted as before), 
is then added to the filtrate ; the precipitates, 
enveloped in calico, are submitted to powerful 
pressure, and subsequently dissolved in oil of 
vitriol, 16 fl. oz., previously diluted with 
water, 56 fl. oz. ; the solution is boiled for 20 
minutes, and set aside for a week ; at the end 
of this time the deposit which forms is dis- 
solved in three times its weight of boiling 
water, and the solution treated as before. 

Prop. Gallic acid forms small, feathery, 
and nearly colourless crystals, which have a 
beautiful silky lustre ; that of commerce is 
usually of a pale-yellow colour; it is soluble in 
100 parts of cold water, and in 3 parts of boil- 
ing water; it is also soluble in alcohol, and 
slightly so in ether; the aqueous solution is 
decomposed by exposure to the air ; dissolved 
in hot oil of vitriol, it forms a deep, rich, red 
solution, which, when thrown into water, drops 
the gallic acid, deprived of some of its water. 
This substance is soluble in the alkalies, and 
dyes cloth like madder. When strongly 
heated, gallic acid is converted into meta- 
gallic acid, or into pyrogallic acid, accord- 
ing to the manner in which the heat is 
applied. 

Tests. Gallic acid is distinguished from 
tannic acid by not affecting solutions of 
gelatin, the protosalts of iron, or the salts of 
the alkaloids, and by giving a deep bluish- 
black precipitate with the sesquisalts of iron, 
which disappears when the liquid is heated. 
It is distinguished from pyrogallic acid hy 
its inferior solubility in water, and by its not 
affecting the solutions of the protosalts of iron. 
To detect gallic acid mixed with tannic acid, 
the latter should be removed, either by di- 
gesting the substance in ether, or by im- 
mersing for some time in its solution a piece of 
skin depilated by lime, previously to applying 
the tests. 

Pur. Free from colour; decomposed by 
heat ; soluble in water and in rectified spirit. 
It turns preparations of the sesquioxide of 
iron, dissolved in water, of a bluish-black 
colour, but throws down nothing from a solu- 
tion of isinglass. 

Uses, Sfe. The principal use of pure gallic 
acid is in the art of photography. It has re- 
cently been employed in medicine , as an in- 
ternal astringent, in doses of 3 to 10 grs., 
thrice a day, or oftener; in haemorrhage and 
fluxes, as well as for checking the night sweats 
in phthisis. Di\ Todd says, that in all cases 
of internal haemorrhage, or haemorrhagic ten- 
dency, it is the best astringent or styptic we 
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possess. As an external astringent, it is greatly 
inferior to tannic acid. It has been given m 
doses of 15 to 30 grs. in tape-worm, “but 
without any benefit.” (Pereira.) 

Purification. Gallic acid, as obtained by 
either of the above forms, is never quite pure; 
but it may be rendered absolutely pure by com- 
bining it with oxide of lead, and decomposing 
the compound (gallate of lead) by sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The sulphuret of lead acts like 
animal charcoal in removing the colour. (Lie- 
big.) Commercial gallic acid “may be ren- 
dered nearly white hy dissolving it in 20 times 
its weight of boiling distilled water, and caus- 
ing the solution to traverse a stratum of pre- 
pared animal charcoal, spread upon a calico 
filter. When the liquid passes through colour- 
less, it should r be evaporated to I-6th its 
volume, and then suffered to cool, in order 
to the separation of the crystallised acid.” 
(Ph. D.) 

GALLIC PEEMENTATIOH. This name 
has been given to the peculiar process by 
which tannic acid is converted into gallic acid, 
under the joint influence of moisture and 
atmospheric oxygen. According to the re- 
searches of M. Antoine Laroeque, the peculiar 
ferment of nut-galls which operates this 
change also converts si*gar into alcohol and 
carbonic acid, in the same way as yeast does; 
whilst beer yeast, muscular flesh, and caseous 
matter, change tannin into gallic acid. The 
similarity of the gallic and vinous fermenta- 
tion may hence be reasonably inferred. 

GALLS. Syn. Gall-nuts, JSTut-galls ; 
Galla (B. P.) ; Galla: (Ph. E.). “ Excres- 

cences on Quercus infectoria caused by the 
puncture and deposited ova of Diplolepis 
Gall® tinctorial? The best galls are bluish- 
black, heavy, and not yet perforated; in- 
tensely astringent. They are imported from 
Aleppo, and are known in commerce as black 
or blue galls (galla: nigea;, g. ccebula:). The 
next quality is termed, from their colour, green 
galls (galla: YikxnEs). Both are gathered 
before the insect has escaped, and are styptic 
and powerfully astringent. White galls 
(galla; alba:) are lighter, less astringent, and 
inferior.’* 

Uses, Sfc. Galls are extensively employed in 
the art of dyeing, and constitute one of the 
principal ingredients in all the shades of black, 
and are also employed to fix or improve several 
other colours. A decoction of galls, to which 
a little green copperas and gum arabic has 
been added, forms common writing ink* In 
medicine , they are usechas au astringent, in 
haemorrhages and flux«3, in doses of TO to 20 
grs. ; and topically, under the form of infusion 
or decoction, as a gargle in relaxation of the 
uvula; as an injection in gleet and leucor- 
rhoea; as a lotion or fomentation in flabby 
ulcers, prolapsus ani, &e. ; and as an ointment 
in piles, watery ulcers, &e. The infusion or 
decoction is also used as an antidote to poison- 
ing by the and! w-a$ ^uerly given 
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as a tonic in interm it tents. See Gallic Acid, 

Ike, &c. 

GALI/STOHE. Si/a. Calculus biliosus, C. 
CYSTicus boyikus, L. Formed in tlie gall- 
bladder of neat cattle in winter, when they are 
fed upon dry food. Used as a yellow pigment, 
and in medicine. — Dose. I gr. ; in dyspepsia 
and flatulency. See Calculus. 

GALVANIZED IEOH, See Iroh and Zinc- 

IKG, 

GAM'BOGE. 'Syn. (Camboge ; Cambogia,L. 
B. P.) Gambogia, L. “ A gum-resin obtained 
from Gareinia Morelia” (B. P.) Gamboge 
is an active hydragogue and drastic purgative, 
which occasionally proves useful in torpor of 
the abdominal and pelvic viscera ; but which 
is highly dangerous in an irritable or inflam- 
matory state of the stomach or bowels, and 
during pregnancy. It is very apt to induce 
nausea and vomiting. In large quantities it 
is a violent poison. “The deaths which have 
occurred from the use of enormous quantities 
of Morrison’s pills, are mainly ascribable to 
the gamboge contained in those medicines.” 
(Pereira.) — Dose. 1 to 5 grs., made into pills 
* or mixture, every 4 to 6 hours ; in obstinate 
constipation, in dropsies, in apoplexy and like 
cerebral affections, and in worms (especially 
tape- worm), either alone or combined with other 
cathartics. See Combouxd Extract op Co- 
LOCYKTH. 

GAN^GBENE, See Mortipicatiox, 

GAN'TEINE. A composition used to clean 
kid and other leather gloves. 

Prep. I, (M. Buhan.) Curd soap (in small 
shavings), 1 part; water, 3 parts; mix with 
heat, and stir in of essence of citron, 1 part. 

2. (Sapokine, — Duvignau.) Soap (in pow- 
der), 250 parts; water, 155 parts; dissolve 
with heat, cool, and add, of ecw dejavelle , 165 
parts, solution of ammonia, 10 parts, and rub 
the whole to a smooth paste. Patent. A 
small portion of either of the above is rubbed 
over the glove with a piece'of flannel (always 
in one direction), until it is sufficiently clean. 
See Gloves. 

GJ&AFCINE, S& Madder Red. 

GARDENING. See Horticulture. 

GAB'GLE. Syn. Gargarism, Throat- 
wash; Gargarisma, Gargarismus, Garga- 
eismum, L. A liquid medicine applied to the 
back part of the mouth or upper part of the 
throat. Gargles are applied by allowing a 
small mouthful to run ns much as possible { 
over the affected part, by holding the head 
backward?, and breathing through it, by 
which means the liquid is agitated and its 
action promoted. 

Gargles ore not to he swallowed. It often 
happens, however, that patients, either by 
accident or from negligence, do swallow a 
certain quantity, notwithstanding the instruct 
turns given them to the contrary. Care should 
taken to avoid making gargles of 
fehCa substances as may occasion unpleasant. 


symptoms in small doses, though they may not, 
perhaps, amount to poisoning. 

Gargles usually have for their basis either , 
simple water, or milk, wine, or vinegar, diluted 
with water, to which, in both cases, sugar, 
honey, or syrup, is generally added. . Their 
other ingredients vary with the indication, 
but must, in all cases, be either in the liquid 
form, or soluble in the liquid used as tlio> 
excipient. 

Gargles are commonly dispensed in mixture 
bottles. The quantity used at a time, under 
ordinary circumstances, may he about 2-3rds 
of a wine-glassful. 

Gargle. Syn. Gargarisma, G. commune, 
G. simblex, L. J Prep. 1. (St. B. Hosp.) 
Honey or honey of roses, fl. oz. ; strong 
vinegar, 2| fl. oz. ; barley water, 1 pint. 

2. (St. George’s.) Oxymel, 1 fl. dr. ; decoc- 
tion of barley, 5 fl. drs. In common sore 
throats, &c. The formulae of several other 
hospitals are similar. 

Gargle of Acetate of Ammo^nia. Syn. 
Gaegarisms ammohe acetatis, L. Prep. 
(Wendt.) Solution of acetate of ammonia and 
honey of roses, of each, 1 fl. oz. ; elder-flower 
water, 8 fl. oz. ; mix. In the ulcerated sore 
throat of scarlet fever. 

Gargle of Acetic Acid. Syn. Oxymel gar- 
gle,* Gargarisma acidi acetioi, L. Prep. 

1. (St. B. Hosp.) Acetic acid, 1 dr. ; oxymel, 

2 fl. drs. ; water to make up 4 fl. oz. 

2. Barley water, 12 fl. oz. ; acetic acid, 

fl. oz. ; honey, 6 drs. Antiseptic. For sore 
throat. 

Gargle of Ahum. Syn. Gargarisma alu- 
mixis, L. Prep. 1. (Augustin.) Oak-bark 
(in powder), 1 oz. ; water, 1£ pint ; boil to a 
pint. Alter, cool, and add, of alum, f dr.; 
brandy, 2 fl. oz. In inflammation of the mouth 
and throat. 

^ 2. (Cavarra.) Alum, 3 drs. ; , water, 6 fl. oz. ; 
dissolve. In offensive breath. 

3. (Foy.) Alum, 1 dr. ; tincture of myrrh, 

2 fl. drs.; tincture of bark, 4 fl. drs. ; honey of 
roses, 2 oz.; laudanum, 20 drops ; wine, f pint. 
Tn scurvy. 

4. (Grant.) Alum, 1 oz.; tincture of myrrh, 
i fl. oz. ; peppermint water ; 7 fl. oz. In relaxa- 
tion of the uvula, &c. 

5. (Mid. Hosp.) Alum, 1 dr.; honey, 2 drs.; 
water to make 6 fl. oz. As No. 4. 

6. (P. Cod.) Alum, 40 grs. ; honey of roses, 

1 oz. ; infusion of roses, 6 fl. oz. As the last. 

7. (Batier.) Alum, 1 oz. ; infusion of red 
roses and barley water, of each, 3 fl. oz. ; honey 
of roses, 2 oz. As No. 4. 

8. (Westm. Hosp.) Alum, 1 dr.; dilute 
sulphuric acid, 1 fl. dr. ; treacle, 4 drs. ; water 
to 15 fl. oz, 

9. (Ph. Wirtem.) Alum and nitre, of each, 

3 oz. ; creamy of tartar, 4 oz.; dilute acetic 
acid, 4 lbs.; dissolve, evaporate to dryness, and 
powder the residuum. For use, i oz. of the 
powder is dissolved in water, 8 fl. oz. Highly 
recommended in inflammation of the fauces 
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and tonsils. This forms Zobel’s * Specific foe 
quinsy.’ 

Gar'gle, Antiscorbutic. Syn. Gaegaeisma 
antiscorbuticum, L. JPrep. (P. Cod.) Bitter 
species, 1 dr. ; boiling water, 8 oz. ; macerate 
1 hour, strain, and add, syrup of honey, 2 oz . ; 
antiscorbutic tincture, 1 oz. 

Gargle, Antiseptic. Syn. Gaegaeisma 
antiseftioum, L. Prep. (Fr. Hosp.) Decoc- 
tion of baric, 6 oz. ; camphor, 20 grs. ; sal-am- 
moniac, 12 grs. In putrid sore throat, &c. 

Gargle, Astrin'gent. Syn. Gaegaeisma 
astbingens, L. Prep. 1. (Collier.) Tincture 
of galls, 2 ft drs. ,* honey, £ oz. ; water, 6 il. oz. 
In relaxation of the uvula and fauces. 

2. (Collier.) Honey, 4 drs.; tincture of 
myrrh, 3 drs.; powdered alum, 40 grs.; com- 
pound infusion of roses, 5| fl. oz. As the last, 
and in fetid sore throat. 

3. (Sir A, Cooper.) Alum, 2 drs. ; decoction 
of bark, 12 oz. ; honey of roses, 1£ oz. 

4. (Dr. A. T. Thomson.) Infusion of roses, 
7 fl. oz.; dilute sulphuric acid, lfl.dr.; tincture 
of catechu, 6 fl. drs. ; laudanum, If fl. dr. For 
relaxation of the uvula. See Gaegle of 
Alum. 

Gargle of Bo"rax. Syn. Gaegaeisma bo- 
eacis, L. Prep. 1 . (Ellis.) Borax, 1 dr. ; 
tincture of myrrh, 4 fl. drs. j clarified honey, 
1 fl. oz. ; rose water, 4 fl. oz. 

2. (Fr. Hosp.) Borax, 2 drs.; honey or capil- 
Jaire, 1 oz, ; rose water, 7 fl. oz. 

3. (Guy’s Hosp.) Borax, 2 drs.; honey of 
roses, 1 oz. ; barley water, 7 fl. oz. 

4. (Mid. Hosp.) Borax, 1 dr. ; simple oxy- 
mel, 2 drs. ; water, to make 3 fl. oz. The above 
are used in thrush or aphthous sore mouth, 
ptyalism, &c. 

Gargle of Cap'sicum. Syn. Gaeg-le of 

CAYENNE PEPPEE; GAEGAEISMA CAPSICI, L. 
Prep. 1. (Dr. Griffith.) Tincture of capsicum, 
J fl. oz. ; rose water, 8 fl. oz. 

2, (St. B. Hosp.) — a . Capsicum, 3 drs.; com- 
mon salt, 1 oz. ; boiling water, 1 pint ; mace- 
rate for 12 hours, strain, and add of distilled 
vinegar, 1 pint. 

b. Tincture of capsicum, lfl. dr.; compound 
infusion of roses, 8 fl. oz. 

3. (IT. C. Hosp.) Tincture of capsicum, 
1 fl. dr.; honey 6 drs.; water to 4 fl. oz. Used 
in ulcerated sore throat, scarlet fever, &c. 

Gargle of Chlo"rate of Potas'sa. Syn. Gae- 
gaeisma POTASSJ5E CHLOEATIS, L. Prep. 
(Beasley.) Chlorate of potassa, 1 dr. ; honey 
of roses, 1 oz. ; water, 7 oz. Used in malig- 
nant sore throat, scarlatina, &c. 

Gargle of Chlo"ride of Lime. Syn. Gae- 
gaeisma CALCIS GHLORINAT2E, L. Prep . 
From chloride of lime, 1 dr.; water, | pint; 
agitate together for 10 minutes, filter through 
linen, and add of simple syrup, 1 fl. oz. Used 
in putrid sore throat, scarlet fever, &c. 

Gargle of Chloride of So'da. Syn. Gaega- 
eisma som chlorinate, L. Prep. 1. (Cop- 
land*) Liquor of chloride of soda, 12 fl. drs. ; 
honey, $ oz. ; water, 6 fl. oz. 
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2. (Hosp. Form.) Chlorinated solution of 
soda, 4 fl. drs. ; water to 4 fl. oz. Used as the 
last. 

Gargle of Chlorine Water. Syn. Gaega- 
eisma chloeinii, L. Prep. 1. (Fr. Hosp.) 
Chlorine water, f fl. oz. ; syrup, 1 fl. oz.; water, 
4* fl. oz. 

2. (Mid. Hosp.) Chlorine water, 2 fl. oz. ; 
distilled water, 10 fl. oz. Use. As the last. 

Gargle of Cincho'na Bark. Syn. Gaega- 
eisma cinohonje, L. Prep . 1. From decoc- 
tion of cinchona, 7 fl. oz. ,* simple oxymel, 1 
fl. oz. Antiseptic and astringent in relaxa- 
tion, &c. 

2. (Acidulated; Gaegaeisma cinchona 
acidus, L.) Hydrochloric acid, If fl. dr. ; 
honey, If oz. ; decoction of bark to make up 

5 fl. oz. 

Gargle, Com/mon. Syn. Gaegaeisma com- 
mune, L. Prep. 1. (Ed. Hosp.) Water, 

6 fl. oz. ; nitre, 1 dr. ; honey of roses, 1 oz. 
For ordinary sore throat, &c. 

2. (Loud. Hosp.) Alum, 1 dr. ; dilute sul- 
phuric acid, 2 fl. drs. ; tincture of myrrh, 4 fl. 
drs. ; water to 12 fl. oz. 

Gargle of Cy'anide of Mercury. Syn. Gab- , 
GAEISMA HYDRABGYBI CYANIDI, L. Prep. 1. 
(Brera.) Cyanide of mercury, 10 grs. ; honey 
of roses, 1 oz. ; barley -tfater, 1 pint. 

2. (Cullerier.) Cyanide of mercury, 10 grs. ; 
linseed tea, 1 pint. Used in the same cases as 
mercurial gargle. 

Determent Gargle. Syn. Gaegaeisma be- 
TEEGENS, L. Prep. 1. (P. Cod.) Alcohol- 

isecl sulphuric acid, 1 fl. dr. ; honey of roses, 

2 oz. ; barley water, 8 oz. 

2. (Dr. A. T. Thomson.) Nitre, 2 drs.; 
honey of roses, 4 fl. drs. ; infusion of roses, 5f 
fl. oz. In inflammatory sore throat. 

Emollient Gargle. Syn. Gaegaeisma 
emolliens, L. Prep , 1. (Buchan.) Marsh- 
mallow root, 1 oz. ; figs, 2 oz. ,* water, 1 quart ; 
boil to a pint and strain. Demulcent, sooth- 
ing. 

2. (Trousseau & Reveil.) Barley water, 

8 oz.; honey, If oz. Both are used in inflam- 
matory affections of th% throat and mouth. 

Gargle of Horseradish. Syn. Gaegaeisma 
aemoeacije, L. Prep. (Collier.) Compound 
spirit of horseradish, 1 fl. oz. ; honey, 2 oz.; 
water, 4 fl. oz. A good gargle for scurvy of 
the fauces and pharynx, vulgarly called the 
tf inward scurvy.’ 

Gargle of Hydrochloric Acid. Spi. Mu- 
riatic ACID GAEGLE ; GAEGAEISMA ACIDI 
hydrochlorioi, L. Prep. 1. (Guy’s Hosp.) 
Hydrochloric acid, 30 drops ; honey of roses, 

2 oz. ; barley water, 6 3. oz. 

2. (Ratier.) Hydrochloric acid, 2 fl, drs,; 
clarified honey, 2 n. oz. ; barley water, 1 pint. 

3. (St. B. Hosp.) Red-rose leaves, 2 drs, ; 
boiling water, 1 pint; hydrochloric acid, If 
fl. dr.; digest 1 hour, and strain. , In inflam- 
matory sore throat, ulcerations of the mouth, 
scarlet fever, &c. 

Gargle of Todine. Syn. Gaegaeisma iodinii, 
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L. Prep. 1. Iodine, 10 grs . ; iodide of potas- 
sium, 12 grs. ; rectified spirit and simple syrup. 

" ’ “ " ... el 11 7 .. .. 7 ... * . 


siuiii, iz grs. ; recuneu spirit ana simple syrup, 
of each, 1 fl. oz. ; water, 5 ll oz. In chronic 
enlargement of the tonsils, in scrofulous 
habits. 

^ 2. (Dr. Ross.) Tincture of iodine, 1£ fl. dr, ; 
tincture of opium, 1 fl. dr.; water, 6 fl. oz. 

3. (St. T. Hosp.) Compound tincture of 
iodine, 2 fl. drs, ; water, 5 fl. oz. In ulceration 
of the tonsils. 

Mercu"rial Gargle. Syn. Gaegabisma hy- 
DBABGYBI, G. MEECUBIALE, L. Prep. 1, 
(G, hyd. bichioeidi.) Corrosive sublimate, 
2 to 5 grs, ; barley water, 1 pint ; honey of 
roses, 2 fl. oz. For syphilitic ulcers in the 
throat. 

2. (Flench.) Calomel, 6 grs.; quicksilver, 
30 grs.; powdered gum, 3 drs.; syrup of pop- 
pies, i oz. ; triturate till the globules of metal 
disappear, and add of decoction of clematis, 26 
fl, oz. ; honey of roses, 1 oz. ; essence of myrrh, 
1 dr. (or tincture of myrrh, 1 fl. oz.). In 
syphilitic and putrid sore throat. 

Gargle of Myrrh. Syn. Gaegabisma 
MYBBH.E, Xi, Prep. 1. (Ainslie.) Tincture 
- myrrh, 6 fl, drs. ; vinegar, 1 fl. dr. ; honey of 
roses, fl, oz. ; barley water, 12 fl. oz. 

2. (Ph. Chirur.) Tincture of myrrh, | oz.; 
honey of roses, oz?; lime water, 6 fl. oz. 
In scarlatina and putrid sore throat. See 
Astbingekt Gaegle, &c. 

Gargle of RTtre. Syn. Gaegabisma salis 

KITE!, G. POTASS.® NITBATIS, L. Prep. 1. 

£ <J rs * •>* honey or syrup, £ oz.; rose 
wster, 5| fl. oz. 

% (Braude.) Nitre, 2 drs.; oxymel, 1 fl. 
oz.; barley water, 7 fl. 6z. In inflammatory 
sere throat. See Commok Gaegle. 

Gargle of Oak-Bark. Syn. Gaegabisma 
OOETIOIS QUEERS, L. Prep. 1. -Oak-hark, 

2 drs. ; boiling water, 6 fl. oz. ; macerate I 
hour, and strain. 

2. (Ellis.) Decoction of oak-bark, X pint; 
alum i dr.; brandy, 2 fl. oz. In chronic sore 
throat, relaxation of the uvula, &c. 

Gargle of Pel'litory. Syn. Gaegabisma 
PYEETEE r. Prep. 1 Pellitory root, 4 drs.; 
water, 16 fl* oz.; boil do 8 fl. oz., and add of 
liquor of ammonia, 2 fl. drs. 

Inf ? sionof Pellitory, Ipint; 
vinegar, 3 fl. oz. ; sal-ammoniac, 3 drs. To 

ulcers^ D2aturation ^ healing of throat 

G P*" G , a t ? saeis ma eosjj, 

G. BOSiEUK, L. Prep. (Kendrick.) Con- 
serve of roses, 3 oz. ; boiling water, 16 fl. oz • 
infnse 1 hoar; add of dilute sulphuric acid, 2 
fl# drs., and strain* Antiseptic, astringent * 
used m several indications. ° J 

« Gargle - Jb* Gae ® a ®isma sbieii- 

Watson.) * French £?. waterf* 

* oz ’ ln relaxations and salivation. 


Stimulant Gargle. Syn. Gaegabisma 

STImulaks, L. Prep. (Dr. Copland.) In- 
fusion of roses, fl. oz. ; dilute hydrochloric 
acid, 40 drops; tincture of capsicum, 1^- fl, 
drs.; honey, 3 drs. See Gaegle of Cap- 
sicum. 

Gargle of Tan'nin. Syn. Gaegabisma 

acidi takkici, L. Prep . 1. (Beral.) Tannin, 

1 dr.; honey of roses, 2 oz. ; rose water, 2 
fl. oz.; distilled water, 8 fl. oz. 

2. (Jannart.)^ As the last, but using only 
half the quantity of tannin. In salivation * 
and aphthous ulcerations. 

Gargle of Verdigris. Syn. Gaegabisma 

A2EUGINIS, G. CUPBI ACETATIS, L. Prep. 
(Guy s Hosp.) Oxymel of verdigris, 4 drs. ; 
houey of roses, 2 oz. ; barley water, 3^ fl. oz, 
Used as a detergent for ulcers in the throat. 
If swallowed, it produces violent vomiting 
The addition of 2£ oz. of water to the above 
produces a gargle sufficiently strong for most 
cases. 

Gargle of Vinegar. See Gaegle of Acetic 
Acid. 

Gargle of Zinc. Syn. Gaegabisma zikci, 
G. z sflphatis, L. Prep. (Dr. Copland.) 
Sulphate of zinc, 20 grs. ; oxymel, 1 fl. oz. ; 
rose water, 7 fl, oz. In aphthous sores, relaxa- 
tions, ulceration of the tonsils, &c. 

GAE'LIC. Syn. Allium, L. The Allium 
sativum of botanists. It is diaphoretic, diu- 
retic, expectorant, stimulant, and tonic; and 
externally, irritant, rubefacient, and even 
vesicant. Pose. & dr. to 1J dr. ; in enfeebled 
digestion, chronic diarrhoea, old chronic coughs 
atomc dropsies, and worms. An antispas! 
modie and counter-irritant liniment is made 
o* tUe j uice > which was formerly esteemed in 
chest diseases and infantile convulsions. A 
small clove of garlic, or a few drops of the 
juice, was formerly introduced into the ear iu 
certain forms of deafness. As a condiment, its 
properties resemble those of the onion, than 
winch it is much more powerful. 

. GAMTET. in mineralogy, one of the pre- 
cious stones or gems. The finest specimens of 
noble garnet (Syeiak or Oeiektal gasket) 
are brought from Pegu, According to chemi- 
cal analysis, the garnet is a double silicate of 
alumina and lime, coloured with iron and 
manganese. 

5*2®!? See Pastes. 

GARBM. [L.] A species of pickle or 
sauce prepared of fish, iA sta fc e of Mpien t 
putrefaction strongly salted and seasoned 
with aromatics. According to Pliny the 

p^pos^e. ^ 3 SP8CieS 0t l0bster 

S F 1 .- Fr. A permanently elastic 
aentorm fluid. In English, the term ‘X > 

tufe7oS\ reS f v t0 the gaseoils 

merivS £ he atmos P^ le > tat ^ for- 

meriy used as a synonym for < gas/ The win- 

pal gases are the elementary , bodies hv- 

errm£ D ’ e ¥° rine > ox yg® and nitrogen, and the 
compounds 'ammonia, carbonic adkh carbonic 
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oxide, carbur cited hydrogen, hydrochloric acid, 
pliosphoretted hydrogen, protoxide of nitrogen, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and sulphurous acid. 
See these substances under their respective 
heads. 

Gas. Spi . Coal gas, Illuminating g. 
The term e gas * is popularly applied to the 
important mixture of hydrocarbons produced 
by the destructive distillation of pit-coal, and 
now employed as a source of artificial light in 
most of large towns of Europe and America. 
The apparatus used in the manufacture of gas 
on the large scale consists essentially of a 
system of closed retorts of cast iron or fire- 
clay, the exit pipes from which communicate 
with an hydraulic main, in which the crude 
gas deposits part of its tar and ammoniacal- 
liquor. It passes thence into a series of con- 
densing pipes, wherein it deposits more of those 
impurities ; and thence into another series of 
vessels, called * scrubbers/ in which its 
mechanical purification is completed. It is 
then deprived of its carbonic acid and sulphu- 
retted hydrogen in lime-purifiers, and finally 
is drawn by exhausting apparatus into the 
gas-holders, passing on its way through beau- 
tiful and delicate apparatus, whereby the 
pressure and amount of gas arc regulated and 
registered. 

Coal gas consists of a mixture of the follow- 
ing bodies : 

Marsh gas (light carhonetted hydrogen). 

Olefiant gas (heavy „ „ ). 

Hydrogen. 

Carbonic oxide. 

Nitrogen. 

Vapours of liquid hydro-carbons. 

Vapour of bisulphide of carbon. 

The yield of gas, and also the illuminating ; 
power of the product, vary greatly with 
different kinds of coal. The average yield may 
be roughly estimated at 10,000 cubic feet of 
gas per ton of coal. 1 

The late Charles Mansfield proposed to 
increase the illuminating power of ordinary 
coal gas, and to render water gas or even atmo- 
spheric air luminiferous, by passing them 
through sponges or over trays containing 
mineral naphtha or benzole; and a patent was 
taken out for this purpose. The gas so 
treated imbibes or dissolves a portion of the 
liquid, and burns with increased brilliancy. ( 
The method of saturating the gas with the 
liquid hydrocarbon is as follows : — ■** The appa- 
ratus consists of a brass reservoir or chamber 
attached to the end of the gas-jape, near the 
burner. This reservoir may be in the shape 
of an oil-flask, made air-tight, with a screw- 
joint, or other means of suj)plying any highly 
volatile oil, turpentine, or mineral naphtha, 
and should he kept about half full. Into this 
reservoir the gas-pipe ascends a little above 
the surface of the oil ; a very small jet-pipe of 

1 for practical details respecting the manufacture of 
this product, see the article Coal gas m * lire’s Diction- 
ary of Arts, Manufactures, &c/ 


gas, regulated by a stop-cock, is branched off 
below this chamber, to supply a minute flame, 
so as to cause a sufficient evaporation from 
the oil to unite with the gas in the flask 
receiver. The whole is, of course, surmounted 
with the usual burner and lamp-glass/' 

The naphthalising of gas did not work well 
on a large ^ scale. Recently, however, an 
attempt was made to get up a company in 
England to work a French patented process, 
which differed only from that of Mansfield's 
in the substitution of another hydrocarbon 
(probably jx petroleum product) for benzol. 
The chemical and technical journals exposed 
M. Mongruel’s invention, and prevented the 
sinking of capital in a worthless undertaking. 
On a small scale, simple * naphthalisers 5 appear 
to work very well. 

The illuminating power of gas, as well as of 
other sources of light, may be directly ascer- 
tained by what is termed the 4 comparison of 
shadows/ or indirectly, and more con- 
veniently, by chemical analysis. 2 See Illu- 
mination. 

GAZ'OGENE. [Fr.] ’ Sgn. Aeeating ma- 
chine. A portable apparatus for aerating 
water and other liquids. Many forms have • 
been given to this instrument, but in all the 
principle is the same. Powders for generating 
carbonic acid gas are placed in a separate com- 
partment, and the liquid to be aerated in 
another. The two compartments are connected 
by a suitable tube, and a second tube, furnished 
with a spring tap, affords an exit for the 
aerated liquid. By the aid of the gazogene, 
water, wine, ale, &c., may in a few minutes be 
fully saturated with Carbonic acid gas, and so 
rendered brisk and piquant. By using fruit 
syrups, manufactured from English and foreign 
fruits, thq; most delicious aerated summer 
beverages can be made, resembling those So 
much esteemed by travellers in the South of 
Europe and the sea-board cities of the Western 
world. 

GSI/ATI3J. Spb. Gelatine; Gelatine, Fr. : 
Gelatina, L. Animal jelly, obtained by the 
action of heat on the organic tissue of the 
bones, tendons, and Kgaments, the cellular 
tissue, the skin, and the serous membranes, 
whilst in contact with water. Glue and size 
are coarse varieties of gelatin, prepared from 
hoofs, hides, skins, &c. ; and isinglass is a purer 
kind, obtained from the air-bladders and some 
other membranes of fish. m 

Prop, <!fc. Gelatin is insoluble in cold 
water, but dissolves with greater or less readi- 
ness on the application of heat, according to 
the source whence it obtained, and in this 
state forms a tremulous and transparent jelly 
on cooling; it is insoluble in both alcohol and 
ether, and is decomposed hy the strong alka- 
lies and acids ; with tannic acid it forms an 
insoluble compound of a buff colour, which is 
the basis of leather; when acted on by cold 

- See * Watts's Dictionary of Chemistry/ rol. i. 
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concentrated sulphuric acid, it yields glycocoll | 
or gelatin sugar ; and when hoiled with strong 
alkalies, it yields glycocoll and leucine. Chlo- 
rine passed into a solution of gelatin occa- 
sions a dense white precipitate (chlorite of 
gelatin), which ultimately forms a tough, 
elastic, pearly mass, somewhat resembling 
fibrin. 

Tests. Its aqueous solution is recognised as 
follows: — I. It gelatinises on cooling. — 2. It 
is precipitated by alcohol. — 3. Bichloride of 
mercury gives a whitish ilocculent precipitate. 
—4. Tannic acid or infusion of galls gives a 
copious yellowish-white, curdy precipitate, 
which, on being stirred, coheres into an elastic 
mass, insoluble in water, and incapable of 
putrefaction, and which, when dried, assumes 
the appearance of over-tanned leather. — 5. The 
gelatinising property is destroyed by nitric 
add.— 6. It is not affected by either alum 
or acetate of lead. In this respect it differs 
from ehondrin. 

Qual. The goodness of commercial gelatin 
intended for food is readily proved by pouring 
boiling water over it, and digesting the two 
together for a short time. If it is pure and 
n wholesome, its colour remains unaltered, and 
during its solution it continues entirely free 
from smell. The resulting solution and jelly 
are also odourless, neutral to test-paper, free 
from unpleasant taste, and perfectly trans- 
parent. If it forms a yellow gluey-looking 
mass, and evolves au offensive odour, it should 
be rejected as of inferior quality, and unfit for 
culinary purposes. 

Uses, <fx*. Gelatin is largely employed as an 
article of food, as in sou]^, jellies, &c. ; but its 
value in this respect has been, perhaps, over- 
rated. Animals fed exclusively on gelatin die 
of starvation. But when mixed with other 
food, especially with substances aftmnding in 
albumen, casein, or fibrin, gelatin may be 
useful as an aliment, and serve directly to 
nourish the gelatinous tissues. (Liebig.) Hence 
gelatin is a fitting substance j:o form part (but 
only a part) of the diet of convalescents, as it 
conveys nutrition directly to these tissues, 
without tasking the diminished powers of life 
for its conversion ; hut its use should he accom- 
panied by a proper quantity of azotised animal 
food, to supply the elements to the blood, for 
the support and increase of the muscular tissue, 
or fleshy portion of the body. In France the 
gelatin of hones is extracted and employed as 
a part <ff the diet in hospitals with the best 
effect, materially abridging the period of con- 
valescence ; hut when given alone, all animals 
soon become disgusted with it, and die if not 
supplied with other food, (D’Arcet.) See 
Gltte, Isinglass, and below. 

Bone Gelatin. Obtained from crushed bones 
by coction with water, or by the action of steam 
and water successively, either with or without 
pressure! or by maceration in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, to extract the phosphate of lime, 
the remaining gelatinous mass being well 


washed in cold water, and afterwards dissolved 
in boiling water in the usual manner. A little 
carbonate of soda is commonly added to the 
last water. Gelatin has even been extracted 
from fossil hones. “ A soup was prepared from 
one of the bones of the great mastodon, by the 
prefet of one of the departments of France.” 
(Pereira.) Butcher’s meat contains, on an 
average, 24$- of dry flesh, 56£ of water, and 20-jJ- 
of bone. The last will yield, by proper treat- 
ment, nearly l-3rd of its weight of dry gela- 
tin, or a quantity equal to about &§• of the 
meat from which it is cut. This, as well as 
other varieties of gelatin, is frequently 
blanched by sulphurons acid or animal char- 
cool, and tinged of various colours with the 
ordinary vegetable dyes. Thus, blue is given 
with sulphate of indigo or the juice of blue 
berries; green, with the juice of spinach; 
and red, with juice of red-beet. 

French Gelatin. Syn. Cake g-eeatik. 
Gelatin done up into small thin cakes, like 
the finer sorts of glue. A good deal of 
it is prepared in Paris from the cuttings 
of the skins used in making kid gloves and 
slippers. 

Patent Gelatin. Various qualities of gela- 
tin are manufactured from glue-pieces, or cut- 
tings of the hides of beasts and skins of calves, 
and from inferior isinglass. According to 
Mr. Nelson’s specification, the crude materials, 
freed from hair, wool, flesh, and fat, after being 
thoroughly washed and f scored,’ are mace- 
rated for 10 days in a ley of caustic soda ; and 
are then placed in covered vessels at a tem- 
perature varying from 60° to 70° Fabr., until 
they become tender ; they are next washed to 
free them from alkali, and are then exposed to 
the vapour of burning sulphur until they acquire 
a sensibly acid reaction ; they are now dissolved 
in -water contained in earthen vessels heated to 
150° Fabr., and the solution, after being 
strained, is put into "settling vessels/ and 
heated to 100° to 120° Fahr., for 8 or 9 hours ; 
at the end of this time the clear liquor is drawn 
off, and poured on the c cooling slabs ’ to the 
depth of about £ an inch. As soon as the 
jelly is cold, it is cut into pieces, and washed 
in water until perfectly free from acid. It is 
then redissolved in water at about 85°, the 
solution poured out on slabs as before, and 
when cold, it is cut up, and, lastly, dried on 
nets. 

According to another specification (Rattray’s 
Patent) glue-pieces are steeped in water until 
they begin to putrefy, then washed with water, 
drained, and put from 12 to 24 hours into water 
strongly soured with sulphurous acid ; they are 
afterwards washed first with cold water, and 
then in water at 120° Fahr., and are lastly 
converted into size by digestion for 24 hours 
in water at 120° Fahr., the resulting so- 
lution being filtered through bags of double 
woollen-cloth. 

Patent gelatins are often sold . cut up in 
imitation of "picked isinglass/ to which, for 
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the preparation o£ jellies, soups, and blanc- 
manges, they are not much inferior. 

Bough Gelatin. Syn. Gelatine Brut, Er. 
Erom the skulls of oxen, the spongy insides of 
the horns and ribs, and from several other soft 
bony parts (deprived of fat), by washing them 
in water, digesting in an equal weight of 
hydrochloric acid of 6° Baume, in cold weather, 
and 4° or 5° in summer, for 10 days, then in 
acid of only 1° Baume for 24 hours longer ; 
afterwards soaking and washing in successive 
portions of cold water until all the acid is 
washed out, adding an ounce of carbonate of 
soda to the last water. XJsed to make glue, & c. 
A similar article is prepared from the bones of 
sheep. The pieces, after being treated as above, 
are steeped in boiling water for a few minutes, 
wiped dry, and shaken together in a hag to 
remove the internal pellicle ; after which they 
are cut into squares or dice to disguise them, 
and finally dipped into a hot solution of gela- 
tin to varnish them. In this state the article 
is called gelatine brut pin/ Used to make 
soup. It keeps better than the cakes of 
portable soup. When less carefully prepared, 
it is also used to make glue for fine work. 
See Bone Gelatin. 

GELEE (pour le Goitre). See Liniment 
oe Iodide oe Potassium. 

GEMS. Syn. Jewels; Gemmas, L. c< Gems 
are precious stones, which, by their colour, 
limpidity, lustre, brilliant polish, purity, and 
rarity, are sought after as objects of dress 
and decoration. They form the principal 
part of the crown jewels of kings, not only 
from their beauty, but because they are sup- 
posed to comprise the greatest value in the 
smallest bulk ; for a diamond, no larger than 
a nut, or an acorn, may he the representative 
sign of the territorial value of a whole 
country, the equivalent in commercial ex- 
change for a hundred fortunes, acquired by 
severe toils and privations.” “ Among these 
beautiful minerals mankind have agreed in 
forming a select class, to which the title of 
gems or jewels has been appropriated ; while 
the term precious stone is more particularly 
given to substances which often occur under a 
more considerable volume than fine stones 
ever do. Diamonds, sapphires, emeralds, 
rubies, topazes, hyacinths, and chrysoheryls, 
are reckoned the most valuable gems; — 
crystalline quartz, pellucid, opalescent, or of 
various hues, amethyst, lapis lazuli, malachite. 
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jasper, agate, &e., are Tanked in the much 
more numerous and inferior class of orna- 
mental stones.” (Ure.) 

Tests. The only tests applicable to gems 
and precious stones are the determination of 
their relative hardness and their specific 
gravity. By the first test, pastes or facti- 
tious gems are readily detected; hut beyond 
this, owing to the difficulty of applying it, it 
ceases to be useful to persons unconnected 
with the trade. The determination of the 
specific gravity is, however, of more general 
application, as gems are generally dismounted 
when offered for sale, or are so set that they 
may he removed from their * mountings * 
without injury or inconvenience. See Spe- 
cific Gravity, and beloto. 

Obs. The relative hardness of the different 
substances is measured by the power they 
possess of cutting or scratching the other 
substances having a smaller number attached 
to them in the table. Thus, no gem but the 
diamond (20) will scratch either the ruby 
(17) or the sapphire (16) ; and, for the same 
reason, a blue stone that will cut the emerald 
or the topaz can be no other than the 
sapphire. The sp. gr. is ascertained in the 
usual manner, and will be found sufficiently 
indicative of the true nature of the stone 
when considered in connection with its other 
characteristics. The index of refraction is a 
certain key to the quality of the stone, in the 
hands of those who are capable of determining 
it, and may bo applied to either mounted or 
unmounted gems. The most convenient in- 
strument for the purpose is Wollaston’s * re- 
electing goniometer/ 

Gems, Factitious. These, with few excep- 
tions, are made of very pure, fusible, highly 
transparent, and dense glass, usually termed 
‘ paste’ or ‘"'STRASS/ which is generally formed 
of oxide of lead, potassa, and silica, with small 
quantities of other ingredients to increase the 
brilliancy and clearness. The characteristic 
tints are impartec^by the addition of metallic 
oxides. The beauty of artificial stones and 
gems depends, chiefly, upon the tint of the 
real stones being exactly imitated, and upon 
proper care and skill being exercised in the 
cutting, polishing, and mounting them. All 
the coloured glasses, and enamels, may be 
worked up into artificial gems. See Enamels, 
Pastes, &c. : 
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Table of the Hardness, Specific Gravity, and Refractive Rower, of the principal Gems an 
Pee cious Stones, and some other Minerals; compiled expressly for this ivorle. 


Name. 

Relative 

Ilardness. 

Specific Gravity 

j Index of Reflection 

Agate 

| 12 

2 G 


Amethyst (occidental) . 

; ii 

2*7 


Calcareous spar 

G 

2-7 


Chalk ..... 

! 3 

2*7 


Chrysolite .... 

! 10 

3*7 


Cornelian .... 

1 n 

2*7 


Crystal 

i n 

2*6 


Diamond (bluish) . 

I 19 

3*3 

-- 


„ (cubic) 

i 18 

3*2 



„ Grom Ormus) . . . 

! 20 

3*7 


■ 2*139 

„ (pink) . 

19 

3*4 


„ (yellowish) 

' » (average colourless . 

19 

19 to 20 

3*3 

3*3 to 3*55 

J 


Emerald .... 

12 

2*8 


Fluor spar .... 

7 

3*5 

1*434 

Garnet 

12 

4*4 

1*815 

Glass 

-> T r 

2*3 to 3*62 

1*525 to 2*023 

„ (crystal or flint) , 

I O 1 

3*0 „ 3*6 

1*830 „ 2*028 

„ (plate) .... 

j J ff [ 

2*5 „ 2*G 

1*514 „ 1*542 

Gypsum 

1 5 

2*3 


Jasper (green) 

! ii 

2*7 


„ (reddish yellow) . 

! 9 

2*6 


Onyx 

1 12 

2*6 


Opal 

10 

2*6 


Quartz 

10 

2*7 


1-548 

Ruby 

17 

4*2 1 

3*5 J 


„ (pale, from Brazil) 

16 

1*779 

„ (spinelle) 

13 

3*4 


1-704 

Sapphire (deep blue) 

1G 

3*8 7 


» (paler) 

17 

3*8 j 

1-704 

Sardonyx .... 

12 

2*6 


Schoerl 

10 

3*6 


Topaz . 

15 

4*2 


„ (Bohemian) . 

11 

2*8 


„ (whitish) 

1 i 

3*5 


Tourmaline .... 

10 

3*0 


Zeolite 

8 

2*1 


Zircon , , 


~ 

i-eoi 


i 


GBNE'VA. See Gen and Hollands. 

GEN'TIAN BOOT. Syn. Genttanad Ra- 
dix, I/. The dried root of Gentiana Intea, 
or yellow gentian.” Rose . 10 to 30 grs. ; 
as a simple bitter, tonic, and stomachic, 
m dyspepsia, loss of appetite, gout, &c. It 
was formerly a favourite remedy in agues. 
** with galls or tornaentil, and given in j 
sufficient quantity, it has not failed in any 
internal ttents in which 2 have tried it.” (Dr. 
Cullen.) In exeessivt doses it is apt to relax 
the bowels and disturb the system. When 
taken for some time, it imparts its bitter 
liavour to the perspiration and urine. See 
Decoction, Extract, &e. 

GEFTIAHOr. Syn. GenttanifB; Gen- 
tianina, L. A substance obtained by MM 
Henry and Caventou from the root of common 
gentian. 


j * lJAaM xyj w V iU powaer; is ai- 

gested for 2 or 3 days in cold ether, with 
agitation, and the filtered tincture evaporated 
to dryness; the residuum is dissolved in recti- 
fied spirit, and the solution is again evaporated ; 
the semi-crystalline mass is, lastly, redissolved 
m either alcohol or ether, and crystallised bv 
careful evaporation. 

2. (Magendie.) The ethereal extract is ex- 
hausted with cold alcohol (rectified spirit), as 
before, and the resulting tincture is evaporated 
to dryness ; the residuum is dissolved in water, 
calcined magnesia added in* excess, and the 
whole boiled and filtered; the sediment is di- 
gested m ether, and the ethereal tincture 
allowed to crystallise by slow evaporation. 

■iVog?., 8fc. Gentianin forms, golden-yellow 
needles, scarcely soluble in cold water, but 
very soluble in alcohol and ether. It is a 



Geecian gilding. In this variety sal- 
ammoniac and corrosive sublimate, equal parts, 
are dissolved in nitric acid, and a solution of 
gold made with this menstruum ; after slight 
concentration the liquid is applied to the sur- 
face of silver, which immediately becomes 
black, but on being heated exhibits a rich 
gilded surface. 

Japanner’s gilding. The surface is co- 
vered with oil size thinned with spirits of tur- 
pentine, and gold, in powder, is gently dabbed 
on with a puff of wash leather. This gives 
the appearance of ‘frosted gold/ A coating 
of varnish is next given, followed by exposure 
to a gentle heat in the ‘ stove/ 

Leap gilding. This term is commonly 
applied to the gilding of paper, vellum, &c., bv 
applying leaf gold to the surface, previously 
prepared with a coating of gum water, size, or 
white of egg. It is usually burnished with an 
agate or a dog’s tooth. 

Mechanical gilding. See Chemical gild- 
ing {above). 

Mercurial gilding. See Wash gilding 
(below). 

Oil gilding. This species of gilding may 
he divided into several operations. The fol- 
lowing are the abridged instrui tions of a Pa- 
risian artist on the subject:— 1. The surface 
is prepared by a coating of white lead in dry- 
ing oil. — 2. Another coat is given, made with 
calcined white lead or massicot, ground in lin- 
seed oil and turpentine. 3 or 4 coats of this 
mixture are often given, at intervals of at least 
24 hours, observing to carefully smooth off 
each coat with pumice stone or shave grass be- 
fore the application of the following ones. — 
3. The ‘Gold Colour/ or paint, is next applied. 
It is usually very adhesive gold size, or the 
bottom of the pot or dish in which painters 
wash their brushes. For this purpose it is 
thoroughly ground and strained. — 4. When 
the gold colour becomes partially dry and suf- 
ficiently tenacious, the gold leaf is applied, and 
pressed on with a wad of cotton-wool or a 
soft brush. It is now left for several days to 
harden. — 5. A coat of spirit varnish is next 
given, and the object is cautiously passed over 
a chafing-dish of charcoal, observing to avoid 
stopping the motion of the piece whilst doing 
so, as the work would then become discloured 
and blistered. — 6. The work is ‘finished off’ 
with pale oil varnish. For out-door gilding and 
common work, the varnishing process is gene- 
rally omitted. This species of gilding is 
applied to woodwork, plaster, metal, &c. 

Varnish gilding. This is a mere variety 
of oil gilding, applied to equipages, furniture, 
mirror and picture frames, &c., the surface 
being highly varnished and polished before it 
receives the size or gold colour % and after the 
gilding has become quite dry, a coat of spirit 
varnish, fumed with the chafing dish as above, 
is applied, followed by 2, 3, or more coats of 
the best copal varnish, at intervals of 8 or 4 
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days each. The whole is, lastly, carefully 
polished with tripoli and water. 

Wash gilding, Amalgam g., Meecueial 
G., Watee g. This consists in the application 
of a thin coating of amalgam of gold to the 
metallic surface (brass, bronze, or copper) to 
be gilded, and the subsequent volatilisation of 
the mercury by heat. It is the usual method 
of gilding articles of copper and its alloys, 
and possesses great beauty and durability when 
skilfully executed. The occupation is, how- 
ever, an unhealthy one, owing to the continual 
exposure of the workman to the fumes of mer- 
cury. The furnace invented by M. D’Arcet 
obviates this evil, as the whole of the volati- 
lised mercury is carried off, and again con- 
densed for further use. It should, therefore, 
be adopted by every water-gilder who studies 
economy and the health of those in his 
employ. 

The process of water gilding consists in 
several distinct operations, and can only be suc- 
cessfully performed by those who have been 
schooled in the art by an apprenticeship to 
the trade. It would, therefore, be waste of 
space to enter into detail here. Formulae for 
several of the articles employed for the purpose 
will be found in their alphabetical places in this 
work. , 

Watee gilding. See above. 

Among the applications of the process of 
gilding that deserve a separate notice are the 
following : — 

The gold letters and figures on the covers of 
books are thus formed: — Gum mastic, in fine 
powder, is dusted over the surface to be gilded ; 
an iron or brass tool bearing the design upon 
its face is then heated to a proper tempera- 
ture, and gently pressed upon a piece of leaf 
gold, which ^lightly adheres to it ; the two are 
then transferred to the cover, and the tool is 
gently pressed on it, by "which means the mastic 
softens and retains the gold. The loose gold 
and powdered mastic are then dusted off with 
a brush. Gold ieaf will adhere to leather 
without the use of mastic, but not so firmly 
as when it is employed. 

The edges of the leavers of books and paper 
are first qut perfectly smooth, and then washed 
over with a solution of isinglass in weak spirit, 
or with a varnish made of Armenian bole, 4 
parts, and powdered sugar-candy, 1 part, mixed 
up to a proper consistence with strained white 
of egg. The coating is allowed to dr^ and is 
then smoothed with a wet rag, after which the 
gold leaf is applied and polished with the bur- 
nisher. 

Bbass buttons, formerly so much in de- 
mand, are covered by a rough species of fra)sh 
gilding. The buttons are polished in the lathe, 
and thrown into a pan with a little amalgam 
of gold, and as much aquafortis diluted frith 
water as will fret thfem all over. Here they 
are well stirred up, until they assume' a sil- 
very appearance, when they are washed with 
Clean wateiv They are then submitted to a 
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sufficient heat in a suitable apparatus, until 
the mercury is volatilised. The buttons are 
next cooled, and well tossed and rubbed about 
with a painter’s brush ; and are, lastly, bur- 
nished by washing them well with beer or ale 
■ grounds. 

/ Twelve dozen (1 gross) of buttons, of 1 inch 
in diameter, may be perfectly gilded on both 
sides with only 5 grs. of gold. By an Act of 
Parliament, which is still unrepealed, this is 
the smallest quantity of gold permitted to be 
used for a gross of buttons of the above size. 

Glass, porcelain, and earthenware, are 
gilded by blending powdered gold with gum- 
water and a little borax, and applying the mix- 
ture by means of a camel-hair pencil ; the 
article is then heated in an oven or furnace, 
by which means the gum is burnt, and the 
borax, vitrifying, cements the gold to the sur- 
face. It is afterwards polished with a bur- 
nisher. Names, dates, or any fancy device, may 
thus he permanently and easily fixed on glass, 
chma, earthenware, &c. ' 

Japanned work is gilded by the method 
explained as ‘ Japanner’s gilding^ (above). 

Leather is gilded in the same way as the 
* covers of books. (See above.) For common 
work, silver leaf, or even tin foil, is applied to 
the surface, previousjy covered with size or 
white of egg, and after being burnished down 
and dried, is washed over with gold-coloured 
lacquer. 

The letters of sign-boards and the orna- 
mental gilding for out-door work are done by 
tet covering the design with yellow paint, 
then with oil gold-size, and when this is nearly 
dry applying the leaf-gold, observing to shield 
it properly from the wind, lest it be blown 
away or become crumpled before being nro- 
perly attached. The work is, lastly, varnished. 

Polisher metals may be gilded by one or 
other of the methods already noticed. Ar- 
ticles m silver, copper, brass, and bronze, are 
usuaHy coated by the process of wash or water 
glidmg ; or, directly, by thenpplieation of gold 
leaf, as follows:— The piece or article is 
heated to a bluish tint, and gold leaf pressed 
gently and carefully on it with the burnisher * 
heat is again applied, and the process repeated 
with fresh leaves of gold until the gilding has 
acquired the proper thickness and tone The 
surface is lastly polished with the burnisher, 
or is coloured m the usual manner at the 
stove. Ibis succeeds with iron, steel, silver 
eopper^nd its alloys, &c. Another method for 
polished articles m iron and steel, which, how- 
ever, is less durable than the preceding, is to 
apply an ethereal solution of gold to the sur- 
a P enciI * The ether flies 

i? aV£3s surfiU2e coated with gold 
which is then polished as before. In this way’ 
any fancy device or writing may be executed" 
on steel or iron with extreme facility. 

fc>ILK8, SATINS, WOOLLENS, IVORY, BONE &e 
f V >* Te *f? ^ ^niersing them in 

a solution of neutral terchloride of gold (1 of 


the. salt, and 3 to 6 of water), and then ex^ 
posing them to the action of hydrogen gas 
The latter part of the process may readily he 
performed by pouring some dilute sulphuric 
acid on zinc or iron filings, in a wide-mouthed 
bottle, and placing it under a jar or similar 
vessel, inverted, at the top of which the arti- 
cles to be gilded are suspended. Flowers or 
other ormonental designs may he produced by 
painting them on the surface with a camel- 
hair pencil dipped in the solution. The de- 
sign, after a few minutes’ exposure to the 
hydrogen, shines with all the splendour of the 
purest gold, and will not tarnish on exposure 
to the air, or in washing. 

Gilded thread or gold thread is merely 
a thread of yellow silk’ covered with a very 
thin flatted wire of gold, by means of a re- 
volving wheel. 

. Wire (copper, silver, or brass) is occasionally 
gilded, in coils, by a similar process to that 
adopted for buttons ; but more frequently as 
follows : — Rods (usually of silver) are covered 
with gold foil of a thickness proportionate to 
the quality of the intended wire, and the 
compound bar is then drawn into wire, in the 
usual way. 100 grs. of gold was formerly the 
lowest legal quantity that could he employed 
for 1 lb. of silver. 

Pateyits. Among the varieties of chemical 
gilding may he mentioned — 

1. (Elkington’s patent— German gilding. 
Bonnet’s gilding process.) The articles to 
be gilded, after being perfectly cleaned from 
scale or grease, and receiving a proper * face,’ 
are suspended, by means of wires, in the gilding 
liquid (boiling hot), and moved about therein 
for a period varying from a few seconds to a 
minute, or longer; the precise time required 
depending on the newness and strength of the 
hquid. When sufficiently gilded, the articles 
are withdrawn from the 4 solution of gold ’ 
washed in clean water, and dried ; after which 
they undergo the usual operation of ‘colouring,’ 
to. A dead gold appearance is produced bv 
the application to the articles of a weak solution 
of nitrate of mercury previously to the immer- 
sion m the gilding liquor; or the deadening ' 
may he given by applying a solution of the 
nitrate to the newly gilded surface, and then 
expelling the mercury by heat.’ 

The gilding liquor.— Take of fine gold, 5 oz. 
(trojb mtro-muriatic acid, 52 oz. (avoir- 
(lupois); dissoive by heat, and continue the 
heat until red or yellow vapours cease to be 
evolved; decant the clear liquid into a suit- 
able vessel; add of distilled water, 4 galls.; 

20 lbs - : and Ml for 
f„~° . 1116 Mtro-muriatic acid is made with 

muri J ,t^ nC -D d (sp ' gr> 1-45 )> 21 °z-; pure 

This process, though patented by Mr. El. 
hngton in England, was in reality discovered 

Stic,? r Ctl -fo d ]V *• Bonnet, a foreTJer. 
Arturs thns gilded do not bear friction and 
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the operations of being pnt in colour (mise en 
couleur) so well as those gilded by the mer- 
curial process, or by the methods of cold or 
leaf gilding as applied to polished metals. 

2. (Talbot’s patent.) By this process polished 
metallic articles are gilded by simple immersion 
in a solution of gallic acid in water, ether, or 
alcohol, to which a solution of gold has been 
previously added. Silvering- and plati- 
nising- may be effected in the same manner, 
by using a solution of either of these metals 
instead of one of gold. 

# # # These and other chemical processes 
have been almost completely superseded by 
the certain and economical process of electro- 
gilding. See Electrotype. 

Gilding Amalgam. See Amalgam. 

Gilding Liquor. This name has been given 
to various solutions of gold, and to other liquids 
employed in gilding. The former are noticed 
elsewhere. Among the latter are the following : 

Dealing- aquaeortis. From mercury, 

1 part , aquafortis (sp. gr. 1*33), 3 parts ; dis- 
solve, and add of soft water, 7 parts. Used 
to produce a dead-gold effect. It is applied 
(diluted) to the articles, before spreading the 
amalgam over them, in water gilding ; or be- 
fore placing them in the 4 gilding liquor/ in 
the chemical processes. 

Mercurial solution. From mercury, 10 
parts, dissolved in aquafortis (sp. gr. 1*33), 11 
parts, and the solution diluted with 25 times 
its weight of water. Used to moisten the 
scratch brush before drawing it over the 
amalgam, in mercurial gilding; also to deaden 
the gilded surface, by moistening the latter 
with it, and then exposing the piece to a heat 
sufficiently high to drive off the mercury. 

Gilder’s pickle. From alum and common 
salt, of each, 1 oz. ; nitre, 2 oz. ; dissolved in 
water, £ pint. Used to impart a rich colour to 
gold surfaces, especially of trinkets. Its ap- 
plication should not be too long continued, as 
it. dissolves a small portion of the gold. For 
common purposes it is best used largely di- 
luted with water. 

Vermeil, Vermeil coating, Or-molu c. 
From annotta and salt of tartar, of each, 1 oz. ; 
dragon’s blood, \ oz. ; water, 1 quart ; simmer 
down to about one fourth, add saffron, 20 grs., 
and when merely tepid, strain through fine 
muslin into a bottle. Used to give lustre and 
fire to distemper gilding. A little is floated 
over the surface with a very soft, fiat,, camel- 
hair brush. 

Gilding Metal. The metal employed as a 
base for gilding is usually brass, or a mixture 
of brass and copper. The following propor- 
tions have been recommended : — 

1 1. Copper, 6 parts ; brass, 1 part. 

2. Copper, 4 parts ; Bristol brass, 1 part. 

3* Copper, 13 parts ; old Bristol brass, 3 
parts ; tin, 14 parts. * 

Gilding Powder. JPrep. 1. Pure gold, 5 
,drs. ; pure copper, 1 dr. ; aqua regia, 10 oz. ; 
dissolve, moisten clean linen rags with the 


solution, dry them, and burn them to ashes. 
The latter contain the gold in a state of 
minute division, and must be carefully col- 
lected. 

2. Grain gold, 1 dr. ; rose copper, 15 grs. ; 
aqua regia, 2 fl. oz. ; proceed as last. Used in 
4 Gold Gilding.’ 

3. See Gold (in powder). 

Gilding Shells. See Gold Shells. 

Gilding Size. See Gold Size. 

Gilding Wax. Syn. Gilding varnish, 
Gilder’s wan. Prep. 1. From bees’ wax, 4 
oz. ; verdigris and sulphate of copper, of each, 
1 oz. ; melted together. 

2. Bees’ wax, 4 oz. ; verdigris, red ochre, 
and alum, of each, 1 oz. Used to give a red 
gold colour to water gilding. 

GIN. Syn,. Gene'va. Corn spirit flavoured 
with either oil of juniper or oil of turpentine. 

Gin was originally and, for some time, 
Wholly imported from Holland, and was a 
rich, soft spirit, flavoured, chiefly, with juniper 
berries ; on which account it had obtained the 
name of 4 geneva/ from 4 geni&vre/ the 
French for juniper. After a time the distil- 
lation of an imitation geneva sprung up in this 
country, when the foreign spirit came to be 
called 4 Hollands/ or ‘ Hollands geneva/ 
to distinguish it from t*he spirit of home 
manufacture. The English monosyllable 4 gin’ 
is a corruption of geneva, the primary syllable 
of which, as in numerous other instances, was 
seized on by the vulgar, and adopted as a 
short and convenient substitute for the whole 
word. 

The liquor at present known by the name 
of 4 gin’ in this country is a very different 
article to that imported from Holland, and 
consists of plain corn-spirit, flavoured with 
oil of turpentine and small quantities of certain- 
aromatics. The thousand and one receipts 
for this article, which have from time to time 
been printed in books, produce a flavoured 
spirit bearing no resemblance to the more 
esteemed samples of English- gin ; and, if pos- 
sible, the products are even more unlike 
genuine Hollands. Any ^person may easily 
satisfy himself of the truth of this assertion 
by actual experiment on the small scale. The 
cause of this incongruity has arisen chiefly 
from the writers not being practically ac- 
quainted with the subject, and from the disin- 
clination of well-informed practical men to 
divulge, gratuitously, what they conceive to 
be valuable, secrets. Hence tbe utter failure 
of any attempts to produce either gin or Hol- 
lands from the receipts usually published* 
The authors appear to Save alL imbibed a 
juniper-berry mania — probably from tbe im- 
bibition of their favourite beverage. Oil of 
juniper, in the hands of these gentlemen,- 
appears to be a perfect aqua^mirabilis, that 
readily converts whiskey into grn, andimparts 
the rich creamy flavour of 4 Schiedam Hollands* 
to crude corn or molasses spirit. But theory 
and experiment sometimes disagree* In prac- 
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tice, it is found that the true flavour of 
foreign geneva cannot be imparted to spirit 
by juniper alone, aud that the English gin 
of the present day depends for its flavour on 
no such a substance. The following formula 
are merely given as specimens ; and it is 
proper to remark, that every distiller has his 
own receipt for this notorious beverage. 
Hence it is that the gins of no two distillers 
are of precisely the same flavour ; and this 
difference is still more marked when the dis- 
tillers reside in parts of the country remote 
from each other. Booth’s, Smith’s, and 
Nicholson’s gins have each a characteristic 
flavour, readily perceived by their respective 
votaries ; whilst the difference between 4 Ply- 
mouth’ or 4 Bristol gin/ and the * gin of the 
metropolis/ is as remarkable as that between 
* Barclay’s XXX ’ and 4 Guinness’s bottled 
stout/ These variations in flavour generally 
depend on the use of more or less fla\ ouring 
matter, or of a spirit more or less clean or free 
from taint ; and, less frequently, on the 
addition of a small quantity of some peculiar 
aromatic, which exercises a modifying in- 
fluence on the chief flavouring ingredient 
In many cases the flavour has originated from 
accident, but the consumers having become 
accustomed to, and ''hence relishing, that par- 
ticular 4 palate/ it is found to be um\ ise or 
commercially impossible to alter it. Any 
change in these matters is therefore looked 
upon in every distillery as a dangerous inno- 
vation, which would prove more prejudicial 
to the prosperity of its exchequer than the 
repeal of the duty on French wines and 
brandy, or even a frightful conflagration. 
The distillers, like the brewers, are thorough 
conservatives in all matters connected with 
the flavour of their liquors. * 

In the preparation of gin, both sweetened 
and unsweetened, and indeed of liquors 
generally, the greatest possible care must he 
taken to avoid an excess # of flavouring. The 
most esteemed samples are those that consist 
of very pure spirit, slightly flavoured. 

Prep. I, Clean corn spirit, at proof, 80 
galls. ; newly rectified oil of turpentine, 14 pint ; 
mix well by violent agitation, add culinary 
salt, 14 lbs., dissolved in water, 40 galls. ; again 
well agitate, and distil over 100 gallons, or! 
until the faints begin to rise. Product. 
100 galls, of gin 22 u. p., besides 2 galls, con- 
tainer in the faints. If 100 galls, at 17 u. p. 
ai© required, 85 galls, of proof spirit, or its 
equivalent at any other strength, must be 
employ* d. 

2. Proof spirit (as above), 8 galls.; oil of 
turpentine, 1 1L ok. ; salt, 14 lb., dissolved in 
water, 4 galls.; draw over 10 galls,, as before. 
22 u. p. 

3. 'Clean com spirit, 80 galls.; oil of tur- 
pentine, 1 pint; pure oil of juniper, 3 fl.oz, ; 
salt, 21 lbs. ; water, 35 galls. ; draw over 100 
galls., as before. 22 u. p. 

4. To the la^t, before distillation, add, of 


oil of caraway, 4 fl. oz. ; oil of sweet fennel, 
4 fl. oz. ; cardamoms (ground), 8 oz. 

5. To No. 3, add, of essential oil of almonds, 1 
dr. ; essence of lemon, 4 drs. 

6. To No. 1, before distillation, add of 
creasote, 3 fl, drs. 

7. To No. 3, add of creasote, 2 drs. 

8. Proof spirit, 80 galls. ; oil of turpentine, 
| pint; oil of juniper, 4 pint; creasote, 2 drs. ; 
oranges and lemons, sliced, of each, 9 in no. ; 
macerate for a week, and distil 100 galls. 
22 u. p. 

9. To No. 1, add of rectified fusel oil, l pint. 

10. To No. 1, add of oil of juniper, 4 pint. 

Concluding remarks. The oil of turpentine 

for this purpose should be of the best quality, 
and not that usually vended for painting, 
which always contains rerin and often fixed 

oil. Juniper berries, bitter almonds, and the 
aromatic seeds, may be used instead of the 
es&ential oils ; but the latter are the most 
convenient. Turpentine conveys a plain-gin 
flavour, — juniper berries or oil gives a Hol- 
lands flavour, — creasote imparts a certain 
degree of smokiness, or whiskey flavour, — 
lemon and the other aromatics, a creami- 
ness, fulness, and richness. The flavour 
imparted by cardamoms, when used judi- 
ciously, is peculiarly agreeable and appro- 
priate. That from caraways is also in general 
esteem. Cassia in extremely small proportions 
also tells well. Fusel oil gives a whiskey- 
gin flavonr ; and in conjunction with creasote 
or crude pyroligneous acid, a full whiskey 
flavour. The only danger m the employment 
of all these articles is using too much ot them. 
When this misfortune happens, the remedy is 
to add sufficient plain spirit to reduce the 
flavour to the proper standard. The creami- 
ness and smoothness so much admired in 
4 foreign geneva’ results chiefly from age. 
The English rectifier endeavours to imitate 
this by the addition of a little sugar. A rich 
mellowness, that combines well with gins 
turning on the ‘Hollands flavour,’ is given 
by a very small quantity of garlic, and with 
Canadian balsam or Strasburg turpentine. The 
peculiar piquancy, or the property of * biting 
the palate/ regarded as a proof of strength 
and quality by the ignorant gin-drinker, is 
imparted to the liquor by the addition of a 
little eausfic potassa. Sliced horseradish gives 
piquancy as well as mellowness. Grains of 
paradise, cayenne pepper, and sulphate of zinc, 
are also commonly added by fraudulent dealers. 

Although gin is always prepared on the 
largo scale by distillation, it may also be 
made by the simple solution or digestion of 
the^ flavouring ingredients in the spirit; but 
it is, of course, better for distillation. If 
made in the former way, no salt must be em- 
ployed. The gin produced by - the above 
formulas is that denominated in the trade 
* UNSWEETENED GIF,’ 4 GEO GIF,’ &e.; but 
the gin usually sold in the metropolis is a 
sweetened spirit, and hence is technically dis- 
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tinguished by the terms ‘sweetened/ or 
‘ made up.* The generality of London gin- 
drinkers prefer the latter article, even when 
weaker and inferior, which it usually is, as 
the addition of sugar permits adulteration 
and watering to an enormous extent with 
absolute impunity. Sweetened spirit cannot 
be easily tested for its strength, and is taken 
by the Excise at the strength which it is de- 
clared to possess by the dealer. To ascertain 
whether gin is sweetened or not, a little may 
be evaporated in a spoon, over a hot coal or a 
candle, when, if it is pure, it will leave the 
spoon scarcely soiled ,* but if, on the contrary, 
it has been sweetened, a small quantity of 
syrupy liquid, or sugar, will be obtained, the 
sweetness of which may be easily recognised 
by tasting it. 

The whole of the casks and utensils em- 
ployed for gin should be perfectly clean, and 
properly prepared, so as not to give colour ; 
as, if this spirit acquires the palest coloured 
tint, its value is lessened, and if much coloured 
it is rendered unsaleable. When gin has 
once become much stained, the only remedy 
is to re-distil it ; when it is only slightly 
stained, the addition of a few lbs. of acetic acid 
(B. P.) to a pipe or butt, a spoonful or two 
to a gallon, or a few drops to a decanterful, 
will usually decolour it, either at once or as 
soon as it is mixed with water to make grog. 
See Alcoholometey, Casks, Distillation, 
Hollands, Spieits, &c., and below. 

Gin, Cor'dial. This is gin sweetened with 
sugar, and slightly aromatised. 

Prep. Good gin (22 u. p.), 90 galls ; oil of 
almonds, 1 dr.; oils of cassia, nutmeg, and 
lemon, of each, 2 drs. ; oils of juniper, caraway, 
and coriander, of each, 3 drs. ; essences of orris 
root and cardamoms, of each, 5 fl. oz.; orange- 
flower water, 3 pints ; lump sugar, 56 to 60 lbs. ; 
dissolved in water, 4 galls. The essences are 
dissolved in 2 quarts of spirit of wine, and 
added gradually to the gin until the requisite 
flavour is produced, when the sugar (dissolved) 
is mixed in, along with a sufficient quantity 
of soft water, holding 4 oz. of alum in solu- 1 
tion, to make up 100 galls. Wheu the whole 
is perfectly mixed, 2 oz. of salt of tartar, dis- 
solved in 2 or 3 quarts of hot water, are added, 
and the liquor is again well rummaged up; 
after which the cask is "bunged up, and allowed 
to repose. In a week, or less, it will have be- 
come brilliant, and may he either ‘racked/ or 
drawn from the same cask. Product. 100 galls., 
about 30 u, p. 

Gin, Sweetened. Prep. Prom unsweetened 
gin (22 tup.), 95 galls.; lump sugar, 40 to 45 lbs., 
dissolved in clear water, 3 galls. ; mix well 
,and fine it down as above. Product. 100 galls., 
at 26 u. p. This, as well as the last, is usually 
* permitted* at 22 or 24 u. p., which is also 
done when the gin has been further lowered 
with water so as to be even 30 or 35 u. p. 
See Spieits, and above. 

GINGER. Byn. Gingeb boot ; Zingi- 


BEEIS EADIS, ZlNGIBEB (B. P.), L. “ The 
scraped and dried rhizome” (rootstock or 
underground stem) of “ Zingiber officinale .” — 
(B. P.). Ginger is an aromatic stimulant and 
stomachic, very useful in flatulence and spasms 
of the stomach and bowels, and in loss of ap- 
petite and dyspepsia, arising from debility, 
or occurring in old or gouty subjects. A piece 
chewed an hour before dinner tends to provoke 
the appetite; as a masticatory, it often re- 
lieves toothache, relaxation of the uvula, tender 
gums, and paralytic affections of the tongue. 
Made into a paste with warm water, and spread 
on paper, it forms a useful and simple ‘ head- 
ache- plaster/ which frequently gives relief 
when applied to the forehead or temples. As 
a condiment and flavouring ingredient, it is 
perhaps one of the most wholesome of the aro- 
matic kinds, and is less acrid than the peppers. 
Pose. 10 grs. to | teaspoonful, stirred up in 
any simple liquid. 

Pur., dfc. The best is that known in com- 
merce as ‘UNBLEACHED JAMAICA GINGER,* 
which is an uncoated pale variety, occurring 
in large, bold, fleshy pieces (‘ backs’), which cut 
soft, bright, and pale-coloured. The inferior* 
varieties occur in smaller pieces, and are darker- 
coloured, flinty, and shrivelled. *The dealers 
frequently ‘dress up* the common dark-co- 
loured gingers by washing them in water, 
drying them, and then ‘ rouncing* them in a 
bag with a little calcined whiting or magnesia 
(washed gingeb) ; or they bleach them by 
dipping them into a solution of chloride of 
lime, or by exposing them to the fumes of burn- 
ing sulphur (bleached gin gee) ; or they dip 
them into a milk formed of quicklime or 
whiting and water (white-washed gingeb). 
The last has a chalk-white surface, which can- 
not he mistaken for the natural one. Pow- 
deeed gingeb is with difficulty obtained pure 
and good. The common adulterants are 
wheat-flour, or East Indian arrow-root, and 
plantain meal. *The first may be detected by 
the microscope, the others by the flavour and 
action of hot water. See Lozenges, &e. 

Preserved Ginger. %n. Condittjm zingi- 
bebis, Jj. An excellent stomachic sweatmeat 
or preserve. It is chiefly imported from the 
West Indies and China. See Candying, 
&c. 

A Tactitions Preserved Ginger is sometimes 
met with, prepared from the stalks lettuce 
just going to seed, using a concentrated syrup, 
strongly flavoured with Jamaica ginger. See 
Candy, &c. 

GINGER BEER. See Beer. 

GINGERBREAD. Prep. 1, (Dr. Colquhoun.) 
Hour, 1 lb. ; carbonate of magnesia, i oz. ; 
mix j add, of treacle, | lb. ; moist sugar, J lb. ; 
melted butter, 2 oz. ; tartaric acid (dfssolvedin 
a little water), 1 dr. ; make a stiff dough, then 
add of powdered ginger and cinnamon (cassia), 
of each, I dr.; grated nutmeg, 1 oz.; set it 
aside for half an hour or an heseer before putting 
it into the oven. Ohs. It $bo'uI& not be kept 
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onger than two or three hours, at the utmost, 
Yet ore being baked. 

2. Flour and treacle, of each, 1 lb. ; butter, 
l£ ox.; carbonate of magnesia, 1 oz. ; add 
spices (ginger, cinnamon, nutmeg,. allspice, 
cayenne, corianders, &c.) to taste ; mix as last. 
Obs. Fit for baking in from four to six hours. 

3. Flour, 2 lbs.; carbonate of magnesia, £ oz.; 
mix; add, treacle, 1| lb.; butter, 2 oz.; spice, 
q. s. ; tartaric acid, £ oz. ; mix quickly, and 
make it into forms. Obs. "Ripe for the oven 
in half an hour to one hour. 

4. Instead of tartaric acid in the. last for- 
mula, use cream of tartar (dissolved in water), 

2 oz. Obs. Ripens in 40 or 50 minutes. 

5. Flour or fine pollard, 1 lb. ; treacle, £ lb. ; 
salt of tartar, £ oz., dissolved in water, q. s. ; 
butter, 1 oz. ; spices, to palate. Obs. Takes , 
several days to ripen ; sometimes a fortnight. 

6. (Extemporaneous.) — a. From flour, l£ lb. ; 
moist sugar and treacle, of each, £ lb. ; butter, 
2£ oz. j baker’s salt (carbonate of ammonia), 
£ oz., dissolved in cold water, q. s. ; ginger, 

3 drs. ; nutmeg, 2 drs. ; cassia, 1 dr. ; cayenne 
pepper (best), £ dr. 

b. From flour, 6 lbs. ; powered ginger, 2£ oz. ; 
"caraway seeds, 1 oz. (and other spices to 

palate) ; candied lemon and orange peels, of 
each, 2 oz,; moist sugar and melted butter, of each, 

£ lb, ; treacle, 4 lbs. ; volatile salt, 2 oz. ; water, 
q f s. ; mix as above. May he baked at once. 

c. From Jones’s patent flour, 2 lbs. ; treacle, 
1 lb. s moist sugar, £ lb. ; butter, 2£ oz. ; spice, 
q, s. j mix as quickly as possible, and bake it 
instantly. If the dough is expertly mixed up. 
the quality of the product is fully equal, if 
not superior, to that of any of the preceding 
formulae. 

Oh. Gingerbread is either rolled out into 
thin sheets and cut into cakes or nuts (ginger- 
br RAD bets) with the top of a wine-glass or 
canister, or is formed into thick cakes, which 
are baked in 4 batches’ (ordinary gingerbread). 
Both varieties require a pretty brisk oven; 
the thinner kinds (nuts, &c.)? especially, must 
be baked as crisp as possible, without being 
burnt The varieties called lemon ginger- 
bread, CARAWAY g., &c., have a perceptible 
predominance of these flavouring ingredients. 
The addition of a little alum, dissolved in 
water, makes the bread both lighter and 
crisper, and causes it to ripen quicker, but at 
the same time lessens its wholesomeness. 

CANDY, Bee Candying. 
GINGER DROPS. See Drops (Confec- 
tionery). 

GLAIRS. White of egg. See Aiotmen 
and Egg. • 

GLANDERS, $yn. Farcingma, L.,A con- 
tagions disease, generally confined to the horse, 
ass, and mule, but communicable to man, in 
whom it assumes a highly malignant and often 
fatal character. This disease appears under 
two forms — 1, Simple acute glanders, 

marked by copious discharge of foul mucous 
from the' nostrils and adjacent parts; 


and— 2 . Farcy, Farcin, or Farcy glanders, 
when it attacks the lymphatics of the skm, 
either generally, producing a distended ap- 
pearance of the vessels, like moles or buttons 
(lead or button earcy), or locally, when it 
takes the form of dropsical accumulations m 
the legs (water earcy). 

Treat Mr. Youatt considers it useless to 
attempt the cure of glandered horses; hut 
that farcy in its earlier stages and milder 
forms may he often successfully treated. All 
the mercurials have been used with benefit in 
farcy; but they must be discontinued as soon 
as the mouth is sufficiently affected, or sick- 
ness, loss of appetite, and like symptoms, are 
produced.” (Blaine.) Feeding the animal en- 
tirely on green food appears to be the best 
mode of treatment in both varieties. .The 
buttons are generally removed with caustic or 
a red-hot iron. 

GLASS. Syn. Vitrum, L. This well- 
known substance is essentially a mixture, of 
silicates With an excess of silica . or silicic 
acid. It generally contains the silicates of 
potassa, soda, lime, baryta, magnesia, alumina, 
and lead, coloured by small portions of iron, 
manganese, cobalt, uranium, copper, or gold. In 
its usual form, it is brittle, transparent, non- 
crystalline, insoluble, and fusible ; hut it some- 
times exhibits other properties. 

The manufacture of glass is one of the 
highest beauty, and considering the compa- 
rative worthlessness of the materials of which 
it is made, and the various purposes of a use- 
ful, ornamental, and scientific nature which it 
subserves, it may be regarded as, perhaps, the 
most important in the history of inven- 
tions. The principle of its production is very 
simple, although great skill and experience 
are necessary to ensure its excellence. Silica 
(commonly under the form of sand) is heated 
with carbonate of potassa or of soda, and slaked 
lime or oxide of lead, until the mixture fuses, 
and combination takes place. After a time the 
melted mass becomes perfectly limpid and free 
from air-bubbles, when it is allowed to cool until 
it assumes the peculiar tenacious condition 
proper for ’working. The operation of fusion 
is conducted in large crucibles of refractory 
fire-clay, which, in the case of 4 lead-glass/ are 
covered with a dome, at the top, and have an 
opening at the side by which the materials are 
introduced, and the melted glass withdrawn. 

The manufacture of glass is only conducted 
on the large scale, and the precise character and 
proportions of the ingredients used by the 
glass-maker, must necessarily greatly depend 
upon, the nature of the raw materials furnished 
by his locality, or otherwise at his command. 
The attention of the manufacturer should he 
directed to the use of his materials in such' 
proportions as will furnish, in the melting-pot, 
the proper quantities of the essential ingre- 
dients, as determined from the known* compo- 
sition of the best commercial samples. The 
purity of the raw materials and the accuracy 
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of his proportions and quantities are proved 
or disproved by the excellence of the product ; 
and the cause of error (it* any) may be at 
once determined by carefully ascertaining the 
quality of the ingredients employed, and the 
composition of the defective glass. 

Prep. The following formula exhibit the 
composition of the leading commercial glasses, 
as shown by chemical analysis, together with 
the proportions of the raw materials used in 
their production. 

Bottle glass. Sp. gr. 2*700 to 2*735. — 

a . Composition by analysis : — 

1. Silica, 53*55$; lime, 29*22$,* mixed al- 
kali, 5*48$; alumina, 6*01$; oxide of iron, 5*74$. 
Bark green. 

2. Silica, 52$; baryta, 21*6$; soda, 26*1$; 
oxides of iron and manganese, *3$. Pale green ; 
very superior. 

b. Baw materials used : — 

1. Yellow sand, 20$; kelp, 8$; lixiviated 
wood-ashes, 30$; fresh' wood-ashes, 8$; pale 
clay, 16$; ‘ cullet’ (broken glass), 18$. This 
is the common mixture for coarse bottles, in 
Belgium, France, and Germany. 

2. To the last add of black oxide of manga- 
nese, 2& to 3$. Has a rich yellowish colour ; 
used for Bhenish-wine bottles. 

3. Pale sand, 51$; lixiviated wood-ashes, 33$; 
pearl-ashes (dried), 8$; common salt, 7£ $; 
white arsenic, | $ ; charcoal, q.s. Very pale 
green. 

4. Siliceous sand (pale), 68| $ ; potash (or its 
equiv.), 4$ ; lime, 23£ $ ; heavy spar, 2£ $ ; per- 
oxide of manganese, 1| $. This forms the cele- 
brated 4 flask- glass* of St. Etienne. 

Broad glass. Spread window glass. Sp. 
gr. 2*642. — 

a. By analysis : — 

Silica, 69*70$; lime, 13*30$; soda, 15*25$; 
oxide of iron (and loss), 1*75$. 

b. Materials used : — 

1. White sand, 50$; dried sulphate of soda, 
22$; charcoal (in powder), 9$; * cullet,’ 41$; 
peroxide of manganese, a little. Pale, 

2. White sand, 60$ ; potashes (good), 24$ ; 
common salt, 10$; nitre, 5$ ; 'white arsenic, 1$ ; 
peroxide of manganese, a little ( T V to -jV $) 1 pale 
‘cullet/ at will (10 to 30$). Very pale. This 
is the ‘spread* or ‘sheet window-glass* in 
common use. 

Chemical glass. Sp. gr. 2*390 to 2*396. — 

a. By analysis : — 

1. Silica, 72 80$; potassa, 16*80$; lime (with 
a trace of alumina), 9*68$; magnesia, 40$; 
traces of oxide of manganese and iron (and loss), 
*32$. This is the difficultly fusible ‘Bohe- 
mian tube-glass/ so valuable in chemical mani- 
pulations. 

2. Silica, 69*3$; potassa, 15*8$; soda, 3$; lime, 
7*6$; alumina, 1*2$; magnesia, 2$; oxide of 
iron, *5$ ; oxide of manganese (and loss);* *6$. 
English chemical glass (without lead). More 
fusible than the last, 

b. Materials used : — 

1. Quartz (hyalin, in powder), 60$ ; calcined 


purified pearlash, 30$ ; fresh-burnt lime (very 
pure), 9$; nitre (dried), f $; arsenious acid or 
peroxide of manganese, i $. Said to he the pro- 
portions used in the production of a, 1 (above), 

2. (M, Peli got.) Quartz, 71| $ ; carbonate 
of potassa (or its equiv., dry), 20$ ; quicklime, 
8£ $; (manganese, a little). Said to be the for- 
mula for the hardest and least fusible ‘ Bohe- 
mian tube-glass/ It is very intractable and 
infusible, except at a very high temperature ; 
but the addition of an exceedingly small quan- 
tity of boracic acid, borax, or arsenious acid, 
causes it to flow into a glass possessing great 
brilliancy and hardness, and capable of being 
wrought at the highest heat of the ordinary 
furnace. 

Crown glass, White window-glass. Sp. 
gr. 2*486 to 2*488.— 

a. By analysis : — 

1. Silica, 62*8$; potassa, 22*1$; lime, 12*5$; 
alumina (with traces of oxide of iron and 
manganese), 2*6$. Crown-glass of Bohemia, 
according to Dumas. Very beautiful. 

2. Silica, 72*5$; soda, 17*75$; lime, 9*75$. 
English crown-glass ; excellent quality, hut 
not so white as the last. 

b. Materials used : — 

1. Finest white siliceous sand, 64$ ; purified 
potashes (dry), 23$; lin&, 12$; white arsenic, 
I i ; oxide of manganese, i $. Said to be used 
in Bohemia. 

2. (Scbweigger.) Pure sand, 57$; dry sul- 
phate of soda, 28f $; quicklime, 11|$; pow- 
dered charcoal, 3 or 4$. Corresponds to a } 2, 
above (nearly). 

3. Pure sand, 40$ ; soda ash, 24$ ; lime, 5$ ; 
white * cullet/ 31$. Bather superior to the last. 

Crystal, Crystal glass. The ‘crystal 
glass’ of England is flint glass’ of superior 
quality ; that of Bohemia is noticed under 
Table glass. 

Flint glass. Crystal. Sp. gr. 3*000 to 
3*620.— 

a. By analysis: — 

1. (Berthier.) Silica, 59*19$ ; oxide of lead, 
28*68$; potassa, 12*13$; oxides of iron and 
manganese, traces. Finest colourless English 
crystal. 

2. (Brfinde; Faraday.) Silica* 52$; oxide 
of lead, 34$; potassa, 34$. Crystal. 

3. (Faraday.) Silica, 44*30$ ; oxide of lead, 
43*05$; potass 11*75$; alumina* *50$; ox- 
ides of iron and manganese, *12$ ; (loss 28$). 
Heaviest of three samples of flint gJass ex- 
amined. 

b. Materials used : — 

1. Finest Lynn-sand (calcined, sifted, and 
washed), 51$; litharge •(purest), 28$ (or red 
lead, 29$), refined pearlashes (calcined befptfb 
.being weighed), 16$; nitre (purified), 4j$ 
‘arsenious acid and peroxide of manganese, of 
each, |$. Very fine crystal. 

2. (M. Payen.) Fine sand, 46$; fiod/fead, 

31$ ; purified carbonate Of potash, 23$.’ Ffench 
crystal. ' s 

3. (Geddes.) White Lynn^lnd* 51$; red 
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lead or litharge, 33$,* refined pearlashes, 13$; 
nitre, 3$; a very little arsenious acid and per- 
oxide of manganese. Ordinary English flint- 
glass. Crystal * cullet’ may be added at will 
to the above. This glass was originally pre- 
pared from powdered flints, a fact to which it 
owes its common name. 

Optical glass. 1. (Crown glass.) Purest 
siliceous sand, 55$; carbonate of soda (dry), 
12$ ; chalk (dry), 11$ ; carbonate of baryta, 
22 $. 

2. (Flint glass.) — 

a. By analysis : — 

Silica, 44*30$ ; oxide of lead, 43*05$; po- 
tassa, 11*75$. This is Guinand’s * dense 
optical glass/ 

b. Materials used : — 

1. Purest quartz, 42$; red lead (finest), 
42$; purified potash, 14^$; purified nitre, 
14 $. These are the proportions used for the 
last. 

2. (Korner.) Finest quartz (reduced to 
powder, treated with hydrochloric acid, washed, 
and dried), 474 $ j red lead, 384 %> cream of 
tartar, 144 $• The above are used by opticians 

* in the construction of achromatic object- 
glasses, 

Plate glass. Sp^gr. 2*488 to 2*600.— 

ft* By analysis 

# 1. (Dumas.) Silica, 75*9$; soda, 17*5$; 
lime, 3*8$; alumina, 2*8$. French mirror- 
glass, 

2. (Mitscherlieh.) Silica, 60$; potassa, 
25$ ; lime, 12*5$ ; (loss, 2*5$ ?). Finest Bohe- 
mian plate. 

5. Materials used : — j 

1. Finest siliceous sand, 45$ ; dried carbo- 
nate of soda, 25$; lime, 5$; nitre (purified), 
2$ ; plate-glass cullet, 23$ ; peroxide of man- 
ganese and cobalt azure, a very little. Ordi- 
nary English plate. 

2, Whitish quartz sand, 60$; purified car- 
bonate of soda (dried), 20$ ; lime (slaked by 
exposure to the air), 9$ ; ^plate-glass cullet, 
11$ (or more). Sometimes as much cullet as 
sand is used; but in all cases 1$ to 1| $ of its 
weight in carbonate of soda is added with it, 
besides that ordered in the formula, to com- 
pensate for loss of alkali by remelting. Used 
at the celebrated plate-glass works at Saint- 
Gobain, France. The product possesses an 
amount of excellence which British manufac- 
turers |mve yet failed to equal. 

Table glass, Bohemia# crystal. Sd. sr 
2*6 to 2*8 F b 


a. By analysis 

12 7g-; soda, 2*3$ ; lime, 10*3$; alumina, *4$; 
oxides of iron and manganese (and loss), 2*6$ 
Very white, hard, and beautiful table glass. 

2 * 0 )lll ?« s *} Sfiica, 70$; potassa, 20 $ ; lime, 
alumina, 5$; oxide of iron, *6$; peroxide 
of manganese, *4$. A beautiful white wine- 


5, Materials used : — 

1. Finest sand, 50§; purified potashes, 25£ ; 


chalk, 10$; nitre, 2$; crystal cullet, 27$; 
manganese, a little (say T \r $). Used in Eng- 
land recently for table glass. 

2. Quartz (hyalin, in powder), 63$; puri- 
fied potashes, 26$; slaked lime (carefully 
sifted), 11$ ; manganese, a little ; crystal cui- 
let, at will. Used in Bohemia. 

3. (M. Perdonnet.) Powdered quartz, 44$ ; 
carbonate of potassa, 33$; quicklime (in fine 
powder), 22$; nitre, 1$; and a very small 
quantity of arsenious acid and peroxide of 
manganese. Said to be the formula used at 
Neuwelt for the glass a, 1 (above). 

Qual. , fyc. These are denoted by its hard- 
ness, transparency, homogeneity, strength, 
and power of resisting the action of water, 
air, light, and the stronger acids and alkalies. 
The power of glass to resist the action of 
menstrua is readily tried by exposing it to 
boiling oil of vitriol, and hot hut dilute solu- 
tion of caustic potassa. Neither of these tests 
should cause the glass to lose its transparency 
or to become dim. 

Swallowed glass. Glass and enamel, both 
in fragments and in powder, have occasion- 
ally been swallowed, with different results. 
These bodies are insoluble in the fluids of the 
body, and, consequently, any injurious action 
they may exert upon the system whilst they 
are retained in it must entirely depend upon 
mechanical attrition or irritation. As treat- 
ment, we must administer an emetic, and as- 
sist its action by thick mucilaginous liquids, 
and afterwards have recourse to antiphlogistics, 
if necessary. 

Anal.’— a. A portion of the sample for ex- 
amination is heated to dull redness, and then 
suddenly thrown, whilst still hot, into a vessel 
of cold water. It is next dried, and reduced 
to fine powder in an agate or hardened-steel 
mortar. 

b. 100 grs. of the prepared powder is tho- 

roughly mixed with 200 grs. of pure potassic 
hydrate, and the whole is exposed to heat in a 
silver or platinum crucible or capsule until 
perfect fusion takes place; when cold, the cru- 
cible and its contents are boiled in about half 
a pint of distilled water ; nitric acid is added 
to the resulting solution, in excess, and the 
mixture, together with any sediment, is eva- 
porated to dryness, after which the heat is 
gradually increased to 400° or 500° Fahr, ; the 
dry residuum is next reduced to powder, and 
digested in water acidulated with nitric acid, 
until exhausted of soluble matter ; the insolu- 
ble portion is then carefully dried, gently 
ignited, and weighed. The weiglit in grains 
represents the per-centage of silica in the ' 
sample examined, i 

c. The mixed liquid and washings of (5) is ■ j 
next acidulated with nitric acid, and treated j 
to a stream of sulphuretted hydrogen, which, 

if it produces a precipitate, is continued for 
some lame; the precipitate is collected on a 
very small filter, washed, and dried ; the filter 
with the precipitate- next placed in a beaker 
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glass, and strong fuming nitric acid is cau- 
tiously added, drop by drop, until complete 
solution takes place; after boiling the solu- 
tion for a few minutes, diluting with distilled 
water, and allowing it to cool, it is precipitated 
with sulphuric acid, in excess; this precipi- 
tate (sulphate of lead) is washed, dried, slightly 
ignited in a porcelain crucible, and weighed. 
The weight in grains, multiplied by *7369, 
gives the per-centage of oxide of lead or 
litharge. 

d. The filtered liquid from (c) is evaporated 
to dryness, and redissolved in water acidulated 
with hydrochloric acid, and treated with a 
solution of ammonium chloride, and after- 
wards with ammonia, in excess ; the precipi- 
tate (alumina and oxide of iron) is collected, 
■washed, and boiled in a solution of potassium 
hydrate; the undissolved portion is collected 
on a filter, washed with boiling water, ignited, 
and weighed. This gives the per-centage of 
peroxide of iron. 

e. The liquid filtered from the oxide of iron 
holds the alumina (if any) in solution ; a solu- 
tion of caibonate of ammonium is dropped in; 
the resulting precipitate is washed, dried, ig- 
nited, and weighed. This gives the per-cent- 
age of alumina. 

f. The filtrate from the alumina and oxide 
of iron (see d), after being evaporated to dry- 
ness, is redissolved in a large quantity of dis- 
tilled water, and is treated with a solution of 
oxalic* acid (a solution of oxalate of ammonium 
is preferable when no baryta is present) ; the 
precipitate is washed, dried, gently ignited, 
and weighed. The weight of the resulting 
carbonate of calcium, in grains, multiplied by 
*56292, gives the per-centage of lime re- 
quired. 

g. The filtrate from (f) is now mixed with 
carbonate of potassium, in considerable excess, 
and boiled for a long time ; the resulting pre- 
cipitate (if any) is then collected on a filter, | 
slightly washed with hot water, dried, and ex- 
posed to a full red heat for some time (say 2 
hours) ; the residuum of the calcination is then 
weighed. This furnishes the per-centage value 
of the sample in magnesia. 

li. The filtrate from (/) is treated with di- 
lute sulphuric acid or the solution of a sul- 
phate, as long as a precipitate falls ; the pre- 
cipitate (sulphate of barytium) is washed, 
dried, gently ignited, and weighed. The 
weight, in grains, multiplied by *6589, gives 
the per-centage of baryta in the sample. 

The above may be varied by gently concen- 
trating the liquid filtered from the precipi- 
tate of alumina and oxide of iron (see d), and 
precipitating it with dilute sulphuric acid; 
the mixed precipitate is exhausted by digestion 
in water holding chloride of ammonium in so- 
lution ; the undissolved residuum (sulphate of 
barytium) is washed, dried, and otherwise 
treated as before; whilst the solution with 
the washings is treated with a solution of car- 
bonate of ammonium ; the precipitate is car- 


bonate of calcium, which is to he washed, &c.» 
as directed under (/). The liquor, &c., filtered 
from the lime, is lastly tested for magnesia. 
(See ff.) 

i. A second 100 grs. of the powdered glass 
(see a) is mixed with 200 grs. of fluor spar, 
also in powder; the compound is placed in a 
platinum or leaden capsule, 500 grs. of strong 
sulphuric acid are added, and the whole cau- 
tiously stirred together with a silver stirrer 
or spoon, care being taken to avoid inhaling 
the fumes ; the heat of a spirit lamp is next ap- 
plied, and at first is kept at about 212° Fahr., 
hut towards the eonelusion of the process is 
raised to 300° Fahr., or even higher, and is 
continued for at least 2 hours, or until fumes 
entirely cease to he evolved; 5 or 6 fi. oz. of 
distilled water are next poured on the residuary 
mass, and, after thorough agitation, the whole 
is thrown on a filter, more water being at last 
poured on to wash out any remains of soluble 
matter; to the filtrate, carbonate of ammo- 
nium is added in excess, and after a time the 
earthy salts are removed by filtration ; the fil- 
tered liquor is now evaporated to dryness, and 
ignited to dull redness for 2 or 3 minutes ; the 
residuum (sulphate of potassium or sodium), or 
of both), after being weighed (the weight 
being carefully noted Sown), is redissolved in 
distilled water ; a solution of chloride of barium 
is then added as long as it disturbs the liquor, 
and after a time £he whole is again filtered; 
the filtrate is concentrated by evaporation, 
and solution of bichloride of platinum added 
in excess ; the whole is now gently evaporated 
to dryness, mixed with alcohol, collected on a 
filter, carefully washed with weak alcohol, 
dried at a temperature under 2X2° Fahr., and 
weighed. The weight, in grains, multiplied 
by *1940, gives the per-centage of potassa 
sought. 

k. The weight of sulphate of potassium in 
the ignited residuum in (i) is calculated from 
that of the potassium last found (47 parts of 
the one being equal to 87 parts of the other), 
and this weight is deducted from the gross 
weight of the ignited sulphates; the remain- 
der represents the quantity of sulphate of so- 
dium present. The weight of the latter, in 
grains, multiplied by *4367, gives the per- 
centage of pure soda required. 

Concluding remarks. One of the chief points 
to which the skilful glass manufacturer directs 
his attention, is the quality of the Tnaterials. 
Great care is exercised in the selection of the 
sand for all the finer varieties of glass. The 
usual practice is to test it before using it, by 
exposing it to a very high temperature. The 
purest sand is that which is the whitest .and 1 
freest from iron, and which, consequently, 
suffers the least alteration by this treatment. 
The alkalies (potash, soda) employed are puri- 
fied by solution and crystallisation, * The red 
lead and litharge must be pure aikb absolutely 
free from oxide of copper (a common con- 
tamination), which gives a green tint to the 
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glass. The former, which is the most costly, 
is preferable to the finest crystal. Care must i 
also be taken that the lime, clay, &c., are 
respectively ,of proper purity ; and that the 
* cullet/ or broken glass, which is almost 
always remelted with the other materials, is of 
proper quality, and of the same kind as that 
to which it is added. Potassa produces a 
better glass than soda, although the latter is 
now very generally employed, from its lower 
price. It is, however, quite inadmissible as an 
ingredient in the manufacture of the better, 
class of crystal and plate glass, as, however 
pure it may be, it imparts to the product a 
slight greenish tinge more -or less destructive 
of its beauty. When sulphate of soda (Glauber 
salt) is used as a source of soda, it is gently 
calcined to dissipate its water of crystallisa- 
tion, and requires the addition of about 8$- of 
charcoal to effect its reduction in the melting- 
pot. Common salt is also employed as a source 
of soda in the same manner. {Sometimes native 
sulphide of lead (galena) is used to decompose 
the sulphate of soda, and in lieu of part of the 
oxide of lead ; in which case about 5 parts of 
the sulphuret are taken for every 9 parts of the 
calcined sulphate. 

To anticipate the results of his processes, 
and to carry out withecertainty his various 
intentions, the glass manufacturer, perhaps 
more than any other person, requires the aid 
of science and experience. All his most essen- 
tial operations depend on chemical principles. 
The products of his furnaces are not formed 
by the mere mechanical admixture, of their 
several ingredients whilst in the state of fusion, 
but result from the play of delicate affinities 
which, only act under certain conditions, and 
when the materials are presented to each other 
in uniform and definite proportions. * Chemi- 
cally speaking, the glasses are mixed super- 
silicates of the respective bases which enter 
into their composition (potassium, calcium, 
lead, &c.)* and, like all other compounds which 
are formed by elective attraction, obey the 
common laws of combination, as developed by 
Dalton, and now so successfully applied in 
almost every department of industrial art. It 
has been shown by the most careful analysis, 
that in all the more valuable and beautiful 
commercial glasses the relative proportions of 
the materials are conformable to these laws, 
and that several of them are true atomic com- 
pounds, a* perfect in this respect as the 
crystalline bodies commonly denominated salts. 
In some of the harder glasses of Bohemia the 
number of atoms or equivalents of silica are to 
each of the bases with*whieh it is united, 
nearly as 5 to I $ whilst in a softer glass of 
German manufacture the proportions of the 
turn are found to be as 4 to 1. The celebrated 
plate glass of St. Gobam is an atomic eom- 
pound formed of 1 equivalent of trisilicate of 
soda ututed to 1 equivalent of triplicate of 
with a small per-eentage of alumina in 
<»mb*nation with silicic acid, also in atomic 


proportion. Glasses in which the ingredients 
bear no atomic ratio to each other are never 
homogeneous, hut always more or less striated 
and of unequal colour and refractive power. 
The absence of atomic proportion between the 
substances entering into its composition appears 
to be the only reason why the best English 
plate and mirror glass is so greatly inferior to 
that of France and Germany, that comparison 
of the two becomes absurd. The only variety 
of glass in the production of which the English 
manufacturer excels is flint glass or crystal, 
and here he certainly surpasses all his nume- 
rous competitors. The subject is doubtless 
involved in difficulty, owing to the precise 
temperature necessary to effect the perfect 
combination of the bases with the silicic acid, 
varying with the character of the compound, 
and not being satisfactorily settled by observa- 
tion or experience. The modifying influence 
of temperature is shown by the fact that the 
lower the heat employed in the process, the 
smaller the quantity of silica which enters 
into tfie composition of the resulting glass; 
whilst at higher temperatures a part of the 
base is dissipated in fumes, until such propor- 
tions of base and acid result as are required to 
produce a permanent atomic compound corre- 
sponding to the temperature employed. If 
the heat is excessive or improperly continued, 
the loss of base produces an opposite effect, 
and an opaque, semi-vitrified mass is formed, 
resembling ‘ Reaumur’s porcelain/ The 
quality of the resulting glass depends on this 
change being more or less complete. If the 
furnace yields the right temperature, and the 
duration of the exposure to its action is neither 
too short nor too prolonged, nature makes up 
for the unskilful conduct of the operative, and 
removes the stumbling blocks which his 
ignorance had placed in the way of bis own 
attempts at excellence. The proceedings and 
their results are accidental; but being once 
obtained, the first are repeated without further 
trouble or inquiry. This accounts for the 
s-ame mixture of materials yielding products of 
different qualities at different times, and in 
different works, which the operative contents 
hims0|£ -with referring to the "going of the 
furnace/ The common plan in this country is 
to regulate the proportions and firing by ex- 
perience only, rather than by theory and 
practice combined. Now, although the chemist 
has much yet to learn on the precise con- 
stitution of the glasses, and although theory 
may not be able to ensure unvarying success, 
it is nevertheless certain that, in all cases, it 
can afford much valuable assistance in that 
direction. Indeed, it has been asserted by one 
of the leading Continental chemists, that in- 
gredients that will yield the proper equivalent 
proportions in the melting pot cannot produce 
a bad glass, if exposed to such a temperature 
as to permit of perfect combination taking 

place, ' 1 ' , ! / 

It is found that those glasses which contain 
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quantity of gliadin. It is prepared by wash- 
ing paste made of the flour of wheat or rve in 
successive waters until all stai’chy matter is 
removed. The paste may be conveniently en- 
closed in a bag of fine linen during the v ashing. 

Prop., Uses. Gluten is believed to be emi- 
nently nutritious. It is the presence of gluten 
in wh eaten flour that imparts to it its viscidity 
or tenacity, and confers upon it its peculiar 
excellence for the manufacture of macaroni, 
vermicelli, and similar pastes. The supe- 
riority of wheaten over other bread depends 
upon the greater tenacity of its dough, which 
during the fermentation is puifed up by the 
evolved carbonic acid, and retained in its vesi- 
cular texture so as to form a light loaf. 

Gluten is grayish coloured, and extensible 
whilst fresh and moist, like caoutchouc. It 
turns blue when mixed with guaiacum resin. 

Gluten Bread. Prep. 1. From wheat flour 
which has been deprived of about 2-3rds of 
its starch by washing it with water. 

2. From gluten flour. Recommended in dia- 
betes. 

Gluten Choc'olate. (Gentile's.) A mixture 
of cocoa and gluten flour. As a nutritions and 
appropriate food in diabetes. 

Gluten Flour. Prep . 1. From the waste 

gluten of the starch works, washed, dried, and 
ground. 

2. (Gentile’s.) From the last, mixed with 
about an equal weight of wheat flour. 

GLYCERIN. C 3 H 8 0 3 . Syn. Glycerine, 
Hydrated oxide oe glyceryl; Glyceri- 
num, L. A sweet syrupy liquid formed 
during the saponification of oils and fats. 

Prep. 1. Olive oil (or other suitable oil), 
protoxide of lead, and water, are heated toge- 
ther until an insoluble soap of lead (lead 
plaster) is formed. The glycerin remains in 
the aqueous liquid. As this crude solution of 
glycerin is produced in great quantities in the 
manufacture of lead plaster, the operative che- 
mist has only to purify it. This may be done 
as follows : — 

The water and washings from lead plaster 
are mixed together, filtered, and submitted to 
the action of a stream of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
to throw down the lead; the supernatant 
liquor is decanted from the precipitate, fil- 
tered, and evaporated to the consistence of a 
syrup in a water bath. To render it quite 
pure it is diluted with water, decoloured with 
a little animal charcoal, filtered, and again 
evaporated to the consistence of a thin syrup, 
after which it is further evaporated in vacuo, 
or over sulphuric acid, until it acquires the 
sp. gr. Y265. 

2. (M. Bruere-Perrin.) From the sweet 
liquor of the stearine works (a product of the 
process of lime- saponification). The quantity 
of lime present in the sample is first deter- 
mined by means of oxalic acid, and the pro- 
portion of sulphuric acid necessary for its sa- 
turation ^t once calculated and added; the 
crude liquor is then concentrated in a tinned- 


copper vessel, evaporation being promoted by 
brisk agitation, until tbe sp. gr. sinks to 10° 
Baume; it is next cooled and filtered, and 
accurately neutralised (if it is required) with 
carbonate of potassa, after which it is evapo- 
rated to the sp. gr. 24° Baume ; on cooling, it 
deposits gelatinous/ sulphate of potassa; the 
whole is now filtered, the deposit on the filter 
washed with a little very weak spirit and 
water, the filtrate and washings mixed toge- 
ther, and evaporated, as before, with agitation, 
until the sp. gr. 28° Baume, whilst hot (36° 
cold), is attained, when the whole is allowed 
to cool; the clear liquid is, lastly, decanted 
and filtered. In this state it has an amber 
colour, but may be rendered colourless and 
odourless by rediluting it v. ith water, treating 
it with animal charcoal, filtering, and again 
evaporating to a proper consistence. 

3. By saponifying olive oil with caustic al- 
kali, decomposing the resulting soap with 
dilute sulphuric or tartaric acid, evaporating 
the aqueous portion to dryness (nearly), dis- 
solving out the glycerine with cold rectified 
spirit, and filtering and evaporating the solu- 
tion as before. 

4. The residuary liquor of a soap manufac- 1 
tory is evaporated, and treated with alcohol 
to dissolve out the glycerin. The spirit is then 
evaporated off, the glycerin diluted with water, 
and finally boiled repeatedly with animal 
charcoal until all colour and odour are re- 
moved. 

Obs. The products of the above processes 
are nearly pure, but that of Price’s patent 
process, described below, is to he preferred to 
any of them. 

5. (Commercial.) From sweet stearin- 
liquor, by precipitating tbe lime by a stream of 
carbonic add gas, or by a solution of carbonate 
of soda, carefully avoiding adding the latter in 
excess ; the liquor is then boiled a little, fil- 
tered, evaporated to a syrupy consistence, 
and again filtered. This is the common glyce- 
rin of the shops. It may be further purified 
as above. 

6. (Price’s glycerin — Patent dated 1854.) 
Superheated steam of frDm 550° to 600° Fahr. 
is introdkeed into a distillatory apparatus con- 
taining palm oil or other fatty body. The 
action of the steam effects the decomposition 
of the fat, and glycerin and the fatty acids 
distil over together, hut no longer in combina- 
tion. In the receiver the condensed glycerin, 
from its higher specific gravity, sinks below 
the fatty acids. Sufficient steam must be 
supplied, and the temperature nicely regulated,^ 
The glycerin is concentrated by evaporation, 
and if discoloured, it is redistilled. It is usu- 
ally prepared with sp. gr. 1*24, and then con- 
tains 94 jy of anhydrous glycerin. It can, how- 
ever, be concentrated to sp. gr. 1*26 when it 
contains 98$. 

Prop. Pure glyeeri^ is a colourless, odour- 
less, uncrystallisable liquid, sweet to the taste, 
and of a syrupy consistence; it mixes with 

f 1 ! - Q*T 
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water in all proportions; it is unctuous and 
emollient, and softens bodies, like oil, but 
without greasing them ; it does not evaporate 
or change in the air at ordinary temperatures, 
and is not susceptible of rancidity or sponta- 
neous fermentation; mixed with yeast and 
kept in a warm place, it is gradually converted 
into propionic acid; a strong beat decom- 
poses it, with the production of acrolein ; it 
is neutral to test-paper, and possesses neither 
basic nor acid properties ; it is easily charged 
with the aroma of the essential oils, and may 
he combined with soap, and many other sub- 
stances, without undergoing change. Sp. gr., 
1’27 (see above), 

Uses, Sfe* Glycerin is extensively employed 
as an excipient for medicines (see Glyceboles), 
also, either alone, or in lotions, baths, &e., as a 
soothing emollient, and is added to poultices 
and dressings, instead of oil, to prevent their 
hardening. Diluted with water, it often suc- 
ceeds in allaying itching and irritation of the 
skin when all other means fail. As a cosmetic, 
either made into a lotion or added to soap 
(glycerin soap), or used in small quantities 
along with the water employed in washing, it 
imparts a healthy clearness and a sensation of 
softness and coolness to the skin, wiiich is very 
agreeable and refreshing. , It is the best re- 
medy known for chapped nipples, hands, lips, 
&c. ; all of wiiich may be prevented by its 
use as an article of the toilet. Glycerin is 
sometimes used as a sweetening agent, as a 
substitute for syrup* 

Glycerin Cream for Chilblains. Equal parts 
of glycerin, soft soap, and cherry-laurel water, 
mixed together. 

Glycerin Cream with Camphor. Glycerin, 
% parts; camphor, 1 part; rectified spirit, 1 
part. Mix. For chilblains. m 

Glycerin Ointment. Glycerin, 8 parts; 
spermaceti, 4 parts ; white wax, 1 part ; oil of 
almonds (fixed), 16 parts. Add the glycerin 
to the melted ingredients, aud stir briskly till 
cold. For chaps and excoriations. 

GLYCEROLE. A pharmaceutical preparation, 
in which glycerin is employed as the excipient. 

Glycerole of Borax.# (B. P.) St/n. Glyoe- 
rintsc bobacib, L. 1 of borax in of glycerin. 

Glycerole of Carbolic Acid. (B. P.) Sgn. 
Glyceeinum acids cabbolici, L. 1 of acid in* 
4| of glycerin. 

Glycerole of Gallic Acid. (B. P f ) fyn. 
Glyceri^um acidi Gaelics, L. I of acid in 
4J of glycerin. 

Glycerole of Starch. (B. P.) St/n. Glyc e- 
mmu AMYLS, L. 1 of starch in 8* of glycerin. 

Glycerole of Tannic .Acid. (B. P.) 8m, 
Glycebinum acidi tannici, L. 1 of acid in 
H «f glycerin. 

GLYCYR'RHI2IH. 8t/n, Liquorice sugar. 
An uncrystallisable variety of sugar obtained 
EKun the root of common liquorice (Glt/cur- 
rkita glabra), It is yebow% transparent, so- 
nine in both water arff alcohol, and is not 
*$E$oeptible of the vinous fermentation. 


GLYSTER. See Enema. 

GHATS and MOSQUITOES . Smoke and strong 
fumes of any kind will drive away these in- 
sects. If you only burn a piece of brown 
paper in an enclosed space where they are, 
they soon after * settle,’ and appear to become 
so stupefied as to remain inactive for some 
time after. In those parts of the Mew World 
where mosquitoes abound, tobacco smoke is 
commonly had recourse to in-doors, and large 
fires made of brush-wood or under-wood out- 
of-doors, Old travellers, when compelled to 
bivouac during the season in which they are 
troublesome, are very careful to keep close on. 
the ‘ lee’ of these fires. 

GOITRE. Sgn . Derbyshire neck ; Bbon- 
chocele, Tracheocele ; Hebnia bronohi- 
, alis, L. A tumour on the fore part of the 
neck. It sometimes occurs in Derbyshire, and 
is endemic in the Alps and several other moun- 
tainous districts. Iodine and the iodides appear 
' to be the only substances capable of curing or 
even arresting the progress of this disease. 

GOLD. Au. St/n. Atjbttm; OB,Fr. ; Gold, 
Ger. Gold is the most valuable and, probably, 
the longest known of all the metals. From 
the remotest period it has been esteemed for 
its beauty and permanence, and has been taken 
as the standard measure of value amongst all 
civilised nations. An account of the uses of 
gold in the arts, and its influence on society in 
all ages, as a symbol of wealth and an article 
of ornament and utility, would embrace the 
whole history of mankind. At the present day 
it alike contributes to the conveniences, com- 
forts, and luxuries of life, as often exciting the 
baser passions of the human heart as promoting 
the cause of benevolence and virtue. 

Gold is found almost invariably in the 
metallic state. It occurs as gold dust in the 
sands of various rivers, and in the alluvial soil 
of auriferous districts, from both of which it 
is obtained by the simple process of washing. 
Traces of it are constantly found in the iron 
and other pyrites of the more ancient rocks. 
Sometimes it occurs beautifully crystallised in 
the cubic form, associated with quartz, oxide 
of iron, and other substances, in regular veins. 
In the gold fields of California and Australia 
lumps of nearly pure gold have been discovered 
in abundance during the last few years. In 
the former country a mass of gold weighing28 
pounds was found, whilst in our own colonies 
one weighing 106 pounds was dug out of a 
quartz rock, near Bathurst. The latter con- 
tained upwards of 01$ of pure gold, and nearly 
84 $ of silver; being as pure as the English sove- 
reign, or, in trade language, e 22 carats fine/ 

Prep. This consists merely in the separation 
or the gold and its subsequent purification. 
Formerly, the auriferous sulphides, if iery 
poor, were first roasted, then fused into 
‘mattes’ and again roasted; they were next 
melted with lead, and the allov thus obtained 
was refined by cupellation. WM$£h.e ores 
were very rich, the - iflcination 
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and fusion were omitted, and the alloy of 
lead at once formed. This method (by fusion) 
does not answer well with auriferous copper 
pyrites or ores very poor in gold. At the 
present time the method of amalgamation 
is principally followed. When a 4 vein-stone’ 
is to be wrought for gold, it is reduced to 
powder (on the small scale by hand, on the 
large scale in stamping mills), and is shaken 
in a suitable apparatus with water and mer- 
cury; an amalgam of gold is formed, which 
is then separated from the mixture, and its 
mercury removed by distillation. The gold 
is next cast into 4 ingots.’ 

Refining. Gold obtained by the first method 
usually contains a little copper and silver, and 
frequently tin or iron. Tin may be removed 
by adding a little corrosive sublimate or nitre 
to the gold melted in a crucible. The process 
by amalgamation commonly leaves no other 
alloy than silver. This metal is removed 
either in the 4 dry way,’ by fusing the gold 
with sulphur or sulphide of antimony ; or in 
the 4 wet way/ by 4 quartation’ and ‘ parting.’ 
At the Boyal Mint, 44 when gold ingots contain 
a certain quantity of silver” (say 2$ or 3$), 
“instead of leaving it, as formerly, to con- 
stitute a part of the standard alloy, it pays to 
extract it, and to substitute copper in its 
place. To get the silver out of the said 
ingots, they are melted with about 3 parts of 
silver — the resulting alloy is granulated and 
boiled with sulphuric acid — the gold remains 
untouched, and all the silver is dissolved and 
converted into sulphate. . . The sulphate 
of silver is then decomposed by the immersion 
of copper plates ; the silver is precipitated in 
a fine, crystalline powder, washed, pressed 
into masses, and melted, and so affords pure 
silver, which is afterwards made standard 
by alloying it with copper, and is nsed for 
coinage. The resulting sulphate of copper 
(which exists in the solution) is then crys- 
tallised, and sold.” (Brande.) 44 By first ex- 
hausting the gold with nitric acid, and then 
boiling it in sulphuric acid, some two or three 
thousandth part of silver which escaped the 
action of the nitric acid is dissolved out, and 
perfectly pnre gold is obtained.” (Ure.) 

By a foreign invention, patented in 1851 
by Mr. W. E. Newton, the operations of 4 se- 
paration’ and 4 refining’ are conducted by one 
process. The argentiferous substance, whether 
in the state of ore or bullion, is reduced to a 
granulated or spongy state, by fusion along 
with zinc, or some other mefcal cheaper than 
silver, and the zinc is subsequently removed, 
by digesting the resulting granulated, lami- 
nated, or pulverulent alloy, in dilute sulphuric 
acid, or other acid. The zinc, &c., is recovered 
by the usual means. This' process, carefully 
conducted, produces metal of great ductility and 
purity, containing 99$ to 99& $ of pure gold. 

Chemically pnre gold is obtained by dis- 
solving the metal in nitro-hydroehloric acid, 
adding^ a solution of protosulphate of iron, and 


collecting and washing the precipitate. In 
this state it is a brown powder, which acquires 
a metallic lustre by friction or heat. 

Prop. The most marked properties of gold 
are its rich yellow colour, its ductility, mal- 
leability, insolubility in all menstrua except 
‘ aqua regia’ (nitro-hydrochloric acid), aqueous 
chlorine, and hydrofluoric acid, and its very 
slight affinity for oxygen. It melts at a bright 
red heat (2016° Fahr;, — Daniell), and the fused 
metal has a brilliant green colour. It forms 
compounds with chlorine, iodine, oxygen, sul- 
phur, &c. Sp. gr. of native gold, 13*3 to 17*7 ; 
of pure gold, 19*3 (average) ; its greatest den- 
sity is 19‘5. 

Tests. Metallic gold is characterised by its 
yellow colour, insolubility in nitric acid, and 
its ready solubility in aqua regia, forming a 
rich yellow or am her- coloured liquid, which 
stains the skin purple. Solutions of gold ex- 
hibit the following reactions: — Protosulphate 
of iron gives a brown precipitate, which ac- 
quires a metallic lustre when rubbed ; — Pro- 
tochloride of tin (preferably containing a little 
perchloride) gives a violet, purple, or blackish 
precipitate, insoluble in hydrochloric acid; — 
Sulphuretted hydrogen and hydrosulphide, of, 
ammonia give a black precipitate, insoluble in 
simple acids ; — Ammonia gives a reddish-yel- 
low precipitate ( 4 fulminating gold’), with 
tolerably concentrated solutions, either at once 
or on boiling the liquid ; — Liquor of potassa 
gives a reddish-yellow precipitate with neutral 
solutions of gold, insoluble in excess. 

JEstim, 1. In the dry way ; — 

The quantity of gold in an alloy is usually 
estimated by ‘assaying’ the sample. Before 
proceeding to the assay, it is necessary to form 
some estimate of the quantity of other metals 
(copper oi^ silver, or both) in the specimen to 
he examined, in order to employ the proper 
proportion of lead in the 4 cupellation/ The 
experienced assayer commonly does this by tbe 
‘ assay of tbe touch/ and, in certain cases, by 
a rough preliminary assay. The quantity of 
lead employed may be about 16 times tbe 
weight of the copper present in the sample, 
and when the alloy contains silver an addi- 
tional allowance of lead, equal to -j\th of its 
weight, is made on that account. When no 
silver is present, or it is not required to be 
estimated, a mueb larger proportion of lead 
may be employed. The weight taken for the 
assay ( 4 assay pound ’) is usually 12 gr 6 grs. 
The alloy and dose of lead being accurately 
weighed and separately wrapped in small 
pieces of paper, the assay may he at once pro- 
ceeded with. 

a. Cupellation. fhis operation, the mo# 
important of the whole, has been already de- 
scribed. Unlike silver, gold will bear the 
highest heat of the furnace without 4 vegetat- 
ing/ 4 fuming/ or being absorbed bythe .cupel. 
The loss of weight gives the amounfc^of dopyer 
in the alloy. 

’/3. Quartation. The cupoEed sample is 
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fused with three times its weight of pure 
silver (called the 4 witness’), by which the gold 
is reduced to one fourth of the mass, or less, 
and in this state may be easily removed. 

y. Parting-. The alloy, alter quartation, is 
hammered or rolled out into a thin strip or 
leaf, curled into a spiral form, and boiled for a 
quarter of an hour, in a small flask, with about 
2# to 3 oz. of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*3); and 
the fluid being poured off, it is again boiled in 
a similar maimer with 1# to 2 oz. more of 
'nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*2), after which the gold 
is carefully collected, washed in pure water, 
and dried. When the operation of 4 parting^ 
is skilfully conducted, and the acid not too 
strong, the metal preserves its spiral form; 
otherwise, it falls into the state of flakes or 
powder. The second hoiling or digestion is 
technically termed the 4 reprise.’ The loss of 
weight by 4 parting,’ after deducting that of 
the 4 witness,’ corresponds to the quantity of 
silver originally in the specimen. 

8, Annealing. This consists in putting 
the pure gold obtained by the last process into 
a small porous crucible or cupel, and heating 
it to redness in the muffle. 

„ £. Weighing. This must be done with the 
utmost accuracy. The weight, in grains troy, 
doubled or quadrupled, as the case may be, 
gives the number of carats fine of the alloy 
examined, without calculation. 

According to the 4 old French method’ 
of assaying gold, the following quantities are 
taken: — For the assay pound, 12 grs.; fine 
silver, 30 grs. ,* lead, 103 grs. These having 
been cupelled together, the (perfect) button is 
rolled into a leaf (1| X 5 incites), twisted on 
a quill, and submitted to parting with 2# oz. 
and 1# oz. of nitric aei<£ sp. gr. 1*16 (20° 
Baurrri). The remainder of the process is 
similar to that above described. Two assays : 
axe made in the same manner, with a third on 
pw gold or gold of a known fineness ; and 
no conclusion is drawn, unless the assay of the 
latter comes out accurately, r and that of the 
first two correspond to each other. 

For alloys containing platinum, which usu- 
ally consist of copper, silver, platinum, and 

f t)ld, the method of assaying is as follows : — 
he alloy is ‘cupelled’ in the usual way, the 
loss of weight expresses the amount of cop- 
per; and the button, made into a riband and 
treated with sulphuric acid, indicates, by the 
portion dissolved, that also of the silver pre- 
sent. submitting the residuum to quarta- 
tion, the platinum becomes soluble in nitric 
acid. The loss atter digestion in this men- 
struum expresses the weight of that metal, 
and the weight of the portion now remaining 
is that of the pure gold. Gold containing pal- 
ladium may be assayed in the same manner. 

2. In the wet way — • 

The richness in gold of any substance, 
whether liquid or solid, when the quantity is 
samll (and indeed in aS other eases), is most 
®®Pv and economically performed by the 


common method of chemical analysis. The 
gold may be thrown down from its solution 
by adding a solution of protosulphate of iron ; 
the precipitate, after being washed, dried, and 
gently heated, may be weighed as pure gold. 

Pois., §fc. The soluble preparations of gold 
(chlorides) are violent poisons. The symptoms 
resemble those occasioned by corrosive subli- 
mate, but are somewhat less violent. Metallic 
gold in a minute state of division is also capa- 
ble of producing very unpleasant consequences, 
and even endangering life. The antidote is 
iron filings or a solution of sulphate of iron, 
given conjointly with an emetic. 

Uses. The numerous applications -of gold, 
in thej arts and the daily transactions of life 
need only he alluded to here. In medicine , 
gold has been given in the form of powder, 
in scrofula and syphilis, by Chrestien, briel, 
and others, with apparent advantage. — -Dose. 
£ gr. to 1 gr., 3 or 4 times a day, in pills, or 
as a friction pn the tongue and gums. An 
ointment made of 1 gr. of powdered gold and 
30 grs. of lard has been applied by Kiel to 
the skin deprived of the epidermis (endermi- 
cally), in the above diseases. 

The more important chemical compounds 
containing gold, the alloys and commercial 
forms of the metal, together with certain fac- 
titious substances popularly called 4 gold,’ are 
noticed in alphabetical order heloio : — 

Gold, Alloys and Preparations of: — 

Gold, Dutch. Mannheim gold. Mosaic g., 
Oe-moltt, Pinchbeck, Prince’s metal, Eed 
brass, SIMILOR, Tombao. These names are 
applied to several varieties of fine gold-coloured 
brass, differing slightly in tint and in the pro- 
portions of copper and zinc. The terms tom- 
bac, prince’s metal, similor, and Mannheim 
gold, are used by some authors to designate 
alloys consisting of about 85# of copper and 
15# of zinc ; whereas, according to other au- 
thors, prince’s metal and Mannheim gold are 
synonymous, and are composed of 75# copper 
and 25# zinc; according to another author, 
similor consists of about 71## copper and 
28 1# zinc, and Mannheim gold of 80# copper 
and 20# zinc; and, again, according to 
another author, similor and Mannheim gold 
are synonymous, aud are applied to alloys of 
copper containing from 10 to 12# zinc and 
from 6 to 8# tin. Seeing that such inextrica- 
ble confusion exists in the employment of the 
terms above mentioned, it is desirable to dis- 
card them altogether. At the celebrated 
works of Hegermiihl, near Potsdam, the pro- 
portions copper, 11 parts, to zinc, 2 parts* are 
employed to produce a metal which is afier- 
wards rolled into sheets for the purpose Of 
making Dutch leaf-gold. This alloy has a 
very rich, deep gold colour. Its malleability 
is so remarkable that it may be beaten out into 
leaves not exceeding inch in thickness. 

Gold, Factitious. Prep. From copper, 16 
parts ; platinhm, 7 parts ; zinc, X part ; fused 
together* This alloy resembles in colour gold 
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of 16 carats fine, or f , and will resist the ac- 
tion of nitric acid, unless very concentrated 
and boiling. 

Gold, Grain. Syn. Aurum grahulatum, 
L. Prep. From cupelled gold, 1 part ; silver, 

3 parts ; melted together, and poured in a small 
stream into water ; the silver being afterwards 
dissolved out by digestion in boiling nitric 
acid, and the grains, after being well washed 
in water, heated to redness in a crucible or 
cupel. Used to make preparations of gold. 

Gold, Jeweller’s. This term is applied to 
alloys of gold used for trinkets and inferior 
articles of jewellery, ranging from 3 or 4 
carats fine upwards ; or which are too inferior 
to receive the e Hall mark.’ The lowest alloy 
of this class is formed of copper, 16 parts; 
silver 1 to 1£ part ; gold, 2 to 3 parts ; melted 
together. This is worth, only from 85 . 6d. to 
95. 6d. the oz. 

It has recently been found that gold of the 
quality of 12 carats, or less, if alloyed with 
zinc instead of the proper quantity of silver, 
presents a colour very nearly equal to that of 
a metal at least 2| to 3 carats higher, or of 
85 . or 105. an ounce more value ; and the con- 
sequence has been that a large quantity of 
jewellery has been made of gold alloyed in 
this manner; and the same has been pur- 
chased by some shopkeepers, very much to 
their own loss, as well as that of the public ; 
inasmuch as a galvanic action is produced, 
after a time, upon gold so alloyed, by means 
of ’yhich the metal is split into several pieces, 
and the articles rendered perfectly useless. 

Gold, Leaf. Syn. Gold- leap. Gold re- 
duced to leaves by hammering it between thin 
animal membrane. Its preparation constitutes 
the trade of the goldbeater. These leaves 
are only l-282,000th of an inch in thickness. 
Gilt silver is hammered in the same way, hut 
the leaves are thicker. The latter is called 
party gold. Both are used by artists and 
gilders, and by druggists to gild pills, &c. 

Gold, Powdered. Syn. Divided gold, Gild- 
ing powder, Gold bronze, Gold colour; 
/Aral pulvis. Prep. Gold, 1 part; mer- 
ge ury/7 parts ; form an amalgam, and expose 
it to heat until all the mercury is volatilised ; 
or the mercury may be dissolved out with hot 
nitric acid. .In either case, the residuum is 
to be powdered, washed, and dried. If the 
quantity operated on is considerable, the 
process should be so conducted as to save the 
mercury. 

j From gold leaf and honey ground together, 

' J as the last, by means of a stone and muller. 
iThis is the plan commonly adopted in the 
small way by artists. 

From a solution of gold in aqua regia pre- 
- ‘ cipitated by protosulphate of iron, the resulting 
, | powder being* washed, dried, and gently heated. 
' ' t | This gives pure gold. 

. Uses, Spc. Powdered gold is employed in 
A ^gilding by japanners and by artists. It is 
jeither sold in powder (gold in powder), or made 


up into shells (gold in shells). Its use in medi- 
cine has been already noticed. 

Gold, Standard. The standard gold of this 
country is an alloy of pnre gold, 11 parts, with 
pure copper, 1 part. Formerly the alloy con- 
sisted partly of silver, as found in some of the 
older coins now in circulation. It is often 
spoken of as 22 carats fine. 

Gold, Chlorides of ; — 

1. Mono chloride. AuCl. Syn. Aurous chlo- 
ride, Protochloride op gold. A yellowish- 
white mass, formed when a solution of trichlo- 
ride of gold is evaporated to dryness, and the 
residuum is exposed to a heat of about 440° 
Fahr., until fumes of chlorine cease to be evolved. 
It is insoluble in water, which decomposes it, 
slowly when cold, but rapidly by the aid of heat, 
into metallic gold and the trichloride. 

2. Trichloride. AuC1 3 . Syn. Auric chlo- 
ride, Terchlorid^i or gold, Trichloride 
op gold, Auri chloridum. Prep. Gold, I 
part, dissolved by aid of heat in nitro- hydro- 
chloric acid, 8 parts, and evaporated down to 
near dryness, and allowed to crystallise. 

Prop. Orange-red crystalline needles, or 
ruby -red prismatic crystals; deliquescent; so- 1 
luble in water, ether, and alcohol, forming a 
deep-yellow solution ; at the heat of 500° Fahr. 
it suffers decomposition, chlorine being given 
off and pure gold left behind. It is reduced 
by ferrous sulphate, oxalic, sulphurous, formic 
and phosphorous acids, as well as by most of 
the metals, to metallic gold. It combines with 
several of the metallic chlorides, forming a 
series of double salts, which are mostly yellow 
when in crystals, and red when deprived of 
water. 

Uses, Sfc. It has been employed by Duportal, 
Chrestien,JSTiel, Cullerier, Legrand, and others, 
as a substitute for mercury, in scrofula, bron- 
chocele, chronic skin diseases, &c.; also as a 
caustic. — Pose. gr., dissolved in distilled 

water, or made into a pill with starch ; or, in 
frictions on the gums, in quantities of - X V to 
gr. Its most important use, however, is as a 
reagent in photography, large quantities being 
manufactured for use as^a chief agent in toning 
photographic prints. 

To some extent it is also used for electro- 
gilding, and mixed with excess of bicarbonate 
of potassium, it forms a good yielding solu- 
tion for small articles of copper. These are to 
be first cleaned with dilute nitric ocid, and 
then boiled for some time in the mixture. 

The above is the salt generally referred to 
under the name of the * chloride of gold/ or in 
commerce occasionally* as the 4 muriate of 
gold.’ 1 1 

Gold, Chloride of, and Sodium. AuClg * Had . 
2Aq. Syn . Aurochlorlde or sodium^ ; Sodh 
aurochloridum. Prep. Auric chloride, 85 
parts ; chloride of sodium; 16 parti ; dissolve in 
a little distilled water, evaporateuntil a pellicle 
forms, then put it aside to erysta&e.^ It forms 
beautiful orange-coloured Thouffftc prisms. 
Pose, ^ to gr;, - made into a pill 
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with starch or lycopodium, in the same cases 
in which the terchloride is ordered. Mixed 
■with 2 or 3 times its weight of orris pow T der, it 
has been used in frictions on the tongue and 
gums; and an ointment, mad8 with 1 gr. of 
the salt, mixed with 36 grs. of lard, has been 
applied to the shin deprived of the epidermis 
by a blister, 

Gold, Cyanide of. AuCy 3 . Syn. Auric cyan- 
ide. prey. Add a solution of pure cyanide of 
potassium to a solution of pure'auric chloride as 
long as a precipitate forms, carefully avoiding 
any excess ; wash, and dry the precipitate. 

Prop., Uses, Sfc. This salt is a pale-yellow 
powder, insoluble in water, hut very soluble in 
a fio ] u ^ on cyanide of potassium, forming 
the double cyanide of gold and potassium so 
largely used in the electrotype process. Cy- 
anide of gold is employed to a certain extent 
m medicine. — Dose. * to gr., made into 
a pill, in the usual cases in which gold is ad- 
ministered. The first formula is essentially 
similar to that of the French Codex. 

Extraction of, by Sodium Amalgam. 
(Crookes’ Method, Patented,) In the extrac- 
tion qf gold by amalgamation serious difficul- 
ties are often occurring through the * flouring 5 
or ‘ sickening 5 of the ^mercury employed, and 
the prevention of the amalgamation by a coat- 
ing of tarnish on the gold. So much is this 
the case that losses of from 30 to 60 per cent, 
of the gold are usually incurred, and, in many 
cases, a still more serious loss of mercury. 

When certain minerals, as tellurium com- 
pounds, pyrites, Ac., occur in the gold ore, the 
mercury is apt, on trituration, to become sub- 
dmded mto excessively minute globules, : 
which, owing to their tarnished condition, re- < 
fuse to unite, and are consequently washed ] 
way, it being almost impossible to separate 
the heavier portions of the ore. 1 
This is technically called ‘flouring, 5 ‘gramikt- 1 
mg, Ac. Besides this, certain of these mine- i 
Z B t *?? ct tbe mercury in anther way, that is, i 
by smhenmg it, or causing it to lose its bright 
urface and fluidity, and prevents its amalga- i 
matmgwith the gold Resides the inconvenience s 
and loss thus caused, a further loss of gold v 
fr ° m * he in aH% of the ordinary 
t0 OT amal ? a mate tarnished h 
g»14 unless 1 g ro, ’ T,d with it, for a more A 

? ri0d thM ' S f0Und P ractlcable in 1 

r.R.S. has, by means of the r 
Proportion of sodium, in f< 

tne form of an amalgam, to the mercnry, effect a- 

SSrt - ^ ious «« of 

TmaSs r g “ rtain entities of oj 

malgams B and C, an amount which, differ- ec 

“f l Tt ™ ^ c j> °w>, is ascertained by expert- a< 
Jonring’ and ‘sickening* of the fc 
remaining ^ctuaily preventc-d, the mercury ac 

The S,-,l ro r g r 0Ut m tbe best condition, dr 

.if)™ *, of about WO** per-centage of ca 

A, at intervals of some hoursf in- 
CI *** es most Powerfully the affinity of the hi 


ses mercury for the precious metals, and secures a 
;ed more thorough amalgamation, 

,it This invention has met with general ap- 
nd proval, and experiments conducted at many 
of mines show its great practical value, giving an 
en increase of from 5 to 30 per cent, in the yield 
ais of gold, and, in fact, -with many pyrites that 
yielded no gold to the ordinary amalgama- 
N- tion process, gave a considerable yield of gold 
of to the sodium amalgamation process. This 
as has led to its use in most mines, both silver 
ng and gold, in America. 

Gold, Iodide of. Aui 3 . Syn. Auric iodide, 
)w Tri-iodide oe gold, Gold teriodide, Auri 
in iodtjm. Prep. Add a solution of trichloride 
Qg of gold to one of iodide of potassium. The re- 
so suiting precipitate is at first redissolved on 
y- agitation, a soluble double iodide being formed ; 
nt subsequently tbe iodide of gold is precipitated, 
to leaving the supernatant liquor free of colour, 
d- Prop., Uses , Sfc. A dark-green powder, 
ly easily soluble in hydriodic acid. It is occa- 
sionally employed as a medicine, and, like 
n. other preparations of gold, is of an alterative 
c- character. — Pose. About T 3 , of a grain 
1- Gold, Oxides of: — g 

K Monoxide * Au 2 0. Syn. Aurous ostde, 
d Protoxide op gold. Prep. Formed by treat- 
mg the aurous chloride witb strong* potassium 
s hydrate. Green powder, somewhat soluble in 
. potassium hydrate solution, and readily decom- 
y posing into metallic gold and auric oxide. 

2. Trioxide. Ail 2 0 3 . Syn. Auric oxide. 
Oxide oe gold, Peroxide oe gold. Auric 
e ACID, Auri oxidum. Prep. Magnesic oxide 4 
parts ; auric chloride, 1 part ; water, 40 parts ; 
i, mix, boil, and wash the precipitate with water, 

- dilute mtric acid, and again with water. It 
1 must be dried in tbe shade. 

J -^dish-yellow powder, easily decomposed 
* . rea( % soluble in hydrochloric and 
' bydrobromic acids and strong nitric acid, but 

■ ^soluble m water and the other acids. Forms 

» unstable salts with the alkalies. I 

; Uses 4-c Xrioxide of gold has been giveii 

■ m scrofula, &c., m doses of T V to i gr.for 2 

1 £.V m soroblll h syphilis, &c, made into a pillT 
with extract of mezereon. * 

of * S V n - a ™ate 05 ' 

AKMON1A, BmtBOKET’S PTOKOTATIira. GOID ; . 

p™, 111 ammomutum, Ammonus abeas, L. I 
~ Jf'- Bj addm S ammonia to a solution of 
? a 1f a re ^ a (trichloride), as long as a , 
reddish-yellow precipitate (fffiminating gold) f 
the “Wt be collected, wafhed, \ 
d dned with the greatest possible caution. 1 
of ”£ ff“ M< ? nia faiIs Precipitate trioxide f 
l j solutlons which are not tolerably | 
3??^ “ d , in those containing frel[ 
Mid or ammonmeal salts tbe precipitate onlyh 

SS? T a the solution Beforel 

dfe™ amm r a ; h is ’ therefore, proper tof 
drive offi the excels of acid, if any, by the armli-k 

CompotoLJ 

J^ d ’ |^ de » f - . %»■ Suirap.fi 

BET OP Goin, Tbestjxphtoet op o.j a vsif 
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SULPHURETUM, L. Prep. Transmit a current 
of sulphuretted hydrogen gas through a solution 
of terchloride of gold in water; or add hydro- 
sulphuret of ammonia to the same solution; 
collect the precipitate, wash it with cold dis- 
tilled water, and dry it in the shade. 

GOLD DETERGENT. Prep. (Upton.) Take 
quicklime, 1 oz. ; sprinkle it with a little hot 
water to slake it, then gradually add boiling 
water, 1 pint, so as to form a milk. Next 
dissolve pearlasb, 2 oz., in boiling water, 11- 
pint; mix the two solutions, cover up the 
vessel, agitate occasionally for an hour, allow 
it to settle, decant the clear, put it into flat 
half-pint bottles, and well cork them down. 

Use. To clean gilding, &e., either alone or 
diluted with water. It is applied with a soft 
sponge, and then washed off with clean water. 
It is essentially a weak solution of potassa, 
and may be extemporaneously prepared by 
diluting solution of potassa (Ph. L.) with about 
5 times its volume of water. 

GOLD SHELLS. Gold leaf or powdered gold 
ground up with gum-water, and spread upon 
the insides of shells. Used by artists. 

GOLD SIZE. Syn. Gilding- size, Gilder’s 
s., Gold colour. Prep. 1 . (Oil size.) 
Drying or boiled oil thickened with yellow 
ochre or calcined red ochre, and carefully re- 
duced to the utmost smoothness by grinding. 
It is thinned with oil of turpentine. Im- 
proves by age. Used for oil gilding. 

2. (Water size.) Parchment or isinglass 
size, mixed with finely ground yellow ochre. 
Used in burnished or distemper gilding. 

GOLD-BEAT'ER’S SKIN is prepared from 
the peritoneal membrane of the caecum of the 
ox. It is used to separate the leaves of gold 
whilst under the hammer, as a nearly invisible 
defensive dressing for cuts, as a fabric for 
court plaster, &e. 

GONG METAL. See Bell Metal. 

GONIOM'ETRY. The art of measuring the 
angles of crystals, by means of a goniometer ; 
a most important matter in chemistry and 
mineralogy . The only accurate and simple 
instrument of this, kind is the reelecting 
goniometer invented by Dr. Wollaston. 
Facility in using this instrument is readily 
acquired by a few trials. 

GOOSE. This bird, the Anser domestictts , 
is a favourite article of food almost every- 
where, and may fairly claim a similar position 
amongst poultry to that occupied by “ good 
Sir Loin” among joints of meat. The vulgar 
inuendos occasionally heard to its prejudice 
should he directed against the cook rather 
than the bird, as it is only when it is unskil- 
fully dressed and too highly seasoned that it 
is apt to disagree with that ** irascible mem- 
ber of the interior,” a delicate or overloaded 
stomach. U ndue susceptibility in that quarter 
may, however, be generally allayed by an 
oblation, in the shape of a little £ eau de vie/ 

; used as sauce or gravy. Formerly, almost 
I miraculous virtues were attributed to this bird. 


Its flesh was said to promote longevity, to cure 
hydrophobia, and to be aphrodisiac. The fat 
(goose grease ; adeps anseris), mixed with 
honey, was supposed to be “ good against the 
bitings of a mad dog.” At the present day it 
is occasionally nsed in clysters, and, when 
scented, as a pommade to make the hair grow, 
for which purpose it is said to be superior to 
bear’s grease. In quantity, it is an emetic of 
very easy action. The large feathers of the 
wings (quills) are used for writing. The small 
feathers form the common stuffing of our beds. 

GOOSEBERRY. The fruit or berry of J Rides 
grossularis. Unripe fruit, cold and acidulous ; 
ripe fruit, wholesome and slightly laxattve; 
but the seeds and skins should not he eaten, 
as they are very indigestible ; the juice of the 
green fruit is made into wine (English cham- 
pagne) ; the seeds, washed and roasted, were 
formerly used as a substitute for coffee (goose- 
berry coffee). Gooseberries are preserved 
by simply bottling them, and keeping them 
in a very cold place. See Cheese, Fool, 
Fruit, &c. 

GOULARD. Syn. Goulard’s extract. See 
Solution of Diacetate of Lead. 

GOUT. Syn. Arthritis, L. A painful 
disease that chiefly attacks the male sex, par- 
ticularly those of a corpulent habit and robust 
frame. Persons who live temperately and 
take much exercise are seldom troubled with 
gout. Indolence, inactivity, luxurious habits 
of life, and free living, are the chief exciting 
causes of this disease; but excessive study, 
grief, Watchfulness, exposure to cold, and the 
too free use of acidulous liquors, also occa- 
sionally bring it on. In some persons it is an 
hereditary disease. 

Symp. Gout is generally preceded by un- 
usual chilliness of the feet and legs, and a 
numbness or a sensation of prickling along 
the lower extremities ; the appetite fails, fla- 
tulency, indigestion, torpor, and languor ensue, 
and extreme lassitude and fatigue follow the 
least bodily exercise the bowels become cos- 
tive, and the urine pallid. The fits usually 
i come on in the night ; the patient is awakened 
by the severity of tho pain, generally in the 
first jdnt of the great toe, or occasionally in 
the heel, whole foot, or calf of the leg. The 
pain resembles that of a dislocated joint, 
accompanied by a sensation resembling the 
effusion of cold water ; the pain increases, 
rigors and febrile symptoms ensue, accompanied 
with local throbbing and inflammation. Some* 
times both feet and legs are attacked ; at others, 
only one. Towards morning the patient ge- 
nerally falls asleep, ssid sinks into a state of 
copious perspiration, from which he awakes 
comparatively recovered. This constitutes what 
is called a 4 fit of gout.’ These its ox parox- 
ysms are apt to return at intervals, commonly 
every evening, with more or less violence; 
and when frequent, the disease usually extends 
its action, the joints become affected, and con- 
cretions of a chalky ni$ure'’Xebalk stones. 



Rout stones) are formed upon them, and they 
become stiff and nearly immovable. 

Treat, A plain or vegetable diet, moderate 
exercise, and the use of warm laxatives, gentle 
tonics, diaphoretics, and diuretics, are anions 
the best preventives. The moderate use of 
alkaline remedies, as potassa and magnesia 
has also been recommended. To relieve the 

® c ^ ec ^ ^ its commenee- 

ment, the affusion of cold water will be often 
found effective. _ The use of the ‘eau ■medioi- 
nale, or the ‘ mnum colchici ’ of the Pharma- 
copoeia, may also be had recourse to; a due 

tak ™ at bedtime will frequently 
carry off the paroxysm, and nearly always 
mitigate the symptoms. The effect of the 

othlr IB Th, *Tr° no *#T tly differ from eaeh 
T be actl °" both medicines is accom- 
pamed with great languor, and a deadly nausea 
or sickness, which terminates in vomiting or a 
ischarge from the bowels, or both. ■ These 

° ,teU reaehed an alarming 
extent, and m some constitutions follow even a 

S,°t ftereff ae L Thi8 , I ? eth0d ° f CUre “ 

adopted ^ unadvise % and incautiously 


mended for gout is" lemon juice, 5 ’but ' TxpeZZ 

pended”'™ * The^ 3 “ n0t ^ be de- 

pended on. The dose proposed by Dr. 0 

fees who originated this treatment; was 2 or 
3 oz., twice or thrice a day 
To ensure the efficacy of lemon juice, it must 

■toSHT* l r0m the into the glass 
5 bem & ^ken. That purchased 

mdt ofe “ ge Ti ally Stale and d i4reeable, 

and is often worse than useless. In some eases 
itisadvisahle to take the jutee undated 
wll i T r6 common Practice is to mi hit 
an SP"* qnantity of water See 
Bhtomatibm, Coiohicum, Dbattott CAntf 
arthritic), Lemon dtricE, Vinesau Jn! 
®iff* WIP OECOMHICUM &c " 001 
Croat Cor dial. Prev RhnWE 

S Toz^ see ^ ftud, ^Sa C l!of 

3 n?*- <*«•*• H*°£ ce T00 ^ and saffron, of each 

2 galls, ; digest Spirit of wine > 

rw7‘ T 13 7 or y days, press, and filter 

sxr" w “”’ -•A.tssrf 


sometimes added. Used to cover the joint 
formed by the scion and stock, in grafting. 

GRAIN'S OF PARADISE. Syn. Guinea 
grains, Malaguetta pepper. The seeds of 
the Ammomum melaguetta. Grains of paradise 
are hot, acrid,, and aromatic, and in general 
properties similar to the other peppers. In 
some parts of the world they are used as a 
condiment. They are principally employed 
m these countries to impart a false strength 
to wine, beer, spirits, and vinegar. 

GRAETI/LA. A small inferior variety of 
cochineal (which see). 

GEAEUIA/TIOiN'. The act or process of 
forming, or breaking into, grains or small 
masses. 

The granulation of medicines has of late 
years received considerable attention from 
both foreign and British pharmaceutists. In 
I ranee, granulated powders (pofdees grand- 
lees) are coming into general use in place 
of impalpable powders, the most unpleasant of 
all forms of medicine. The French process 
consists m enveloping the particles of medi- 
| ernes in syrup by means of heat and constant 
stirring. Mr. Banner, of Liverpool, has lately 
introduced a method of o-rarm'lo-hVr,. A, 


Another remedy which has been Banner, of Liverpool, has lately 

ended for gout is lemon juice, but experience i^ rodu f ced a meth ? d of granulating medicines 
is twmr +w . ’ Duc experience far preferable to that of the French pharma- 

ceutists. The powder to be granulated Is 
placed m a mortar, and mucilage of gum acacia 
is gradually added until a crumbly mass is 
made; this is then rubbed through a wire 
I “ sieve ( about 12 meshes to the inch), and the 
granules produced are spread out on paper, and 
left to dry spontaneously, or they are placed in 
a copper pan, and kept in constant motion over 
dly . S ^hen perfectly dry, they are 
placed in a mortar, and sufficient quantity of 
strong tmotm-e of tolu (3 drs. to 1 ot) is added 
to them, until by constant stirring they all 
appear glossy and shining; they are then 

nnn+ “P™ a geatle beat > being kept in 
constant motion. The grannies thus formed 

elegant' and » re ta< ?f Iess> and are much more 

elegant and agreeable preparations than pills or 
vranukteTwif’ . Ma f 7 saline substances are 
the sa t in w7 0 “P -6 proeess of dissolving 

81 ' e Srawdated (reduced to drops 

sasus.'ggis 

to T>;; PariTthis 'ir n r 8 -> 4ccor d% I a specif orcoland rU11 tLr0 - Ugl1 the holea ^ 
mom;f I ' nSer ’ kermodae yi a ”p c W^ e Md s^^jdr^sntemf 
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pepsia, and in all febrile, putrid, and inflam- 
matory complaints. The skin and seed, which 
are indigestible, should be rejected. “ Grapes 
which contain a large quantity of sugar are, 
if taken without the husks, the safest and 
most nutritive of summer fruits.” (Cullen.) 
“The subjects of pulmonary affections, who 
pass the summer in Switzerland, may try the ■ 
effects of a course of grapes, 1 cure de raisins ,’ 
a remedy held in high estimation in several 
parts of the Continent.” (Sir J. Clark.) 

Grapes, in bunches, are preserved by wrap- 
ping them in silver paper, and packing them 
in dry bran. Each bunch is suspended by the 
stem with the fingers of one hand, whilst the 
bran is poured round it with the other,- the 
jar being occasionally gently shaken as the 
process of packing proceeds. Some paper is 
then laid over the top of the jar, the mouth or 
cover of w r hich is, lastly, tied firmly over with 
bladder, to exclude the air and moisture. See 
Fruit, &c. 

GRAPHITE. See Plumbago. 

GRAV'EL. A collection of small pebbles 
commonly mixed with sand or clay, or both. 
Gravel for garden walks is chosen for its fine 
colour and binding properties. The gravel of 
Kensington and Wimbledon is esteemed the 
finest- in the world. — Gravel -walks, when once 
in order, may be rendered nearly equal to 
asphalt by pouring over them tar or a mixture 
of tar and pitch, absorption being promoted, if 
required, by the application of a hot iron. 

Gravel. In pathology, a term popularly 
applied to calculous matter formed in the kid- 
neys, and passing off in the urine ; and some- 
times to distinct calculi or concretions in the 
bladder itself. See Calculus. 

GRAVIM'ETER. See Hygrometer. 

GRAVITY. Syn. Gravitation. The at- 
tractive force by which bodies fall towards 
the centre of the earth. Weight is the 
measure of gravity. The determination of the 
relative weights of bodies with reference to a 
given standard, is explained under Specific 
Gravity. 

GRA'VY. The juice or liquid matter that 
drains from dressed meat after it is placed on 
the dish for serving. The common practice 
among cooks is to pour a spoonful or two of 
boiling water or broth over the joint, to in- 
crease the quantity. The natural gravy that 
oozes from the meat after it is cut is the 
richest and most wholesome. Made gravies 
are prepared by adding spice and flavouring to 
the foregoing, or to strong meat soup. See 
Sauce. 

GRAY, Syn. Grey; Gris, Pr. A mixture 
of black and white. Delicate grays result 
from mixtures of the three elementary colours, 
red, yellow, and blue, in which the blue pre- 
ponderates to a greater or less extent. 

GRAY DYE. Syn. Teinte grise. Gray 
is dyed with the same materials as black, but 
both the bath and mordant are used in a more 
diluted state. Cotton goods may be worked 


in sumach and then in copperas ; this gives 
rather a bluish gray, which may be modified 
to any particular hue by the addition of 
suitable colouring matter. To make it yellow- 
ish, a small amount of fustic and alum are 
employed ; to make it * fuller/ peach wood and 
Lima- wood with alum are used. The methods 
of obtaining gray on SILK and wool are very 
numerous ; they are similar in principle to the 
above, all depending on the blending of the 
three primary colours, or on the modification 
of weak blacks. See Black Dye. 

GREASE. A general term applied to soft 
animal fats ; as bear’s grease, goose grease, 
&e. 

Grease. An inflammatory affection of the 
heeh of horses, which produces dryness, scurfi- 
ness, and stiffness. The treatment consists of 
emollient poultices, accompanied with physic 
and diuretic balls, to subdue the inflammation, 
followed by mild astringent lotions or oint- 
ments. 

GREAVES. Syn. Graves. The sediment 
of melted tallow, consisting chiefly of animal 
membranes mixed with fat, made up into cakes. 
Used as a course food for dogs. 

GRE'CIAN WATER. See Hair Dyes. 

GREEN. Syn. Vieidis, L. ; Vert, Fr. Of 
the colour of the leave^ of growing plants; 
subst. a green colour. 

GREEN DYE. Syn. Teinte verte, Fr, 
All the green dyes in use, with the practically 
unimportant exceptions of Chinese green and 
oxide of chromium green, are compounded of 
blue and yellow. The goods, in practice, are 
generally dyed blue first, observing to regulate 
the shade according to that of the intended 
green ; they are then dried, rinsed, and passed 
through a yellow bath, with the like precau- 
tions, until, the proper shade is produced. See 
Blue Dye, Yellow Dye, &c. 

GREEN PIGMENTS. Several of the green 
pigments of commerce are obtained from cop- 
per. Oxide of chromium furnishes some 
which are very beautiful. Many are formed 
by the mere mechanical admixture of blue 
and yellow pigments. The bright blues and 
yellows, when mixed in ^bis way, produce the 
liveliest greens ; orange, or red and blue, and 
the yellowish browns and blue, the more dingy 
greens. In tins way are produced all the 
extemporaneous greens of the artist. Nickel 
and titanium also furnish green colours, but 
these are not in common nse. The Allowing 
list embraces all the best-known and most use- 
ful green pigments : — 

Green, Arsenical. Arsenite and aceto- 
arsenite ’ of copper, , See Scheele’s and 
Schweinfurt Green (below). 

Green, Barth’s. From yellow lake, Prussian 
blue, and clay, ground together. 

Green Bice, Same as mountain green. 

Green, Bremen. This is properly green ver- 
diter, but other preparations are frequently 
sold under the name. 

Green, Brighton, A niixhare of impure 
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acetate of copper and chalky prepared as fol- 
lows : — 

To sulphate of copper, 7 lbs., add stigar of 
lead, 3 lbs. ; each separately dissolved in water, 
5 pints ; mix the solutions, stir in of whiting, 
21 lbs., set the resulting paste on chalk stones, 
and when dry grind it to ponder. 

GreCn, Brunswick. This is properly a crude 
chloride of copper, hut a mixture of carbonate 
of copper and alumina or clialk is now com- 
monly sold under the name in the shops. 

Prep, 1. A saturated Solution of sal-am- 
moniac, 3 parts, is poured over copper filings 
or shreds, 2 parts, contained in a vessel capable 
of being closed up, and the mixture is kept 
in a warm place for some weeks, when the 
newly formed green pigment is separated from 
the unoxidised copper, by washing the mix- 
ture on a sieve; it is then edulcorated with 
water, and slowly dried in the shade. Colour 
very deep and rich. The lighter shades are 
produced by the addition of sulphate of 
baryta. 

2. A solution of crude carbonate of ammonia 
or hone spirit is added to a mixed solution of 
alum and blue vitriol, as long as it affects the 
liquor ; in a short time the precipitate is cob 
lected, washed, and dried. The various shades 
of green are produced by Using different 
quantities of alum, winch pales and cheapens 
it. 

GrCen, Chrome. The superb green pigment 
Used by enamellers under this name is the 
reen oxide or sesquioxide of chromium. A 
ydrated oxide of chromium forms the emerald 
greeti of Pannetier ; it is prepared by melting 
in a crucible equivalent quantities of anhy- 
drous boracic acid and bichromate of potassium, 
and treating the fused mass with Water. The 
hydrated oxide thus produced is® washed and 
finely triturated. 

The chrome green of the oil and colour 
shops is a mixture of chrome yellow and Prus- 
sian blue. 

Green, Cop'per. Green "bice or mountain 
green, Brunswick green, emerald green, ver- 
ditor, and several other Well-knowji pigments, 
may be thus named.* 

Green, Em braid. This tern is Commonly 
applied to the aceto-arsenite of copper, as pre- 
pared in England. It is the same compound, 
chemically speaking, as Sehweinfurt green 
(which see)* 

Pfep. A pulp is formed with verdigris, 1 
part, and boiling water, q. s„ and after being 
passed through a sieve, to remove lumps, is 
added gradually to a boiling solution of ar'senb 
ous acid, 1 part, in water, 10 parts, the mixture 
being constantly stirred until the precipitate 
becomes a heavy, granular powder, when it is 
collected on a calico filter, and dried on chalk 
stones. 

Green, Prise. Spn. PsiEZiAffD gbbeut. This 
resembles Brunswick green. 

Green, Gellart’s. A mixture of cobalt blue 
and flowers of zinc with some yellow pigment. 


Green, Imperial. Sehweinfurt greert (see 
below). 

Green, Iris. A pigment prepared by grind- 
ing the juiee of the petals of the blue flag with 
quicklime. It is very fugitive. 

Green Lake. See La.ke. 

Green, Min'eral. This is the same as moun- 
tain green. 

Green, Mitis. Another of the many Syno- 
nyms of Sehweinfurt green. 

Green, Mountain. This pigment is properly 
the native green carbonate or bicarbonate ot 
copper (malachite) ground ^ to powder, either 
with or without the addition of a little orpi- 
ment or chrome yellow. That of the shops is 
conlmonlv prepared by adding a Solution of 
carbonate of soda, or of potassa, to a hot mixed 
solution of sulphate of copper and alum. 
Green verditer is commonly sold for this 
article. According to Watts, mountain green 
is the same as JSleuwieder green. 

Green, Neuwieder. Sehweinfurt green mixed 
with gypsum or sulphate of baryta. 

Green, Prussian. The sediment of the pro- 
cess of making Prussian blue from bullock's 
blood or horns, before it has had the hydro- 
chloric acid added to it. It is also prepared by 
pouring liquid chloride upon freshly precipitated 
Prussian blue. As now sold, this pigment is 
generally a mixture of Frussian blue arid 
gamboge. 

Green, Einmanb. This resembles that of 
Gellert. 

Green, Sap. A very fugitive pigment, pre- 
pared from the juice of buckthorn berries. The 
berries are allowed to ferment for a week or 
eight days in a wooden tub. The juice is then 
pressed out, strained, a little alum added, and 
the whole evaporated to a proper consistence ; 
it is next rim into pigs' bladders, and hung up 
in a dry situation to harden. An inferior 
article is made from the juice of black alder, 
and of evergreen privet. It is a common prac- 
tice to add f pint of lime water and £ oz. of 
gum arabic to every pint of either of the above 
juices. k 

Green, Seheele’s. This is arsenite of copper. 

Prep, 1. White arsenic (in powder), 1 part ; 
commercial potash, 2 parts; boiling* water, 
35 parts ; dissolve, filter, and add the solution 
gradually, whilst still warm, to a filtered solu- 
tion of sulphate of copper (erysi), 2 parts, as 
! long as a precipitate falls ; lastly, wash the 
newly formed pigment with warm water, and 
dry it. 

2. (lire.) Powdered arsenious acid, 11 oz. ; 
carbonate of potassa, lb.; boiling water, 

X gall.; dissolve, filter, and add the solution, 
as before, to another solution of crystallised 
sulphate of copper, 2 lbs., in water, 3 galls. 
Prod. Ibi A very fine grass-green colour. 

, $reen^ Sehweinfurt. This splendid green 
pigment is the aceto-arsenite of copper. 

Prep. 1* Acetate of copper and arsenious 
add, equal parts, are each dissolved separately 
in the least possible quantity of boiling water. 
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and the solutions mixed whilst still as hot as pos- 
sible ; an olive-green precipitate falls, which, 
by being boiled in the liquor 5 or 6 minutes, 
changes to a dense granular powder of a superb 
green colour. 

2. Instead of boiling the solution contain- 
ing the precipitate, it is allowed to cool and 
stand for several hours, or until the powder 
assumes a granular and beautiful tint. Very 
rich. 

3. (Kastner.) Arsenious acid, 8 lbs., is dis- 
solved in water as before, and added to ver- 
digris, 9 or 10 lbs., diffused through water, q. s., 
at 120° Fabr., the pap of the latter being first 
passed through a sieve ; the mixed ingredients 
are then set aside till the mutual reaction pro- 
duces the proper shade. 

4 (Dr. Ure«) Sulphate of copper, 50 lbs., and 
lime, 10 lbs., are dissolved in good vinegar, 20 
galls., and a boiling-hot solution of white arsenic, 
50 lbs., is conveyed as quickly as possible into 
the liquor ; the mixture is stirred several 
times, and then allowed to subside, after which 
it is collected on a filter, dried, and powdered. 
The supernatant liquor is employed the next | 
time for dissolving the arsenic. 

5. Sec Emerald Green (above). 

Obs. This is a very fine, permanent green 
pigment. f< A great deal of needless alarm has 
been excited about its supposed deleterious 
effects. It is extensively employed for staining 
wall-papers, and persons inhabiting rooms thus 
papered are said to have had their health seri- 
ously deranged by the arsenical fumes evolved I 
from it. Now, it is utterly impossible that 
arsenic could volatilize from such a compound 
at ordinary temperatures ; it does not decom- 
pose at any temperature below redness.” 
(Watts.) [It is, however, probable that the 
air of such apartments is sometimes charged 
with the poisonous pigment through its becom- 
ing mechanically detached from the paper. To 
breathe an atmosphere so impregnated would 
be dangerous. The use of papers coloured 
with Scheele’s green, especially of the kind 
called 4 flock/ should, therefore, be carefully 
avoided. — Ed.] 

Verdigris. See Copper (Acetates) and 
Verdigris. 

Green Verdlter. This is essentially a mix- 
ture of oxide and carbonate of copper, in uncer- 
tain proportions, with chalk. Factitious green 
bice and mountain green have a like composi- 
tion. See Verditer. 

Green, Verona. The mineral called green 
earth. 

Green, Vienna. The same as Schweinfurt 
green. 

GREEK SICKNESS. See Chlorosis. 

* GREEK EIRE. This compound, so much 
used in ancient warfare, is believed to have 
had naphtha for its chief ingredient. Accord- 
ing to some authorities, it was a mixture of 
asphalt, nitre, and sulphur. 

GREGORYS SALT. The crude hydro- 
chlorate of morphia, prepared by Gregory’s 


process. It is a double hydrocblorate of mor- 
phia and codeia. 

GRINDING. The operation of reducing 
substances to powder by attrition or friction. 
In the laboratory, the term is chiefly applied to 
pow r dering by means of a mill or by mechanical 
power, in opposition to simple pounding or 
trituration in a mortar or with a slab and 
muller. All the principal powders, paints, &e„ 
sold by the druggist, drysalter, and colourman, 
are reduced in the drug or colour mill. Re- 
cently machinery has even been applied to the 
common mortar. An ingenious and very useful 
contrivance of this kind is the * mechanical 
mortar* of Mr. H. Goodhall, of Derby. 

GRINDSTONES. (Artificial). Washed sili- 
ceous sand, 3 or 4 parts ; shell-lac, 1 part ; melt 
together, and form the mass into the proper 
shape whilst warm, with strong pressure. The 
fineness of the sand must depend on the work 
the stone is intended for. The same composi- 
tion is formed upon pieces of wood, as com 
rubbers, and for the purpose of sharpening 
knives, and cutting stones, shells, &c. See 
Emery. 

GROATS. Syn. Grits ; Grutellum, Avena 

DECORTIOATA, AYENJ3 SEMINA, AVENA (Pb. 
L.), L. Common oats, deprived of their exte- 
rior integuments or husks. This is generally 
effected in a mill, which, at the same time, 
cuts them into two ot three pieces. When, 
crushed flat, they are denominated Embden 
groats. 

GROUT. Mortar reduced to a thin paste 
with water, used to fill up the joints of 
masonry aud brickwork. A finer kind is used 
to 4 finish off’ the best ceilings. 

GRUEL. Syn. Oatmeal gruel, Water g. j 
Decoctum a yen.®, L. Oatmeal or groats 
boiled with water to a proper consistence, and 
strained. It is variously flavoured to suit the 
palate; but the addition of a little white 
sugar, and finely powdered Jamaica ginger, 
with or without a glass of wine, is the least 
likely to offend tfife stomach. Nutmegs, cin- 
namon, &e., frequently disagree with invalids. 
Sometimes milk or butter is added. Einbden 
groats require less boiling than the common 
groats. €f oatmeal, the Scotch is commonly 
said to he the best. 

The following directions for making gruel 
from oatmeal are given by Dr. A. T. Thomson ? — 
<f Oatmeal, 2 oz. ; cold water, 1 1 pint ; rub the 
meal in a basin, with the back of a spoon, in 
some of the water, pouring off the fluid after 
the grosser particles have subsided, but whilst 
the milkiness remains ; repeat this with fresh 
water, unite the wasbhigs, and boil until a 
soft, thick mucilage is formed/* 

GUA'IACIN. Syn. GUAIACIO AGED, PURE 
guaiacum resin. A substance having the 
nature of an acid, discovered by Trommsdorff 
in the wood and bark of Guaiacum offiemale. 

Prep . The tincture of guaiacum is treated 
with hydrate of lime, and the guaiacate of lime 
thus formed is decomposed with dilute sul* 
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phuric acid ; it is purified by dissolving 1 it in 
alcohol. 

Prop., 3fc. Insoluble in water; soluble in 
alcohol and ether; it unites with the caustic 
alkalies, forming alkaline guaiacates (guaiacum 
soaps) ; air and light turn it green ; gluten, 
mucilage of gum arabic, &e., turn it blue; 
nitric acid and chlorine tarn it successively 
green, blue, and brown ; tincture of guaiacin^ 
added to hydrocyanic acid and sulphate of 
copper, produces an intense blue colour. 
(Pagenstecher.) A delicate photographic paper 
may he formed by washing unsized paper with 
an alcoholic solution of guaiacum resin, and 
afterwards with one of neutral acetate of lead. 
(Johnston.) 

GtTATACUM. Syn. Guaiac, Gum guaiacum:, 
Guaiacum: resin ; Guaiacum (Ph. L.), 
{Guaiac resin, Guaiaci resina, B. P.), The 
resin prepared by means of fire from the wood 
of Guaiacum officinale , by natural exudation, 
by incision, or by heat. (B. P.) This sub- 
stance is often adulterated. When pure, 
its “fresh fracture is red, slowly passing to 
green; the tincture slowly strikes a lively 
blue colour on the inner surface of a thin 
paring of raw potato,” (B. P.) Adulteration 
with resin may be generally discovered by the 
odour evolved when, the guaiacum is heated. 
An alcoholic tincture of guaiacum, rendered 
milky with water, recovers its transparency* 
on the addition of caustic potassa in excess; 
but this is not the case when resin is present. 

Guaiacum is stimulant, sudorific, and altera- 
tive, — pose. 10 to 30 grs., either in powder or 
puls; in chronic rheumatism, gout, obstinate 
chronic skin diseases, scrofula, syphilis &c„ It 
jbrms the active ingredient of the once cele- j 
brated f Chelsea pensioner/ and the * gout 1 


specific* of Mr. Emerigon. The latter was 
made by digesting 2 oz. of guaiacum resin in 
48 fl. oz. of rum, for 7 or 8 days. The dose of 
this was a table-spoonful every morning, fasting, 
for a twelvemonth. Its other properties are 
similar to those of guaiacin, but are less 
marked. Sp. gr., 1*20 to 1*22. 

Guaiacum Wood, Syn. Lignum vit.ze, 
Guaiaci lignum (Ph. L.), L. The wood of 
Guaiacum officinale. This is employed under 
the form of shavings, raspings, and sawdust, in 
decoctions only. See Decoction and Balsam. 

GUA'lfO. Syn. Huanho, Peruv. This sub- 
stance, now so extensively used in agriculture, 
is the partially decomposed excrement of cer- 
tain aquatic birds, chiefly the common penguin, 
which congregate in countless numbers on 
the barren and uninhabited islets and rocks 
on the western coasts of South America and 
the coasts of Africa. It abounds in ammonia 
and the phosphates, and is undoubtedly the 
richest natural manure known. Under judi- 
cious application, the increase of the crops of 
grain, turnips, potatoes, and grass, consequent 
upon its use, is said to he about 33$. “ Guano 
is peculiarly adapted to horticultural and flori- 
cultural improvement, by its relative cleanli- 
ness and facility of application/* (Ure.) 

. “ According to Denham Smith, 1 South Ame- 
rican guano, as imported, presents itself in 
three distinct states, the three varieties bein 0 * 
not unf requently mixed together in the same 
hag ; the first variety is damp and pulverulent ; 
the second exists as large concretions, present- 
ing various aspects when broken; the third is 
heavy and crystalline, and is termed 4 stone* 
by the labourers. These three varieties differ 
widely in composition, as the following com- 
prehensive analysis, by Smith, will show 


Soluble in Wafer. 


| Pulverulent. 


II 

Coucrete. 


Water 

Chloride of ^nmonium 
Sulphate of potash . 

» soda ^ . 

Oxalate of ammonia 
» soda 

Phosphate of ammonia 
potash 
*> soda . 

Chloride of sodium . 

St potassium 

Organic matt^f 
Urate of ammonia . 
Uric acid . 


Animal matter 


222-00 
25-50 
80 00 
traces 
74-00 

63-30 

1-20 


15-00 

154-18 

25-16 

6-64 

11-80 


250-00 

258-44 

93-90 

61-24 

77-32 

29-22 

6-68 


7- 84 

8- 60 


III. 

Saline. 

97-00 

30-30 

191-77 

105-63 

49-47 

3-60 

286-31 

41-63 

25-53 


1*33 

7*55 


1 * Proceedings of the Chem. Bon / voL u. 
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Insoluble in Whaler. 


^ — — ' 





I 

IT. 

III. 


Pulverulent 

Concrete. 

Saline. 

Oxalate of lime 

25*60 

109-58 


Phosphate of lime 

199-30 

62-70 

132-23 

„ magnesia .... 

20*30 

8-74 

25*80 

Oxide of iron 

— 

— 

1*56 

Humus and organic matters* . 

60*92 

8*00 

18*36 

Sand 

15*60 

7*20 

4*20 

Loss 

*50 

10*54 

7*78 


1000*00 

1000*00 

1000*00 


“ Several of the South American guano beds 
are now exhausted, but new varieties are con- 
stantly being introduced ; and although the 
qualities are continually varying, guanos, on 
the whole, may be divided into two classes, 
the one characterised by the abundance of 
ammonia, the other by that of phosphates, the 
Peruvian and Angamos being characteristic of 
the former, and the Saldanha Bay and Bolivian 
of the latter. In selecting a guano, the fol- 
lowing points (Anderson) ought to be attended 
to by the farmer : — 

“ 1st. The guano should be light coloured 
and dry, colouring very slightly when squeezed 
together, and not gritty. 

“ 2nd. It should not have too powerful an 
ammoniacal smell, and should contain lumps 
which, when broken, appear of a paler colour 
than the powder. 

“ 3rd. A bushel should not weigh more than 
from 56 to 60 pounds. 

“These characters are, however, imitated 
with great skill, so that they cannot be im- 
plicitly relied upon, and they, are applicable to 
Peruvian guano only.” 1 

Purity, Adulteration. Guano , owing to its 
high price, is very commonly adulterated, or is 
in an advanced stage of decomposition when 
sold. Much of what is vended under the 
name is altogeth^* a fictitious article. These 
artificial mixtures are made to look so like 
genuine guano, that the mere practical man, 
who goes only by their appearance, is very 
often deceived by them, and, owing to the 
failure of his crops inconsequence, is led to 
distrust the efficacy of guano as a manure. 
A sample of pretended guano examined by 
Johnston was found to contain, in the state 
in which it was sold, more than half its -freight 
of gypsum, the rest being peat or coal ashes, 
with a little common salt, crude sul- phate 
of ammonia, and either dried urine or the 
refuse of the glue manufactories, to give it 
a smell. “I could not satisfy myself that 
it contained a particle of real guano.” 2 Ves- 

1 The above particulars are from an elaborate paper by 
3Dr. B. At. Noad, in the ' Chemist and Druggist/ vox. ii 

2 * Hem, of Agric^ Chem/ 


sels whicjj sail hence for the guano stations, 
are now very commonly ballasted with rongh 
gypsum or plaster of Paris. This substance 
is mixed with the guano as it is loaded, and 
enables the importers to deliver from the vessel 
a “ nice-looking, light-coloured article.” Pur- 
chasers of guano are very desirous of having 
it delivered from the vessel, as they believe 
they thus obtain it pure. The favourite ma- 
terial for the adulteration of guano, at the 
present moment, is a variety of umber, which 
is brought from Anglesea in large quantities. 
The rate of admixture is said to be about 
15 cwt. of umber to about 5 cwt. of Peruvian 
guano, from which an excellent-looking article 
is manufactured, which is sold under the name 
of ‘ African guano/ 

Pure guano has a pale-brown colour, a more 
or less offensive odour, and the average sp. gr. 
of 1*63 to 1*64. If the sp. gr. exceed 1*75, it 
is either damaged or adulterated; and if it is 
; less than 1*6^ it contains an undue quantity of 
moisture. The best is neutral to test-paper, 
and sometimes has even an acid reaction; 
but that ' of commerce has generally an alka- 
line reaction, owing to the presence of free 
ammonia, and, in consequence, turns turmeric 
paper brown, and gives white fumes when a 
glass rod dipped in hydrochloric acid is held 
over it. Triturated with quicksilver or caustic 
potassa, gogd guano evolves a powerful odour 
of ammonia ; digested in water, fully one half 
of it is dissolved ; dried by the heat of boiling 
water, it does not lose more than from 7 to 
in weight; and burned upon a red-hot 
shovel, it leaves a white ash, not a red or^ark- 
coloured one, (See directions for selecting 
guano given above, also below.) 

Analysis or assay. The quantitative analysis 
of guano, so as to exhihij the names and pro- 
portions of all its numerous component sub- 
stances, is an extremely tedious and , difficult* 
matter in the hands of persons unaccustomed 
to chemical ’manipulations. As, however, its 
value to the agriculturist depends ehiefiy 
on its richness in ammonia, potassa, and 
phosphoric acid, the analysis of guano for 
practical purposes may be ^nced to m assay 
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for these articles. Indeed, the presence of 
ammonia (the most valuable of them), in the 
proper quantity, may be fairly taken as evi- 
dence of the presence of the rest. The fol- 
lowing methods of testing guano are both 
simple and accurate, and are so arranged as to 
permit its per-centage richness in one or more 
of its leading constituents to be determined 
without much trouble or expense, 

. 1* — 0* 100 grs. of the sample for examina- 
tion (fairly selected) are crushed to a powder, 
and placed oh a small, weighed, and perfectly 
dry paper filter, and then desiccated, by expo- 
sure for 2 or 3 hours to the heat of boiling 
water. The loss in weight, taken in grains, 
after 4 * deducting 9, indicates the quantity per 
cent, .of water or moisture which the sample 
contains in excess of that present in good or 
pure guano. 1 

A The paper filter, with its contend, is next 
suspended for some time over concentrated sul - 1 
phuric acid (oil of vitriol) contained in a wide- j 
mouthed bottle or jar, by means of a thread 
attached to the cork or stopper, care being 
taken to exclude. the- external air. The expo- 
sure in this. way is continued until the guano 
* ceases to diminish in weight, which is ascer- 
tained by weighing it at intervals after the 
first 3 or 4 hours. When this point is arrived 
at, the filter and its contents are very care- 
fully weighed, The difference between its 
present .weight and its original weight (before 
the desiccation in a), taken in grains, gives 
the gross quantity of water per cent. 

e. The dried guano from (< b ) is next placed 
in a weighed, smooth crucible or capsule, and 
exposed to a low red heat until ail the or- 
ganic matter is completely destroyed, and the 
whole is reduced to a white ash, which is 
weighed, as soon as it has become cold. 
This weight, in grains, gives the gross weight 
per cent of non-volatile matter (fixed al- 
kmm and earthy chlorides, phosphates, and 
sulphates) ; the total loss of weight by com- 
bustion denotes the gross per-centage of com- 
bustible and volatile matter (urea, uric acid, 
ammoniacal salts, and organic matter). The 
latter should not be less than 55 to 60$. 

f second 100 grs. of the.guano, se- 
lected as before, is distilled along with about 
75 grs, of fresh-slaked quicklime, and a little 
water, in a small matrass connected with a 
™knlar, triple bulb-condenser, containing cold 
disfciM water, and immersed in a basin of 
ice-cold water. (See engr) The condenser is 
charged by plunging one of its extremities 
into the water, and sucking at the other, until 
the liquid reaches the level indicated in the 
margin. A very gentle heat only, cautiously 
increased, need be employed. After the pro- 
cess is over, the strength of the solution of 
ammonia found in the condenser is tested, 
h l “‘"g- density in a small specific’ 
gravity bottle, or by determining its saturat- 

^ r * -^ Qa( h the proportion of water in 
genuine guanos ranges from 7 to ^ * lcr m 


ing power in the manner described under 
Alkalimetby. This furnishes the per-centage 



of ready formed ammonia sufficiently accu- 
rate for all ordinary purposes, provided proper 
care is taken. 

When extreme accuracy is required, the 
condenser is charged with a weighed quantity 
of dilute hydrochloric acid of a known strength 
instead of water, and after the process is over' 
this is tested as before. The quantity of am- 
moniacal test-liquor (see Alkalimetby) now 
taken to saturate it, deducted from what it 
would have taken before the exposure in the 
condenser, gives the per-centage sought. 

Another method, giving very accurate re- 
sults, is to use a rather strong hydrochloric 
acid (sp. gr. about 3/13) for the condenser; 
after the operation is over, the contents of the 
latter are poured into a glass or porcelain cap- 
sule, a solution of bichloride of platinum is 
added, in excess, and the whole is then gently 
evaporated to dryness; the residuum 3s rubbed 
to powder, and exhausted with a mixture of 
two measures of alcohol and one measure of 
ether ; the undissolved portion is next dried at 
a beat not exceeding 212° Fah r ., and weighed. 
The weight, m grains, of ■ the ammonio chloride 
% J ktmum tlms obtained, multiplied by 
0763, gives the per-eentage of ready-formed 

a i be£ore * When hydrochloric acid 
is used for the condenser, a 

simple (U) tube and beaker 
glass may be employed, if a 
bulb-condenser is not at 
hand. (See engr) The ad- 
vantages resulting from the 
use of acid instead of water 
for the condenser is, -that 
with the former no ammo- 
nia can possibly escape being 
absorbed, whilst little care 
“ required to keep the con- 
denser cool. 

A 25 grs. of the guano are next, weighed, 
SS ^5 keing slightly moistened with a 
tatto dilute hydrochloric acid, are thoroughly 
dried hy the heat of hoi% water; the dried 
«ample_ is then mixed in a warm unelazed 
porcelain mortar with 10 times, its weight of 
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a mixture of 2 parts of quicklime to 1 part of 
hydrate of soda (both quite dry). This mix- 
ture is introduced into a combustion tube of 
hard Bohemian glass, about 16 or 18 inches 
long, and f of an inch in diameter. (See engr.) 
The mortar is rubbed out with a little of the 
soda-lime mixture, which is also introduced 



into the tube with that already put there j a 
little plug of ignited asbestos is then loosely 
placed over the whole, and the tube is imme- 
diately connected with a tubular bulb-con- 
denser, containing moderately strong hydro* 
chlpric acid, great care being taken that the 
joints are made air-tight, which may be deter* 
mined by the operator sucking a few bubbles 
out of the apparatus. If, after suction, the 
liquid remains at a higher level in the furthest 
bulb (b), it is a sign that the connection is 
sound. This being done, heat is applied to 
the combustion-tube by means of spirit-lamps ; 
or, more conveniently, by means of the furnace 
now usually employed in organic analysis. (See 
engr.) The tube is next gradually surrounded 
with red-hot charcoal, by shifting, by degrees, 
the screen (o), and adding more charcoal, so as 
to gradually expel the ammonia. The disen- 
gagement of gas should take place uninter- 
ruptedly? but not too rapidly, in order that the 


acid may not ascend into the combustion-tube 
and spoil the experiment. The non-conden- 
sable volatile matters which pass off furnish a 
key to the progress of the operation. The 
heat is at length increased to a lull red.- When 
gas ceases to be evolved, and the mixture in 
the tube has become quite white, the experi- 
ment is at an end. The point (a) of the com- 
bustion-tube is broken offl and the ammonia 
which remains in the tube is expelled by suck- 
ing gently at the extremity (b) of the bulb- 
condenser. The latter is then disconnected 
with the apparatus, and emptied into a glass 
or porcelain capsule, in ori’er to be tested, as 
directed under 2, a. The 1 quantity of am- 
monia, in grains, thus found, multipled by 4, 
gives the whole quantity of ammonia per 
cent., both actual and potential, producible 
from the sample of guano examined. 

c. The 1 * quantity of 'ready formed ammonia 
(see 2, a) deducted from the quantity last 
found (see 2, l) gives the quantity of latent 
or potential ammonia that will be slowly 
developed by the decomposition of the guano 
in the soil, and become available for the food 
of plants. This is the most valuable product 
of this substance as a manure, and can only be 
obtained' in quantity from well-preserved, dry 
guano. 

3. — a. A third quantity of 100 grs. of the 
guanos selected as before, is triturated and 
digested for some time with 12 times its weight 
of hot distilled water, and the whole being 
thrown on a filter, the undissolyed portion is 



washed with a little warm distilled water ; the ■ 
solution and * washings* are then mixed toge- 
ther, and acidulated with nitric acid ; a solu- 
tion of pernifrate of iron is next added, and 
afterwards, solution of ammonia, in excess; 
the liquid is next heated for a short time, and 
the bulky reddish-brown precipitate is collected, 
washed with hot water, dried, ignited, and 
weighed. The weight, in grains, less the weight 
of the peroxide of iron in the pernitrate con- 
sumed, gives the weight of phosphoeic acid 
present in the soluble phosphates contained in 
’the sample. * The pernitrate of iron is made 
by direct solution in hot strong nitric acid, of 
twice as much pure iron wire as there is phos- 
phoric acid suspected to be present in the 
liquid. A slight excess will not alter the re- 
sult. The number of graiffs of metallic iron 
used to form the solution, multiplied by 1*4286, t 


gives the weight of the peroxide of iron which 
is to be deducted from the gross weight of 
the precipitate. 

1. The filtrate and f washings* left from 3, a, 
are mixed, and treated with a little oxalate of 
ammonia to throw down any lime, and then 
carefully evaporated to dryness and ignited; 
the residuum of the ignition, when cola, after 
being carefully weighed, is treated with the 
smallest portion of water that will dissolve it ; 
the solution? is acidified with hydrochloric acid, 
and a solution of bichloricffe of platinum added, 
in excess ; some strong alcohol is next poured 
in, the precipitate carefully collected^ bn a 
filter, washed with rectified spirit, dried at 
212° Fahr., and weighed* The weight, in 
grains, multiplied by *1940, gives the per- 
centage of POTASSA sought. ' 1 

c. The weight of the potasSa multiplied by 
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1*852, and deducted from the weight of the 
ignited residuum in 3, b, already found (see 
above), gives the quantity of chloeide op 
sodium or common salt (nearly). 

4. — a. The insoluble residuum from 3, a, 
dried, and ignited, or the ash from 1, c , is 
digested for 10 or 12 hours in 600 times its 
weight of water (to which a little common salt 
or sal-ammoniac may be added), after which 
the whole is thrown upon a filter ; a solutio.n 
of chloride of barium is then added to the 
filtrate as long as a precipitate (if any) forms ; 
the latter is collected, washed, dried, ignited, 
and weighed. The weight, in grains, multi- 
plied by *5843, denotes the qnantity of gyp- 
sum or sulphate OP lime which has been 
used to adulterate the sample. 

A The insoluble residuum last left on the 
filter is digested for some time in warm dilute 
hydrochloric acid; the whole is then thrown 
upon a filter, and the undissolved portion (si- 
lica or SAND, with, perhaps, a trace of ALU- 
MINA), is washed, dried, ignited, and weighed. 
It should not weigh more than 3 to 34 grs. (3 
to Si *). 

c. The filtrate and ‘ washings’ from b are 
* next mixed together; the mixed liquid is 

acidified with dilute sulphuric acid and heated 
until all the hydrochloric acid is expelled, and 
the whole reduced to a soft pasty-mass; rec- 
tified spirit is now poured in, and after active 
stirring for some time, the mixture is thrown 
on a filter, and the solid portion washed with 
a little more rectified spirit ; it is then dried, 
ignited, and weighed. The weight, in grains, 
multiplied by *7650, gives the quantity of 
phosphate op lime per cent, required. 

d. The filtrate from e is diluted with water, 
and after being boiled for a few minutes, am- 
monia is added in slight excess, followed by a 
solution of sulphate of magnesia (previously 
mixed with as much sal-ammoniac as will pre- 
vent ammonia producing a precipitate in it), 
slowly dropped in as long as it disturbs the 
liquor ; the whole is now allowed to rest for 
10 or 12 hours, when the precipitate is col- 
lected on a filter, and washed with water alka- 
Hsed with ammonif, as long as the filtering 
liquid is rendered turbid by chloride of ha-' 
riuro ; it is next dried, submitted to intense 
ignition for some time in a covered platinum 
crucible, and when cold, carefully weighed. 
The weight, in grains, multipled by *6429, in- 
dicator the per-centage of phosphoeic acid 
in the insoluble phosphates (phosphates of 
lime, magnesia. See.) in the sample examined. 

5. A fourth 100 grs. of guano js weighed, 
and exhausted by tour at ion and digestion 
with hot water (see 3, a ) ; the solution is eva- 
porated to dryness by a gentle heat, and the 
residuum of the evaporation, after being 
weighed, is powdered and enclosed in a stout 
phial with 8 turns its volume of alcohol, sp. 
gr, *825 (63 o. p.) ; the plant is next securely 
corked and guarded, and exposed for some 
tbne, with agitation, to the heat of 212° Fair, 


the whole is then allowed to cool, the contents 
of the phial filtered, the undissolved portion 
washed with hot alcohol, and bofh the filtrate 
and the ‘ washings’ gently evaporated to dry- 
ness, and weighed. This gives the richness of 
the sample in ueea, one of the most valuable 
constituents of the best guano. Its presence 
is “a certain proof of its entire soundness.” 
(Ure.) 

6. — a t Another 100 grs. of the guano is taken, 
and after being exhausted with water, is dried 
at 212° JFahr,, and weighed ; it is then digested 
with heat in 20 times its weight of borax- 
water (containing 1$ of borax), or in a solution 
of caustic potassa, and after a time the whole 
is thrown on a weighed filter, washed with a 
little cold distilled water, dried by a heat not 
higher than that of boiling water, and again 
carefully weighed. The loss, in grains, indi- 
cates the proportion per cent, of ubic acid. 

The accuracy of the result may be verified 
by adding dilute hydrochloric acid, in slight 
excess, to the filtrate, collecting the bulky, 
crystalline precipitate of uric acid which 
forms, washing it carefully w ith a little recti- 
fied spirit, drying it, and weighing it, as be- 
fore. This weight, which in general is a very 
little under that denoted above, is the more 
accurate of the two. The precipitate is shown 
to be uric acid by its assuming a rich crimson 
colour when treated with a little nitric acid, 
which turns to a rich purple ( mtrexide ) when 
it is moistened with ammonia water. 

b. The quantity of uric acid last obtained, 
multiplied by 1T012, gives the per-centage of 

UBATE OP AMMONIA. 

Ohs. Amongst the numerous constituents of 
guano, none are so valuable in an agricultural 
point Gf view as the three substances referred 
to in the last two sections. Indeed, almost all 
the ammonia furnished by this substance to 
the soil, after the latter, manured with it, has 
i been exposed to the air and rain, is derived 
from the slow decomposition of urea, or urate 
ot ammonia. It is these substances from which, 
the store of latent, or, as Dr. Ure terms it, 
potential^ ammonia, is derived. The ammonia 
existing in the guano under the form of car* 
bonate, or of soluble salts (ready formed am- 
monia), is either soon dissipated in air or is 
washed away by heavy rains, and, therefore, 
forms the least valuable and durable portion 
of ^this manure. It may be even added arti- 
ficially, a matter almost impossible with the 
former.^ An assay, therefore, for the latent 
ammonia, or the urea, or the urate of ammonia* 
any one of them Singly, at once furnishes us, 
as we have already hinted, with evidence of 
the quality of the guano examined, without « 
aT1<i frQufrle of a complete analysis 
of this substance. Urea and uric acid are only 
to be found in the vdry best samples of guano, 
and their presence is a positive proof of entire 
soundness and superior quality. The other 
valuable portions of guano are potassa and 
phosphoric acid (phosphate of lime chiefly); 
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the test are of little importance. (See 2, e, luble in cold water, and the paste vvill "bo 
above.) partly coloured, and more or less interspersed 

GUABABTA'. ^ Syn. Paullinia, Brazilian with gelatinous clots. 

COCOA. An alimentary and medicinal sub- Much of the white gum arable of the shops 
stance prepared from the seeds of JPmllinia is formed by bleaching gum Senegal, by what 
sorbilis, a Brazilian tree. The dried seeds, is called ‘ Picciotto’s process/ The gum is 
deprived of their aril, are pounded and dissolved in water, and sulphurous acid gas 
kneaded into a mass, which is afterwards passed through the solution. The liquid is 
made into oblong or rounded cakes (guaeana afterwards boiled to expel the sulphurous acid, 
bee ad). These cakes are used as we use cho- a little of which, however, still remains be- 
colate — mixed with water and sugar, and hind. To obtain the gum in a still whiter 
drank as a beverage. In Brazil this beverage state, carbonate of baryta is added, and after 
is largely consumed, both on account of its agitation, the mixture isfiltered ; it is after- 
nutritive qualities, and for its stomachic, febri- wards shaken with gelatinous alumina, again fil- 
f ugal, and aphrodisiac effects. See Chocolate, tered, and evaporated. The product (bleached 
& e., also below, gum) is very white, but lacks tbe peculiar 

GBABAETOE'. A crystalline substance toughness and adhesiveness of the best gum 
discovered by M. Martius, in guarana. It acacia. 

appears to be identical with caffeine, the Gum, Barbary. Syn, Morocco gum. An in- 
active principle of coffee and tea. ferior product, consisting of a mixture of several 

GUBTrEOB. The Cyprinus yobeo (Linn.), a Acacia gums. It is exported from Mogador 
small fresh-water fish, common almost every- Gum, Bassora. A solution of yellowish gum 
where. The white is considered the best, brought from the neighbourhood of Bassora. 
It was formerly used in medicine. It differs from most gums in being nearly in- 

GUM. Syn, Gummi, L. The general soluble in water. The plant yielding it is be- 
term for an important class of vegetable pro- lievcd to be a species of Mimosa . It contains -» 
ducts. Gums are more or less soluble in cold the principle, bassoein, which also exists in 
water, but insoluble in alcohol, ether, and oils, gum tragacanth. 

They are obtained from certain plants in amor- Gum, Bleached. See Gum Arabic {above), 

phous masses ; most of them exude sponta- Gum, British. Syn, Dextrin, Stabch 

neously, or on punctnring the bark. Tbe most G-UM. Starch converted by the action of 
perfect type of this class is the substance called acids, diastase, or heat, into a soluble sub- 
GUM aeabic, or gum aoacia. The gums are stance resembling gum. 
employed as demulcents in medicines, and are Prep. 1. Malt (crushed small), I lb, ; warm 
used as cements, and for giving stiffness and water, 2 galls. ,* mix, heat the whole to 145° 
gloss to textile fabrics. Among the vulgar Fahr., add of potato starch, 5 lbs., raise tbe 
the term is often incorrectly applied to the heat to 160° or 165° Fahr., and mash for about 
resins and gum resins. 25 minutes, or until the liquid becomes thin 

Gum Acacia. Syn, Gum Aeabic ; Xcaciti and clear ; it must then he instantly run off, 
Gummi (B. P.) ; G. aeabicum, G. acacia , Acacia and raised *to the boiling-point to prevent the 
(Ph.L.), L. “From various species” (of Acacia) formation of sugar; after boiling for 3 or 4 
te yielding gum” (Ph. L, & E.), chiefly Acacia minutes, the whole must be filtered, and eva- 
arabica and A, vera . “ Whitish or yellowish, porated to dryness by a steam heat, 
transparent or cracked on the surface, and 2. By exposing $ry potato starch, in a stove, 
opaque ; brittle; it dissolves freely in water.” to a heat of about 400° Fahr. Yellow and 
(Ph . L.) It is scentless, and may be bleached by inferior. 

exposure to the sun and air, at the temperature .3 (M. Payen.) Dry starch, 1 ton, is 
of boiling water. Sp. gr. 1*355. (Ure.) The moistened uniformly with concentrated nitric 
pure soluble principle of gum arahic is termed acid, 4& lbs,, (diluted with) water, q. s,, and 
aba bin (which see), Babbary or Mo- the paste or dough is made up into small 
eocco gum. Gum Senegal, and East India bricks or loaves, and dried in a stove ; it is next 
gum, are inferior commercial varieties of the reduced to coarse powder, and exposed in a 
same substance from other species of Acacia stove-room for some time to a current of air 
(s Qt below), at 160° to 165° Fahr.; it is next ground. 

Powdered gum arabic (pulvis acacue) is sifted, and exposed, as before, to a heat of about 
frequently adulterated with flour or farina, or 228° Fahr, ; it is, lastly, ground, and passed 
with Senegal or other inf erior gums. The first through fhe * bolting machine/ Very white 
may be detected by agitating a little of the and superior. This process has been patented 
powder with cold water; the pure gum dis- in France by M. Henze, 
solves rapidly, whilst the starch or flour falls 4. (Pinel.) Water, 100 galls., nitric acid, 
to the bottom of the vessel. Or, a little of J gall., and hydrochloric acid, § pint, are 
the powder may be mixed with boiling water, mixed together, and so much potato stasis 
and when cold, tested with tincture of iodine ; mixed as will form a thin paste ; 
if it contains starch or flour, the paste will the liquid is drained off, and the soiCtetter 
assume a blue colour. If it contains cheny-tree is made up into lumps, which are^ried % a 
gum or tragacanth, it will be only partly so- gentle heat in a stove-room; they are next 

1 1 ’ 1 ■ ’ 1 '* ■ ; ' ‘ 1 * ■ *V‘ m 1 
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coarsely pulverised, and the powder is exposed 
on three successive days to the respective tem- 
peratures of 100°, 150°, and 190° Fahr. ; the 
whole is then sifted, and, lastly, exposed to a 
heat ranging from 300° to 350° Fahr. Darker 
coloured than the last. To give it the appear- 
ance of gum arabic, it is made into a paste 
wnth water containing 1# of nitric acid, and 
after being spread on copper plates in layers 
f- to 1 inch thick, it is exposed to a stove heat 
ranging from 240° to 300° Fahr. 

Prop., fyc. White ; insipid ; transparent ; 
triable ; soluble in cold water, and in dilute 
spirit; insoluble in alcohol and ether; its 
solution yields a precipitate with acetate of 
lead. Iodine commonly turns commercial dex- 
trin, blue, ^ but does not affect the colour of 
pure dextrin. It is distinguished from ordi- 
Eary gum by its right-handed polarization of 
light, and by yielding oxalic but not mucic 
acid, when treated with nitric acid. 

, dextrin is nutritive, emollient, and agglu- 
tmantf In France it is largely employed by 
the pastry-cooks and confectioners, and in 
medicine as a substitute for gum. The French 
^surgeons also commonly employ it as a c stiffen- 
ing’ for the splints used for fractured limbs. 
In this country it is chiefly used as a fine 
dressing for ^muslins, silk, and other textile 
fabrics, and in calico printing. Recently it 
has been made up into tear-like masses, and 
sold for gum arabic, to which, however, it is 
vastly inferior as an agglutinant. See Dex- 
'EEIN. 

Gum, Cherry-tree. Syn. Fbuit-teee gum, 
Plum«tbee g.; Gummi ceeasi, G. peuxi, L. 
An exudation from the stems of cherry, plum, 
and some other of the Rosacea;. It is only 
partly soluble in water. It contains ceeasix 
(which see). * 

* ^ This product, which con- 

sists of inferior kinds of gum acacia, is chiefly 
Exported from Bombay, having been previously 
©onveyed there from the coast of Arabia. 

It varies greatly in quality. Some samples 
are quite unfitted for making gum- water. 

Gum, Insoluble. See Bassoba Gum, Cheeey- 
tbbe Gum, and GumpTbagacaxth. 

Gum, Seed. Sytu Gummi semixuM, L. 1 1 
species of soluble gum extracted from the 
seed of the flax (linseed), quince, &c. 

Gum Senegal. This product, which is 
largely exported from Portendie, Sierra Leone 
and the French settlements on the Senegal! 
ranks next m quality to gum acacia, and for 
jnany purposes, as calico-printing for instance 


and sold as gum arabic. 

«^?“^» Trag ' a0a S th - TaAO-ACAOTB, 

Qrat deacon j Gummi tragacahtha g 
BBacojjis, Tbagacaotha (Ph. J,,) j,. ’ Tlie 
of the Jrtragtkm tern! 
hardened by the air. men digested in water 

LnS? c ? n ? idcrab |?> » Portion is dissolved 
and the whole combines to form a thick mu- 


cilage. It is totally soluble in boiling water, 
when some change is supposed to take place 
in it; a great portion, however, afterwards 
separates. Sp. gr. 1*384. It is chiefly em- 
ployed in calico-printing, and by shoemakers 
and lozenge-makers; by the latter to give 
toughness to the saccharine mass. 

Powdered tragacanth is often adulterated 
with flour of starch, and not unfrequently 
with the commoner varieties of gum arabic. 
According to M. Planche, a mixture of pul- 
verised tragacanth and gum arabic forms, with 
water, a thinner mucilage than the same quan- 
tity of either of these gums alone. This fraud 
may be detected as follows : — Make a mucilage 
of the suspected gum, and add thereto a few 
drops (2 or 3 to the dr.) of alcoholic tincture of 
guaiacum, taking care to stir it all the while. 

If the sample contains any gum arabic, the 
mixture, in the course of a few minutes, as- 
sumes a fine blue colour, whilst it does not 
change colour if the gum tragacanth is pure, 

5 J of gum arabic can be thus detected. When 
the quantity is very small, one to four hours 
may elapse before the colour is developed. 
Starch and flour are detected in the manner 
noticed under Gum Aeaeic. 

Gum, Turkey. Various qualities of gum 
acacia are sold under this name. 

GUM RES'XRS. Syn. Gummi eesixjsj, L. 
Vegetable products in which the properties of 
gum and resin are combined. They are partly 
soluble in water, and partly in alcohol. Many 
of them form a species of emulsion when tri- 
turated with the former fluid. The principal 
gum resins are ammoxiacum, assafcetida, 
BDELLIUM, GALBAXUM, G-AMBOGE, MYBBH, 
OLIBAXUM, OPOPOXAS^ SAGAPEXUM, and SCAM- 
MOXY. * 

GOT BARRELS. See Beowxixg. 

GUIT C0T / TO2T. See Pyeoxylix. 

GUIT MET'AL. An alloy containing 90*54 of 
copper and 9;5£ of tin, used for casting pieces 
ox ordnance (erroneously termed * brass guns’), 
i . s ° ^ ose P ar ^s of machinery which are sub- 
jected to considerable friction. See Alloys, 
Beoxze, Stebeo-metal, &c. 

. This substance is a mecha- 

nical mixture of saltpetre, charcoal, and sul- 

scale* ^ 1S SeIdom P re P ared the small 

a saltpetre having been trebly re- 

filing skimming, filtering, and 
1S mel ted into cakes, which are 
dirt tnll ed ' 1° r6 * m0Ve any adheri ag grit or 

dirt broken into pieces with a mallet, ground 

^fine bolt— “ md sifM ^OUgh 

a nne^ bolting sieve of brass wire. The char- 

n *l at ? the alder « willow, and is 
5”*% h® 11 ** 38 already described; and is 
fl^l r d t -,^P 0wder - Tbe sulphik is re- ' 
g ro “ nd to the same 

f ih cbarcoal and saltpetre. The - 
tS T out in the proper pro- i 

1 “ ile l t T Uwr in a “ ao “ ne 

consisting of a wooden drum, having a shaft < 

i 
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passing through its centre, to wliicli numerous 
* flyers 5 in the shape of knife-blades are at- 
tached, the drum and flyers revolving in a 
contrary direction. When mixed, the charge 
is carried to the ‘ incorporating mill/ where it 
is ground under vertical iron 4 mill-stones/ 
with a small quantity of distilled water, until 
the ingredients are thoroughly incorporated. 
The product of this operation is then pressed 
into a hard cake, which is next broken into 
pieces, granulated by means of sieves, and 
after being e glazed 5 by friction, and the dust 
separated, is dried, with proper precautions, 
in a stove heated to about 130° by steam 
pipes. 

The proportions of saltpetre, charcoal, and 
sulphur, used for different kinds of powder, 
differ very slightly. In Sporting powders 5 
the proportion of saltpetre is generally from 
1 to 3$ greater than in the Government pow- 
ders. In * miners 5 powders 5 it is about 10$ 
less, an excess of sulphur being used. The 
following are the proportions adopted by Eu- 


ropean powers : — 

Saltpetre. 

Charcoal, 

Sulphur. 

England 

75 

15 

10 

France 

75 

12*5 

12*5 

Austria 

75 

15 

10 

Prussia 

75 

13*5 

11*5 

Russia 

73*78 

13*59 

12*63 

Spain 

76*47 

10*78 

12*75 

Sweden 

76 

(Capt. 

15 9 

Jervis- White Jervis.) 


Obs. The quality of gunpowder is best esti- 
mated by actual trial of its power and clean- 
liness in use. It should be dry, hard, and 
free from dust; the grains should be of a 
uniform size, and glossy, and the colpur a 
dark-gray OV brownish-gray, not perfectly 
black. A very little placed on a piece of 
paper and fired should instantly explode with 
a flash, and neither leave an appreciable resi- 
due on the paper nor burn it. Dried by the 
heat of boiling water, or in vacuo, it should 
not lose more than § to 1$ of its weight. 
Damp powder rapidly 4 fouls 5 the gun. Gun- 
powder, containing more than 7$ of water, 
does not recover its strength by simply drying 
it. The sp, gr. ranges between 1-795 and. 
1-800. 

Gunpowder, White. Spi. Blasting- pow- 
dee, Prep. I. See Blasting Powdeb, 
No. 3. 

2. Yellow' prussiate of potash and white 
sugar, of each, 1 part ; chlorate of potassa, 2 
parts ; powder each separately, and mix them 
well, hut carefully, with a bone or wooden 
knife. ' It may be granulated like gunpowder, 
ybj making the powder into a paste with a 
little water, and pressing the mass through a 
parchment sieve. 1 

GUN'JAH. Sfee Hemp (Indian). 

GUT, Sjfn. Pushing gtjt, Siekwobm g. 

i See the precautions noticed under Blasting Pqwd ee 


This is obtained from the Bombyx mo A (Linn.) 
or silkworm caterpillar. Prep. The silkworms, 
when just ready to spin, are steeped in strong 
vinegar for 12 hours in warm weather, or 2 
or 3 in cold weather, and are then broken in 
half, and stretched out as far as possible on a 
board, furnished with slits or pegs to hold 
them; in this state they are allowed to dry 
in the sun or a warm place. 

Ohs. Used by anglers. The worms may he 
known to be going to spin by refusing food, 
and by having a fine silken thread hanging 
from the mouth. 

GUT'TA PERCHA. The concrete juice of 
the Isonctndm Gutta , a tree growing only in 
the Malayan Archipelago, and of other species 
of the same genus. The stem of the gutta- 
percha tree grows to the diameter of 5 or 6 
feet, and. on being notched yields a milky 
juice, which, after exposure to the air for some 
time, solidifies, forming the gutta percha of 
commerce. It arrives in this country in ir- 
regular blocks of some pounds in weight, 
usually containing a large portion of impuri- 
ties in the form of pieces of wood, stones, and 
earth. To prepare this crude product for 
manufacturing into useful articles, the blocks 
are first cut into slices, and then torn into 
shreds. These are softened by hot water, and 
kneaded in a ‘ masticator/ the stones, earth, 
and other impurities, being gradually washed 
away by water. After several hours the 
gutta percha is found to be kneaded into a 
perfectly homogeneous mass, which is rolled 
or drawn into sheets, hands, or tubes, as re- 
quired. 

Prop., Sfc. Gutta percha is a tough, in- 
elastic substance, becoming soft and plastic at 
212° Fahr., at which temperature two pieces 
may be firmly welded together. It is one of 
the best insulators of electricity, is im- 
pervious to moisture, and resists the action of 
acids and alkalies to a great extent. Its best 
solvents are benzol, chloroform, bisulphuret 
of carbon, rectified mineral napbtlia, and rec- 
tified oil of turpentine. All these dissolve it 
readily. According to the analysis of Payen, 
the purified gutta percha of commerce consists 
of 75 to 82$ of chemical pure gutta percha, 
which is tnsoluble in ether and alcohol, and a 
white and a yellow resin, soluble in boiling al- 
cohol. 

Uses. These are numerous and varied. No 
substance, perhaps, with the exception of 
caoutchouc, has been ‘tortured 5 to s<* many 
different purposes. Its perfect plasticity when 
warm, and its capability of receiving the 
most delicate impressions, render it invalu- 
able in many cases wlieae India rubber wbuld 
be useless. Beautiful mouldings, picture- 
frames, and a number of ornamental articles, 
are made from it. To the chemist and photo- 
grapher it is of great use as a material for 
making bottles, carboys, photographic baths, 
and voltaic battery cells. One of the most 
important uses to which it has been applied 
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is for enclosing the metallic wires used for 
telegraphic purposes. Its indestructibility 
water, its plasticity, and high insulating power, 
have rendered it particularly valuable for this 
purpose. At the International Exhibition of 
1862 the Gutta Percha’ Company exhibited 
one mile of covered wire perfectly insulated, 
which was hardly thicker than common sewing 
cotton. Gutta percha may be rolled into 
thin transparent sheets, which, being perfectly 
impervious to moisture, are well adapted for 
surgical purposes. Again, a solution of gutta 
percha in chloroform forms an excellent dress- 
ing for incised wounds, and a protection for 
abraded surfaces, burns, Ac. It is used in the 
same way as collodion. 

Purified Gutta Percha. Dr. Cattell, of Lon- 
don, has succeeded in purifying gutta percha 
so perfectly from all extraneous matter, that 
it presents the appearance of ivory. The raw 
material is dissolved in a certain solvent, and 
the solution most carefully filtered until it 
leaves on evaporation the gutta percha in a 
pure milk-white condition. 

GYP'STJM. This is native sulphate of lime. 
’When baked, to deprive it of water, and 
ground, it forms plaster oe Paris. Gypsum 
is an excellent manure for certain soils. 


HADDOCK. A small sea-fish, allied to the 
cod, and esteemed an excellent article of food. 
It is the Q-adus agjefiiivs of Linnaeus. Split, 
smoked, and dried, it is common in the smaller 
shops of London. 

HiEMATEH'ESIS, In pathology, vomiting 
of blood. See Stomach Diseases. 

HiEM'ATITE, Syn. Hematite. Ik miner- 
alogy, one of the most important iron ores. 
Two kinds are distinguished, the red, which 
is an anhydrous peroxide of iron, and the 
brown, which is the hydrated peroxide. 

HiEMATQCRYS'TALHH. A crystalline 
substance obtained by the action of oxygen 
and afterwards carbonic acid on the ‘ clot * of 
blood. 

ELffiMATOS'IH. Syn. H^matik, Red pig- 
■MEOT? op blood. The red colouring principle 
of the blood. It is not known in a state of 
purity. It differs from the other animal prin- 
ciples in containing, as an essential ingredient, 
the sesquioxide of iron. 

HiEM A TOX YhlK . A principle obtained by 
Chevreul from common logwood (Scematoxylon 
campechiamm), ami on which its colour appears 
to depend. 

iVep, 1. Infuse logwood chips in water, at 
a temperature of about 130° Palm., for 12 
hours, filter, and evaporate to drjness in a 
water bath; digest tne residuum in rectified 
hours, again filter and evaporate ; 
then add a little water; again gently evaporate 
and set aside the solution in a cold place that 
crystals may form ; these must be washed in 
rectified spirit and dried. 

2. Digest powdered hard extract of logwood i 
'Ff notified spirit, and proceed as last. 


3. Powdered logwood is mixed with sand 
and digested for several days in pure ether ; 
the resulting liquid is filtered, evaporated to 
a syrup, and set aside to crystallise. 

Prop., <fyc. Brilliant reddish -white or straw- 
yellow crystals, soluble in boiling water, form- 
ing an orange-red solution which turns yellow 
as it cools, but resumes its former colour on 
being heated. Alkalies in excess change its 
colour successively into purple, violet, and 
brown; acids brighten it; with the metallic 
oxides it forms compounds having a blue, 
purple, or violet colour. 

HiEMGP'TYSIS. In pathology , spitting of 
blood. It generally arises from extreme ful- 
ness of the blood-vessels of the lungs, or the 
rupture of blood-vessels, as d consequence of 
ulceration ; but sometimes it is induced by 
excessive exertion or external violence. De- 
pletion, aperients, acidulous and astringent 
drinks, and nauseants, are the usual remedies. 
Acetate of lead, in small doses, has been re- 
commended for this affection. When this sub- 
stance is given, it should be accompanied with 
a sufficient quantity of free acetic acid, to 
prevent its being converted into the poisonous 
carbonate of lead in the system, 
HiEM'QRRHAGE. Syn. Hemorrhage ; 
HiEMORRHAGiA, L. A bleeding or flow of 
blood. Bleeding may be divided into active, 
passive, and accidental. — Active haemorrhage 
is that arising from a full state of the vessels, 
or plethora, Passive haemorrhage, from 
general debility of the system, and of the 
blood-vessels in particular, — Accidental hae- 
morrhage, from external violence, as blows, 
wounds, Ac. The first generally requires de- 
pletion, and the second the usual treatment to 
establish the general health and vigour of the 
body. The bleeding from wounds", if extensive, 
should he arrested by tying the ruptured 
blood-vessels ; or where this cannot be done, 
and in less important cases, by the application 
of styptics, as creasote, sulphate of iron, in- 
fusion of galls, compound tincture of benzoin, 
Ac. 

HAIR. Syn. Capilltts, Piles, L. The 
hair of the human head has continually formed 
a subject for the chisel of the sculptor, the 
pencil of the artist, and the lay of the poet. 
Hor is this surprising, since all the features of 
the face, as well as the head it covers, derive 
from it additional finish and unequalled grace. 
.The hair is, indeed, one of the greatest aux- 
iliaries of personal beauty, and imparts to it 
some of its principal charms. All nations, in 
all ages of the world, have been unanimous* in 
heir admiration of luxuriant and flowing or 
gracefully arranged hair. 

i °/i? I i, organiG su bstances, hair is the one 
least liable to suffer spontaneous change. It 
is also less affected by aqueous liquids than 
mose other substances. Hence its value in 
various branches of the useful arts. 

. Jbe preservation of the hair of the head, 
independently of its connection with personal 
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and the next day pour oft the liquid portion 
from the white sediment which fornri the dye. 
Used like No. 1. It is applied for 8 or 10 
minutes for a brown; 30 minutes, or longer, 
for a black. For the first, it is washed off 
with water containing a little common soda. 

27. The juice of the bark or shell of green 
walnuts, applied with a sponge. (Paulus 
iEgineta.) 

28. A leaden comb used daily is said to, 
darken the hair, but we have known person? 
persevere in its use for months without any 
perceptible change occurring. Premature 
baldness is a frequent consequence of its use. 

Ohs. It is right to inform the reader that 
all those compounds which contain nitrate of 
silver stain the skin as well as the hair. These 
stains may he removed, when quite recent, by 
rubbing them with water containing a little 
sulphydrate of ammonium (see above) or iodide 
of potassium in solution ; but as this is attended 
with some trouble and inconvenience, the best 
way is to avoid the necessity of doing so. The 
hair-dressers adopt the plan of smearing hard 
pomatum over the skin immediately surround- 
ing the hair, to protect it from the dye. By 
very skilful manipulation, and the observance 
of due precautions, the hair may he thoroughly 
moistened with the above fluids, without touch- 
ing the adjacent skin, hut this can only be 
done, in the case of the hair of the head, by a 
second person. This has led to a preference 
being given by many to the compounds con- 
taining lead, as the colouring matter formed in 
them does not stain the skin. The hue given 
by the latter (when pale) is very apt to possess 
an unnatural redness, but all the shades of 
colour given by the preparation of silver are 
rich and unexceptionable. Pyrogallin acid, and 
the juice of walnuts, also stain the skin, al- 
though less intensely and permanently than 
nitrate of silver. 

The detection of dyed hair is often a matter 
of importance in medico-legal research. The 
presence of silver may he shown by digesting 
the hair in a little weak chlorine water or 
hydrochloric acid, when the resulting chloride 
of silver may he dissolved out with liquor of 
ammonia, and submitted to the usual tests. 
Hair containing lead, when digested in dilute 
nitric acid, gives a solution of nitrate of lead, 
in which form it is readily detected* See 
Lead and Silvee. 

All the preceding compounds are for dyeing 
living hair (human) ; ^horse-hair, bristles, &c., 
and other dead hair, may be readily stained by 
steeping them in any of the ordinary liquid 
dyes, more especially those employed for 
wool and silk. See Pommades, Washes, 
&g. 

HALL MARKS. The ‘ Hall Marks’ on 
articles in gold and silver not only inform- ns 
of their fineness, hut furnish ua with other 
important particulars. 

The Hall Mark (proper) denotes the place 
of manufacture or assav* heinar an anchor, for 


Birmingham; a dagger or 3 wheat sheaves, 
for Chestu’ ; Hibernia, for Dublin; castle and 
lion for Jhibv'.gh; castle with 2 wings, for 
Exeter, eree and salmon with a ring in its 
mouth, for Glasgow ; leopard’s head, for 
London ; 8 castles, for Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
,a crown, for Sheffield; and five lions’ heads 
and a cross, for York. 

The Duty Mark is the head of the Sove- 
reign, .showing that the duty is paid. 

Thu "‘V.e Marie is a letter of the alphabet, 
winch Yf*t jl?. uvt 'ear, and with the .'different 
compavuc \ 4 . ** ? Goldsmith's Company of 
London have ...J \ c n 1 7,2 6 -to 1755 Roman 

capital letters,, # 175(7 to . 1775, small 
Roman letters ; Vio k* 3795 Old Eng- 
lish letters; from 1796 to i JR iron capital 
letters, from A to U, omitting 3 ; 18SU? 

to 1835, small Roman letters, a k> n, onu*fh»g 
j ; from 1886, old English letters. 

The Standard Mark for gold is, for England, 
a lion passant; Edinburgh, a thistle ; Glasgow, 
a lion rampant; Ireland, a harp crowned. 
For silver, a figure of Britannia. If under 
22 carats, gold has the figures 18. 

The Manufacturer’s Mark is the initials of 
the maker, as S. H., W. T., C, E., &c. * 

HAI/OGERS. In chemistry, a name given 
by Berzelius to chlorine, bromine, iodine, and 
fluorine. These elements unite with metals to 
form compounds called * haloid salts.’ 

HAMS. These are usually prepared from 
the legs of bacon pigs, but those of the sheep 
are also sometimes used for the same purpose. 
Smoked ham is strong eating, and rather fit 
for a relish than for diet, and should be parti- 
cularly avoided by the dyspeptic and by con- 
valescents. 

Choice. A sharp knife thrust under the 
bone should have a pleasant smell when with- 
drawn. The recently cut fat should be hard 
and white, the lean fine-grained, and of a 
lively red. Those short in the hock are the 
best. 

Curing. An ordinary sized ham requires 
nearly three weeks, if wet salted, and about a 
month if dry salted, to cure it perfectly. At 
the expiration of this time they are ready 
for smoBng, Mutton hams should not He in 
pickle longer than 12 or 14 days. 

Cooking. Hams should he put into the 
water cold, and should he graduaHy heated. 
A ham of 14 lbs. will take about 4 hours, one 
of 16 lbs. will take hours, and one of 
20 lbs. about 5| hours, to iress it properly. 
“ If it is an old ham, it should be soaked for 
12 hour^ previously.” (Soyer.) 

Pres. Most grocers and dealers in hams 
enclose them, alter being smoked, in canvas, 
for the purpose of defending them from the 
attacks of the little insect, the Dermestcs lor* 
darius , which, by laying its eggs in them, soon 
fills them with its larvae or maggots. This trou- 
blesome and expensive process may be ( 
gether superseded by the uses ’of pyroligneous 
1 acid, applied hv means of a painter’s brush. 
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HANDS. Dirty and coarse hi nds are no 
ess the marks of slothfalness and low breed- 
ing, than clean and delicate hands are those of 
cleanliness and gentility. To promote the 
softness and whiteness of the skin, 'mild emol- 
lient soaps, or those abounding in oil, should 
■ alone be used, by which means chaps and chil- 
blains will generally he avoided. The coarse, 
strong kinds of soap, or those abounding in 
alkali, should for a like reason he rejected, as 
they tend to render the skin rough, dry, and 
brittle. The immersion of the hands in alka- 
line lyes, or strongly acidulated % water, has a 
like effect. When the hands are very dirty, a 
little good soft soap may h^ped with warm 
water, which will- rapidljpiemove oily and 
greasy matter. Fruit and Ink stains may be 
taken opt' t>y immersing the hands in water 
shghly "acidulated with oxalic acid or a few 
.^ffrops of oil of vitriol, or to which a little pearl- 
ash or chloride of lime has been added; ob- 
serving afterwards! to well rinse them in clean 
water, and not to touch them with soap for 
some hours, as any alkaline matter will bring 
back the stains, after their apparent removal 
by all the above substances, except the last. 
* The use of a little chloride of lime and 
warm water, or Gowland’s lotion, imparts a 
delicate whiteness to the skin ; hut the 
former should be only occasionally used, and 
should be well washed off with a little clean 
water to remove its odour. Glycerine em- 
ployed in the same manner renders the skin 
soft, wliite, and supple. The use of a little 
sand or powdered pumice stone with the soap, 
will generally remove the roughness -of the 
skin frequently induced by exposure to cold. 
The hands may he preserved dry, for delicate 
work, by rubbing a little club moss (lycopo- 
dium), in fine powder, over thenr. A small 
quantity of this substance sprinkled over the 
surface of a basin of water will permit the 
hand to be plunged to the bottom of the basin 
without its becoming wet. 

b HANG'ING. In eases o£*suspended anima- 
tion from hanging, the assistance must beprompt , 
and energetic. The body, on its discovery, 
should be instantly Believed from the state of 
suspension and all pressure about tfre throat. 
The remedial treatment chiefly consists, in the 
severer eases, in cupping the temples or open- 
ing the jugular vein, and so relieving the 
head of the blood which is accumulated in its 
superficial veins in consequence of strangula- 
tion, When the body is cold, friction, and 
the other, means used for restoring the animal 
heat in drowned persons, should b«t resorted 
to. See Asphyxia an* Drowning. 

HARD 'NESS. Compactness,* solidity; the 
power of resisting abrasion. Mineral sub- 
stances are frequently distinguished and iden- 
tified by their relative hardness. This is as- 
certained by their power to scratch or be 
scratched by one another. A valuable table 
>g» this subject will be found in the article on 
-! ‘Stem 


HAB/M ALINE. Syn, Haemalina. An 
alkaloid, forming yellow-brown crystals, dis- 
covered in tbe seeds of Peganum harm. ala. 
It has a bitter astringent and acrid taste, is 
soluble in alcohol, and forms yellow, soluble 
salts with the acids. It has been proposed as 
a yellow dye. By oxidation it yields another 
compound (harmine), which is a magnificently 
red dye-stuff, easily prepared and applied. 
The seeds are produced abundantly in Southern 
Russia. 

HARNESS POLISH. See Blacking, &c. 

HARTS'HORN. Syn. Cornu ceryi, C. 
oervinum, Cornu (Ph, L.), L. The “horn 
of the Cervus elephaP 3 (Ph. L.) or stag. 

Burnt Hartshorn. Syn. Cornu ustum (PI 
L.), Cornu ceryi ustum, L. Prep. (Ph. I 
1836.) Burn pieces of harts’ horns until pei 
fectly white, then grind and prepare them i: 
the same way as directed for prepared chalk. 

Ohs . Finely powdered hone-ash is usual! 
sold for burnt hartshorn, and possesses exact! 
the same properties. JOose. 10 to^Ojgrs., o 
more, 2 or 3 times a day, in rickets, &c. 

Hartshorn Shavings. Syn. Hartshori 

RASPINGS; RaSURA CORNU CERYI, RaMENTj 

0. c., L. Obtained from the turners. Boile< 
in water, it yields a nutritive jelly. Used b; 
straw- plait workers to stiffen bonnets, &e. 

HATCHING. See Incubation. 

HATS. ^ Those should he chosen possessing 
a short, smooth, fine nap, and a good blacl 
colour; and sufficiently elastic to resist ordi 
nary wear and tear, without breaking or giving 
way. The hat brush for daily use should b< 
made of soft hairs, hut a stiffer one should b< 
employed occasionally, to lay the nap smootl 
and close. Grease may be removed by meam 
of pordus brown paper, and pressure with i 
hot iron. 

HEAD'ACHE. Syn. Cephalalgia, L. It 
pathology , pain in the head. The symptoms oj 
this very general complaint are too well knowr 
to require any description. According to pa. 
thologists, headache arises either from a sym- 
pathy with the stomach and chylopoietic (chyle- 
forming) viscera, or from a weakness or 'ex- 
haustion of the power of the encephalon. The 
former may he called sympathetic headache, 
and the latter nervous headache. When ii 
attacks only one side of the head it is called 
HEMICRANIA. The treatment of the first 
form should consist in restoring the healthy 
action of the stomach, by the administration 
of aperients, and by the use of proper food, 
and exercise; or when that viscus is over- 
loaded with undigested food, by the exhibition 
of an emetic. For this purpose J to | an oz. 
of ipecacuanha wine may be taken in a cupful 
of warm water, which will generally relieve 
the stomach, especially if its action is assisted 
by drinking copiously of warm water. Head- 
ache is a common accompaniment of indiges- 
tion and stomach disease, and in general it 
will be found that whatever will remove the 
one will also cure -the other, Nervous head- 
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aches are relieved by nervous tonics and sti- 
mulants, as bark, cascariila, calumba, and gen- ! 
tian, camphor, ammonia, ether, and wine, the 
latter in a state of considerable dilution. A 
cup of strong coffee or strong green tea often 
acts like a charm in removing this species of 
headache. Small doses of tincture of henbane 
have also often a like effect. 20 or 30 drops 
of laudanum, or, preferably, half that number 
of liquor opii sedativus, may be taken with 
advantage as an anodyne, and to induce sleep. 
Amongst popular remedies may be mentioned 
( nasal stimulants/ as snuff (cephalic), smelling 
salts, and aromatic vinegar, the use of which 
is familiar to every one ; and local applications, 
as very cold water, ether, vinegar, strong 
spirits, Cologne water, &c., all of which are 
rubbed over the part of the head affected, 
with the fingers, or a linen rag dipped in them 
js laid thereon instead. Pressure on the head 
aas also been used with advantage. Silence, 
larkncss, and repose, are powerful remedies, 
alike suitable to every variety of headache; 
tnd change of air, scene, and occupation, are 
especially beneficial to those resulting from ex- 
cessive mental anxiety or exertion. Blisters 
jape extensively applied behind the ears in 
( *ases of violent headache, 
j Headache is often symptomatic of other dis- 
eases, especially those of the inflammatory 
and nervous kind, rheumatism, &c. In all J 
these the primary disease should be sought j 
Out and attempted to he cured. In many 
mses these attacks rapidly yield to a few doses 
if compound decoction of sarsaparilla con- 
fining a little iodide of potassium. Head- 
ache in pregnancy may generally he removed 
by proper attention to the bowels ; observing 
to assist their action, should they require it, 
by the use of some mild aperient, as castor oil, 
lenitive electuary, seidlitz powders, &c. When 
the constitution is very robust, blood may be 
taken. Headache in bed may frequently be 
relieved by washing the head with cold water, 
and discontinuing the use of a nightcap, at 
the same time preserving the feet warm by 
wearing worsted socks or stockings. 

HEADING. Syn. Beer heading-, Cauli- 
flower h. Frey. 1. Alum and green cop- 
peras, equal parts, in fine powder. 

2. Alum, copperas, and common salt, equal 
parts. 

Used by brewers to make their beer keep 
its head or froth. 

HEALTH. That state of the living body 
in which all its functions are duly performed. 
See Hygiene. 

HEARING. See Dearness, Ear, &c. 

HEARTBURN. Syn. Cardialgia, L. 
Anxiety and pain about the region of the sto- 
mach, generally attended by a sense of gnawing 
and heat; hence its popular name. Faint- 
ness, nausea, and eructation of a thin, acidu- 
lous, watery liquid, especially in the morning, 
are common symptoms of this complaint. 
The ususd causes of heartburn are excess in 


eating and drinking, the use of improper 
food, and sedentary habits. A good remedy 
is a teaspoonful of carbonate of magnesia, or 
carbonate of soda, in a glass of peppermint or 
cinnamon water, to which a little powdered 
ginger maybe added with advantage. This 
close may he taken 2 or 3 times daily until the 
disease is removed. Articles of food that 
easily undergo fermentation should at the same 
time be avoided, and a dry diet had recourse 
to as much as possible. Soda water, ioast- 
and-water, and weak spirit-and-water, are the 
most suitable beverages in this complaint. 

HEAT. Syn. Caloric; Caloricum, L. 
The consideration of this subject belongs to 
physics and chemistry. Much useful informa- 
tion, in connection with it, will, however, be 
found in this work under the heads Ebul- 
lition, Evaporation, Expansion, Refrige- 
ration, &c, 

HEAVY, SPAR. Native sulphate of barium 
See Baryta. 

HED'ERIN. Syn. Hederina, L. From 
the decoction of the ground seeds of ivy {Ke- 
dera helix), boiled in water, along with a little 
slaked lime or magnesia, the precipitate being 
afterwards digested in rectified spirit, and the * 
filtered tincture evaporated. Febrifuge and 
sudorific. 

HEI/ENIN. See Inulin. 

HELXOGRAPHY. See Photography. 

HEL'LEBORE. Syn. Black hellebore; 
Hellebobus (Ph. L.), L. “ The rhizome and 
root” of {< JSelleboms niger ” (Ph. L.) or black 
hellebore. It is alterative and emmenagogue, 
in small doses (2 to 8 grs.); and a drastic 
hydragogue purgative and anthelmintic in 
larger ones (10 to 20 grs.). See White Hel- 
lebore. 

HELLEBORES'. Syn. Soft resin of hel- 
lebore. An odourless, acrid substance, ex- 
tracted by alcobol from black hellebore, and on 
which, according to Vauquelin, the activity of 
that drug depends* 

j HEM'LOCK. Syn. Conii Folia (B. P.) ; 
Conium (Ph. L. E. & D.), L. In pharmacy, 

“ the fresh and dried leef of the wild herb 
Conium maeulatum or spotted hemlock. The 
first is used to make the extract ; the la^ the 
tincture and powder. ^ ^ 

Hemlock is a powerful narcotic acrid^ngH 
occasioning stupor, delirium, paralys^/^^P 
vulsions, coma, and death. In small 
is anodyne, alterative, resolvent, anthrp^g 
modic, and anaphrodisiae, and has been exnpl 
! bited in cancer, dropsy, epilepsy, rheumatism, 

; scrofula, syphilis, J and; other diseases. — Bose. 

3 or 4 grs. of the powder, twice or thrice daily, 
until some obvious effect is produced. 

Hemlock, whether in leaf (conii folia) or 
powder (pulvis conii) rapidly deteriorates by 
keeping. When good, the powder, triturated 
with solution of potassa, exhales & powerful 
odour of conia. 

| In cases of poisoning by hemlock, the treat- - 
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ment is similar to that noticed under Aconite. 
See Conine, Exteact, Tinctuee, &q. 

HEMP. Syn. Cannabis, L. In’ botany 
the typical genus of the natural order Canna - 
UmzcecB. The common hemp, from the fibres 
of which cordage is made, is the species Can- 
mlis saliva, The fruit of this plant (hemp 
seed) is demulcent and oleaginous. It is said 
that the plumage of bullfinches and goldfinches 
fed on it for too long a time, or in too large 
a quantity, changes from red and yellow to 
black. 1 

Hemp, Indian. Syn. Hashish, Cannabis 
Indioa. This plant, now so largely used in 
medicine, is a variety of Cannabis saliva , or, 
perhaps, the same simply rendered more active 
by climate. The parts employed in Asia for 
the purposes of intoxication, and in Europe as 
medicine, are the herb or leaves and the resin. 
The * gun j ah' sold in the bazaars in the East 
Indies is the plant, just after flowering, dried, 
and pressed together. . Rang/ ‘bhang/ ‘sub- 
^ee/ or ‘ sidhee/ consists of the larger leaves 
and capsules without the stalk. The concrete 
resinous exudation from the leaves, stems, and 
, fl°wers, is called ‘clrarrus/ and in this country 
‘resin of Indian hemp/ ‘Hashish' seems 
to be a general term for the preparation of 
hemp. 

Indian hemp is anaesthetic, anodyne, ex* 
hilarant, antispasmodic, hypnotic, and nar- 
cotic. In the East it is commonly used as an 
intoxicant, either by smoking it, like tobacco, 
or swallowing it. The inebriation produced 
by it is of an agreeable or cheerful character, 
exciting the party under its influence to laugh, 
dance, ^ sing, and to commit various extra- 
vagancies. It also acts as an aphrodisiac, 
augments the appetite for food, and, in some 
cases, occasions a kind of reverie aifd catalepsy. 
In this country its action is less marked. It 
has here been chiefly administered under the 
iorm of alcoholic or resinous extract. See 
Extract op Indian Hemp. 

HENBANE, Syn. Hyoscyami Folia (B, 
p p* Hyoscyamus (Ph. L. E. & DA L. In 
pharmacy , “the fresh and dried stalk-leaf of 
tne biennial herb, hyoscyamus niger ” (Ph 
c^mon biennial or black* henbane.* 
fo f Preparing the extract; 
the last, for the powder and tincture. 

W)A ^ llban 7 e is 7 anodyne, hypnotic, antispas- 
It differs from opium in 
not beftgstimulnnt, and by not confining the 
bowels; and hence may be administered in 
eases m winch that drag would he improper. 

In large doses it acts as a powerftfl narcotic 
poison, producing obfturity of vision, dilation 
— lnU “’ P hantasms . coma, &o. 

eif P n t A/° gr ^’ 111 P°' vder - I* is usually 
given m the form of extract or tincture. The 

-kWEB. A name given bv 
the older chemists to various combinations of 
1 Burnett, « Outline of Botany.* 


sulphur, from their brownish or liver colour ; 
as ‘ hepar antimonii / ‘ hepar sulphurise &c. 
See Antimony (Liver of), Potassium (Sul- 
phuret), &e. 

HERBARIUM. [Eng., L.] Syn . Hoetus 
Siccus, L. A collection of dried specimens 
of plants ; hence called hoetus siccus, or dry 
garden. Plants for the herbarium should be 
gathered on a dry day, and carried home in a 
tin-box, 1 (‘ vasculum 5 ), or other convenient 
receptacle which will preserve them fresh for 
a time. Those which have collected moisture 
in their leaves should he allowed to dry, their 
stalks being placed in water to keep them 
alive. Plants with very thick, succulent leaves 
or stems must be killed by immersion in hot 
water before they can be safely placed in the 
drying press. The press consists simply of 
a few stout hoards with a screw — or, ^still 
better, a number of heavy weights, bricks, or 
stones— for pressing them together. The spe- 
cimens of plants, when all superficial moisture 
has been .removed, are placed between layers 
of bibulous paper (botanical payee), care 
being taken that the parts of each are ar- 
ranged in a natural manner. The sheets con- 
taining the specimens are then placed between 
the boards, and pressure is applied. This 
must he very gentle at first, and should he 
gradually increased as the plants become dry. 
The paper is changed every day or every 
second day, and the damp sheets are dried for 
use at a future time. When properly dried 
the specimens are placed on sheets of writing 
paper, and fixed by a few stitches of thread, a 
little gum, or strips of gummed paper. The 
name ot the genus and species, and the lo- 
cality # where found, & c ., are then marked 
beside each. Camphor or a little corrosive 
sublimate may be used to preserve herbaria 
from the ravages of insects. The preparation 
of an herbarium offers an almost endless source 
of amusement to the ingenious, whilst the 
specimens so collected, if well preserved, are 
plan? aS USe '^ td ^ ie ^°^ anis ^ as the living 

HEEBS. Syn , . Hbebjj, L. The collection 
and drying of herbs for medicinal purposes and 
perfumery are noticed under Yegeiabie Sto- 

STANCES. £ 

co °ks. several aromatie herbs, 
either fresh or dried, are used for seasoning! 
in many receipts is mentioned a hunch of 

snrL herbS V Wbich „ C0 “ siSis ’ for some 

“ Sm , a11 bullch of Parsley, two 

then o?^ yme ’ an,l0n , ebayleafs if M Parsley, 

sp £ ls ! of winter savory, six of 
thyme, and one bayleaf.” (Sover 1 f 
HEE'HIA. See Rottbbe. ' 
heW?* ,EI ? 1 £ well-known small sea-fish, 
to *j? e r fam % of Clupeidts, a branch : 
n° rd - er Malaao P te ^9 ii - As an article of 
food, hernngs are of a vast impotence to a 

WheAT™/? 011 ° f S® P^^ion .of Europe. 

CmsU ancl Pressed by. broiling 
r boiling, they are wholesome and agreeable ; 
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but if fried, or long kept, they become strong 
and oily, and are then apt to offend the sto- 
mach. The preparation of salted and dried 
or smoked herrings (bloaters, red herrings) 
furnishes employment for thousands, both in 
these countries and Holland. Beal Yarmouth 
bloaters and Dutch herrings are highly es- 
teemed by many as a relish. Salted herrings 
are said to be diuretic. The pickle was 
formerly used in clysters, dropsies, &c. M. 
Soyer calls this fish “the poor man's friend," 
and tells us that, after being “cleaned and 
scaled, and the head removed," it should be 
“ opened in the back, and the gut taken out." 
Also that u the way to ascertain if a herring is 
too salt, is to take the fish in the left hand, 
and pull out a few of the fins from the back, 
and to taste them. You may thus find out the 
quality and flavour. This plan is adopted by 
the large dealers." 

HESPES/IDIN. A peculiar snbstance ob- 
tained from the white portion of the rind of 
oranges, lemons, &c. It forms crystalline 
silky needles, is odourless, tasteless, fusible, 
soluble in alcohol and ether, less soluble in 
water. 

HIC'COUGH (hik'-up). Syn. Hiccup ; Sin- 
gultus, L. A convulsive motion of the 
diaphragm and parts adjacent. The common 
causes are flatulency, indigestion, acidity, and 
worms. It may generally he removed by the 
exhibition of warm carminatives, cordials, cold 
water, weak spirits, camphor jnlep, or spirits 
of sal-volatile. A sudden fright or surprise 
will often produce the like effect. An instance 
is recorded of a delicate young lady that was 
troubled with hiccough for some months, and 
who was reduced to a state of extreme de- 
bility from the loss of sleep occasioned % it, 
that was cured by a fright, after medicines I 
and topical applications bad failed. A pinch ; 
of snuff, a glass of iced soda water, or an ice- i 
cream, will also frequently remove this affec- 
tion. 

HI'ERA-PX'CRA. See Powder oe Aloes 

AND CANELLA. 

HIP'POCEAS. An aromatic medicated wine, 
formerly much used in England, and still 
employed on the Continent. 

Prep . Lisbon and Canary wine, of each, 12 
pints ; cinnamon, 2 oz. ; white canella, ^ oz. ; 
cloves, mace, nutmeg, ginger, and galangal, or 
cardamoms, of each, 1 dr. ; bruise the spices, 
and digest them in the wine for three or four 
days ; strain, and add of lump sugar, 2^ lbs. 

HIPPime ACID. HC 9 H s N0 3 . Syn. Aci- 
dum hippuricum, L. A compound discovered 
by Liebig in the urine of the horse, cow, and 
other graminivora, in which it exists as hippu- 
rate of potassium or sodium. 

Trap. Concentrate fresh cow's urine by a 
gentle heat to about -^th its bulk, filter from 
deposit, mix the liquid with excess of hydro- 
chloric acid, and set it aside to crystahise^ 
It may he decoloured by redissolving it in 
boiling water, and treating it with anffial 


charcoal, or with a little chloride of fiile 
with some hydrochloric acid, and re-crystaU 
lising it. __ i 


Ohs. Hippuric acid, when pure, fora 
long, slender, milk-white, sqnare prisms ; it if 
soluble in 400 parts of cold-water ; it als<J 
dissolves in hot alcohol. When strongly 
heated, it yields benzoic acid, benzoate of am* 
monia, and benzonitrile, with a coaly residue 
The urine of horses or cows, left to itself fd 
some time, or evaporated at a boiling tempera 
ture, yields not a trace of hippuric acid, bn 
only benzoic acid. Nitric acid and hot oil oj 
vitriol convert it into benzoic acid. Boiling 
hydrochloric acid converts it into benzoic ach 
and glycocoll. With the bases it forms salts 
which are called hippurates. See Benzol 
Acid. ! 

HIPS. Syn. Heps ,* Rosa canina (Ph. L/ 
The fresh fruit of the dog rose [Rosa canina 
or wild briar. Used to make a conserve. 

HOLLANDS. Syn. Geneva, Schiedaa 
Hollands gin, Dutch g. Prep . 1 . Tb 
materials employed in the distilleries of Schi< 
dam, in the preparation of this excellent sjpri 
are 2 parts of the best unmalted rye an 
1 part of malted bigg, reduced to the state c 
coarse meal by grinding. About a barrj 
(36 galls.) of water, at a temperature of iro5 
162° to 168° Fahr., is put into the mash-tu 
for every cwt. of meal, aftei which th 
malt is introduced and stirred, and, lastly, tb 
rye is added. Powerful agitation is nei 
given to the magma till it becomes quit 
uniform, when the mash- tun is covered ovt 
with canvas, and left in this state for tw 
hours. Agitation is then againflpid recours 
to, and the transparent 4 spent *vihl ' of a prt 
ceding mashing is added, ioUowri^y as rape 
cold water as will reduce the 
the whole to about 85° Fahr. The T gmviiyii 
the wort at this point varies from 33 to 38 ibi 
A quantity of the best pressed Flanders yeasl 
equal to 1 lb. for every 100 galls, of the mashe 
materials, is next stirred in, and the whole i 
fermented in the mash-tun for about 3 days 
or until the attenuation is from 7 to 4 lbs 
(sp. gr. 1*007 to 1*004). During this tim 
the yeast fs occasionally skimmed off the £ej 
menting wort. The wash, with the grains* f 
then transferred to the still, and convert© 
into tf low wines.' To every 100 galls, of tl 
liquor, 2 lbs. of juniper berries (3 to 5 yes 
old), and about 1 lb. of salt, are added, 
the whole is put into the low-wine still, 
the fine spirit drawn off by a gentle heat, onj 
receiver ohly being employed. The prod " 
per quarter varies from 18 to 21 galls, 
spirit, 2 to 3 o. p. 

2. (Best Hollands.) Hollands r< 
to the strength of 24° Baumd (sp. gr. 
or about 6 o. p.). 

3. (English-made.)— a. From juniper 
nes (at least a year old, and crushed la 
hands), 3 lbs.; rectified^ spitfV^' 
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for a week, and then express the liquor; after 
24 hours repose, decant the clear portion, add 
it to good corn spirit, at 2 or 3$ overproof, 90 
or 100 galls., and mix them well together. 

6. Prom jumper berries, 2£ lbs. j sweet 
fennel seed, 5 oa.j caraway seed, 3i oz.; proof 
spirit, 2 galls.; corn spirit, 90 or 100 galls. 

<?. As the last, with the addition of Stras- 
purg turpentine or Canadian balsam, 1 lb. 

d ' To ^er o£ the last two or three, add a 
very small quantity of ground cardamoms or 


of producing in healthy persons affectic 
similar to those it is intended to remoi 
The doctrine that u similia similihus curantu- 
had long previously been practically acted o 
to a limited extent, in certain cases, in leo-it 
mate medicine (allopathy, heteropathy),^ a 
though not verbally recognised as belongin 
to ^its system. The administration of infin: 
tesimal doses is an absurdity which homcec 
pathy, however, alone can claim. Accordin' 
to this method, the millionth of a grain i 


horse-radish* ur i bo tms metuoa, tne miiiiontH of a grain i 

4 or 5 cloves of garlic ofTbOTt^sTL^f oessive d. ose wld lst billionths an ( 

assafoetida wifh i tL n £ ^ . ,? rs : °f decillionths, quantities so small as to be vasth 

a p wder ’wl t a fitte SKY t0 k e * 0nd l**** 0 * fo ™ th « 

sugar. GoXk? iT*! ° r lu “P I , dosea ' This reduces the whole practice oi 


* -- ~ wxij.bc snuu or lump 

P°. od P* ain may he advantageously 
employed m lieu of the corn spirit ordered 
above, when expense is no object. 

. < ^ }S ' Tlie ia st four forms, which are only 
^*7®? as^ examples, produce a very pleasant 
spirit^ if it is kept for some time to bellow/ 
Age is one of the principal causes of the 

* ° £ forei S n S' m > which usually 
lies m bond for some time before being con- 

T? e . product is > however, much su- 
„ ingredients are rectified along 
with 20 galls, of water, and about 14 lbs. of 
salt, by a gentle beat. 

It will be seen from tbe above that the 
superior flavour of Hollands spirit depends 
more on thcj peculiar mode of its manufacture 
X“ ,°“ tb f quantity of juniper berries em- 
ployed; 2 H)s. of them, when new, being bareiv 
equivalent to 1 oz. of the essential oil; and 

i as- a quantity wholly 
insufficient ( to flavnnv inn 


homoeopathy to a system of doing nothin^ 
beyond regulating the diet and habits of the 
patient. “All judicious practitioners have 
long been agreed that there are many cases 
which are best treated in the manner just 
mentioned, and in which physic does more 
harm than good; in which, in short, a sen- 
sible physician endeavours to amuse the p a 
tient, whilst nature cures the disorder* so 
that the frequent success of homoeopathic 
treatment may he explained, without admitting 
the principle upon which it is presumed to be 
founded. * (Braude.) 

HOFEY. Syn. Mel (B. P.), L. The sweet 
substance elaborated by the domestic bee from 
the juices of the nectaries -of flowers, and 
comb*^ m ce ^ so ^ w axformiug the honey. 1 

Veer Pure honey consists of a syrup o 
unerystalhsable sugar and crystalline sac- 


insufficient 1 to flavour ioo ^Ions ^ 3 ™ ei 7 staIlls able ™gar and crystalline « 
The Dutch distiller" most^otrf for^ht NvIS* f s S- 
hquor, add a ‘little pure Strasburg turnentine neeeS? .. bone ^, IS that wi ich flows sponta- 
and a handful or two of hops to theTnirit ?w S L*' om , t , he , comt --‘ Ordinary honey/ 

SSW^> juniper beX lefoTe S I ITLSf* T J leat a “ d 


Vl -uvps to rue sDirit 
^on^vfrtfi the juniper berries, .before recti- 
, The ion ? er ^stance has a pale 
yellowish-brown colour, and a very fragrant 

liififj fi Smo11 ’ and tends niatcrially to 
impart _that fine aroma for which the best 
l“ e ™ 18 distinguished. At Rotterdam sweet 
*Z 1 1 comm only added as a flavouring; 

5“ d r Weesoppe Strasbnrg turpentine and 
fennel seeds, or the„essential oil of fennel, are 
frequently substituted for a large -poTtion of 
the juniper berries. 1 01 

Schiedam Hollands is considered the best • 
the next quality is that of Rotterdam; after 
these comes that of Weesoppe 

IoiMA a l e . b f eB ,® ad ? b Y Mr. Robert 


- *v auLU pressui’e. ThA 

former is pale and fragrant; the latter darker 
and possessing a less agreeable taste and’ 
smell. — ‘English hone/ is chiefly collected 
from furze and broom flowers, and SaSe 1 
waxy than that from the South of Enron?” 


other labiate flowers7*very i ’fine •— ?Pdsn 
W is found near TrebLndfin 

froCio H f >n i 6y 1S fre 9 uently adulterated with 
treacle, potato-sugar syrup, potato farina 
starch, and wheat flour. The first ' 

detected by the colour and odour ; the second* 
SF 6 ! ? otieed und « r Stoab; and The 

others by the honey not forming a nearly dear 



menceinArif J V uTl ac com- 

I butT ^' ™J ax t ^ ' 


proved by fk^T « i-bVm 

r^/ Wd r mhlaies ’ allowed to coda 
should not become blue with iodine w.itpv * 
indicating absence of flour. " ater ~- 

Y ses l$ a ’ Money 1 is nutritive and laxative 1 
t rather ant to o™. t. t f^ative. 
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cines, which it does better than sugar. Clarified 
honey is alone ordered to be used in medicine. 

Honey, Clarified. Syn. Refined honey, 
Stbained h. ; Med depubatuh (Ph. D.), 
Mel pe2epaeatum, L. The honey is simply 
melted by the heat of a water bath, and 
strained whilst hot through flannel (Ph. D.) ; 
or — -it is melted as last, and the scum removed 
(Ph. U. S.) ; or — it’ is melted with l-3rd its 
weight of water, skimmed, strained through 
flannel, and evaporated until it reaches the 
sp. gr. 1*261. (P. Cod.) Honey is nob to be 
employed without being despumated. (Ph. L.) 

Obs. Clarified honey is less agreeable than 
raw honey, and has lost the crystalline cha- 
racter of the latter; but it is less liable to 
ferment and gripe. The use of copper and 
iron vessels or implements should be avoided, 
as honey acquires a dark colour by contact 
with them. Berlin- ware, stone- ware, or well- 
silvered or tin copper pans, should alone be 
used. On the large scale, one or other of the 
following plans are adopted : — 

1. The honey is mixed with an equal weight 
of water and allowed to boil up 5 or 6 times 
without skimming; it is then removed from 
the fire, and after being cooled, brought on 
several strong linen strainers, stretched hori- 
zontally, and covered with a layer of clean 
and well-washed sand, an inch in depth ,* the 
sand is rinsed with a little cold water, and the 
mixed liquor is finally evaporated to the thick- 
ness of syrup. ,, 

2. Dissolve ’ the honey in water, as last, 
clarify with white of egg, and evaporate to a 
proper consistence. 

3. Dissolve in water, add 1£ lb. of animal 
charcoal to every \ cud:, of honey, gently 
simmer for 15 minutes, add a little chalk to 
saturate excess of acid, if required, strain or 
clarify, and evaporate. 

4. Honey, 1 cwt. ; water, 9 galls. ; fresh burnt 

animal charcoal, 7 lbs. ; simmer for 15 minutes, 
add a little chalk to safeuratp free acid^-i^T 
quired), strain or clarify, efor e. 

HONEYS. Mellita, 

L. These ar^fiunor preparations, now almost 
superseded/by ‘syrups’ (syeupi). The mel- 
lita of the Ph. L., including two ‘oxymels/ 
are only four in number. 

Honey of Bo"rax. Syn. Mel boeacis 
(B. P. Ph., L. E. & D.), L. Prep. (B. P.) 
Purely powdered borax, 1 ; clarified honey, 7 ; 
mix. Astringent, detersive, and cooling. It 
is employed in aphthte of the mouth, ex- 
cessive salivation, &c. A great improvement 
would be to dissolve 1 of borax in 1 of glyce- 
rin, and then add 6 of honey. 

-Honey of CoTchicum. Syn. Mel colchici, 
L. Prep. (Beasley.) Dried colchicum, 1 
part; water (at 140°), 16 parts ; infuse for 12 
hours, strain, let it settle* and boil the clear 
liquor with white honey, 12 parts, to the con- 
sistence of a syrup. See Colohicum. 

Honey of Liq'uoriee. Syn. Mel glycybehi- 
zatum, L, t Prep. (Ph, Hamb.) Honey and 


ebs 

a strong infusion of liquorice boiled to a 
proper consistence. Emollient, pectoral, and 
laxative. 

Honey of Male Pern. Syn. Mel filicis, 

L. Prep. (Dunglison.) Ethereal extract of 
male fern, 30 grs. ; honey ofjroses, 4 drs. ; mix. 

In tape-worm. — Pose. One half at bed-time, 
followed by the remainder in the morning. 

Honey of Mercury. Syn. Mel hydbabgyei, 

L. Prep. (Bell.) Mercury, 1 dr.; honey, 1 
oz. ; triturate till the globules disappear* 
Allard adds of oil of cloves, £ dr. Properties 
similar to those of mercurial pill. It is chiefly 
used as an application to ulcers of the throat. 

Honey of Xto"ses . Syn. Mel bos.® (Ph. L. & E.), 

L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Dried petals of the red 
rose (the leaves separated), 4 oz. ; boiling water, 

16 fl. oz.-f macerate for 2 hours, lightly press 
them in the hand, and strain; then add 8 
fl. oz. more of boiling water to the roses, 
macerate for a short time, and again gently 
express the liquor; to this add half of the 
first infusion, and set aside the other half ; 
next add to the mixed liquors, honey, 5 lbs., 
and evaporate in a water bath, so that, the 
infusion which was set aside being added, ,it 
may become of a proper consistence. 

2. (Ph. E.) Dried rose petals, 4 oz. ; boiling 
water, 2| pints; infuse for 6 hours, and gently 4 
squeeze out the liquor; after the impurities 
have subsided, decant the clear, add of honey, 

5 lbs., and evaporate, as before, to a proper 
consistence, removing the scum which forms. 
Used to make astringent gargles. It must 
not be boiled in a copper or iron vessel, as 
they will spoil the colour. The last form is 
that commonly adopted in trade. 

Honey of Squills. Syn. MEL^^g^q e g y 
Prep. 1. Thick clarified hoji^jS?^ t;no ’ tTO S p 
of squills, 2 lbs. ; ^ 

2* (®^h^ft)^Dried squills, 1 oz. ; boilingsk 
; infuse 2 hours, strain, add of al 
J3e0¥Tey, 12 oz., and evaporate to a proper con- $ 
sistence. Resembles oxymel oe squills 
(nearly). 

Honey of Yi'ciets. Syn. Mel viole, L, 
Prep. From clarified honey, 2 parts; expressed 
and depurated juice of violets, 1 part. Re- 
sembles syrup of violets* 

HON'EY DEW. Syn. Ros Mellitus, L. 

A sweetish matter ejected upon the leaves of 
plants by certain aphides* 

HOOPING COUGH. See Whooping Cough* 
■HOPS. Syn. Lupulus (B. P.), L. "The 
catkins of the female plant of the+Sumulus 
lupulus ” or common hop. (B. P.) « The dried 
strobiles.” (Ph. D.) The hops of commerce 
are the strobiles or catkins (lupuli stboeili, ' 
L. amenta) of the hog plant. The yellow pow- 
der or small lupulinic grains or glands (uu- 
pulin), which are attached to the strokes, 
are the portion on wMeh their characteristic 
qualities chiefly depend. 

The hop is tonic, stomachic, and moderately 
narcotic. It is used in diseases^ local debi- 
lity with morbid vigilance and^ other nervous 
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iii great abundance, and may be collected over 
water. 

Prop. Colourless,* neutral; nearly inodor- 
ous ; burns with a yellow Same, producing 
pure water and carbonic acid ; explodes when 
kindled in contact with air or oxygen. 

2. Heavy Carburetted Hydrogen. C 2 H 4 . 
See Olefiant Gas. 

Ohs . Coal gas, oil gas, and resin gas, 
consist, for the most part, of mixtures of these 
two . gaseous hydrocarbons in uncertain pro- 
portions, obtained respectively from coal, oil, 
and resin, by the action of heat, and used for 
the purposes of illumination. See Gas. 

Oxides of Hydrogen. There are two well- 
defined compounds of hydrogen and oxygen : — 

1. Subox'i&e of Hydrogen. H 2 0. Water 
which see). 

2. Peroxide of Hydrogen. HO. Syn. Hy- 
’ droxyl, Binoxide of hydrogen, Deut- 

oxlde of h„ Oxygenated water; Hydro- 
genii binoxydum, L, This singular fluid 
was discovered by M. Th&iard, in 1818. 

Prep. (Odling.) A known quantity of 
pure hydrochloric acid, diluted with 8 or 10 
times its volume of distilled water, is placed in 
^ glass beaker surrounded with ice or a freez- 
ing mixture. A quantity of binoxide of 
barium rather less than sufficient to neutralise 
the acid is then ground to a fine paste with 
distilled water, and added gradually to the 
acid, in which it should dissolve without effer- 
vescence. Diluted sulphuric acid is next added 
cautiously, to precipitate the barium, and re- 
produce hydrochloric acid to act npon a fresh 
quantity of peroxide. The liquid having been 
filtered from the insoluble sulphate of baryta, 
a second proportion of binoxide of barium 
paste is added gradually, as before. The treat- 
ment with sulphuric acid, filtration a^id addi- 
tion of binxoide, is repeated 6 or 7 times. 
Sulphate of silver is then very carefully added, 
sp as exactly to precipitate in the form of 
chloride of silver the whole of the chlorine. 
A baryta,- first as a paste 
ana. then in solution, is cautiously added, to 
precipitate exactly the sulphuric acid set free 
from the sulphate of silver. Filtration is 
agam resorted to, and the clear liquid*(aque- 
<ms solution of peroxide of hydrogen) is 
placed m a dish over oil of vitriol in vacuo, 
m order that the water mixed with it mav 
evaporate. ^ 

$ C \. A colourless, transparent, some- 

0f sp - 8* *** a 

metallic taste, and corrodes the skin. It is 

ILT™ Z! ved -i? t0 0Iygen and wat » r - it 

mixes freely with wafeg-, and becomes more 

Sr icwh\ by tb * ? Iution ' Ueaohes or- 
game substances, and acts as a powerful oxid- 

atmg agent Under certain circumstances 
however it p ays the part of a reducing agent 
To the chemist, peroxide of hydrogen and its 

SS g serv,V B lr,0X - de i.„ 0f barium ’ have of 

service as instruments of research. 0?he 

use to which binoxide of hydrogen has 


been applied in the arts, is to restore the black- 
ened lights of paintings, which have become 
darkened by sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Phosphuret'ted Hydrogen, See Phospho- 
rus. 

SuTphides of Hydrogen. See Sulphur. 

HY'DROMEL. Syn. Hydromeli, L. An 
aqueous solution of honey. Prep. (P. Cod.) 
Honey, 2 oz. ; boiling water, 32 oz. ; dissolve, 
and strain. A refreshing and slightly laxative 
drink ; in fevers, hoarseness, sore throats, &c. 

HYDROM'ETER. Syn. Areometer, Gra- 
vimeter ; Hydrometrum, L. An instrument 
for ascertaining the specific gravities of liquids, 
and hence their strength, the latter being 
either in inverse or direct proportion to the 
former. Hydrometers are of two kinds 
1. Those which are always immersed to the 
same depth in distilled water, and the liquid to 
be tried, small weights being used for the pur- 
pose, as in Fahrenheit’s and Nicholson’s 
hydrometers ; and 2nd, those which are suffered 
to rise or sink freely in the liquid, until they 
come to a state of rest, as in Syke’s, Baum^’s, 
&c. In both cases a correction must be made 
for any variation in temperature. 

Of the two kinds, the first give the most 
accurate results, and have the great advantage 
of being applicable to liquids either lighter or 
heavier than water, but the second are the 
readier in practice, requiring less time, and less 
skill to use them. The following are those best 
known : — 

33aum^’s hydrometer or areometer, 
which is very generally employed on the Con- 
tinent, consists of two distinct instruments, 
4he one for liquids heavier than water, the 
other for liquids lighter than that fluid. The 
first floats at the 0, or ‘zero,’ of the scale, in 
distilled water, at the temperature of 58° Fahr., 
and each degree, marked downwards, indicate 
a density corresponding to one per cent, of 
common salt. The hydrometer for liquids 
lighter than water is poised so that the 0 of the 
scale is at the bottom of the stem, when it is 
floating in a solution of 1 oz. of common salt in 
? ol water, and the depth to which it sinks 
m distilled water shows 10°; the space between 
these fixed points being equally divided, and the 
graduation continued upwards to the ton of 
the scale. 

The temperature at which these instruments 
were originally adjusted by Baume was 12*5° 
Centigrade (54*5° Fahr.). They are now com- 
monly adjusted, in this country at 58° or 60° 

I ahr. Hence arise the discrepancies observable 
m the published tables of the “ correspondence 
between degrees of Baumd and real specific 
gravities.” t 

Cartier’s hydrometer, which is much ' 
used m France for light liquids, hasihe same 
point for the zero of its scale as Baume’s, but 
its degrees ; are rather smaller, 30° Baume being 
equal to 32° Cartier. 

Fahrenheit’s hydrometer consists of a 
noHow ball, with a counterpoise below, and a 
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very slender stem al)ove, terminating in a 
small dish. The middle, or half-length of 
the stem, is distinguished by a fine line across 
it. In this instrument every division of the 
stem is rejected, and it is immersed in all 
experiments to the middle of the stem, by 
placing proper weights in the little dish 
above. Then, as the part immersed is con- 
stantly of the same magnitude, and the whole 
weight of the hydrometer is known, this last 
weight, added to thejweigbts in the dish, will 
be equal to the~w eight of fluid displaced by 
the instrument, as all writers on hydrostatics 
prove. And accordingly, the sp. gravities for 
the common form of the tables wfll he had by 
the proportion — 

As the whole weight of the hydrometer and 
load , when adjusted in distilled water , is to 
the number 1000, so is the whole weight when 
adjusted in any other fluid , to the number ex- 
pressing its specific gravity. 

Gay-Lussac's alcoholometer is used to 
determine the strength of spirituous liquors. 
It, at once, indicates on the stem, the per- 
centage of absolute alcohol in the liquid exa- 
mined. The original experiments of Gay- 
Lussac having been made on’liquids at a tem- 
perature of 59° Eahr., all examples examined by 
the alcoholometer, must either be brought to 
that temperature previous to being tested, or a 
correction made in the strength found. 

Nicholson's hydrometer is constructed 
on the same principle as Eahrenheit's. It has, 
in addition to the small dish for weights above, 
a little cnp attached below, for holding any 
solid body whose weight in water is required. 

* It is chiefly intended for taking the sp. gr. of 
minerals. 

Richter's hydrometer resembles, for the 
most part, Gay-Lnssac's. 

Sykes's ^hydrometer is that adopted by 
the Revenue authorities in England for ascer- 
taining the strength of spirits, and has been 
already fully noticed. 

Tralles’s hydrometer resembles Gay- 
Lussac's (nearly). 

Twaddell's hydrometer is much used in 
the bleaching establishments of Scotland, and 
in some parts of England. According to this 
scale, 0 is equal to 1000 or the sp. gr. of dis- 
*•* tilled water, and each degree is equal to *005 ; 
so that, by multiplying this number by the 
number of degrees marked on the scale, 
and adding 1’, the real specific gravity is ob- 
tained. 

Ohs . Hydrometers, unless manufactured 
with great care and skill, merely afford ap- 
proximate results, but which are nevertheless 

* ;? sufficiently correct for all ordinary purposes. 

* >» They also require several ounces of liquid to 

\ ‘float them, and hence cannot be used for very 

small quantities. Those of Eahrenheit, Nichol- 
Sbn, and Sykes, are the most accurate, both in 
principle and application. They are all em- 
ployed with a tall glass cylinder, termed a 
sample, test, or hydrometer glass, in the way ' 
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already noticed; but the thermometer for 
ascertaining the temperature must he covered 
with a glass case, or arranged with a folding 
scale, to allow of its immersion in corrosive 
liquids. 

Alcoholometers, Elaiometers, Saccha- 
eometers, TJrinometers, &e., are simply hy- 
drometers so weighted and graduated as to 
adapt them for testing spirits, syrups, urine, &c. 
See Alcoholometry, Alcoholmetry, Areo- 
meter, Specific Gravity, &c. 

HYDROM'ETRY. Syn. Areometry, The 
art of determining the specific gravity of 
liquids, and hence their strength and com- 
mercial value. The instruments used are 
noticed above ; their action depends upon the 
fact that a floating body displaces a bulk, 
equal to itself in weight, of the fluid in which 
it floats, and consequently that a body of a 
given weight sinks deeper in a lighter than in 
a heavier fluid. In hydrometric determinations 
the temperature of the samples must he care- 
fully attended to, for fluids expand as their 
temperature is increased. The hydrometers 
used in England are generally adjusted to the 
standard temperature of 60° Eahr., and when 
‘ Hydrometer Tables,' giving the corrections- 
for the variations of the thermometer, are not 
accessible, the fluids to be examined should be 
brought to this standard temperature by apply- 
ing heat directly to the vessel, when the tem- 
perature is below the standard, or by sur- 
rounding the vessel with cold water, when it 
is above the standard. The principal appli- 
cations of liydrometry are described in differ- 
ent parts of this work. See Acetimetry, 
Alcoholometry, Chlorometry, Specifio 
Gravity, &c. 

HYDROP'ATHY. Syn. Water cure; Hy« 
dropathba, L. A mode of curing diseases 
by the copious use of pure cold water, both 
internally and externally, together with dry 
sweating, and the due regulation of diet exer- 
cise, and clothing. This “treatment of 
diseases undoubtedly includes powerful thera- 
peutic agents, which, in the hands of the edu- 
cated and honourable practitioner, might be 
most beneficially resoled to as remedia 
agents.'* (Pereira.) 

HYDROPHO'BIA. Syn. Canine madness ; 
Babies oanena, L. A disease which is gene- 
rally considered as the result of a morbid 
poison being introduced into the system by 
the bite of a rabid animal. A clear case of 
idiopathic or spontaneous hydrophobia has 
never yet been known to occur in the human 
subject.- 

The common symptoms of hydrophobia are 
great excitability and horror at the sight of 
water or the attempt to drink, fever, vomiting, 
excessive thirst, spitting of viscid saliva* 
difficult respiration, irregular pulse, convul- 
sions, syncope, delirium, and death. 

The whole materia medica has been, un- 
fortunately, unsuccessfully sought without 
the discovery of a single remedy for this 



disease, or even a palliative of its severer 
symptoms. 

The treatment of the recent bites of venomous 
animals has been fully explained, and need not 
be repeated here. To prevent secondary or 
constitutional effects arising, the use of lemon 
juice, or arsenical solution, has long been 
popular. (Graham, and others.) Dr. Buchan 
remarks that “ vinegar is of considerable use, 
and should be taken freely.” 

HYDROSULPHIJ'RIC ACID. See Sul- 

PHUE. 

HYGIENE'. Syn. Hygieue, Fr. Health; 
its preservation, promotion, and restoration. 
That department of medicine and civil govern- 
ment which relates to health. See Ant, Bath, 
Exebcise, Flaxuel, Food, Nuteition, 
Sleep, Vextilatiox, &c. 

HYOCHOL'IC ACID. C 25 H 40 O 4 . Syn. Gly- 
cohyooholalxo Aero. A compound peculiar 
to the gall of pigs, discovered by Strecker and 
Gundelach. 

Prep. The fresh gall of pigs is mixed with a 
solution of sulphate of sodium; the precipitate 
is dissolved in absolute alcohol, and deco- 
lourised by animal charcoaL From this 
♦ solution ether throws down hyocholate of 
sodium, which, on the addition of sulphuric 
acid, yields hyocholic acid as a resinous mass, 
which is dissolved in alcohol, re- precipitated 
by water, and dried. When heated with alka- 
line solutions, glycocine and a new crystalline 
acid (hyocholalic acid) are formed. When 
boiled with acids, it yields glycocine and 
hyodyslysin. 

HYQSCY'AMINE. Syn. Hyoscyamia, Hy- 
OBCYAMINA, Datueixe, Datueia, An alka- 
loid obtained from common henbane (Hyoscy- 
amm niger), and also from the thorn apple 
( Datur a stramonium ). See D atheists. 

HYPNOTICS, Syn. Hypnotica, L. Agents 
or medicines which induce sleep, as opium, 
morphia, henbane, Indian hemp, lactucarium, 
&c, Agents which prevent sleep are called 
agrypnotics (Agrypnotica, In), or anthypnotics 
{ Anthy pnotica, L.), 

KYPOCHLO"RIC ACID. See Chloeixe. 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS. Syn. Hypochoxdei- 
AOISM. The c hip’ or * hyp/ the ‘vapours/ de- 
pression of spirits, ‘blue devils/ This disease 
chiefly affects persons of the melancholic tem- 
perament, and is commonly induced by bard 
study, irregular habits of life, want of proper 
social intercourse, living in close apartments, 
and insufficient out-of-door exercise. The 
treatment may, in most cases, be similar to 
that recommended for dyspepsia, observing, 
however, that success Spends more on amus- 
ing and engaging the mind, and in gradually 
weaning it from old conceits, than in the mere 
administration of medicine. When the patient 
is tormented with a visionary or exaggerated 
sense of pain, or of some concealed disease, or 
a whimsical dislike of certain persons, places, 
or things, or groundless apprehensions of per- 
sonal danger or poverty, or the conviction of 


having experienced some dreadful accident or 
m isfort un e, the better way is to avoid any 
direct attempts to alter his opinions, but to 
endeavour to inspire confidence in some me- 
thod of relief. Greding mentions the case of 
a medical man who conceived that his stomach 
was full of frogs, which had been successively 
spawning ever since he had bathed, when a 
hoy, in a pool in which he had perceived some 
tadpoles ; and he had spent his life in endea- 
vouring to get them removed. One patient, 
perhaps, fancies himself a giant; another, as 
heavy as lead ,* a third, a feather, in continual 
danger of being blown away by the wind; and 
a fourth, a piece of glass, and is hourly fearful 
of being broken. Marcellus Deutatus men- 
tions a baker of Ferrara who thought him&elf a 
lump of butter, and durst not sit in the sun, 
or come near the fire, for fear of being melted. 
The writer of this article once knew a man who 
always put on his coat the wrong side in front, \ 
because he conceivedhis face looked behind him. j 
In such cases it is useless to argue with the j 
patient, as it only causes irritation, and increases 
the malady.. The restoration of the bodily 
health, and a sudden surprise or change of 
scene, will often effect a cure. 

HYPONI'TRIC ACID. See Nitbogeh. 
HYPONI'TROtJS ACID. See Niteogex. 
HYPOPHOS'PHITES. See Phosphoeus. j 

HYPOPHOSPHITE. A salt of hypophospho- 
rous acid. f 

HYPOSTJI/PHATE. Syn. Dithioxate ; j 

Hypobulphas, L. A salt of hyposulphuric 
acid. 

HYPOSTTI/PHITE. Syn. Thiosulphate ; 
Hypostjlphis, L. A salt of hyposulphurous i ! 
acid. 

HYPCSXTL'PHDROUS ACID. See Sul- 
phite. 

HYRA'CEUM. A substance produced by the 
Cape badger (JSyrax Capensis ), and proposed 
as a substitute for castobeum. Pereira consi- j 

dered it to he inert and useless. j 

HYSTERICS. Syn. Hystebia, Passiohys- 
teeiga, L. In pathology, a nervous affection 
peculiar to women, attacking in paroxysms or 
fits, preceded by dejection, tears, difficult \ 

breathing, sickness, and palpitation of the j 
heart. The treatment of this disease varies | 
with the causes and the symptoms. Bleeding, } 
cupping, and depletives, are generally had re- t 
course to in robust and plethoric habits, and [ 
stimulants and tonics in those of a weakly or | 
relaxed constitution. Affusion of cold water : 
and nasal stimulants will frequently remove l 
the fit in mild cases. Exercise, proper amuse- 1 
ments, and regular hours and diet, are the best j 
preventives. See Deaught (Antihysteric and ; 

Hydrocyanic), &c. . 

ICE. Syn^ Glacies, L. Water in the solid 
state. On being ceded, water gradually con- 
tracts until the temperature has fallen to 39*9° 
Fahr„ ‘when it begins- to expand. At the 
freezing-point,. 32° Fair., under ordinary con- 
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ditions, water crystallises or freezes, and in 
consequence of the continued expansion, the 
sp. gr. of ice, as compared with that of water 
at 39*9°, is as *94 to 1*00. Ice has the peculiar 
property of reuniting by the contact of adjoin- 
ing surfaces after having been broken into 
fragments (regelation). Coloured water and 
salt water, by freezing, produce colourless and 
fresh ice ; and clean solid ice, when thawed, 
furnishes water equal in purity to that which 
has been distilled. 

The use of ice in the preparation of ice- 
creams, iced-liquors, &c., is noticed else- 
where. The confectioner collects his ice as 
early as possible during the winter, and stores 
it in a well-drained well or excavation, some- 
what of the form of an inverted sugar-loaf, 
contained in a small shed or building called an 
ice-house. This building should always be 
situated on a dry sandy soil, and, if possible, on 
an eminence. The door should be on the 
north side, and the roof should be conical and 
thickly thatched with straw. 

In medicine, ice is frequently employed ex- 
ternally in inflammation of the brain, * to 
resolve inflammation, to stop haemorrhage, to 
eonstringe relaxed parts, and as an anodyne, to 
deaden pain. For these purposes it is pounded 
small, in a cloth, and placed in a bladder or 
hag of gauze (ice-car, ice-poultice) before 
applying it. Internally, ice or ice-cold water 
has been given with advantage in heartburn, 
typbus, inflammation and spasms of the 
stomach, to check the vomiting in cholera, 
and to arrest haemorrhage, whether bronchial, 
gastric, nasal, or uterine. Very recently, ice 
has been proposed as a remedy in the treat- 
ment of diphtheria. Small lumps of ice, 
or a small glassful of pounded ice-ana- water, 
will often temporal ily restore the tone of 
the stgmach and nervous system during hot 
weather, when all other means fail. Ice- 
creams, taken in moderation, act in the same 
way. 

In the warmer climates of Europe an ice- 
house or an ice-safe (a refrigerator) is 
a necessary appendage to every respectable 
dwelling, not merely for the purpose of pleas- 
ing the palate with iced beverages, but to 
enable the residents to preserve their provi- 
' sions (fish, meat, game, milk, butter, &c.) in a 
wholesome state from day to day. See Refri- 
geration. 

ICE'LARD MOSS. Sijn. Cetraria (B. P.), 
Lichen Islandicus, L. The lichen termed 
Oetrcma Islandicus. It is much employed, both 
as a nutritious food and as a mild mucilaginous 
tonic, in catarrh and consumption. It may he 
purified from its hitter principle by a little cold 
solution of potassa. 

ICES. (In confectionery .) These are com- 
monly composed of cream or sweetened water, 
variously flavoured, and congealed by ice or a 
~ freezing mixture. Sometimes, instead of cream, 
the materials of a custard are used. The mixed 
ingredients are placed in a tin furnished with 


a handle at top, called a ‘freezer/ or ‘freezing- 
pot/ which is then plunged into a bucket con- 
taining ice broken small, and mixed with 
about half its weight of common salt, and is 
kept in rapid motion, backwards and forwards, 
until its contents are frozen. As the cream 
congeals and adheres to the sides, it is broken 
down with the ice-spoon, so that the whole may 
be equally exposed to the cold. As the salt and 
ice in the tub melt, more is added, until the 
process is finished. The ‘ice-pot/ with the 
cream in it, is next placed in a leaden ‘ ice- 
stand/ is at once surrounded with a mixture 
of ice and salt, and closely covered over. In 
this state it is carried into the shop. The 
glasses are filled as required for immediate use, 
and should have been previously made as cold 
as possible. 

Plain ice-cream, or cream for icing, is 
commonly made by one or other of the follow- 
ing formnlse : — 

1. New milk, 2 pints; yolks of 6 eggs; white 
sugar, 4 oz. ; mix, strain, heat gently, and cool 
gradually. 

2. Cream, 1 pint; sugar, 4 oz. ; mix, as 
above. 

3. Cream and milk, of each, 1 pint ; white * 
sugar, l lb. 

Flavoured ice-creams are made by mixing 
cream for icing with half its weight of mashed 
or preserved fruit, previously rubbed through 
a clean hair sieve ; or, when the flavour depends 
on the juice of fruit or ou essential oil, by add- 
ing a sufficient quantity of such substances. 
Raspberry and strawberry ices are made 
according to the former method; lemon, 
ORANGE, NOYEAU, and ALMOND ICES, by the 
latter method. In the same way any other 
article besides cream may be frozen. 

Chocolate for icing is made by rubbing 
1 oz. of chocolate ip a paste with a table- 
spoonful of hot milk, and then adding ‘ cream 
for icing/ I pint. 

Coffee for icing is made of cream for 
icing, 1 quart, to^which a small teacupfal of 
the strongest possible clarified coffee has been 
added, together with 2 oz. of sugar and the 
yolks of 3 or 4 eggs, Bee^ Icing {below). 

I'CING. (For cakes.) Syn. Sugar ice. The 
covering of concreted sugar with which the 
confectioners adorn their cakes. Prep. Beat 
the white of eggs to a full froth, with a little 
rose or orange-flower water; then add, gradu- 
ally, as much finely powdered sugar? as will 
make it thick enough, beating it well all the 
time. For use, dust the cakes over with flour, 
then gefioly rub it off, lay on the icing with a 
fiat knife, stick on the*rornaments while it h 
wet, and place it in the oven for a few minutes 
to harden, but not long enough to discolourit, 
It may be tinged of various shades by the addi- 
tion of the proper ‘stains/ 

ID RIAL IN A fusible, inflammable sub- 
stance, found associated with the native cin- 
nabar of the mines of IcLria, in Carnioku It 
is extracted from the ore by means of oil of 
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turpentine. It is only slightly soluble in alco- 
hol and ether. When pure, it is white and 
crystalline. 

ID'RYL. A hydrocarbon generally found 
associated with idrialin. 

IGrASTJ'RIC ACID. Syn. Acidttm igasttbi- 
ctjm, L. An acid associated with strychnine 
in the St. Ignatius* bean and in nux vomica. 
It may be obtained by digesting the rasped or 
ground beans first in ether and then in boiling 
alcohol, evaporating the latter decoction to 
dryness, diffusing the residuum through water, 
adding a little carbonate of magnesium, again 
boiling for some minutes, filtering, washing 
the powder with cold water, and digesting it 
in alcohol, and filtering. The igasurate of 
magnesium thus obtained is dissolved in boiling 
water, the solution decomposed by acetate of 
lead, and the precipitate (igasurate of lead), 
after being washed and diffused through dis- 
tilled water, is decomposed by sulphuretted 
hydrogen.. The solution thus obtained yields 
crystals (igasuric acid) on being evaporated 
It is soluble in both water and alcohol. 

IGRP'TION. In the laboratory, this term is 
^commonly applied to the act of heating to red- 
ness or luminousness. See Calcination. 

IILDm'TIOR. The act of illuminating 
or making luminous. Tor supplying artificial 
light to streets and the interiors of houses coal 
gas and oils and fats are generally employed. 
Ihese illuminating agents are compounds rich 
in. carbon, upon , the presence of which the 
brightness of their flames depends. Flame is 
gas or vapour heated to incandescence during 
the process of combustion. A flame containing 
no solid particles emits hut a feeble light, even 
if its temperature is the highest possible. 
Pure hydrogen, for instance, burns with a 
pale, smokeless flame, though with the produc- 
tion of considerable heat.* On the other hand, 
wax, paraffin, coal gas, &c., while undergoing 
combustion, give out considerablelight, because 
their flames contain innumerable solid particles 
of carbon, which act as radiant points. To give 
the greatest degree of luminosity to flame, the 
supply of air must be proportioned to the cha- 
racter of the burning substance, and be insuffi- 
cient for the instantaneous combustion of the 
evolved gases; in which case the hydrogen 
takes all the oxygen, and the larger portion of 
the carbon Is precipitated, and burnt in the 
solid form, at some little distance within the 
outer surface of the flame. When the supply 
of air Is sufficient for the immediate and com- 
plete combustion of the whole of the combus- 
tible matter, no such precipitation ta&es place, 
and the flame is neither white nor brilliant. 

I he richest coal gas, mixed with sufficient air 
to convert all its hydrogen and carbon into 

wt a ^ carbon * c ^ id > explodes with a pale 
blue flash ; yet the same gas, when consumed 
fla™ % dl ”^ Way ’ burris with a rich white 
flame. Every one must have noticed the effect 

Kn f w° f v’ md U P 0D the flaring gas-jets of 
* batcher’s shop, the plentiful supply of air 


causes complete combustion, and so converts 
the bright white flames into dull blue streaks 
of fire. When the supply of air is insufficient 
to cause the combustion of the newly formed 
solid carbon at the instant of its development, 
and whilst it is in an incandescent state, the 
flame becomes red and smoky, and unburnt 
sooty particles are thrown off. The same 
occurs when the temperature of any portion 
of the hydrogen is reduced below that in- 
tensity required for the combustion of the 
newly separated charcoal. Solid bodies, as 
tallow, oils, and fats, which burn with flame, 
are converted into the state of gas by the heat 
required to kindle them, and it is this gaseous 
matter which suffers combustion, and not the 
snhstance which produces it. 

The relative value of the ordinary illumi- 
nating agents has been accurately determined 
by Dr. Frankland. According to his experi- 
ments, the quantities of various substances re- 
quired to give the same amount of light as 
would be obtained from 1 gallon of Young's 
Paraffin oil are as follows : — 


Young's Paraffin oil 

. 1*00 gaU. 

American rock oil 1 

. 1*26 „ 

Paraffin candles 

. 18*6 lbs. 

Sperm . 

• 22*9 „ 

Wax 

. 26*4 „ 

Stearic . 

. 27*6 „ 

Composite 

. 29*5 „ 

Tallow . 

. 39*0 „ 


The f ollowing table exhibits the comparative 
cost of the light of 20 sperm candles, each 
burning 10 hours at the rate of 120 grs. per 
hour,* also the amount of carbonic acid pro- 
duced and heat evolved per hour, in obtaining 
this quantity of light: — 


Cost. 

__ d. 

Wax . . , 7 2£1 
Spermaceti . 6 8 < 
Paraffin candles 3 10 


Tallow 
Rock oil . 
Paraffin oil 
Coal gas . 
Cannel gas 


2 8 
o 7*1 
0 6 J 
0 44 
0 3 


Carb. add 

Units of 

per hour m 

*heut. 

cub. feet. 

per hour. 

... 8*3 . 

.. 82 

.. 6*7 . 

.. 66 

.. 10*1 . 

100 

.. 3*0 . 

. 29 

.. 5*0 . 

. 47 

.. 4*0 . 

. 32 


These figures prove fiat coal-gas and the 
mineral oils are the cheapest and best il- 
iummating agents, producing the largest 
amount of light with the least development of 

The light emitted by incandescent lime 
(Delmmonl light, hydbo-oxygen light, 

LIKE LIGHT, OXYHYLBOGEN LIGHT) is in- 
tensely brilliant, and is often made use of to 
enable workmen to continue operations at 

Sn^JV S 4? tame ? by directin §‘ the flame 
h v/mSf f by he , com . bustion of a mixture of 
hydrogen (or coal gas) and oxygen npon a small 
cylinder of lime. 1„ the proved form of 

! Acks^Jj %ei to be an inferior sample. 
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this light the lime is protected from crum- 
bling by a cage of platinum wire, and is caused 
to rotate slowly by means of clockwork, so as 
constantly to expose a fresh surface to the 
flame. When reflected from a ' parabolic mir- 
ror’ in a pencil of parallel rays, the Drummond 
light has been recognised during* daylight at a 
distance of 108 miles. The lime light produced 
with coal gas and oxygen is used lor the magic 
LANTERN and GAS MICROSCOPE. 

Another powerful illuminator is the elec- 
tric eight. It is produced by the passage of 
a strong current of voltaic electricity between 
two pencils of hard charcoal or coke, such as 
that deposited in the retorts of gas-works. 
The electric light has been successfully applied 
to lighthouse illumination. It is too intense, 
and its cost is too great, for its application to 
domestic purposes. See Candles, Flame, Gas, 
Photometry, &c. 

ILLU'TATION. See Bath (Mud). 

IMAGINATION. The influence of the ima- 
gination, both in the production and cure of 
disease, has been long admitted by medical 
practitioners. It is probably the most power- 
ful therapeutic agent known. “Extraor- 
dinary .cures have been ascribed to inert and 
useless means, when, in fact, they were re- 
ferable to the influence of the im agination.” 
(Dr. Pereira.) 

IMPE'RIAL. Syn. PoTtrs imperials, 
Ptisana I., L. Prep. 1. Cream of tartar, 
4 oz.; 1 lemon, sliced; lump sugar, 2 oz. ; 
boiling water, 1 quart ; infuse, with occasional 
stirring until cold, then pour off the clear por- 
tion for use. 

2. A lemon, sliced; sugar, 1 oz. ; boiling 
water, 1 pint. 

3. Yellow rind and juice of lemon; citric 
acid, 1 dr. ; sugar, 24 oz. ; hot water (which 
has been boiled), 1 quart ; as No. 1. Refri- 
geradt and slightly diuretic. Used as a com- 
mon drink in fevers, dropsy, &c., and as a 
summer beverage. 

IM'PLEMENTS (Agricultural). “Almost 
all the operations of agriculture may he per- 
formed by the plough, the harrow, the scythe, 
and the flail ; and these are the sole imple- 
ments in the primitive agriculture of all coun- 
tries. With the progress of improvement, 
many other implements (and machines) have 
been introduced, the more remarkable of 
which are the drill plough, the horse 

HOE, the WINNOWING MACHINE, the THRESH- 
ING MACHINE, the HAY-MAKING MACHINE, 

and the reaping machine. The object of all 
these implements and machines is to abridge 
human labour, and to perform the different 
operations to which they are applied with a 
greater degree of rapidity, and in a more per- 
fect manner, than before.” (Loudon.) On 
the perfection of agricultural implements and 
machines depends much of the improvement 
of which this art is susceptible. See Agri- 
culture, &c. 

IMPROVING. The trade name for 'doc- 


toring/ 'adulterating/ or 'lowering/ the 
quality of any substance, with th'i view of 
cheapening it or increasing its bulk. See 
Wine, &c. 

IN'CENSE. Prep. 1. Olibanum, 2 or 3 parts ; 
gum benzoin, 1 part. 

2. Olibanum, 7 parts ,* gum benzoin, 2 parts; 
cascarilla, 1 part. Placed on a hot plate or 
burned, it exhales an agreeable perfume. Used 
in some of the rituals of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

IN CINERA'TION, The reduction of organic 
substances to ashes by combustion. See Cal- 
cination. 

INCOMBUSTIBILITY. The property of 
being incapable of being kindled, or of being 
consumed by Are. Substances possessing this 
property are said to he c incombustible’ or 'fire- 
proof/ 

INCOMBUSTIBLE FABRICS. Syn. Non- 
inelammable pabrics. The fashion of wear- 
ing light gauzy dresses extended by hoops or 
crinoline has made death from fire a common 
casualty. With a view of diminishing the 
danger to which women, expose themselves, 
chemists have lately devoted considerable at- 
tention to the problem of rendering muslin and^ 
other light fabrics non-inflammable. This" 
object may be attained by steeping the fabric 
in almost any saline solution. Thus, cotton or 
linen stuffs prepared with a solution of borax, 
phosphate of soda, phosphate of ammonia, alum, 
or sal-ammoniac, may be placed in contact 
with ignited bodies without their suffering 
active combustion or bursting into flame. The 
salts act by forming a crust of incombustible 
matter on the surface of the fibres. They 
do not, however, prevent carbonisation taking 
place, when the temperature is sufficiently 
high. It, is by a knowledge of this property 
of culinary salt, that jugglers are enabled to 
perform the common trick of burning a 
thread of cotton whilst supporting a ring or 
a small key, without the latter falling to the 
ground. The cqtton is reduced to a cinder, 
hut, from the action of the salt, its fibres 
still retain sufficient tenacity to support a light 
weight. 

The addition of about 1 oz. of alum or sal- 
ammoniac to the last water used to rinse a 
lad/s dress, or a set of bed furniture, or a less 
quantity added to the starch used to stiffen 
them, renders them uninflammable, or at least 
so little combustible that they will not readily 
take fire ; and if kindled, are slowly consumed, 
without flame. None of the above-named 
salts ane adapted for fine soft muslins, which 
mostly require chemical treatment, because 
they injure the texture, rendering the fabric 
harsh and destroying all its beauty. The salt 
which is found to answer most completely all 
the required conditions is tungstate op SODA. 
" Muslin steeped in a solution containing 20& 
of this salt is perfectly non-inflammable when 
dry, and the'safme film left on the surface is 
smooth and of a fa% appearance like talc, and 
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therefore does not interfere with the process of 
ironing, but allows the hot iron to pass smoothly 
over the surface. The non-fulfilment of this 
latter condition completely prevents the use 
of many other salts — such as sulphate or phos- 
phate of ammonia, which are otherwise effi- 
cacious in destroying inflammability — for all 
fabrics which have to be washed and ironed.” 
(Watts.) 

■ The addition of a little phosphoric acid or 
phosphate of soda to the * tungstate* is recom- 
mended, for without this addition a portion of 
the * tungstate* is apt to undergo a chemical 
change and become comparatively insoluble. 
Messrs. Versmann and Oppenheim, the intro- 
ducers of tungstate of soda, give the fol- 
lowing formula for a solution of minimum 
strength : — 

Dilute a concentrated solution of neutral 
tungstate of soda with water to 28° Twaddell 
(sp. gr. 1*14), and then add 3ft of phosphate 
of soda. This solution is found to keep and to 
answer its purpose very well; it is now con- 
stantly used in the Boyal Laundry. 

Paper, wood,- &c., may also be rendered 
-comparatively incombustible by soaking them 
in saline solutions. See Asbestos, Eire, &c. 

INCOMPATIBLES. In medicine and phar- 
macy, substances which exert a chemical action 
on each other, and cannot, therefore, with 
propriety, be prescribed together in the same 
formula or prescription. The principles on 
which we should act to avoid prescribing or 
dispensing incompatibles, are briefly deve- 
loped under the heads Affinity and Decom- 
position. To this we may add that, if a sub- 
stance is endowed with well-marked thera- 
peutical or poisonous properties, independent 
of those which may exert a chemical effect 
upon the tissues, its mode of aption will 
neither he changed nor destroyed by the 
combinations which it forms, provided always 
that the new compounds are not insoluble in 
water. 

“It is, not necessary to^give two incom- 
patible medicines at the same time, in order to 
produce decomposition ; it is sufficient if they 
are given within a very short interval of each 
other. Thus, a siclT person, who hgs been 
treated with lead externally, or even internally, 
will present a discoloration of the skin, if he 
takes a sulphur hath four or five days after the 
lead treatment has been discontinued. If a 
person is rubbed with iodide of potassium 
shortly after having applied Vigo’s plaster 
(plaster of ammoniaeum with mercury), or the 
Neapolitan ointment (mercurial ointment), 
iodide of mercury and caustic potash will he 
formed, which will cause vesication. So also 
vomiting occurs if lemonade made with tartaric 
acid is taken five or six days after the adminis- 
tration of white oxide of antimony.” (Trousseau 
and Reveil.) 

Lists of incompatibles are published in many 
pharmaceutical and medical works, but are, in 
reality, of little use beyond illustrating rules 


and principles which are familiar to every che- 
mist, and which every prescribe!' should also be 
intimately acquainted with. 

INCRUSTATION, Prevention of, in Steam 
Boilers. With all qualities of water com- 
monly v nsed for feeding steam hollers there 
is a tendency* to the production of hard cal- 
careous deposits or layers of incrustation within 
the boiler, due to the separation of lime salts 
(particularly the carbonate and sulphate, or 
mixtures of these with a certain amount of 
carbonate of magnesia) as the direct conse- 
quence of the accumulation of these impurities 
from large quantities of water evaporated. The 
sparing solubility of the sulphate of lime 
(gypsum) in hot water folly accounts for its 
deposition in the boiler, and tbe carbonate of 
lime (chalk) is thrown down, not only as the 
result of direct evaporation, but by the ebulli- 
tion expelling free carbonic acid, which holds 
this body to some extent in solution. Rain 
water, which of itself is too pure to give rise to 
these incrustations, cannot he used alone for 
boiler purposes, for it has been found to exert 
a highly corrosive action upon the iron plates 
and fittings. It can, however, he advan- 
tageously employed in conjunction with ‘ hard* 
spring or river waters, and has the effect of 
diminishing the incrustation merely as the 
result of dilution. The drain pipes leading 
from the roof of the factory may be placed in 
connection with the tank or well from which 
the supply of water is drawn for the boilers. 
It will be seen, hereafter, that the self-same 
remedy is efficient both as a means of prevent- 
ing incrustation and obviating corrosion, and 
that by using one of tbe alkaline substances 
about to be specified this twofold advantage 
may b& secured. Iron will not rust when 
immersed in water containing a mere trace of 
caustic alkali, and it is a common observation 
that the iron vessels used in the preparation of 
potash and soda remain for any length of time 
free from all appearance of rust. This singular 
property is, no doubt, susceptible of important 
applications, amongst them may be mentioned 
the better protection of iron ships from the 
attack of bilge water, of hydraulic rams, mould- 
ing boxes, smiths* tools, and other objects liable 
to be placed at times under the influence of 
water. Some forms of surface-condensers 
become quickly corroded in consequence of the 
purity of the water accumulating in them by 
the process of distillation, and a small dose of 
caustic alkali is then useful as a means of pro- 
tection ; the engine-cylinders also are to some 
extent preserved when alkaline anti-incrusta- 
tion fluids are introduced into the boiler, for 
the minute quantity which is carried forward 
mechanically in the form of spray mixed with 
the steam suffices to preserve the iron. Whilst 
a tendency to ‘priming* undoubtedly results 
from a too liberal use, of soda or other alkali 
iu the boiler, it Will in practice be found easy 
to adjust the proportion of this ingredient, so 
as to secure , immunity from Corrosion and 
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incrustation, and, at the same time, avoid the 
tumultuous kind of ebullition known as 
'priming/ In all cases it is advisable to 
carry out a rigid system of inspection, and it is 
only in the way of saving fuel and labour that 
the application of boiler-fluids is to be recom- 
mended. 

Much benefit has often resulted from a coat- 
ing of coal-tar or 'dead oiT applied to the 
interior surfaces below the water line, when 
the boiler is opened for cleaning and inspection. 
These will tend very considerably to lessen the 
adhesion of calcareous crusts, and are not in 
any way affected by the boiler fluids in com- 
mon use. Soda crystals and caustic soda may 
be used with great success in boilers to effect 
the immediate precipitation of the lime salts, 
and they act by throwing down a finely divided 
form of carbonate of lime, which in time fur- 
nishes nuclei for the deposition of subsequent 
accretions both of the carbonate and sulphate, 
so that they are prevented from crystallising 
upon the walls of the boiler. A granular mud 
is thus formed, which subsides quickly and may 
be for the most part got rid of through the 
'blow-off cock/ which should be opened for 
this purpose two or three times every day, and 
run out with as little water as possible. 

The use of caustic soda has undergone a 
thorough trial at the hands of Mr. J. Spiller, 
F.C.S., in the boilers of the Royal Arsenal, 
Woolwich, and we are favoured with the fol- 
lowing general instructions regarding its use, 
which are based upon an experience of upwards 
of ten years. The caustic soda should be dis- 
solved in water so as to make a concentrated 
solution of specific gravity 1300. This, being 
perfectly miscible with water, may be intro- 
duced into the boiler with the feed-water at 
any time when, from the pressure of steam, it 
may not be convenient to pour it through the 
safety valve or other openings in the boiler. 
But when the steam is down there is no diffi- 
culty in introducing the prescribed dose by 
using a tin funnel with flattened aperture to 
pass it through the safety valve ; or a tubular 
arrangement with double cocks will answer at 
all times. Half a gallon per diem is the 
average quantity found sufficient for a 20- 
horse stationary boiler, working with Thames 
water for ten hours daily. If the water should 
happen to be unusually bard a larger dose may 
be employed, but it would not be expedient to 
add in one charge more than the amount required 
for the day’s consumption. Locomotive and 
multitubular boilers have been worked success- 
fully with caustic soda, and it is here that the 
importance of using anti-incrustation fluids 
makes itself most apparent. 

Many other methods have at various times 
been proposed to prevent the formation of 
deposits in steam boilers* Dr. Ritterband’s 
method consists in simply throwing a little sal- 
ammoniac into the boiler, by which carbonate 
of anamonia is formed, which passes off with 
, the steam, and, chloride of calcium, which 


remains in solution. In Holland this plan has 
been used with satisfaction for locomotive 
boilers. About 2 oz. of the salt may be placed 
in the boiler twice a week. The chloride of tin 
is equal to sal-ammoniac, and is similar in its 
action. Carbonate of soda has been recom- 
mended by Kuhlmann and Fresenius of Ger- 
many, and by Crace Calvert of England. It 
is now employed generally in the boilers of 
engines in Manchester. The common plan, 
adopted by working engineers to prevent in- 
crustations from either variety of water is, on 
each occasion of cleaning out the boiler, to 
introduce some substance which, by its me- 
chanical action, shall prevent the precipitated 
earthy matter caking together, or adhering to 
the boiler plates. Some common tar, bitumen, 
or pitch, appears to answer well under most 
circumstances. Mr. Ira* Hill recommends the 
use of 3 or 4 shovelfuls of coarse sawdust. He 
states that, after adopting the use of this 
article, he never had any difficulty from lime, 
although using water strongly impregnated 
with it, and has always found the inside of 
his boilers as smooth as if just oiled. We have 
worked a powerful boiler daily for months with- 
out opening the ' man-hole/ after throwing a 
few pounds of potatoes into it. In all cases, * 
when the earthy matter can be kept in a state 
of solution, or precipitated in a pulverulent 
form, it is easily removed from the boiler by 
what engineers term ‘priming/ which is allow- 
ing the hot water to be blown over with the 
steam, so that, after a sufficient time, the 
whole original contents of the boiler are re- 
moved, and replaced by fresh water. Before 
doing so, however, it is of consequence to cut 
off the communication with the cylinders, and 
to open the waste-steam cock. 

INCUBA'TIOK (Artificial). The hatching 
of eggs by artificial beat. This has been prac- 
tised by the Egyptians from a very remote 
period. M. Bonnemain has the honour of 
having introduced this art to Western Europe, 
in 1775, and havipg been the first to pursue it 
successfully on the commercial scale. The 
source of heat employed by him was a circu- 
latory hot-water apparatus, and the tempe- 
rature maintained by it i00° Fahr, His plan 
was to introduce, daily, l-20th only of the 
eggs the apparatus was capable of receiving, 
so that on the 21st day the first chickens were 
hatched, and a like number every day after- 
wards as long as the supply of eggs was kept 
up. Among the trays containing the eggs he 
placed saucers of water, to compensate for the 
absence# of moisture derived in natural incu- 
bation by transpiration from the body of tile 
ben. The chickens, a? soon as hatched, were 
transferred to a ' nursery* or, ' chick-room/ 
also artificially heated, and were fed with 
crushed millet seed. Several attempts have 
been made of late years to introduce arti- 
ficial incubation into this country> witii vari- 
able success. - . j . 

ui'cm m. 
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INDIA RUBBER — INDIGO, 


INDIA RUB'BER. See Caoutchouc. 

INDIGES'TION. See Dyspepsia. 

INDI0O. Syn. Indicum, Pigmentum 
Indicuh, L. A blue dyestuff extracted from 
several plants growing in India and America, 
especially from the leguminous species Indi- 
g of era Unctoria and I. ccerulea . It exists in 
the plant as a colourless juice. The method 
of manufacture consists in steeping the plant 
in water until fermentation sets in; the 
colouring matter dissolves in the water, form- 
a yellow solution, which is drawn off 
from the rest of the vegetable matter, and 
agitated and beaten to bring it freely into 
contact with the air for about 2 hours ; this 
treatment causes the indigo to form and settle 
down as a blue precipitate; this is cut, while 
sort, into cubical cakes, and dried by artificial 
heat. To hasten the^formation of the indigo, 
a little lime water is sometimes added to the 
yellow solution. The indigo of commerce con 
tarns indigo-blue or indigotin, its most 
important constituent, indigq-eed, and many 
other substances, some of which must be 
regarded as accidental impurities or adul- 
terations. 

' ^* ro P' Tasteless ; scentless ; of an intense 
blue colour, passing into purple ; when rubbed 
with a smooth hard body, it assumes a eopperv 
hue; insoluble in water, cold alcohol, ether, 
alkalies, hydrochloric acid, dilate sulphuric 
acid, and the cold fixed and volatile oils; 
slightly soluble m boiling alcohol and oils; 
ireely soluble in concentrated sulphuric acid, 
and, when decoloured or reduced by contact 
with deoxidising substances, in alkaline lyes ; 
soluble in ereasote ; its colour is destroyed 
by chromic acid, nitric acid, and chlorine* 1 
when suddenly heated, it gives off rich purple 

fe d W n«dl e r deDSe “ t0 ““** C °PP- 
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it is performed as follows 

eigh 25 grs. of a fair sample of the intern 

weak caustic sod? and then T witb 
1 See ‘ Bictionaiy of Calico PrrntL^' 


soft lumps or clots, strain through calico ; mix 
this with 3 quarts of water in a narrow-necked 
bottle which it will nearly fill, and added 400 grs. 
of quicklime, which has been slaked as per- 
fectly as possible; shake well up, and add 
1000 grs. measure of solution of ‘ green cop- 
peras* (protosulphate of iron) at 30° Twaddell; 
cork the bottle closely, and leave it for three 
days, frequently shaking it in the interval. 
The indigo will be dissolved by this time ; 1 
quart of the clear solution is drawn off, shaken 
np in a. bottle to oxidise it, acidified with 
acetic acid, and the pure indigo (indigotin) 
collected upon a filter, dried, and weighed. 
Eour times the weight of the pure indigo is 
the per-centage of indigo in the sample. 

Uses. As a dye stuff, indigo is of great im- 
portance, both from the beauty and permanence 
of the colour it yields, and from the ease with 
which it is applied to fabrics of all materials. 
As a medicine, it has been employed in various 
affections of a spasmodic character, as chorea 
convulsions, epilepsy, hysteria, &c. In lar^e 
quantities, it often induces giddiness, vomitim* 
and diarrhoea; and when continued for some 
time, muscular twitchings, resembling those 
arising from strychnine.— Z><we. Beginning at 
about 15 grs., and gradually increased to 1, 2 
or even 3 drs., at which it should be continued 
or 4 months ; made into an electuary 
with honey or sugar, to which some aromatic 
may be added. See Indigo Dye, Indigotin 
&c. 9 

Indigo, Sul'phate of. Syn. StriPHiraixie 
acid, Sulphiotigotio a, Saxoht bote. 
Soluble indigo. 

Prep By gradually adding indigo (in fine 
powder), 1 part, to faming sulphuric acid 
(iWhausen sulphuric acid), 5 parts, or oil of 
vitriol, 8 parts, contained in a stone-ware 
vessel placed in a tub of very cold water to 
prevent the mixture heating; the ingredients 
are stirred together with a glass rod at short 
wMehfh “ n ? 1 , tbe soluti °a is complete, after 
4^ l!? tlle ir hol lJV lo ' ved to re P° se for “bout 
wr? ’ Wbl0h time 14 b e co “es a homo- 
geneous pasty mass of an intense blue colour 
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comes of a dull brown. The liquid is now a 
rich blue-coloured solution of sulphindylate 
of potassa, from which the salt may he oh* 
tained by cautious evaporation. This com- 
pound is prepared on the large scale, by di- 
luting sulphate of indigo with about 12 times 
its weight of soft water, and imperfectly satu- 
rating the solution with carbonate of potassa ; 
the sulphindylate falls down as a dark-blue 
coppery looking powder, soluble in 140 parts 
of cold water and in about 90 parts of boiling 
water. This substance is kept both in the 
moist and dry state, and is known in com- 
merce _undei* the respective names of ‘dis- 
tilled INDIGO,' ‘ PRECIPITATED INDIGO,' 

4 SOLUBLE INDIGO/ ‘ INDIGO PASTE,' ‘ BLUE 
CARMINE,' « DISTILLED BLUE,' ‘ SOLUBLE BLUE,' 
&e. It is extensively used in dyeing ; and 
when mixed with starch, whilst in the moist 
state, and made into cakes or knobs, it con- 
stitutes the finest variety of the ‘ blue' used by 
laundresses for tinging linen. The ammonia 
and soda salts may he prepared in the same 
way as the potassa salt, by substituting 
the carbonates of those bases for carbonate 
of potassa. The ammonia salt is very solu- 
ble. 

INDIGO BLUE. See Indigotin. 

INDIGO DYE. There are two methods of 
preparing solutions of indigo for, dyeing. — 1. 
By deoxidising it, and then dissolving it in 
alkaline menstrua. — 2. By dissolving it in sul- 
phuric acid. The former method is used in 
preparing the ordinary indigo vat of the 
dyers. 

1. — a . (Cold vat.) Take of indigo, in fine 
powder, 1 lb. ; green copperas (clean crysti), 
2} to 3 lbs. ; newly slaked lime, 3^ to 4 lbs. ; 
triturate the powdered indigo with "a little 
water or an alkaline lye, then mix it with some 
hot water, add the lime, and again well mix, 
after which stir in the solution of copperas, 
and agitate the whole thoroughly at intervals 
for 24 hours. A little caustic potassa or soda 
is frequently added, and a corresponding por- 
tion of lime omitted. For use, a portion of 
this * preparation vat ' is ladled into the 
e dyeing vat/ as wanted. After being em- 1 
ployed for some time, the vat must he re- 
freshed with a little more copperas and fresh- 
slaked lime, when the sediment must be well 
stirred up, and the whole thoroughly mixed 
together. This is the common vat for 
cotton. 

A (Potash VAT.) Take indigo, in fine 
powder, 12 lbs . ; madder, 8 lbs. ; bran, 9 lbs. ; 

4 potash/ 24 lbs. j water at 125° Fahr,, 120 
cubic feet ; mix well ; at tbe end of about 36 
hours add 14 lbs. more potash, and after 10 or 
12 hours longer further add 10 lbs. of potash, 
and rouse the whole up well; as soon as the 
fermentation and reduction of the indigo are 
well developed, which generally takes place in 
about 72 hours, add a little fresh-slaked lime. 
This vat dyes very quickly, and the goods lose 
less of their colour ip, alkaline and soapy so- 


lutions than when dyed in the common vat- 
It is well adapted for woollen goods. 

o . (Woad vat.) As the last, hut employing 
woad instead of madder ; the vat is ‘ set ' at 
160° Fahr., and kept at that temperature until 
the deoxidation and solution of the indigo has 
commenced. The last two are also called the 
‘warm vat.' 

d . (Pastel vat.) This is * set 9 with a 
variety of woad which grows in France, and 
which is richer in colouring matter than the 
plant commonly known as ‘woad.' 

Ohs. Wool, silk, linen, and cotton, may- 
each be dyed blue in the indigo vat. The 
goods, after being passed through a weak 
alkaline solution, are subjected to the action 
of the vat for about fifteen minutes ; they 
are then freely exposed to the air ; the im- 
mersion in the vat and the exposure are re- 
peated until the colour becomes sufficiently 
deep* Woad and madder improve the rich- 
ness of the dye. Other deoxidising substances, 
besides those above mentioned, may be used 
to effect the solution of the indigo; thus a 
mixture of caustic soda, grape sugar, indigo, 
and water, is often employed on the Continent 
for this purpose; and orpiment lime, and. 
pearlash are also occasionally used. When 
properly prepared* the indigo vat may he kept 
in action for several months by the addition 
of one or other of its constituents, as required. 
An excess of either copperas or lime should 
he avoided. 

2. Solution of sulphate of indigo is added to 
water, as required, and the goods, previously 
boiled with alum, are then immersed in it, 
and the boiling and immersion are repeated 
until the wool becomes sufficiently dyed. 

Ohs . With this every shade of blue may he 
dyed, but <*t is most commonly employed to give 
a ground to logwood blues. The colouring 
matter has affinity for woollen and silk with 
or without ‘mordant/ hut none for cotton. 
A solution of soluble indigo (sulphindylate of 
potassa or soda), ^ in water very slightly acid 
with sulphuric acid, imparts a very fine blue to 
cloth, superior in tint to that given by the 
simple sulphate. See Dyeing, 

INDIGO PUB'PLE. Syn . Phcenicine. The 
name given by Mr. Crum to the purple pre- 
cipitate obtained by filtration from a solution 
of indigo in fuming sulphuric acid, when largely 
diluted with water. 

INDIGO BED. Syn. Indigo re«n, Bed 
resin OE indigo. This is prepared by boiling 
alcohol (sp. gr. *830), on powdered indigo pre- 
viously Exhausted by digestion in dilute acids 
and in a strong alkafin^solution. When heated, 1 
it is converted into a white sublimate , (deox- 
idised indigo red), but recovers its red colour 
by the action of nitric acid. 

INDIGO WHITE. Syn. Indigogene, In- 
dictee, Deduced indigo, Hydrogeni&ed x.. 
Hydrate or i. Deduced or deoxidised indigo 
blue. „ . * 

J?rejp. The yellow alkaline solution obtained ‘ 
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iLwot™ PI °? S l es y^ced under infants and children is comprised in the appli- 

S before ^ P rot . e< ? edfrom .^ e <"> cation of the laws of health to the mother as 
drochloric add 1?d P ?“ pl6at ““ 7 rth > wel1 «■ to the child. ' The position of parent is 
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lutions * fc ^ y m° W coloiir * Tliese so- pay close attention to her mind, avoid all 

air A solution SV exposure the ® ources of irritation and anxiety, an£ remem- 

the indigo vat offhe^vPr^T c , onstltutes bei \ that an angry mother sours hermilk, and 
IU’DXGrO / TIIT Vim LSr ^ J )ve )* produces a fractious and often a diseased 

Thif is the S w™ C ” lr ’ blue, infant. I am quite of opinion, that if mothers 

appears* to b/the^osid/of ’ tlfa °fi> lnd ® 0 ' ?* were sound in constitution, and bestowed the 
radical of Jht* iwrvT °L th ® 6 or 2 anic re ^isite care upon the maintenance of their 
/late? “ d ‘S° winters probably the health, we should hear little of diseases of 

JPren 1 TnrKov* j \ • children. In children, as well as in parent, 

successively i^difute/i^roehlml 18 ^ es !j ed ferules of health must be carried out?” and 
tirm nf A 1 oydrochlonc acid, solu- their neglect cannot fail to brine* with it a 

is crudl4igotr '* ^ dried residuum heavy retribution. (Eras. Wilson^ See Ex- 

sulphate!? irollpa^ /dite^f ^ ™»^TIVS (Atkinson’s), 
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fresh tops before the flowers are formed. Ver- 
mifage.— Dose. A teaeupful 3 or 4 times a day ; 
also used as an astringent gargle and lotion. 
For internal use, an equal weight of liquorice 
root (sliced) is commonly added. 

ATkaline Infusion. Syn. Infusum alka- 
linum, L. Prep. (Beasley.) Hickory ash, I 
pint ; wood soot, £ pint ; boiling water, 1 gall. ; 
in 24 hours decant the clear. “A popular 
remedy in America for dyspepsia with acidity.” 

Infusion of Al'oes. Syn. Infusum aloes, 
L. Frey. 1. From hepatic or Socofcrine aloes (in 
powder), 2 drs. ; carbonate of potassa, dr. ; 
boiling water, 1 pint. 

2. (Compound; Infusum aloes compo- 
situm, L.)— a. As tbe compound decoction 
of A. (Ph. L.), but using only a pint of boiling 
water. 

b. (Fotbergill.) Calumba and rhubarb, of 
each, 1 oz. ; aloes, 2 drs. ; lime water, 16 fl. oz. ; 
spirit of horseradish, 1 fl. oz. ; macerate in 
the cold for 12 hours, and strain. The last 
three, like the decoction, are aperient, antacid, 
stomachic, tonic, and emmenagogue. — Dose. 
1 table-spoonful to a small wine-glassful, in 
water. The last one is an admirable medicine 
in dyspepsia, loss of appetite, and troublesome 
constipation. 

Infusion of American Calum'ba. Syn. In- 
fusum Frasera, L. From the dried root of 
American calumba {Fraser a Carolinensis). A 
pure, powerful, and excellent bitter, desti- 
tute of aroma, and fully equal to gentian. 
(Lindley.) 

Infusion of American Cen'taury. Syn. In- 
FUSUM sabatii, L. From the herb ( Sabbatia 
angular is). A pure bitter tonic, without a- 
stringency or aroma. 

Infusion of American Sen'na. Syn. f nfu- 
SUM cassias Mabylandica, L. Frey. (Mar- 
tin.) Leaves of American or wild senna ( Cassia 
Marylandica), oz. ; coriander seed, 1 dr. ; 
boiling water, 1 pint. Purgative. 

Infusion of Angelica. Syn. Infusum an- 
gelica, L. From tbe root of garden angelica. 
A warm stomachic and diaphoretic ; and, in 
large doses, aperient. It is a popular remedy 
in dyspepsia, flatulent colic, and heartburn. 

Infusion of Aniseed. Syn. Aniseed tea; 
Infusum anisi, L. Carminative; an excel- 
lent adjunct to purgatives, to prevent griping; 
given to infants to relieve colic, &c. Dr. 
IProut recommends tbe use of water at 120° or 
125° Fahr. 

Antiscorbutic Infusion. Syn. Infusum 
ANTISCORBUTICUM, MlSTURA ANTIS OORBUTICA, 
L. Frey, Water trefoil (Menyanthes trifo- 
liate?), 1 oz.; orange peel, 2 drs*; boiling water, 
1 quart ; infuse for 8 or 10 hours, strain, and 
add. of compound spirit of horseradish, 5 fl. oz. 
In scurvy. 

Infusion of Ar'nica. Syn. Infusum ar- 
nica, L. 1. From the flowers of mountain 
arnica or German leopard's bane ( Arnica mon- 
tana). Cottereau orders 1 oz., Dr. Pereira 
$■ oz., and Dr. A. T. Thomson, £ oz. of the 


flowers to the pint. The first is the usual 
quantity. The dose of the first is a table- 
spoonfuf ; of the second, i to 1 fl, oz. ; of third, 

£ to 1 wine-glassful. 

2. (Compound; Infusum arnica COMPO- 
situm, L. — Ph. Copenh.) Flowers of arnica, 

1 dr. ,* peppermint, 2 drs. ; chamomiles, £ oz. ,* 
boiling water, ^ pint. — Dose. 1 fl. oz. As the 
last. 

Infusion of Arnica-root. Syn. Infusum 
ARNICA RADICIS, L. Prey. (Ph. Castr. Ruth,) 
Arnica root, 40 grs.; water, 1 lb. — -Dose. 1 fl. 
oz. As the above. 

Astringent Infusion. Syn. Infusum a- 
STRINGENS, Mistura A., L. Prey. 1. From 
oak -bark. 

2. Infusion of cusparia, 17 fl. oz, ; tincture of 
catechu or kino, 1 fl. oz. ; powdered ipecacuanha, 

1 dr.; powdered opium, 12 grs.; mix. In 
diarrhoea, &c, It must be well shaken before 
pouring out tbe dose. 

Infusion of Balm. Syn. Infusum melissa, 

L. Frey. (Plenck.) Fresh herb, 5 drs. ; boiling 
water, 1 pint ; infuse for 15 minutes. 

Infusion of Barberry, Syn . Infusum bar- 
beris, L. Frey. (Dr. Copland.) From the 
bark of the barberry shrub (Ferberis vulgaris). • 
In jaundice, biliary fluxes, and other cases 
where heat and acrimony prevail; either alone 
or combined with a little carbonate of soda or 
potassa, and tincture of calumba. 

Infusion of Bark. See Infusion of Cin- 
chona. 

Infusion of Bay-leaves, Syn. Infusum 
lauri, I. lauri nobilis, L. From the leaves 
or tbe berries of the sweet bay (. Laurus nobilis). 
Aromatic, stimulant, and emmenagogue; in 
very large doses, emetic and poisonous. It 
is chiefly given in colic, flatulence, paralysis 
of the extremities, and obstructed men*t 
struation. 1 

Infusion of Beef. See Essence, Tea, &e. 

Infusion of Belladonna. Syn. Infusum. 
belladonna, L. Frey. 1. (Dr. Paris.): 
Leaves of deadly nightshade (dried), 4 grs.; 
Boiling water, 2 fl, oz.; for a dose. 

2. (Compound ; — Dr. Saunders.) Leaves 
(dried), % dr.; boiling water, 12 fl. oz.; in- 
fuse, strain, and to every 7 fl. oz. of the in- 
fusion add of compound tincture of cardamoms. 

1 fl. 02. , 1 

Infusion of Bis'toxt, Syn. Infusum Bis- 
tort a, L. Frey. (Radius.) Bistort or snake- 
weed root (. Polygonum Fistoria ), \ oz.; foiling 
water, 1 pint ; infuse 2 hours, and strain. In 
passive haemorrhages. ! 

Infusion* of Black Snake-root, Syn. Ijri 
fusum cimicifuga racejtosa, L. Iii dropsy/ , 
rheumatism, and chest complaints. 

Infusion of Bles'sed Thistle. Syn. Infusum 
cardui Benedicts L, From the whole herb. 

In small doses it is diaphoretic ; in larger ones, 
tonie, stomachic, ana deobstruent; taken 
warm, it is occasionally given to promote the 
action of emetics. The properties of earduus 
benedictus ‘‘are such as to lead us to the belief 
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that it has "been superseded by other not more 
efficacious remedies.” (Lindley.) 

Infusion . of Blood-root. Syn. Infusion of 
PUCCOON ; INEUSUM SANGUINARL2E, L. Prep 
Blood-root {Sanguinaria Canadensis ), £ oz. 
boiling water, 1 pint. Stimulant and emetic. 

Infusion of Blue Flag. Syn. Ineusum 
IBIDIS versicoloris, L. Prep. 1. From the 
flowers of blue flag ( Iris versicolor). — 2. From 
the root or rhizomes. The first is used chiefly 
for its rich colour, as a test, Ac. ; the second is 
diuretic and cathartic, and apt to produce dis- 
tressing nausea and prostration. 

Infusion of Bone'set. Syn. Ineusum eupa- 
torii, L. Prep. 1. (Ph. U.S.) From the dried 
leaves and flowers of boneset or thoroughwort 
(PJupatorium perfoliatum). Diaphoretic, nau- 
seant, and emetic when warm ; tonic when 
cold. 

2. (Compound; Ineusum eupatorii com- 
POSXTtjm, L. — Ellis.) Boneset and sage, of 
each, ^ £ oz, ; cascanlla, 1 dr. ; boiling water, 
!■! pint; infuse until cold, and strain. In 
hectic fever. A wine-glassful of either of the 
above, given hourly, in these diseases, until 
perspiration and nausea are induced, has been 
highly recommended in influenza. 

Infrsion of Brazil-wood. Syn. Infusum 
LION! Brasilien sis, L. From ground or rasped 
Brazil wood. When wanted to keep, rectified 
spirit, 3 fl. oz., is added to every pint. Used 
for colouring, and as a test. 

Infusion of Broom. Syn. Inetjsum scopa 
eii, L, ^ See Decoction oe Broom. 

lesion of Bu'chu, Syn. Infusum buchu 
E.), I. DiosMiE, L. Prep. 
I, (B. P ,) From bruised buchu leaves, 1 oz. ; 
boiling distilled water, lpint: infuse for an 
hour and strain. Diuretic, sudorific, tonic; 
in dyspepsia, &c. ; but chiefly in chronic affec- 
tions of the bladder and urethra attended 
with copious secretion. — Pose. 1 to 2 oz. 

2. (Compound; Ineusum buchu compo- 
SITUM, I. momM c,, L. — Radius.) Leaves of 
buchu and whortleberry, of each, £ oz.; boiling 
water, 8 oz. (say £pint); digest for half an 
hmir, strain, and add of syrup of senega, 
ifl.oz.-~ Pose. I^or 2 table-spoonfuls every 
charges 1 a ^° n ^ bladder and mucous dis- 

Inffision of Buck'bean. Syn, Ineusum me- 
hyanthis, L, I rotu the herb or root of buck- 
bean or marsh trefoil (Menyanthes trifoliate). 
Bitfce* stomachic, tonic, and diuretic ; in lar4 
doses, purgative, vermifuge, and emetic. It 
has been recommended in agues, gout, dropsy, 
scur^, worms, 4c. The chief collumption of 
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?L f Bur 'f ock * Ineusum bar- 
ban^:, L, From the root of common burdock. 
Aperient, diuretic, diaphoretic, and tonic* in 
gout, rheumatism, skin diseases, &c. See De 
coction and Extract. 


in coarse powder, 1 oz. ; cold distilled water, 
2 oz. ; macerate one hour, and strain. Ini 
fusion of calumba is a good tonic and sto- 
machic hitter. — Pose. 1 to 3 fl. oz. ; in dys- 
pepsia, <fec., and for restraining vomiting and 
diarrhoea during pregnancy or dentition. It 
is preferably joined with small doses of the 
carbonates of soda, potassa, ammonia, or 
magnesia, when there is acidity ; or with 
chalybeates, when there is paleness and a 
low pulse; with all of which substances it 
may he mixed without suffering any sensible 
alteration. 

2. (Concentrated ; Ineusum calumba con- 
centratum, L.) — a. Calumba, in coarse pow- 
der, 5£ oz. ; cold distilled water, 12 fl. oz. ; 
digest, with frequent agitation, for 3 or 4 
hours, then express the liquor, and repeat the 
digestion with 5| fl. oz. more of tepid water ; 
after another hour, express this portion alsol 
using as much force as possible ; next mix the 
liquors, heat them quickly to the boiling-point 
in a shallow vessel, and pour the infusion, 
whilst still hot, into a strong bottle, and when 
it has cooled a little add of rectified spirit, 4 
fl. oz., secure down the stopper or cork, and 
agitate well for a few minutes; the bottle must 
now be set aside for a week, after which the 
clear portion is to be decanted from the dre°-s. 
Very superior. 

b. (Wholesale.) From calumba (reduced to 
coarse powder), 5£ lbs. ; rectified spirit, 5 pints; 
(diluted with) water, 12 pints; digest for a 
week, or proceed by displacement. Should 
there be ’any difficulty in obtaining it free 
from cloudiness, the whites of 4 or 5 eo^s pre- 
viously mixed with about a £ pint °of cold 
water, may be added to the infusion, which, 
after^emg well agitated for about 10 minutes 
must be allowed to repose for 7 or 8 days, and 
then decanted from the dregs. Should it not 
be perfectly transparent, it may be filtered 
through blotting paper .—Product. 20 lbs. 

Ohs. The concentrated infusion produced by 
the above formulae is of very superior quality, 
and has acquired an extensive sale in the 
wholesale trade. 1 part added to 5£ parts of 
water makes a perfectly transparent liquid, 
possessing exactly similar virtues to the infu- 
sion OF CALUMBA— B. P. 

Infusion of Canthar'ides. Syn. Infusion of 
Spanish flies; Ineusum cantharidis. i. 
Lyttjs, L Prep. (Soubeiran.) Spanish flies 
(powdered), 20 grs. ; boiling water, q. s. (about 

filtration t °' JleW 3 fl - oz -’ aft6r session and 

ST(U^ S10n p° f Ca f ,S JS UIU Syn - liWUSUM CAP- 

1 :,. (Pereira.) Capsicum (pow- 
dered), J oz. | boiling water, 1 pint. — Dose. | 


2. (Stephen’s ‘ Peepeb medicine’ — Pereira.) 
Z" ( Capsicum fruetesoem), % table- 

si^?* (or 3 of cayenne pepper); common 
boiling water, \ pint; to 
the stramed liquor, when cold, addrirf very 
sharp vinegar, \ pint r^Pose. 1 table-spoonffih 
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slowly swallowed, every half hour, in cholera, 
malignant sore throat, scarlatina, &c. 

Infusion of Car ''away. Syn. Carawat tea ; 
Infusum oaeui, L. Prep. Prom bruised 
caraway seed, 3 drs. ; boiling water, 1 pint. In 
the flatulent colic of infants, and as an adjunct 
to aperient medicine. 

Infusion of Carrot Seed. Syn . Infusum 
DAUC i, I. carotas, L. Diuretic; in dropsy 
and nephritic complaints; £ to 1 pint being 
taken daily. 

Infusion of CascariTla. Syn. Infusum cas- 
CARILlae (B. P.), L. Prep. 1. (B. P.) Cas- 
carilla, in coarse powder, 1 oz. ; boiling 
distilled water, 10 oz. ; infuse for one hour 
in) a closed vessel, and strain. — Bose. 1 
to 2 oz., usually combined with carbonate 
of soda and tincture of cascarilla. It is an 
excellent medicine in dyspepsia, debility, diar- 
rhoea, &c. 

2. (Concentrated; Infusum oascarilijei 
CON gentratum, L.) — a. Cascarilla (good and 
fragrant, bruised), 6| lbs. ; rectified spirit of 
wine, 3 pints ; cold water, 6 pints ; macerate 
in a close vessel for 14 days, express the liquor, 
and filter. 

b. As the last, but proceeding by the process 
of percolation. # 

Ohs. If the preceding processes are well 
managed, the product is 10 lbs., and resembles 
brandy in colour and transparency, and is 
delightfully fragrant. 1 part of this infu- 
sion mixed with parts of water makes a 
preparation exactly resembling the infusion 
OF CALUMBA— B. P. 

3. (Alkaline; Infusum cascarillas alea- 
LISATUM, L. — Ph. Palat.) Cascarilla, 3 oz. ; 
carbonate of potassa, 2 drs. ; boiling water, 16 
fl. oz. Antacid and tonic. — Bose. 1* table- 
spoonful. 

Infusion of Cas'sia. Syn. Cassia tea ; in- 
FUSUM CASSIAS FISTUL2E, L. ; Eau be casse, 
Pr. Prep. (Soubeiran.) Cassia pods (bruised), 
4 oz. ; boiling water, 1^ pint. Laxative. 

Infusion of Cat'echu. Syn. Compound in- 
fusion OF CATECHU; INFUSUM CATECHU (B.P.), 
L. Prep. (B. P.) Catechu -in coarse pow- 
der, 160 grs. ; cinnamon, bruised, 30 grs.; 
boiling water, macerate for half an hour in a 
covered vessel, and strain. Astringent in 
diarrhoea. — Bose. 1 to 2 oz. three or four 
times a day, or after every liquid dejection. 

Infusion of Cayenne Pep'per. See Infu- 
sion of Capsicum. 

Infusion of Cen'taury. Syn. Infusum cen- 
tauri, L, Prom the flowering tops of com- 
mon or lesser centaury {Erythr&a centauriim). 
Bitter, febrifuge, stomachic, and vermifuge, 
A popular remedy in obstructions, jaundice, 
debility, dyspepsia, Ac.; and externally, for 
the itch, and to destroy pedicult. An infusion 
is also made of the root, which is about one 
half more powerful than the tops. The plant 
is “ a valuable native medicine ; in the places 
where it grows it is carefully collected for use 
% rustic pharmacy.” (Lindley.) 


Infusion, Cephalic. Syn. Infusum cepha- 
licum, L. Prep. (Edin. Hosp.) Valerian 
root, 2 oz.; rosemary tops, 4 drs.; boiling 
water, 1 quart ; infuse 12 hours, strain, and 
add aromatic water, 4 fl. oz. As an antispas- 
modic, and in various affections of the head. 

Infusion of Cham'omile. Syn. Chamomile 
tea ; Infusum anthemidis (B. P.), I. cha- 
masmeli, L.) Prep. 1. (B, P.) Chamomile 
flowers, i oz. ; boiling water, 10 oz. ; infuse 
for fifteen minutes, and strain. 

Tonic, bitter, and stomachic ; also emetic. 

It should he drunk cold, as it is emetic when 
warm. — Bose. As a stomachic, 1 to 3 oz. ; 
as an emetic, 5 to 10 oz. 

2. (Concentrated; Infusum anthemidis 
conoentratum, L. Prom chamomiles, oz. ; 
water, 1 pint; boil till the mixture weighs 
exactly 21 oz. ; express the liquor by means of 
a powerful tincture-press, cool, and add of 
essential oil of chamomile, 15 drops, dissolved 
in rectified spirit, 5 fl. oz. ; agitate well, let it 
repose until the next day, then decant the 
clear, and filter. Strongly bitter and odorous, 
and beautifully transparent. 5-| times as strong 
as the ordinary infusion — B. P. 

Infusion of Cher'ry-laureL Syn. Infusum * 
bauro-cerasi, L. Prep. (Dr. Cheston.) Presh 
leaves of the common or cherry-laurel ( Oerasns 
Lauro-cerasus), 2\ oz.; boiling water, 1 pint; 
infuse, strain, and add of clarified honey, 2§-oz, 
As a lotion in cancer of the lip, and as a wash 
for malignant ulcers. 

Infusion of Chiret'ta. Syn. Infusum chi- 
eatas, L. Prep. 1. (B. P.) Chiretta, cut 
small, 1 oz. ; distilled water, at 120° F., 40 oz. ; 
infuse half an hour, and strain. — Bose. 1 to 2 oz, 

Obs. Chiretta is a pure tonic bitter, closely 
allied to gentian, and has been long esteemed 
in the Ea^t Indies as a remedy for acidity, 
flatulence, and dyspepsia, especially when oc- 
curring in gouty or debilitated habits. It is 
usually given in combination with carbonate 
of soda or salts of iron. The whole of the 
plant is employed. * 

2. (Concentrated ; Infusum chiretta; con- 
centeatum, L.) Prom chiretta, 4 oz,; for 
each pint of the product,, prepared as either 
CONC. INHESION OF CALUMBA or CASCARILLA. 
Eight times as strong ae the common infusion. 

Infusion of Cincho'na. Syn. Infusion of 
bare; Infusum cinchonas, L. Prep. 1,(B.P.) 
Yellow cinchona (calisaya) bark, in coarse pow- 
der, 1 oz. ; boiling distilled water, I pkt ; in- 
fuse for 2 hours in a covered vessel, and strain. 

Obs. Infusion of bark is tonic and sto- 
machic, and in very large doses febrifuge. It 
is an extremely useful ^ledicine in dyspepsia, 
debility, and during convalescences, and is 
often a valuable adjunct to more active reme- 
dies. Like the decoction, it is most energetic 
when strained whilst hot. The addition of l 
fl. dr. of diluted sulphuric acid to theater 
before pouring it on the bark Increases its 
solvent power, and, .consequently) the strength 
of the infusion. — Bose* I to 3 m oz. - 

An 
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2. (Concentrated ; Inpusum cinchona 
con oentr atum, L.) — a. Yellow bark (coarsely 
powdered), 4 lbs. ; boiling water, 8 lbs. ; digest 
for 12 honrs, express the liquid, add rectified 
spirit, 2 lbs., and after 24 hours 5 repose, decant 
the clear portion. 

5. Yellow bark (in coarse powder), 4 lbs. ; 
cold water, 8 lbs. ; rectified spirit, 2 lbs ; 
dilute sulphuric acid, 4 fl. oz.; mix the fluids, 
and either macerate the bark in them for a 
week in a closed vessel, or proceed by the me- 
thod of displacement. Very superior. 

05s. 1 fl. dr. of either of the above, added 
to 7 fl. drs. of water, produces an extempo- 
raneous infusion of cinchona resembling that 
of the pharmacopoeia. The concentrated pre- 
paration of the Ph. L. being more than 8 
times the usual strength, is placed amongst 
Liquors. 

3. From pale bark : — a. (Ph. L. ; INPUSION 
OP PAXE CINCHONA; INPUSUM CINCH0N.2E 
PAXXiniE — Ph. L.) From pale bark, as in- 
pusion OP cinchona — Ph. L. 

6. (Ph. D. ; Inpusum cinchona— Ph. D.) 
Crown or pale bark, 1 oz.; boiling water, 
| pint ; infuse 1 hour in a covered vessel, and 

* strain through paper. 

Ohs. “ This infusion is inferior to the pre- 
ceding” (from yellow bark) “ in activity, and 
is a very unnecessary one. It is said to oppress 
the stomach less than that of the other cin- 
chona bark; the reason is obvious — it is 
weaker.” (Perqira.) 

e. (Concentrated ; Inpusum cinchone PAL- 
LID.® CONOENTBATUM, L.) As CONCENTRATED 

INPtrsiON OP cinchona, but using pale bark. 
The concentrated preparation of the Ph. L. 
will be found under Liquors. 

Infusion of Cin'namon. Syn. Cinnamon 
TEA; Iepusum cinnaMomi, L. Injatulence, 
dyspepsia, and nervous colics. 

Infusion of Cloves. Syn. Clove tea ; In- 
PUSUM CART QPHYLLORUM, I. CARIOPHYLXI 
(B. P.), L. Prep. 1. (B. P.) Cloves (bruised), 
loz.; boiling distilled water, 20 oz.; infuse 
for half an hour, and strain. Aromatic, stimulant, 
and stomachic, either alone or in combination; 
in colic, dyspepsia, gout, &c .—Dose. 1 to 2 oz. 

2. (Concentrated; Inpusum caryophylli 
concentratum, L.) — a. Bruised cloves, 3 oz.; 
boiling water, 16 fl. oz. ; infuse as above and 
strain; wl^en cold, add of rectified spirit, i 
pint, and filter. 

h. Bruised cloves. If lb.; rectified spirit, 

1 quart; cold water, 3 quarts; macerate for 
7 days, and express the liquid; sprinkle the 
marc with water, 12 fl. oz., and afte^the lapse 
of an hour, again submit it to the press ; lastly, 
filter the mixed liquors. Yery fine. The 
above are about 8 times the strength of the 
moisroN op cloves — Ph. L. 

Infusion of Coffee. Syn . Inpusum capper 
L. -Prep. (Dr. McBride.) Unroasted coffee 
bemes (bruised), 30 in no.; cold water 1 
quart; macerate 2 or 3 hours. In calculus, I 
«c. Dose. | pint every morning. j 


Ohs. Sir J. Floyer and Sir J. Pringle cured 
asthma with a strong solution of roasted coffee. 
M. Bouchardat prescribes a strong infusion 
made by displacement (percolation), and mixed 
with a little brandy, in poisoning by opium 
and other like narcotics, after the administra- 
tion of emetics and ioduretted •water. M. 
Honore also employs very strong-made coffee 
in albuminuria. Clausen gives it in gout, and 
Parker employs it as a nervous stimulant in 
lieu of ammonia and wine, for persons of a 
slightly sensitive and excitable temperament. 

Infusion of Contrayer'va. Syn. Inpusum 
contra terve, L. Prep. (Pereira.) Contra- 
yerva (in powder), 1 oz. ; boiling water, 12 
fl. oz. Stimulant, tonic, and diaphoretic ; in 
low fevers, &c. 

Infusion of Copal'che Bark. Syn. Inpusum 
copalchi corticis, L. Prep. (Dr. Stark.) 
Bark of copalche bush (Croton pseudo- China), 
oz. ; boiling water, 1 pint ; digest 2 hours, 
and strain. A warm bitter and stomachic. 

Infusion of Cor'sican Moss. Syn. Inpusum 
hexminthocorti, L. Prep. (Farr.) Corsi- 
can moss, 5 drs.; boiling water, 1 pint; mace- 
rate for 10 or 12 hours, and strain. Ad libitum , , 
in cancer. See Decoction. 

Infusion of Cuspa^ria. Syn. Inpusion op 
ANGOSTURA BARK ; INPUSUM CUSPARUE (B. P.), 
I. ANOUSTURiE, L. Prep. (B. P.) Cusparia, 
in coarse powder, 1 oz. ; distilled water, at 
120°, 20 oz.; infuse 2 hours, and strain. 
Stimulant and tonic ; in typhus fever, bilious 
diarrhoea, dysentery, &c. 

Infusion of Daffodil. Syn. Inpusum nar- 
cissi pseudo-narcissi, L. Prep. (Dufresnoy.) 
Flowers of daffodil (Narcissus Pseudo- Nar- 
cissus), 3 to 16 in no. ; boiling water, 1 pint. 
Expectorant, nanseant and emetic. In hooping- 
cough. 

Infusion of Dah'lia Pet'als. From the violet 
or blue varieties. Used for its colour, and as 
a test. 

Infusion of Dandeli'on. Syn. Inpusion op 
TARAXACUM; INPUSUM TARAXACI, L. 1. 
From the sliced root. Stimulant, resolvent, 
and tonic. 

2. (Concentrated ; Inpusum taraxaoi con- 
centratum, L.) From the root (sliced), 1 lb. ; 
exposed to a current of warm dry air until 
crisp, then . coarsely pulverised, and digested 
for a week in a mixture of rectified spirit, 12 
n. oz. ; cold water, 1£ pint. 8 times the usual 
strength. 

3. (Compound ,* Inpusum taraxaci com- 
positum, L.— Meigs.) Infusion of dandelion, 

4 fl. oz. ; extract of do., 2 drs. ; sesquicarhonate 
or soda, £ dr.; tartrate of potassa, 3 drs.; 
tincture of rhubarb, 3 fl. drs. ; tincture of hen- 
bane, 20 drops. In dropsical and visceral 
affections. — Dose. l-3rd part, thrice daily. See 
Decoction, Extract, &c. 

Infusion of DigitaTis. See Inpusion op 
Foxglove, 

Diuretfic Infusion. Syn . Inpusum diure- 
ticum, L. prep . 1. . Broom tops, 1 oz. ; 
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"boiling water, 1 pint ; infuse 1 hour, strain, 
cool, and add of sweet spirits of nitre, 3 fi. 
drs. — Dose. A wine-glassful every other hour. 

2. Infusion of foxglove, 1 fl. oz. ; tincture of 
foxglove, £ fl. dr. ; acetate of potassa, 1 dr. ; 
laudanum, 10 drops. — Dose. 1 table-spoonful 
twice or thrice a day, carefully watching the 
effects. 

3. Juniper berries, 2 oz.; aniseed, £ oz.; 
boiling water, 1 pint ; infuse 1 hour ; strain, 
and when cold, add of compound spirit „of 
juniper, 2 fl. oz. ; tincture of squills, 1 fl. dr. ; 
nitre, 1 dr. — Dose . £ a teacupful frequently. 
All the above are used as diuretics in dropsy. 
See Infusions of Broom, Foxglove, and 
Juniper. 

Infusion of Dog'wood. Syn. Infusum cor- 
nus Florida, L. From the bark of Ameri- 
can dogwood ( Corrnis Florida). See Decoc- 
tion. 

Infusion of Elder Flowers. Syn. Elder- 
flower tea ; Infusum sambuci florum, L. 
From the picked flowers, £ oz. ; boiling water, 

1 pint. Pectoral, expectorant, and diapho- 
retic, either alone or sweetened with honey. 

Infusion of El'ecampane. Syn. Infusum 

Infusion of Elm-bark. Syn. Compound in- 
INUUE, L. Diaphoretic, expectorant, and tonic. 
FUSION OF ELM-BARE; INFUSUM ULMI COM- 
positum, L. Prep. (Cadet.) Elm-bark, bitter- 
sweet, burdock, and fumitory, of each, 2 drs. ; 
boiling water, 1 pint; digest for 4 hours, 
strain, and add of syrup of sarsaparilla, 1 oz. 
The whole to be taken in 24 hours, in divided 
doses, in the chronic exanthemata. See De- 
coction. 

Infusion of Er'got of Eye. Syn. Infusum 
ergotje (B. P.), L. Prep. 1. (B. P.) Ergqt, 1, 
in coarse powder, I oz. ; boiling distilled water, 
40 oz. ; infuse £ an hour in a covered vessel, 
and strain. Should be made fresb when 
required. — Dose . 1 to 2 oz. every £ hour or hour, 
as a parturient. Also as an injection for 
gleet. 

2. (Concentrated.) See Liquor of Ergot. 

InfUsion of Fen'nel. Syn. Fennel tea ; 
Infusum fceniculi, L. JPrep. From sweet 
fennel-seeds, £ oz. ; boiling water, 1 pint. In 
griping and windy colic of infants ; a few 
drops to £ a teaspoonful for a dose, or a little 
by way of enema. 

Infusion of Flax-seed. See Infusion of 
Linseed. 

Infasion of Fox'glove. Syn. Infusum di- 
gitalis (B. P.), L. Prep. 1. (B. P.) Digi- 
talis, dried, 30 grs. ; distilled water, 10 oz.; 
infuse 1 hour, and strain, — Dose. £ to £ oz. 

2. (Ph. E.) Foxglove (dried), 2 drs. ; 
boiling water, 18 fl. oz. ; spirit of cinnamon, 2 
fl. oz, 

3. (Ph. D.) Foxglove (dried and reduced 
to a coarse powder), 1 dr.; boiling water, 9 
fl. oz. ; infuse 1 tour. The product should 
measure about 8 fl. oz. , The last two are of 
double the strength of the infusion Ph. L., 
and the dose must consequently be only 2 to 


4 fl. drs. W I believe this, when properly 
made, to he the most effectual of the prepara- 
tions of foxglove.” (Pereira.) See Fox- 
glove. 

Infasion of Fu'mitory. Syn. Infusum fu- 
MARL3E, L. From the herbaceous portion of 
common fumitory ( Fumaria officinalis). Ape- 
rient and diaphoretic; in obstinate skin dis- 
eases and chronic obstructions of the liver. 

Infusion of Galls. Syn. Infusum gallss, 
L. 1. From Aleppo galls, coarsely powdered. 
In diarrhoea, haemorrhages, &e. ; also freely, 
in cases of poisoning by the alkaloids; and 
dilated with 3 or 4 times its volume of water, 
for injections, embrocations, gargles, &c. 

2. (Compound; Infusum gall^e compo- 
SITUM, Mistura GALLJE, L.— Ellis.) Infusion 
of galls, 4 fl. oz. ; prepared chalk, £ oz. ; pow- 
dered gum, 1 dr. ; tincture of opium, £ fl. dr. 
— Dose. I table-spoonful every 2 horns, in 
diarrhoea, &c. 

Infasion of Gaelic. Syn. Infusum allii, 
L. Prep. (White.) Garlic (recent), £ lb. ; 
water, 4 lbs,; place them in a covered pot, set 
it in a very slow oven for 3 or 4 hours, and 
when cold, express the fluid portion. — Dose . 
In epilepsy, 2 teaspoonfuls before and after 
every meal ; in chronic diarrhoea, a teaspoonful 
after every motion. 

Infusion of Gentian. Syn. Infusum gen- 
tians, L. Prep. 1. (Beral.) Gentian 
(bruised), 2 drs. ; boiling water, 1 pint ; infuse 

5 or 6 hours, and strain. Stomachic. 

2. (Compound; INFUSUM GENTIANS COM- 
FOSITUM — B. P.) 

Prep. a. (B. P.) Gentian, sliced, 1 oz.; 
orange peel, cut small, 1 oz. ; lemon peel 
(fresh), 2 oz. ; boiling distilled water, 1 pint ; 
infuse for an hour in a covered vessel, and 
strain. — Dose. 1 to 2 oz. 

b . (Ph. E.) Sliced gentian root, £ oz, ; 
bitter orange peel (dried and bruised) and 
coriander seeds, of each, I dr. ; proof spirit, 4 
fl. oz.; digest for 3*hours, then add of cold 
water, 16 fl. oz., and in 12 hours more strain. 

c. (Ph. D.) Gentian and dried orange peel, 
of each, 2 drs. ; boiling water, £ pint ; macerate 
1 hour, and strain . — Dose of the last two, £ to 

1 fl. oz. 

3. (Concentrated Compound; Infusum gen- 
tians comp, conoentratum, L.) — a. Gentian 
root (bruised), 4£ lbs. ; boiling water,’ q. s. to 
cover it ; infuse with occasional agitation for 

2 hours, express the liquor, wash the marc with 
a little boiling water, and evaporate to 13 
quarts ; when cold, strain through flannel^ add 
of rectified spirit, 1 gal., and pour the mixed 
fluids on dried orange peel, 4£ lbs,, and fresh 
lemon peel, 9 lbs, ; macerate for I week, then 
express the liquor in a powerful press, and 
filter through paper. 

b. Gentian and dried orange peel, of each, 
4£ lbs. ; fresh lemon peel, 9 lbs, ; cold distilled 
water, 13 quarts ; rectified spirit* 1 gal, ; ma- 
cerate for 14 or 15 days, with frequent agita- 
tion, then express tbe : liquid, «dd 1 dr. each of 
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the essential oils of lemon and orange, agitate 
well, and filter through, paper. 

c. Gentian, 1£ lb. ; essence of lemon, 1 dr. ; 
essence of orange, £ dr. ; essence of cedrat, 15 
drops ; rectified spirit, 1 quart; cold water, 3 
quarts ; digest for 10 days and filter. 

4. (With BHUBABB ; INEUSUM GENTIAN.® 
ET bhei, Mistuea stomachioa, L.) From 
gentian and rhubarb (bruised), of each, 2 drs. ; 
boiling water, 1 pint; digest 1 hour, and 
strain ; to the cold infusion add of sesquicar- 
bonate of ammonia, 1 dr. An admirable medi- 
cine in dyspepsia, hysteria, loss of appetite, 
constipation, chronic rheumatism, &c. 

Infusion of Gin'ger. Syn. Ginger tea; 
Ineusum zingibeeis, "JL. From the best 
unbleached Jamaica ginger, freshly bruised 
or grated. In flatulence, colic, and indiges- 
tion. 

Infusion of Gin'seng/ Syn. Ginseng tea ; 

INFUSUM GINSENG, I. BADICIS G., L. Prep. 
Ginseng (the root of Panax Schinseng), % oz. ; 
ginger (grated), 1 dr. ; boiling water, 1 pint ; 
macerate 1 hour, then add of cinnamon 
(bruised), | dr. ; infuse for another hour, and 
strain. Ginseng tea, made according to the 
* above formula, has a wonderful reputation in 
China, as a stimulant, restorative, and aphro- 
disiac. In Europe, however, it is merely re- 
garded as an aromatic demulcent. 

Obs. American ginseng (the root of Panax 
guinquefolium) may he substituted for the 
Asiatic product. 

Infusion of Gold'thread. Syn. Ineusum 
cams, L. From the root of Coptis trifolia . 
Bitter, stomachic ; in dyspepsia, and as 
mouth- wash in thrush. 

Infusion of Gua'co. Syn. Ineusum guaco, 
L. From the bruised leaves and stems of 
guaco or huaco (Milcania Guaco\ Sudorific 
and vulnerary ; reputed in South America to 
he a powerful remedy for the bites of venomous 
serpents and for hydrophobia, hut the trials in 
tfiis country do not show it to he of any value 
in such cases. 

Infusion of Guaiac'um. Syn. Compound 
INFUSION OP GUAIACUM, I, OP THE WOODS ; 
INPUSUM GUAIAC^ COMPOSITUM, AQUA BENE- 
DICTA COMPOSITA, L. Prep. (Ph- D. 1826.) 
Guaiacum shavings, 6 oz.; bruised liquorice 
root, 1 oz.; sassafras bark, \ oz.; coriander 
seeds, 3 # drs.; lime water, 96 fi. oz. (say 5 
pints) ; infuse for 2 days, and strain. — Dose. 

3 to 4*fl. oz., twice or thrice a day, in scrofula, 
rheumatism, gout, eruptions, &c. 

Infusionof Gum. Syn. Ineusum aoacib, L. 
From gum acacia and lump sugai^ of each, 2 
oz. ; boiling water, Ijfint ; macerate until dis- I 
solved, then cool, and add of orange-flower 
water, £ fl. oz. A pleasant demulcent in coughs, 
hoarseness, &c. 

Infusion of Hedge Hyssop. Syn. Ineusum 
aEATioxiE, L. Prep. (A. T. Thomson.) 
xtedge hyssop ( Gratiola officinalis ), dried, 2 
to.; boiling water, 8 fi. oz. Cathartic, diu- 
fatic, emetic, and vermifuge. — Dose. 3 to 6 fi. 


drs.; in dropsies, gout, jaundice, &c. See 
Extbact. 

Infusion of Hemlock. Syn. Ineusum conii, 
1. conii macudati, L. Prep . (Guy’s Hosp.) 
Dried leaves of hemlock, and coriander seeds, 
of each, 2 drs. ; boiling water, 8 oz. ; infuse for 
2 hours. Combined with acetate of ammonia, 
tincture of henbane, and syrup of poppies, in 
pulmonary complaints, &c. 

Infusion of Henbane. Syn. Ineusum hy- 
OSCYAMi, L. Prep. 1. From fresh leaves, | 
oz. 5 boiling water, 1 pint. As a lotion for 
painful ulcers, swelled face, &c. 

2. (Compound ; Henbane eomentation ; 
Ineusum hyoscyami compositum, L.— Ra- 
dius.) Henbane leaves, poppy heads, and mal- 
lows, of each, 1 oz. ; boiling water, 2 quarts. 
For painful ulcers, and in facial neuralgia, &c. 

Infusion of Hops. Syn. Hop tea ; Ineusum 
humuli, I. lupuii (Ph. L.), L. Prep. (Ph. 
L.) Hops, 6 drs.; boiling distilled water, 1 
pint ; macerate for 4 hours in a covered vessel 
(press), and strain. Tonic and anodyne. Well- 
hopped mild ale is a good substitute. 

Infusion of Hore'hound. Syn. Hoeehound 
tea; Ineusum maeeubii, L. From the 
leaves; demulcent, pectoral ; a popular remedy 
in coughs, colds, hoarseness, and chest affec- 
tions generally, taken freely. 

Infusion of Horseradish. Syn. Ineusum 
aemoeaclze, L. 1. From horseradish alone. 
Diuretic and stomachic. 

2. (Compound ; Ineusum abmoeaci.® com- 
positum, L. — Ph. L.) Horseradish (sliced) 
and mustard seed (bruised), of each, 1 oz.; 
boiling distilled water, 1 pint ; macerate for 2 
hours in a covered vessel, strain, and add of 
compound spirit of horseradish, I fl. oz. Stimu- 
lant, ^stomachic, and diuretic ; in dropsies, 
paralysis, scurvy, chronic rheumatism, &c. 

Infusion ofHys'sop. Syn. Hyssop tea ; In- 
eusum hyssopi, L. 1. From the leaves of 
Syssopus officinalis (Linn.). Stimulant, stoma- 
chic,^ emmenagogue, and expectorant ; in dys- 
pepsia, flatulency, hysterical affections, &c. ; 
also used by boxers as a wash for black eyes. 

2. (Compound; Ineusum hyssopi com- 
positum, L. — Eatier). Hyssop leaves, 2£drs. ; 
liquorice, 2 drs. ; boiling water, I quart. As a 
demulcent drink in catarrhal affections. 

Infusion of Indian Sarsaparilla. Syn. In- 
eusum hemidesmi, L. From Indian or scented 
sarsaparilla ( Semidesmus Indicus). Dr. Ash- 
bumer orders it to be made with lime water 
(cold); but this plan is seldom followed.— „ 
Dose and uses, same as those of infusion of * 
sarsaparilla, i < 

Infusion of Hon (Bitter). Syn. Ineusum 
pebbi am A bum, L. Prep. (Dr. R E. Griffith.) J 
Iron filings, 3 oz. ; gentian and ginger, of each, 
bruised, I oz. ; orange peel, £• oz. ; strong old 
cider, 1 pint; infuse for a month, frequently 
stirring, and filter. — Dose, § to 1 dr., 3 or 4 
times daily, as a chalybeate tonic.. 

Lifusion of Juniper. Syn. Ineusum juni- 
eebi, I. BACC.E L* 1- From the berries 
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alone. As a stimulant diuretic, in dropsies, 
Ac. 

2. (Compound; Infusum: juniperi com- 
positum, L.) — a. (Guy's Hosp.) Juniper ber- 
ries, 2| oz.; boiling water, 1 pint; to tbe 
strained solution, when cold, add, of compound 
spirit of juniper, 10 fl. drs, ; bitartrate of po- 
tassa, 1 dr. 

b. (Parrish.) Ginger, juniper berries, and 
mustard seed, of each, bruised, & oz. ; horse- 
radish and parsley root, of each, bruised, 1 oz. ; 
cider, 1 quart; infuse, and strain with ex- 
pression. All the above are used in dropsies. 

Infusion of Ki'no. Syn. Infusum kino, L. 
From kino, 5 drs. ; boiling w r ater, 1 pint. In 
diarrhoea, and diluted with 4 or 5 times its 
hulk of water, as an injection in chronic 
gonorrhoea. 

Infusion of lime Flowers. Syn. Linden- 
flower tea; Infusum till®, L. 1. From 
the flowers of the lime or linden tree ( Tilia 
JEJuropced). Antispasmodie, diaphoretic, and 
cephalic. 

2. (Compound; Infusum title compo- 
SItum, L. — Foy.) Chamomiles, linden flowers, 
and orange leaves, of each, 2 drs. ; boiling water, 

1 quart ; infuse, strain, and add of syrup, 2 fl. 
oz. In nervous headaches, &e. The above are 
much used on the Continent. 

Infusion of Lin'seed. Syn. Linseed tea, 
Flaxseed t.; Infusum lini (B. P.), L. 
Prep. (B, P.) Linseed (bruised), 160 grs. ; 
fresh liquorice root (sliced), 60 grs. ; boiling 
distilled water, 10 oz. ; infuse for 4 hours and 
strain. A cheap and useful demulcent in 
pulmonary and urinary irritation ; especially 
in catarrhs, gonorrhoea, Ac. ; ad libitmn. Ur. 
Pereira recommends the addition of ^sliced 
lemon and sugar-candy, to render it* more 
palatable. See Decoction. 

Infusion of Liq'uorice. Syn. Infusum g-ly- 
cyrrhiz®, L. From the fresh root, sliced. 
Demulcent and laxative ; taken ad libitum . 

Infusion of LitTnus. Syn. Infusum lacmt, 
L. Used for its colour, and as a liquid test, 
and to make test-paper. 

Infusion of Lobelia. Syn. Infusum do- 
bell®, I. l. inflat®. From lobelia or Indian 
tobacco. In asthmas chiefly. — JDose. 1 to 2 
table-spoonfuls every half hour, until it occa- 
sions nausea. 

Infusion of Logwood. Syn. Logwood tea; 
Infusum h®matoxyli, L. From logwood 
chips. One of the best remedies known for 
simple diarrhoea arising from weakness; also 
used as a colour and test. See Decoction, ! 
^Extract, Ac. 

; Infusion (Maiden-hair), Syn. .Infusum 
adianti, L. From either common maiden- 
hair (Adiantum eapillus Veneris), or Canadian 
maiden-hair (Adiantum pedatum). They are 
both slightly bitter, aromatic, t and pectoral. 
The infusion forms an excellent demulcent 
drink in catarrhs. 

Infusion of Malanlbo Bark. Syn. Infusum 
CORTICIS madambo, L. Prep. (Ure.) Bark 


(from Croton Malambo), 2 drs. ; boiling water 
1 pint. An aromatic tonic and astringent. 

Infusion of Mallow Flowers. Syn. Infusum 
malv® florum, L. Pectoral and laxative. 
Chiefly used as a test. 

Infusion of Malt. Syn. Malt tea, Sweet 
wort; Infusum bynes, I. malti, L. Pre- 
pared with hot water (165° to 170° Fahr.). 
Demulcent and laxative. A useful drink in 
sore throat, inflammatory fevers, Ac. Some 
persons flavour it with sliced lemon. 

Infusion of Ma"rygold. Syn. Infusum 
calendul®, L. From the flowers of the 
common marygold (Calendula officinalis). Car- 
minative, diaphoretic, and emmenagogue. It 
has been recently recommended in cancerous 
affections, both internally and as a lotion. 
Badras adds syrup of orange peel to flavour it. 

Infusion of Mat'ico. Syn. Infusum mati- 
conis, I. matic®, I. matico, L. 1. From 
the leaves of the matico plant (Artanthe elon- 
gated). Aromatic, hitter, stimulant, and re- 
puted haemostatic; in internal haemorrhages 
and mucous discharges. The Indians of South 
America use it as an aphrodisiac. (Martins.) 

2. (Compound; INFUSUM MATICONIS COM- 
positum, L. — Watmough.) Matico and senna, * 
of each, 2 drs.; boiling water, 1 pint. In 
haemorrhagic and other discharges, piles, Ac. ; 
a wine-glassful repeatedly. 

Infusion of May-weed. Syn . Infusum 
cotul®, L. From the dried flowers of may- 
weed or stinking chamomile (Anthemis cotula ). 
Bitter, stomachic, and diaphoretic; in large 
doses, emetic and sudorific; chiefly in hy- 
sterical affections, scrofula, Ac. 

Infusion of Mea'dow Eue, Syn. Infusum 
thalictri flavi, L. From the herb meadow 
rue (Thalictrum flavum ). In hydrophobia, 
taken plentifully. 

Infusion of Milfoil. Syn. Yarrow tea; 
Infusum mixlefolii, L. In dropsies, and 
as a fomentation to bruises. See Extract, 
Ac. 

Infusion of Mint. Syn. Mint tea. 1., 
(Ph.D. — Infusum menth® simplex.) From 
the dried leaves of green or spearmint. Carmi- 
native and stomachic ; chiefly used as a vehicle 
for other medicines. A wine-glassful ad libi- 
tum. 

2. (Compound ; Infusum menth® comfosi- 
tum.) To mint tea 6 fl. oz., add of oil of 
spearmint, 3 drops, previously triturated with 
lump sugar, 2 drs., and dissolved in compound 
tincture of cardamoms, | fl. oz* A useful 
remedy in^olic, flatulence, Ac.; as the last. 

Infusion of Mu'dar. Syn. Infusion of 

MUDAR-BARK; INFUSUA? CORTICIS MUDARIS, 
L. From the root hark of Calotropis gigantea. 
Besembles infusion of ipecacuanha,— Dos#. 1 
to 3 teaspoonfuls, as an alterative; a wine- 
glassful as an emetie. In the East Indies it 
is highly esteemed in epilepsy, hysteria, 
syphilis, convulsions, and vailouS spasmodic 
diseases. , 1 „ 

Infusion of Nei/tle Seed. InfusuM 
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traTicJE smimjM, L. Prep. (Garde.) Seed freely, either alone or combined with a little 
of common nettle ( Cfrtica dioica ), 2£ drs. ; sweet spirit of nitre. 

inf u f e 3 hours, strain, Infusion of Peach leaves. Syn. Inpesem 

and add of syrup, 2 fl. oz. Astringent, diure- peesicje, I. p. podii, L. Prep. (Pereira 1 

v '• o t Peach leaves (dried), £■ oz. ; boiling water, 1 

Xntusion of Nux Vomica. Syn. Inpesem pint; macerate an hour, and strain.— Dose 
Nircis Yomioje, L. Prep. (Hosp. P.) Nux 1 to 2 table-spoonfuls, twice or thrice a day • 
vomica (ground or rasped), 1 dr. ; boiling water, to allay irritation of the bladder and urethra* 
X pint; digest 3. hours, and strain. It must be and as a vermifuge. * 

taken with caution, and the effects watched. Pectoral Infusion. Syn. Inpesem peoto 
BXIEA0T > Vo “°A. and Steyoh- eaxe, L. Prep. (H*pfp.) Linseed (brS 
. f oz. ; coltsfoot leaves, £ oz. : liauoricfi rnnf 

Musion of Orange Peel. Syn. Ineesem (sliced) and poppy-heads, of each, \ oz * boil 

ATOANTH, B. P. Prep. 1. Dried bitter orange ing water, 1 pint ; digest two hours, and strain 
P fvL 0 ?* ° z -5 filing water, 20 oz.; In cougbs, colds, hoarseness, &c., accompanied 

mfuse for 15 minutes, and strain.— Dose. 1 to with a dose of aperient medicine. See Species 

£ OZ. .Bitter arm ft-f.rvmaAVnA SUn. -uvxjhOj 


2 oz. Bitter and stomachic. fa * ° ee * PE0IES > 

2. (Compound ; Infesttm atjeantu — Ph. infusion of Pennyroy'al. Syn Pewwv 

E ^ 1 A COMPOSMEM-Ph L & D„ L.) EOYAL TEA; INPUSTO PULEG-II, I.' MENtS 

S rh * T ^ Bn ? d blfcter orange PTrLE<m > L - A popular remedy for nausea 
5? e \ fresh lemon peei, 2 drs.; cloves flatulence, colds, hooping-cough, hysterical 

(bruised), .1 dr. ; boiling distilled water. 1 nint : affentinns- — £>_. 


(bruised), .1 dr. ; boiling distilled water, 1 pint ; 
macerate for 15 minutes in a covered vessel, 
and strain. 


jy, ,. ' , , ' © '-'-'“©“7 ±1 VDOGALUiU. 

affections, obstructed menstruation, &c. 
Infusion of Peppermint. Syn. Peppermint 

TEA; INEESEM MENTHA PIPEEITiE, L. Ijx 


x /T> 1 , T\ N T\ • j , , t ’ AJNJ)U6um MENTHIE PIPEEITiE, L. In 

a* W peel > 3 drs -‘ Hatnlence, colie, griping, &c., and as a vehicle 

cloves, dr. ; boiling water, £ pint; macerate for other medicines. 

half an hour. An agreeable stomachic. It Infusion of Periwinkle. Syn. Infusm: 

SedS emP “ a 6 fOT ° ther Mhobh, L. Prom the leaves of lesser 
e ,/?pv -p. . _ periwinkle (Vinca minor). Astringent and 

P ‘^A. D f^ d bltter orasge peel, cut tonic; in diarrhoea, dysentery, f c . Mr 
mall, £ oz. ; fresh lemon peel, 120 grs.; cloves Weathers employs it in passive hsemorrhfloZ 
(bruised), 60 grs.; boiling water, 20 oz. In- and others have recommended it as an external 
fuse for 1.5 minutes, and strain.-^. 1 to tonic applied to the 

o /a j, , n relaxation of the genitals, &c. 

d. (Concentrated Compound; Ineesem ae- Infusion of Persim'-mon t*—* 

EMTII concenibatom, I. a. com. coiio., L.) BEEsiMMOKis, L. Prom the bark of versim 
— ®. Seville orange peel (dried), Si lbs.; fresh mon (Piospuros Virainiana 1 

S-iaast i'Z$ 5 X£“g& m . 

{iKjss^tiiTisa.^ ttis^mSsferir- 
ISSiS A* C-SE * 1 

fft’iwisas 

ferable) preparation t’n °W is x to 2 table-spoonfuls. 


v. , . -i — ''““'•'•‘3 oiLULuaj.- i pre- 

lerabie) preparation to the compound inee- 

SION OE OEANOE PEED.— Ph. L. • 


2. (Compound; Iotttsum spiam® com- 
PosiTUM,.!. s. OEM SENNA, L.— EUis.) Pink. 


Infusion of Parei'ra." Syn. Inettsitm pa rcTFZr ®' 01 ™ o T nA ’ h —' EUis ') Knk - 
EBES^ (Ph. E. & D.), L P BEAVA: L Prev manna l\ -r f “ nel seed > 3 ^S.; 

I P h - ?•> . Velvet lea f O" pareira'brava root, “wgLsfol toa^hiM ?"* } pfat T?°! fc 

i«! Mae'.Jl'X iiT'mi.S' iS’ SSI*”.) I- 'imiib.’™” ' 

CTS £ E? 

responding preparation of the Ph. L. will be monia P fI gatl J® ; c °Ws, pleurisy, pneu- 
found among the Decoctions. vXblet, : ui^ - a g ^ Bi 8 elow > « » a 

Infusion of Parsley Boot. Syn Inpusuw TV,fn - “ uld „ to ? i le . 5 * 11<i stimulant. 

Mtboseiini, L. Prom the root of ^rZn ,^* 1 of Po “ on-oai. Syn. Infesum 
parsey Aromatic, fi £w^T^. L ’ Fr ^ ^ ^ 

aperient. It has been highly recommeSS JT ^ poison-oak (Shm tomeo- 

Chapman and othem fn dropsy “n the 
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Infusum papaveeis, L. From poppy-heads 
(capsules of Papaver somniferum). Soothing, 
anodyne. Sweetened with honey, it is a popu- 
lar remedy for tickling cough, restlessness, &c. ; 
also used hot, as an embrocation, in painful 
tumours, inflammations, &c. See Infusion of 
Bed Poppy. 

Infusion of Pur'ging Flax. Syn. Infusum 
lini cathartici, L. From the dried leaves 
of purging flax ( Linum catharticum ). Ca- 
thartic. The dose should be repeated at in- 
tervals of an hour or an hour and a half, until 
it operates. 

Infusion of Quas'sia. Syn. Quassia tea ; 
Infusum quassias (B. P., Ph. L. E. & D.), L. 
Prey. 1. (B. P.) Quassia, in chips, 60 grs. ; 
cold distilled water, 10 oz. ; infuse for half an 
hour, and strain. — Pose. 1 to 2 oz. 

2. (Ph. L.) Quassia (sliced), 40 grs. ; boiling 
distilled water, 1 pint ; infuse for 2 hours in a 
covered vessel, and strain. 

3. (Ph. E.) Quassia, 1 dr. ; boiling water, 
1 pint. 

4. (Ph. D.) Quassia (rasped), 1 dr. ; boiling 
water, 8$ fl. oz. 

5. (Ph. U. S.) Quassia, 2 drs. ; cold water, 
16 fl. oz. ; macerate for 12 hours, and strain. 
As a bitter tonic, in loss of appetite, dyspepsia, 
&o. ; either combined with alkaline carbonates 
or ehalybeates. Sweetened with moist sugar 
or honey, it forms a common f£y-water or 

FLY-POISON. 

6. (Compound; Infusum: quassia com- 
positum, L. — Ellis.) Quassia, serpentary, and 
dried orange peel, of each, £ oz. ; boiling water, 
1 pint. A stimulant stomachic. 

Infusion of Bed Cab'bage. Syn. Infusion 
OF blue cabbage. Used as a colour, and to 
make test-paper. It will not keep Without 
the addition of about l-10th of its weight of 
rectified spirit. 

Infusion of Bed Pop'py. Syn. Bed-poppy 
tea ; Infusum rhceados, L. From the petals 
of the red or corn poppy. Anodyne and pec- 
toral. Sweetened with sugar or honey, it is a 
popular remedy in catarrhal affections ; but the 
use of this, as well as of infusion of poppy- 
heads, should be accompanied by a dose of 
aperient medicine. 

Infusion of Bhat'any. Syn. Infusum 
xramebl® (B. P.), Infusum rbatanle, I. 
KRAMERL35 (Ph. L. & D.), L. Prey. 1. (B. P.), 
Bhatany, bruised, 1 oz. ; boiling distilled 
water, 20 oz. ; infuse 1 hour, and strain. — Dose. 
1 to 2 oz» 

2. (Ph. L.) Bhatany root, 1 oz.; boiling 
J‘ distilled water, 1 pint ; macerate for 4 hours 

in a covered vessel, and strain. 

3. (Ph. D.) Bhatany, oz. ; boiling water, 
9 fl. oz.; macerate I hour, and strain. A- 
stringent and tonic ; chiefly in chronic 
diarrhoea. 

4. (Concentrated ; Infusum krameri® 
CGNCENTRATUM, L.) From 8 times the usual 
quantity of ingredients, as infusion on cas- 
CAEILLA. 


Infusion of Bhododen'dron. Syn. Infusum 
ehododendei, L. From the leaves of yellow 
rhododendron ( Rhododendron chrysantJmm }, a 
oz.j boiling water, f pint. Highly recom- 
mended by Pallas and Koelpin in gout, chronic 
rheumatism, and syphilis. It has marked nar- 
cotic properties. 

Infusion of Bhubarb. Syn. Infusum ejecei 
(B. P., Ph. L. E. & D,), L. Prey. 1. (B. P.) 
Bhubarb (in thin slices, 1 oz. ; boiling distilled 
water, 40 oz. ; infuse for 1 hour, and strain. 
— Dose. 1 to 2 oz. 

2. (Ph. L.) Bhubarb (sliced), 3 drs. ; boil- 
iug distilled water, 1 pint; macerate for 2 
hours in a covered vessel, and strain. 

3. (Ph. D.) Bhubarb, 2 drs. ; boiling water, 

9 fl. oz . ; macerate 1 hour. 

4. (Ph. E.) Bhubarb (in coarse powder), 

1 oz.; boiling water, 18 fl. oz.; infuse for 12 
hours, add of spirit of cinnamon, 2 fl. oz. ; and 
strain through linen or calico. Stomachic and 
purgative; along with neutral salts or aro- 
matics. 

Ohs. The infusion of the Ph. E., being fully 
double as strrong as that of the Ph. L. & D., 
must be taken in proportionate doses. 

5. (Concentrated; Infusum bhei concen-* 
teatum, L.) — a . Rhubarb (in coarse powder), 

10 oz. ; rectified spirit, 1 pint ; cold distilled 
water, 1 quart ; digest 10 days, with frequent 
agitation, then express the liquor, and filter it; 
or proceed by the method of displacement. 

b. Rhubarb, 3 lbs. 5 oz. ; cold distilled water, 

11 pints ; rectified spirit, 5-| pints ; as the last. 

Ohs. 1 fl. dr. of either of the above, added 

to 7 fl. drs. of water, forms 1 fl. oz. of liquid, 
resembling, and in many points preferable to, 
the infusion of the Ph. L. The above is the 
only «w ay a fine, rich-coloured, and transparent 
concentrated preparation can be made, that 
will keep well. Should it not prove perfectly 
limpid, it may he clarified in the way already 
mentioned. 

6. (Alkaline; Infusum rhei alealinum, 
I. r. cum potass^*, L. — Copland.) Bhubarb, 

2 drs.; carbonate of potassa, 1 dr.; boiling 
water, \ pint ; macerate for 4 hours, strain, and 
add of tincture of cinnamon, \ fl. oz. In dys- 
pepsia, acidity, hearthbum, &c. 

Infusion of Bo'ses, Syn. Infusum eos m, L. 
1. (Simple.) From the petals of red roses. Used 
as colouring and for a test ; mixed with vinegar 
and sweetened with honey, it forms a popular 
gargle in sore throat. 

2. (Compound; INFUSUM ROSiE-— Ph. E„ 
I. ROSAS C QMF OSITUM — P h. I/., I. R. ACIBUM — 

B< P., Ph. D.) Prey. — a . Red rose petals 
(broken up), 1 oz. ; dilute sulphuric acid, i oz. ; 
boiling distilled water, 40 oz. ; infuse for half 
an hour with the acid and water, and strain- 
— Dose. 1 to 2 oz. 

1. (Ph. L.) Petals of the red or damask 
rose (dried and pulled asunder)* 3 drs. ; boil- 
ing water, 1 pint; mix, and add of dilute 
sulphuric acid, 1£ fl. dr. ; macerate for 2 hours, 
strain off the liquor, and; dissolve hi it white 
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sugar, 6 drs. The Edinburgh, form is nearly 
similar. 

c . (Ph. D.) Petals, 2 drs.; boiling water, 
| pint ; infuse 1 hour, strain, and add of dilute 
sulphuric acid, 1 fl. dr. 

Qbs, A vessel of glass or stoneware should 
be used to make the infusion in, as metallic 
vessels injure the colour of the liquid, and are 
also attacked by the acid. The best plan is to 
add the dilute sulphuric acid to the water be- 
fore pouring it on the leaves. The infusion 
may be squeezed out of the leaves with the 
hands. 

The compound ineusion o e eoses is prin- 
cipally used as a vehicle for sulphate of quinine, 
saline purgatives, and some other medicines. 
It is astringent and refrigerant, and, when 
diluted with water, forms a pleasant drink in 
febrile disorders, phthisical sweats, haemor- 
rhages, diarrhoea, &c. It also makes a very 
usefttl astringent gargle. — Dose. 1 to 4 fl. oz. ; 
either alone or diluted with water. It is in- 
compatible with the alkalies and earths, and 
their carbonates and bicarbonates. 

3. (Concentrated ; Ineusum eos® con- 
CENTeatum, L.) — a. Rose petals, 10 oz. ; 
"boiling distilled water, 3 pints; infuse for 2 
hours, with frequent agitation, express the 
liquid, strain through a ‘clean hair sieve, and 
add of dilute sulphuric acid, 4£ fl. oz. ,* after 
agitation for 5 or 6 minutes, and repose for 2 
or 3 hours, decant the clear portion, and filter 
through paper supported on calico ; next, dis- 
solve in the liquid 1£ lb. of the finest white 
sugar, broken up into small lumps, but per- 
fectly free from dust and dirt; lastly, pour the 
infusion into clean, stoppered, green-glass bot- 
tles, and, as much as possible, keep them from 
the light, and in a cool place. 

b . Rose petals, 3£ lbs.; boiling water, 2 galls. ; 
diluted sulphuric acid, 24 fl. oz. ; finest white 
sugar, 6 1 lbs. ; as the last. 

c. The same quantity of dilute sulphuric acid 

and cold water, as before ; mix, and infuse the 
rose leaves in the liquid Tor 48 hours, then 
express, filter, and add the sugar. Product 
very fine, and keeps well without becoming 
gelatinous. • 

Ob* . This preparation is 8 times *as strong 
as that of the Ph. L, (2, a). Great care should 
be taken that the utensils are perfectly clean, 
especially the press, if one is employed; and 
earthenware glazed with lead should be avoided. 
The pressing should also be conducted as 
rapidly as possible, to avoid the colour being 
injured by the iron. Clean wrought iron does 
not readily injure the colour of infusion of roses 
before the addition ofrthe acid. When the last 
formula is adopted, strong pressure of the 
leaves with the hands can alone be safely had 
recourse to. If the infusion does not filter . 
quite dear though paper, it should be set 
aside for a few days, when, in general, it will 
be found to filter more readily and satisfactorily, 
Shcmia it be wanted for immediate sale, the 
addition of the whites of 2 or 3 eggs, diluted 


with 2 or 3 ounces of water, followed by vio- 
lent agitation of the liquid for a few minutes, 
and repose for an hour or two, will usually 
render it ‘fine/ when it may be either decanted, 
or filtered should it require it. It will now 
pass rapidly through ordinary filtering paper, 
and at once run clear. 

Inf usion of Rue. Syn. Rue tea ; Ineusum 
but®, L. Carminative, antispasmodic, emme- 
nagogue, and vermifuge. It is a popular and 
useful remedy in flatulent colic, infantile con- 
vulsions, epilepsy, hysteria, suppressed menstru- 
ation, &c. 

Infusion of Sage. Syn. Sage tea ; In- 
eusum sat Vi®, L. 1. From the leaves of 
common garden sage. Carminative and ■ sto- 
machic. In flatulence and dyspepsia, and 
diluted with water as a drink, to lessen the 
night sweats in phthisis and fever, and to stop 
the secretion of milk after weaning. 

2. (Compound; Ineusum salvi® compo- 
situm, L. — Ellis.) Sage and boneset, of each, 
| oz. ; cascarilla, 1 dr. ; boiling water, pint ; 
infuse until cold. A wine-glassful every 3 or 
4 hours in hectic fever. 

Infusion of Sarsaparilla. Syn. Ineusum 

SABZ®, I. SAESAPAEILL® (Ph. IJ. S.), L. 1. 
From the bruised root. Dr. Hancock adds 
£ fl. dr. of hydrochloric acid to each pint of 
the water employed, as a menstruum, by which, 
he says, the efficacy of the infusion is greatly 
increased. At St. George's Hospital a little 
liquorice root and solution of potassa is added 
for the same purpose. 

2. (Compound; Ineusum sabsapabiuu® 
compositum, L. — Ph. D. 1826.) Sarsa- 
parilla root (washed clean with a little cold 
water, and sliced), 1 oz. ; lime water (cold), 
16 fl. <jl. ; macerate for 12 hours, and strain. 
Inferior to the simple infusion, since both 
earths and alkalies lessen the solvent action 
of water on sarsaparilla. Use of both the 
above, similar to that of the decoction. 

Infusion of Sassafras. Syn. Sassaeeas 
TEA; Ineusum sassaeeas, L. From sassafras 
chips. Alterative, stimulant, and sudorific ; a 
popular remedy in various cutaneous, rheumatic, 
scrofulous, and syphilitical affections. Hufe- 
land recommends the addition of a little liquo- 
rice root. 

Infusion of Say'ine. Syn. Savine tea; 
Ineusum SABIN®, L. Drep. (Pereira.) Fresh 
savine leaves or herb, 1 dr. ; boiling water, 8 
fl. oz. ; infuse in a covered vessel. Stimulant* 
emmenagogue, and vermifuge; in chlorosis, 
and suppressed menstruation depending on a 
torpid action of the uterine vessels ; in chronic 
rheumatism, worms, &c. — Dose. 1 to. 2 table- 
spoonfuls, cautiously administered. 

Infusion of Saxifrage. Syn. Saxiebage 
tea; Ineusum pimpinell®, L. From the 
root of burner saxifra Saxifraga). 

Astringent; in diarrhoea, and externally as a 
•wash to remove freckles. 1 ; 

Infusion of Scutella"ria. Syn, Ineusum sorer-, 
teliabi®, L. Drep, ()0r. Spalding.) Dried 
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herb of Scutellaria lateriflora, in nowdpr 

|».^$«aL E i lziS s ?i 

T’/p^ 1 to2 oz 

TO dif Sene £ a snake-root (bruised - ) 
10 drs. ; boiling water, 1 pint: infuse Z a 
h T/S a covered vessel, and strain. 

water s fli r ° ot > * oz - filing 

Sretic li° f timulant ^ ^Pectorant, and 
muretic,. either alone or combined with am- 

tjbact/ &£. catarrhs > &c * See ^coonow, Ex- 

Infusion of Sen'na. Syn. Senna tea * In- ■ 

PTJSUM SENNAS (B. P., Pfi E 1 

j*®* (^- l. & D.) L ii? T ; B p; ! 

1 °l'> S^ger, sliced, 30 grs.; boiled \ 

(brubedf i scruples 6 ; 11 boil i ng wttV ffe < 
= ate for an hour in a co^sKd H 

3, (Pb. E.) Senna, I| oz. ; ginger, 4scrun * 
boU'ng waten pint. (SeeNlll^" e. 
, ; H\) Senna, £ oz . ; ginger i dr • fi 

boiling water, * pint. Purgative. 4z>o J 1 tn I tl 

i’TtSft 14 v u T Uy given in ' doses 

Sf 1 * H. oz ■’ coaib med with 3 to 6 drs. of J 
Epsom salts, or other saUne purgative under tl 
the name of ‘black deauoht’ oirive ’ nnder ft 

infusion is very apt to snoil in a;! 
warm weather, to prevent which Mr Smii™ 1 
recommends the addition of I gr. ofn^ate of I! 
potass a to each ounce. I 

5. (Concentrated ; Infusum: sebm con- ™ 
CENtbatum, h.)~a. Senna, 2 lbs. 1 oz S JH 
water, 1 quart, macerate for 12 hours, fee- l f, 

Kauor y ^ l S m ? witb a s tici, and express the 1 S 
hquor; to the ‘marc/ add of tepid water H L. 
pint, repeat the maceration fo /3 hours, Lnd coi 
again exoress thA li rniftn Yxrl+-li ~ 1 * I 


’ 7 lbs.; unbleached Jamaica ennnvi* /a , 

T bruised), 3 lbs. ; rectified spirit^wa^l 

th^fl^I'^L^ 06 ^ 6 for 14 da Js, press out 
the fluid, filter, and set it asid^ ; f! 

corked bottle ; then take of good East Inr)*" 

■ 5Macarair;iS 

araxcis,-,! 

quent agitation with a wooden spatuk • w-' 
JCcMn cold 

iisiisi 

obtained from the iexa 


f~7 maceration tor 3 hours, and 

J= ain ex ? ress ? th ® bquor with powerful pres- 
.ure; mix the infusions, and alter 2 hours’ 

t CiST the ^17 P ortio “> 311(1 evaporate 
,f aS , P osslble . by steam or a chloride 

il° d ir kafb. until it measures li pint; 
iour this into a strong bottle, and when 
.earty cold, add of rectified spirit, * pbt“ 
rrnsed gmger, 3i oz.; macerate a week with 
tequent agitation, and after repose for a few 
‘£!“"‘ ille cle31 - portion, and add dilute 

Sj a S' S ’ *° ^ the WMe 

;^J rake ) 8 t l“ es tbe quantity of senna and 

: snkcement ed “ 4h ® i ’ h -. L -> P at *bem into a 
.splacement apparatus, either alone or mixed 

rii clean washed sand, and transmit water 
uted with ithpart of rectified spirTthTough 

obteTned“ ntd ^ PTOI>er 1 uantit y of infusion 

(Wholesale.) Alexandrian senna (best). 


a i 7 z e r%ztz\t he 

™. rtand for a week d whe 0 n the r cle nd all ?' ved to 

,r SifSr*" 1 “• (”i"S 

’’ 5 Thopfecedingformute are at present 

2 s: 

3 f excellpnf r,C p l ^ ucta . ot the whole are 

3 weu - Th® last one, li"prep a mfensTf 

* f ttna with hot water is a ut tf T f 

, lortion e om e 0? f aQdin P’ from "bich the' last 
i cultv Th? in ^ si0u 1S obtained with diffi. 

• l'fl^dr. addld to 7 ? ^ d ’ of wli *h 

a t n ca to 7 fi. drs. of pure water forms 

lfl.cz. ot a preparation precisely similar in 

! ?0Hp C -te Mtle " 10 the ™ 

; From the extreme bulkiness of senna it 
has become a practice wjfch certain mmin* 

1 cipled druggists to employ oniy i or 4 .™?^: 

1 proper quantity of that druJ and to .a? 
burnt sugar or treacle to brtog up tht ^ 

Smbn 8 “f i . colour ' 3nd alkaline sol^on of 
gamboge to impart the nece-isarv rm™** 

quality. COUOBKIBATED INFUSION OrtlTO 

as generally met with, is neariy woS« 
This _anse f from either the employment of 
inferior seima, or the destruction of to Teti ™ 

9 nrl U 01 £lf’ Z tke len = th ftned exposure to heat 
and atmospheric oxygen during its man^fc! 

CAJF E i V L < w7p 1! \ oust 

coffee (ground)' 1 dr 7 ’^ hni ?^ 2 dra - 5 .'J , <toted 

milt, of each W f SI md bot 

\f A , e ■ a * cz.; infuse for 12 hours 
! ( 4 0 * &ud strain. Eor an adult » ha f >1 

in the morning fasting. ' 40 be Ukm 
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b. (Guersand and Blake.) Senna, 10 to 30 
grs. (according^ to age); hot coffee and hot 
milk, at will; infuse, and when cold, strain, 
and sweeten it with sugar, q. s. As a purge 
for children. 

7. (With lemon juice ; Ineusum senn® 
LIMONIATUM, L.) From senna, 1£ oz. ; fresh 
lemon peel, 1 oz.'; lemon juice, 1 fl. oz. ; boiling 
water, 16 fl. oz, ; infuse. 

8. (With RHUBARB; INEUSUM SENM ET 
B.HEI, L. — Ellis.) Senna, 6 drs. ; manna, 1 oz. ; 
rhubarb and cardamoms, of each (bruised), 
2 drs. ; boiling water, 1 pint ; infuse 1 hour 
and strain. 

9. (With TAMARINDS ; INEUSUM SENNJ3 
COMPOSITUM — Ph. E., SeNN® CUM TAMA- 
bindis, L — Pb. E.) Senna, 3 drs. ; tamarinds, 
1 oz.; coriander seeds, 1 dr.; sugar, £ oz.; 
(if brown, 1 oz.) ; boiling water, 8 fl. oz. ; in- 
fuse for 4 hours, with agitation, and then 
strain through calico. Pleasanter than the 
ordinary infusion of senna. 

10. (With TABTAB ; INEUSUM SENN® TAB- 
tabizatum, L.) From senna, 1£ oz. ; cori- 
ander seeds, 4 drs.; cream of tartar, 2 drs.; 
boiling water, 16 fl. oz. 

- Infusion of Seripentary. Syn. Ineusum 
SEBPentari® (B. P., Ph. L. & E.), L. Prep. 

1. (B. P.) Serpentary, bruised, 1 oz. ; boiling 
distilled water, 40 oz.; infuse 2 hours, and 
strain. — Dose. 1 to 2 oz. 

2. (Ph. L.) Serpentary or Virginian snake- 
root, £ oz. ; boiling distilled water, 1 pint ; 
macerate for 4 hours in a closed vessel, and 
strain. The form of the Ph. E, is similar. As 
a stimulating expectorant and diaphoretic ; in 
chronic catarrhs, low fevers, agues, &e. 

3. (Compound ; Ineusum sereentaei® 
COMpositum, L. — Guy’s Hosp.) Virginian 
snake-root and contrayerya, of ea^h, 5 drs.; 
boiling water, 1 pint ; macerate 2 hours, strain, 
and when cold add of tincture of serpentary, 2 
fl. oz. As the last. 

Infusion of Simaru'ba, Syn. Ineusum si- 
MABUBiE (B. P., Ph. E. & 4).), L, Prep. l t 
(B. P.) Simaruba, bruised, 3 drs.; boiling: 
water, 1 pint; infuse 2 hours, and strain, — 
Dose. 1 to 2 oz. a 

2. (Ph. E. & Ph. L. 1836.) Back of the 
bitter simaruba or mountain damsou, 3 drs. ; 
boiling water, 1 pint ; macerate 2 hours, and 
strain. 

3. (Ph. D.) Simaruba bark, 2 drs. ; boiling 

water, *9 fl. oz. Tonic, and, in large doses, 
emetic; in chronic diarrhoea and dysentery, 
either alone or combined with opium ; and in 
agues, dyspepsia, &c. * 

4 (Compound; IstpusuM simaruba com- 
pos itum, L. — Foy.) Simaruba bark and 
wormwood, of eacb, 2 drs. ; boiling water, 1 
pint; infuse for 15 minutes, strain, and add 
of syrup of gentian, 1 fl. oz. In agues and 
dyspepsia. 

Infusion of Slip'pery Ehn. Syn. Ineusum 
ULMI (Ph. IT. S.), I. u. euly®, L. Prep. 
(Flu U. S.) Inner bark of slippery elm ( Ulmus 


fulo a), 1 oz. ; boiling water, 16 fl. oz. ; infuse 
for 2 hours, and strain. Demulcent. 

Infusion of Soap-wort. Syn. Ineusum sa- 
ponari®, L. Prom soap-wort root ( Saponana 
officinalis ). Aperient and demulcent; also 
reputed alterative and antisyphilitic. 

Infusion of Southernwood. Syn. South- 
ernwood tea ; IneuSUM abrotani, L. . From 
the herb southernwood or old man (Absinthium 
AJbrotanum). Antispasmodic, tonic, and ver- 
mifuge ; in hysteria, difficult and painful men- 
struation, worms, &e. 

Stinfulant Infusion. Syn. Ineusum stimu- 
BANS, L. Prep. (Dr. Paris.) Black mustard 
seed (bruised) and dittander, of each, £ oz. ; 
boiling water, 16 fl. oz, ; macerate for 1 hour, 
strain, and when cold add of spirit of sal- 
volatile, 1 fl. dr. ; spirit of pimento, £ fl. oz. 
— Dose. 2 table- spoonfuls, 3 times a day ; in 
palsy. 

Infusion of Stinging Hellebore, Syn. IN- 
EUSUM HELLEBORI E<®TIDI, D. Prep. (Wood- 
ville.) Dried leaves of setter- wort or JPellebo- 
ms fcetidum, £ dr. (or green herb, 2 drs.) ; 
boiling water, 16 fl. oz. ; macerate 1 hour, and 
strain. Aperient and vermifuge ; and emetic, 
in large doses. It is chiefly used against the 
large round worms of children and females, 
taken fasting. 

Infusion of Snc'cory. Syn. Chicory tea ; 
Ineusum chicobii, L, From the dried root. 
Aperient, deobstruent, and tonic ; either alone 
or sweetened with honey or sugar. 

Infusion of Sweet Flag. Syn. Calamus 

TEA, SWEET-ELAG T. ; INEUSUM ACOBI, I. 

calami abomatici, L. An aromatic stimu- 
lant, tonic, and stomachic. See Sweet Flag-, 

Infusion of Tamarinds. Syn. Ineusum 
tamamndi, B. Cooling and laxative ; in sore 
throat, febrile affections, &e., taken ad libitum. 
See Ineusion oe Senna. 

Infusion of Tarisy. Syn. Tansy tea; In- 
eusum tanaceti, L. From the dried herb, 
or the green herb, using double the quantity. 
Aromatic, hitter, tonic, and vermifuge. 

Infusion of Tar. Syn. Tab water, Tab 
tea ; Ineusum picis liquid.®, Aqua p. l. 
(Ph. D.), L. Prep. 1, (Bishop Berkeley.) 
Wood tar, 1 quart; cold water, 1 gal.; stir 
with a stick for 15 minutes, then allow the 
| tar to subside, strain, and keep it in well- 
stoppered jars. 

2. (Ph. D.) As the last. Taken to the 
extent of a pint daily in chronic catarrhal and 
nephritic affections; also used as a lotion in 
chronic cutaneous diseases, especially those of 
the scalp in children. See Decoction, 

Infusion of Taraxacum. See Ineusion oe 
Dandelion. 

Infusion of Tobacco. Syn. Tobacco water ; 
Ineusum tabaci, L. Prep . (Ph, D. 1826.) 
Tobacco leaves, 1 dr, ; boiling water, 16 fl. oz, ; 
macerate for an hour* Used for enemas; in 
strangulated hernia, obstinate coho, &c., ob- 
serving not to administer more than one half 
at a time ; also as a wash to ME pedicoli. 

' ' " 
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Infusion, Ton'ic. See Infusions of Ca- 
lumba, Cascarilla, Gentian, &c,, also Mix- 
tubes. 

Infusion of Trefoil. See Infusion of 
Bucebean. 

Infusion of Tulip-tree Bark. Syn. Infusum 
liriqdendri, L. From the bark of the tulip 
tree ( Liriodendron tutipifera ). Diaphoretic, 
stimulant, stomachic, and tonic ; in dyspepsia, 
fevers, &c.; also used to flavour liquors. 

Infusion of Turmeric. Syn. Infusum cur- 
CUMJ2, L. Used as a test and to prepare test- 
paper. When required for keeping, about l-7th 
of its volume of rectified spirit must be added. 

Infusion of Valerian. Syn. Infusum va- 
lerian® (B. L., Ph. L. & D.), L. Prep. 1. (B. P.) 
Valerian, bruised, 120 grs. ; boiling distilled 
water, 10 oz.; infuse 1 hour and strain. — Dose. 
1 to 2 oz. 

2. (Ph. L.) Valerian root, i oz. ; boiling dis- 
tilled water, 1 part ; infuse for an hour in a 
covered vessel, and strain. 

3. (Ph. D.) Valerian, 2 drs. ; boiling water, 
9 fl. oz. Antispasmodie and nervine ; in hys- 
teria, hypochondriasis, epilepsy, and low fevers. 

4 (Compound ; Infusum valerian.® com- 
positum, L.) Yellow cinchona bark, 1 oz. ; 
valerian, £ oz. ; boiling water, 1 pint; as 
before. In debilitated nervous habits. 

Infusion of Vanilla. Syn. Vanilla tea; 
Infusum vanilljb, L. Prep. Vanilla, 1£ dr. ; 
boiling water, 1 pint. A stimulant antispasr* 
modic ; in hysteria, rheumatism, anaphrodisia, 
&c. ,* but chiefly used as a flavouring for 
liqueurs, confectionery, Ac. 

Infusion of Vittie Vayr. Syn. Vittie vayr 
tea ; Infusum vetiveri®, L. From the 
roots of Andropogon muricatus (vetiyer, 
vittie vayr, or cusous). Antispasmodie, 
diaphoretic, and stimulant, and, when warm, 
diaphoretic and emmenagogue ; in rheumatism, 
gout, slight febrile cases, &c.; and as a pro- 
phylactic of cholera. See Essence. 

Infusion of Wall-pellitory. Syn. Infusum 
PAREETARiiE, L. From the dried herb ( Park - 
taria officinalis). Aperient, diuretic, and pec- 
toral; in asthmas, dropsies, calculous affec- 
tions, &c. 

Infusion ofWal'nut Leaves, Syn. Walnut- 
leaf tea; Infusum luglandis, L. From 
the fresh leaves of the common walnut (Juglans 
regia) ; also from Die inner wood-bark, and the 
green rind of thermit. See Decoction and 
Extract. 

Infusion of Water-fen'nel. Syn. Infusum 
pkellandri, L. Prep. (Bird.) Seeds of 
water-fennel, 5 drs.; boiling water, 1 pint, 
— Dose . 3 to 4 fl. drs., to check excessive ex- 
pectoration. 

Infusion of Whortleberry. Syn. Infusum 
uvje URSI, L. With alkalies, henbane, or 
opium, in diseases of the urinary organs ; and 
with sulphuric acid and foxglove, in affections 
of the lungs. See Decoction and Extract. 

Dote. — Infusum Uvse Ursi of the Brit. Phar- 
macopoeia, 


Infusion of Wild- cherry Bark. Syn. Infu- 
sum PRUNI Virginian® (Ph. U. S.), L. Prep. 
(Ph. U. S.) Wild cherry-tree bark (Prmms 
Virginiana or Gerasus Serotina) ) | oz. ; cold 
water, 16 fl. oz. ; infuse 24 hours, and strain. 
A valuable tonic and febrifuge. Wild-cherry 
bark also exercises a sedative action on the 
circulatory and nervous system, and is much 
used in America in a variety of diseases. 

Infusion of Wild Ginger. Syn. Infusum 
asari Canadensis, L. From the root of wild 
ginger or Canada snake-root (Asarum Cana- 
dense). A warm stimulant diaphoretic; in 
the same eases as infusion of Virginian 
SNAKE-ROOT. 

Infusion of Willow Bark. Syn. Infusum 
saliois, L. From the bark of the white or 
common willow ( Salix alha). Astringent, 
tonic, and febrifuge; often used instead of 
INFUSION OF CINCHONA. 

Infusion of Win'ter Green. Syn. Infusum 
PYRQL2E, I. chimaphil®, L. Astringent, 
tonic, and diuretic ; in dropsy, nephritic pains, 
and chronic affections of the urinary organs. 
It blackens the urine, like uva ursi. See 
Decoction* 

Infusion of Wood Soot. Syn. Soot tea.$ 
Infusum fuliginis ligni, L. Antacid and 
stimulant. A similar preparation is also made 
from coal-soot, which is reputed antispasmodie 
and vermifuge. 

^ Infusion of Worm' wood, Syn. Wobmwgou 
tea; Infusum absinthii, L. From the 
fresh tops of the plant, or from only half the 
quantity of the dried herb. In loss of ap- 
petite, dyspepsia, amenorrhoea, leucorrhoea, 
gout, worms, &c. See Bitters. 

INHALATION. Syn. Inhalatio, L. In 
medicine, the drawing in or inspiring of vapour 
with the breath. Inhalations (in halationes) 
are vapours or gases imbibed for the purpose 
of medicating the mucous membrane of the 
air-passages. The substances that are to furnish 
the vapours or fumes are put into a vessel called 
an 4 inhaler/ (see* Inhaler), which may he 
simply a small covered pot or mug of metal or 
glass, furnished with a short flexible tube, 
terminating in a small mquth-piece. In many 
cases even this simple apparatus may he dis- 
pensed with, and the fumes inhaled by holding 
the head over a vessel containing a little of 
the substance furnishing them; or, as with 
chloroform, a little may he dropped on a 
handkerchief or napkin, which is theft held to 
the nose. 

The following are the principal substances 
that are employed fox inhalations atr the 
present day : — * 

1. Carbonic acid gas and nitrous oxide; 
occasionally used in phthisis, by means of a 
bladder and mouth-piece. 

2. Chlorine gas ; exhibited by adding 5 or 
6 drops of aqueous Chlorine to the water 
(tepid) of the inhaler, which should be, in 
this case, of glass ; employed in France for 
phthisis, hut seldom used in England. 
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3. Chloroform ; as an anaesthetic. 

4. Vapour of iodine, administered in the 
same way as chlorine,* occasionally used in 
phthisis: 

5. Oxygen and hydrogen gases, either alone 
or diluted with air ; employed in asthma and 
phthisis, by means of a bladder and mouth- 
piece. 

6. Tar vapour, obtained by heating tar, 
mixed with a little carbonate of potash, over 
a spirit lamp, occasionally employed in bron- 
chitis, and recommended by Sir A. Crighton 
in phthisis, but appears of little value in the 
latter. 

7. Steam of hot water ; in bronchitis, and to 
allay the cough in phthisis; small quantities 
of the seeds of henbane, opium, poppy-heads, 
Ac., are frequently added to produce an anodyne 
effect. See Cigabs (in pharmacy), Disin- 
fectants, Fumigation, &c. 

INJECTION. Syn. Injectio, L. In me- 
dieine , any liquid medicine thrown into a 
cavity of the body by means of a syringe or 
an elastic bag. Those thrown into the rectum 
are commonly called f clysters 7 or * enemata/ 
and are noticed under the head of Enema. 
The following are the principal injections em- 
ployed in medical practice at the present 
day : — 

Injection of Ac'etate of Amm onia,. Syn. 
Injectio ammonia acetatis, L, Prep. 
(Ph. Chirur.) Solution of acetate of ammonia 
(Ph. L.), 1 part ; water, 3 parts. Refrigerant. 

Injection of Ac'etate of Copper. Syn. In- 
JEOTIO CT7PEI ACETATIS, L. Prep. From ver- 
digris, 10 grs,; oil of almonds (hot), 4£ oz.; 
triturate until dissolved, and strain. Deter- 
gent. 

Injection of Ac'etate of Lead. Syn. Injec- 
tio plumbi ACETATIS, L, Prep 1. Sugar of 
lead, | dr. ; distilled water, £ pint. 

2. (Dr. Collier.) Acetate of lead, 40 grs. ; 
rose water, 8 fl. oz. Astringent and sedative. 
See Sebatiye Injection. * 

Injection of Ac'etate of Zinc. Syn f Injec- 
tio zinci ACETATIS, L. Prep. 1. (Ellis.) 
Acetate of zinc, 8 gn . ; rose water, 4 fl. oz. 

2. (Brodie.) Sulphate of zinc, 1 df. ; sugar, 
of lead, 80 grs. ; water, 1 pint ; dissolve sepa- 
rately, mix, and filter. Astringent. 

Injection, Alkaline. Syn. Injectio alka- 
lis a, ^ litbontbiptica, L. Prep. (Che- 
vallier.) Carbonate of soda, 1 dr. ; Castile soap, 
2 drs. ; water, 12 fi. oz. ; dissolve. In certain 
forms of ealcnlus. « 

Injection of Al'nm. Syn. Injectio alu- 
MiNis, L. Prep. If (Dr. Collier.) Alum, 
18 grs. ; rose-water, 6 fi. oz. ; dissolve. For 
the urethra. 

2. (Collier.) Alum, 3 drs. ; water, 1 quart. 
For the vagina. 

3. (Ph. Ch.) Alum, *4 grs. ; rose-water, 4 fl. 
oz. The above are all astringent. 

Injection of Ammo // nia. Syn. Injectio 
AMMONUS, L. Prep. 1. (Dr. Ashwell.) Li- 


quor of ammonia, 1 to 2 fl. drs. ; milk, 1 pint. 
In obstructed menstruation. 

2. (Lavagna.) Liquor of ammonia, 8 to 20 
drops; milk, £ fl. oz. As the last, thrice 
daily, beginning with the least quantity of 
ammonia. 

3. Liquor of ammonia, 1 fl. dr.; mucilage, 
1 oz.; water, 9 fl. oz. As* the last. 

Injection of Ammo^nio-Sulphate of Cop'per. 
Syn. Injectio cupbi ammoniati, L. Prep. 
(Swediaur.) Ammonio-sulphatfiof copper, 5 grs. ; 
rose water, 8 fl. oz. In chronic gonorrhoea. 

Injection of Bichlo // ride of Mer'cury. Syn. 
Injectio hydeabgybi biohlobidi, L. Prep. 

1. Corrosive sublimate, 2 grs. ; rose water, 5 fl. 
oz. : hydrochloric acid, 1 drop. 

2. Corrosive sublimate and sal-ammoniac, of 
each, 5 to 10 gr. ; waters, 1 pint. 

3. Sublimate, 5 grs. ; rose water, 2$ fl. oz. 

Used to promote healthy action, and ■ to pre- 
vent infection. * * 

Injection of Cal'omeh Syn. Injectio oalo- 
MELANOS, I. HYDBABGYBI CHLOBIDI, L. Prep. 
(St. B. Hosp.) Calomel, 1 dr.; mucilage, 1 fl. 
oz. ; water, pint. Some persons order 4 quince 
mucilage/ 

Injection of Car'bonate of Lead. Syn. In- 
JECTIO CEBUSS.2E, I. PLUMBI CABBONATIS, L. 
Prep. (Hosp. F.) Carbonate of lead (finely . 
levigated), % dr. ; sulphate of zinc, 8 grs. ; mu- 
cilage, l oz.; rose water, 5 oz. Cooling and 
astringent. 

Injection of Chlo"ride of Lime. Syn. In- 
jectio CALCIS H.YPOCHLOBIS, L. Prep. 1. 
Chloride of lime, | dr. ; water, 1 pint ; agi- 
tate well together, and filter. To prevent in- 
fection. 

2. (Detmold.) Chloride of lime, 2 drs. ; de- 
coction* of rhatany, 13 fl. oz. ; dissolve, and 
filter. In foul discharges, especially in ozaena. 
or foetid ulceration of the nose. 

3. (Rousse.) Chloride of lime, 20 grs.; 
water, 7 fl. oz. ; wine of opium, 1 fl. oz. In 
foul discharges, and to allay irritation. 

Injection of Chlo"ride of So'da. Syn. In- 
jectio sodje HYPOOHLOBis, L. Prep. From 
solution of chloride of soda, 1 fl. dr. ; rose 
water, 3 fl. oz. As the last. 

Injection of Chlo"ride of Zinc. Syn. In- 
jectio zinci CHLOBIDI, L. Prep. Fromchlo- 
I ride of zinc, 2 grs. ; rose water, 3 fl. oz.; hy- 
| droehlorie acid, I drop. In gonorrhoea- 

injection of Copai'ba. Syn. Injectio co- 
: £AIB£!, L. . Prep. 1. (Abernethy.) Copaiba, 

2 drs. ; thick mucilage, 5 drs. ; lime water, 

6 fl. oz. ; make an emulsion. 

2. (Plenck.) Copaiba, £ oz. ; yolk of egg, 
q, s. ; lime water, 6 fl. oz, ; honey of roses, 3 oz. 
As the last. 

3. (Ricord.) Copaiba, 6 drs. ; Yolk of egg, 
q. s.; decoction of poppies, 3 to ^ fl. oz. In 
ulcers of the rectum, vagina, and urethra ; 
and m gonorrhoea. 

Injection of Cre'asote. Syn. Injectio cbea- 
soti, L. Prep. (Dr, AHnatt.) Creasote, 20 
drops; white sugar, % drs, ; liquor of potassa, 2 
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; triturate, and add of water, 8 fl. oz. 
ucorrhoea and piles. 

lection of Cu'behs. Syn. Injectio ctj- 
, D. P^. (Soubeiran.) Cubebs (in pow- 
1 oz. ; extract of belladonna, 1 dr. ; 
‘g water, 16 fl. oz. ; infuse in a covered 
A, and strain. Stimulant and narcotic, 
gonorrhoea and leucorrhoea. 
hjectionfortheEar. Syn. Injectio acotts- 
A, L. Prep. 1. Ox- gall, 3 drs.; balsam of 
*u, 1 dr. ; mix.. In hardened wax, dryness 
membranes, &c. 

. Oil of almonds or olives, 2 oz. ; oil of 
ber, 20 drops ; tincture of castor, 1 fl. dr. ; 
it of camphor, | dr.; laudanum, 3 drops; 
u In ear-ache and chronic deafness. 

1. (Alibert.) Balsam of Peru, 2 drs. ; tincture 
,inusk, 4 or 5 drops ; otto of roses, 1 or 2 
xps; decoction of St,.* John’s wort (warm), 16 
' oz. ; agitate together, and after repose 
lant the clear. In discharges from the 

Ohs. Mr. Tearsley states that drops and 
jections for the ear should be used with very 
eat caution, and only under proper advice, 
they otherwise often aggravate the ailment, 
stead of curing it. 

Injection of Er'got. Syn. Injectio ergots, 
.SECAEIS coentjti, L. Prep. 1. (Boudin.) 
rgot, 1 dr. ; boiling water, 8 6. oz. ; infuse 
itil cold. When the urethra is highly sen- 
jive. 

2. (Descrolles.) Powdered ergot, 1 oz. ; boil- 
lg water, 1 pint. Both the above are used in 
'ironic inflammation of the vagina, and in 
onorrhoea. 

- Injection of Gallic Acid. Syn. Injectio 
cedi g-allici, L. Prep. (Dnnglison.) Gallic 
cid, i dr. ; water, 1 pint. In leucorrhoea. 

I Injection of Galls. Syn. Injectio galle, 
j. Prep . From galls (bruised), 2 drs. ; boiling 
.niter, 1 pint ; infuse 1 hour, and strain, 
.stringent; in leucorrhoea. 

Injection of Hydrochlo"ric Aci'd. Syn. In- 

ECTIO AOIDI HYiDEOCHEOEICI, L. Prep. 
^rom hydrochloric acid, 10 drops ; soft water, 
fl. oz. To prevent and to remove recent 
ifection ; also to remove particles of lime and 
xm from the eye. 

Injection of Hydrocyanic Ac'id. Syn. In- 
ECTIO ACIDI HYEEOCYANICI, L. Prep. Me- 
licinal hydrocyanic acid, 1 fl. dr. ; soft water 
r almond emulsion, J pint. Anodyne ; to allay 
xcessive irritability, both in chronic ophthal- 
mia and gonorrhoea, and to relieve chordee ; 
mt in all cases it must he used with caution, 
,nd at first largely diluted with water. 

' Injection of Io'dide of I'ron. Syn. Injectio 
EEEEI XODIDI, L. Prep. 1. (Ricord.) Iodide 
of iron, 6 grs. ; water, 6 fl. oz. In gonorrhoea, 
gradually increasing the quantity of iodide. 

2. (Soubeiran.) Iodide of iron, 3 to 4 drs. ; 
water, 1 pint. In suppressed and painful 
menstruation, leucorrhoea, &c. Both are a- 
^brmgent and well adapted to scrofulous pa- 
rents. 


Injection of I'odide of Potassium. Sy 
jectio potassix iodidi, L. Prep. (F$s; 
Iodide of potassium, 3 grs. ; pure water, 1 pint. 
As a stimulant to fistulous sinuses and ulcers 
in persons of scrofulous habits. 

Injection of Fodine. Syn. Iodubetted in- 
jection ; Injectio iodueeta, I. ioeinii, L. 
Prep. 1. (M. Ameuille.) Tincture of iodine, 
1 part; water, 5 or 6 parts. In refractory 
fistulse. 

2. (M. Bonnet.) Iodine, 1 part; iodide of 
potassium, 2 parts ; water, 10 parts. In scro- 
fulous hydrarthrosis, &c. 

3. (Branshy Cooper.) Compound tincture of 
iodine, 2 fl. drs. ; water, 6 fl. drs. In hydro- 
cele. 

4. (Guibourt.) Iodine, 4 grs. ; iodide of po- 
tassium, 8 grs. ; water, 1 pint. To stimulate 
fistulous sinuses, 

5. (Velpeau.) Tincture of iodine, 1 fl. dr. ; 
water, 3 fl. drs. In hydrocele. 

Lithontrip'tic Injection. Syn. Injectio 
lithonteiptica, 1. vesicalis, L. Prep. (Dr. 
Hoskins.) Nitro-saccharate of lead, 1 gi\ ; 
saccharic acid, 5 drops; rub together, then 
add of distilled water, 1 fl. oz. As a solvent for 
phosphatic calculi. See Axkaiine injection. 

Mercu"rial Injection. Syn. Injectio mee-* 
cueialis, I. hydeaegyei, L. 1. Prep. 1. Quick- 
silver, 1 dr. ; gum mucilage, 1J oz. ; triturate 
until the globules disappear, and gradually add 
of water, 1-1 fl. oz. 

2. (Hosp. F.) Quicksilver and balsam of 
copaiba, of each, 4 drs. ; yoke of an egg ; rose 
water, pint. An awkward and useless pre- 
paration. 

Injection of Mor'phia. Syn, Injectio moe- 
phije, L, Prep. (Brera.) Morphia, 2 grs.; oil 
of almonds (warm), 1 oz. ; triturate together 
until united. Anodyne and emollient. To 
ease the *pain in ear-ache, acute gonorrhoea, 
piles, &c. 

Injection of Nitrate of Silver. Syn. In- 
jectio AEGENTI NITBATIS, L. Prep . 1. 
(Acton.) Nitrate of silver, 3 grs. ; distilled 
water, \ pint; dissolve. 

2. (Dr. Arnott). Nitrate, 12 grs.; water, 
1 fl. oz. 

3. (Dr. Collier.) Nxtrat%, 2 grs. ; rose water, 
1 fl. oz. * 

4. (Dr. Culverwell.) Nitrate, 20 to 30 grs.* 

water, 1 fl. oz. \ 

5. (Dr. Jewell.) Nitrate, 12 grs.; water, 

6 fl. oz. 9 

6. (Ricord.) Nitrate, 8 grs. ; water, 1 fl. oz. 

7. (West. Hosp.) Nitrate, 1^ gr. ; diluted 
nitric aeifl, minim ; distilled water, 1 fl, oz. 

Ohs. The weaker solutions are used in 
chronic gonorrhoea, gfeet, and leucbrrhcea ; 
those of an intermediate strength to prevent 
an attack of gonorrhoea following the inci- 
pient symptoms of that disease; and the 
strongest, chiefly in spermatorrhoea. Their 
use requires 'great caution. 

Injection of Oak Bark.' %». Injectio 
Q trEECES. Prep. (Univ. Hosp.) Alum, 6 grs. ; 
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form vion of oak bark, 1 fl. oz. For tile vagina. 

• ^ringent. 

Injection of 0"pium. Syn. Injectio opii, 
I. OPIATA, L. j Prep . 1. Tincture of opium or 
wise of opium, 1 to 2 i drs. (according to 
circumstances),- water, 5 fl. oz. As an ano- 
dyne, in gonorrhoea. 

2. (Foy.) Extract of opium, 0 grs. ; extract 
of belladonna, 14 dr.; decoction of wild let- 
tuce, 16 fl. oz. In neuralgia and haemor- 
rhages. 

Sedative Injection, Syn. Injectio seda- 
TIYA, L: Prey. (Hosp. F.) Oil of almonds, 
1 oz. ; solution of diacetate of lead, 20 drops. 
Cooling, sedative, and emollient. 

2. (Wendt.) Aqueous extract of opium, 
14 gr. ; mucilage, 2 drs. ; solution of diacetate 
of lead, 4 drops ; water, 2 fl. oz. Cooling, se- 
dative, and anodyne. 

3, (Gassincourt.) Simple emnlsion, 5 fl. oz. ; 
decoction of poppies, 16 fl. oz. ; white of 1 egg ; 
mix. In acute gonorrhoea. 

Stim'ulating Injection. Syn. Injected 
STIMULANS, L. Prey. (St. Marie.) Myrrh, 
1 oz. ; quicklime, 2 oz. ; water, 1 quart ; digest 
for 2 or 3 days, and decant the clear portion. 
In fistulous ulcers. 

Injection of Sul'phate of Cop 'per. Syn. In- 
jected cupbi sulphates, L. Prey . 1 Sul- 
phate of copper, 5 grs. ; rose water, 4 fl. oz. 
In chrome gonorrhoea. 

2. (Hunter.) Sulphate of copper, 3 grs. ; 
water, 4 fi. oz. As the last. 

3. (Swediaur.) Sulphate of copper, 6 grs.; 
water, 4 fl. oz. ; dissolve, and add solution of 
dkw$ tate of lead, 20 drops. In phimosis. 

Injection of Snl'phate of I'ron. Syn, In- 
jected febei sulphatis, L. Prey . (Berends.) 
Sulphate of iron and mucilage, of each, 4 dr. ; | 
sage water, 4 fl. oz.; dissolve. In ijasal and 
uterine hemorrhages. 

Injection of Sul'phate of Zinc. Syn. Injec- 
ted zinci sulphatis. Prep . 1 . (Hosp. F.) 
Sulphate of zinc, 2 grs. ; water, 1 fl. oz. 

2. (King*® Coll. — Injectiq communis.)— a. 
Sulphate of zinc, 3 grs. ; solution of lead, 20 
drops ; water, 1 fl, oz. For a man. b. Sul- 
phate of 2inc, 10 grs, : alum, 10 grs.; decoction 
of oak hark, 1 fl. oz. * For a woman. * 

Injection of Sul'phuret of Potassium. Syn. 

POTASSII sulphueeti, L. Prey. 
(Wedekind.) Sulphuret of potassium, 1 dr.; 
water, | pint. In gonorrhoea. 

Injection of Tan'nic Acid, Syn. Injectio 
TANNINI, I. AOIDI TANNici, L, Prey. (Beral.) 
Tannin, 4 dr. ; distilled water, 8 fl. oz. (or 
better, f pint). In gleet and leueorrhoea. 

Injection of Tea, Sm. Injected the;e, L, 
Prey. (Hosp. F.) Green tea (or rough black 
tea), I dr. (say 2 teaspoonfuls); boiling water, 
4 pint. Astringent ; in gleet and fluor albus. 

Vi'nous Injection. Syn. Injectio vini 
BUBBi, I. vinos a, L, Prey. (Earle.) Bed 
wine, 1 part ; water, 2 or 3 parts. In hydro- 
ce le. 

JMK. Syn. Ateamentum, L. Coloured 


liquid employed for writing with a i 
is made of various substances and co 
at present we shall confine our attenl 
tanno-gallic compounds, to which 
when standing alone, is almost e 
applied. 

Prey. 1* Aleppo galls (well bruise 
clean soft water, 1 quart ; macerate 
corked bottle for 10 days or a fort 
even longer, with frequent agitation, 
of gum arabic (dissolved in a wine-g 
water, 14 oz. ; lump sugar, 4 oz. ; 
and afterwards further add of sulpha^ 
(green copperas, crushed small), l-J- 
tate occasionally for 2 or 3 days, 
ink may be decanted for use, but is 
the whole is left to digest together f< 
weeks. When time is an object, the 
the ingredients may at once be pm 
bottle, and the latter agitated daily i 
ink is made ; and boiling water instep 
water may be employed. Product. 1 
excellent ink, writing pale at first, 1 
turning intensely black. 

2. Aleppo galls (bruised), 12 lbs. ; so. 

6 galls. ; boil in a copper vessel for • 
adding more water to make up for the 
lost by evaporation ; strain, and again’ 
galls with water, 4 galls. ; for 4 an hour 
off the liquor, and boil a third time wit! 
24 galls., and strain; mix the several; 
and while still hot, add of green c 
(coarsely powdered), 44 lbs.; gum 
(bruised small), 4 lbs. ; agitate until di 
and after defecation strain through 
sieve, and keep it in a bunged-u 
for use. Prod. A 12 galls.; very fij 
durable. 

3. Aleppo galls (bruised), 14 lbs. ; gun 
put them in a small cask, and add of 
soft water, 15 galls. ; allow the whole t< 
rate, with frequent agitation, for a for 
then further add of green copperas, 5 Tbs 
solved in) water, 7 pints ; again mix wt 
agitate the whole once daily for 2 or 3 
Prod. Fully 15 galls. Resembles Ho. 1, 

4. Galls (bruised), 9 lbs.; logwood 
(best Campeacny), 3 lbs. ; boil as in Ho. 
the strained mixed liquors, add of gum 
and green copperas, of each (bruised i 

1 4 lbs. ; simm ;r or digest until dissolvec 
' at once strain through a hair sieve in 
store-cask or jars. Prod. 16] galls. Exc 
hut inferior to the preceding. 

5. Galls (bruised), 2’ lbs.; logwood 
green copperas, and gum, of each, 1 lb. ; ■ 

7 galls. ; " oil 2 hours, and strain. Pi 
galls. A superior ink for retail. 

6. Galis (bruised), 1 lb.; logwood, 2 

gum (common), 1 lb.; green copperas, 
water, 8 galls.; proceed Wtod. 6 

Comm xl, but fit for all <u^fe&t^^fpose! 

The following formulae . acerlbr some < 
adver ise& inks, or are tbo$e recommend 
the f ithorities whose names are attacl 
their : — 
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7. (Anti-corrosive.) Same as c Asiatr 
mk/ 

8. (Asiatic.) Galls, 4 lbs. ; logwood, 2 lbs.; 
pomegranate peel, 1 lib. ,* soft water, 5 galls. ; 

' boil as in No. 2, then add to the strained and 
decanted liquor, when cold, of gum arabic, 
1 lb. lump sugar or sugar candy, £ lb. ; dis- 
solved in water, 3 pints. Prod. 4£ galls. 
Writes pale, but flows well from the pen, and 
soon gets black. 

9. (Brande.) Galls, 6 oz. ; green copperas 
and gum arabic, of each, 4 oz.; soft water, 
3 quarts ; by decoction. 

* 10. (Chaptal.) As No. 4 (nearly), adding 

sulphate of copper, *£ lb. Full coloured, but 
less durable and anticorrosive than the pre- 
ceding. 

, 11. (Desormeaux.) Galls, 1 lb.; logwood 

chips, 4 oz,; water, 6 quarts; boil 1 hour, 
strain 5 quarts, add of sulphate of iron (cal- 
cined to whiteness), 4 oz. ; brown sugar, 3 oz.; 

. gum, 6 oz. ; acetate of copper, £ oz. ; agitate 
twice a day for a fortnight, then decant the 
. clear, bottle, and cork up for use. Writes a 
full black, and otherwise resembles No. 10. 

12. (Eisner.) Galls (powdered), 42 oz.; gum 
Senegal (powdered), 15 oz.; distilled or rain 
water, 18 quarts; sulphate of iron (free from 
copper), 18 oz. ; liquor of ammonia, 3 drs. ; 
spirit of wine, 24 oz.; mix tl^ese ingredients in ' 
an open vessel, stirring frequently until the 
ink attains the desired blackness. This for- 
mula is said to give a deep black, neutral ink, 
that does not corrode steel pens. 

13. (Exchequer.) Galls (bruised), 40 lbs. 
(say 4 parts) ; gum, 10 lbs. (say 1 part); greeu 
sulphate of iron, 9 lbs. (say 1 part) ; soft water, 
45 galls, (say 45 parts) ; macerate for 3 weeks, 
employing frequent agitation. “ This ink will 
endure for centuries.” 

14. (Guibourt.) Galls (in powder), 50 parts; 

t water, 800 parts ; digest 24 hours, strain, 

Vld of green sulphate of iron and gum 
of each 25 parts ; when dissolved, add 

^ ving solution and mix well: — Sal- 
i 1 parts ; gum, 2 parts ; oil of laven- 

| boiling water, 16 parts. Said to 

Air.) This is a black and glossy 
rof ink, which may be prepared from 
of the above receipts by calcming the 
^copperas until white or yellow, or by sprink- 
ling it (in powder) "with a little nitric acid 
before adding it to the decoction (preferably 
the former), by which the ink is rendered of a 
' full black as soon as made. The glossiness is 
given by using more gum. It flows lessifeasily 
from the pen than other inks, and is less 1 fura- 
| ble than ink that writes paler and afterwards 
[ turns black. It is unfitted for steel pens. , 
i 16. (Lewis.) Bruised galls, 3 lbs. ; gum hud 
sulphate of iron, of each, 1 lb. ; vinegar, 1 gxL; 
$&ter, -9 quarts ; macerate with frequent a>ri- 
; Son for 14 days. To produce 3 galls. Fiije 
juality, but apt to act on steel pens. a 

17. (Brebogative Court.) Galls, 1 Ib.^; 


gum arabic, 6 oz.; alum, 2 oz. ; green vitis.rts; 

7 oz. ; kino, 3 oz. ; logwood raspings, 4 QJr, 1 
soft water, 1 gall.; macerate as last. Sai$ iron, 
write well on parchment. J (con- 

18. (Pdbaucourt.) Galls, 1 lb.; logwoodjtil the 
and sulphate of iron, of each £ lb.; gum/ & a t it 
sulphate of copper and sugar candy, / mass j n 
1 oz.; boil the first two in spfr water, 4hrough a 
to one half, then add the other inflnd resists 
Full coloured, hut somewhat conflces 

No. 10. 

19. (Dr. Ere.) Galls, 12 lbs. ; green copifc xrill 

and gum Senegal, of each, 5 lbs.; as Nu?ne, 
(nearly). To produce 1 2 galls. * 

20. (Dr. Wollaston.) Galls, 1 oz.; sulphate,, 
of iron, 3 drs. ; gum, \ oz. ; cold water, £ pint 
put into a bottle and shaken together every J 
day for a fortnight or longer. A good, durable 
ink, which will bear diluting. 

Genera l co mmentary. According to the most 
accurate experiments on the preparation of black 
ink, it appears that the quantity of sulphate of 
iron should not exceed £rd part of that of the 
galls, by which an excess of astringent vegeta- 
! ble matter, which is necessary for the durability 
of the colour, is preserved in the liquid. Gum, 
by shielding the writing from the action of < 
the air, tends to preserve the colour ; but if 
much is employed, the ink flows languidly 
from quill pens, and scarcely at all from steel 
pens. The latter require a very limpid ink. 

The addition of sugar (especially of moist sugar) 
increases the flowing property of the liquid, 
hut makes it dry more slowly, and frequently 
to pass into an acetous state, in which con- 
dition it acts injuriously on the pen. Vinegar, 
for a like reason, is not calculated for the men- 
struum, as it rapidly softens quill or horn, and 
corrodes iron and steel. 

To ensure the permanency of the colour of 
the tanno-gallic inks, the best Aleppo or blue 
nut-galls must alone be used. No second or 
inferior quality should be employed. A con- 
trary practice, often adopted for the sake of 
economy, is nearly aWays followed by un- 
pleasant results, and often by considerable 
loss. 

The only improvement of importance which 
has been made in the manufacture of writing 
ink from the common materials, during the last 
few years, is the practice of first roasting the 
gall-nuts, which is now adopted by a fewjofr 
the houses most celebrated for their copy/ 
ink. In this way a portion of pyrogallicf 
is formed, which is very soluble in water/ ( 
strikes an intense bluish-black colour wit 
protosulphate or green sulphate of iron. *' 
galls so treated an ink may # be made 1 * 
black at once. Care must, however, * 
to avoid any loss of materials ■ ‘ *’ 

tion. 

To prevent any tendency to r 
ink, a few bruised' cloves, or a, 
cloves, or, stall better, a few drf 
| (carbolic acid) may be added*/ 

[should he, previously dissolved:/^ 
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and tonic, gradually increasing the quantity 
until some obvious effect is produced; in 
agues, epilepsy, and neuralgia. See Prussian 
Blue. 

Ferric Hydrate. Fe 2 (HO) 6 . See under 
Ferric Oxide. 


Ferric Iodide. 


. Ferri perio 


— - — Z u* WO.VJU JL 

DIDEM, L. Prep. Freely expose a solution of 
ferrous iodide to the air ; or digest iodine, in 
excess, on iron, under water, gently evaporate, 
and sublime. A deliquescent, volatile red com- 
pound, soluble in water and alcohol. It is 
rarely employed as medicine. 

Ferric Oxide. Fe 2 0 3 . Syn. Sesqeioxide 
ge iron, Peroxide op iron, Bed oxide op i. ; 
Ferri sesqeioxydem, F. peroxydem, P. 
oxydem rebreji, L. This substance is found 
native under several forms, but that employed 
in the arts is prepared by one or other of the 
following methods : — 

From metallic iron. From iron wire or 
clean iron filings cut into pieces, moistened 
with water, and exposed to the air until com- 
pletely converted into rust ; it is then ground 
with water, elutriated, and dried, in a similar 
way to that adopted for chalk. For sale, it 
is usually made up into small conical loaves or 
lumps. 

By Calcination (Brown-red colcothae, 
Croces, Indian red, Boege, Je welder’s r.; 
FERRr OXYDEM rebresi, L.)— Calcine ferrous 
sulphate until the water of crystallisation is < 
expelled, then roast it with a strong fire until < 
acid vapours cease to rise; cool, wash the ■ 
residuum with water until the latter ceases to i 
affect litmus, and dry it. < 

Ferrous sulphate, 100 parts; common salt, < 
M parts; calcine, wash well with water, dry, 
and levigate the residuum. This process - 
yields a cheap and beautiful product, which is i 
frequently sold for the ferri sesquioxydum : ( 
but it is less soluble, and therefore unfitted for ] 
a substitute for that preparation. ^ 

precipitation ; — Ferri sesqeioxydem 
—B. F., Ferri oxydem *reerem: — P h. E. L, x 
By precipitating a solution of ferric sulphate £ 
or chlonde with ammonia, in excess, and t 
washings drying, and igniting the resulting 1 
hydrate. Pure; anhydrous. * b e 

Ferrous sulphate, 4 lbs,; sodium car- Q 
Donate, 4 lbs. 2 oz. ; dissolve each separately a 
m water, 3 gals.; mix the solutions whilst h 
mix ture aside, that the precipitate 3 
may Subside, and subsequently wash and dry e 

alkali ° re * C ° atainS water > and a trace of 
Ferric hydrate, Ferri peroxydem hy- a 

FA j™ sulphate, 4 oz.; sulphuric m 

’ iP at S 1 quaH ; m * x * dissolve, it 
boil, and gradually add of nitric acid, $ fi. drs. : b< 

T eli and boding for a minnte or two cc 
the liquor yields a al 
yellowish-brown precipitate with ammonia* M 

precipitated with of 
°* (fort.), 3£ fl. oz. ; rapidly of 


ty added and well mixed in ; collect the precipi- 
in tate, wash it well with water, drain it on a 
ln calico filter, and dry it at a heat not exceeding 
180° Fahr. When intended as an antidote for 
er arsenic, it should not he dried, hut kept in the 
moist or gelatinous state. 

o- ^ Prop. Ferric oxide, prepared hy precipita- 
pf tion (1, e), is an impalpable powder, of a 
in brownish-red colour, odourless, insoluble in 
e, water, freely soluble in acids, and possessing a 
a- slightly styptic taste, especially when recently 
is prepared. When exposed to heat, its colour is 
brightened, its sp. gr. increased, and it is ren- 
e dered less easily soluble in acids. The oxide 
. ; prepared by calcination is darker and brighter 
coloured, less soluble, and quite tasteless. It 
d has either a scarlet or purplish cast, according 
d to the heat to which it has been exposed. The 
e finest Indian fed, or crocus, usually undergoes 
a second calcination, in which it is exposed to 
r a very intense heat. It is then known as 
I e purple brown/ The best jeweller’s rouge is 
- prepared by calcining the precipitated oxide 
1 until it becomes scarlet, 
p The hydrate is of a yellowish-brown colour, 
t and though it can be dried without decomposi- 
te tion, it requires to be kept in a moist state. 
It is best preserved in a well-stoppered bottle, 

> filled with recently distilled or boiled water. 

; Pur. Medicinal ferric oxide or sesquioxide 
i of iron (eerri sesqeioxydem, Ph. L. & D.) is 
' soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid, scarcely 
effervescing, and is again thrown down by 
potassa. The strained liquor is free from 
colour, and is not discoloured hy the addition 
of either sulphuretted hydrogen or ferro- 
cyanide of potassium.” 

The hydrate (eerri peroxydem hydrat ek, 
PUT D., perrego — Ph. E.) is entirely and 
very easily soluble in hydrochloric acid, with- 
out effervescence ; if previously dried at 180° 
Fahr., a stronger heat drives off about 18& of 
water. 0 

. fyc. The precipitated oxide is em- 

ployed an medicine as a tonic and emmena- 
gogue^, in doses of 10 to 30 grs. ; and as an an- 
thelmintic and in tic douloureux, in doses of 
! to 4 drs, mixed up with honey. It is also 
employed to make some preparations of iron, 
ihe calcined oxide is employed as a pigment, 
as an ingredient in a plaster, &c. The hydrate 
is used medicinally as a tonic in doses of 10 to 
30 grs. ; and in much larger, as an antidote ill 
cases of arsenical poisoning. 

fnwL” e , in i eb i : . ed t0 Bnnsen and Berthold 
for the introduction of this substance as, an 
antidote to arsenic. A table-spoonful 6f the 
moist oxide may be given every S or 10 
minutes, or as often as the patient can swallow 
i v'®! 6ir ?0 When this preparation cannot 
e obtained, rust of iron or even the dry so- 
called carbonate (sesquioxide) may be givens 
along with water instead. According to Dr. 

Af+f ag w parte ’ and to Bevergie, 32 parts, 
of the hydrate are required to neutralize 1 part 
of arsemons acid. Fabling says that the Value 
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of this substance as an antidote to arsenic is 
materially impaired by age, even when kept in 
the moist state. The presence of potassium, so- 
dium, ammonium, hydrates, sulphates, chlo- 
rides or carbonates, is not of consequence, 
and therefore, in cases of emergency, time 
need not he lost in washing the precipitate, 
which, in such cases, need only be drained 
and squeezed in a calico filter. The magma ob- 
tained by precipitating ferrous sulphate with 
magnesia, in excess, and which contains free 
magnesia and magnesium sulphate, besides 
ferric hydrate, precipitates arsenious acid not 
only more quickly, hut in larger quantity, than 
ferric hydrate does when alone. It will even 
render inert Fowler’s solution, and precipitate 
both the copper and arsenic from solutions of 
Schweinfurt green in vinegar, which the pure 
gelatinous oxide alone will not do. 

Ferric Nitrate. Fe 2 (N0 3 ) 6 . Syn. Proto ni- 

TRATE OR IRON, NITRATE OE SESQUIOXIDE OP 

iron ; Ferri pernitras, L. By digesting 
nitric acid (diluted with about half its weight 
of water) on iron or ferric hydrate. A deep- 
red liquid, apt to deposit a basic salt. It is 
used in dyeing, and has been recommended in 
dyspepsia, calculous affections, and chronic 
diarrhoea. — Dose. 5 to 10 or 12 drops. 

Ferric Phosphate. Fe 2 H 3 (P0 4 ) 3 . Syn. Fer- 
ric ORTHOPHOSPHATE (Odling); FERRI SES- 
QXTIP H OSPHAS, PHOSPHAS PERRICHS, L. A 
white powder obtained by precipitating ferric 
chloride by sodium phosphate. Uses and dose, 
as the last. 

Ferric pyrophosphate. A salt contain- 
ing sesquioxide of iron combined with pyro- 
r phosphoric acid. 

j Prep. By precipitating a solution of ferric 
^sulphate with one of pyrophosphate of s<*dium, 
taking care to operate at a temperature below 
59° Fahr. 

Prop., fyc. A gelatinous precipitate, which 
dissolves with facility in excess of pyrophos- 
phate of sodium. The citrate of ammonium is 
the most eligible solvent according to M, Robi- 
quet, who first called attention to this salt as 
a remedial agent. — Dose. 5 to 10 grs. 

Ferric Sulphate. Fe 2 3(S0 4 ). Syn. Persul- 
phate op iron. Sulphate op sesquioxide 
op iron ; Ferri persulphas, L. Prep. By 
adding to a solution of ferrous sulphate ex- 
actly half as much sulphuric acid as it already 
contains, raising the liquid to the boiling, 
point, and then dropping in nitric acid, until 
- thq liquid ceases to blacken by such addition- 
The solution evaporated to dryness, furnishes 
a huff-coloured mass, slowly soluble in water. 

Prop., Sfe. With the sulphates of ammonium 
and -potassium, it unites to form compounds to 
winch the name e iron alums’ has been given. 
It forms the active ingredient in the ‘Liquor 
oxysulphatis ferri > of Mr. Tyson, and is said 
by Dr. Osborne to be a constituent of e Widow 
Welch’s pills/ This salt is also formed when 
ferrous sulphate is calcined with free exposure 
to ; the air. Dissolved in water, it is used as 


a test for hydrocyanic, gallic, and tannic 
acids. 

Ferric Sulphide. Fe 2 S 3 . Syn. Peesul- 
peuride op iron. This compound ^prepared 
in the hydrated state (perri persulphu- 
retum hydratum) by adding, very gradually, 
a neutral solution of ferric sulphate to a dilute 
solution of potassium sulphide, and collect- 
ing, &c., the precipitate, as in the case of the 
hydrated ferrous sulphide. Proposed by 
Bouchardat and Sandras as a substitute for 
ferrous sulphide, to whieb, they say, it is pre- 
ferable. 

Ferric Tan'nate. Syn. Ferri tannas, 
Ferrum tannicum, L. Prep. From tannin, 

1 part ; boiling water, 150 parts; dissolve, 
add of freshly precipitated ferric hydrate 
(dried at 212° Fahr.), 9 parts ; evaporate by a 
gentle heat to one half, filter, add of sugar, 1 
part, complete the evaporation, and at once 
put it into bottles. — Dose. 3 to 5 grs., thrice 
daily ; in chlorosis, internal haemorrhages, 
&c. 

Double Ferric and Ammonium Tartrate. Syn. 
Ammonio tartrate op iron, Double tar- 
trate OP IRON AND AMMONIUM ; AMMONIO 
PERRIO TARTRATE, FERRI AMMONIO TAR- 
TRATE ; Ferri ammonio tartras. 

Prep . (Aikin.) Tartaric acid, 1 part ; iron 
filings, 3 parts ; digest in a sufficient quantity 
of hot water to barely cover the mixture for 2 
or 3 days, observing to stir it frequently, and 
to add just enough water to allow the evolved 
gas to escape freely ; next add ammonia, in 
slight excess, stir well, dilute with water, de- 
cant, wash the vndissolved portion of iron, 
filter the mixed liquors, and evaporate to dry- 
ness; dissolve the residuum in water, add a 
little more ammonia, filter, and again gently 
evaporate Jo dryness, or to the consistence of a 
thick syrup, when it may he spread upon hot 
plates of glass, or on earthenware dishes, and 
dried in a stove-room, as directed for the cor- 
responding citrate. 

Tartaric acid, oz. ; water, 7 pints; dis- 
solve, neutralize the solution with sesquicar- 
bonate of ammonium, and add oz. more 
tartaric acid ; to the solution heated in a water 
hath, further add moist hycftated oxide of iron 
(obtained from sesquioxide of iron, 53| drs., 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and precipitated 
by ammonia) ; when dissolved, filter, and eva- 
porate, &c., as before. 

Prop., Sco., Glossy, brittle lamella?, #r irre- 
gular pieces, of a deep garnet colour, almost 
black, vers soluble in water, and possessing a 
sweetish and slightly ferruginous taste. By 
repeated re-solution and evaporation its sweet- 
ness is increased, probably from the conversion 
of a part of its acid into sugar. It contone 
more iron than a given weight of the sulphate 
of the same base. It is the most pleasant- 
tasted of all the preparations of iron, except 
the ammonio-citrate, last noticed. — Dorn. 3 to 
10 grs. 

Ferric and Potassium Tartrate* Syn. Tar- 
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TEATS OE POTASSA axd ieox, Feeeo-xaetbate powder ; nearly insoluble in water $ soluble 
oe potassa, Feeeio tabteate op p. ; Feeei in rectified spirit, and in the dilute acids with 
tabtaeatttm (B. P.), Peeei potassio-taeteas decomposition. Citrate or tartrate, flavoured 
(Ph. L.), Peeeum taetaeizatum (Ph. E.), with oil o£ valerian, is frequently sold for it.— - 
Peeei taetabum (Ph. D.), Peeei et po- — Dose. 1 to 3 grs. ; in ^ansemia and chlorosis 
TASSiE taeteas (Ph. XT. S.), L. Prep . (B.'P.) complicated with hysteria. 

Prepare ferric hydrate from 4 fl. oz. of liq. Perroso-Perric Hydrate. Fe 3 (HO) s . Si/n. 
ferri persulphas, B. P., as in making the Hydrated eebboso-eeebic oxide, Hy- 
double citrate, and add it to 2 oz. of the acid deated magknetic oxide. (B. P .) Liquor 
tartrate of potassium, dissolved in 30 oz. of ferri persulphas, 5|; ferri sulphas, 2; solu- 
water. Digest for 6 hours at 140°, allow to tiou of soda, 80 ,* distilled water, a stiffi- 
cool, and decant off the clear solution, which is ciency. Dissolve the ferrous sulphate in 
to be evaporated down and dried on glass 40 of water, add the solution of soda, stir- 
plates.-— (Ph. L.) Ferrous sulphate, 4 oz., ring them well, boil the mixture, let it stand 
is dissolved in water, X pint, previously mixed for two hours, put in a calico filter, wash 
with sulphuric acid, \ fl. oz. ; heat is applied with distilled water until the washing give 
to the solution, and nitric acid, 1 fl. oz., gra- no precipitate with barium chloride, and 
dually added,- the solution is boiled to the con- dry at a temperature not exceeding 120. 
sistence of a syrup, and then diluted with water, Ferrous sulphate, 6 oz. ; sulphuric acid, 160 

4 galls, (less the pint already used) ; liquor of minims ; nitric acid, 4 fl. drs . ; stronger 
ammonia, 10 fl. oz., is next added, and the pre- liquor of ammonia, 4^ fl. oz. ; boiling water, 
eipitate washed, and set aside for 24 hours; at 3 pints; dissolve half of the sulphate in 
the end of this time, the water being decanted, half of the water, add the oil of vitriol, boil, 
the still moist precipitate is added, gradually, add the nitric acid gradually, boiling after 
to a mixture of biiartrate of potassium, 2 oz., each addition for a few minutes ; dissolve the 
and water, § pint, heated to 140® Fahr. ; after remaining half of the sulphate in the rest of 
a time the undissolved oxide is separated by a the boiling water ; mix the two solutions, add 
linen cloth, and the clear solution either the ammonia, stirring well (and boil for a 
gently evaporated to dryness or treated in short time) ; collect the precipitate on a calico 
the same manner as the citrate (lastly, pre- filter, wash it with water until it ceases to 
Serve it in well-stopped bottles). The formulae precipitate a solution of nitrate of barium, 
of the Ph. E., D., & U. S., are essentially the and dry at a heat not exceeding 180° Fahr. 
same. Tile Ph. D. orders a heat not beyond The formula of Gregory and Dr. Jephson are 
150° Fahr. to he applied to the mixture of the similar. 

oxide and bitartrate, with occasional stirring Ferrous sulphate, 8 oz., dissolved in a mix- 
for 6 hours, and the desiccation to be conducted ture of water, 10 fl. oz., and sulphuric acid, 6 
at the same temperature. fl. drs., is converted by means of nitric acid, 4 • 

Qbs. This preparation is a double salt of fl. drs., diluted with water, 2 fl. oz., with ferric b 
potassium and iron ; it is therefore wrongly sulphates ; this solution is then added t 4*8 
called * tartrate of iron 5 as is commonly heard, another, formed by dissolving ferrous sulphate," r * 
It is totally soluble in water ; the solution is 4 oz., in water, pint ; the whole is then mixed * 
neutral to litmus and turmeric, unaffected by with liquor of potassium hydrate, 2f pints, and i ' 
fem^anideof potassium, and not precipitated after being boiled for 5 minutes, is collected 
by acids nor alkalies, nor acted on by the on a calico filter, and washed, &c., as before; 
magnet* Heated with potassa, 100 gr. throws and is to be preserved in a well- stoppered 
down about 34 gr. of sesquioxide of iron* bottle. 

Entirely soluble in cold water; taste, freely 
chalybeate. That of commerce has generally a 
feebly inky taste, a slight alkaline reaction, is 
slightly deliquescent* dissolves in 4 parts of 
water, and is nearly insoluble in alcohol. 

Potasaio-tartrate of iron is an excellent fer- 
ruginous tonic.— Dose. 10 to 20 grs., made 
into sf bolus with aromatics, or dissolved in 
water or other convenient menstruum. 

Ferric Valerianate. Syn. Y^eebiaxate 
OE SESQUIOXIDE 03? XEON, VaXEEUTE OE IE03T ; 

Fbbbi vadeeuxas g?h. D.), L. Prep. (Ph. 

D.) By adding a solution of sodium vale- 
rianate to another of ferric sulphate, and 
collecting ami washing the precipitate, which 
Is to be dried by placing it for some days 
folded in bibulous paper, on a porous brick ; 
after which it is to be carefully kept from the 
Air* 

, , 4 Ct A. reddish-brown amorphous 


t Prop., qc. The hydrate is a black sand* 
hke substance, consisting of very minute 
crystals. When pure, it is attracted by the 
magnet, and is entirely soluble iu hydrochloric 
acid; and ammonia added to the solution 
throws down a black precipitate. The oxide 
is the chief product of the oxidation of iron at 
a high temperature in the air and in aqueous 
vapour. It is more permanent than ferrous 
oxide, hut incapable of forming salts. — Dose. 
5 to 20 grs. two or three times a day. 

Ferroso-ferric Oxide* Fe 3 0 4 . 8yn. Mag- 
netic o. oe i, ; Feeei oxydum xigeto, F. o. 

MAOEETICTJM (Ph. D,), OXYDUM EEEEOSO- 
eeeeiouk, L. This occurs native, but that ' 
used in medicine is prepared artificially. 

Prom the black scales of iron that fall 
around the smiths anvil, by 'washing, drying, 
detaching them from impurities by means of 
a magnet, and then tareating them by grinding 
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and elutriation, as directed for prepared 
chalk. The product of this process is in- 
ferior as a medicine to the hydrate obtained as 
below, being less easily soluble in the juices of 
the stomach. 

Ferrous Acetate. F(C 2 H 3 0 2 ) 2 . Syn. Ferri 
acetas, L. Prep. 1. From freshly precipi- 
tated ferrous carbonate dissolved in dilute 
acetic acid. 

2. By adding a solution of calcium acetate to 
another of ferrous sulphate, and evaporating 
the filtered liquid, out of contact with the air. 
Small, colourless, or pale-greenish needles or 
prisms, very soluble and prone to oxidation. 

Ferrous Arsenate. Fe 3 (As0 4 ) 2 Syn. Ferri 
ARSENias, L. Prep. From a solution of sodium 
arseniate, added to a solution of ferrous sul- 
phate, the precipitate being collected, washed in 
a little cold water, and dried. — Pose , ^ to ^ 
gr., made into a pill ; in lupus, psoriasis, can- j 
cerous affections, &c. Externally, combined j 
with 4 times its weight of ferrous phosphate 
and a little water, as a paint to destroy the 
vitality of cancerous formations. An ointment 
(20 to 30 grs. to the oz.) is also used for the 
same purpose. They are all dangerous reme- 
dies in non-professional hands. 

Ferrous Arsenite. Fe(As0 2 ) 2 . & 'yn. Ferri 
Arsenis, L. From the potassium arsenite, 
and ferrous sulphate, as the last. A yellowish- 
brown powder, occasionally used in medicine 
as a tonic, alterative, and febrifuge. — Pose. 
tV to ^ gr. 

Ferrous Bromide. FeBr s . Syn. Ferri 
bromidum, E. Prep. (Moir.) Bromine and 
J iron filings, of each, 1 part ; water, 3 parts ; 
.nix in a stoppered phial, set it aside, oecasion- 
ffV shaking it, for 2 or 3 days, and when the 

-ur of the bromine has disappeared, and -the 
'quid becomes greenish, filter and evaporate 
o dryness. — Pose. 1 to 6 grs., as a tonic, diu- 
x rtic, and resolvent, in similar cases to those 
in which iodide of iron is given. 

Ferrous Carbonate, Fe(CO s ). Syn. Peo- 
"OCARBONATE OP IRON ; FERRI CARBONAS, F. 

, a ubcarbonas, L. This occurs in nature as 
r m5Bathose ore, as the chief constituent of 
clay ironstone, and in many chalybeate 
WAFERS. 

Prep. (B.P.) Ferrous sulphate (sulphate of 
iron), 2; ammonium carbonate, 14 ; boiling 
, distilled water, 320; refined sugar, X. Dis- 
f solve the sulphate and ammonium carbonate 
each in $ of the water, and mix ; allow 
to stand for 24 hours and decant, of the 
dear solution, add the remainder of the 
, water to the precipitate, stir well, allow to 
settle, and decant off. Collect the deposit 
in a calico filter, press, rub in the sugar in a 
porcelain mortar, and dry at a temperature 
not exceeding 212° Fahr. Small coherent gray 

lumps. Precipitate a solution of ferrous sul- 
phate with a solution of sodium carbonate, 
well wash the green powder with water which 
has been boiled, and dry it out of contact with 
the air. On the slightest exposure to air it is 


converted into ferrous hydrate or oxide. This 
change is for the most part '"prevented by 
combining it with sugar, as in the following 
preparation, 

(With sugar : Ferri carbonas saccarata, 

B. ,P.; SACCHARINE C. OP I,; PEEETTM CAR- 
BONICUM SACOHARATUM, PERRI CARBONAS 
CUM SACCHARO— Ph. L., PERRI CARBONAS 
SACCHARATUM — Pll. E, & D. L.) — (Ph. 
L.) Ferrous sulphate, 4 oz. ; sodium car- 
bonate, 44 oz.; dissolve each separately in 
quart of boiling water, and mix the solutions 
whilst hot; after a time collect the precipitate, 
wash it frequently with water, and add of 
sugar, 2 oz., previously dissolved in water, 2 fl. 
oz. ; lastly, evaporate the mixture over a water 
hath to dryness, and keep it in a well-closed 
bottle. 

Prop. Sfc. A sweet-tasted greenish mass or 
powder, consisting chiefly of carbonate of iron. 
It is one of the best of the chalybeates. — Pose. 

5 to 10 grs. When pure, it should he easily 
soluble in hydrochloric acid with brisk effer- 
vescence. 

Ferrous Chloride. FeCL Syn. Protochlo- 
eile op iron; Muriate op iron; Ferri 
chloridum, L. Prep. 1. (Anhydrous.) By 
passing dry hydrochloric acid gas" over ignited 
metallic iron. The chloride sublimes in yel- 
lowish crystals. 

2. (Hydrated.) Dissolve iron filings or scale ' 
in hydrochloric acid, evaporate and crystallize* 
Soluble, green crystals. 

Ferrous Citrate. Fe 3 (C 6 H 5 0 7 ) 2 . Syn. Pro- 
tocitrate iron. Citrate op protoxide op 
iron. This salt is easily formed by digesting 
iron filings or wire with citric acid, and evapo- 
rating the solution as quickly as possible out of 
contact with the air. It presents the appear- 
ance of a white powder, nearly insoluble in 
water, and rapidly passing to a higher state of 
oxidation by exposure to the air. Its taste is 
very metallic. It is exhibited under the form 
of pills, mixed with gum or syrup, to prevent 
it from being prematurely decomposed. 

Ferroso-Ferri C. Hydrate. Fe 3 (F10) s . Syn. 
Hydrated magnetic oxide. See under 
Ferroso perric oxide. 

Ferrous Ferricy'anide. Syn. Jerridcyanide 
op iron. Prep. By adding a solution of 
potassium ferricyanide (* red prussiate of pot- 
ash’) to a solution of ferrous sulphate (or any 
other soluble ferrous salt), and collecting and 
drying and precipitate. A bright-blue powder. 
(See Turnbull’s Blue.) 

Ferrous Hydrate. Fe 2 (HO) 2 » See under 
Ferrous oxide. 

Ferrous Iodide. Fel 2 . Syn. Protoiodide 
op iron, Iodide op iron; F. iodxdum, 
Ferri hydriodab, F, ioduretum, L, Ptm. 
(B. P.) Fine iron wire, 1; iodine, 2; dis- 
tilled water, 10. Introddle the iron, iodine 
and 8 of water into a flask, heat it about ten 
minutes, and boil until all the red colour is 
gone. Filter through paper into a' polished 
iron dish, washing with the rest of the water, 
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and boil until a drop of the solution taken out 
on iron wire solidifies on cooling. Pour on 
porcelain and cool. (Ph. L. 1836.) Iodine, 

6 oz. ; iron filings, 2 oz. ; water, 4*a. pints; 
mix, boil in a sand batli until the liquid turns 
to a pale green, filter, wash the residuum with 
a little water, evaporate the mixed liquors 
in an iron vessel at 212° Fahr. to dryness, and 
immediately put the iodide into well-stoppered 
bottles. 

Iodine, 1 oz., and clean iron filings or turn- 
ings, & oz., are put into a Florence flask with 
distilled water, 4 fl. oz., and having applied a 
gentle heat for 10 minutes, the liquid is boiled 
until it loses its red colour ; it is then at once 
filtered into a second flask, the filter washed 
with water, 1 fl. oz., and the mixed liquid is 
boiled down, until it solidifies on cooling. 

With sugar; saccharine iodide op iron, 

SACCHARTTM PEBEI IODIDI, PEEEI IODIDTTM SAC- 
CHARATUH, L. Iron (in powder), 1 dr. ; water, 

5 drs. ; iodine, 4 drs. ; obtain a solution of iodide 
of iron, as above, and add to it of sugar of milk 
(in powder), li oz. ; evaporate at a tempera- 
ture not exceeding 122° Fahr., until the mass 
lias a tenacious consistence, then further add 
of sugar of milk, 1 oz., reduce the mixture to 
powder, and preserve it in a well-stoppered 
bottle. Every 0 grs. contain 1 gr. of iodide of 
iron. 

From r< syrup of iodide of iron” exposed in a 
shallow vessel, in a warm place, until it crystal- 
lizes; the crystals are collected, dried, and 
powdered. A simpler plan is to gently evapo- 
rate the whole to dryness, and to powder the 
residuum. The saccharine iodide may he kept 
for some time in a corked bottle without un- 
dergoing decomposition, 

Ohs. The preparation of the above com- 
pound, like that of the citrates, .has formed a 
fertile subject during some years for phar- 
maceutical amateurs to dilate upon. There is | 
in reality not the least difficulty in the process. 1 
As soon as iodine and iron are mixed together 
under water, much heat is evolved, and if too 
much water be not used the combination is 
soon complete, and tbe liquor merely requires 
to be evaporated to dryness, out of contact with 
the air, at a neat not exceeding 212° Fahr. 
This is most cheaply and easily performed by 
employing a glass flask, with a thin broad 
bottom and a narrow mouth, by which means 
the evolved steam excludes air from the vessel. 
Th? whole of the uncombined water may be 
known to be evaporated when vapour ceases 
to condense on apiece of cold glass held over 
the mouth of the flask. A piece of moistened 
starch paper occasionally applied in the same 
way will indicate whether free iodine is 
evolved ; should such be the case, the heat 
should be immediately lessened. When the 
evaporation is completed, the mouth of the 
flask should be stopped up by laying a piece of 
sheet india rubber on it, and over that a flat 
' weight; the flask must be then removed, and 
I fhm cold broken to pieces, the iodide weighed. 


and put into dry and warm stoppered wide- 
month glass phials, which must he immediately 
closed, tied over with bladder, and the stoppers 
dipped into melted wax. 

jprop Sec. Ferrous iodide evolves violet 
vapours* by heat, and ferric oxide remains. 
When freshly made, it is totally soluble m 
water, and from this solution, when kept in a 
badly stoppered vessel, ferric hydrate is very 
soon precipitated ; hut with iron wire immersed 
in it, it may be kept clear in a well-stoppered 
bottle. — Dose. 1 to 3 grs., or more, as a tome, 
stimulant, and resolvent. It has been given 
with advantage in anaemia, chlorosis, debility, 
scrofula, and various glandular affections. 

Ferrous Lactate. Fe (C 3 H 5 0 3 ) 2 . Syn. Fro- 
TQLACTATE 037 IRON ; FeBRI DACTAS, FeRRUAI 
lacticum, L. Prep. Boil iron filings in lactic 
acid diluted with water, until gas ceases to be 
evolved, and filter whilst hot into a suitable 
vessel, which must he at once closely stopped ; 
as the solution cools, crystals will he deposited, 
which after being washed, first with a little 
cold water, and then with alcohol, are to.be 
carefully dried. The mother liquor, on being 
digested, as before, with fresh iron, will yield 
more crystals. 

Into sour whey, 2 lbs., sprinkle sugar of 
milk and iron filings, of each, in fine powder, 1 
oz. ; digest at about 100° Fabr., until the sugar 
of milk is dissolved, then add a second portion, 
and as soon as a white crystalline powder begins 
to form, boil the whole gently, and filter into a 
clean vessel ; lastly, collect, wash, and dry the 
crystals, as before. 

Prop., 8{c. Ferrous lactate is a greenish- 
white salt ; and when pure, forms small aciculaj 
or prismatic crystals, which have, a sweetisl 
ferruginous taste, and are soluble in aboutJ| 
parts of cold and in 12 parts of boiling watcB 
It has been regarded by many high authorities 
as superior to every other preparation of iron 
for internal use, as being at once miscible with 
the lactic add of the gastric juice, instead of 
having to be converted into a lactate at 
the expense of that fluid, as it is asserted is the 
case with the other preparations of iron. — ■ 
Pose. 2 to 6 grs,, frequently, in any form most 
convenient. 

Ferrous Ma'late (Impure). Syn. Ferri 
MADAS IHETJRTT8, h. Prep. (P. Cod., 1839.) 
Porphyrised iron filings, 1 part; juice of sour 
apples, 8 parts ; digest for 3 days in an iron 
vessel, evaporate to one half, strain through 
linen whilst hot, further evaporate to the con- 
sistence of an extract, and preserve it from the 
air, — Pose. 6 to 20 grs*, where the use oi 
iron is indicated. 

Ferrous Nitrate, (FeN0 3 ) 2 . JSyn. . Proto 

NITBATE OB IRON, NlTRATE OR PROTOXIDE OI 

iron ; Ferri ritbas, Jj. By dissolving fer- 
rous sulphide in dilute sulphuric acid, in the 
cold, and evaporating the solution in vacuo 
Small green crystals, very soluble, and prom 
to oxidation. . ' 

Ferrous Oxide. FeO. Protoxide 
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iroh, Ferri protoxydum, L. Tills substance 
is almost unknown in a separate state, from its 
extreme proneness to absorb oxygen and pass 

• into the sesquioxide. 

t Ferrous Hydrate. Fe(HO) 3 . May be pre- 
cipitated from ferrous solutions as a white 
powder, by alkaline hydrates. It rapidly 
absorbs oxygen, and turns first green, and 
then red, by exposure to the air. Both the 
oxide and hydrate are very powerful bases, 
neutralising the acids and forming stable 
salts, which, when soluble, have commonly a 
pale green colour, and a nauseous metallic 
taste. 

Ferrous Phosphate. Syn. Phosphate op 
iro x, Heutral p. op protoxide op IRON-, 
Bimetallic eereous orthophosphate 
(Odling) ; Ferri phosphas (Ph. U. S.), L. 
A salt formed from ordinary or tribasic phos- 
phoric add. 

_ Prey. (B. P.) Ferrous sulphate, 3; so- 
dium phosphate, 2£ ; sodium acetate, 1 ,* boil- 
ing distilled water, 80; dissolve the sulphate 
and sodium salts, each in half the water, mix, 
and stir carefully, filter through calico, wash with 
hot distilled water until it ceases to give a pre- 
cipitate with barium chloride, dry at a heat not 
exceeding 120° Fahr. (Ph. IT. S.) Ferrous 
sulphate 6 oz. ; sodium phosphate, 6 oz. ; 
dissolve each separate in 2 quarts of water, mix 
the solutions, and after repose for a short time, 
wash, and dry the precipitate. 

Prop., Sfc. A slate-coloured powder; inso- 
luble in water; soluble in dilute nitric and 
hydrochloric acid. — Bose. 5 to 10 grs.; in 
amenorrhcea, diabetes, dyspepsia, scrofula, &c. ; 
and externally , as an application to cancerous 
ulcers. 

Ferrous Sulphate. FeS0 4 .7Aq. Syn, Bro- 

TOSULPHATE OP IEOH, SULPHATE OP IROU, COP- 
PERAS, Greex vitriol, Shoemaker's black ; 
Ferri sulphas (P. B., Ph. L. E. & D.), Vit- 
riolum perri. The crude sulphate of iron or 
green vitriol of commerce (perri sulphas 
veualis, Ph. L.) is prepared by exposing heaps 
of moistened iron pyrites or native bisulphuret 
of iron to the air for several months, either in 

• its unprepared state or after it has been roasted. 
When decomposition is sufficiently advanced, 

! the newly formed salt is dissolved out with 
' water, and the solution crystallised by evapora- 
f tion. In this state it is very impure. The 

• ferrous sulphate or sulphate of iron employed 
in medicine is prepared as follows : — 

Prep, (B. P.) Iron wire, 4 ; sulphuric acid, 
4 ; distilled water, 30. Pour the water on the 
iron, add the acid, and when the disengage- 
ment of gas has nearly ceased, boil for ten 
minutes. Filter through paper. Allow to 
stand twenty-four hours, and collect the 
crystals. Sulphuric acid, X fi. oz.; water, 4 
pints ; mix, and add of commercial sulphate of 
iron, 4 lbs. ; iron wire, X oz. ; digest with heafc 
and occasional agitation until the sulphate is 
dissolved, stpain whilst hot, and set aside the 
liquor that crystals may form ; evaporate the 


mother-liquor for more crystals, and dry the 
whole. 

Dissolve the transparent green crystals of 
the impure sulphate of iron in their own weight 
of water, acidulated with sulphuric acid, and 
re-crystallise. 

The formula of the Ph. XJ. S. is similar. 

(Dried ; Ferri sulphas exsiccata, B. P. ; 
Ferri sulphas exsiccatum— Ph. E„ F. s. 
SICOATUM — Ph. D.) From ferrous sulphate, 
heated in a shallow porcelain or earthen 
vessel, not glazed with lead, till it becomes a 
greenish-gray mass, and then reduced to pow- 
der. The heat should he that of an oven, or 
not exceeding 400° Fahr. 5 parts of the 
crystallised sulphate lose very nearly 2 parts 
by drying. 

(Granulated; Ferri sulphas graxulata, 
L.) (B. P.) A solution of iron wire, 4 oz., in 
sulphuric acid, 4 fl. oz., diluted with water, 1| 

! pint, after being boiled for a few minutes, is 
filtered into a vessel containing rectified spirit, 
8 fl. oz., and the whole stirred until cold, 
when the granular crystals are collected on a 
filter, washed with rectified spirit, 2 fl. oz., and 
dried, first, by pressure between bibulous 
paper, and next beneath a bell-glass over 
sulphuric acid, after which they are put into 
a stoppered bottle, to preserve them from the 
air. 

Prop,, Sfc, Ferrous sulphate forms pale 
bluish-green rhombic prisms, having an acid, 
styptic taste, and acid reaction ; it dissolves in 
two parts of cold aud less than one part of 
boiling water ; at a dull-red heat it suffers 
decomposition; sp. gr. 1*82. It is perfectly 
soluble in water; a piece of iron put into 
the solution should not be covered with me- 
tallic copper. By exposure to the air it 
effloresces slightly, and is partly converted 
into a basic ferric sulphate. — Pose. to 4 
grs., in pills or solution ; externally, as an 
astringent or styptic. In the arts, as sulphate 
of iron (copperas), it is extensively used in dye- 
ing, aud for various » other purposes. The 
dried sulphate (ferri sulphus exsiccatum) is 
chiefly used to make pills. 

Crude sulphate of iron is frequently con- 
taminated with the sulphates"*of copper, zinc, 
manganese, aluminium, magnesium, and cal- 
cium, which, with the exception of the first, 
are removed with difficulty. It also contains 
variable proportions of the neutral and basic 
ferric sulphates. The preparation obtained 
by direct solution of iron in dilute sul- 
phuric acid should, therefore, be alone used in 
medicine. 

In commerce, there ar^ four varieties, of 
crude sulphate of iron or copperas known,-*- 
greenish-bine, obtained from acid liquors,— 
pale green, from neutral liquors,— emerald 
green, from liquors containing ferric sul- 
phate, — and ochry brown, which arises from 
age and exposure of the other varieties to the 
air. Even the first two of these contain traces 
of ferric sulphate, and; hence give a bluish 
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precipitate with ferrocyanide of potassium ; 
whereas the pure sulphate gives one which 
is at first nearly white. 

Ferrous Sulphide. FeS. Syn. Sulphuret 
of iron, Sulphide of l, Peotosulphide 
of i. ; Ferri sulphuretum (Ph. E. & D.), 
L. Prep. (Ph. E. & D.) Expose a har of 
iron to a full white heat, and instantly apply a 
solid mass of sulphur to it, observing to let 
the melted product fall into water ; afterwards 
separate the sulphide from the sulphur, dry, 
and preserve it in a closed vessel. 

From sublimed sulphur, 4 parts ; iron filings, 
7 parts ; mixed together and heated in a 
common fire, till the mixture begins to glow, 
and then removing the crucible from the heat, 
and covering it up, until the reaction is at an 
end, and the whole has become cold. 

Hydrated ; Ferri protosulphubetum hy- 
DRATUM, L. By adding a solution of ammo- 
nium sulphide or of potassium sulphide to a 
neutral solution of ferrous sulphate made with 
recently distilled or boiled water ; the precipi- 
tate is collected on a filter, washed as quickly 
as possible with recently boiled water, squeezed 
in a linen cloth, and preserved in the pasty 
state, under water, as directed under ferric 
hydrate. 

Prop., 8fc. The sulphide prepared in the 
dry way is a blackish brittle substance, 
attracted by tbe magnet. It is largely used 
in tbe laboratory as a source of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. The hydrated splphide is a black, 
insoluble substance, rapidly decomposed by ex- 
posure to the air. Proposed by Mialhe as an 
antidote to the salts of arsenic, antimony, bis- 
muth, lead, mercury, silver, and tin, and to 
arsenious acid; more especially to white ar- 
senic and corrosive sublimate. A gargle con- 
taining a little hydrated sulphide^ of iron, will 
instantly remove the metallic taste caused by 
putting a little corrosive sublimate into the 
mouth, (Mialhe,) On contact with the latter 
substance, it is instantly converted into ferrous 
chloride and mercurous sulphide, two com- 
paratively inert, substances. It is administered 
in the same way as ferrous hydrate. When 
taken immediately after the ingestion of cor- 
rosive sublimate, it instantly lenders it in- 
nocuous ; but when the administration is 
delayed until 15 or 20 minutes after the poison 
has been swallowed, it is almost useless. 

Ferrous Tar'trate. Syn. Ferri tartras, 
FerJ&i prqtot artras, L, Prep. 1. From 
iron filings, 2 parts; tartaric acid, I part; 
hot water, q. s. ; digest together until reaction 
ceases, agitate tbe liquid, pour off the turbid 
solution, and collect, wash, and dry the pow- 
der, as quickly as possible, and keep it out of 
contact with the air. 

Crystallised potassium tartrate, 182 parts ; 
ferrous sulphate, 189 parte; dissolve each 
separately, mixthe solutions, and collect the pre- 
cipitate as before. A nearly insoluble powder ; 
seldom used. 

- By dissolving the corresponding hy- 


drates in a solution of tartaric acid, employing 
tbe former in slight excess, and evaporating, 
both the ferrous and ferric tartrate are easily 
obtained. 

IRON AI/UM. See Alums. 

IRON CEMENT'. See Cements. 

IRON FILLINGS. Syn. Feeri ramenta 
(Ph. L. 1836), Feeri limatura (Ph. E.), 
Feeri scobs (Ph. £>.). The usual method of 
preparing iron filings for medical purposes has 
been already noticed ; the only way, however, 
to obtain them pure, is to act on a piece of 
soft iron with a clean file. The Fr. Cod. 
orders them to be forcibly beaten in an iron 
mortar, and to be separated from oxide and 
dust by means of a fine sieve, and from the 
grosser parts by means of a coarse hair-sieve. 
— Dose. 10 to 30 grs., in sugar or honey, as a 
chalybeate ; in larger doses it is an excellent 
vermifuge, especially for ascarides or tbe small 
thread-worm. 

IRON IiIQ'UOR. Syn. Pyrolionite of 
iron, Dyer's acetate of i., Black liquor, 
Tar iron l. ; Ferri acetas venalis, L. 
This article, so extensively used in dyeing, is j 
a crude mixed acetate of the protoxide and | 
sesquioxide of iron. It is usually prepared by 
one or other of the following methods : — j 

1. Old scraps of iron (hoops, worn-out tin- 
plate, &c.) are left in a cask of pyroligneous 
acid, occasional agitation being bad recourse 
to, until a sufficiently strong solution is ob- 
tained. By keeping tbe acid moderately warm 1 
in suitable vessels it will become saturated 
with the iron in a few days. With cold acid, 
on a large scale, forty days or more are re- , 
quired to complete the process. 

2. A solution of pyrolignifce or crude acetate 
of lame, i3 added to another of green copperas, 
as long as a precipitate is formed; after 
repese, the clear liquor is decanted. 

IRON, REDUCED. Syn. Quevenne Iron 
Ferrum redactum (B. P.), Ferri Pulyis, L. : 
Fer Reduit, F. Prep . This preparation, which 
consists of metallic iron in a fine state of division 
mixed with a variable amount of magnetic 
oxide of iron, is made by passing perfectly dry 
hydrogen over peroxide of iron heated to red- 
ness in a gun-barrel. 

Prop. A grayish-black powder, attracted 
by the magnet, and exhibiting metallic streaks 
when rubbed with firm pressure in a mortar 
Rapidly absorbs oxygen, and must, therefore 
bo preserved from tbe air in well-stopperet 
bottles. It dissolves in hydrochloric acid with 
tbe evolution of hydrogen. 10 grains addec 
to an aqueous solution of 50 grains of iodine 
and 50 grains of iodide of potassium, and di. 
gested with them in a small flask at a genth 
heat, should leave not more than 5 grains 
undissolved, which should be entirely soluble 
in hydrochloric acid. 

TTses. In medicine, it is chiefly given tc 
restore the condition of the blood in allansemic 
states of the system. There is mo pul verm 
knt „ slate of iron so convenient as this foi 
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children, as it has no taste, and only a very 
small dose is required. — Dose . 1 to 5 grains 

(children, i to 1 grain), in powder, pill, or be- 
tween bread and butter. 

IRON WIRE. Syn. Eerrum in pila 
tractuh: (Ph. L.), Eeeei eilum (Ph. E.), 
Perri eila (Ph. I).), L. This is the only 
form of metallic iron retained in the Ph. L. 
It is used to make preparations of iron. 

ISCHU'RIA. In pathology, retention, stop- 
page, or suppression of the urine. 

F'SINGLASS. Syn. Ichthyocolla^ L. 
The finest kinds of isinglass are obtained from 
various species of the genus Acipenser, or 
sturgeon, that from the great sturgeon being 
perhaps the most esteemed. It is the air-bag, 
swimming bladder, or sound, dried without 
any other preparation than opening, folding, 
or twisting it. The picked or cut isinglass of 
the shops consists of the lumps of staple isin- 
glass picked in shreds by women and children, 

- or cut by machines. 

Prop., Sfc. Good isinglass is the purest 
natural gelatin known. Its quality is deter- 
mined by its whiteness, absence of the least 
fishy odour, and ready and almost entire solu- 
bility in boiling water ; the solution forming 
a nearly white, scentless, semi-transparent, 
solid jelly, when cold. It is soluble in weak 
acids, and this solution is precipitated by al- 
kalies. The aqueous solution is not precipi- 
tated by spirit of the common strengths. 1 
part of good isinglass dissolved in 25 parts of 
hot water forms a rich, tremulous jelly. It is 
very commonly adulterated. See Gelatin. 

* ISOM'ERISM. In chemistry, identity of 
composition, with dissimilarity of properties. 
Isomeric compounds (isomerides) are such as 
'contain the same elements in the same pro- 
portions, but which differ from each other in 
Rheir chemical properties; thus, formate of 
lethyl and acetate of methyl are isomeric, 
^having precisely the same ultimate composi- 
'tion, though differing in the arrangement of 
< their elements. 

c ISOMORPHISM, In chemistry, the quality 
f i possessed by bodies differently composed of 
. ^assuming the same crystalline form. Isomor- 
"tphous substances are found to he closely allied 
"fin their chemical nature ; and the fact of two 
’ Ibodies crystallizing in the same form has 

- foften led to the discovery of other points of 
i'similarity between them. The alums, for 

instance, no matter what their components, 
'all crystallize in octahedra, and a crystal of; 
Ipotassium-alum, if transferred to a solution of 
ichrome-alum, will continue to increase with 
i perfect regularity from the deposition of the 
flatter salt. 

<f IS'SUE. Syn. Eoniculus, L. In surgery, 
},a small artificial ulcer formed on any part of 
Hhe body by means of caustic or the lancet, 
land kept open by daily introducing an issue 
4uea eoveredwith some digestive or stimulating 
^ointment ; the whole being duly secured by an 
appropriate bandage. 


ISSUE PEAS. Syn. Pisje pro egnticulis, 
L. Those of the shops are the immature fruit 
of the orange tree (orange berries). They 
are usually smoothed in a lathe. Issue peas 
are also ‘ turned’ from orris root. The fol- 
lowing compound issue peas are occasionally 
employed : — 

1. Orris root (in powder) and Venice tur- 
pentine, of each, 1 part; turmeric, 2 parts; 
bees’ wax, S parts ; melted together and made 
into peas whilst warm. 

2. Rees’ wax, 3 parts ; melt, add of Venice 
turpentine, 1 part ; mix, and further add, of 
turmeric, 2 parts; orris root (in powder), 1 
part; mix web, and form the mass into peas 
whilst warm. More irritating than the com- 
mon pea. 

3. (Hr. Gray.) Bees’ wax, 12 parts; ver- 
digris and white hellebore, of each, 4 parts; 
orris root, 3 parts ; cantharides, 2 parts ; 
Venice turpentine, q. s. XJ. seel to open issues 
instead of caustic, but their employment re- 
quires care. 

ISSUE PLAS'TERS. See Plasters. 

ITCH. Syn. YoukJ, Scotch Fiddle£ ; 
Psora, Scabies, L. ; Gale, Pr. In pathology , 
a cutaneous disease, caused by a minute insect 
lodging under the skin, and readily commu- 
nicated by contact. There are four varieties 
of itch, distinguished by nosologists by the 
names — scabies papuliformis, or rank itch * 
scabies lymphatica, or watery itch; scabies 
purulent a, or pocky itch ; scabies cacheciica, a 
species exhibiting appearances resembling 
each of the previous varieties. Our space 
will not permit more than a general notice of 
the common symptoms, and the mode of euro 
which is equally applicable to each species, 
and will not prove injurious to other skin 
diseases simulating the itch. 

The common itch consists of an eruption of 
minute vesicles, principally between the 
fingers, bend of the wrist, &e,, accompanied 
by intense itching of* the parts, which is only 
aggravated by scratching. The usual treat- 
ment is repeated applications of sulphur-oint- 
ment (simple or compound), well rubbed in, 
once or twif e a day, until a ^ure is effected ; 
accompanying its use by the internal exhi- 
bition of a spoonful or more of flowers of 
sulphur, mixed with treacle or milk, night and 
morning. Where the use of sulphur-ointment 
is objectionable, a sulphur bath, or a lotion or 
bath of sulphurated potash, or of chloride 
of lime, may be employed instead. See 
Bath, Lotion (Itch), Ointment, Psoriasis, 

&Ci 

I'VQRY. The osseous portion of the tusks 
and teeth of the male elephant, the hippopota- 
mus, wild boar, &c. That of the narwhal or 
seahorse is the most esteemed, on account of 
its superior hardness, toughness, translucency, 
and whiteness. The dust or shavings (ivory 
dust, ivory shavings) of the turner, form a 
beautiful size or jelly when boiled in water. 
Vegetable .ivory is the bard albumen of the 
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seed of ill q Phytehphas macrooarpa, one of the 
Palm family. 

Ivory may be dyed or stained by any of tlie 
ordinary methods employed for woollen, after 
being freed from dirt and grease ; but more 
quickly as follows : — 

1. Black. The ivory, well washed in an 
alkaline lye, is steeped in a weak neutral 
solution of nitrate of silver, and then exposed 
to the light, or dried and dipped into a weak 
solution of sulphide of ammonium. 

2. Blue. Steep it in a weak solution of 
sulphate of indigo which has been nearly neu- 
tralized with salt of tartar, or in a solution of 
soluble Prussian blue. A still better plan is 
to steep it in the dyer's green indigo-vat. 

3. Bbown. As for black, but using a 
weaker solution of silver. 

4. Gbeen. Dissolve verdigris in vinegar, 
and steep the pieces therein for a short time, 
observing to use a glass or stoneware vessel ; 
or, in a solution of verdigris, 2 parts ; and sal 
ammoniac, 1 part, in soft water. 

5. PuepXjE. Steep it in a weak neutral so- 
lution of terchloride of gold, and then expose 
it to the light. 

6. Red. Make an infusion of cochineal in 
liquor of ammonia, then' immerse the pieces 
therein, having previously soaked them for a 
few minutes in water very slightly acidulated 
with aquafortis. 

7. Yellow, a. Steep the pieces for some 
hours in a solution of sugar of lead, then take 
them out, and when dry, immerse them in a 
solution of chromate of potassa. 

h, Dissolve as much of the best orpiment in 
solution of ammonia as it will take up, then 
steep the pieces therein for some hours; 
lastly, take them out and dry thepi in a warm 
place, when they will turn yellow. 

Ivory is etched or engraved by covering it 
with an etching ground or wax, and employing 
oil of vitriol as the etching fluid. 

Ivory is rendered flexible by immersion in a 
solution of pure phosphoric acid (sp gr. 1*13,) 
until it loses, or partially loses, its opacity, 
when it is washed in clean cold soft water, and 
dried. In this State it is os flexible as leather, 
but gradually hardens by exposure to dry air. 
Immersion in hot water, however, restores its 
softness and pliancy. According to Dr. Ure, 
the necks of some descriptions of infants' 
peeking bottles are thus made. 

Ivory is whitened or bleached by rubbing it 
with finely powdered pumice-stone and water, 
and exposing it to the sun, whilst still moist, 
under a glass shade, to prevent desiccation and 
the occurrence of fissures ; observing to repeat 
the produce until a proper effect is produced. 
Ivory may also be bleached by immersion for a 
short time in water holding a little sulphurous 
acid, chloride of lime, or chlorine, in solution ; 
or by exposure in the moist state to the 
fumes of burning’ Bulphur, largely diluted with 
air. 

Ivory is wrought^ turned, and fashioned, in a 


similar manner and with similar tools to those 
used for bone and soft brass. 

Ohs . Bone for ornamental purposes is treated 
in a similar way to ivory, but less carefully, 
owing to its inferior value. The bones of liv- 
ing animals may be dyed by mixing madder 
with their food. The bones of young pigeons 
may thus be tinged of a rose colour in 24 
hours, and of a deep scarlet in 3 or 4 days; 
but the bones of adult animals take fully a 
fortnight to acquire a rose colour. The bones 
nearest the heart become tinged the soonest. 
In the same way logwood and extract of log- 
wood will tinge the bones of young pigeons 
purple. (Gibson.) 

IVORY BRACK. See Black Pigments. 


JAGGERY. Syn, Palm sugae. A coarse 
brown sugar made iu India, by the evaporation 
of the juice of several species of palms- The 
following are the principal varieties of this 
product : — 

1. Cocoa jaggeey. Prom the juice of the 
Cocoa-nut palm (Cocas nucifera). 

2. Malabab jaggeey. Prom the juice of 
the Gummut palm (Saguerus saccherifer). 

3. Mysoee jaggeey. Prom the juice of 
the wild Date-palm (Phcenix sylvesiris ) ; .17 
galls, yield 46 lbs. 

4. Palmyba jaggeey. Prom the juice of 
the Palmyra palm (Porassus flahelliformis) ; 
6 pints yield 1 lb. 

JA'XiAP. Syn, Jalaps eadix, Jalapa 
B. P. (Ph. L. & D.) Convolvuli jalaps eadix 
(Ph. E,), L. The dried tubercles of the Dxo- 
gonium purga, I. jalapa — (Royle.) Jalap is a 
powerful stimulant and drastic purgative, 
producing copious liquid stools ; but when ju- 
diciously administered, both safe and effica- 
cious. It appears to be intermediate in its 
action between aloes and scammony. — Dose, 
10 to 30 grs., in powder ; in constipation, cere- 
bral affections, dropsies, obstructed menstrua- 
tion, worms, &c. Owing to its irritant pro- 
perties, its use is contra-indicated in inflam- 
matory affections of the alimentary canal, and 
after surgical operations connected with the 
abdomen and pelvis. It is usually adminis- 
tered in combination with sulphate of potassa 
or bitartrate of potassa and ginger ; with mer- 
curials, as the case may indicate. The powder 
is very generally adulterated. 

Resin of Jalap. Syn. Resina jalap.®, L. 
Prep, 1. (Ph. E.) See Extbact op Jalap. 

2. (Nativelle.) Jalap root is digested in 
boiling water for 24 hours, and after being re- 
duced to tbin slices, more water is added, and 
the whole boiled for 10 minutes, with occa- 
sional agitation; the liquid is then expressed 
in a tincture press, and the boiling t and press- 
ing repeated a second and third rime (these 
decoctions by evaporation yleld AQUEOUS ex- 
tbact op jalap); the pressed root is next 
treated with rectified spirit, q. s., and boiled 
for 10 minutes, and then allowed to cool; the 
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tincture is then pressed out, and the boiling a water bath until reduced to l\ oz,, or it lias 
with fresh alcohol and expression is repeated acquired the consistence of a pill-mass, 
twice; a little animal charcoal is added to the Prop., Sfc. A grayish-brown mass, soluble 
mixed tinctures, and, after thorough agitation, in rectified spirit. Said to he milder in its 
the latter are filtered; the liquid is now dis- action than the resin alone.— Dose. 5 to 15 oz. 
tilled until nothing passes over, the superna- JALAP1C ACID. Syn. Odorous principle 
tant fluid is poured off the fluid resin, and the op jalap— Pereira. Prep. Add an alcoholic 
latter dried by spreading it over the surface solution of acetate of lead to a similar solution 
of the capsule, and continuing the heat. The of jalap resin, collect the precipitate (jala- 
product is a friable and nearly colourless resin, pate of lead), and throw down the lead by 
which forms a white powder resembling starch, means of sulphuretted hydrogen. (See Absin- 
Prod. Pully lOJ of pure resin. ^ Tmc Acid.) A brownish, soft, greasy sub- 

# 3. (Planche.) Eesinous extract of jalap is stance, smelling strongly of jalap, soluble in 
dissolved in rectified spirit, the tincture agi- alcohol and alkali, and slightly so in ether, 
tated with animal charcoal, and after filtration Jalap resin contains about 13 J of this sub- 
gently evaporated to dryness. stance. 

Pur. The jalap resin of commerce is gene- JAI/API BT. C^H 5f) 0 1G . Syn. Jalapina. 
rally adulterated with scammony, gum^guaia- Jalap resin is commonly sold under this name, 
cum or resin, When in a state of purity, it but pure jalapin is prepared by one or other 
does not form an emulsion with milk, like scam- of the following formula* : — 
mony resin, hut runs into a solid mass. It is Prep. 1. The liquid filtered from the jala- 
insoluble in fixed oils and turpentine, whilst pate of lead in preparing jalapic acid is a so- 
the common resins are freely soluble in those lution of acetate of jalapin, which, after any 
menstrua. Its alcoholic solution, dropped on a trace of lead is removed, by adding a few drops 
piece of absorbent white paper, and exposed of dilute sulphuric acid, and filtration, yields 
to the action of nitrous gas, does not acquire a the whole of its jalapin, as a precipitate, on 
green or blue colour; if It does, guaiacum the addition of 5 or 6 times its volume of 
resin is present. 2-J- of this adulteration may water; this is collected, washed with a little 
be thus detected. (Gobley) It is insoluble in cold distilled water, and dried by exposure to 
ether; but guaiacum resin, common resin, aud a current of warm dry air. 
some others, are so ; the decanted ether should 2. (Hume.) Coarsely powdered jalap is 
not become opalescent when mixed with water, digested in strong acetic acid for 14 days, 
and should evaporate without leaving any re- the tincture filtered, ammonia added in ex-' 
siduurn. Powdered jalap resin placed in cold cess, and the whole agitated strongly ; the 
water does not dissolve, but forms a semi-fluid, mixture is then filtered, the deposit washed 
transparent mass, as If it had been melted, in cold water, redissolved in acetic acid, re- 
Dissolved in a watch-glass with a little oil of precipitated by ammonia, and again washed 
vitriol, a rich crimson-coloured solution i§ oh- and dried, 

tained, from which, in a few hours, a brown 3. (Kuyser.) Pure jalap resin, in powder, is 
viscid ^ resin separates. These last two cha- digested foi* some time in boiling ether, by 
racteristics distinguish it from other resins. which means the jalapic acid is removed, and 

Ohs. Earthenware or well- tinned copper pure jalapin remains undissolved, 
vessels must alone be used in the above pro- Prop., S(c. A transparent, colourless, scent- 
cesses, as contact with copper or iron turns less, insipid resin, very soluble in alcohol, hut 
the resin black, and this tinge can only be re- insoluble in ether. It is the active purgative 
moved by redissolving the resin in alcohol, principle of crude jalap resin, 
tlm addition of animal charcoal, and re-evapo- JAMAI'CHTE. Syn. Jaiuaicina. A pecu- 
lation. liar alkaloid^ obtained by Huitenschmidt from 

Jalap resin is an energetic cathartic.— Pose, the bark o*f the Cabbage-tree {Andira in* 
1 to 5 grs. See Jalapin. ermis.) 

Jalap, factitious Resin of. Syn. Resim Prep. The aqueous solution of cabbage- 
JALAPie pactitia, L, A substance frequently tree bark, treated with sulphuretted hydrogen 
sold for jalap resin is made by fusing a mixture and evaporated. m 

of pale yellow resin and scammony resin, and Prop. Yellow crystals soluble in water and, 
adding, when it has cooled a little, hut still to a limited extent, in alcohol; fusible, and 
semi-fluid, a few drops of balsam of Peru or very bitter "tasted. It forms salts with the 
tolu; the mixture is then poured into small acids, which, in small doses, produce restless- 
paper capsules or tin moulds. Its effects re- ness and trembling ; and in larger one®, 
s enable those of jalap resin, but it inflames less, purging. It is said to be vermifuge. 
(Landerer.) ' JAMES’S POWDER. See Powders. 

Jalap, Soap of. Syn. Sapo jalaps, Sapo JAMS. Syn, Preserves. Conserves of fruit 
jalapinus, Prep. (Ph. Bor.) Resin of with sugar, prepared by boiling. In the latter 
jalap and Castile soap, of each 1 part ; recti- respect they differ from the conserves of the 
fled spirit, 2 parts, or q. s. to dissolve the in- apothecary. 

gredients softened by a gentle heat ; subse- Prep. The pulped or bruised fruit is boiled 
quently evaporate the mixture by the heat of along with £ to $ of its weight of loaf sugar, 
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until tlie mixture jellies, when a little is placed 
on a cold plate /the semi-fluid mass is then 
passed through a coarse hair siev.e whilst hot, 
to remove the stones and skins of the fruit, 
and as soon as it has cooled a little is poured 
into pots or glasses. It is usual to tie these 
over, when cold, with paper which has been 
dipped in brandy. The pots must then be 
placed aside in a dry and rather cold situa- 
tion. 

The following fruits are those from which 
jams are commonly prepared : — Apricots, cher- 
ries (various), cranberries, currants (black, red, 
and white), gooseberries (ripe and green), mul- 
berrries, Orleans plums, raspberries, and straw- 
berries. Red currants are commonly added to 
the last, to remove insipidity. 

JAPANS See Vanish, and beloio. 

JAPAETRING. The art of covering paper, 
wood, or metal, with a coating of hard, bril- 
liant, and durable varnish. The varnishes or 
laquers employed for this purpose in Japan, 
China, and the Indian Archipelago, are resin- 
ous juices derived from various trees belong- 
ing to the natural order Anacardiacece , espe- 
cially Stagmaria verniciflua , Koligarnci longi- 
folia, Semecarpus Anacardium , and species of 
Pus (Sumach). For use, they are purifled by a 
defecation and straining, and are afterwards 
mixed with a little oil, and with colouring 
matter, as required. In this country var- 
nishes of amber, asphaltum, or copal, or mix- 
'tures of them, pass tinder the names of ‘japan ' 
and ‘JAPAN YAENISH. 5 

Proa. The surface is coloured or painted with 
devices, &c., as desired, next covered with a 
highly transparent varnish (amber or copal), 
then dried at a high temperature (135° to 165° 
Fahr.), and, lastly, polished. Wood and paper 
are first sized, polished, and varnished* For 
plain surfaces asphaltum varnish or japan is 
used. See Vabnishing. 

JAPONIC ACID. C 12 H 10 O s . When catechu 
is exposed to the air in contact with caustic 
alkalies,, black solutions (alkaline japonates) 
are formed ; with carbonated alkalies, red so- 
lutions (alkaline rubates) ; the acid of the 
former may be separated. It is a black pow- 
der, insoluble in water, soluble in alkalies, and 
precipitated by acids. Buric acid forms red 
insoluble compounds with the earths and some 
other metallic oxides. 

JARAVE, The Spanish name for sabsa- 
PAbAla Beie. See Beebs (in pharmacy), 

JASPEE. Syn. Jaspis, L. A mineral of 
the quartz family, occurring in sticky masses. 
It takes various shades of red, yellow, brown, 
and green, and is occasionally banded, spotted, 
or variegated. It was formerly used as an 
amulet against haemorrhages and fluxes. It is 
now- extensively worked up into rings, seals, 
snuff-boxes, vases, &e., for which it is well cal- 
culated from its extreme hardness and suscep- 
tibility of receiving a fine polish. 

JATBOPHIC ACID. Syn, Ceotonic Acip, 
LrooPHic a, A peculiar fatty acid disco- 


vered by Pelletier and Cavcnton, and originally 
regarded by them as the cathartic principle 
of croton oil and croton seeds, but since 
shown by Redwood and Pereira to be nearly 
inert. 

Prep. The oil is saponified by caustic potassa, 
and the resulting soap is decomposed by tar- 
taric acid; the fatty matter which floats on 
the surface of the liquid is then skimmed off 
the aqueous portion, and the latter submitted 
to distillation ; the liquid in the receiver is a 
solution of jatrophic acid. 

Prop., fyc. Volatile ; very acid ; has a nau- 
seous odour ; is solid at 23°, and vaporizes at 
35° Fahr. It forms salts with the bases, none 
of which possess any practical importance. 

JAU / MAUfGE. Prep. From isinglass, 1 oz. ; 
boiling water, 12 oz.; dissolve, add of any 
sweet white wine, £ pint ; the yolks of 2 eggs 
beaten to a froth, and the grated yellow peel 
of 2 lemons; mix well, and heat the whole 
over the fire until sufficiently thickened, stir- 
ring all the time ; lastly, serve it up, or pour 
it into moulds. 

JAXJFF'DICE. Syn* Icterus, Hobbits bu- 
teobus, L. A disease characterised by a yel- 
low colour of the eyes and skin, deep-coloured 
urine, and pale alvine evacuations. It appears 
to arise from a disordered action of the biliary 
organs. The treatment consists of the admi- 
nistration of saline aperients, and small doses 
of blue-pill, followed by tonics and diaphoretics. 
The action of these remedies should he pro- 
moted by the copious use of diluents (particu- 
larly saline water), and exertion in the open 
air, when possible. When there is much pain 
and vomiting, anodynes (or opium, morphia, 
t&c.) may he administered. Jaundice is not 
in Itself a dangerous disease, hut it some- 
! times lays the patient open to attacks of others 
which are so. 

JEI/LY. Syn, Geiatina, L. A term now 
very loosely applied to various substances which 
are liquid or semi-liquid whilst warm, and be- 
come gelatinous on cooling. 

Jellies are coloured by the addition of the 
usual stains used by confectioners, and are 
rendered transparent by clarification with 
white of egg. 

ATmond Jelly. Syn. GebatIna amygda- 
laettm, L. Prep. From rich almond milk, 
k pint ; thick hartshorn jelly, l pint ; sugar, • 
2 oz. ; with 2 or 3 bitter almonds and a little 
lemon peel, to flavour, heated together, strained, 
and moulded. 

Arirow-root Jelly. Syn. Gebatina ha- 
bant^, L. From arrow-root, oz., to water, 

1 pint. Tous les mois jelly is made in the 
same way. 

Biscuit Jelly. Prep. From white biscuit 
(crushed beneath the rolling-pin), 4 oz. ; cold 
water, 2 quarts ; soak for some hours, boil to 
one half, strain, evaporate to l pint, and add, 
of white sugar, f lb., red wine, 4 oz., and 
cinnamon, I teaspoonfuL In weakness of the 
stomach, and in dysentery and diarrhoea, and 
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in convalescence combined with rich beef 
gravy or soup. 

Bread Jelly. Syn. Panada; Gelatina 
Danis, L. Prep. Cut a French roll into slices, 
toast them on each side, and boil in water, 
1 quart, until the whole forms a jelly, adding 
more water if required ; strain, and add sugar, 
milk, &c,, to palate. It may be made with broth 
from which the fat has been skimmed, instead 
of water. Used as the last. 

Broth Jelly. Syn. Soup-jelly. From broth 
or soup from which the fat has been skimmed, 
evaporated until it becomes gelatinous on cool- 
ing. A few shreds of isinglass are commonly 
added. See Soup (Portable). 

Calves’ Feet Jelly. Prep. For each foot take 
of water, 3 pints, and boil to one half ; cooli 
skim oft* the fat, and again boil for 2 or 3 
minutes with the peel of a lemon and a little 
spice ; remove it from the fire, strain through 
a jelly bag (see Filtration), add the juice of a 
lemon and a glass of wine, and when it has 
cooled a little put it into glasses or 4 forms.’ 

Obs. If this jelly is required to be very 
transparent, it must be treated as follows : — 
After the fat is removed, it should be gently 
warmed, just enough to melt it, next well 
beaten with the white of an egg and the sea- 
soning, and then brought to a boil for a minute 
or two, when it will be ready for straining, 
&c. The calves’ feet should not be bought 
ready boiled, but only scalded. Cows’ feet 
(* cow heels’) make nearly as good jelly as 
that from calves’ feet, and are much more eco- 
nomical. 

Ceylon Moss Jelly. Syn . Gelatina geaci- 
LAEI2E, L. Prep. (Dr. Sigmond.) Boil Ceylon 
moss ( Granularia lichenoides), & oz. in water, 
1 quart, for 25 minutes, or till the liquid jellies 
on cooling; strain and flavour. Very nutri- 
tious ; recommended in irritation of the mucous 
membranes and phthisis. ’ 

Cor'siean Moss Jelly. Syn. Gelatina hel- 
MINTHOCOBTI, D. Prep. (P. Cod.) Corsican 
moss ( Qracilaria Helminthoc orion), 1 oz,; 
water, q, s. ; boil 1 hour, and strain 8 fl. oz. ; 
to this add of isinglass (previously soaked in 
a little water), 1 dr. ; refined sugar, 2 oz. ; 
white wine, a wine-glassful. Vermifuge. Bee 
Decoction, 

Fruit Jelly. Under this head we include 
those jellies made from the juices of fruits. 

Prep. The strained juice mixed with \ to \ 
its weight of refined sugar, until it 4 jellies’ on 
cooling, observing to carefully remove the 
scum as it rises. The process should be con- 
ducted by a gentle heat, and it is preferable 
not to add the sugar until the juice is some- 
what concentrated, as by lengthened boiling the 
quality of the sugar is injured. 

Obs. Jellies are sold in pots or glasses, like 
JAMS. Both jams and fruit jellies are refrige- 
rant and laxative ; they are, however, mostly 
employed as relishes, especially during fevers 
and convalescences. The principal fruit j ellies 
$re .‘—apple, barberry, cherry (from either 


Cornelian or Kentish cherries), currant (black, 
white, and red), eldebbekey, gooseberey, 
plum, QUINCE, raspberry. See Lemon and 
Obange Jelly. 

Gra"vy Jelly. By evaporating meat gravies. 

HartsTiora Jelly. Syn. Gelatina cornu 
ceevi, L. Prep. (P. Cod.) Hartshorn shav- 
ings, 8 oz. ; wash it in water, then boil in clean 
water, 3 pints, till reduced to one half ; strain, 
press, add of sugar, 4 oz., the juice of one 
lemon, and the white of an egg beaten up with 
a little cold water ; mix well, clarify by heat, 
evaporate till it jellies on cooling, then add 
the peel of the lemon, and set it in a cool place. 
It may be flavoured with wine, spices, &c. 
Very nutritious. 

Iceland Moss Jelly. Syn . Gelatina li- 
CHENis, L. Prep. (P. Cod.) Iceland moss, 
2 oz, ; soak for 1 or 2 days in cold water, then 
boil for 1 hour in water, q. s. to yield a strong 
solution ; strain, decant the clear after repose, 
apply heat, and dissolve therein of isinglass, 
1 dr. ; evaporate the whole to a proper con- 
sistence, put it into pots, and set them in a 
cool place. Nutritious. Recommended in 
phthisis. The jelly of Iceland moss and cin- 
chona (GELATINA LICHENIS CUM CINCHONA — 
P. Cod.) is made by adding to the above, syrup 
of cinchona, 6 fl. oz. 

I"rish Moss Jelly. Syn. Gelatina chon- 
dei, L. Prep. From Irish or carrageen moss. 
See Decoction. 

I"singlass Jelly. Syn . Confectioners’ 
jelly; Gelatina ichthyocollje, L. Prep. 
From isinglass dissolved in water by boiling, 
and evaporated till it 'jellies’ on cooling, 
adding flavouring, as desired. oz. of good 
isinglass makes fully a pint of very strong jelly. 
See Blancmange, Isinglass, Calves’-feet 
Jelly, &c. . 

Lem'on Jelly. From isinglass, 2 oz. ; water, 

1 quart ; boil, add of sugar, 1 lb., clarify, and 
when nearly cold, add the juice of 5 lemons, 
and the grated yellow rinds of 2 oranges and of 

2 lemons; mix well, strain off the peel, and 
put it into glasses. 

No'yeau Jelly. As punch jelly, but 
strongly flavoured with bitter almonds. 

Or'ange Jelly. From oraffge juice, 1 pint ; 
let it stand over the grated yellow rind of 3 
or 4 of the oranges for a few hours, then strain, 
and add, of loat sugar, £ lb., or more, isinglass, 
£ oz., dissolved in water, 1 pint ; mix, and put 
it into glasses before it cools. * 

Punch Jelly. From isinglass, 2 oz.; sugar, 
1 J lb. ; water, 1 pint ; dissolve, add of lemon 
juice, § pint ; the peels of 2 lemons and of 2 
oranges; rum and brandy, of each, J pint; 
keep it in a covered vessel until cold, then 
liquefy it by a very gentle heat, strain, and 
pour it into moulds. A pleasant and decep- 
tive way of swallowing alcohol. 

Bice Jelly. Syn. Cejeme de From 
rice boiled in water, sweetened, and flavoured. 

Sa'go Jelly* Prep. Boak sago in odd water 
for 1 hour, strain, and boil in fresh soft water 
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until it becomes transparent ; then add wine, 
sugar, clear broth, milk, or spices, to flavour. 
1 oz. of sugar makes a pint of good jelly. 

Tapio'ca Jelly. As the last bub using 
tapioca in lieu of sago. 

JESUIT'S BARK. See Cinchona. 

JESUIT'S DROPS. See Deops and Tinc- 

TUEE, 

JESUIT'S POWDER. Powdered cinchona 
bark. 

JET. A variety of mineral bituminous 
carbon, very hard, and susceptible of a fine 
polish. 

JEWELS. See Diamond, Emeeald,Gems,&c. 

JEW'ELRY, The gold in articles of jew- 
elry, whether solid or plated, which arc not 
intended to be exposed to very rough usage, 
is generally 4 coloured/ as it is called in the 
trade. This is done as follows : — 

1. (Red gold colour.) The article, after 
being coated with the amalgam, is gently 
heated, and, whilst hot, is covered with gilder's 
wax ; it is then 4 flamed' over a wood fire, and 
strongly heated, during which time it is kept 
in a state of continual motion, to equalise the 
action of the fire on the surface. When all 
the composition has burned away, the piece is 
plunged into water, cleansed with the 4 scratch- 
brush' and vinegar, and then washed and bur- 
nished. To bring up the beauty of the colour, 
the piece is sometimes washed with a strong 
solution of verdigris in vinegar, next gently 
heated, plunged whilst hot into water, and 
then washed, first in vinegar, or water soured 
with nitric acid, and then in pure water ; it is, 
lastly, burnished, and again washed and dried. 

2. (Or-molu colour.) This is given by 
covering the parts with a mixture of powdered 
hematite, alum, common salt, and vinegar, and 
applying heat until the coating blackens, when 
the piece is plunged into cold water, rubbed 
with a brush dipped in vinegar, or in water 
strongly soured with nitric acid, again washed 
in pure water, and dried. During this process, 
the parts not to be dried in 4 or-molu colour' 
should be carefully protected. 

The frauds practised in reference to the 
4 fineness' of the metal used in jewelry, is 
noticed under GFold (Jeweller's^ See also 
Assaying-, Diamond, Gems, Gilding Liqtjoe, 
Gilding Wax, &c. 

JEW'S PITCH. See Asphaltum. 

JUICE (Spanish), See Extkact and 

LlQtfoEICE. 

JUJUBE. A fruit resembling a small plum, 
produced by various species of Ziayphis. Com- 
bined with sugar, it forms the jujube paste 
of the shops, whe$ genuine ; but that now 
almost always sold under the name is a mix- 
ture of gum and sugar, slightly coloured and 
flavoured. 

JU'XEP. Syn. Julaf; Julepum, Julepus, 
Julapium, L. A term usually regarded as 
synonymous with 4 mixture' ; but according 
feu the best authorities, implying a medicine 
wMeh is used as a vehicle for other forms of 


medicine. The word comes through the 
French, from a Persian expression, which sig- 
nifies 4 sweet drink/ A julep, according to 
Continental writers, is a drink of little activity, 
generally composed of distilled waters, infu- 
sions, and syrups, to which mucilages and acids 
are sometimes added ; 44 but never powders or 
oily substances, which could interfere with its 
transparency." In England, the juleps of old 
pharmacy are now classed under ‘mixtubes/ 

JUNIPER BERRIES. Syn. Junipebi 
BACC iE, J. COMMUNIS BACCJE (Ph. E.), JUNI- 
peeus (Ph. L,), L. The fruit of the Juniyems 
communis, or common juniper tree. In the old 
Ph. L. & D. both the tops and berries (juni- 
PEEI EEUOTUS ET CACUMINA — Ph. L. 1836; 
JUNIPEBUS- — BACCiE, CACUMINA— Ph. D. 1826) 
were ordered. The berries are stomachic and 
diuretic, and have been long employed in drop- 
sies, either alone or combined with foxglove 
and squills. The tops (summitates) have 
been highly praised in scurvy and certain 
cutaneous affections.— Dose 1 to 2 drs., made 
into a conserve with sugar, or in the form of 
infusion or tea. 

JUR'KET. Syn. Devonshire junket, 
Cued jelly. From warm milk put into a 
bowl, and then turned with a little rennet ; 
some scalded cream and sugar are next added, 
with a sprinkling of cinnamon on the top, 
without breaking the curd. Much esteemed by 
holiday folk in the western counties, during 
the hot weather of summer. Sometimes, very 
strangely, a little brandy finds its way into 
these trifles. 

KALEIDOSCOPE. Syn. Flower-glass. A 
pleasing philosophical toy invented by Sir 
Daffid Brewster, which presents to the eye a 
series of symmetrical changing views. It is 
formed as follows : — Two slips of silvered glass, 
from 6 to 10 inches long, and from I to If 
inch wide, and rather narrower at one end 
than the other, are joined together lengthwise, 
by one of their edges, by means of a piece of 
silk or cloth, glued on their back; they are 
then placed in a tube of tin or pasteboard, 
blackened inside, and a little longer than is 
necessary to contain them, and are fixed by 
means of small pieces of cork, with their faces 
at any angle to each other that is an even 
aliquot part of 4 right angles (as the f, 

&c.). The other end of the tube is then closed 
with an opaque screen, or cover, through which 
a small eyehole is made in the centre; and 
the other end is fitted, first with a plate of 
common glass, and at the distance of about fth 
of an inch, with a plain piece of slightly ground 
glass, parallel to the former; in the inter- 
mediate place or cell are placed the objects to 
form the images. These consist of coloured 
pieces of glass, glass beads, or any other coloured 
diaphanous bodies, sufficiently small to move 
freely in the cell, and to assume new positions 
when the tube is shaken or turned round. A 
tube so prepared presents an. infinite number 
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o£ changing and symmetrical pictures, no one 
of which can be exactly reproduced. This 
toy is so easily constructed, is so very inex- 
pensive, and at the same time so capable of 
affording an almost inexhaustible fund of 
amusement to the young, that we advise our 
juvenile friends to try their hands at its con- 
struction. Any common tube of tin or paste- 
board may be used, and strips of glass smoked 
on one side will answer for mirrors. 

KALI. The name formerly applied to a 
species of Salsola employed for making barilla. 
It is sometimes used as a designation for the 
crude alkalies, and is the Germ on synonym for 
* potassa/ 

Acidulated Kali. Syn. Lemon and kali, 
Lemoniated e. A common preparation of 
the shops for making a pleasant effervescing 
draught. It is sometimes incorrectly styled 
‘citrate of potash/ Prep. 1. Carbonate of 
soda and tartaric acid, of each, 5 oz. ; lump 
sugar, 1 lb. ; all in the state of fine powder, 
and separately dried by a very gentle heat, 
after which they are mixed together, flavoured 
with essence of lemon, 1 dr., rubbed through a 
gauze sieve in a worm dry situation, put into 
bottles, and corked down immediately. 

2. Finely powdered white sugar, 16 lbs.; 
tartaric acid, 4£ lb.; carbonate of soda, 4 lbs.; 
essence of lemon, 1 oz. ; as the last. Keeps 
well, A dessert-spoonful of either thrown 
into a glassful of water makes a pleasant effer- 
vescing draught. 

KALIUM. [L.] Potassium. 

KAL'YDOR, A cosmetic lotion; it resem- 
bles ‘ Gowland's Lotion/ but is got up in a 
rather more pleasing style. See Lotion. 

KA'GLIN. Syn. China clay, Poece^ain 
C. A fine wliite clay, derived from the decom- 
position of the felspar of granitic rocks. The 
potteries and porcelain works of this country 
are chiefly supplied with this substance from 
extensive tracts of it which occur near St. 
Austle, Cornwall. See Clay. 

KAP'NQMGR. Syn. Capnomoe. A colour- 
less oil obtained from crude kreasote by dis- 
tillation with potassa. It boils at 360° Fahr., 
has a peculiar odour, and is insoluble in water, 
but readily soluble in an alkaline solution of 
kreasote. 

KATAL'YSIS. Syn. Catalysis, Contact 
ACTION. Terms applied to a class of chemical 
actions in which the decompositions, and the 
recombination of the elements of compound 
bodies, is apparently excited by the mere pre- 
sence of, or contact with, other bodies, which 
do not themselves suffer such a change. 

KELP, The alkaline ashes obtained by 
burning various species of sea- weed, formerly 
much used for the preparation of carbonate 
of soda. The weeds most valued for the 
purpose are the Fucus vesiculosus, nodosus , and 
serratus^nd the Lcmimri abulbosa, and digitata. 

Of late years, the manufacture of kelp, like 
that of barilla, has been almost abandoned, 
except as a source of iodine. Mr. E. C. C. 


Stanford, by carefully collecting and com- 
pressing the weed, and afterwards submitting 
it to dry distillation, doubles the yield of 
iodine and bromine, and obtains in addition 
various valuable hydrocarbons. See*BAEiLLA 
Iodine, Soda, &c. 

KER'MES. Syn. Kebmes-gsbains, Al- 
kesmes; Geanum tinctoeium, L. The 
dried bodies of the female Coccus Ilicis of 
Linnseus, a small insect of the order Hemipiera, 
which flourishes on the Ilex oak. It has been 
used as a red and scarlet dye-stuff ever since 
the time of Moses ; but is now superseded in 
this country by cochineal, which gives colours 
of much greater brilliancy, 

KER'MES^ MlTEPvAL. Syn. Kebmls 
minebale, K. minebalis, L. An amorphous 
tersulphide of antimony, containing a small 
admixture of teroxide of animony and sul- 
phuride of potassium. JPrep. 1. In the hu- 
mid way. — a. (P. Cod.) Carbonate of soda 
(crysh), 128 parts (say, 21 parts), is dissolved 
in water, 1280 parts (say 210 parts), contained 
in a cast-iron pan; tersulphide of antimony 
(in fine powder), 6 parts (say 1 part), is next 
added, and the whole boiled for an hour, with 
constant agitation with a wooden spatula; 
the boiling liquid is then filtered into a heated 
earthen pan containing a small quantity of 
very hot water, and the solution is allowed to 
cool as slowly as possible; the red powder 
which is deposited is collected on a cloth, on 
which it is well washed with cold water, and 
the superfluous water being removed by pres- 
sure, the powder is dried by a geutle heat, 
and is, lastly, passed through a fine silk -gauze 
sieve, and preserved from light and air. 

b. (Wholesale.) From black sulphuride of 
antimony, 4 lb. ; carbonate of potassia, 1 lb. ; 
boil in watA*, 2 galls,, for half an hour, filter, 
&c., as before. The undissolved portion of 
sesquisulphuret of antimony may be boiled 
again several times with fresh potassa and 
water, until the whole is dissolved* Inferior 
to the last. 

c. (Cluzell’S KEEME3.) From tersulphide 
of antimony, 4 parts; crystallized carbonate of 
soda, 90 parts; water, 1000*parts ; boil, &e., 
as In 1, a, and dry the powder, folded up in 
paper, at a heat not exceeding 90° Fahr, 

2, In the dey way. — ci. (F. Cod.) Car- 
bonate of potassa, 100 parts; tersulphide of 
antimony, 50 parts ; sulphur, 3 parts ^ mix, 
fuse in a Hessian crucible, pour the melted 
mass into an iron mortar, and when cold reduce 
it to powder ; next boil it in water, 1000 parts, 
contained in an iron vessel, filter the solution, 
and otherwise proceed a* before. Product! 
large, but of inferior quality. 

b. (Fownes.) From tersulphide of anti- 
mony, 5 parts; carbonate ol soda (dry), 3 
parts; water,^ 80 parts; fuse, &c„ as before. 
Nearly equal to 1, a. 

c . (Berzelius.) Carbonate of potassa (pare), 
3 parts ; tersulphide of antimony, 8 parts ; 
water, q< s. Resembles the last. 
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Prop., fa An odourless, tasteless powder, 
insoluble in both water and alcohol, and, when 
pure and carefully prepared, entirely soluble 
in hydrosulphate of ammonia. As prepared 
by the formulae 1, a, and 1, c, it is a very dark 
crimson powder, of a velvety smoothness ; but 
that from the other formulae has a brownish- 
red colour, more or less deep. The secret of 
preparing this compound of a fine and velvety 
quality, like that imported from the Conti- 
nent, consists simply in filtering the solution 
whilst boiling hot, and allowing it ,to cool 
very slowly, by placing the vessel in an appro- 
priate situation for that purpose. Another 
important point, according to Eose, is to em- 
ploy sufficient alkali to keep the whole of the 
teroxide of antimony in solution as the liquid 
cools, instead of allowing a part of it to he 
deposited with the kermes. This is the rea- 
son of the superior quality and mildness of that 
prepared according jbo the directions of the 
French Codex. The liquor decanted from the 
‘kermes mineral 5 yields the golden sulphide 
of antimony on the addition of an acid, for 
which purpose the acetic is generally employed. 

Dose, % gr. to 3 or 4 grs., as a diaphoretic, 
cathartic, or emetic. It occupies in foreign 
practice the place of our James’s Powder. 

KETCHUP. Syn. Catchup, Catsup, Katch- 
up. The juice of certain vegetables strongly 
salted and spiced, so as to be used as sauce ; 
or a simple sauce made without the natural 
juice as a substitute for the true ketchup. 
The following are the principal varieties : — 

Camp Ketchup. Prep. Take of good old 
beer, 2 quarts ; white wine, 1 quart ; anchovies, 
4oz.; mix, heat it to the boiling-point, re- 
move it from the fire, and add of peeled shalots, 
3 oz.; mace, nutmegs, ginger, and black pepper, 
of eacb, bruised, % oz. ; macerateTor 14 days, 
with frequent agitation, then allow it to settle, 
and decant and bottle the clear portion. 

Cucumber Ketchup. Prep. From ripe cu- 
cumbers, in the same way as mushroom ketchup. 
Very luscious. Mixed with cream, or melted 
butter, it forms an excellent white sauce for 
fowls, &e. 

Marine' Ketchup. Prep. Take of strong old 
beer, 1 gall.; anchovies, lb. ; peeled shalots 
(crushed), 1 lb. ; bruised mace, mustard seed, 
and cloves, of each, £ oz. ; bruised pepper and 
ginger, of each, £ oz. ; mushroom ketchup and 
vinegpr, of each, 1 quart ; heat the mixture to 
the boiling-point, put it into a bottle, and ma- 
cerate for 14 days, frequently shaking ; then 
strain through flannel, and bottll it for use. 
Excellent with anything; like the last, it 
makes good white sauce, and keeps well. 

MusVroom Ketchup. Prep , 1. Sprinkle 
mushroom flaps, gathered in September, with 
common salt, stir them occasionally for 2 or 8 
days, then lightly squeeze out the juice, and 
add to each gallon, doves and 'mustard seed, 
of each, bruised, £ oz.; allspice, black pepper, 
and ginger, of each, bruised, l oz. ; gently heat 
to t&boiling-pointm a covered vessel, maeeiftie 


for 14 days, and decant or strain. Should it 
exhibit any indications of change in a few 
weeks, bring it again to the boiling-point, 
with a little more spice, and a table-spoonful 
more salt. 

2. Take of mushroom juice, 2 galls.; pi- 
mento, 2 oz.; cloves, black pepper, mustard 
seed, and ginger, of each, bruised, 1 oz. ; salt, 
lib., (or to taste); shalots, 3 oz.; gently 
simmer for 1 hour in a covered vessel, cool, 
strain, and bottle. 

3. Take of mushroom juice, 100 galls.; 
black pepper, 9 lb.; allspice, 7 lb.; ginger, 

5 lb. cloves, 1 lb. (all bruised) ; salt, q. s. ; 
gently simmer in a covered tin boiler for 1 
hour. 

Oys'ter Ketchup. Prep. Pulp the oysters, 
and to each pint add, of sherry wine, or very 
strong old ale, 1 pint ; salt, 1 oz. ; mace, \ oz. ; 
black pepper, 1 dr. ; simmer very gently for 
10 minutes, strain, cool, bottle, and to each 
bottle add a spoonful or two of brandy, and 
keep them in a cool situation. Cockle ketch- 
up and mussel ketchup are made in the 
same way. Used to flavour sauces when the 
fish are out of season; excellent with rump 
steak, &e. 

Pon'tae Ketchup. Prep. Take of the juice 
of elderberries and strong vinegar, of each, 1 
pint ; anchovies, | lb. ; shalots and spice, q. s. 
to flavour ; boil for 5 minutes, cool, strain, and 
bottle. Used to make fish sauces. 

Toma'to Ketchup. Prep. Prepared from 
tomatoes or love apples, like mushroom ketchup, 
except that a little very strong Chili vinegar 
is commonly added. An admirable relish for 
c high 5 or rich flavoured viands. 

WaTnut Ketchup. Prep. 1. Take of the 
expressed juice of young walnuts, when tender, j 

l.gal. ; boil 10 minutes, skim, add of ancho- 
vies, 2 lbs. ; shalots, 1 lb. ; cloves and mace, of 
each, 1 oz. ; 1 clove of garlic, sliced ; simmer 
in a covered vessel for 15 minutes, strain, cool, 
and bottle, adding a little fresh spice to each 
bottle, and salt, q. s. Will keep good in a 
cool place for 20 years. 

2. Take of green walnut shells, 16 galls. ; 
salt, 5 lbs. ; mix and beat together for a week, 
press out the liquor, and to every gallon add, 
of allspice, 4 oz. ; ginger, 3 oz. ; pepper and 
cloves, of each, 2 oz. ; all bruised ; simmer for 
half an hour, and set aside in a closed vessel 
and in a cool situation until sufficiently clear. 

3. Take of walnut juice, 1 gal. ; vinegar, 1 
quart ; British anchovies (sprats), 3 or 4 lbs. ; 
pimento, 3 oz.; ginger, % oz.; long pepper, & 
oz.; cloves, 1 OZ,; shalots, 2 oz.; boil and 
bottle, as before, 

4. From the juice of walnut shells, ,30 galls. ; 
salt, 1 bushel ; allspice and shalots, of each, 

8 garlJc ’ an<i k°Tse-radish, of 

each, 3 lbs. ; essence of anchovies, 3, galls, : as 
before. 

Wine Ketclmp. Prep. Taie of mushroom 
or walnut ketchup, 1 quart ; chopped ancho- 
"neg;, $ lb. ; 20 shoots ; scraped horse-radish, | 
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2 oz.; spice, q. a.j simmer for 15 minutes, 
cool, and add of white and red wine, of each, 1 
pint ; macerate for 1 week, strain, and bottle. 

General remarks. In preparing the above 
articles, vessels of glazed earthenware, or stone- 
ware, or well-tinned copperpans, should alone 
be -used to contain them whilst being boiled or 
heated, as salt and vegetable juices rapidly 
corrode copper, and render the ketchup poi- 
sonous. Nothing in the shape of copper, lead 
or pewter, should be allowed to touch them 
Even a plated copper spoon left in a bottle of 
ketchup for some time will render its contents 
poisonous. Unpleasant and even dangerous 
fits of vomiting, colic, and diarrhcea, have re- 
sulted from the neglect of this precaution. 
See Sauce, &c. 

KIBES. The vulgar name for ulcerated 
chilblains. 

KID'NEYS. S?/n. Benes, L. (In anatom?/.') 
The kidneys, as almost every one knows, are 
abdominal viscera which secrete the urine, and 
form the great channels by which the effete 
nitrogenous matter is removed from the blood. 
They are subject to various affections, both 
functional and organic, chronic and acute, of 
which some are imperfectly understood, and 
others only admit of alleviation, hut not of 
being cured. See Urine and Urinary Ae- 
EECTIONS. 

. Kidneys. (In cooker?/.) Soyer recommends 
kidneys to he dressed by gently broiling them, 
having previously split them, “ so as nearly to 
divide them, leaving the fat in the middle,” 
and “ run a skewer through them, that they 
may remain open.” After being rubbed with 
a little butter, and seasoned with salt and 
pepper, “ they may be served on toast, or with 
any sauce.” “ You may also egg and bread- 
crumb them.” “Five minutes suffice for a 
sheep or lamb’s kidney of common size.” 
(Soyer.) One or two lamb’s kidneys, plainly 
broiled and served up with the gravy in them, 
eaten along with a little dry-toasted bread, 
form a most excellent and appropriate 
luncheon or dinner for a dyspeptic or conva- 
lescent. 

KING’S CUP. Prep. Yellow peel of 1 
lemon ; lump sugar, 1 £ oz. ; cold water, 1 pint ; 
infuse 8 or 10 hours, and strain. The addition 
of a feaspoonful of orange-flower water is a 
great improvement. Used as a diluent in 
cases where acid liquors are inadmissible. See 
Lemonade. 

KING’S EVIL. See Scboeula. 

KING’S YELLOW. See Yellow Pig- 
ments. 

KI'NIC ACID, HC 7 H n O G . Si/n. Qumo 
ACID, Cinchonic ACID. A peculiar dibasic 
acid occurring in the cinchona barks, in 
which it exists associated with the alkaloids. 
Prep. It is readily obtained from kinate of 
lime, by the action of dilute sulphuric acid ; 
the filtered solution evaporated to the con- 
sistence of a syrup, gradually deposits large 
crystals resembling those of tartaric acid. 


Prop., S/c. It is soluble in 2 parts of water, , 
and in alcohol; and forms salts called kinates. 1 
Kinate of lime is obtained from an acidulated 
infusion of cinchona bark, by adding an excess 
of lime, filtering, evaporating to a syrup, and 
setting the liquid aside to crystallise. These 
crystals are purified by redissolving them, 
treating the solution with a little animal 
charcoal, and crystallising the salt as before. 
The liquid from which the bark-alkaloids have 
been precipitated by hydrate of lime affords an 
almost inexhaustible supply of this salt. See 
Kinone. : 

KI'NG. Spi. Gum kino; Kino (B. P., Ph. ' 
L. E. & D.) The juice flowing from the in- 
cised bark of tlie Pterocarpus Marsupimn or 
Indian, hardened in the sun.— Dose. 10 to 30 
grs., in powder; as an astringent in chronic 
diarrhcea, &c. 

Factitious Kino, met with in the shops, is 
made as follows .’—Logwood, 48 lbs.; tormentil 
root, 16 lbs. ; madder root*, 12 lbs. ; exhaust by 
coction with water, q. s. ; to the liquor add of 
catechu, 16 lbs. ; dissolve, strain, and evapo- 
rate to dryness. Prod. 24 lbs. Extract of 
mahogany is also commonly sold for kino. f 
^KIKSCH'WASSEB (-Yasser) [Ger.]. St/n. 
Kirschenwasser. A spirituous liquor dis- 
tilled in Germany and Switzerland from 
bruised cherries. From the rude manner in 
which it is obtained, and from the distillation 
of the cherry-stones (which contain prussic 
acid) with the liquor, it lias frequently a 
nauseous taste, and is frequently poisonous. 
When properly made and sweetened, it re- 
sembles noyau. 

KISH. An artificial graphite occasionally 
produced in iron-smelting furnaces. It occurs 
in brilliant scales, and is said to possess pecu- 
liar efficacy ip certain forms of anaemia and 
chlorosis. 

KITCH'EN. The late Alexis Soyer set down 
as one of the crying faults of our countrymen, 
the employment of an apartment for the , 
kitchen which is either too small or inconve- 
niently situated, and which, in general, is not 
sufficiently provided with 4 kitchen requisites/ 

4< As a workman cannot work properly without 
the requisite*tools, or the painter produce the 
proper shade without the necessary colours, in 
like manner does every person wishing to- 
economise his food, and to cook it properly, re-* 
quire the proper furniture wherewith to do it/’ 
The neglect of these matters, which & so! 
general, is, undoubtedly, a mischievous and ; 
deceptive economy. 

KNOX’S POW'DEK. Prep. From common 
salt, 8 parts ; chloride of lime, 3 parts ; mixed 
together. An ounce of *5t dissolved in a 
tumblerful of water furnishes a solution 
which is similar to Laharraque’s disinfecting 1 
fluid. 

KCSCHLIN’S LIQUID. Prep. From copper 
filings, 96 grs. ; liquor of ammonia, % ffi oz. ; 
digested together until it turns of a full blue 
colour, and then mixed with hydrochloric acid* 
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5 fl. drs, ; distilled water, 5 lbs. — Dose. 1 to w 
teaspoon fills daily ; in scrofula- It is poison- 
ous in large doses, 

KOOCE/LA HUT. See Nnx Vomica. 

KOU'MXSS. A liquor prepared by the Cal- 
mucs, by fermenting marc’s milk, previously 
kept until sour, and then skimmed. By dis- 
tillation, it yields a spirit called rack, racky, or 
araka. 21 lbs. of fermented milk yield about 
£ pint of low wines, and this, by rectification, 
gives fully £ pint of strong alcohol. 

KOUS'SO. Syn. Cusso, Kosso. This sub- 
stance is the dried flowers of the Draper a an- 
thelmintic a, an Abyssinian tree which grows to 
the height of about 20 feet, and belongs to 
the natural order Rosacea. It is one of the 
most effective remedies known for both va- 
rieties of tape-worm. The dose, for an adult, 
is 3 to 5 <lrs,, in powder, mixed with about 
half a pint of warm water, and allowed to 
macerate for 15 or 20 minutes. The method 
prescribed for its successful administration is 
as follows ; — The patient is to be prepared by 
a purgative or a lavement, and the use of a 
very slight diet the day before. _ The next j 
morning, fasting, a little lemon juice is to be 
swallowed, or a portion of a lemon sucked, 
followed by the dose of kousso (both liquid and 
powder), at 3 or 4 draughts, at short intervals 
of each other, each of which is to be washed 
down with cold water acidulated with lemon 
juice. The action of the medicine is subse- 
quently promoted by drinking weak tea with- 
out either milk or sugar, or water flavoured 
with lemon juice or toasted bread; and if it 
does not operate in the course of 3 or 4 hours, a 
dose of castor oil or a saline purgative is taken. 

The flavour of kousso is rather disagreeable 
and nauseating. Its operation is speedy and 
effectual ; but at the same time it is apt to 
products in large doses, great prostration of 
strength, and other severe symptoms, which 
unflt it for administration to the delicate of 
both sexes, or during pregnancy or affections 
of the lower viscera. Care should be taken 
not to purchase it in powder, as, owing to its 
high price, it is uniformly adulterated. The 
powdered kousso of the shops is, in general, 
nothing more than the root-bark.of pomegra- 
nate, coloured and scented. 

KBE'ASGTE. Spi. Crbasote, Creosote, 
Reeosote j Ckeasotum (B. P., Ph. L. & IX), i 
Creazotum ( Ph. E.), L. A peculiar substance, 
discovered by Reiehenbach, and so named on 
account of its powerful antiseptic property. It 
is a product of the dry distillaticgi of organic 
bodies, andisthe preservative principle of wood 
smoke and pyroligneous acid. 

Prep. Kreasote ft manufactured from wood- 
tar, in which it is sometimes contained to the 
amount of 20§ to 35|, and from crude pyrolig- 
neous acid and pyroxilie oil. 

I. (P. Cod.) Wood-tar is distilled in a 
wrought-iron retort until white vapours of 
paraffin appear; the heavy oily matter which 
forms the lower layer of the product k col- 
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glass retort, i ejec 1 g til]a t e is treated with 

are chiefly eupiou, the . mixed 

submitted to distillation m glass ; the treat- 
ment by exposure, potassa, sulphuric acid, and 
distillation, is repeated three times or of tener, 
until the combination of kreasote and potassa 
ceases to become coloured by the action of tb 
„• . ^ ; s lastly, saturated with concentrated 
phosphoric swii and again distilled, rejecting 
the first portion that comes oyer. 

2. (M, Simon.) A copper still, capable of 
containing 80 Berlin quarts, is filled to one 
third with the oil of wood-tar, and heat is 
applied; first, the more volatile matters pass 
over; these do not contain kreasote, and arc, 
therefore, rejected; but when, by gradually 
increasing the temperature, there passes over a 
very acid liquid, which becomes turbid, and at 
the same time an oil separates from it when 
mixed with water, the product is collected, and 
the distillation continued until the operator 
notices a squirting in the still, when this part 
of the process is complete; the distilled pro- 
duct is then nearly saturated with potassa, 
and returned to the still, which, in the mean 
time, has been weE cleaned out, and about half 
filled with water, and the distElation is recom- 
menced; at first an oil comes over, which floats 
on tvater, and which consists chiefly of eupion, 
and is, therefore, rejected; as soon, however, 
as the oil begins to sink in the water which 
comes over with it, it is charged with kreasote, 
and is carefully coflected ; the distilling aque- 
ous fluid being reintroduced, from time to 
time, into the still, and the distElation con- 
tinued so long as any oil continues to come 
over with it ; the heavy oily distillate is now 
agitated with liquor of potassa, sp. gr. 1*120; 
the portion which remains undissolved is eu- 
pion, an d is skimmed oft ; the potassa- solution 
of kreasote still, however, contains a consi- 
derable quatity of eupion, the greater portion 
of which may he separated by dilution and 
distillation with an equal quantity, or with at 
least Jths of its volume of water, fresh water 
being added from time to time, as long as any 
dupion comes over with the distilled liquor; 
when this has ceased to pass over, sulphuric 
add is poured into the still in quantity exactly 
sufficient to saturate |rd only of the potassa 
formerly employed, and the distillation is 
again renewed; kreasote now distile over, the 
first portions of which, however, still contain 


6 or 8 times its quantity of a solution of pure 
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potassa, furnishes a mix tore which, by the ad- 
dition of any further quantity whatever of 
water, does not become turbid.” The combi- 
nation of kreasote remaining in the still is 
now mixed with sulphuric acid in slight excess, 
and the distillation renewed, the water coming 
over with it being from time to time returned 
into the still ; and when no further oil passes 
over with the water, the process is complete. 
The kreasote thus obtained is redistilled with 
the water which has passed over with it, whilst 
the distilled water, as before, is allowed from time 
to time to run back into the still. The kreasote 
thus obtained is then colourless ; but it con- 
tains a considerable quantity of water in so- 
lution, which is separated by distillation in a 
glass retort. The water distils first, and then 
kreasote, which, after cleaning the neck of the 
retort from the water, must be received in 
another dry receiver. If the kreasote assumes 
a red colour after being exposed for some time 
to the air, it must be re-distilled, and then it 
keeps very well. Korne found that tar pre- 
pared from turf furnishes much more kreasote 
than that f fir-wood, &c. 

3, (TJre.) In era ting upon pyroligneous 
acid, if we dissolve effloresced sulphate of soda 
in it to saturation, at the temperature of 267° 
Fahr., the kreasote separates, and floats upon 
the surface; it is then decanted, and left in 
repose for some days, during which it deposits 
a fresh portion of salt and vinegar ; it is next 
saturated whilst hot with carbonate of potassa, 
and distilled along with water ; a pale yellow 
oily liquid passes over, which is rectified with 
phosphoric acid, &c.> like the crude product of 
kreasote from tar. 

JProp. Kreasote is a colourless, transparent 
liquid, heavier than water, of a peculiar ^un- 
pleasant, penetrating odour, resembling that 
of smoked meat, and a very pungent and 
caustic taste ; its vapour irritates the eyes ; it 
boils at 400 Fahr., and is still fluid at — 16*6° 
Fahr. ; it produces on white filter paper greasy 
spots, which disappear if exposed to a heat of 
212°* Fahr. ; dissolves in 80 parts of water, and 
mixes in all proportions with spirit of wine, 
the essential and fatty oils, acetic acid, naph- 
tha, disulphide of carbon, ammonia, and po- 
tass; it dissolves iodine, phosphorus, sulphur, 
resins, the alkaloids, indigo blue, several salts 
(especially the acetates and the chlorides of 
calcium and tin) ; reduces the nitrate and ace- 
tate of silver; is resinified by chlorine, and 
decomposed by the stronger acids. The aque- 
ous solution is neutral, and precipitates solu- 
tions ofegum and the white of eggs* It kin-* 
dies with difficulty, and burns with a smoky 
flame. When quite pure, it is unaltered by 
exposure to the air. Sp. gr, 1*071, at 68° Fahr. 
A slip of deal dipped into it, and afterwards in 
hydrochloric acid, and then allowed to dry in 
the air, acquires a greenish-blue colour. It 
turns a ray of polarised light to the right, 
whereas carbolic acid docs not affect polarisa- 
tion. 


JPur. The fluid commonly sold in the shops 
for kreasote, is a mixture of kreasote, pica- 
mar, and light oil of tar; in many cases 
it is little else than impure carbolic add, 
with scarcely a trace of kreasote. Pure krea- 
sote is perfectly soluble in both acetic acid and 
liquor of potassa ; shaken with an equal vo- 
lume of water in a narrow test-tube, not more 
than the 1-S0th part disappears ; otherwise it 
contains water, of which kreasote is able to 
assume l-10fch without becoming turbid. — If it 
can be dissolved completely in 80 parts by 
weight of water, at a medium temperature, it 
then forms a perfectly neutral liquid. — An oily 
residue floating on the surface betrays the 
presence of other foreign products (eueiov, 
kapvomor, picamab), which are obtained at 
the same time with the kreasote during the 
dry distillation of organic substances. 

Kreasote is devoid of colour, lias a pecu- 
liar odour, and is soluble in acetic acid. When 
it is dropped on bibulous paper, and a boiling 
heat is applied for a short time, it entirely es- 
capes, leaving no transparent stain.” (Ph. L.) 
“ Entirely and easily soluble in its own weight 
of acetic aeid.” (Ph. E.) Sp. gr. 1*046 (Ph. 
L.), P066 (Ph. E. & D,). The density and 
boiling-point of absolutely pure kreasote is 
given above. When prescribed in pills with 
oxide of silver, the mass will take fire unless 
the oxide be first mixed with liquorice or other 
powder. (Squire.) 

Uses. Kreasote has been recommended in 
several diseases of the organs of digestion and 
respiration, in rheumatism, gout, torpid ner- 
vous fever, spasms, diabetes, tape-worm, &e. ; 
but its use has not, in general, been attended 
with satisfactory results. It is given in the 
form of pills, emulsion, or an ethereal or spi- 
rituous solution. Externally , it has been, em- 
ployed in various chronic diseases of the skin, 
sores of different kinds, mortifications, scalds, 
burns, wounds (us a styptic), caries of the 
teeth, &e.; mostly in the form of an aqueous 
solution (1 to 80) ; or mixed with lard (5 drops 
to 1 dr.), as an ointment ; dissolved in rectified 
spirit, it forms a useful and a popular remedy 
for toothache arising from decay or rottenness. 
In the arts , .kreasote is extensively employed 
to preserve animal substances, either by wash- 
ing it over them, or by immersing them in its 
aqueous solution. A few drops in a saucer, or 
on a piece of spongy paper, if placed in a 
; larder, will effectually drive away insects? and 
make the meat keep several days longer than it 
otherwise would. A small quantity added to 
brine or vinegar is commonly employed to im- 
part a smoky flavour to meat ana fish, and its 
solution in acetic acid is n&d to give the fla- 
vour of whiskey to malt spirit. See Carboixo 
Aced. 

KEE^ATIKE. C 4 H 9 N a OyAq. Byn. Crea- 
tive. A erystallisable substance obtained 
from the juice of the muscular fibre animals. 
It was first observed by Chevreal, but has re- 
cently been carefully studied by Liebig. 
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KBEATUOTE— LABORATOEY. 


Prep. (Liebig.) Lean flesh is* reduced to 
shreds, and then exhausted with successive 
portions of cold water, employing pressure,* 
the mixed liquid is heated to coagulate the 
albumen and colouring matter of the blood, 
and is then strained through a cloth; pure 
baryta water is next added as long as a pre- 
cipitate forms, the liquid is Altered, and the 
filtrate is gently evaporated to the consistence 
of a syrup ; after repose for some days in a 
warm situation, crystals of kreatine are de- 
posited; these are purified by redissolving 
them in water, agitating the solution with 
animal charcoal, and evaporatiug, &c., so that 
crystals may form. 

Prop., Spe. Brilliant, colourless, prismatic 
crystals ; readily soluble in boiling water, 
sparingly so in cold water and in alcohol ; the 
aqueous solution is neutral, bitter tasted, and 
soon putrefies. 

KBEAT'IOTE. C 4 H 7 br 3 0. This substance 
exists in small quantities, both in the juice of 
flash and in conjunction with kreatine in urine. 
It is also produced hy the action of the stronger 
acids on kreatine. It forms colourless prisma- 
tic crystals, M T hich are soluble in water, and the 
solution has a strongly alkaline reaction. It 
is a powerful organic base, and produces crys- 
tallisable salts with the acids. 

KEE'EXC ACID. See Crenic Acid. 

KRYSTAL'LIBE. The name originally ap- 
plied by Unverdorben to aniline. 

KUSTITIE1TS METAL. Prep. Take of 
malleable iron, 3 parts ; beat it to whiteness, 
and add of antimony, 1 part; Molucca tin, 12 
parts ; mix under charcoal, and cool. Used to 
coat iron and other metals with a surface of 
tin; it polishes without a blue tint, is hard, 
and has the advantage of being free from lead 
and arsenic. 

KYAJSTZIE&. A method o£ preserving 
wood and cordage from decay, long known and 
practised, but patented by Mr. Kyan, a few 
years since. It consists in immersing the 
bodies in a solution of corrosive sublimate, 1 
part, and water, SO or 60 parts, either under 
strong pressure or the contrary, as the ur- 
gency of the case or the dimensions of the 
l>odies operated* on may require. See Ley 
Bot. 

KYAFTOL. A substance obtained from coal- 
tar oil, and at first thought to be an indepen- 
dent principle, but since shown to be identical 
Witl* ANILINE. 

LAB ABB AQUE' S FLUID. Sae Solution 
o p Chloride OF Soda. 

LAB'BAEUH. Syn. Ladankm, An odo- 
rous, resinous substance found on the leaves 
and twigs of the Oystus creticus, a plant 
growing in the island of Candia and in Syria. 
It was formerly much used for making stimu- 
lating plasters. The following compound is 
often vended for It :~~ 

LaM&ntim, Factitious. Prep. Bronx* gum 
fcaime, resin, Venetian turpentine, and sand, of 


each 6 parts ; Spanish juice and gum arabic, of 
each (dissolved in a little water), 3 parts; 
Canada balsam, 2 parts; ivory black, 1 part; 
balsam of Peru, q, s. to give a faint odour. 

LABELS capable of resisting the action of 
OILS, SPIRITS, WATER, SYRUPS, and DILUTE 

acids, may be obtained as follows: — Lay a 
coat of strained white of egg over the label (an 
ordinary paper one), and immediately put the 
vessel into the upper portion of a common 
steam-pan, or othewise expose it to a gentle 
heat till the albumen coagulates and turns 
opaque, then take It out and dry it before 
the fire, or in an oven, at a white heat of about 
212° Fahr. ; the opaque white film will then 
become hard and transparent. The labels on 
bottles containing strong- acids or alkaline 
solutions should be either etched upon the 
glass hy means of hydrofluoric acid, or be 
written with incorrodible ink. See Etching 
and Ink. 

LAB'ORATORY. Syn . Laboratoriuit, L. 

A place fitted up for the performance of expe- 
rimental or manufacturing operations in che- 
mistry, pharmacy, and pyrotechny. For full 
information respecting the best mode of fitting 
up a chemical laboratory, the reader is referred 
to works specially devoted to chemical mani- 
pulation. 1 Almost any well-lighted spare room 
may be fitted up as a small laboratory at very 
little expense. The gas-fnrnaces and im- 
proved lamps introduced of later years have to 
a certain extent rendered chemists independent 
of brick furnaces. A strong working bench, 
fitted with drawers and cupboards, and 
having gas-pipes at intervals for attaching 
different kinds of jets, is an indispensable 
fixture. A close cupboard or closet, which is 
connected by a pipe with the chimney or the 
external air, is required to receive vessels 
emitting corrosive or evil-smelling vapours; 
the door of this closet should he of glass. A 
sink, with a copious supply of water, must be 
at hand, for washing apparatus. A glass, a 
stoneware barrel, with a tap of the same mate- 
rial, is required for holding distilled water. 
Shelves, supports for apparatus, and drawers, 
should be provided in abundance. The fine 
balances and other delicate instruments should 
he kept in a separate apartment. With regard 
to apparatus, we may state that the articles 
most frequently required in a laboratory are 
the gas or alcohol lamps ; iron pans for sand 
i hath and water bath ; evaporating dishes ; pre- 
! fipitating jars, funnels, and wash-bottles; re- 
torts, flasks, and test-tubes ; mortars and 
pestles; retort- and filtering-stands; rat-tail 
an Jm^ an ^ a ^ an< ^ ^ aas r °d and tubing. 

The principal philosophical - instrument- 
makers sell chests or cabinets filled with 
apparatus and chemicals, under the name of 
* portable laboratories/ Those sold by 
Mr. J. J. Griffin and by Messrs- Jackson and j 
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Townson are, perhaps, the most complete. 
They are well adapted for illustrating all the 
more valuable facts of chemical science, and 
performing all the ordinary operations of 
qualitative analysis. 

LAC. Syn. Lacca, L. A resinous substance 
combined with much colouring matter, pro- 
duced hy the puncture of the female of a small 
insect, called the Coccus lacca or ficus, upon 
the young branches of several tropical trees, 
especially the Ficus Indica, Ficus religiosa , and 
Croton laccifermn. The crude resinous exuda- 
tion constitutes the stick-lac of commerce. 
Shell-lag or shellac is prepared by spread- 
ing the resin into thin plates after being 
melted and strained. Seed-lac is the residue 
obtained after dissolving out most of the 
colouring matter contained in the resin. 

Shell- lac is the kind most commonly em- 
ployed in the arts. The palest is the best, and 
is known as £ orange lac/ The darker varieties 
— £ liver-coloured/ ‘ruby/ ‘garnet/ &c. — re- 
spectively diminish in value in proportion to 
the depth of their colour. 

Uses, Sfc. Lac was formerly much used in 
medicine ; its action, if any, is probably that 
of a very mild diuretic. It is now chiefly used 
in DENTIFRICES, TARNISHES, LACQUERS, and 
SEALING-WAX. 

Bleached Lac. Syn. White lac ; Lacca 
alba, L. By dissolving lac in a boiling lye 
of pearlash or caustic potassa, filtering and 
passing chlorine through the solution until all 
the lac is precipitated ; this is collected, well 
washed and pulled in hot water, and, finally, 
twisted into sticks, and thrown into cold water 
to harden. Used to make pale varnishes and 
the more delicate coloured sealing-wax. ^ 

LAC DYE. Syn. Lac, Lac-laee, Indian 
cochineal. A colouring substance used to 
dye scarlet, imported from India. 

Prep. By dissolving ont the colour of ground 
stick-lac by means of a weak alkaline solution, 
and then precipitating it along with alumina 
hy adding a solution of alum. 

Ohs. To prepare the lac for dyeing, it is 
ground and mixed with diluted * lac spirit/ and 
the whole allowed to stand for about a week. 
The ‘cloth 5 is first mordanted with a mixture 
of tartar and * lac spirit/ and afterwards kept 
near the boil for three quarters of an hour, in 
a hath formed by adding a proportion of the 
prepared lac dye to the mixture used for mor- 
danting. Lac dye is only applicable to 
woollen and silk. The colours it yields are 
similar to those obtained from cochineal, hut 
less brilliant. 

LAC SPIRIT. See Tin Mordants. 

LAC/QUEE. A solution of shell-lac in 
alcohol, tinged with saffron, annotta, aloes, or 
other colouring substances. It is applied to 
wood and metals to impart a golden colour. 
See Tarnish. 

LACTALBU'HEH. See Casein/ 

LACTATE, LaotaS, L. A salt of 

lactic add. t The lactates are characterised by 


m 

yielding an enormous quantity of perfectly 
pure carbonic oxide gas when heated with 5 or 
6 parts of oil of Vitriol. Most of these salts 
may he directly formed by dissolving the 
hydrate or carbonate of the metal in the dilute 
acid. 

LACTA'TION. See Infancy, Nursing, 
&c. 

LACTIC ACID. H 3 C 6 H 10 O 6 . Syn. Acid of 
milk ; Acidum lacticum, L. A sour, syrupy 
liquid, discovered by Scheele in whey. It is 
also found in some other animal fluids, and in 
several vegetable juices, especially in that of 
beet-root. 

Prep. 1. Dissolve lactate of barium in 
water, precipitate the barium with dilute sul- 
phuric acid, carefully avoiding excess, and 
gently evaporate to the consistence of a syrup, 
or until it acquires the density 1*215. Lactate 
of calcium may he used instead of lactate of 
barium, in which case a solution of oxalic acid 
must he employed as the precipitant. Pure. 
(See No. 5.) 

2. Milk (skimmed or stale), 1 gal. ; bicar- 
bonate of sodium, % lb. ; dissolve, and expose 
the liquid to the air for some days, until it 
becomes sour, then saturate the excess of acid 
with some more bicarbonate of sodium, and 
again expose it to the air; repeat this as often 
as the liquid becomes sour; next heat the 
liquid to the boiling-point, filter, evaporate to 
dryness (or nearly), and exhaust the residuum 
with rectified spirit ; filter the alcoholic solu- 
tion, which contains lactate of sodium, add 
sulphuric acid as long as it causes a precipitate 
to form, again filter, and concentrate the clear 
liquid by evaporation. 

3. (Boutron and Fremy.) Milk, 3 or 4 
quarts ; sugar of milk, 200 to 300 grs. ; mix, 
and expose far 2 or 3 days in an open vessel at 
W to 80° Fahr., then saturate with bicarbon- 
ate of sodium, again expose at a moderate 
temperature, saturate with more bicarbonate of 
sodium, and repeat the process until the whole 
of the sugar of milk is decomposed; then 
coagulate the casein hy heat, filter, evaporate, 
extract the acid lactate of sodium hy alcohol of 
sp. gr. *810, and decompose itj>y the cautious 
addition of * dilute sulphuric acid ; again 
filter, distil off the alcohol, and evaporate as 
before. 

4. (Scheele.) Evaporate sour whey to |th 
of its bulk, saturate with slaked lime, filter, 
add 3 or 4 times the quantity of water, cau- 
tiously precipitate the lime with a solution of 
oxalic acid, hlter, and gently evaporate to 
dryness in a warm bath ; digest the residuum 
in strong rectified spirit, and again filter and 
evaporate. 

5. (Wackenroder.) Sugar of lead, 25 parts ; 
finely powdered chalk, 20 parts; skfinmM 
milk, 100 parts; water, 200 parte; digested 
together at about 75° Fahr. In six weeks the 
chalk will be dissolved; the whole !s then 
heated, but not- to boffteg; Bm <&eese is 
strained off, pressed, and Ho decanted liquid is 
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clarified by albumen and evaporated, to let the 
lactate of calcium crystallise; the salt is re- 
crystallised and decomposed, either by sul- 
phuric acid or by the exact quantity of oxalic 
acid. This is, perhaps, the most effective mode 
of preparing lactic acid. 

6. (Wholesale.) — a. Good raw cane-sugar, 
7 lbs., is dissolved in milk (skimmed or stale), 
2 galls., and cheese (in a moist or putrescent 
state), | lb., and chalk, 4 lbs., previously 
rubbed to a cream with water, 1£ gal., is then 
added; the mixture is next exposed in a 
loosely covered jar, at a temperature of 80° to 
86° Fahr., with occasional stirring, for 2 or 3 
weeks, or until the whole is converted into a 
semi-solid mass of crystals of lactate of calcium ; 
this is purified either by draining off and ex- 
pressing the liquid portion, dissolving the 
residue in water, and evaporating the solution 
for crystals; or the whole is put into a 
stoneware vessel and heated to the boiling- 
point, by which the casein is coagulated, and 
the lactate of calcium is dissolved ; the solu- 
tion, filtered whilst hot, furnishes the salt in 
crystals on cooling; these crystals are sub- 
sequently dissolved in water, and the filtered 
solution decomposed by oxalic acid, as before. 

5. From cane-sugar, 4 parts ; moist cheese, 
1 part; chalk, 3 parts; water, 20 parts; as 
the last. 

Ohs. Lactic acid prepared by any of the 
usual formulae may be rendered quite pure by 
dilution with water, saturation with baryta, 
evaporation, crystallisation, re-solution in 
water, and the careful addition of dilute sul- 
phuric acid, as in No. 1 ; the liquid is, lastly, 
again filtered and evaporated. Another plan 
is to convert the acid into lactate of zinc, by 
the addition of commercial zinc- white, and to 
redissolve the new salt in water, find then de- 
compose the solution with a stream of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. In all cases the evapora- 
tion should be conducted at a very gentle heat, 
and, when possible, finished over sulphuric 
acid, or in vacuo. For particular purposes, 
this last product may be dissolved in ether, 
filtered, and the ether removed by a very 
gentle heat. Care must also be taken to 
remove the solW. lactate of calcium at the 
proper period from the fermenting liquid, as 
otherwise it will gradually redissolve and dis- 
appear, and on examination the liquid will be 
found to consist chiefly of a solution of buty- 
rate*bf calcium. 

Drop. The product of the above formulae 
is a solution of lactic acid. It may be concen- 
trated in vacuo over a surface of oil of vitriol 
until it appears as a syrupy liquid of sp. gr. 
1'2W; soluble in ^ater, alcohol, and ether; 
exhibiting the usual acid properties, and form- 
ing salts with the metals, called lactates. 
Heated in a retort to 266° Fahr,, a small por- 
tion distils over, and the residuum on cooling 
concretes into a yellowish, solid, fusible mass, 
vary ^ bitter, and nearly insoluble in water, 
mis is lactic acid, which has lost half (1 equiv.) 


of its basie water. By long boiling in water, 
this substance is reconverted into lactic acid. 
Heated to 480° Fahr., it suffers decomposition, 
lactide (the anhydrous, concrete, or sublimed 
lactic acid of former writers) and other pro- 
ducts being formed. This new substance may 
be purified by pressure between bibulous paper 
and solution in boiling alcohol from which 
it separates in dazzling white crystals on 
cooling. By solution in hot water and evapo- 
ration to a syrup, it furnishes common lactic 
acid. 

Uses, Lactic acid has been given in dyspep- 
sia, gout, phosphatic urinary deposits, &c. 
From its being one of the natural constituents 
of the gastric juice, and from its power of 
dissolving a considerable quantity of phos- 
phate of calcium, it appears very probable that 
it may prove beneficial in the above complaints. 
Dose . 1 to 5 grs. ; in the form of lozenges, or 
solution in sweetened water. 

LAC'TIC FERMENTATION. The peculiar 
change by which saccharine matter is con- 
verted into lactic acid. Nitrogenous sub- 
stances which in an advanced state of putre- 
factive change act as alcohol-ferments often 
possess, at certain periods of their decay, the 
property of inducing an acid fermentation in 
sugar, by which that substance is changed into 
lactic acid. Thus, the nitrogenized matter of 
malt, when suffered to putrefy in water for a 
few days only, acquires the power of acidifying 
the sugar which accompanies it; whilst in a 
more advanced state of decomposition it con- 
verts, under similar circumstances, the sugar 
into alcohol. The gluten of grain behaves in 
the same manner. Wheat flour, made into a 
paste, with water, and left for four or five 
daps in a warm situation, becomes a true lactic 
arid ferment; but if left a day or two longer, 
it changes its character, and then acts like 
common yeast, occasioning the ordinary pa- 
nary or vinous fermentation. Moist animal 
membranes, in a slightly decaying condition, 
often act energetically in developing lactic 
acid. The rennet employed in the manufac- 
ture of cheese furnishes a well-known example 
of this class of substances. 

In preparing lactid acid from milk, the arid 
formed, after a time, coagulates and renders 
insoluble .the casein, and the production of 
the acid ceases. By carefully neutralizing 
the free acid by carbonate of sodium, the casein 
becomes soluble, and, resuming its activity, 
changes a fresh quantity of sugar into lactic 
acid, which may he also neutralized, and by 
a sufficient number of repetitions of this pfo- 
cess all the sugar of milk present may, in 
time, be acidified. This is the rationale of 
the common process by which lactic acid is 
obtained. Cane-sugar (probably by previously 
becoming grape-sugar) and the sugar of milk 
both yield lactic acid; the latter, however, 
most readily, the grape-sugar having a strong 
tendency towards the alcoholic fermentation. 

If the lactic fermentation be allowed to pro- 
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ceed too far, the second stage of the process 
of transmutation commences, hydrogen gas and 
carbonic acid gas are evolved, and the butyric 
fermentation, by which oily acids are formed, 
is established. 

LAC'TIDE. See Lactic Acid. 

LAC'TIN. See Sugar of Milk. 

LAC'TOMETEK. Syn. Galactometer. An 
instrument for ascertaining the quality of milk. 
The best way of testing milk is to place it in a 
long graduated tube or lactometer, and to allow 
it to remain until all the cream has separated, 
then to decant off the clear whey, and to take 
its specific gravity ; the result of the two ope- 
rations, when compared with the known quan- 
tity of cream and the density of the whey of 
an average sample of milk, gives the value of 
the sample tested. 

A little instrument called a ‘ milk tester* is 
sold in London at a low price. It is essen- 
tially a hydrometer which sinks to a given 
mark on the stem in pure water, and floats at 
another mark at the opposite end of the scale 
in pure milk. The intermediate space indi- 
cates the quantity of water (if any) employed 
to adulterate the article. As the sp. gr. of 
pure mi]k varies, the indications of the 4 tester* 
cannot be depended on. 

LAC'TUCA. (B.P.) Syn. Lettuce. The 
leaves and flowering tops of the wild indigenous 
plant Lactuca Virosa. They are sedative, 
narcotic, and powefully diuretic; also mildly 
laxative and diaphoretic. Given in dropsy and 
visceral obstructions. See Lettuce, Extract 

OF. 

LACTOSE. See Sugajb of Milk. 

LACTU CAMBIUM. Syn. Lettuce opium, 
Thridace ; Lactucarium (Ph. E. & D.). 
The inspissated milky juice of the LaciuSa 
saliva (common garden lettuce), or the Lac- 
tuca virosa (strong scented wild lettuce), ob- 
tained, by incision, from tbe flowering stems, 
and dried in the air. The latter species yields 
by far the greater quantity, M. Arnaud, of 
Nancy, adopts the following method of pro- 
curing this substance, which appears to be tbe 
most productive and simple of any yet pub- 
lished : — Before the development of the lateral 
branches, the stems of twelve plants are cut, 
one after another, a little below the com- i 
mencement of these branches; returning to 
the first one, a milky exudation is found on 
the cut portion, and on that which remains 
fixed in the earth; this milky .exudation is 
adroitly collected with the end of the finger 
(or with a hone knife), which is afterwards 
scraped on the edge of a small glass ; the same 
operation is performed on twelve other heads, 
and so on; on the third day it is repeated on 
every ‘portion of the plant remaining in the 
ground, a thin slice being first cut off the top ; 
this is done every day until the root is reached. 
As soon as the lactucarium is collected, it coagu- 
lates ; the harvest of each day is divided into 
small pieces, which are placed on plates, very 
peat each other, but without touching, and 
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allowed to dry for two days, after which they 
are set aside in a bottle* In this way 15 or 
20 times the ordinary product is obtained. 

Prop., <$fc. Lactucarium is anodyne, hyp- 
notic, antispasmodic, and sedative, allaying 
pain and diminishing the force of the circula- 
tion. It has been recommended in cases in 
which opium is inadmissible,' and has been ad- 
ministered with advantage in chronic rheuma- 
tism, cholic, diarrhoea, asthma, and troublesome 
cough of phthisis, the irritability and watch- 
fulness in febrile disorders, &c. — Lose. 2 to 
5 grs. ; made into pills, lozenges, or tincture. 

LACTU'CIK. Syn. Lactucinum, L, This 
is the active principle of lactucarium, and is 
found in the juice of several species of lettuce. 

Prep. Exhaust lactucarium with hot recti- 
fied spirit, agitate the tincture with a little 
anjmal charcoal, filter, add a little milk of 
lime, and evaporate to dryness; digest the 
residuum in hot rectified spirit, filter, and 
evaporate by a gentle heat, so that crystals 
may form. 

Prop., Sfc. A nearly colourless, odourless, 
fusible, neutral, bitter 'substance ; sparingly 
soluble in cold water and in ether ; but freely 
soluble in alcohol. It possesses feeble basic 
properties. Good lactucarium contains fully 
20£ of this substance. * 

LAD'AKUM. See Labdakum. 

LAENKEC*S COKTEA-STIMULANT. See 
Draught. 

LAKE. Syn. Lacca, L. Animal or vegetable 
colouring matter, precipitated in combination 
with oxide of tin or alumina; usually the 
latter. The term was formerly restricted to 
red preparations of this kind, hut is now in- 
discriminately applied to all compounds of 
alumina and colouring matter. The term 
‘take,* when unqualified by an adjective, is, 
however, understood to apply exclusively to 
that prepared from cochineal. 

Prep . Lakes are made — 1. By adding a 
solution of alum, either alone or partly satu- 
rated with carbonate of potassa, to a filtered 
infusion or decoction of the colouring substance, 
and after agitation precipitating the mixture 
with a solution of carbonate of potash. — 2. By 
precipitating a decoction or musion of the 
colouring substance made with a weak alkaline 
lye, by adding a solution of alum.— 8. By agi- 
tating recently precipitated alumina with a 
solntion of the colouring matter, prepared as 
before, until the liquid in nearly decoloured, 
or the alumina acquires a sufficiently dark 
tint. The first? method is usually employed 
for acidulous solutions of colouring matter, or 
for those whose tint is injtyed by alkalies; 
the second, for those that are brightened, or at 
least uninjured, by alkalies; the third, for 
those colouring matters that have a great 
affinity for gelatinous alumina, and readily 
combine with it by mere agitation. By atten- 
tion to these general rules, lakes may be pre- 
pared from almost all animal and vegetable 
colouring substances that yield their colour to 
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water, many of which will "be found to possess 
great beauty and permanence. The precise 
process adapted to each particular substance 
may be easily ascertained by taking a few 
drops of its infusion or decoction, and observ- 
ing the effects of alkalies and acids on the 
colour. The quantity of alum or of alumina 
employed should be nearly sufficient to de- 
colour the dye liquor; and the quantity of 
carbonate of potassa should he so proportioned 
to the alum as to exactly precipitate the alumina 
without leaving free or carbonated alkali in 
the liquid. The first portion of the precipitate 
has the deepest colour, and the shade gradually 
becomes paler as the operation proceeds. A 
beautiful tone’ of violet, red, and even purple, 
may be communicated to the colouring matter 
of cochineal by the addition of perchloride of 
tin ; the addition of arseniate of potassa (neu- 
tral arsenical salt) in like manner gives shades 
which may be sought for in vain with alum or 
alumina. After the lake is precipitated, it 
must he carefully collected, washed with cold 
distilled water, or the purest rain water, until 
it ceases to give out colour, and then carefully 
dried in the shade. In this state it forms a 
soft velvety powder. That of the shops is 
generally made up into conical or pyramidal 
drops (drop lake), which is done by dropping 
the moist lake through a small funnel on a 
clean board or slab, and drying it by a gentle 
heat as before. A ve^ little clear gum water 
is commonly added to the paste, to give the 
drops consistence when dry. 

Blue Lake, Syn. Lacca cceeulea, L. Pre- 
pared from some of the blue-coloured flowers ; 
fugitive, Tim name is also applied to lump 
archil (lacca eeerulea), to moist alumina coloured 


and, prussiate of potash, precipitated with 
another solution of sulphate of iron and alum. 
These are permanent and beautiful, hut are 
seldom used, in consequence of indigo and 
Prussian blue supplying a 11 that is wanted in 
this class of colours. 

Brazil-wood Lake. Syn. Deop lake ; Lacca 
IN globules, L. Prep. 1. Take of ground 
Brazil-wood, lib.; water, 4 galls.; digest for 
24 hours, then* boil for 30 or 40 minutes, and 
add of alum lb. ; dissolved in a little water; 
mix, decant, strain, and add of solution of tin, 
d lb.; again mix well and filter; to the clear 
liquid add, cautiously, a solution of salt of 
tartar or carbonate of soda, as long as a deep- 
coloured precipitate forms, carefully avoiding 
excess; collect, wash, dry, &c., as<lirected above. 

Obs. The product ia deep red. By col- 
lecting the precipitate in separate portions, 
lakes varying in richness and depth of colour 
may he obtained. The first portion of the 
precipitated lake has the brightest colour. 
An excess of alkali turns it on the violet, 
and the addition of cream of tartar, on the 
brownish-red. The tint turns more on the 
molei red when the solution of tin is omitted. 
Some persons use less, others more, alum. 


2. Add washed and recently precipitated 
alumina to a strong and filtered decoction of 
Brazil wood. Inferior to the last. 

Carmina'ted Lake. Syn. Cochineal lake, 
Florence l., Florentine l., Paris l., 
Vienna l.; Lacca Florentina, L. Prep. 
1. The residuum of the cochineal left in making 
carmine is boiled with repeated portions of 
water, until it is exhausted of colour ; the 
resulting liquor is mixed with that decanted 
off the carmine, and at once filtered; some 
recently precipitated alumina is then added, 
and the whole gently heated, and well agita- 
ted for a short time ; as soon as the alumina 
has absorbed sufficient colour, the mixture is 
allowed to settle, after which the clear portion, 
is decanted, the lake collected on a filter, 
washed, and dried, as before. The decanted 
liquor, if still coloured, is now treated with 
fresh alumina until exhausted, and thus a lake 
of a second quality is obtained. Very fiue. 

2. To the coloured liquor obtained from the 
carmine and cochineal as above, a solution of 
alum is added, the filtered liquor precipitated 
with a solution of carbonate of potassa, and the 
lake collected and treated as before. Scarcely 
so good as the last. 

Obs. Some makers mix a little solution of 
tin with the coloured liquor before adding 
the [alum or alumina; this brightens the 
colour. The above lake is a good glazing 
colour with oil, but has little body. It may 
be made directly from a decoction of cochineal. 
(See beloiv.) 

Lake, Cochineal. Prep. 1. Cochineal (in 
coarse powder), 1 oz. ; water and * rectified 
spirit, of each, 2| oz.; digest for a week, 
filter, and precipitate the' tincture with a few 

hours, 
g matter is 
recipitate in 
fine. 


until the whole of the colonrin 
thrown down ; lastly, wash the j 
distilled water, and dry it. Very 

2. Digest powdered cochineal 
water for a week, dilute the sol 
little water, and add the liquid 
of alum, as long as a precipitate 
is the lake. Equal to the last. 

3, Coarsely powdered cochineal, 
2 galls. ; boil 1 hour, decant, stra 
lntion of salt of tartar, 1 lb., an? 
with a solution of alum. By" 
alum first, and precipitating th 
the alkali, the colour will be sli 
All the above are sold as ca 
Florence lake, to which th 


in ammonia 
ution with a 
|to a solution 
falls, which 


superior. 

Lake, Green. Made by mixixj 
yellow lake together. Seldom | 
! shops, being generally prepare 
| neonsly by the artist on his palet 

Lake, Lac. Prep. Boil fresh i 
solution of carbonate of soda, filte. 
precipitate with a solution of al 
coed as before. A fine red. 

. Lake, li'chen. See Orcein. 
Lake, Had'fier. Syn. Lacca 


1 lb. ; water, 
n, add a so- 
precipitate 
adding the 
lake with 
'*htly varied. 

WjMINATED or 
fy are often 


* blue and 
opt in the 
extempora- 

f e ; 

;tick-lae in a 
j? the solution, 
W and pro- 
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Lttmbina, L. Prep. 1. (Sir H. C. Inglefiekl) 
Take of Dutch grappe or crop madder, 2 oz. ; 
tie it in a cloth, heat it well in a pint of water 
in a stone mortar, and repeat the process with 
fresh water (about 5 pints) until it ceases to 
yield colour ; next boil the mixed liquor in an 
earthen vessel, pour it into a large basin, and 
add^ of alum 1 oz., previously dissolved in 
boiling water, 1 pint; stir well, and while 
stirring, pour in gradually of a strong solution 
of carbonate of potassa (‘ oil of tartar’), oz. ; 
let the whole stand until cold, then pour off 
the supernatant yellow liquor, drain, agitate 
the residue with boiling water, 1 quart (in 
separate portions), decant, drain, and dry. 
Product. -I oz. The Society of Arts voted 
their gold medal to the author of the above 
formula. 

2. Add a little solution of acetate of lead to 
a decoction of madder, to throw down the 
brown colouring matter, filter, add a solution 
of tin or alum, precipitate with a solution of 
carbonate of soda or of potassa, and otherwise j 
proceed as before. 

3. (TTre.) Ground madder, 2 lbs.; water, 
1 gal.; macerate with agitation for 10 mi- 
nutes, strain off the water, and press the re- 
mainder quite dry ; repeat the process a second 
and a third time; then add to the mixed 
liquors, alnm, i lb., dissolved in water, 3 
quarts ; and heat in a water hath for 3 or 4 
hours, adding water as it evaporates; next 
filter, first through flannel, and, when suffi- 
ciently cold, through paper ; then add a solu- 
tion of carbonate of potassa as long as a pre- 
cipitate falls, which must be washed until the 
water comes off colourless, and, lastly, dried. 
If the alkali he added in 3 successive dose^, 3 
different lakes will be obtained, successively 
diminishing in beauty. See Madder, Mad- 
der Bed, &c. 

Or'ange Lac. Prep. Take of the best 
Spanish annotta, 4 oz. ; pearlash, £ lb. ; water, 

, I gall, ; boil for half an hour, strain, precipi- 
, tate with alnm, 1 lb., dissolved in water, 1 gall., 
observing not to add the latter solution when 
it ceases to produce an effervescence or a pre- 
cipitate; strain, and dry the sediment in 
small squares, lozenges, or drops. The addi- 
tion of some solution of tin turns this lake on 
the lemon yellow; acids redden it. See 
Yellow Lake. 

Lake, Bed. Prep. Take of pearlash, 1 lb.; 
clean shreds of scarlet cloth, 31 lbs. ; water, 5 
galls. ; boil till the cloth is decoloured, filter 
the decoction, and precipitate with a solution 
of alum, as before. See the Lakes noticed 
above (Brazil-wood, Carminated, Cochineal, 
and Madder), 

^ Lake, Yellow. Prep* I. Boil French ber- 
ries, quercitron bark, or turmeric, 1 lb., and 
salt of tartar, 1 oz., iu water, I gab, until 
reduced to one half, then strain the decoction, 
and precipitate with a solution of alum. 

2. Boil X lb. of the dye-stuff with alum, 1 
lb,; water, I gal, as before, and precipitate 


m 

the decoction with a solution of carbonate of 
potash. See Lake, Orange (above). 

LAMB in its general qualities closely re- 
sembles mutton, of which, indeed, it is merely 
a younger and more delicate kind. It is well 
adapted as an occasional article of food for the 
convalescent and dyspeptic ; hut it is unequal 
for frequent nse, more especially for the 
healthy and robust, to the flesh of the adult 
animal 

LAMBS, DISEASE 0 E, Among other dis- 
eases, these animals are particularly prone to 
one affecting the lungs in consequence of the 
existence of parasites (Strong ylus bronehialis) 
in the air-passages. See Parasites, 

LAMP. A contrivance for producing arti- 
ficial light or heat by the combustion of in- 
flammable liquids. The term ‘lamp* is also 
applied to a portable gas-burner (gas -lamp), 
and to a tubular candle -holder, which, by the 
aid of a simple mechanical device, keeps the 
flame at one height (candle-lamp). 

Oil lamps were employed for illumination 
among the nations of antiquity, at the earliest 
period of which any record exists. The As- 
syrian, Greek, and Roman lamps preserved 
in our museums are generally noble specimens 
of art-workmanship. Though elegant in form, 
and rich in external embellishment, the ancient 
lamp was simply a vessel to contain the oil, 
with a short depression or spout on the one 
side, in which the wick is laid. Lamps of 
this rude construction are still in common use 
in many countries. 

Mo important improvement in the principle 
and construction of lamps as a source of light 
occurred until a comparatively recent date ; 
the smoke, dirt, and disagreeable odour of the 
common lamp having previously led to its 
disuse among* the superior classes in favour of 
candles. At length, in 1789, M. Argand 
made a revolution in illumination by the in- 
vention and introduction of the well-known 
lamp which hears his name. In the Argand 
lamp a hollow tubular wick of woven cotton 
replaces the solid bundle of fibres, and is so 
arranged that air passes through it into the 
interior of the flame. Over* the burner is 
placed a cylindrical glass chimney, open at the 
bottom, and surrounding the flame at a short 
distance from it, by which another current of 
air is made to act on the exterior .portion of 
the flame. In this way a due supply of oxygen 
is secured, and sufficient heat generated for 
the perfect combustion of the gaseous products 
of the oil, and the smoke and soot which 
escape from the ordinary lamp are converted 
into a brilliant and smokeless flame. 

The earliest table-lamps constructed on 
Argand' s principle had one serious defect— 
the oil vessels had to he placed almost on a 
level with the burners, in a position winch 
caused them to cast objectionable shadows. 
This defect was almost entirely removed by 
making the oil vessel in the form ofa flatfish 
ring, connected by slender tubes with the 
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burner. The more elegant contrivances, known 
as the MODERATOR damp and Carced damp, 
which are now so much used for burning colza 
and similar oils, cast no shadow. In these the 
oil, instead of being sucked up by the wick, 
or descending to it by the force of gravity, is 
driven up by mechanical means from the oil- 
reservoir contained in the foot or pedestal. A 
spiral spring, acting upon a piston, elevates 
the oil in the 4 moderator/ while a little pump 
worked by clockwork does the same duty in 
the * Carcel/ The burner and wick in each 
are formed on Argand’s principle. 

For burning the hydrocarbon oils distilled 
from coal and petroleum, lamps of very simple 
construction are used. These oils, in conse- 
quence of their diffusive character, rise to a 


considerable height up a wick, and therefore 
do not require mechanical lamps. The wicks 
of hydro-carbon, damps are usually flat, hut 
sometimes circular. To cause perfect com- 
bustion, a strong draught of air is created by 
placing over the flame a tall glass chimney, 
usually much contracted above the flame. A 
metallic cap, with an orifice the shape of the 
flame, is placed over the burner, its use being 
to deflect the currents of air upon the flame. 
The reservoirs of hydro-carbon lamps ought 
always to be constructed of some bad con- 
ductor of heat, as glass or porcelain. 

For chemical operations, many forms of lamp 
are used. The ordinary glass spirit-damp, 
fitted with a ground-glass cap, is quite indis- 
pensable for minor experiments. (See engr. 1 .) 



Stoneware wick-hoiaers are preferable to those 
of brass, which become greatly heated, and 
endanger the splitting of the glass. “An 
e™* 1 ' r f s P*«Mamp may at any time be con- 
structed oat of a vial having a glass tube 
passing through the cork, a cover being formed 
from a test-tube inverted over the rrick, and 
fitting with moderate tightness on the su- 
Sf"”. of the cork,” (Greville Wfl- 

Alcohol or wood spirit is the fuel 

. Mm ;> when intended as 1 a 

toa? L / he * at fo J chemical purposes, is so 
modified as to adapt it to burn either oil, 
spmt of wine, or wood-spirit, and the com- 
bustion is greatly aided by the chimney, which 
in thismseis made of copper. (See ei Jr. 2 and 
iP* 6 . } ai ?P itself is also made of metal 
and furnished with ground caps to the wick- 
holder and aperture by which the spirit is 
introduced, m order to prevent loss of spirit 
by evaporation when the lamp is not in use 
When m use this aperture must always be left 
open, otherwise an accident is sure to happen 
£ tbe . h .f * expands the air in the lamp and 
spirit is forcibly expelled. P ’ d 

In those situations in which coal-gas is 


cheap, it may he used with great economy 
and advantage as a course of heat in most 
chemical operations. Retorts, flasks, capsules, 
ana other vessels, can be thus exposed to an 
easily regulated and constant temperature for 
many successive hours. Small platinum cru- 
cibles may he ignited to redness by placing 
them over the flame on a little wire triangl! 
Ut the various gas-lamps now used in the 
laboratory, the first and most simple consists 
ol a common Argand gas-burner fixed on a 
heavy and low foot, and connected with a 
flexible gas-tube of caoutchouc or other ma- 
terial. (See engr. 4.) With this arrangement 
it is possible to obtain any degree of heat, 
from that of the smallest blue flame, to that 
which is sufficient to raise a moderately large 
platmuin crucible to dull redness. When gas 
mixed with a certain proportion of air is 
burnt, a pale blue flame, free from smoke, and 
possessing great heating power, is obtained. 

lamp for burning the mixture may easily he 
made by fitting a close cover of fine wire 
gauze over the top of the chimney of the last- 
!??? I ? nec ^ contrivance. The gas is turned on, 
3® affce ™ fe . w min «tes ignited above the wire 
gauze. The ingenious and useful burners of 
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Bunsen and Griffin are so constructed that gas 
and air mixed in any proportions, or gas alone, 
may be burnt at pleasure. See Illumination, 
Fuel, Furnace, Gas, Laboratory, &e. 

Flameless Lamp. Syn. Glow lamp. A 
coil of fine platinum wire is slipped over the 
wick of a spirit lamp, the greater part being 
raised above the cotton ; the lamp is supplied 
with ether or alcohol, lighted for a moment, 
and then blown out. The coil continues to 
glow in the mixed atmosphere of air and com- 
bustible vapour, until the liquid in the lamp 
is exhausted. 

^Monochromatic Lamp. A lamp fed with a 
mixture of a solution of common salt and spirit 
of wine. It gives a yellow light, and makes every 
object illuminated by it appear either yellow 
or black. The human features are changed in 
a remarkable degree ; the countenance appear- 
ing truly ghastly and unearthly. 

Safely Lamp. Syn. Miner’s lamp, Davy, 
Geordy. The safety lamp of Sir H. Davy 
and George Stephenson are similar in prin- 
ciple, and were independently invented about 
the same time. That of Sir H. Davy consists 
of a common oil lamp, surmounted with a 
cylinder of wire gauze, the apertures of which 
are not greater than the ^th 
of an inch square, and the 
wire of which it is made of 
the -j^th to the -^tli of an inch 
in diameter. (See engr .) The 
fire-damp (carbonetted hydro- 
gen) along with air passes 
through the meshes into the 
interior of the gauze cylinder. 
Here it ignites, hut the flame 
which is produced by its cqjn- 
bustion cannot explode a mix- 
ture of fire-damp and air by 
which (the lamp may be sur- 
rounded. The flame is pre- 
vented from passing to the 
exterior of the gauze by the 
cooling action of the metal of 
which it is constructed. When 
this lamp is taken in to an 
explosive atmosphere, although 
the fire-damp may burn within 
the cage with such energy as -sometimes to 
heat the metallic tissue to dull redness, the 
flame is not communicated to the mixture on 
the* outside. These appearances are so remark- 
able, that the lamp becomes an admirable 
indicator of the state of the air in different 
parts of the mine, and if its admonitions are 
attended to, gives the miner time to withdraw 
before an explosion takes place. 

Telescope Lamp. This ingenious contrivance, 
invented by Messrs. Murray and Heath, is 
intended for microscopic illumination. It con- 
sists of three brass tubes sliding one within 
the other, the oil vessel being contained in the 
inner tube. The height of the lamp is regu- 
lated to the greatest nicety by simply turning 
one tube in the other, interior spiral guides 



preventing all chance of slipping. The great ad- 
vantages of this arrangement is absence of the 
stand and bar usually employed for raising and 
lowering the lamp, which enables it to he used 
on all sides, and to be brought much closer to the 
microscope than other lamps. SeeEngr., p.680. 

LAMP BLACK. See Black Pigments. 

LAMP'REY. Syn. Great lamprey, Seal. 
This fish is the Petromyzon marirm of Linnseus. 
It generally quits the sea in the spring, for the 
purpose of spawning, and remains in our rivers 
for a few months. Its flesh is soft and glu- 
tinous, and though esteemed a delicacy, is ex- 
tremely difficult of digestion, if not otherwise 
unwholesome. Potted lampreys are usually 
so highly seasoned, as to become a dangerous 
article of food. Henry I is said to have 
lost his life from the effects of a snrfeii of 
lampreys. 

LAKTHA/HIUM. La. A rare metal, dis- 
covered by Mosander, associated With oxide of 
cerium. Oxide of lanthanium is a pale sal- 
mon-coloured powder, unaffected by ignition 
in open vessels. See Cerium. 

LAT?IS. [L.] A stone. The term was much 
employed by the old chemists, and is still com- 
monly applied to several preparations used in 
medicine. 

Lapis Caus'ticus, See Potabsa. 

Lapis Divi'nus. Syn. Divine stone; Lapis 
ophthalmicus, L. ; Pierre divine, Fr. JPrep. 

1. (Beer.) Verdigris, nitre, and alum, equal 
parts, melted together. 

2. (P. Cod.) Alum, nitre, and blue vitriol, 
of each 3 oz. ; camphor, 1 dr. ; as last. 

3. (Woolfuss.) Blue vitriol, nitre, alum, and 
camphor, equal parts, melted together, adding 
the camphor last. Astringent and detergent. 
1 oz., dissolved in water, 1 pint, formed a once 
celebrated lotion. 1 dr. in -water, 1 pint, is 
still used as a eoUyrium. 

Lapis Infemalis. See Hitrate or Silver, 

Lapis Lazu'li. See Ultramarine. 

Lapis Lydius. Syn. Lydian stone. A sili- 
ceous slate, used as a touchstone by jewellers. 

Lapis Medicamento'sus. Syn. Medicinal 
stone; Lapis mirabilis, L, Prep. (Ph. L, 
1746.) Alum, litharge, and Armenian bole, of 
each, 6oz.; colcothar of green vitriol, 3 oz.; 
vinegar, 4 fl. oz. ; mix. and evaporate to dry- 
ness. Formerly used to make an astringent 
and detergent lotion 1 oz. to water, 1 pint* 
Once a popular application to ulcers, and* in 
other cases ; now disused. 

Lapis Vuln$rar'ius. Very similar to Lapis 
Divinus. 

LARD. Syn. Hog’s lard, axunge ; Adeps 
(Ph, L.), Axungia (Ph. E,> A. suillus (Ph. 
D,), A. PORCI, A. prjepabatus, (B.P.), L. The 
fat of the pig (Sus $crofa~~ Linn.) melted by % 
gentle heat, and strained through fiamael or a 
hair sieve. The fat about the loins yields the 
whitest and hardest lard. “ That which has 
been cured with chloride of sodium is not to be 
employed/’ (Ph. L.) “It is ijot to be used 
without being first careMy washed with 
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See Adeps. 


^jrn. ±j. istto.J L 

. 0I “ t ?® a * s > and “ cookery. ^ ^rs. 

LARDING. By many this is regarded as 
belonging to the higher style of cookery only, 
^L /* tr i ? b H S0 ? e and extravagant to he 
d t0 the mw hens of the middle classes 
™L th e « P n° r iu Tils ’ we are assured, is not the 
a ®®' 0n tIl e contrary, "it is an economical 

£*? !S V“ d ^ make lean “cat go much 
farther than without it.” The process of krrf 

£« is a : “Get what ifSdl iZt 
mg needle, that is, a piece of steel from 6 
to 9 inches long, pointed at one end, and 


having fonr slits at the other to hold a small 
strip of bacon when put between them. It 
will, perhaps, cost tenpence. Cut the bacon 
into pieces 2 or 3 inches long, and £ to i an 
meli square; put each one after the other in 
the pin, insert it in the meat, and leave only 
about haif an inch out ; using 8 pieces to each 
pound.” (Soyer.) 

LARK. The Almda arvensis (skylark) and 
the Almda cristata (pield-lark), with several 
other species of the same genus, form a light 
and nutritious article of food, by many es- 
teemed a delicacy. The last, according to 



Galen and Bioscorides, eaten either roasted or 
tead,_‘h e lps the colic.’ The heart, aSto 

imS™ 8180 regar<Jed *> Pocsesslht 
other, both in their str 

paration. (See below.) 
of dowers 


opium in the Wes? iSf ' “** ^ tilWture of 

sSSS-saaaRB 

aiSsaRs* $**»•*» 

solved in S a% !8 tf5 d , the ?.f 1 

Laudanum, Neumann's. A ferSerf s„ 
of honey. ° PIUB1 evaporated to tie consistence 
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Laudanum, Quince. Syn. Extractum opii 

CYDONIATUM, LAUDANUM CYDONIATUM, L. 
Prep. 1. Extract of opium made with, quince 
juice,* a few drops of the oils o£ cinnamon, 
cloves, and mace, being added before the mass 
cools. Now seldom used. 

2. Laudanum liquid -quince ,* Laudanum 

LIQUIDUM CYDONIATUM, L. L. C. PARATUM 
eermentatione, L.) A fermented infusion 
of opium prepared with quince juice, aromatized 
with cloves, cinnamon, aloes wood, and yellow 
sandal wood, and evaporated so as to possess 
about twice the strength of the ordinary tinc- 
ture. Now obsolete. 

Laudanum, Rousseau's. Wine of opium 
prepared by fermentation. See Wine. 

Laudanum, Smith's Concentrated. Resem- 
bles Battley's liquor opii sedativus, but 
possesses about 6 times its strength. 

Laudanum, Swediaur's. Prep. From extract 
of opium, 2 parts, dissolved in a mixture of 
alcohol, 1 part, distilled water, 8 parts. Every 
6 drops contain 1 gr. of opium. 

Laudanum, Sydenham's Liquid. Syn. Lau- 
danum liquedum Sypenhami, L. Similar to 
Wine oe opium— Ph. L., hut rather stronger, 
and aromatized with a little cloves and cinna- 
mon. Wine of opium is now always sold for it. 

Laudanum, Tartarized, Syn. Laudanum 
liquidum tartarizatum, L. A tincture of 
opium prepared with spirit alkalized with salt of 
tartar, and flavoured with aromatics. Obsolete. 

LAUGHING GAS. See Nitrous Oxide. 

LAUR'EL. See Cherry Laurel, Sweet 
Bay, Oil, &c. 

LA'VA. The matter thrown out by vol- 
canoes, The beautiful ornamental vases, jugs, 
and other objects sold under the name, are a 
superior sort of unglazed coloured porcelaiiT. 

LAYE'IEENT. See Enema. 

LAY'ENDER. The flowers or flowering tops 
■of Lavandula vera or common garden lavender. 
An essential oil, spirit, and tincture, prepared | 
from if, are officinal in the Pharmacopoeias. 

Lavender, Bed. See Tincture. 

Lavender, Smith's British, Prep. Prom 
English oil of lavender, 2 oz. ; essence of amber- 
gris, 1 oz, ,* ean de Cologne, 1 pint ; rectified 
spirit, X quart. Very fragrant. See Water 
(Lavender.) 

LAX'ATIYES. Syn. Lenitives; Laxa- 
tiva, Laxantia, Lenitiya, L. Mild purga- 
tives or cathartics. The principal of these 
are — almond oil, cassia pulp, castor oil, con- 
fection of senna, cream of tartar, figs, grapes, 
honey, phosphate of soda, prunes, salad oil, 
tamarinds, &e,. 

LAY'ERS. Among gardeners, a mode of 
propagating plants, by laying down the shoots 
of young twigs, and covering a portion of 
them with the soil, without detaching them 
from the parent plant. To facilitate the 
rooting of such layers, the part beneath the 
soil is fractured by twisting or bruising it, or 
it is partly cut through with a sharp knife, 
immediately tinder a bud. When the layer has 


taken root, it is divided .from the parent stem, 
and transplanted or potted. In this way with a 
little care, nearly all plants may be multiplied. 

LEAD. Pb. Eq. 207. Syn. Plumbum. 
This metal, like gold, silver, and iron, appears 
to have been known in the most remote ages 
of antiquity. The ore from which it is almost 
exclusively extracted, as being the only one 
found in abundance, is the native sulphide or sul- 
phuret of lead, called by mineralogists galena. 

Prep. On the large scale lead is obtained by 
roasting galena in a reverberatory furnace, 
and smelting the residue along with coal and 
lime. The lead thus obtained generally con- 
tains small quantities of both silver and gold, 
which it often pays to extract, by a method 
termed ‘Pattinson's process.' This process 
is founded on the circumstance that when 
melted, lead containing silver is allowed to 
cool. The lead crystallises out first, leaving an 
alloy of lead and silver still fused. By re- 
moving the crystals of lead, as formed, until 
about four fifths are removed ; the residue is 
an alloy of lead and silver much richer than 
the original. Repeated several times, this 
yields a rich alloy of silver and lead that is 
expelled and the silver obtained. 

Pure lead for chemical purposes may he ob- 
tained as follows, although the lead of com- 
merce is nearly pure : 

By reducing nitrate of lead with charcoal. 

By heating the oxide left by igniting pure 
acetate of lead with black flux. 

Prop., <§'<?. The general properties of lead 
are too well known to require notice here. 
The sp. gr. of that of commerce is about 
11*35; but in a state of absolute purity its 
greatest density is 11*45. It melts at about 
600° Fahr., and when very slowly cooled, crys- 
tallises in octahedrons. At a white heat it 
boils, and is volatilised. When exposed to 
moist air, it soon becomes covered wiih a gray 
film. It is scarcely acted on by hydrochloric 
or sulphuric acids, although, after some time, 
both coat it with a film of chloride or sulphate. 
It is rapidly acted on by nitric acid, with for- 
mation of the nitrate. Pare water, put into a 
leaden vessel, and exposed to the air, soon cor- 
rodes it, aufl dissolves the * newly formed 
oxide ; but river and spring water have little 
action upon lead, provided there is no free 
carbonic acid present, the carbonates and sul- 
phates in such waters destroying their solvent 
powers. It has been found that a very small 
amount of phosphate of sodium or of iodide of 
potassium, dissolved in distilled water prevents 
its corrosive action on this metal, The lead in 
contact with such water Gradually becomes 
covered with a superficial film of an insoluble 
salt of lead, which adheres tenaciously, and 
prevents further change. Prom this it appears 
that ordinary water (‘hard wateri), which 
abounds in mineral salts, may be more or less 
safely kept in leaden cisterns; but distilled 
water and rain water, and all other varieties 
that contain scarcely any saline matter, speedily 
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corrode, and dissolve -a portion of lead, when 
kept in vessels of that metal. When, how- 
ever, leaden cisterns have iron or. zinc fasten- 
ings or braces, a galvanic action is set up, the 
preservative power of saline matter ceases, and 
the water speedily becomes contaminated with 
lead, and unfit for consumption as a beverage. 
Water containing carbonic anhydride also acts 
on lead ,* and this is the reason why the water 
of some springs (although loaded with saline 
matter), when kept in leaden cisterns, or raised 
by leaden pumps, possesses unwholesome pro- 
perties. 

Free carbonic acid is evolved during the 
fermentation or decay of vegetable matter, 
and hence the absolute necessity of preventing 
the leaves of trees falling into water-cisterns 
formed of lead. The f eau. de rose 9 and the 
* eau d’orange* of commerce, which are pure 
distilled water holding in solution small quan- 
tities of essential oil, and are imported in 
leaden canisters, always contain a small quan- 
tity of lead, and deposit a sediment, which is 
not the case when they are kept in glass or 
incorrodible vessels. 

Lead and all its preparations are highly 
poisonous; and whether imbibed in almost 
infinitesimal quantities with our daily bever- 
ages and food, or swallowed in larger and ap- 
preciable doses, is productive of the most dis- 
astrous consequences, the real cause being 
unfortunately seldom suspected. 

With the acids lead or its oxides form salts, 
usually white in colour, and in the majority 
nearly insoluble in water, but readily soluble 
in acids. 

Tests. The oxides and salts of lead, mixed 
with a little carbonate of soda, and exposed 
on a charcoal support to the reducing flame of 
the blowpipe, readily yield a soft and ductile 
globule of metallic lead, and the charcoal, at 
the same time, becomes covered with a yel- 
lowish incrustation of oxide of lead. Both 
metallic lead and its oxides are soluble in 
nitric acid, furnishing a solution which may 
be examined with ease. 

Selection of lead salts may be recognised by 
the following ^reactions; — Sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, hydrosulphide of ammonium, and the 
alkaline sulphides, give black precipitates, in- 
soluble in the cold dilute acids, alkalies, alka- 
line sulphides, and cyanide of potassium. 
Potassium and sodium hydrates give a white 
precipitate, soluble in excess. Ammonia (ex- 
cept with the acetate) gives a white precipi- 
tate, insoluble in excess. The carbonates of] 
potassium, sodium, and ammonium, give a 
white precipitate, insoluble in excess. Dilute 
sulphuric acid (in excess), and solutions of the 
sulphates give a white precipitate, sparingly 
soluble in dilute acids, but soluble in a hot 
boiling solution of potassium carbonate. Chro- 
mate and bichromate of potassium give yellow 
precipitates insoluble in dilute nitric acid, and 
soluble in solution of potassium hydrate. 
Wide of potassium gives a yellow precipitate, 


soluble in great excess by heat, and separating 
in small, brilliant, golden-yellow scales, as the 
liquid cools. A piece of polished zinc precipi- 
tates metallic lead in an arborescent form, 
hence called the lead tree. To prepare for these 
tests, a solid supposed to contain lead should 
be digested in nitric acid, when the solution, 
evaporated to dryness and redissolved in water, 
may be tested as above. 

JSstim . This has been already referred to 
under previous heads. The ores of lead (ga- 
lena) may be digested in nitric acid, when 
the solution may be treated with sulphuric 
acid, and the lead estimated from the weight 
of the precipitated sulphate. This is called 
an assay in the wet way. The method 
adopted by practical mineralogists is an assay 
in the dry way, and is conducted as follows : — 
A small but powerful air-furnace, charged 
with coke, is brought to as high a tempera- 
ture as possible, and a conical wronght-iron 
crucible plunged into the midst of it; as soon 
as the crucible has attained a dull-red heat, 
1000 grs. of the galena, reduced to powder, 
are thrown into it, and stirred gently with 
a long piece of stiff iron wire flattened at the 
one end, in order to expose as large a surface 
of the powdered ore to the air as possible, 
i observing now and then to withdraw the wire, 

! to prevent it becoming red-hot, in which case 
some of the ore would permanently adhere to 
it, and be reduced before the intended time ; 
the roasting is completed in 3 or 4 minutes, 
and any portion of the ore adhering to the 
stirrer being detached by a knife, and re- 
turned into the crucible, the latter is covered 
up, and allowed to attain a full cherry-red 
he^t, when about 2 or 3 spoonfuls of reducing 
flux are added, and the whole brought to a 
full white heat ; in 12 to 15 minutes, the 
portion of metal and scoria adhering to the 
sides of the crucible are scraped down into 
the melted mass with a small stick of moist 
green wood, after which the crucible is again 
covered, and the heat urged for 2 or 3 minutes 
longer, so as to keep the mass in a perfectly 
liquid state during the whole time ; the crucible 
is then’ removed from the fire with the cru- 
cible-tongs, and adroitly tilted so as to dis- 
charge its contents into a small ingot-mould 
of brass, observing to rake the scoria from the 
surface to the sides of the crucible, so as to 
allow the molten lead to he poured out without 
it ,* the scoria is then reheated in the crucible 
with about £ spoonful of flux, and after being 
cleansed with a piece of green wood, as before, 
is at once poured into a second mould, which 
is instantly inverted ; the little button of lead 
thus obtained is added to the lead in the other 
mould, and the whole is accurately weighed. 
The weight, divided by 10, gives the per- 
centage of lead (including sliver, if present) 
in the ore examined. 

One half of the lead thus obtained is put 
into a dry cupel of hone ash, and placed in the 
cupelling furnace, an&treated as described in 
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the article on assaying; the metallic button 
iett on the cupel is then detached and weighed, 
•ihe weight, divided by 5, gives the per-centage 
of pure silver. 

Obs. The flux commonly employed in the 
above assay is composed of red argol, 6 parts * 
nitre, 4 parts; borax, 2 parts; fluor spar, 1 
part; well pulverised and thoroughly mixed 
together. When the ore is very refractory, 
about a spoonful of carbonate of potassium 
. 0ll |5 added for each 1000 grains of ore 
m which case the roasting may be dispensed 
witn. The quantify of silver in argentiferous 

fSf V wl es from Tvfirir to i part of the 
hole. Whenever this ore contains above 2 
parts of silver in the 1000, it is found to be 
profitable to extract the latter. Indeed, bv 
l attison s process it is found that as small a pro- 
portion as 1 in 8000 can he extracted with profit. 

Uses. The uses of lead in the arts ate well 
Known. It enters into the composition of many 
important alloys (pewter, type-metal, shot- 
metal, solder, &c.), it furnishes us with several 
valuable pigments (chrome yellow, & c .), and it 
is extensively used in dyeing. Some of its pre- 
parations are employed in medicine. 

Ant, Sf C . Administer an emetic of sulphate 
? zmc ° r sulphate of copper, and, if necessary, 
tickle the fauces with the finger or a feather, 
to induce vomiting. Should this not succeed, 

stomach-pump may be had recourse to. 
-hpsom or Glauber’s salts, or alum, dissolved in 
water, or water acidulated with sulphuric acid, 
ioilowed by tea, water gruel, or barley water, 
are the proper antidotes, and should be taken 
as soon after tbe poison has been swallowed as 
f!™ , In poisoning by white lead, Dr. 
Alfred Taylor recommends the administration 
of a mixture of sulphate of magnesium and 
vinegar, as preferable to the sulphate alone. 
When the symptoms are those of painter’s 
colic, the treatment recommended under that 
head should he adopted. In paralysis arising 
■ ’ smaH doses of strychnine, brucine* 
and jfcheir preparations, maybe cautiously ad- 
ministered. A symptom of poisoning by lead 
is the formation of a narrow leaden blue line 
from y^th to •gth of an inch wide, bordering 
the edges of the gums, attached to the neck of 
two or more teeth of either jaw. (Dr. Burton.) 
Tins decoloration may often be detected or ren- 
dered more conspicuous by rinsing the mouth 
out with water holding a little sulphuretted 
hydrogen or hydrosulphide of ammonium in 
solution. Chevallier and Bayer recommend the 
°f sulphurous or hepatic mineral waters, or 
ot artificial solutions of sulphuretted hydrogen 
or alkaline sulphides in water, both in cases of 
acute and chronic poisoning by lead; hut the 
practical success of this plan does not appear 
to have been in proportion to theoretical antici- 
pations. The hydrated sulphides of iron are 
said by their advocates to be infallible, if taken 
sufficiently early. 

Lead, Acetate of, Pb(C a H s O^. Sun. 
PltTTMBlC ACETATE, StTQAB OE IdESAD, (PLCMBI 


ACETAa. (B. P.) Prep. Lithage (in fine pow- 
to) 24; acetic acid, 40; distilled water, 20; 
mac tbe acetic acid and the water, add the 
litharge, and dissolve with the aid of a gentle 
heat, filter, evaporate until a pellicle forms and 
crystallise. Drain and dry the crystal 
Jg 8 * a ? id (?P- gr- 1*0843), 23 parts, is 
gently heated in a copper boiler rendered 
electro-negative by means of a large fiat piece 
ot lead soldered within it, and litharge (pare, 

th e Cf ?e r Wder) V 13parts ’ is s P r ™ in; 
the heat is then continued, with constant stir* 

rmg, until the acid is saturated, when the 

^ddpdT^r ° f i a , fo . nner P rocess > ^ any, arc 
added, and the whole is heated to the boiling- 

point, and allowed to settle until cold; the 
clear portion is now decanted, and evaporated 
m a similar vessel until the liquor has the sp 
gr 1-266 or 1-267, when it is run into sat 
glazed stoneware vessels (the edges of which 
have been well smeared with candle grease), 
and allowed to crystallise. The product is 88 
| to wy Parts of crystallised sugar of lead. It 
r hi to be advantageous to preserve a very 
slight excess of acid during the boiling and 
crystallisation, to prevent the formation of any 
basic acetate, the presence of which impedes 
the formation of regular crystals. 

i 1 1 2 1 b • ; acetic acid (sp. gr. 

1 0o7), 128 lb. Prop . 180 to 184 lb. ® 
rop. Pure acetate of lead forms colourless, 
transparent, prismatic crystals, slightly efflor- 
escent m dry air; it is soluble 'in 8 parts of 
alcohol and in l| part of cold water; the 

n^ e S S T 0lUfc !?? ha 8Weefc astringent taste* 
and feebly reddens litmus, but turns turmeric 

V . 10lets w ^n gently 

? elt ® m i ltS Water of crystallisation; 
by contmmng the heat, the whole of the water 

h?*£ Pe + 6d ’ ^ d , the dr y acetat ^ obtained; at a 
higher temperature the salt suffers decomposi- 
tion, and acetic acid, acetone, &c., is given off 
Commercial acetate of lead is in general a 
confused crystalline mass, somewhat resembling 

SSST* Itispowerfu %^-s-t 


a- i , v auxution, ** do grains 

dissolved in water require for complete preci- 
pitation, 200 grains measures of the volumetric 
solution of oxalic acid.” (B, P.) 

Uses, <f-c. Acetate of lead is extensively, em- 
ployed m dyeing and calico-printing. In me- 
dicine, it is used as an astringent, styptic, and 
hmmostatie; in pulmonary, uterine, and intes- 
- , hffim °rrhage, colliquative diarrhoea, phthi- 
mcal sweats, &c. It is usimliy combined with 
| mo ?“ or OP 1 "”- and with acetic acid to pre- 
vent it passing into the state of the poisonous 
carbonate in the stomach.— Dose. 4 gr. to 2 
grs. (Collier) ; 1 to 2 grs. to 8 or 10 gra, twice 
or thnce a day (Pereira) ; 8 grs. to 10 grs 
every $ or 8 hours (A. T. TkSm). 12& 

vf m 10 grs- to ,wi iter, 8 fl. oz. 

(A. T. Thomson); as a lotion, 80 grs. (A. T, 
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Thomson),! dr. (Collier), to water, 8 or 10 fl. oz.; 
as an in j ection, 40 grs. to rose water, | pint. The 
lotion is cooling and sedative, and is commonly 
used m excoriations, local inflammations, &c. 

Basic Acetates. There are several of these 
salts, but only one is of any importance. 

Tribasic lead Acetate, or Double Plumbic 
Acetate, and Dioxide. Pb (C,H 3 Oo), 2 Pb 0. 
Syn. Sttbacetate of LEAD; basic lead ci- 
trate; GoTTLARD ? S ACETATE OF LEAD : PLTJHBI 
( B - P-) &ep. Litharge, 7, acetate 
A ead> , 10 ; 1 distilled water, 40 ; are boiled 

w™ n + h ir Ur ’ an ? e I a P° ra . ted down, and allowed 
to crystallise oat of contact with air. 

liq^rfaE) 6 f ° rmof “ :PtamM "*«*»■ 

Fba(As0 ^ %>-Ar S e- 
ABSENIAS, L. Prep. 
™o+t? Uy / dd a 8olut!(m of acetate of lead to 
another of arsemate of sodium. A white in- 
soluhle powder. Proposed as an external ap- 
plication in certain forms of cancer d 

Lead, Bro'mide of. PbBr,. Sin. Piumbi 
BBOM innM L. Prep. By precipitin g a™ 

SSaL-S-S uc f‘ ate ° r " itrat e Of lead with a 
solution of bromide of potassium. A white 

’ soIuble in *»<«! 
,Aii S V leat »to a ted liquid, which turns 
yellow when cold. It has been used in the 
same cases as iodide of lead. 

° f ', PbC0 ^ Syn . Pltthbi 
\ Pre P' b J precipitating a cold 
solution of either acetate or nitrate of lead with 
a solution of an alkaline carbonate, observing 
to well wash the precipitate and dry it in the 
Thm Preparation is seldom employed, 
the commercial carbonate (white lead) bein~ 

it< u SeG White ° 

eea I)- Chloride 

lead plemb 1 ciiloridem: (Pk. L 

llZ TAf-i- 1336 -) DiasolveUtateofS 
Mine al Sr! heprcCipitatC '- A white ’ «3™- 

diIntcWWhi' Iy - pow f erod Wtege in boiling 
md&Qt asid6 the filtered 
solution to cool. Brilliant colourless needles 

Kartfnf * U 135 P arts cold and in 22 

and^mlid^ 111 ^ TOt v J !t melts whea heated, 
«nilf d /. eS on , coolin ?> forming a horn-like 
“$£?*! ®°l n lea d i Plumhi corneum) 

Uses, 4-e l n the Ph. L. 1836 chloride of 
lead was ordered to be employed in the nrem- 

Tnsnnl° f ii llydr0cblol ' atu of m “Thia. jP Mr 
tL, « f kg n y re o°cnuead8 it in cancerous affee- 
c X; fa a "y,P ai “^d restrain morbid acton, 
vl-L -V n 01 a lotion « ointment, 
are Sovtlf 68 ° ? d c . Uorito •»*«!& 

SeS ing a ^ iKWS 

*g£ sjift Hr® 

yeW or ' Turner’s yS;* ed P 84 ® 11 * 


Lead, Chromate of. PbCr0 4 . Sun. Lemoh 
XBIEOW, LEIPZIG YELLOW, PABIS YELLOW 
Pre P- adding a filtered solution of acetate 
or nitrate of lead to a like solution of chromate 
or potassium, as long as a precipitate forms 
which is collected, washed with water, and’ 

feeW S r ti, ^ on ? a * ion respecting the manu- 
facture of this substance on the large scale, 

<*”• ~ 

„„A! ad ’ Dlcllro ™ ate of Si/n. Cheoke oeaote, 
chrome eel. PbCr0 4 . PbO. Prep. By addl 

sofutfoA nf U h 0a 0pIlit r ate or a °efete of lead a 
solution of chromate of potassium, to which an 

equivalent of potassa has been added. This 

SSLt" splendid scarlet colour - Soe 

Pi °y* ***- 

oA^T 31 ™’ i L l- Prej? ' Py ad ding hydrocyanic 
acid to a solution of acetate of lead/as long as 

L^TruV 01 '™’ wWch ’ after bein g washed 
dlE ^ l lo< water > re dried by a very gentle 
heat, and- preserved from the light and air 
Sometimes used as a source of medicinal 
, Hydrocyanic acid. 

Lead, Iodide of. PbL. Syn. Lead iodide • 

?“ T, IE ? M) £ B : P - L E. D.) pZ: 
(?■ Z of lead, 4; iodide of potas- 

smm, 4j distilled water, a sufficiency. Dis. 

in 30 W nf w “ id °i ?, eat - the of lead 

in 10 nf I f 61 '’ aad the „ 10 dide of potassium 
m °^s j ater> nnx > collect tho precipitate 
wash, and dry at a gentle heat. P ’ 

’• ^ 4 r!eh yellow-coloured powder 
soluble m acetic acid, alcohol, and boiW 
water; when heated, it fuses and volatilizeMn 
yellow vapour, but with a higher degree of 
he^t, violet vapours of iodine are evolved 
leaving a residuum (lead) which is whollv 
soluble in mtrie acid—Wae. \ gr. to C 
or more, made into a pill ; as a deohstruent and" 
resolvent, m enlargements of the cervical 1 
axillary, and mesenteric glands, and in scrofu- 
lous affections and schirrous tumoui’s 

Prep. (Ph. D.) Litharge (in fine powder) 

wS n? tne - aCid ’ 2 , fl ‘ oz - ‘““ted with 
uatei, § pmt ; mix, apply a sand-heat nnfl 

bffil P +r te % dryness ’ occasionally stirring- 
hod the residuum in water, 2i pints - S' 
aeidulate with a few drops of nitie acid eva- 

coof - 6 last a iv Pe drv e « and A 6t liquid aside to 
■KiBr .7 deposited crystals on 

sszsr and prese4 them » : 

in dissolving while lead 

^Sr«if^^ ns8din 

an external application in cancer X. A 

is°Z d Ws affections. It 

the basis of Lieherfs celebrated ‘ cosmd- 
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tique infallible,’ and of Ledoyen’s dis- 
infecting fluid.’ A very weak solution is 
an excellent application to eliapped nipples, 
lips, bands, &c. — Dose. } to 1 gr.; in the 
form of pill or solution, washed down with a 
table-spoonful of water very slightly acidu- 
lated with nitric acid. 

Lead, Nitro-sac'charate of. Syn. Plumbi 
nitrosaccharas, L. Prep. (Dr. S. E. Hos- 
kins.) Nitric acid, 1 part ,* water, 19 parts ; 
mix ; in this dilute acid saccharate of lead (in 
fine powder) is to be dissolved, and set aside 
that crystals may form, which are to be dried 
by pressure between the folds of bibulous paper. 

A weak solution of the salt, acidulated with 
saccharic acid, has been employed by Dr. Hos- 
kins as a solvent for phosphatic calculi, with 
apparent snccess. 

Lead, Oxide of. PbO, Syn. Monoxide op 

DEAD, PROTOXIDE OF DEAD, YELLOW OXIDE 

op dead, Plumbi oxydum (B. P.) Prep. 
This substance is obtained perfectly pure by 
expelling the acid from nitrate of lead, by 
exposing it to heat in a platinum crucible j 
or, still better, by adding ammonia to a cold 
solution of nitrate of lead until the liquid 
becomes faintly alkaline, washing the precipi- 
tate with cold water, drying it, and heating 
it to moderate redness for 1 hour. 

Prep., <fc. Pure protoxide of lead has a 
lemon-yellow colour, and is the best of all the 
salts of lead. It is very heavy, slightly so- 
luble in water, and freely so in acids, particu- 
larly when in the hydrated state ; the aqueous 
solution has an alkaline reaction,* at a red 
heat it melts, and assumes a semi- crystalline 
form on cooling; in the melted state it ra- 
pidly attacks and dissolves siliceous matter, 
with which it unites to form glass (£int 
glass) ; when heated along with organic sub- 
stances of any kind, it is easily reduced to the 
metallic state. 

On the commercial scale, this oxide is pre- 
pared by heating the gray film or dross that 
forms on the surface of melted lead when 
freely exposed to the air. When the process 
is arrested, as soon as the oxide acquires a 
uniform yellow colour, it is called massicot ; 
when the heat is still further increased, until 
it fuses or partially vitrifies, it forms litharge 
of which there are several varieties. See 
Litharge, Massicot. 

Lead, Red Oxide of. Syn. Red lead, minium. 
Prep. This is prepared by exposing unfused pro- 
toxide of lead to the air for a long time, at a 
dull red heat. It is a very heavy powder, of a 
fine red colour, decomposed by a strong heat 
into protoxide of lead, and oxygen gas, which 
is evolved. Somewhat uncertain in its com- 
position, but is generally of the composition 
Pb 3 0 4 or PbCX 2 2PbO. See Red Pigment. 
Lead, Dioxide. Pb0 2 . Syn. Binxodide op 

DEAD, PEROXIDE OP DEAD, PUCE OXIDE OP 
DEAD. Prep. By digesting red oxide of lead 
in dilute nitric acid; or by infusing a mixture 
of protoxide of lead and chlorate of potassium 


at a heat a little below redness, and washing 
the powdered mass in water ; or by transmit- 
ting a current of chlorine gas through a solu- 
tion of neutral acetate of lead. This oxide 
gives up half its oxygen at a red heat ; acids 
also decompose it. Its chief use is in chemical 
analysis, to separate sulphurous acid from 
certain gaseous mixtures, which it converts 
into snlphnrie acid, which it at the same time 
absorbs, forming sulphate of lead. It has 
recently been employed as an oxidizing agent 
in the manufacture of the ANILINE DYES. 

Lead, Pyrolig'nite of. Sugar of lead made 
with rough pyroligneous acid. Used in dyeing, 
chiefly for the preparation of acetate of alumina. 

Lead, Sac'charate of. Syn. Plumbi sac- 
charas, L. Prep. (Dr. S. E. Hoskins.) 
Nitric acid, 2 parts ; water, 10 parts ; mix in 
a porcelain capsule, add of sugar, 1 part; and 
apply heat until reaction ceases ; then dilute 
the liquid with distilled water, neutralize it 
with powdered chalk, filter, and add to the fil- 
trate a solution of acetate of lead, as long as a 
precipitate (saccharate of lead) forms ; lastly, 
collect the precipitate on a filter, wash and 
dry it. Used to make nitro-saccharate of lead, 
and as a source of saccharic acid. 

Lead, Sul'phate of. PbSOj. Syn. Plumbi 
sulphas, L. This salt occurs native in trans- 
parent octahedra (lead vitriol), and is obtained 
in large quantities as a by-product in the pre- 
paration of acetate of aluminum for dyeing. 

Prep. By adding dilute sulphuric acid to a 
solution of a soluble salt of lead. It is very 
sparingly soluble in water and in dilute sul- 
phuric acid, soluble in strong hydrochloric acid 
and bitartrate of ammonium. 

Lead, Sul'phide of. PbS. Syn. Plumbi 
sulphide. This occurs abundantly in nature 
in the form of galena. 

Prep. Rj* fusing metallic lead with sul- 
phur or by passing sulphuretted hydrogen 
through a solution of a salt of lead. 

Lead, T&n'nate of. Syn. Plumbi Tannas, 
L. Prep. Precipitate a solution of acetate of 
lead with an infusion of galls, and wash and 
dry the precipitate. Astringent, sedative, and 
haemostatic. — Dose. 1 gr. and upwards, made 
into a pill. % It has been highly recommended 
in tile form of ointment and Cataplasms, in 
bed-sores, chronic ulcers of the feet, white 
swellings, &c. 

Lead, Tar'trate of. Syn. Plumbi taeteas, 
L. Prep. By precipitating acetate oft lead, 
by tartrate of ammonium, washing and drying. 

LEAD, GRANULATED,. Prep. By melting 
new lead, and pouring it in a small stream, from 
an iron ladle with a hole drilled in its bottom, 
into a pail of water. Used to make solutions 
and alloys. r 

LEAD, RED . Bee Red Pigments. 

LEAD, WRITE. See White Pigment. 
LEAD DUST. Syn. Pulyis plumbi, Plum- 
bum divisum, L. Prep. By melting new lead, 
adding bruised charcoal, mixing by violent 
agitation, which must be continued until the 
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metal “ sets,” and tlxen pounding and washing 
away the charcoal. Used by potters. 

LEAD PYROPH'OEUS. See Pyeophorus. 

LEATH'EK. Syn. Corium, corius, L. 
Leather is the skin of animals which has been 
prepared by one or other of several processes 
adopted for the purpose, having the common 
object of preventing its spontaneous destruc- 
tion by putrefaction, besides other objects, 
which are more or less peculiar to each variety 
of this useful substance. 

Leather is only prepared on the large scale, 
and primarily either by the process of ‘ tan- 
king' or ‘tawing/ in the manner briefly de- 
scribed under these heads. 

Curried Leather is leather which has been 
tanned, and sold to the currier, who, after 
soaking it in water, and rubbing it to soften it, 
pares it even with a broad, sharp knife, rubs 
it with a .piece of polished stone or wood, 
and, whilst still wet, besmears it with oil or 
grease (dubbing), which gradually penetrates 
the leather as the moisture evaporates. It 
next undergoes the operation of * waxing/ 
which consists of first rubbing it on the flesh 
side with a mixture of oil and lamp black ; it 
is then * black-sized' with a brush or sponge, 
and, when dry, is lastly ‘tallowed' with a 
proper cloth, and « slicked' upon the flesh side 
with a broad and polished lump of glass. 
Leather curried on the hair or grain side, 
termed ‘ black on the grain/ is blackened by 
wetting it with iron liquor, and rubbing it 
with an iron ‘slicker' before applying the oil 
or grease. The grain is finally raised by the 
* pommel' or ‘ graining board' passed over it 
in various directions. 

Leather is dyed or stained by the appli- 
cation, with an ordinary brush, of any of the 
strong liquid dyes, in the cold or only gently 
heated* to the surface of the skih previously 
stretched on a hoard. The surface, when dry, 
is commonly finished off with white of egg and 
the pommel or smoothing stick. Bookbinders 
generally employ copperas water as a black 
stain or sprinkle ; a solution of indigo as a blue 
one ; and a solution of salt of tartar or common 
soda, as a brown one. 

Leather, before being japanned or varnished, 
as m the preparation of what is called ‘ ena- 
meled' and ‘patent leather/ is carefully 
treed from grease by the application of ab- 
sorbent substances or hard pressure between 

r 0 l i/ ? nd the surface is nicely shaved, 
smoothed , and polished by appropriate tools 
the varwsh 13 then applied to the grain side 
for the former, and the flesh side of the skin 
t0T , the latter, which is previously stretched 
out tight on a board' to receive it. The whole 
is, lastly, submitted to a gentle stove-heat to 

Uses,. Sfo. These are well known, and are all 
- leather manufacture of 
S equaI la importance and utility 

to any other department of our industry, and 


inferior in point of value and extent only to 
those of cotton, wool, and iron. “ If we look 
abroad on the instruments of husbandry, on 
the implements used in most of the mechanic 
trades* on the structure ofj a multitude of 
engines and machines ; or if we contemplate 
at home the necessary parts of our clothing — 
breeches, shoes, hoots, gloves — or the furni- 
ture of our houses, the hooks on our shelves, 
the harness of our horses, or even the sub- 
stance of our carriages ; what do we see but 
instances of human industry exerted upon 
leather ? . "What an aptitude has this single 
material in a variety of circumstances for the 
relief of our necessities, and supplying conve- 
niences in every state and stage of life? 
Without it, or even without it in the plenty 
we have it, to what difficulties should we be 
exposed ? " (Dr. Campbell.) Leather is a kind 
of natural felt, but of much closer and firmer 
texture than that of artificial origin. “The 
thinner and softer kinds of leather are some- 
times used as body-clothing; but its special 
and proper purpose is the manufacture of 
coverings for the feet, to protect them from 
cold and water." (Eras. Wilson.) See Japan- 
ning, Varnish, &c. 

LEAV'EH. Dough which has become sour 
or run into a state of incipient putrefaction 
When a small quantity of it is added to recent 
dough, it excites fermentation, but is apt to 
produce a disagreeable taste and odour in the 
bread. It is now superseded by yeast. Both 
these substances are used in the same wav. 

LEAVES (Medicated). Syn. Polia medi- 
cjata, L. On the Continent several prepara- 
tions of this kind are in use. In many cases 
the leaves of tobacco deprived of nicotine, bv 
soaking them in water, are dried, and then 
moistened or steeped in a tincture or infusion 
ot the medicinal substance. In this way bel- 
ladonna, camphor, and henbane, are often 
administered. Cruveillier recommends opiated 
belladonna leaves for smoking in troublesome 
coughs, phthisis, spasmodic asthmas, &c., to be 
prepared as follows : — Belladonna leaves, X oz, 
are steeped in an infusion of opium, 10 g-rs^ 
m water. I f] oz. (or less), and are then care- 
fully dried m the shade. “Mustard leaves 
(Biggollots) consist of mustard moistened 
with water, spread on paper, and dried." 

( quire.) bee Cigars (in gfharmaeyY and 

Vegetable Substances. 

See Orsellinio Acid. 

LEECH. Syn. Hirudo (B. P., Ph. L. & 

***** L* . ^he officinal leech of the Pharma- 
copoeias is the Sanguisuga medicinalis (Simdo 
medicmalis-- Uuv.), familiarly known as the 
old English or ‘ speckled leech.' It is also 
occasionally called the ‘Hamburg gray' or 
Kussian leech,' from being imported from 
those ^ parts. Its characteristics are — Back 
greenish or olive-green, sometimes almost 
black or intense brown, with 6 rusty-red or 
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spotted with black.— Belly, dirty yellow or 
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light olive-green, spotted more or less with 
hlack. The spots are very variable in size and 
number ; in some cases few, in others so 
numerous a^to form the prevailing tint of the 
belly. This variety, which is the most valu- 
able of the commercial leeches, is chiefly im- 
ported from Hamburg. 

Another variety of leech, the Sanguisuga 
officinalis , familiarly known as the ' Hamburg' 
or ‘French green leech/ are imported from 
Bordeaux, Lisbon, and Hamburg. Its charac- 
teristics are— Back, brownish olive-green, 
with 6 reddish or rusty-yellow longitudinal 
bands. — Belly, light dirty pea-green, or yel- 
lowish-green, free from spots, but exhibiting 
two lateral stripes. This leech is vastly in- 
ferior to the preceding variety, and some of 
those imported from FVance and Portugal are 
absolutely useless, from their indisposition to 
bite, arising from the fraud practised by the 
collectors and dealers, of gorging them with 
blood to improve their appearance before 
sending them to market. The above are the 
species of leech commonly employed in medi- 
cine in this country, but many others are 
noticed by writers on the subject. 

Leeches are best preserved in water ob- 
tained from a pond, and occasionally changed ; 
when kept in ^spring water, they soon die. 
The introduction of a hand to which an 
ill-flavoured medicine or odour adheres into 
the water in which they are kept, is often 
sufficient to poison them. The application of 
saline matter to the skin of leeches, even in 
very small quantities, immediately occasions j 
the expulsion of the contents of the stomach ; 
hence a few grains of; common salt are fre- 
quently sprinkled over them, to make them 
disgorge the blood which they have swallowed. 
The frequent changing of the water in which 
leeches are kept is injudicious. Once a month 
in winter, and once a week in summer, is 
deemed sufficiently ^ften by the large dealers, 
unless the water' becomes discoloured or 
bloody, when it should he changed every day, 
or every other davf. When clean pond water 
cannot be obtained, clean rain water that has 
been well exposed to the air should alone be 
employed. Mr. J, R. Kenworthy recommends 
placing in the water a few halls of irregular 
lumps of pure clay, about 2£ inches in dia- 
meter ; a method which we can recommend as 
both simple and successful. The plan adopted 
by M. Fee is as follows : — Place 7 inches of a 
mixture of moss,* turf, and charcoal, in a 
marble or stone trough, over which sprinkle 
some small pebbles. At one end of the 
trough, and about, half way up, place a thin 
shelf of stone or marble, pierced with small 
holes, on which put first some moss, or por- 
tions of marsh horse-tail (J Iquisetum palusire), 
and on this a layer of pebbles to keep it down; 
then pour in water sufficiently high Just to 
moisten the moss and pebbles, put in tbe 
leeches, and tie over the mouth of the trough 
with a cloth. Another plan consists m keep- 
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ing the leeches in a glass tank, or aquarium, 
provided with a pebbly bottom and a few 
healthy aquatic plants. 

Progag. According to Dr. Wagner, an 
annual feast on living blood is necessary to 
render leeches able to grow and propagate. 
These conditions can only he fulfilled by re- 
storing to the breeding cisterns those which 
have been already employed. All artificial me- 
thods of feeding them, by bladders or sponges 
of blood, have been found to fail. He recom- 
mends the employment of two tanks, with the 
bottom formed of loam, clay, or turf, sur- 
rounded by an inner border of a similar sub- 
stance, and an outer one of sand — the one for 
leeches fit for medical use— and the other for 
breeding, or for such leeches as have been 
applied. No leeches are to he taken from the 
breeding' tank until a year has elapsed after 
their having been applied and fed with human 
blood; and their removal to the first tank 
should take place in September or October, as 
by this time the breeding season is over. By 
this plan all leeches that have been applied 
are to he carefully restored to the breeding 
tank, withont making them disgorge the blood 
they have swallowed. 

LEECHING. This consists in the applica- 
tion of leeches to any vascular part of the 
body, for the purpose of withdrawing blood 
from it, and thus allaying local inflammation, 
distension of vessels, &c. Leeches are most 
conveniently applied by means of a common 
pill-box or a wine-glass. The part should he 
previously washed perfectly clean, and if 
covered with hair should he closely shaved. 
Sometimes leeches are indisposed to bite; id 
such cases, allowing them to crawl over aji 
piece of dry linen or calico, rolling them inf 
porter, moistening the part with a little milk! 
or sweetened Milk, or drawing a little blood) 
by a slight puncture or scratch, will usually** 
make them bite freely. To stop the bleeding 
from leech-bites, various plans are adopted, 
among which the application of nitrate of 
silver or creasote, or gentle pressure for some 
hours with the finger, are the most successful. 
Of late years a piece of matico leaf or soldier’s 
herb, applied ip. the same manner as a piece of 
lint, has been commonly adopted to stop the 
bleeding of leech-bites. 

LEEK. Syn. Poerttm, L. The Allium gormm 
(Linn.). I fcs general properties are intermediate 
between those of the onion and garlic. £he 
juice is said to he powerfully diuretic, and 
capable of dissolving phosphatic calculi. 

LEGTTMIN. Vegetable casein. It is found 
most abundantly in the seeds of leguminous 
(podded) plants, e . y., beans, ^>eas, &c. 

LEM'ON. Syn. Limo, L. The fruit of 
the Citrus Umomm or lemon tree. The juice, 
peel, and essential oil, are officinal Bee Op* 

: and below . 

LEM'ON ACfID. See CitricAced. 

LEM'ON FLAVOUR, SeeEssBOTGBLsMOir, 
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than an ordinary pea, and is of the shape of a 
doable convex lens. Several varieties are cul- 
tivated on the Continent of Europe and in 
many parts of Asia, where they are largely 
consumed as human food. Lentils are more 
nourishing than any other description of pulse, 
hut are reputed difficult of digestion, apt to 
disorder the bowels, and injurious to the eyes. 
Several alimentary preparations, sold at high 
prices as cures for dyspepsia, constipation, &c., 
contain lentil flour as the principal ingredient. 
See Eryalenta and Re valent a. 

LETS' ARGY. Syn. Lethabgus, L. A 
heavy, unnatural sleep, sometimes bordering 
upon apoplexy, with scarcely any intervals of 
waking, from which the patient is with diffi- 
culty aroused, and into which he again sinks 
as soon as the excitement is withdrawn. It 
frequently arises from plethora, in which case 
depletion is indicated ; or from the suppression 
of some usual discharge or secretion, .which it 
should then be our business to re-establish. It 
also often arises from over mental fatigue and 
nervous debility, when relaxation from busi- 
ness, the use of a liberal diet, and ammoniacal 
stimulants and antispasmodics, are found use- 
ful. When dex>ending on a determination of 
blood to the head, cupping may be had re- 
course to, and all sources of excitement avoided. 
In all cases the bowels should be moved as 
soon as possible by means of mild purgatives. 

LET'TUCE. Syn. Lactuca, L. The early 
leaves or head of the Lactuca sativa , or garden 
lettuce, forms a common and wholesome salad. 
They are reputed as slightly anodyne, laxative, 
hypnotic, and antaphrodisaic, and have been 
recommended to be eaten at supper by those 
troubled by watchfulness, and in whom there 
-exists no tendency to apoplexy. The leaves and 
^vvering tops of L. virosa are, officinal in the 

P.> the “flowering herb” (lactuca) in the 
Ph. L. ; the inspissated juice,” in the Ph. E. : 
and the “inspissated juice and leaves,” in the 
Ph. L. The “inspissated juice” of Lactuca 
virosa, or strong-scented wild lettuce, is also 
officinal in the Ph. E.; and both the “leaves 
and inspissated juice” of the same variety are 
ordered in the Ph. 3). The last species is more 
powerful than’ the cultivated lettuce. See Ex- 
tbact and Lactucabium. 

LEUCORRHCE'A. Syn. Whites; Catab- 
bhus VAGINA, Eluoe albus, L. The symp- 
toms of this disease are well known to most 
adult females. The common causes are de- 
bility, a poor diet, excessive use of hot tea, 
profuse menstruation or purgation, late hours, 
immoderate indulgence of the passions, fre- 
quent miscarriages, protracted or difficult 
labours, or local relaxation. Occasionally it 
is symptomatic of other affections. The treat- 
ment must be directed to the restoration of 
the general health, and imparting tonicity to 
the parts affected. Tepid or sea bathing, or 
shower baths; bark, ehalybeates, and other 
tonics ; with local affusions of cold water, and 
mild astringent injections, as those of black tea ; 


or oak bark, are generally found successful in 

ordinary cases. ^ T 

LEVANT' NUT. See Cocculus Indicus. 

LEVIGA'TION. Syn. Levigatio, L. I he 
process of reducing substances to flue powder, 
by making them into a paste with water, and 
grinding the mass upon a hard smooth stone 
or slab, with a conical piece of stone having a 
flat, smooth, under surface, called a muliei. 
Levigation is resorted to in the preparation of 
paints on the small scale, and. in the elu- 
triation of powders. The terra is also, some- 
times, incorrectly applied to the lengthened 
trituration of a substance in a marble or wedg- 
wood-ware mortar. 
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LEY'UEN JAR. Syn. Leyden phial, 
Electbical jab. An instrument for the 
accumulation of the electric fluid. Its. sim- 
plest form is that of a wide-mouthed jar or 
rather thin glass, coated on both sides with 
tin-foil, except on the upper portion, which is 
left nncoated, and having a cover of baked 
wood, through which passes a brass wire, ter- 
minating in a metallic knob, and communi- 
cating with the inner coating. To charge the 
jar, the outer coating is connected with the 
earth, and the knob put in contact with the 
conductor of an electrical machine. The inner 
and outer surfaces of the glass thus become 
respectively positive and negative, and . the 
particles of the glass become strongly polarised. 
On making connection between the two Coat- 
ings with a conducting substance, discharge 
takes place by a bright spark and. a loud snap; 
and if any part of the body be interposed in 
the circuit, a shock is felt. 

• LIBAVIUS’S LIQUOR. See Tin (Bichlo- 
ride). 

LI'CHEN. In pathology, a dry papulous or 
pimply eruption of the skin, terminating in 
scurfy exfoliations. “Lichen exhibits great 
'variety in its outward characters in different 
individuals ; in one, the pimples are brightly 
red; in another, of debilitated constitution, 
they are bluish and livid ; in a third, they are 
developed around the base of hairs; in a 
fourth, they appear as circular groups, and 
increase by their circumference, while they 
fade in the centre, forming so many Tings of 
various size; in a fifth, a modification of the 
preceding, they have the appearance of flex- 
uous bands ; while in a sixth, they are rejn»a?fe^ 
able for producing intensity of suffering, or 
unusual disorganization of the skin. They 
are all occasioned by constitutional disturbance, 
sometimes referable to th^d^stive, and some- 
times to the nervonsu^ystem. In some in- 
stances, however, they depend upon a local 
cause. I have had a crop of lichenous pimples 
on the backs of my hands from rowing in hot 
weather; and in hot climates that annoying 
disorder called prickly heat is a lichen.” (Eras. 
Wilson.) The treatment of this affection is 
noticed under Eruptions (Papular). 



LTCHEUS. Syn. Lichenes— Juss., Lichen- 
axes — Lind., L. In "botany, these are crypfcoga- 
mous plants, which appear under the form of 
thin, flat crusts, covering rocks and the barks 
of trees. Some of them, like Iceland moss 
(Cetraria Islandica ), are esculent and medi- 
cinal, and employed either as medicine or food; 
and others, when exposed in a moistened state 
to the action of ammonia, yield purple or blue 
colouring principles, which, like indigo, do 
not pre-exist in the plant. Thus, the Rocella 
tinctoria , the Variolaria orcina, the Lecanora 
tartar ea, &c., when ground to a paste with 
%ster, mixed with putrid urine or solution of 
carbonate of ammonia, and left for some time 
freely exposed to the air, furnish the archil, 
litmus, and cudbear of commerce, very similar 
substances, differing chiefly in the details of 
their preparation. From these the colouring 
matter is easily extracted by water or very 
dilute solution of ammonia. See Archie, Cud- 
Uw bear, and Litmus. 

LIGATURE. In surgery , a small waxed 
piece of cord or string formed of silk or thread, 
employed for the purpose of tying arteries, 
veins, and other parts, to prevent haemorrhage, 
or to cause their extirpation. To be safe and 
useful, they should be round, smooth, and suffi- 
ciently strong to permit of being tied with se- 
curity without incurring the danger of break- 
ing or slipping. There are many cases re- 
corded in which emigrants, soldiers, and 
travellers, have lost their lives, from the 
simple inability of those around them to apply 
a ligature. 

LIGHT. Syn. Lumen, Lux, L. Light 
acts as a vivifying or vital stimulus on organ- 
ised beings ; just as privation of light, or 
darkness, disposes to inactivity and sleep. “ In 
maladies characterised by imperfect nutrition 
and sanguinification, as scrofula, rickets, and 
anaemia, and in weakly subjects with cede- 
matous (dropsical) limbs, &e., free exposure to 
solar light is sometimes attended with very 
happy results. Open and elevated situations 
probably owe part of their healthy qualities to 
their position with regard to it.” On the 
contrary, <c in diseases of the eye, attended 
with local vascular or nervous excitement, in 
inflammatory conditions of the brain, in fever, 
and in mental irritation, whether attended or 
not with vascular excitement, the stimulus of 
light proves injurious, and, in such cases, dark- 
ness of the chamber should be enjoined. After 
parturition, severe wounds, and surgical ope- 
rations, and in all inflammatory conditions, 
exclusion of strong light contributes to the 
well-doing of the patient.” (Pereira.) 

LlG'imr. C 6 H 10 O 5 . Syn. Ceeeueose. This 
is woody fibre deprived of all foreign matter. 
It forms about 95?- of baked wood, and 
• constitutes the woody portion of all vegetable 
substances. Fine linen and cotton are almost 
■entirely composed of lignin, the associated 
vegetable principles having been removed 
by the treatment the fibres have been sub- 


jected to during the process of thoir manu- 
facture. 

Pure lignin is tasteless, inodorous, insoluble 
in water and alcohol, and absolutely innutri- 
tions ; dilute acids and alkaline solutions 
scarcely affect it, even when hot ; oil of vitriol 
converts it into dextrin or grape sugar, ac-’ 
cording to the mode of treatment. When 
concentrated sulphuric acid is added very gra- 
dually to about half its weight of lint, linen 
rag, or any similar substance shredded small, 
and contained in a glass vessel, with constant 
trituration, the fibres gradually swell up and 
disappear, without the disengagement of any 
gas, and a tenacious mucilage is formed, which 
is entirely soluble in water. If, after a few 
hours, the mixture he diluted with water, the 
acid neutralized by the addition of chalk, and, 
after filtration, any excess of lime thrown 
down by the cautious addition of a solution of 
oxalic acid, the liquid yields, after a second” 
filtration, and the addition of alcohol in con- 
siderable excess, a gummy mass, which pos- 
sesses all the characters of pure dextrin. If, 
instead of at once saturating the diluted acid 
solution with chalk, we boil it for 4 or 5 hours, 
the dextrin is entirely converted into grape 
sugar, which, by the addition of chalk and 
filtration, as before, and evaporation by a 
gentle heat to the consistence of a syrup, will, 
after repose for a few days, furnish a concrete 
mass of crystallised sugar. By strong pressure 
between folds of porous paper or linen, redis- 
solving it in water, agitation with animal char- 
coal, and recrystallisation, brilliant colourless 
crystals of grape sugar may be obtained. 
Hemp, linen, or cotton, thus treated, yield 
fully their own weight of gum, and 1£ of their 
weight of grape sugar. During the above 
transformation^the sulphuric acid is converted 
into sulpholignic acid, and may he procured in 
a separate state. A solution of oxide of copper 
in ammonia, or solution of basic carbonate of 
copper in strong ammonia, dissolves cotton, 
which may then be precipitated by acids in 
colourless fiakes. 

LIGNITE. Syn , Brown coax. Wood 
and other matter more or less mineralised and 
converted into*coal. The lignites are gene- 
rally dark brown, and of obvious woody struc- 
ture. They are distinguished from true coals 
by burning with little Same and much smoke. 
Those of Germany are largely used as a som^e 
of paraffin and burning oils. 

HOTTOJI vrm See Guaiacum Wood. 

LIKE. CaO." Syn. Oxide oe caxoium; 
Chaux, Fr.; Kale, Ger. Lime, when pure, and 
as a chemical and medical reagent, will he found 
treated of under Calcium (Oxide of). It is' 
prepared on the large scale for commerce by 
calcining cflalk, marble or limestone, in kilns, 
and is called quicklime, caustic lime, bhrnt 
lime, stone lime, &c. The lime kilns are usually 
of the form of an inverted cone, and are packed 
with alternate layers of limestone and fuel, 
and the burnt lime raked out from the bottom* 



The lime thus obtained is a pale yellow powder, 
combining eagerly with water, and crumbling 
to a light white powder, “ slaked lime/’ with 
the evolution of much heat. Lime which 
slakes well is termed “ fat lime,” while if it 
jslakes badly is termed “ poor lime.” 

Lime, Salts of. See under Calcium. 

Lime, Pyrolignite of. An impure acetate 
of calcium used for making mordants in dyeing 
and calico printing, as a substitute for the 
more expensive acetate of lead. 

Lime, Chloride of. Syn. Bleaching- pow- 

LEE, CHLOEINATED LIME, HyPOCHLOEILE OP 
CALCIUM. 

A compound of hypochloride, chloride, and 
hydrate of lime in varying proportions, and 
most extensively used for bleaching, thou- 
sands of tons being made near Newcastle alone 
every year. 

Prep. Hydrate of calcium is thinly spread 
’out in a proper vessel and exposed to an atmo- 
sphere of chlorine gas until it is saturated. 
Now included in the Materia Mediea. 

Hydrate of ealchim, or slaked lime (fresh), 20 
parts, common salt, lpart, are mixed together, 
and the powder placed in long earthenware ves- 
sels into which chlorine is passed until the mix- 
ture begins to grow damp, or until one part of 
it, dissolved in 130 parts of water, is capable of 
decolouring 4<| parts of sulphate of indigo, 
when the whole is transferred to dry bottles. 

(Wholesale.) The chlorine is generated 
from the usual materials mixed in leaden 
vessels, heated by steam, and the gas, after 
passing through water, is conveyed by a leaden 
tube into an apartment built of siliceous sand- 
stone, and arranged with shelves or trays, con- 
taining dry fresh slaked lime, placed one above 
another, about an inch asunder. The process, 
to produce a first-class article, is continued 
for 4i or 5 days. During this time the lime 
is occasionally agitated by means of iron rakes, 
the bandies of which pass through boxes of 
lime placed in the walls of the chamber, which 
thus act as valves. 

Prop., $c. Chloride of lime is a pale yellowish, 
white powder, generally more or less damp, and 
* evolving a chlorine-like odour of hypochloric 
acid. Soluble in about 20 par?s of water, and 
decomposed by acids with the evolution of 
chlorine and a Httle oxygen. Good chloride of 
lime should contain from 32$ to 36$ of chlo- 
rine, of which, however, but 25$ to 30$ can 
be easily liberated by an acid. 

Ustim . See Chloeometey., 

XTses. Chloride of lime is employed in medi- 
cine as an antiseptic and disinfectant. An 
ointment of chloride of lime has been used in 
‘scrofula/ and a lotion or hath, moderately 
dilute, is one of the cleanest and readiest 
ways of removing the ‘ itch,’ and several other 
skin diseases. It is also in great use as a disin- 
fectant, and may be used either in substance or 
solution. A small quantity of the powder 
spread on a fiat disk or plate, and jfiaced on 
the chimney-piece, and a like quantity in an 


opposite part of the room, will continue to 
evolve sufficient chlorine or hypochlorous acid 
to disinfect the air of an apartment for several 
days. The evolution of chlorine is promoted 
by occasionally renewing the exposed surface, 
by stirring it with a piece of stick, and, after 
it becomes scentless, by the addition of a little 
acid, as strong; vinegar,' or hydrochloric acid, or 
oil of vitriol, largely diluted with water. Of late, 
however, it has been partly superseded by tbe 
antiseptics/carbolic acid, &c. ^ The most ex- 
tensive consumption of chloride of lime is, 
however, for bleaching textile fabrics. When 
employed for this purpose, the goods are first 
immersed in a dilute solution of this compound, 
and then transferred .to a vat containing dilute 
sulphuric acid. The chlorine thus disengaged 
in contact with the cloth, causes the destruc- 
tion of the colouring matter. This process is 
generally repeated several times, it being un- 
safe to use strong solutions. White patterns 
may thus be imprinted upon coloured cloth ; 
the figures being stamped with tartaric acid 
thickened with gum water, the stuff is im- 
mersed in the chloride hath, when the parts 
to which the acid has been applied remain 
unaltered, while the printed portions are 
bleached white. 

Concluding remarlcs . — Chloride of lime is now* 
scarcely ever made on the small scale, as it can 
be purchased of the large manufacturer of 
better quality and cheaper than it could pos- 
sibly be made by the druggist. The only 
secret in the manufacture of good bleaching 
powder is maintaining the temperature of the 
ingredients rather low. 

LIME. The fruit of Citrus limetta. Jt re- 
sembles the lemon, hut is smaller and has a 
smoother skin. It is imported into Great 
Britain in a preserved state for use as a dessert. 
Its juice is also largely imported for the pre- 
paration of citeic acid, and for the preven- 
tion of scurvy on board ship (see heloio). 

LIME JUICE. Syn. Lemon juice. Tho 
jnice of the fruits of various species of Citrus, 
principally LIMES, is known in commerce un- 
der these names. It is very variable as to 
quality, which depends upon the method of 
extraction, the quality of the fruit, and tbe 
honesty of the shipper. 

We have examined the juice expressed from 
limes sent from the West Indies, from Ja- 
maica, and from South Africa, with the follow- 
ing results : 



W. Indies. 

Jamaica. 

S Africa. 

Specific gravity 

of juice . . 

1041*30 

1044*18 

1044*90 

Per cent. - of 

citric acid . 

7-96 

8*66 

8-50 

Per cent, of ash 

0-321 

0*401 

0-364 


The yield from limes is very small, and the 
freshly expressed juice contains a large amount 
of pulp. This, however, on standing a few" 
weeks, separates, and a clear sherry-coloured 
liquid is obtained. 



A concentrated lime or lemon juice is used 
"by calico printers. It is a C£ dark, treakly 
looking fluid, marking from 48° to 54° Twad- 
and contains about 30 per cent, of pure 
citric acid. 

Adult. See Lemon Juice. 

PJstim. Lime juice is only valuable on ac- , 
count of tne citric acid it contains. If of 
good quality, 100 grs. will neutralise from 70 
to 76 grs. of pure crystallised carbonate of soda. 
<e For commercial purposes, each grain of car- 
bonate of soda neutralised may represent a 
half grain of crystallised citric acid (equal to 
*38 gr. of dry acid), and the value of the lime 
juice be calculated in proportion.” (O’Neill.) 
As commercial lime juice contains variable pro- 
portions of vegetable extractive matter, the 
indications of the hydrometer cannot be de- 
pended upon. See Aoidimetry, Citric Acid, 
&c. 

LIME'STONE. A general term applied to 
a great variety of roeks in which carbonate of 
lime is the principal constituent. 

JEstim. The value of chalk, limestone, marble, 
&c., for hydraulic mortars and cements, may 
be determined as follows : 

A given weight (say 100 grs.) of the 
sample is reduced to powder and digested in 
hydrochloric acid diluted with about an equal 
weight of water, with frequent agitation for 
an hom or longer ; the mixture is then di- 
luted with thrice its volume of water, thrown 
upon a filter, and the undissolved portion 
washed, dried, ignited, and weighed. This 
weight indicates the per-cenfcage of clay and 
silica or sand ; and the loss that of the lime 
or calcium oxide, magnesium oxide, and ferric 
oxide, present in the substance examined. In» 
most cases these results will be sufficient to 
show the quality of the limestone for the pur- 
pose of making mortar or cement. 

The filtrate and the washings are mixed 
together, and ammonia is added in excess ; the 
bulky, reddish-brown precipitate is collected, 
washed, dried, ignited, and weighed. This 
gives the per-centage of ferric oxide. 

The filtrate, &c., from last is then treated 
with oxalate of ammonium, and the quantity 
of lime determined in the manner described 
under the head of Calcium. 

The liquid filtered from the precipitate in 
last is boiled for some time with carbonate of 
potassium until ammoniacal fumes are no 
longer evolved; the precipitate is then col- 
lected on a filter, washed with hot water, dried, 
and strongly ignited for 3 or 4 hours, and, 
lastly, weighed. This gives the per-centage of 
magnesium. • 

imC'TUS. [L., Eng.] Syn. Loch, Lo- 
HOCH, Lincture, Lambative ; Loooh, Fr. A 
medicine of the consistence of honey, intended 
to be licked off a spoon. This form of medi- 
cine is well adapted to females and children, 
but is not much used in England at the pre- 
sent time. Those employed in modern phar- 
macy and prescribing are included under the 


heads Confection, Conserve, or Electuary. 
— The dose, when it is not otherwise stated, is 
a teaspoonfnl occasionally. 

Linctus, Caca'o. Syn. Linctus cacao, L. ; 
Creme le Tronchin, Fr. Prep. From 
cocoa-butter, 2 oz. ; white sugar (in powder), 
syrup of capillaire, and syrup of tolu, of each, 
1 oz. ; mix. Demulcent and pectoral ; in 
coughs, sore throats, hoarseness, &c. 

Linctus, Common, Prep. From oil of al- 
monds and syrup of tolu, of each, 1 oz. ; pow- 
dered white sugar, 2 drs. As the last. 

Linctus, Cough. Syn. Pectoral linctus ; 
Linctus pectoralis, L. Prep. 1. (Dr. Latham.) 
Compound ipecacuanha powder (Dover’s pow- 
der), 2 dr.; compound tragacanth powder, 2 
drs. ; syrup of tolu, confection of hips, and sim- 
ple oxymel, of each, 1 oz. — Pose. 1 teaspoon- 
ful, 3 or 4 times a day. “ This linctus has 
been extensively used, as a remedy for coughs, 
in the West-end of London, having been found 
to be a safe and generally efficacious remedy.” 
(Bed wood.) The preceding as well as the fol- 
lowing are also useful preparations. 

Linctus, DemuFcent. Syn. Linctus de- 
mulcens, L.; Looch de Tronchin, Fr. 
Prep. From oil of almonds, syrup of capillaire, 
manna, and cassia pulp, of each, 2 oz. ; pow- 
dered gum tragacanth, 20 grs. ; orange-flower 
water, 2 fl. oz. As the last. The above is 
the quantity for two days, which is as long as 
it will keep. 

Linctus, Emollient. Syn. Oily emulsion; 
Lohoch oleosum, Emulsio oleosa, L. ; 
Looch huileux, Fr. Prep. (P. Cod.) Oil of 
almonds, powdered gum, and orange-flower 
water, of each, 4 drs. ; syrup of marshmallow, 
1 oz.; water, 3 fl. oz. or q. s. ; for an emulsion. 
In troublesome coughs. 

Linctus, ExpSc'torant. Syn. Linctus ex- 
peotorans, Lohoch e., L. Prep . 1. Oxymel 
of squills, confection of hips, syrup of -marsh- 
mallow, and mucilage of gum arable (thick), 
equal parts. Demulcent and expectorant. 

2. (Dr. Copland.) Oil of almonds and syrup 
of lemons, of each, 1 fl. oz. ; powdered ipecacu- 
anha, 6 grs. ; confection of hips, 1 oz. ; com- 
pound powder of tragacanth, 3 drs. 

3. (Zanetti.) Kermes mineral, 4 grs. ; manna, 
6 oz.; oil of almonds, syrup of squills, and 
syrup of senega, of each, 2 drs. Laxative, de- 
mulcent, and expectorant. The above are 
useful in hoarseness, tickling coughs, s<&e 
throats, &c. 

Linctus, Pectoral. Syn. Fox lungs; Linc- 
tus pectoralis, Lohoch k pulmone vul- 
pium, L. Prep. From spermaceti and Spanish 
juice, of each, 8 oz. ; water, s. to soften the 
liquorice; make a thin electuary, and add of 
honey, 3 lbs. ; oil of aniseed, 1 oz. ; mix well. 
A popular and excellent demulcent in coughs. 
It formerly contained the herb c fox lungs,’ 
but spermaceti is now substituted for that 
article. 

Linctus, Turpentine. Syn. Linctus stimu- 
lant, L. tereeinthin m, Lohoch anthel- 
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mintioto, L. Prep. (Becamier.) Oil oi 
turpentine, 2 drs. ; honey of roses, 8 oz . ; mix. 
— Dose . A teaspoonful, night and morning, 
followed by a draught of any weak liquid; in- 
worms, more especially tape-worm. 

Linctus, White. Syn. Lincttts albus, Mis- 
TTTRA ALBA, LOHOCH ALBUM, L. ; LOOCH 
BLANC, Fr. Prep. (P. Cod.) Jordan almonds, 
4| drs. ; bitter almonds, | dr. ; blanch them by 
steeping them in hot water and removing the 
skins ; add of white sugar, \ oz. ; gum traga- 
canth, 20 grs. ; beat to a smooth paste, and 
further add, of oil of almonds and orange-flower 
water, of each, 4 drs. ; pure water 4 fl. oz. A 
pleasant demulcent in tickling coughs. 

IiDT'EN. Syn. Linteum, L. Linen is a 
textile fabric made of the liber-fibres of the 
Linum usitaiissimum , or common flax, a plant 
which from time immemorial has been culti- 
vated for this purpose. It is remarkable for 
tbe smoothness and softness of its texture, and 
is hence highly esteemed in temperate climates j 
as an elegant and agreeable article of clothing 
to he worn next the skin. Its fibres are better 
conductors of heat, more porous, and more at- 1 
tractive of moisture, than those of cotton, 
which render it less adapted for body linen in j 
cold weather, as well as in hot weather and ; 
hot climates, than calico. The latter, however, 
lacks the luxurious softness and freshness of 
linen, whilst the peculiar twisted and jagged 
character of its fibres render it apt to excite 
irritation in extremely delicate skins. The 
common prejudice in favour of old linen and 
flax lint for dressing wounds is thus shown to 
have reason on its side, and, like many other 
vulgar prejudices, to be supported by the in- 
vestigations of science* 

Identif. Linen fabrics are commonly sophis- 
ticated with cotton, which i9* a much less 
costly and a more easily wrought material. 
Various^ plans have been proposed to detect 
this fraud, many of which are too complicated 
and difficult for practical purposes. Tbe fol- 
lowing commend themselves for their sim- 
plicity and ease of application : — 

1. A small strip (a square inch, for instance) 

of the suspected cloth is immersed for 2 or 3 
minutes in a boiling mixture fcf about equal 
parts of hydrate of potassium and water, 
contained in a vessel of silver, porcelain, or 
hard glass; after which 1 it is taken out and 
pr#ssed between the folds of white blotting 
paper or porous calico. By separating 8 or 
10 threads in each direction, il*eir colour may 
he readily seen. Tbe deep yellow threads 
are linen, the white or pale yellow ones are 
COTTON. • 

2. A small strip of tbe cloth, after having 
been repeatedly washed with rain water, 
boiled in the water, and dried, is immersed for 
Ito 2 minutes in sulphuric acid;. it is then 
withdrawn, carefully pressed under water 
with the fingers, washed, immersed for a few 
seconds in ammonia, solution of carbonate of 
potassium, or solution of carbonate of sodium, 


again w'ashed with water, and dried between 
filtering paper. By this treatment the cotton 
fibres are dissolved, while the linen fibres are 
merely rendered thinner and more translucent, 
according to the duration of the experiment ; 
after a short immersion, the cotton fibres 
appear transparent, while the linen fibres re- 
main white and opaque. * 

3. (By tbe microscope.) The indications 
afforded by both the previous tests, although 
quite visible to the naked 
eye, are rendered still 
more palpable by tbe use 
of a magnifying glass of 
small power, as the com- 
mon pocket lens. Under 
a good microscope the 
presence of cotton in a 
linen tissue is very per- 
ceptible. The fibres of 
cotton present a distinctly 
fiat and shrivelled ap- 
pearance, not unlike that 
of a narrow, twisted rib- 
bon, with only occasional 
joints ; whilst those of flax are round, straight, 
and jointed. The fibres of cotton, after being 
exposed to tbe action of strong alkaline lyes, 
untwist themselves, contract in length, and 
assume a rounded form, but still continue dis- 
tinct in appearance from tbe fibres of linen. 
The engraving represents a fibre of linen (1) 
and a fibre of cotton (2), as they appear when 
magnified 155 diameters. The difference be- 
tween the two may be perceived, although less 
distinctly, through a good Stanhope or Cod- 
dington lens, provided the object be well 
ijjuminated. 

Dyeing. Linen and cotton, from tbe simi- 
larity of their behaviour with dye-stuffs, are 
treated in nearly the same manner. Tbe 
affinity of their fibres for colouring matter is 
very much weaker than that of the fibres of 
silk and woollen. On this account they are 
dyed with greater difficulty than those sub- 
stances, and the colours so imparted are, in 
general, less brilliant and permanent under 
similar conditions. Linen shows less disposi- 
tion to take dyes than cotton. Tbe yarn or 
cloth, after being scoured and bleached in tbe 
usual manner, requires to have an additional 
tendency given to it, by chemical means, to 
condense and retain the materials of the dye- 
bath in its pores. This is effected by steeping 
the goods in solutions (mordants) which have 
at once an affinity for both the fibres of the 
cloth and the colouring matter. A similar 
process is employed in dyeing most other sub- 
stances ; hut with cotton and linen, attention 
to this point is essential to the permanency of 
the dye. These matters are more fully ex- 
plained under the heads Dyeing- and ‘Mor- 


dant. 

The domestic management of linen may here 
receive a few moments* attention. Fruit 
stains, iron-moulds, and other spots on linen. 
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may, in general, be removed by applying to 
the part, previously washed clean, a weak 
solution of chlorine, chloride of lime, spirits of 
salts, oxalic acid, or salts of lemons, in warm 
water, and frequently by merely using a little 
lemon juice. When the stain is removed, the 
part should be thoroughly rinsed in clear 
warm water (without soap) and dried. Recent 
iron-moulds or ink spots on starched linen, 
as the front of a shirt, may be conveniently 
removed by allowing a drop or two of melted 
tallow from a common candle to fall upon them 
before sending the articles to the laundress. 
The oxide of iron combine’s with the grease, 
and the two are washed out together. If the 
spot is not entirely removed the first time, the 
process should be repeated. Linen that has 
acquired a yellow or bad colour by careless 
washing, may be restored to its former white- 
ness by working it well in water to which 
some strained solution of chloride of lime has 
been added, observing to well rinse it in clean 
water, both before and after the immersion in 
the bleaching liquor. The attempt to bleach 
unwashed linen should be avoided, as also 
using the liquor too strong, as in that case the 
linen will be rendered rotten. 

LING. The Gctdus molua (Linn.), an inferior 
species of the cod-fish tribe, common in the 
Northern seas, and used as a coarse article of 
food by the poor. 

LINIMENT. Syn. Linihenttjm, L. A 
semifluid ointment, or soapy application to 
painful joints, swellings, burns, &c. The 
term is also occasionally extended to various 
spirituous and stimulating external applica- 
tions. A medicine of a thinner consistence, 
but similarly employed, is called an ‘embro- 
cation/ These terms are, however, fre- 
quently confounded together, and misapplied. 
Liniments are generally administered by fric- 
tion with the hand or fingers, or with some 
substance (as a piece of flannel) capable of 
producing a certain amount of irritation of tbe 
skin. Sometimes a piece of linen rag dipped 
in them is simply laid on the part. In most 
cases in which liniments are found beneficial, 
the advantage obtained from them is attri- 
butable rather to the friction or local irritation 
than to any medicinal power in the preparation 
itself. The greater number of cerates and 
ointments may be converted into liniments by 
simply reducing their consistence with almond 
or olive oil, or oil of turpentine. 

Liniment, Ac'id. Syn. LnraiENTTrM aci- 
DTTM, L. ACIDI SITLPHTTRICI, L. ‘ Prep. I. 
(Sir B. Brodie.) Salad oil, 3 oz. ; oil of vitriol, 
1 dr. ; mix, then add of oil of turpentine, 1 
oz., and agitate^the whole well together. As 
a counter-irritant, in rheumatism, stiff joints, 
&c. Jt closely resembles the ‘ Geestonian 
Embrocation/ * 

2. (Hosp. F.) Olive oil, 3 oz.; oil of tur- 
pentine, 2 oz. ; sulphuric acid, 1 fl. dr. An 
excellent alterative, stimulant, discutient, and 
counter-irritant, in chronic rheumatism, stiff 


joints, indolent tumours, and various chronic 
diseases of the skin. 

Linimentiim Aconitii. (B. P.) Aconite root, 
in powder, 20 ; camphor, 1 ; rectified spirit, 
to percolate, 30. Moisten the root for 3 days, 
then pack in a percolator, and pour sufficient 
rectified spirit upon it to produce with the 
camphor 20. 

Strength, 1 in 1. Applied with a camel- 
hair pencil, alone or mixed in equal propor- 
tions, with a soap liniment or compound cam- 
phor liniment, and rubbed on the part. 7 
parts of this, and 1 part of chloroformum 
belladonna, and sprinkled thinly on imperme- 
able piline, is the best application for neural- 
gia or lumbago. 

liniment of Am'ber-oxl. Syn. Linimentum 
SircciNi, L. Prep. 1. From olive oil, 3 parts ; 
oils of amber and cloves, of each, 1 part. Re- 
sembles 4 Roche’s Embrocation/ 

2. (Opiated; Linimentum succini opia- 
tum, L.) From rectified oil of amber and 
tincture of opium, of each, 2 fl. oz. ; lard, 1 oz. 
Anodyne, antispasmodic, and stimulant. A 
once popular remedy in cramp, stiff joints, 
&c. 

liniment of Ammo^nia. Syn. Ammoniacal 

LINIMENT, VOLATILE L., OlL AND HARTSHORN; 

Linimentum ammonias (B. Ph. L. E. & 
D.), L. Prep . 1. (B. P.) Solution of am- 
monia, 1 ; olive oil, 3 ,* mix. 

2. (Ph. L. & E.) Liquor of ammonia (sp. 
gr. *960), I fl. oz. ; olive oil, 2 fl. oz. ; shake 
them together until they are mixed. 

3. (Ph. D.) To the last add of olive oil, 
1 fl. oz. Stimulant and rubefacient. Used in 
rheumatism, lumbago, neuralgia, sore throat, 
spasms, bruises, &c. When the skin is irri- 
table, more oil should he added, or it should he 
diluted with a little water. 

4. (Camphorated ; Linimentum ammonia 

CAMPHORATUM, EmBROCATIO AMM. CAMPHO- 

bata, L.) — a. (Hosp. F.) Olive oil, 3 oz.,* 
camphor, £ oz.; dissolve by a gentle heat, 
and when cold, add of liquor of ammonia, 

1 fl. oz. 

b. Soap liniment, 2 oz. ; olive oil and liquor 
of ammonia, of each/ 2 drs. As the last; 
more especially for sprains, bruises, chilblains, 
&c. 

5. (Compound; Dr. Granville’s counter- 
irritant or antedynqus lotion ; Luff- 

MENTTFM AMMONI2E COMPOSITUM, L. — Ph* E.) 

— a. (Stronger.) From liquor of ammonia 
(sp. gr. *880)^5 fl. oz.; tincture of camphor, 

2 fl. oz.; spirit of rosemary, 1 fl, oz.; mix. It 
should be kept in a well-stoppered bottle and 
in a cool situation. 

b. (Weaker.) Solution of ammonia (’880), 
5.fl. oz.; tincture of camphor, 3 fl. oz.; spirit 
of rosemary, 2 fl, oz. 

Ohs. The above formulae are nearly identi- 
cal with the original ones of Dr. Granville; 
the principal difference being in his ordering 
liquor of ammonia of the sp. gr, "872, instead 
of *880. They are counter-irritant, rubefacient. 
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vesicant, and cauterising, according to the 
mode and length of their application. Hie 
milder lotion is sufficiently powerful to pro- 
duce considerable rubefaction and irritation in 
from 1 to 5 or 6 minutes ; vesication, in 8 or 
10 minutes; and cauterisation, in 4 or 5 
minutes longer. For the latter purpose, the 
stronger lotion is generally employed. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Granville, these lotions are prompt 
and powerful remedies in rheumatism, lum- 
bago, cramp, neuralgia, sprains, swollen and 
painful joints, headache, sore throat, and nu- j 
merous other affections in which the use of a 
powerful counter-irritant has been recom- 
mended. They are ’ordered to be applied by 
means of a piece of linen, 6 or 7 times folded, 
or a piece of thick, coarse flannel wetted with 
the lotion, the whole being covered with a 
thick towel, and flrmly pressed against the 
part with the hand. The stronger lotion is 
only intended to be employed in apoplexy, and 
to produce cauterisation. See Counter-irri- 
' TAINTS. 

6. (Prom SESQUICARBONATE OF AMMONIA; — 
LINIMENTUM AMMONIA SESQUICARBONATIS’ — 
Ph. L,) Solution of sesquiearbonate of ammo- 
nia, 1 fl. oz, ; olive oil, 3 fl. oz. ; shake them 
together until mixed. This preparation re- 
sembles ordinary liniment of ammonia in its 
general properties, but it is much less active, 
owing to the alkali being carbonated. It is 
tbe * oil and hartshorn 5 and the * volatile lini- 
ment * of the shops. 

Liniment, An'odyne. See Liniments op 
Belladonna, Morphia, Opium, Soap, &c. 

Liniment, Antispasmod'ic. Syn. Linimen- 
TTJM, ANTISPASMODICUM, L. CAJEPUTI COM- 
POSITE, L. Prep. (Huf eland.) Oils of caje- 
put and mint, of each, 1 part; tincture of 
opium, 3 parts ; compound camphor liniment, 
24 parts. Anodyne, stimulant, and rube- 
facient. 

Liniment, Arcens’s. Compound elemi oint- 
ment. 

Liniment of Belladonna. Syn. Linimentum 
belladonna, B.P.L. Prep. i.“(B.P.) Prepared 
the same as Linimentum aconitii. A fluid 
ounce is equal to a solid ounce. Prescribed 
with equal parts of soap liniment/or compound 
camphor liniment, and is an excellent topical 
application for neuralgic pain. 

2. Exiracto£belladonna,ldi\; oil of almonds, 
2 oz^ lime water, 4 fl. oz. ; In eczema, and some 
other cutaneous affections, to allay irritation, &c. 

3. (Cutan. Hosp.) Extract qf belladonna, 
4 drs. ; glycerine, 1 oz. ; soap liniment, 6 oz. 
As the last. 

4. (Gu/s Hosp*) Extract of belladonna, 

1 oz. ,* soap liniment, 8 fl. oz. 

5. (Phcebus.) Extract of belladonna, 40 grs. ; 
rectified ether, 1 dr. ; cherry-laurel water, 

2 fl. oz. As a friction to the abdomen in lead 
colic. 

Ohs. The above are reputed excellent sti- 
mulants, anodynes, antispasmodies, and re- 
solvents, in various diseases, as rheumatism. 


neuralgia, painful affections of tbe skin and 
joints, tumours, &c. &c. 

Linimentum Calcis. (B, P.) Solution of 
lime, 1 ; olive oil, 1 ; mix. t The best liniment 
for burns and scalds. 

Liniment of Caj'eput Oil. Syn. Linimentum 
olei cajeputi, L. Prep . 1. (Dr. Cop- 
land.) Compound camphor liniment and soap 
liniment, of each, 1^- fl, oz. ; oil of eajepnt, 
1 fl. oz. 

2. (Dr. Williams.) Oil of cajeput, fl. dr. ; 
castor oil, 1 fl. dr. ; olive oil, 4k fl. drs, A warm, 
antispasmodic, diffusible stimulant and rube- 
facient; in spasmodic asthma, colic, chronic 
rheumatism, spasms, chest affections, &c. See 
Antispasmodic L. {above). 

Liniment of Cam'phor. Syn. Camphorated 
oil. Camphor embrocation; Linimentum 
Camphora (B. P., Ph. L. E. & D .), Oleum 
oamphoratum,L. Prep . 1. (B.P.) Camphor,! ; 
olive oil 4 ; dissolve. , 

2. (Ph. L. &E.) Camphor, 1 oz.; olive oil, 
4 fl. oz. ; gently heat the oil, add the camphor 
(cut small), and agitate until dissolved*. The 
Dublin College orders only | tbe above camphor. 
Stimulant, anodyne, and resolvent ; in sprains, 
bruises, rheumatic pains, glandular enlarge- 
ments, &c. 

. 3. (Compound; Linimentum camphora 
compositum— B. P., Ph. L. & X).)—a. (B. P.) 
Camphor, 5; English oil of lavender, 4; strong 
solution of ammonia, 10 ; rectified spirit,,20. 
Dissolve the oil and camphor in the spirit and 
gradually add the ammonia. 

5. (Ph, L.) Camphor 2\ oz. ; oil of lavender, 
1 fl. dr. ; rectified spirit, 17 fl. oz. ; dissolve, then 
add of stronger liquor of ammonia, 3 fl. oz., and 
shake them together until they are mixed. 

c. (Ph. L. 1836.) Liquor of ammonia, 7£ 
fl. oz. ; spirit of lavender, 1 pint ; distil off 
1 pint, and dissolve in it camphor, 2| oz. 
The formula of tbe Ph. D. 1826 was nearly 
similar. 

cl (Wholesale.) Camphor (clean), 21 oz. ; 
English oil of lavender, 8} oz. ; liquor of am- 
monia, 2} lbs.; .rectified spirit, 7 pints; 
mix, close the vessel, and agitate occasionally, 
until the camphor is dissolved. Powerfully 
stimulant and rubefacient. It closely resem- 
bles, and is now almost universally sold for. 
Ward's * Essence for the Headache.' 

Liniment of Cantharfides. Syn. Liniment 
op Spanish plies; Linimentum lytta, 
Lin. cantharidis (Ph. D. & U. S.), L. Prep . 
1. (Dr. Collier,) Tincture of cantharides and 
soap liniment, equal parts. 

2. (Ph. D.) Cantharides (in fine powder), 
3 oz. ; olive oil, 12 fl. oz. ; digest for 3 hours 
over a waterbath, and strain through flannel, 
with expression. 

3, (Ph. IT. S.) Spanish flies, X oz. ; oil of 
turpentine, .8 fl, oz.; proceed as last. The 
above are irritant and rubefacient ; but 
should be used cautiously, lest they produce 
strangury. 

Liniment of Chloride of Lime, Syn, Li- 
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NIMENTUM CALCIS CHLORINATE, L. Prep. 

1. Chloride of lime, 1 dr. ; water (added gradu- 
ally), 3 fl. oz. ; triturate together in a glass 
mortar for 10 minutes, pour off the liquid por- 
tion, and add of oil of almonds, 2 fh oz. 

2. (Kopp.) Solution of chloride of lime (ordi- 
nary), 1 part ; olive oil, 2 parts. 

3. (Waller.) Chloride of lime (in fine pow- 
der), 1 part ,* soft soap, 2 parts ; soft water, q. s. 
to make a liniment. 

Ohs. The above are cleanly and excellent 
applications in itch, scald head, herpes, lepra, 
foul ulcers, &e. 

Liniment of CHo / 'roform * Syn. Linimentum 
chloroeorm:i, B. P. Prep. 1. (B. P.) Chloro- 
form, If; liniment of camphor, 1 ; mix. The 
oil in the camphor liniment prevents the eva- 
poration of the chloroform. Stimulating on 
application to a tender skin. 

2. Chloroform 1 fl. dr. ; almond oil, 7 fi. drs. ; 
mix in a phial, and agitate it until the two unite. 

3. (Tuson.) Chloroform, 1 fi. dr.; soap 
liniment, 2 fl. oz. ; as the last. Used as an 
application in neuralgic pains, rheumatism, 
&c. 

Liniment of Cod-liver Oil. Syn. Linimentum 

OLEI MORRHUiE, L. O. JACOEIS ASELLI, L. 
Prep. (Dr. Brach.) Cod-liver oil, 2 fl. oz.; 
liquor of ammonia, 1 fl. oz. ; mix. Besolvent, 
dispersive ; applied to glandular tumours, scro- 
fulous enlargements, &c. 

. Liniment of Cro Ton Oil. Syn. Linimentum 
CROTONIS (B. P., Pll. D.), L. OLEI CROTONIS, L. 
0. tiglii, L. Prep. 1. (B. P.) Croton oil, 1; 
oil of cajeput, 3§ ; rectified spirit, 3£; mix. 

2. (Ph, D.) Croton oil, 1 fl. oz. ; oil of 
turpentine, 7 fl. oz. ; mix by agitation. 

3. (J. Allen.) Croton oil and liquor of ]^o- 
tassa, of each, 1 fl. dr.; agitate until mixed, 
then add of rose water, 2 fl. oz. 

4. (Pereira.) Croton oil, 1 part ; olive oil, | 
5 parts. 

Ols. The above are used as counter-irri- j 
tants ; in rheumatism, neuralgia, bronchial 
and pulmonary affections, &c. When rubbed 
on the skin, redness and a pustular erup- 
tion ensue, and in general the bowels are 
acted on. 

Liniment, Diuretic. Syn. Linimentum 

diureticum, L. Prep. 1. (Dr, Caliui.) Squills 
(in fine powder), 1 dr. ; gastric juice of a calf, 
2 oz. ; mix. 

2. (Dr. Christison.) Soap liniment, tincture 
of foxglove, and tincture of squills, equal parts. 
In dropsies ; rubbed over the abdomen or loins 
twice or thrice a day. 

Liniment, Emollient. Syn. Linimentum 

ALBUM, L. emolliens, L. Prep. From cam- 
phor, X dr. ; Peruvian balsam, £ dr. ; oil of al- 
monds, 1 fl. oz. ; dissolve by beat, add of glyce- 
rin, $ fl. oz., agitate well, and, when cold, 
further add of oil of nutmeg, 15 drops. 
Excellent for chopped hands, lips, nipples, 
&c. 

Liniment of Garlic. Syn. Linimentum 

aelii, L, Prep. From juice of garlic, 2 parts ; 


olive oil, 3 parts ; mix. In hooping-cough, 
infantile convulsions, &e. 

Liniment of Gin'ger. Syn. Linimentum 
ziNG-iBERis, L. Prep. (Dr. Turnbull.) Ginger, 
1 part ; rectified spirit, 2 parts ; make a tinc- 
ture or essence. For short-sightedness. A few 
drops are occasionally rubbed on the forehead 
for 8 or 10 minutes at a time. How this tinc- 
ture came to be called a liniment we are at a 
loss to determine. 

Liniment j Hungarian. Syn. Linimentum 
Hungaricum, L. Prep. (Soubeiran.) Pow- 
dered cantharides and sliced garlic, of each, 
1 dr. ; camphor, bruised mustard seed, and 
black pepper, of each, 4 drs. ; strong vinegar, 
6 fi. oz. ; rectified spirit, 12 fl. oz.; macerate a 
| week, and filter. An excellent rubefacient and 
! counter-irritant. 

Liniment of Hydrochloric Acid. Syn. Li- 
! NIMENTUM MUEIATICTJM, L. ACIDI MtJRI- 
ATICI, L. A. HYDR0CH10EICI, L. Prep. 1. 
(Hosp. F.) Olive oil, 2 oz. ; white wax, 2 drs. ; 
dissolve by a gentle heat, add of balsam of 
Peru, 1 dr. ; hydrochloric acid, 2 drs. ; mix well. 
An excellent application to chilblains before 
they break. 

2. (W. Cooley.) Olive oil, £ pint; white 
spermaceti (pure) and camphor, of each, £ oz. ; 
mix with heat, add of hydrochloric acid, £ fl. 
oz., and proceed as before. Equal to the last, and 
cheaper. This was extensively employedamong 
the seamen of the Boyal Navy by Mr. Cooley 
with uniform success. 

Liniment of Todide of Potassium, Syn. 
Linimenttjm ioduretum gelatinosum, L. 
Gelee pour le GoItre, Fr. Prep . (Foy.) 
Iodide of potassium, 4 drs. ; proof spirit, 2 oz. ; 
dissolve, and add the liquid to a solution of 
curd soap, 6 drs., in proof spirit, 2 oz., both 
being at the* time gently warm ; lastly, aro- 
matise with rose or neroli, pour it into wide- 
mouthed bottles, and keep them closely corked. 
In goitre, &c. 

Linimentum Potassii lodidi cum Sap one. (B. 
P.) Hard soap, in powder, 1| ; iodide of potas- 
sium, 1|; glycerin, 1 ; oil of lemon, £ : water, 
1. Dissolve the soap in 7 of water, by heat 
of a water batb ; dissolve the iodjde of potas- 
sium in the X’emainder of the water, and mix 
by trituration the two solutions, and when cold 
add the oil of lemon, and mix thoroughly. 

Liniment of Todine. Syn. Linimentum 

IODI (B. P.) ; I ODU RETTED LINIMENT ; ItfNI- 
MENTUM IODINII, L. IODURETUM, L. Prep. 
1. (B. P.) Iodine, 5 ; iodide of potassium, 2 ; 
camphor, 1 ; rectified spirit, 40 ; dissolve. 

2. (Cutan. Hosp.) Compound tincture of 
iodine and laudanum, equal^>arts f 

3. (Dr. Copland.) Soap liniment, 1 oz.*; 
iodine, 8 to 10 grs. 

4. (Guibourt.) Iodide of potassium, 1 dr. ; 
water, 1 fl. dr. ; dissolve, and add it to white 
soap (in shavings) and oil of almonds, of each, 
10 drs., previously melted together., Some per- 
fume may be added. ; In scrofula, glandular 
enlargements, rheumatism, dee. 
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Liniment of Lead. Syn. Linimentum 
plumbi, L. Prep. (Gaozey.) Acetate of lead, 
40 grs. ; soft water, 12 fl. oz. ; olive oil, 6 oz. ; 
mix, and agitate well. Astringent and refrige- 
rant. Useful in excoriations, especially when 
accompanied with inflammation. 

Liniment of Lime. Syn. Liniment por 
burns, Carbon oil; Linimentum calois 
(Ph. L. E. A D.), L. aquie calois. Oleum lini 
cum calces, L. Prep. 1. Prom olive oil 
(linseed oil — Ph. E.) and lime water, equal 
parts, shaken together until they are mixed. 
Very useful in burns and scalds. 

2. (Compound ; Linimentum calcis com- 
positum, L.) — a. (Camphorated — -W. Cooley.) 
Camphor liniment and lime water, equal parts. 

b. (Opiated — W. Cooley.) Lime water and 
camphor liniment, of each, 1 oz. ; extract of 
opium, 5 grs. ; mix. Both are used as anodynes 
to allay pain and irritation in severe burns, 
chilblains, Ac., for which purpose they are ex- 
cellent. All the above liniments with lime 
water should he used as soon as possible after 
being prepared, as the ingredients separate by 
keeping. 

Liniment of Mercury. Syn. Meecueial 
liniment i Linimentum hydrabg-yri (B. 
P„ Ph. L.), Lin, h. compositum (Ph. L. 1836), 
L. Prep. 1. (B. P.) Ointment of mercury, 
X ; i solution of ammonia, 1 ; liniment of cam- 
phor, 1. Melt the ointment in the liniment, 
add the ammonia, and shake them together. 

2. (Ph. L.) Camphor, 1 oz. ; spirit of wine, 
1 fl. dr.;, sprinkle the latter on the former, 
powder, add of lard and mercurial ointment 
(stronger), of each, 4 oz. ; rub them well to- 
gether, then gradually add of liquor of am- 
monia, 4 fl. oz. ; and mix well. ‘Stimulant 
and discutient. It resembles mercurial oint- 
ment in its effects; but though •milder in its 
operation, it more quickly produces salivation. 

Liniment of Morphia. Syn, Linimentum 
MORPHiae, L. Prep. (W. Cooley.) Pure mor- 
phia, 3 grs. ; put it into a warm mortar, add 
very gradually, of oil of almonds (warm), 1 
fl, oz,, and triturate until the morphia is dis- 
solved, then add of camphor liniment, 1 oz. 
An excellent* topical anodyne and antispas- 
modie, which often allays pain* when other 
means have failed. 

Liniment of Mus'tard, Syn. Linimentum 
sin apis, L, Prep. 1. Plourof mustard (best), 
1 oz#; water, tepid, 2 fl. oz. ; mix, and add of 
glycerin, liquor of ammonia, and olive oh, of 
each, 1 fl. oz. 9 

2. (Beral.) Carbonate of ammonia (in fine 
powder), I part; camphor (in powder), 2 
parts; oil of iav^ider, 4 parts; tincture of 
mustard, 6 parts ; mix, dissolve by agitation, 
add of simple liniment (warm), 66 parts, and 
again agitate until the whole is perfectly 
incorporated. 

3. Black mustard seed (ground in a pepper- 
mill or otherwise well bruised), £ lb.; oil of 
turpentine, 1 pint; digest, express the liquid, 
filter, and dissolve in it camphor, £ lb. Stimu- 


lant and rubefacient. A popular and useful 
remedy iu rheumatic pains, lumbago, colic, 
chilblains, Ac. The last is a close imitation of 
Whitehead’s 4 Essence of Mustard.’ 1 

4. (Lin. olei yolatilis sinapis,)— a . From 
volatile oil of black mustard seed, ^ dr. ; oil of 
almonds, 1 fl. oz. As a rubefacient. 

b. From volatile oil, 1 part; alcohol (sp. gr. 
•815), 1 to 2 parts. As a vesicant. 

Liniment of Mustard (Compound). Lini- 
mentum SINAPIS COMPOSITUM (B. P.). Oil of 
mustard, 1 dr.; etherial extract of mezereon, 
40 grs. ; camphor, 2 drs. ; castor oil, 5 drs. ; 
rectified spirit, 32 dfrs. ; dissolve. 

Liniment of Ni'trate of Mercury. Syn. Ci- 
trine liniment ,* Linimentum hydbargyri 
niteatis, L. Prep. (Sir H. Halford.) Oint- 
ment of nitrate of mercury and olive oil, equal 
parts, triturated together in a glass mortar, or 
mixed by a gentle heat. This liniment . is 
stimulent, discutient, and alterative, and in its 
general properties resembles the ointment of 
the same name. For most purposes the quan- 
tity of oil should he at least doubled. 

Liniment of Nux Vomica. Syn. Linimen- 
tum nucis yomioe, L. Prep. (Magendie.) 
Tincture of nux vomica, 1 fl. oz.; liquor of 
ammonia, 2 fl. drs.; mix. As a stimulating 
application to paralysed limbs. The addition 
of fl. dr, each of glycerin and salad oil ren- 
ders it an excellent application in chronic 
rheumatism and neuralgia. 

Liniment of Opium. Syn. Anodyne lini- 
ment ; Linimentum opii (B. P., Ph. L. & E.), 
L, OPII or L. ANODYNUM (Ph. D.), L. SAPONIS 
cum opio, L. Prep. 1. (B, P.) Tincture of 
opium, 1 ; liniment of soap, 1 ; mix, 

$. Tincture of opium, 2 fl. oz.; soap lini- 
ment, 6 fl, oz. ; mix. 

3. (Ph. E.) Castile soap, 6 oz.-; opium, 
1§- oz. ; rectified spirit, 1 quart; digest for 
three days, then filter, add of camphor, 3 oz., 
oil of rosemary, 6 fl. drs., and agitate briskly. 

4. (Ph. D.) Soap liniment and tincture of 
opium, equal parts. 

6. (Wholesale.) Soft soap, 1£ lb. ; powdered 
opium and camphor, of each £ lb. ; rectified 
spirit, 1 gall. ; digest a week. 

Obs. This preparation is an excellent ano- 
dyne in local pains, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
sprains, Ac. 

Liniment of Phosphorus. Syn. Linimen- 
tum PHOSPHOEATUM, L. Prep. (Augustin.) 
Phosphorus, 6 grs. ; camphor, 12 grs. ; .oil of 
almonds, 1 oz. ; dissolve by heat ; when cold, 
decant the clear portion, and add of strongest 
liquor of ammonia, 10 drops. A useful fric- 
tion in gout, chronic rheumatism, certain ob- 
stinate cutaneous affections, Ac. 

Simple Liniment. Syn . Linimentum sim- 
plex (Ph. E.), L. Prep. (Ph. E.) White 
wax, 1 oz.; olive oil, 4 fl. oz. ; melt together, 
and stir the mixture until it is cold. Emol- 
lient; resembles spermaceti ointment in all 
except its consistence. 

1 See page 46S. , 
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Liniment of Soap. Syn. Opodeldoc, Cam- 

PHOEATED TINCTUEE OE SOAP, BALSAM OE S. ; 
LINIMENTUM SAPONIS (B. P., Pll. L. E. & B.), 
L. SAPONACEUM, TlNCTUEA SAPONIS CAHPHO- 

eata, Balsamum saponis, L. Prep. 1. (B. 
P.) Hard soap (cut small), 2\ oz . ; camphor, 
1£ oz. ; English oil of rosemary, 3 drs. ,* recti- 
fied spirit, 18 oz. ; distilled water, 2 oz. ; mix 
the water and spirit, add the other ingredients, 
digest at a temperature not exceeding 70° 
Eahr., agitating occasionally for seven days, 
and filter. * 

2. (Ph. L.) Castile soap (cut small), 2\ oz. ; 
camphor (small), 10 drs.^ spirit of rosemary, 
18 ft. oz. ; water, 2 fl. oz.; digest with fre- 
quent agitation until the solid substances are 
dissolved. 

3. (Ph. E.) Castile soap, 5 oz. ; camphor, 
2\ oz.; oil of rosemary, 6 fl. drs.; rectified 
spirit, 1 quart. 

4. (Ph. B.) Castile soap (in powder), 2 oz. ; 
camphor, 1 oz. ; proof spirit, 16 fl. oz. 

5. (Liniment savonneau — P. Cod.) Tinc- 
ture of soap (P. Cod.) and rectified spirit 
(*863 or 41 o. p.), of each, 8 parts ; olive oil, 

1 part. 

Ohs. This article, prepared according to the 
directions of the Pharmacopoeia, from ‘soap 
made of olive oil and soda 3 (Castile soap), is 
apt to gelatinise in cold weather, and to deposit 
crystals of elaidate and stearate of lime. This 
may be avoided, when expense is not an objec- 
tion, by first well drying the soap, employing 
a spirit of at least 85$, and keeping the pre- 
paration in well-closed bottles. A cheaper and 
better plan is to substitute the ‘ soft soap ' of 
the Ph. L. (‘ soap made with olive oil and po- 
tassa 3 ) for the .Castile soap ordered by^the 
College. The soft soap of commerce imparts 
to the liniment an unpleasant smell. The fol- 
lowing formula, one of those commonly 
adopted by the wholesale druggists, produces 
a very good article, though much weaker than 
that of the Pharmacopoeia. 

6. (Wholesale.) Camphor (cut small), l&lb.; 
soft soap, 7 lbs.; oil of rosemary, 3 fl. oz.; 
rectified spirit of wine and water, of each, 
3-|- galls, ; digest with occasional agitation for i 
a week, and filter. This is the c opodeldoc 3 or 
‘soap liniment 3 of the shops. 

TJses. Soap liniment is stimulant, discutient, 
and lubricating, and is a popular remedy in 
rheumatism, local pains, swellings, bruises, 
sprains, &c. 

7. (With Opium.) See Liniment oe Opium. 

8. (Sulphuretted; Linimentum saponis 

SULPHUEETUM, L. SULPHUEO - SAPONACEUM 
— Jadelot, L.) Sulphuret of potassium, 3 oz. ; 
soap, 12 oz. ; water, q, s. ; melt together, and 
add, of olive oil, 12 oz. ; oil of origanum, 1 fl. 
dr. ; mix well. An excellent remedy for the 
itch, and some allied skin diseases. 

liniment of SuTphide of Carbon. Syn. 
Linimentum caebonis sulphueeti, L. Prep. 
1, Prom bisulphide of carbon, 1 dr.; cam- 
phorated oil, 1 oz. ; mix. 


2. (Lampadius.) Camphor, 2 drs.; bisul- 
pburet of carbon, 4 fl. drs. ; dissolve, and add 
of rectified spirit, 1 fl. oz. In rheumatism, 
gouty nodes, &e. 

Liniment of SulpWnc Acid. See Acid 
Liniment. 

Liniment, Tripharmfic, Syn. Linimentum 
teiphaemicum (Ph. L. 1746), L. Prep. 
Take of lead plaster and olive oil, of each, 4 
oz. ; melt, add of strong vinegar, 1 fl. oz., and 
stir until cold. Cooling and desiccative; in a 
excoriations, burns, &c. 

Liniment of Turpentine. Syn. Kentish's 

LINIMENT ; LlNIMENTTTM TEEEBINTHIN32 (B. 
P., Ph. L. & D.) f L. TEEEBINTHINATUM (Fb. 
E.), L. Prep. 1. (B. P.) Oil of turpentine, 
16; camphor, 1; soft soap, 2; dissolve the 
camphor in the turpentine, then add the soap, 
and rub till thoroughly mixed. 

2. (Pli. L.) Soft soap, 2 oz. ; camphor, 1 oz.; 
oil of turpentine, 10 fl. oz. ; shake them to- 
gether until # mixed. Stimulant; in lumbago, 
cholera, colic, &e. 

3. (Ph. L. 1824.) Resin cerate, 6 oz. ; oil 
of turpentine, 4 fl. oz. ; mix. An excellent ap- 
plication to burns. 

4. (Ph. E.) Resin ointment, 4 oz.; camphor, 
4 drs. ; dissolve by a gentle heat, and stir in 
oil of turpentine, 5 fl. oz. 

5. (Ph. B.) Oil of turpentine, 5 fl. oz.; 
resin ointment, 8 oz. ; mix by a gentle heat. 
This forms Br. Kentish's celebrated applica- 

| tion to burns and scalds. The parts are first 
bathed with warm oil of turpentine or brandy, 
and then covered with pledgets of lint, smeared 
with the liniment. 

6. (Compound— a. Linimentum teeebin- 
thinje aceticum.) Oil of turpentine, 1; 
acetic acid, 1; liniment of camphor, 1; 
mix. • 

l . (Linimentum teeebinthinie composi- 
te, L.) (Acetic ; St. John Long's liniment; 
Linimentum teeebinthine aceticum, L.) 
Oil of turpentine, 3 oz. ; rose water, 2} fl*. oz. ; 
acetic acid, 5 drs. ; oil of lemons, 1 dr. ; yolk 
of egg, 1 ; make an emulsion. As a counter- 
irritant in phthisis. 

c. (Ammoniated — Debreyne.) Lard, 3 oz.; 
melt, and aUd, of oil of turpentine and olive 
oil, of each, 1 oz. ; when cold, further add of 
camphorated spirit, 4 fl. drs. ; liquor of am- 
monia, 1 fl. dr. In sciatica, lumbago, &c. 

d. (Opiated — Recamier.) Oil of turpentine, 
1 fl. oz.; oil of chamomile, 2 fl. oz.; tincture 
of opium, l*fi. dr. In neuralgia, &c. 

e. (Sulphuric — Ph. Castr. Ruthena.) Oil 

of turpentine, 2 oz.; olive oil, 5 oz.; mix, and 
add of dilute sulphuric ac^d, 1£ dr. See AoiD 
Liniment. " , 1 , 

Liniment of Vera'trine. Syn. Linimentum 
VEEATEiiE, L. Prep. (Brands.) Veratrine, 
8 grs. ; alcohol, \ fl. oz. ; dissolve, and add of 
soap liniment, ■§■ fl. oz. In neuralgic and rheu- 
matic pains, gout, &e. , ,, , 

Liniment of Ver'digris. Syn. Oxymel oe 
yeedigbis ; Linimentum mtimms (Ph. L.), 
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Oxymel -^BUG-INIS (Ph, L. 1738), Oxysiel 02 ., with the solution, and expose it in a saucer 
ctrpEi subacetatis (Ph. D. 1826), L. Prep. or capsule to tlie light and air, until it has 
(Ph. L.) Verdigris (in powder), 1 oz.; vinegar, become black and dry. 

7 fl. oz. ; dissolve, filter through linen, add of 2. From nitrate of silver and nitrate of 
honey, 14 oz., and evaporate to a proper con- copper, of each, | dr.; lint, 1 oz.; water. In- 
sistence. fi. oz.; as the last. Used to dress old and 


Ohs. This preparation is wrongly named 
a 4 liniment.’ The College, after 4 beating 
about the bush* for nearly a century, found 
a right name for it in 1788 ; but, as in many 
other cases, soon abandoned it for another less 
appropriate. 

Oxymel of verdigris is stimulant, detergent, 
and escharotic. It is applied to. indolent 
ulcers, especially of the throat, by means of a 
camel-hair pencil; and, diluted with water, it 
is used as a gargle. Care must be taken to 
avoid swallowing it, as it occasions vomiting 
and excessive purging. 

Liniment, Ver'mifuge. Syn . Linimentijh 
ANTHELMINTICTIM, L. VEBMXFTT G-TJiT, L. JPrep. 
Castor oil, 1 oz. ; essential oils of wormwood 
and tansy, of each, £ oz. ; Dr. Peschier’s ethe- 
real tincture of pennyroyal buds, 20 drops; 
mix. Employed in frictions on the abdomen 
in cases of worms in children. Its activity 
may be still further increased by the addition 
of a little garlic juice. (‘ Journ. de Med.’) An 
excellent medicine. 

Liniment, Ware’s. Prep. From camphor 
liniment, 1 oz.; solution of carbonate of po- 
tassa, I dr. In amaurosis. 

Liniment, White’s, The old name for sper- 
maceti ointment. 

Liniment, Wilkinson’s. Prep. (Phoebus.) 
Prepared chalk, 20 grs. ; sulphur, lard, and 
tar, of each, $ oz. ; mix, and add of Boyle’s 
fuming liquor, 10 or 15 drops. In certain 
chronic skin diseases, neuralgia, &c. 

LIN'SEED, Syn . Flax seed ; Lm semina, 
L. The seed of Zinum usitaiissimum (Linn.), 
or common flax. (Ph. L.) Oily, emollient, 
demulcent, and nutritive. Ground to powder 
(linseed meal ; farina lini), it is used for poul- 
tices. The cake left after expressing the oil 
(linseed cake; lini placenta) is used for feeding 
cattle. Under the form of tea or infusion, it 
is used as a diluent, and to allay irritation in 
bronchial, urinary, and other like* affections. 
See Infusion, Linen, &c. 

LINT. Syn . Linteto, L. White linen- 
cloth, scraped by hand or machinery, so as to 
render#it soft and woolly. The hand-made lint 
is now little used; it was prepared from pieces 
of old linen-cloth. The machine-made lint is 
prepared from a fabric woven on purpose. A 
lint made from cotton (cotton-lint) is now 
largely manufacture^; it is much inferior to 
the true lint, being a bad conductor of heat. 
Lint is used for dressing ulcers, either alone 
or smeared with some suitable ointment or 
cerate. 

Medicated Lint. Syn . Linteum medica- 
YUK, L. NIGBUM, L. INFEBNALE, L, Prep. 
L Nitrate of silver, 20 to 30 grs.; distilled 
wfcer, X tl. oz,;, dissolve, saturate dry lint, $ 


indolent ulcers. 

LIP SALVE. See Salve. 

LIQTJA'TION. The process of sweating out 
by heat the more fusible metals of an alloy. 
Metallurgists avail themselves of this method 
in assaying and refining the precious metals, 
and procuring antimony and some other metals 
from their ores. 

LIQUEFA^CIENTS. Syn . Resolvents ; 
Liquefacientia, Resolventia, L. In phar- 
macy, substances or agents which promote 
secretion and exhalation, soften and loosen 
textures, and promote the absorption or re- 
moval of enlargements, indurations, &c. To 
this class belong the alkalies, antimony, bro- 
mine, chlorine, iodine, mercury, sulphur, &c., 
and their preparations. 

LIQUEFAC'TION. The assumption of the 
liquid form. It is usually applied to the con- 
version of a solid into the liquid state, which 
may arise from increase of temperature (fu- 
sion), absorption of water from the atmo- 
sphere (deliquescence), or the action of a body 
already fluid (solution). 

Liquefaction of Gases. Under the combined 
influence of pressure and cold, nearly all the 
gases may he liquefied. The first experiments 
in this direction were made by Faraday, who 
succeeded in reducing to the liquid condition 
8 bodies which had hitherto been regarded as 
permanent gases, namely, ammonia, carbonic 
anhydride, chlorine, cyanogen, hydrochloric 
acid, nitrous oxide, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and sulphurous anhydride. His method of 
proceeding ’was very simple ; the’ materials 
were sealed up in a strong, narrow, glass tube, 
bent so as to form an obtuse angle, together 
with a little 4 pressure gauge,’ consisting of a 
slender tube closed at one end, and having 
within it, near the open extremity, a globule 
of mercury. The gas, being disengaged by 
the application of heat or otherwise, accumu- 
lated in the tube, and by its own pressure 
brought about liquefaction. The force re- 
quired for this purpose was judged of by the 
diminution of volume of the air in the pressure 
gauge. By employing powerful condensing 
syringes, and an extremely low temperature, 
Faraday has since succeeded in liquefying 
olefiant gas, hydriodic and hydrobromic acids, 
phosphuretted hydrogen, and the gaseous 
fluorides of silicon and boron. Oxygen, hy- 
drogen, nitrogen, nitric oxide, carbonic oxide, 
and coal gas, refused to liquefy at the tempera- 
ture of — 166° Fahr., while subjected to pres- 
sures varying in different cases from 27 to 58 
atmospheres. Since then an even greater 
degree of cold has been obtained from liquefied 
nitric oxide and ether. 

Cabbonio anhydeide is liquefied on the 
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large scale by condensing it in strong vessels 
of gun-raetal or boiler-plate. It requires a 
pressure of between 27 and 28 atmospheres 
at 32° Fabr. (Adams.) The liquefied acid is 
colourless and limpid, lighter than water, and 
four times more expansible than air ; it mixes 
in all proportions with ether, alcohol, naphtha, 
oil of turpentine, and sulphuret of carbon ; and 
is insoluble in water and fat oils. When a jet 
of liquid carbonic anhydride is allowed to issue 
into the air from a narrow aperture, such an 
intense degree of cold is produced by the 
evaporation of a part, that the remainder 
freezes to a solid (solid earbonic anhydride), 
and falls in a shower of snow. This substance, 
which may be collected, affords a means of 
producing extreme cold. Mixed with a little 
ether, and poured upon a mass of mercury, the 
latter is almost instantly frozen. The tempe- 
rature of this mixture in the air was found to be 
— 106°Fahr.; when the same mixture was placed 
beneath the receiver of an air-pump, and ex- 
haustion rapidly performed, the temperature 
sank to — 166°. This degree of cold was em- 
ployed in Faraday's last experiments on the 
liquefaction of gases. 

LIQUEUR. [Fr.] Syn. Cordial. A stimu- 
lating beverage, formed of weak spirit, aro- 
matised and sweetened. The manufacture of 
liqueurs constitutes the trade of the ‘com- 
pounder/ ‘rectifier/ or 4 liquoriste/ 

The materials employed in the preparation 
of liqueurs or cordials are rain or distilled 
water, white sugar, clean flavourless spirit, and 
flavouring ingredients. To these may be 
added the substances employed as ‘finings/ 
when artificial clarification is had recourse to. 

The utensils and apparatus required in the 
business are those ordinarily found fin* the 
wine and spirit cellar ; together with a copper 
still, furnished with a pewter head and a 
pewter worm or condenser, when the method 
‘ by distillation' is pursued. A barrel, hogs- 
head, or rum puncheon, sawn in two, or simply 
‘unheaded/ as the case may demand, forms 
an excellent vessel for the solution of the 
sugar ; and 2 or 3 fluted funnels, with some 
good white flannel, will occasionally be found 
useful for filtering* the aromatic essences used 
for flavouring. Great care is taken to ensure 
the whole of the utensils, &e., being per- 
fectly clean and ‘ sweet/ and well 4 seasoned/ 
in order that they may neither stain nor 
flavour the substances placed in contact with 
them. 

In the preparation or compounding of liqueurs, 
one of the first objects which engages the 
operator's attention is the production of an 
alcoholic solution of the aromatic principles 
which are to give them their peculiar aroma 
and flavour. This is done, either by simple 
solution or maceration, as in the manufacture 
of tinctures and medicated spirits, or by ma- 
ceration and subsequent distillation. The 
products, in this country, are called essences 
or spirits, and by the French illusions, 


and are added to the solution of sugar (syrup 
or capillaire) or to the dulcified spirit, in 
the proportions required. Grain or molasses 
spirit is the kind usually employed for this 
purpose in England. As before observed, it 
should he of the best quality; as, if this is 
not the case, the raw flavour of the spirit is 
perceptible in the liquor. Rectified spirit of 
wine is generally very free from flavour, and 
when reduced to a proper strength with clear 
soft water, forms a spirit admirably adapted 
for the preparation of cordial liquors. Spirit 
weaker than about 45 o. p., which has been 
freed from its own essential oil, by careful rec- 
tification, is known in trade under the title of 
‘pure/ ‘flavourless/ ‘plain/ or 4 silent spirit/ 
Before macerating the ingredients, if they 
possess the solid form, they are coarsely 
pounded, bruised, sliced, or ground, as the 
peculiar character of the substance may indi- 
cate. This is not done until shortly before 
submitting them to the action of the men- 
struum; as, after they are bruised they 
rapidly lose their aromatic properties by ex- 
posure to the air. When it is intended to 
keep them for anytime in the divided state, 
they should be preserved in well- corked bottles 
or jars. The practice of drying the ingredients * 
before pounding them, frequently adopted by 
ignorant and lazy workmen, for the sake of 
lessening the labour, is, of ’course, even more 
destructive to their most valuable qualities 
than mere exposure to the air. The length of 
time the ingredients should be digested in the,, 
spirit should never he less than 5 or 6 days, \ 
but a longer period is preferable when distil* | 
lation is not employed. In either case the 
time may be advantageously extended to 10 
days or a fortnight, and frequent agitation 
should he Jiad recourse to during the whole 
period. When essential oils are employed to 
convey the flavour, they are first dissolved in • 
a little of the strongest rectified spirit of wine, 1 
in the manner explained under Essence ; » 
and when added to the spirit, they are mixed 
up with the whole mass as rapidly and as per* 
fectly as possible. In managing the still, the 
fire is proportioned to the ponderosity of 
the oil or favouring substance, and the re* 
ceiver is changed before the faints come over ; 
as these are unfitted to he mixed with the 
cordial. In many cases the addition of a few 
pounds of common salt to the liquor in the 
still facilitates the process and improves the 
product. . Ingredients which are not volatile 
are, of course, always added after distillation. 
The stronger spirit is reduced to the desired 
strength by means of either clear soft water 
or the clarified syrup flsed for sweetening. 
The sugar employed should be of the finest 
quality, and is prererably made into capil- 
laire or syrup before adding it to the aro- 
matised spirit; and not until this last has 
been rendered perfectly ‘fine' or transparent, 
by filtration or clarification, m the case may 
demand. Some spirits or infusions, as those 
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of aniseed, caraway, &e., more particularly 
require this treatment, which is best performed 
by running them through a clean wine bag, 
made of rather fine cloth, having previously 
mixed them with a spoonful or two of mag- 
nesia ; hut in all cases clarification by simple 
repose should be preferred. Under proper 
management, liqueurs or cordials prepared of 
good materials will be found perfectly ‘ clear ’ 
or 4 bright" as soon as made, or will become so 
after being allowed a few days for defecation ; 
but in the bands of the inexperienced operator, 
and when the spirit employed is insufficient in 
strength or quantity, it often happens that 
they turn out 4 foul’ or 4 milky/ When this 
is the case, the liquid may be ‘fined down’ 
with the whites of 12 to 20 eggs per hogshead ; 
or a little alum, either alone or followed by a 
little carbonate of sodium or potassium, both 
dissolved in water, may be added, in the 
manner described under Finings. 

An excellent and easy way of manufacturing 
cordial liquors, especially when it is inconve- 
nient to keep a large stock on hand, is by 
simply 4 aromatising' and 4 colouring/ as cir- 
cumstances or business may demand, spirit 60 
or 64 n. p., kept ready sweetened for the pur- 
pose. To do this to the best advantage, two 
descriptions of sweetened spirit should be pro- 
vided, containing respectively 1 lb. and 3 lbs. 
of sugar to the gallon. From these, spirit of 
any intermediate sweetness may be made, 
which may be flavoured with any essential oil 
dissolved in alcohol, or any aromatised spirit or 
* infusion' (see below), prepared either by di- 
gestion or distillation. As a general rule, the 
concentrated essences, made by dissolving 1 oz. j 
of the essential oil in 1 pint of the strongest 
rectified spirit of wine, will be found admirably 
adapted for this purpose. These essences, 
which should be kept in well-corked bottles, 
are employed by dropping them cautiously 
into the sweetened spirit until the desired fla- 
vour is produced. During this operation, the 
liquor should be frequently and violently 
shaken to produce complete admixture. If 
by any accident the essence is added in too 
large a quantity, the resulting c milkiness’ or 
excess of flavour may be removed^ by the ad- 
dition of a little more spirit, or by clarifica- 
tion, In Lliis way the majority of the liqueurs 
in common use may be produced extempo- 
raneously, of nearly equal quality to those 
prepared by distillation. For those which are 
coloured, simple digestion of the ingredients 
is almost universally adopted. The “process 
by distillation” ’ should, however, be always 
employed to impart the flavour and aroma of 
volatile aromatics tc the spirit, when expense, 
labour, and time, are of less importance than 
the production of a superior article. 

The French liquoristes are famed for the pre- 
paration of cordials of superior quality, cream - 
like smoothness, and delicate flavour. Their 
success chiefly arises from the employment of 
very pure spirit and sugar (the former in a 


larger proportion than that . adopted by the 
English compounder), and in the judicious 
application of the flavouring ingredients. The 
French liquoristes distinguish their cordials 
as 4 eaux’ and 4 extraits 7 (waters, extracts), 
or liqueurs which, though sweetened, are en- 
tirely devoid of viscidity ; and 4 baumes/ 
‘cremes/ and ‘Indies’ (balms, creams, oils), 
which contain sufficient sugar to impart to 
them a syrupy consistence. The greatest pos- 
sible attention is given to the preparation of 
I the aromatised or flavouring essences, in France 
called ‘ infusions/ These are generally made 
by macerating the ..aromatic ingredients in 
spirit at about 2 to 4 u. p. (sp. gr. *922 to 
*925), placed in well-corked glass carboys, 
or stoneware jars or bottles. The maceration 
is continued, with occasional agitation, for 3, 
4, or even 5 weeks, when the aromatised spirit 
is either distilled or filtered; generally the 
former. The outer peel of cedrats, lemons, 
oranges, limettes, bergamottes, &c., is alone 
used by our Continental neighbours, and is 
obtained either by carefully peeling the fruit 
with a knife, or bv 4 oleo-saccharum/ by rub- 
bing it off with a lump of hard white sugar. 
Aromatic seeds and woods are bruised by pound- 
ing before being submitted to infusion. The 
substances employed in France to colour li- 
queurs are, for — blue, soluble Prussian blue, 
sulphate of indigo (nearly neutralised with 
chalk), and the juice of blue flowers and ber- 
ries ; — amber, fawn, and brandy colour, burnt 
sugar or spirit colouring ; — green, spinach or 
parsley leaves (digested in.spirit), and mixtures 
of blue and yellow red, powdered cochineal 
or brazil wood, either alone or mixed with a 
little alum ; — violet, blue violet petals, litmus, 
or extract of logwood ; — purple, the same as 
violet, only deeper; — yellow, an aqueous in- 
fusion of ’safflower or French berries, and the 
tinctures of saffron and turmeric. 

A frequent cause of failure in the manfac- 
ture of liqueurs and cordials is the addition 
of too much flavouring matter. Persons un- 
accustomed to the use of strong aromatic es- 
sences and essential oils, seldom sufficiently 
estimate their power, and, consequently, are 
very apt to add too much of them, by wbicb 
the liqueur is rendered not only disagreeably 
high flavoured, hut, from the excess of oil pre- 
sent, also 4 milky/ or 4 foul/ either at once, or, 
what is nearly as bad, on the addition of 
water. This source of annoyance, arising 
entirely from bad manipulation, frequently 
discourages the tyro, and cuts short his career 
as a manufacturer. From the viscidity of cor- 
dials, they are less readily 4 fined down 9 than 
[unsweetened liquor, and often give much 
trouble to clumsy and inexperienced operators. 
The most certain way to prevent disappoint- 
ment in this respect is to use too little rather 
than too much flavouring; for if the quantity 
proves insufficient, it is readily ‘brought up' 
at any time, but the contrary is not effected 
without some trouble and delay. 
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A careful attention to the previous remarks 
will render this branch of the rectifier’s art 
far more perfect and easy of performance than 
it is at present, and will, in most cases, pro- 
duce at once a satisfactory article, ‘ fine, sweet, 
and pleasant/ 

The cordials of respectable British c com- 
pounders’ contain fully 3 lbs. of white lump 
sugar per gallon, and are of the strength of 60 
to 64 u. p. The baumes, crimes, and huiles 
imported from the Continent are richer both 
in spirit and sugar than ours, and to this may 
be referred much of their superiority. Mere 
sweetened or cordialised spirits (eaux, of the 
Fr.) contain only from 1 to 1£ lb. of sugar per 
gallon. 

The purity of liqueurs is determined in the 
manner noticed under Brandy, Wine, &c. 

The following list embraces nearly all the 
cordials and liqueurs, both native and im- 
ported, met with in trade in this country : — 

Absinthe. Si/n. Extrait d s absinthe de 
Suisse; Swiss extract oe wormwood. Prep. 
From the tops of Absintlmm majus , 4 lbs. ; 
tops of Absintlmm minus, 2 lbs. ; angelica root, 
calamus aromaticus, Chinese aniseed, and leaves 
of dittany of Crete, of each, 15 grs. ; brandy or 
spirit at 12 u. p., 4 galls. ; macerate for 10 
days, then add water, 1 gall. ; distil 4 galls, by 
a gentle heat, and dissolve in the distilled 
spirit, of crushed white sugar, 2 lbs. Tonic 
and stomachic. 

Alker'mes. This liqueur is highly esteemed 
in some parts of the South of Europe. 

Prep. 1. Bay leaves and mace, of each 1 lb.; 
nutmegs and cinnamon, of each 2 oz. ; cloves, 
1 oz. (all bruised) ; cognac brandy, 3£ galls. ; 
macerate for 3 weeks, frequently shaking, 
then distil over 3 galls., and add, of clarified 
spirit of kermes, 18 lbs. ; orange-flower water, 

1 pint ,* mix well, and bottle. This is the ori- 
ginal formula for the ‘ alkennes de Santa 
Maria Novella/ which is much valued. 

2. Spice, as last ; British brandy, 4 galls. ; 
water, 1 gall. ; macerate as before, and draw 
over 4 galls., to which add, of capillaire, 2 
galls., and sweet spirit of nitre, £ pint. Cassia 
is often used for cinnamon. Inferior to the last. 

Aniseed Cordial. Prep. X. From aniseed, 

2 oz, (or essential oil, 1£ dr.), and sugar, 3 lbs. 
per gallon. It should not be weaker than 
about 45 u. p., as at lower strengths it is 
impossible to produce a full-flavoured article 
without its being milky, or liable to become 
so. 

2. (Anisette de Bordeaux.) — a. (Foreign,) 
Aniseed, 4 oz. ; coriander and sweet fennel 
seeds, of each, 1 oz. (bruised) ; rectified spirit, 
| gall. ; water, 3 quarts ; macerate for 5 or 6 
days, then draw over 7 pints, and add of lump 
sugar, 2£ lbs. 

b . (English.) Oil of aniseed, 15 drops ; oils 
of cassia and caraway, of each, 6 drops ; rub 
them with a little sugar, and then dissolve it 
in spirit (45 u. p.), 3 quarts, by well shaking 
them together; filter, if necessary, and dis- 


solve in the clear liquor sugar, 1£ lb. See 
Peppermint (below). 

Balm of Moluc'ca. Prep. From macc, 1 dr. ; 
cloves, | oz. ; clean spirit (22 u. p.), 1 gall. ; 
infuse for a week in a well-corked carboy or 
jar, frequently shaking, colour with burnt 
sugar, q. s., and to the clear tincture add of 
lump sugar, 4£ lbs., dissolved in pure soft 
water, £ gall. On the Continent this takes 
the place of the ‘ cloves ’ of the English re- 
tailer. 

Bit'ters. These have generally from 1 to 
1£ lb. of sugar per gallon. 1 

Cariaway Cordial. Prep. Generally from 
the essential oil, with only 2£ lbs. of sugar per 
gall. 1 fl. dr. of the oil is commonly reckoned 
equal to £ lb. of the seed. The addition of a 
very little oil of cassia, and about half as much 
of essence of lemon or of orange, improves it. 
See Brandy (Caraway). 
i Ce'drat Cordial. Prep. From essence (oil) 
of cedrat, £ oz. ; pure spirit (at proof), 1 gall. ; 
dissolve, add of water, 3 pints, agitate ’well; 
distil 3 quarts, and add an equal measure of 
clarified syrup. A delicious liqueur. See 
Creme and Eau (below). 

Cin'namon Cordial. Prep. This is seldom 
made with cinnamon, owing to its high price, 
but with either the essential oil or hark of cas- 
sia, with about 2 lbs. of sugar to the gall. It 
is preferred coloured, and therefore may be 
very well prepared by simple digestion. The 
addition of 5 or 6 drops, each, of essence of 
lemon and orange peel, with about a spoonful 
of essence of cardamoms per gall., improves it. 
1 oz. of oil of cassia is considered equal to 8 lbs. 
of the buds or hark. 1 fl. dr. of the oil is 
enough for 2£ galls. It is coloured with 
burnt sugar. 

Cit'ron Cordial. Prep, From the oil or 
peel, with 3 Tbs. of sugar per gall., as above. 
(See below.) 

Citronelle. Syn. Eau de Barbades. Prep. 
1. From fresh orange peel, 2 oz. ; fresh lemon 
peel, 4 oz. ; cloves, £ dr. ; corianders and cin- 
namon, of each, 1 dr. ; proof spirit, 4 pints ; 
digest, for 10 days, then add of water, 1 quart, 
and distil £ gall. ; to the distilled essence add 
of white sugar, 2 lbs., dissolved in water, 1 
quart. 

2. Essence of orange, £ dr.; essence of 
lemon, 1 dr. ; oil of cloves, and cassia, of each, 
10 drops; oil of coriander, 20 drops; spirit 
(58 o. p.), 5 pints; agitate until diss&ved, 
then add of distilled or clear soft water, 3 
pints; well rtfix, and filter it through blotting 
paper, if necessary ; lastly, add of sugar (dis- 
solved), q. s* 

Clairet. Si/n. Bossalis*des six graines. 
Prep. From aniseed, fennel seed, coriander 
seed, caraway seed, dill seed, and seeds of the 
candy-carrot (Atliamantia cretensis — Linn.), 
of each (bruised), 1 oz.;, proof spirit, £ gall. ; 
digest for 1 week, strain, and add of loaf sugar, 
1 lb./ dissolved in water, q f s. 

i See article, Bittebs. 
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Cloves. Syn. Clove cordial. Prep. From 
bruised cloves, 1 oz., or essential oil, 1 fl. dr., to 
every 3 galls, of proof spirit. If distilled, some 
common salt should he added, and it should 
he drawn over with a pretty quids: fire. It 
requires fully 3 lbs. of sugar per gall., and is 
generally coloured with poppy flowers or burnt 
sugar. The addition of I dr. of bruised pi- 
mento, or 5 drops of the oil for every oz. of 
cloves, improves this cordial. See Balm op 
Molucca (above). 

Coriander Cordial. Prep. From corianders, 
as the last. A few sliced oranges improve it. 

Cr§me d’Anis. As aniseed cordial, only 
richer. 

Creme des Barbades. As oitronelle, adding 
some of the juice of the oranges, and an addi- 
tional lb. of sugar per gall. 

Creme de Cacao. Prep. Infuse roasted 
caraeca cacao nuts (cut small), 1 lb., and va- 
nila, ^ oz., in brandy, I gall, for 8 days; 
strain, and add of thick syrup, 3 quarts. 

Creme de Cedrat. Syn. Huile de Cedrat. 
Prep. From spirit of citron, 1 pint ; spirit of 
cedrat, 1 quart ; proof spirit, 3 quarts ; white 
sugar, 16 lbs., dissolved in pure soft water, 
2 galls. 

Creme de Macarons. Prep. 1. From cloves, 
cinnamon, and mace, of each (bruised), 1 dr. ; 
bitter almonds (blanched and beaten to a 
paste), 7 oz. ; spirit (17 u. p.), 1 gall.; digest 
a week, filter, and add of white sugar, 6 lbs., 
dissolved in pure water, 2 quarts. 

2. Clean spirit (at 24 u. p., sp. gr. *945), 2 
galls,; bitter almonds, | lb. ; cloves, cinnamon, 
and mace, of each, in coarse powder, 1£ dr. ; 
infuse for 10 days, filter, and add of white 
sugar, 8 lbs., dissolved in pure water, 1 gall. ; 
lastly, give the liqueur a violet tint with infu- 
sion or tincture of litmus and cqcliineal. An 
agreeable, nutty-flavoured cordial, but, from 
containing so much bitter almonds, should he 
only drank in small quantities at a time. The 
English use only one half the above quantity 
of almonds. 

Creme de Raphe. Prep. From sweetened 
spirit (60 u. p.) containing 3£ lbs. of sugar per 
gall, 7 quarts; orange-flower water (foreign), 
1 quart. Delicious. « 

Creme de Hoy eau. See INToyeau. 

Creme d’Orange. Prep. From oranges 
(sliced), 3 dozen ; rectified spirit, 2 galls. ; 
digest for Id days ; add, of lump sugar, 28 lbs. 
(previously dissolved in water, 4*1 galls.); 
tincture of saffron, 1 J* fl. oz. ; and orange- * 
flower water, 2 quarts. * 

Creme de Portugal. Flavoured with lemon, 
to which a little oil of bitter almonds is added. 

Curasao, prep* From sweetened spirit (at 
66 u, p.), containing 3£ lbs. of sugar per gall., 
flavoured with a tincture made by digesting 
the ‘oleo-saeeharum’ prepared from Seville 
oranges, 9 in number ; cinnamon, 1 dr. ; and 
mace, f dr., in rectified spirit, I pint. It is 
coloured by digesting in it for a week Or 10 
O^ys Brazil-wood (in powder), 1 oz., and after- 


wards mellowing the colour with burnt sugar, 
q. s. 

Delight of the Mandarins. From spirit (22 
u. p.), 1 gall.; pure soft water, .V gall. ; white 
sugar (crushed small), 4*A lbs. ; Chinese aniseed 
and ambrette or musk seed, of each (bruised), 
■| oz. ; safflower, ^ oz. ; digested together in a 
carboy or stone bottle capable of holding 
double, and agitated well every day for a fort- 
night. 

Eau. de Cedrat. Syn. Cedrat water. As 
creme de cedrat, but using less sugar. 

Eau de Chasseurs. See Peppermint ( below ). 

Eau de Vie d’Andaye. Syn. Eau de vie 
d’Anis; Aniseed liqueur brandy. Prep. 
From brandy or proof spirit, 1 gall. ; sugar, 
f lb. ; dissolved in aniseed water, 1 pint. 

Gold Cordial. Prep. From angelica root 
(sliced), 1 lb. ; raisins, ■§• lb ; coriander seeds, 
2 oz. ; caraway seeds and cassia, of each, oz. ; 
cloves, i oz. ; figs and sliced liquorice root, of 
each, 4 oz. ; proof spirit, 3 galls. ; water, 1 gall.; 
digest 2 days, and distil 3 gallons by a gnetle 
beat; to this add of sugar, 91b., dissolved in 
rose water and clean soft water, of each, 1 
quart; lastly, colour the liquid by steeping in 
it of bay saffron, oz. This cordial was once 
held iu much esteem. It derives its name 
from a small quantity of gold leaf being for- 
merly added to it. 

Huile d’Anis. See Creme d’Anis (above). 

Huile de Vanille. Flavoured with essence or 
tincture of vanilla. It is kept in a decanter, 
and used to flavour liqueursf^rog, &e. 

Huile de Venus. Prep. From the flowers 
of the wild carrot, 2\ oz., and sugar, 3 lbs. to 
the gal. It is generally coloured by infusing 
a little powdered cochineal in it. 

Jargonelle. Syn. Jargonelle cordial. 
Flavoured with essence of jargonelle pear (ace- 
tate of amyl). Pine-apple cordial and liqueurs 
from some other fruits are also prepared from 
the new fruit essences. See Essence. 

Lem/on Cordial. Prep. Digest fresh and 
dried lemon peel, of each 2 oz., and fresh 
orange 'peel, 1 oz., in proof spirit, 1 gal., for 
a week ; strain with expression, add of clear 
soft water, q. s. to reduce it to the desired 
strength, and lump sugar, 3 lbs. to the gallon. 
The addition of a little orange-flower. or rose 
water improves it. 

Liquodilla. Flavoured with oranges and le- 
mons, of each, sliced, 3 in number ; with sugar, 
2% lbs. per gal. 

Lov'age Cordial, Prep. From the fresh roots 
#f lovage, 1 oz. to the gallon. A fourth of this 
quantity of the fresh roots of celery and sweet 
fennel are also commonly added. In some 
parts a little fresh valerian root and oil of 
savine are added before distillation. It is much 
valued by the lower classes in some of the pro- 
vinces for its stomachic and emmenagogue 
qualities. 

Oil of Ce'drat, See Creme de Cedrat 
(above). 

O'range Cordial. Like lemon cordial or 
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creme d’orange, from fresh orange peel, £ lb. 
to the gallon. 

Parfait Amour. Syn. Perfect Love. JPrep. 
Flavoured with the yellow rind of 4 lemons, and 
a teaspoonful of essence of vanilla to the gal- 
lon, with sugar, 3 lbs., and powdered cochineal, 
q. s. to colour. 

Peppermint. Syn. Peppermint cordial, 
Sportsman’s c., X. mint; Eatj de chas- 
seurs, Fr. This well-known compound 
is in greater demand in every part of the 
kingdom than all the other cordials put 
together. ' , 

Prep. 1. From peppermint water and gin or 
plain spirit (22 u. p.), of each, 1 pint; lump 
sugar, fib. 

2. (Wholesale.) English oil of peppermint, 
5 oz., is added to rectified spirit of wine, 3 pints, 
and the mixture is agitated well together for 
some time in a corked bottle capable of holding 
4 pints or more ; it is then emptied into a cask 
having a capacity of upwards of 100 galls., and 
perfectly white and flavourless proof spirit, 36 
galls., is poured in, and the whole well agitated 
for 10 minutes ; a solution of the best double 
refined lump sugar, 2f cwt., in about 35 galls, of 
pure filtered rain water, is then added, and tbe 
contents of the cask well 4 rummaged up,’ in 
the usual manner, for at least 15 minutes; 
sufficient clear rain water to make up the whole 
quantity to exactly 100 gallons, and holding in 
solution alum, 5 oz., is next added, and the 
whole is again well agitated for at least a quar- 
ter of an hour, aftq® which the cask is bunged 
down, and allowed to repose for a fortnight 
before it is * broached’ for sale. 

Obs. The last formula produces a beautiful 
article, provided the ingredients are of goo4 
quality. Care on this point is particularly 
necessary in reference to the essential oil, which 
should only be purchased of some known re- 
spectable dealer. Tbe sugar should be suffi- 
ciently pure to dissolve in a wine-glassful of 
clear soft water without injuring its trans- 
parency, and the cask should be a fresh- 
emptied gin pipe, or one properly prepared for 
gin, as, if it gives colour, it will spoil the cor- 
dial. When these particulars are attended to, 
the product is a bright transparent liquor 
as soon as made, and does not require fining. 
Should there be tbe slightest opacity, the 
addition of 2 oz. of salt of tartar, dissolved 
in a quart of hot water, will have the effect 
of “ clearing it down” in the course of a few 
days. The product is 100 galls, of cordial at 
64 u. p. 

Pimen/to. Syn. Pimento cordial. Pimento 
dram. Bather strongly flavoured with allspice 
or pimento. It has obtained a great repute in 
the West Indies in diarrhoea, cholera, and 
bowel complaints generally. 

Rasp'b en y ’ Cordial. Prep. From raspberry 
brandy, capiilaire, and water, equal parts. A 
similar artide is prepared by flavouring 
sweetened sph'it with the new * raspberry 
essence.* \ 


Rat'ifia. The numerous liqueurs bearing 
this name are noticed in another part of this 
volume. See Batieia. 

Shrub. See the article Shrub in another 
part of this work. 

Sighs of Love. Prep. 1. From proof spirit 
flavoured with otto of roses and capiilaire, 
equal parts. 

2. From sugar, 6 lbs. ; pure soft water q. s. 
to produce a gallon of syrup, to which add, of 
eau de rose, 1 pint ; proof spirit, 7 pints. It 
is stained of a pale pink by powdered cochineal. 
A very pleasant cordial. A drop or two (not 
more) of essence of ambergris or vanilla im- 
proves it. 

Tears of the Widow of Malabar. Prep. As 
balm or Molucca, hut employing cloves 
(bruised), | oz., J mace (shredded), 1 dr., and 
a teaspoonful of essence of vanilla for fla- 
vouring. Some add of orange-flower water, 

1 pint. It is slightly coloured with burnt 
sugar. „ 

Tent. From plain spirit (22 u. p.) and port 
wine, of each, 1 quart ; sherry and soft water, 
of each, 1 pint ; orange-flower water and lemon 
juice, of each, \ pint ; essence of ambergris, 

2 drops (not more); sugar, 2 lbs. See 
Wine. 

Us'quebaugh. See the article Usquebaugh 
in another part of this work. 

LIQUEUR DE LA MOTTE. [Fr.] See Drops 
(Golden) and Tincture. 

LIQUEUR DOREE. [Fr.] Prep. Take of 
cinnamon, bitter orange peel, and Peruvian bark, 
of each, \ oz. ; bay saffron, £ oz. ; brandy and 
Malaga wine, of each 3 quarts; digest for a 
week, strain, and add of lump sugar, 2 lbs. 
Tonic, stomachic, and stimulant; chiefly used 
as an agreeable alcoholic dram. 

LIQUEUR DE PRESSAYEKT. [Fr.] Prep. 
From oxide of mercury (freshly precipitated) 
and cream of tartar, of each, 1 oz. ; hot water, 
1 qnart; dissolve and filter. For use , 2 spoon- 
fuls of this liquor arc added to 1 quart of 
water. — Dose. A wine-glassful 3 or 4 times a 
day, avoiding the use of common salt. This 
is simply a solution of potassio-tartrate of mer- 
cury, and ma^ be taken in the usual cases in 
which mercury is administered. 

LIQUODIL'LA. See Liqueur. 

LIQUID -AMBAB. Syn. Copalm balsam. 
A fluid balsamic juice obtained from tbe Liquid- 
ambar styraciflua, an American tree. It clofely 
resembles liquid storax in its properties, 
and may be applied to the same purposes. See 
St yea x. 

LIQUOR. Syn. Liquor, L. ; Liqueur, Fr. 
This term is given in the ^London Pharma- 
copoeia to those aqueous solutions commonly, 
though improperly, called ‘waters;’ ammo- 
nia) liquor potassse, &c. It is now more ^cor- 
rectly applied to the ‘waters’ of the British 
Pharmacopoeia. See Solution. 

The term ‘liquor’ has also, of late' years, 
been applied to certain concentrated prepara- 
tions, most of which would be more correctly 

45 
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termed f pluid extracts/ as they merely 
differ from good extracts in their consistence, 
and from ordinary extracts in containing less 
starchy matter, albumen, and gum. There is 
also usually a little spirit added to them, to 
prevent decomposition. Liquors of this kind 
may be prepared of the finest quality, by the 
same processes that are required for the pre- 
paration of good soluble extracts ; observing to 
stop the evaporation as soon as the consistence 
of treacle is acquired, and when cold, to add 
l-4th or l-5th part of their weight (after eva- 
poration) in rectified spirit. The addition of 
3 or 4 drops of the oils of cloves and mustard 
seed, dissolved in the spirit, will secure them 
from any risk of ‘ moulding 5 or fermenting; 
in fact, with this addition many of them will 
keep well without spirit, provided they are 
evaporated sufficiently, and kept in a cool 
place. The liquors, which are merely ' con- 
centrated infusions or decoctions, and which, 
in their consistence, do not even approximate 
to extracts, may he made in the manner directed 
under those heads. 

Much confusion would he prevented if the 
terms ‘ concentrated decoction’ * concentrated 
infusion/ &c., were adopted for those vegetable 
preparations possessing 8 times the usual 
strength; ‘liquors’ for those of a higher 
strength, hut still sufficiently liquid to he 
treated as such in dispensing, &c. ; and 4 fluid 
extracts/ for those possessing considerable 
consistence, and approaching the common ex- 
tracts in their degree of concentration and 
mode of preparation. See Decoction, In- 
pusion, Essence, Extract, Solution, &c. 

# # # The following formulas present some 
illustrations of the preparation of this class of 
medicines. 

Liquor, Anodyne. See Spirit op Ether. 

Liquor, Antinephritic. Syn. Liquor anti- 
NEPHRITICUS, L. Prep. (Adams.) Poppy 
heads, 6 oz. ; water, 1| pint; boil to one third, 
strain with pressure, and add of nitrate of 
potassa, 1 oz. — Dose . 1 to 2 teaspoonfuls night 
and morning ; in gravel and painful affections 
of the kidneys and bladder. 

Liquor, Antipodag'ric (Beguin’s). Syn. Hopp- 
MANN’S GOUT LIQUID ; LIQUOR ANTIPODAG- 
Ricus Hoppmannh, L. Prep. Prom Boyle’s 
fuming liquor, 1 part ; spirit of wine, 3 parts. 
Sudorific, — Dose. 20 to SO drops; or exter- 
nal^, in gout, and other painful affections, 
either alone or combined with camphor. See 
Ammonia (Perhydrosulphate). * 

Liquor, Antipsorlc. Syn. Liquor anti- 
PSORicus, Lotio a., L. Prep. (Van Mons.) 
Sulphuret of sodfttm, 1£ dr. ; hydrochlorate of 
ammonia, 75 grs. ; dissolve each separately in 
water, 1 pint, mix the solutions, and filter. In 
itch, and other moist skin diseases. 

Liquor, Bleaching. See Solution op Chlo- 
ride op Lime. 

4 Liquor, Boyle’s IV'ming. The perhydro- 
sulphate of ammonia. 

Liquor of Calumlba. Syn. Liquor ca- 


lumrje, L. Same as concentrated inpusion 

OP OALUMBA. 

Liquor of Cam'phor. See Essence. 

Liquor of Chiretla. Same as Concen- 

trated INPUSION OP CHIRETTA. 

Liquor of Cincho'na. Syn. Liquor op 
bark. Concentrated inpusion op bark, 
Inspissated i. op b. ; Inpusum cinchonas 
spissatum (Ph. L.), L. Prep . 1. (Ph. L.) 
Yellow cinchona hark (bruised), 3 lbs., is mace- 
rated in distilled water, 6 pints, at two suc- 
cessive operations, as directed under extract 
op cinchona— -Ph. L.; the mixed infusions 
are evaporated by the heat of a water bath to 
one fourth, and placed aside to settle; the 
clear portion is decanted, the remainder 
strained, and the mixed liquid again evapo- 
rated until its sp. gr. reaches 1*200 ; to this, 
vrjien cold, rectified spirit is dropped in, by 
degrees, “so that 3 fl. drs. may he added 
to each fl. oz. of the liquor;” lastly, allow it to 
repose for 20 days, that the dregs may subside. 

Ols. It is not at all clear whether the Col- 
lege means 3 fl. drs. of spirit to he added to 
each fl. oz. of the liquid before its addition, or 
that it is to he added so that each fl. oz. of the 
product shall contain that quantity. We pre- 
sume the former. 1 fl. dr. of this preparation 
is said to represent fully '4 fl. oz. of the in- 
pusion op cinchona— Ph. L. ; hut it is ob- 
vious that it must he liable to great variations 
in strength. “ In a general way, 1 fl. dr. may 
be considered equal to 3 fl. oz. of the infusion.” 
(Pereira.) As commonly met with, this pre- 
paration is nearly destitute of the cinchona 
alkaloids. 

2. Yellow cinchona hark, bruised, 56 lbs., and 
ater holding in solution sulphuric acid, lb., 
are macerated together, with occasional agi- 
tation, in a covered earthen vessel, for 48 hours, 
after which the liquid is* expressed, and the 
residuum or marc is treated with fresh water ; 
the mixed strained liquid is then evaporated 
as rapidly as possible in earthenware, to 
exactly 6 lhs. ; to this, rectified spirit, lb.^ is 

added, and the whole is set aside for a week or 
10 days; the clear portion is, lastly, decanted 
and preserved in well-closed bottles. The 
product is very rich in quinine. It is 96 times 
as strong as the decoction op cinchona — 
Ph. L., and 12 times as strong as the above 
preparation of the Ph. L. This preparation 
resembles the ‘liquor oinohoN2E’ sold by 
certain houses in the trade, at 24s. per lb., 
wholesale. 

3. Exhaust the hark as above, by macera- 
tion in 3 successive waters without acid, filter, 
evaporate the mixed liquors to 7 lbs., and pro- 
ceed as before. Inferior to the last, and less 
rich in the cinchona alkaloids. Very thick; 
scarcely liquid. 

4. Prom pale bark : — (Liquor cinohonje 

pallidas ; Inpusum cinchonab spissatum — < 
Ph. L.) From pale hark, as the last* See 
Inpusion or cinchona. f 

Disinfecting *, Liquor* See Solution (Ohio- 
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ricles of Lime, Soda, and Zinc), and Disin- 
eecting Compounds. 

Liquor of Er'got. Syn. Essence oe ergot 

OE EYE, CONCENTRATED INEUSION OE E. ; - 

Essentia secalis cornuti, Liquor ergota, 
Ineusum ergota concentratum, L. Prep. 
Recent ergot of rye (reduced to coarse powder 
by pounding, or preferably by grinding it in a 
pepper-mill), 1|- lb., and boiling distilled water, 

4 lbs., are digested together in a closed vessel, 
with frequent agitation, until cold, and then 
put into a wide-mouthed bottle, along with 
rectified spirit, 2 lbs. ; the whole is then allowed 
to macerate for a week, after which the liquor 
is expressed and filtered. Ohs. 4 fl. drs. of 
this essence are equal to 1 dr. of ergot in sub- 
stance. It is 8 times the strength of the 
ineusion (as usually prepared according to the 
formula of Pereira and others), and 2£ times 
the strength of the tincture oe ergot of the 
London Apothecaries’ Hall. This is the only 
essence or liquor OE eegot known in the 
wholesale trade. 

Liquor of Flints. See Solution. 

Libavius’s Liquor. Bichloride of tin. 

Liquor of Mat'ico. Syn. Concentrated 
INEESION 'OE MATICO ; LlQUOR MATICONIS, 
INEESEM MATICONIS CONCENTRATEM, L. 
Prep. Prom matico leaves, 1 lb. ; rectified 
spirit, | pint ,* distilled water, 32 fl. oz. ; digest 
10 days, express, and filter. 1 fl. dr. added to 
7 fl. drs. of water is equal to 1 fl. oz. of the com- 
mon INEESION. 

Liquor of Myrrh. Syn. Solution oe myrrh ; 
Liquor myrrha, Loco liqeaminis myr- 
rha, L. Prep. (Ph. Bor.) Extract of myrrh 
(Ph. Bor.), 1 oz. ; distilled water, 5 fl. oz. ; 
mix thoroughly, decant, and strain. It should 
be of a brownish-yellow colour, and turbid. 
— Pose. | to 1 fl. dr. 

Liquor of O'pium. Syn. Liquor oph, L. o. 
concentrates, L. opiates, L. See Black 
Drop. 1 

1. (Messrs. Smith.) Opium, 4 oz., is made 
into an extract, and 4 denarcotized’ by ether ; 
it is then dissolved in alcohol, filtered, evapo- 
rated nearly to dryness, and redissolved in 
water, q. s. to furnish 12 oz. of solution ; to this 
is added, of rectified spirit, 2f oz., with water, 
q. s. to make the whole up to 16 oz. — Pose. 
3 to 12 drops. 

2. (Acetic; Liquor opii acetioes, L.) See 
Laudanum (Houlton’s). 

3. (Citric; Liquor opii citricus, L.)— -a. 
Powdered opium, oz. ; lemon juice, pint ; 
evaporate to one half, cool, add of rectified 
spirit, 5 fl. oz., and the next day decant or 
filter ; same strength as fi laudanum.’ 

b. (Liquor morphia citratis — D r. Por- 
ter.) Opium, 4 oz. ; citric acid, 2 oz. ; tritu- 
rate, and add of boiling 'water, 15 fi. oz. ; 
digest with agitation for 24 hours, and filter. 
This last has above three times the strength of 

laudanum.’ It is sadly misnamed. 

4 (Hydrochloric ; Solution oe muriate oe 
i Vnder Deops, page 415. 


opium ; Liquor oph hydrochlorides, L.— 
Dr. Niehol.) Powdered opium, oz.; dis- 
tilled water, 1 pint ; hydrochloric acid, 1| fl. 
oz.; digest a fortnight, and strain with ex- 
pression. [Same strength as 4 laudanum.’ Ac- 
cording to Dr. Nichol, this is preferable to 
every other preparation of opium. 

5. (Sedative; Battley’s Sedative solu- 
tion oe opium ; Liquor opii sedatives, L.) 
— a. Hard aqueous extract of opium (bruised), 

3 oz., is boiled in water, pint, until dis- 
solved; to the solution, when cold, rectified 
spirit, 6 oz., is added, together with water, q. 
s. to make the whole measure exactly 1 quart ; 
the liquor is, lastly, filtered. 

b. Prom hard extract of opium, 22 oz. ; 
boiling water, 13 pints ; rectified spirit, 3 pints ; 
as the last. 

c. From extract of opium — Ph. L., oz. ; 
water, 1 quart ; boil till reduced to 34 fl. oz. ; 
cool, filter, and add of rectified spirit, 5 fl. oz., 
and water, q. s. to make up exactly 1 quart. 

Obs. The first two formulae, which vary only 
in their quantities, are identical with that em- 
ployed by Mr. Battley. As bard extract of 
opium is not always at band, we have intro- 
duced a formula in which the ordinary extract 
is ordered. It gives a precisely similar pro- 
duct to the others, provided the cold aqueous 
decoction is filtered before adding the spirit. 
Battley’s liquor opii sedatives is an excel- 
lent preparation, less exciting than opium or 
laudanum. — Pose. 10 to 30 drops. Dr. Chris- 
tison states that 20 drops of Battley’s solution 
are equal to 30 drops of the common tincture. 

Liquor of Ehu'barb. Syn. Liquor rhei, 
INEESEM RHEI CONCENTRATEM, L. Prep. 1. 
Rhubarb (well bruised), 6f oz. ; water, q. s. ; 
rectified spirit, § pint ; proceed as for ineusion 
oe calumba *(conc.) ; to produce a quart. 8 
times tbe usual sriength. 

2. See Ineusion oe Rhubarb (Concen- 
trated). 

3. See Extract oe Rhubarb (Fluid). 

Liquor of* Sarsaparilla. Syn. Fluid ex- 
tract OE SARSAPARILLA; LlQUOR SARZA, ES- 
SENTIA sarsaparilla, L. Prep. Either the 
simple of the compound liquor or sarsaparilla 
may be made from the corresponding decoc- 
tion, or, preferably, the infusion prepared with 
water at 125° Fahr., by carefully evaporating 
it until sufficiently concentrated, and then 
straining it through flannel, and adding a 
little spirit. Jamaica sarsaparilla should be 
alone employed, as the other varieties, espe- 
cially the Honduras, not only possess less me- 
dicinal virtue, and yield less extract, hut are 
very liable to ferment and §et mouldy/unless 
an undue proportion of spirit is added to 
them. See Extract oe Sarsaparilla 
(Fluid). « ‘ ; ( ■ 

Liquor of Sen'na. Syn. Liquor senna, L. 
Both the eluid extract and the - concen- 
trated ineusion OE SENNA are called by this 
name, but more generally the former, The 
following are additional formates ^ , 
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1. (Duncan.) Senna, 15 lbs. ; boiling water, 
5 galls. ; proceed by tlie method of displace- 
ment, evaporate the product to 10 lbs , add of 
molasses, 6 lbs. (previously concentrated over a 
■water batb until it begins to congeal on cool- 
ing), dissolve, and further add of rectified 
spirit, 1\ pint, together with water, q. s. to 
make the whole measure exactly 12 pints. 
Every fl. oz. represents 1 oz. of senna. 

2. (Dr. Tweedy.) As the last, but using 
tincture of ginger (prepared with rectified 
spirit), 1§* pint, instead of the spirit there 
ordered. 

Liquor of Soap. Syn. Liquor saponis, L. 
See Tincture. 

Styp'tic Liquor. Syn. Liquor stypticus, 
L. Prep. (Ph, Slevieo-Ilolsat. 1831.) Alum 
and sulphate of copper, of each, 1| oz.,* sul- 
phuric acid, 1 oz. ; w ater, 1 lb. ; dissolve, and 
filter. 

Liquor of Tarax'acum. Syn. Fluid ex- 
tract OP DANDELION ; EXTRACTUM TARAXACI 
pluidum, Liquor taraxaci, L. Prep, 1. 
Dandelion roots, (dried), 28 lbs., are rinsed in 
clean cold water, to remove dirt, and then 
sliced small, and macerated in enough cold 
water, to cover them, for 24 hours; the liquid 
is next pressed out, and after the fecula has 
subsided, the clear portion is decanted, and 
heated to 180° or 190° Fahr., to coagulate the 
albumen ; the liquid is then filtered while hot, 
and evaporated by steam, or preferably by a 
current of warm air, until it is reduced to 
2%\ lbs. ; to this, rectified spirit, 6 lbs., is added, 
and after thorough agitation, the vessel is set 
aside for a week or a fortnight, after which 
the clear portion is gently poured from the 
sediment and preserved in well-closed bottles 
in a cool place. A very fine article. It re- 
presents an equal weight of the root. 

2, The expressed juice of dandelion is heated 
to near the boiling-point, strained, and evapo- 
rated, as the last, to a proper consistence ; ~th 
or |-th of rectified , spirit is then added, and the 
liquid is otherwise treated as before. Yery 
odorous and pale coloured, 

3, Dried root (coarsely powdered), 1 lb.; 
water, pint; rectified spirit, J pint ; digest 
a week, express the liquor, pass' it through a 
hair sieve into a bottle, and in 10 days decant 
the clear portion. 

4. (Ph. Bor.) Extract of dandelion, 3 
par*?; water, 1 part (or q. s.); triturated 
together. 

5. ( W. Procter.) Eresh root^2 lbs., is sliced 
and reduced to a pulp, and macerated with 4th 
of its bulk of rectified spirit for 24 hours ; it 
js then subjected to strong pressure, the marc 
is treated with water containing a little spirit, 

1 pint, and the liquid is again expressed ; the 
mixed product is evaporated to 12 fl. oz., and 
when cold, rectified spirit, 4 fl. oz., is added, 
and the whole filtered. * 

^Jriquor of taraxacum has a very large 
^;#he dose is I to 2 fl, drs. See Ex- 


Liquor of Valerian. See Extract op 
Valerian (Fluid). 

Liquor of Vanilla. Syn. Fluid extract 

OP VANILLA; LlQUOR VANILLA, EXTRACTUYC 

v. pluidum, L. Prep. 1. Vanilla (sliced), 

1 lb. ; rectified spirit, 3 pints ; prepare a tinc- 
ture either by displacement or maceration, 
and reduce it, by distillation at the lowest 
possible temperature, to lb. ; put this into 
a strong bottle whilst hot, add of white sugar 
candy (in powder), lb., cork down, and agi- 
tate the whole until it is nearly cold. Very 
fine. Used chiefiy for its odour and fiavour. 
It represents half ifis weight of vanilla. 

2. (W. Procter.) Vanilla (cut into thin 
transverse slices), 1 oz. ; sugar, 3 oz. ; tritu- 
rate, until reduced to fine powder, put it into 
a strong pint bottle, along with syrup, A pint ; 
water, 2 oz. ; tie down the cork, and set the 
bottle for half an hour in boiling water ; cool, 
strain, and treat the residue in a like manner 
with a mixture of water, 6 fl. oz., and rectified 
spirit, Ifi. oz. ; lastly, mix the two products. 
Greatly inferior to the last. 

LIQUORICE. Syn. Stick liquorice ; Lr- 
QUORITIA, GLYCYRRHIZ2B RADIX (B. P.), GLY- 
CYRRHIZJE RADIX, GlYCYRRHIZA (Ph. L. &D.), 
G. glabra (Ph. E.), L. “The root or under- 
ground stem of the Glyoyrrhiza glabra , fresh 
and dried, cultivated in Britain/’ “ The recent 
and the dried root of Glyeyrrhiza glabra” or 
common liquorice. “ The fresh root is to be kept 
buried in dried sand for use.” (Ph. L.) It has a 
sweetish taste, and is slightly aperient, expec- 
torant, and diuretic. It is a popular demul- 
cent and pectoral. Its extract and solution 
are much used as a domestic remedy for cough. 
As, a masticatory, it allays thirst and irritation. 
Its extract is the common liquorice, Spanish 
liquorice, or Spanish juice, of the shops. 
See Extract, &c. ’ s 

. LIST, The border or selvage torn off a 1 
piece of cloth. It is used by the French'' 
polishers and law stationers to form their 
rubbers, and for numerous other purposes. 

LITH'ARCrE, Syn. Semi-viteipied oxide 
OP LEAD; PLUMBI OXYDUM (Ph. L.), PLUMB} 
oxydum semi-tttreuh (Ph. D.), Litharge- ; 
rum (Ph. E.), L. The litharge of commerce 
is . semi-vitrified protoxide of lead, obtained; 
chiefiy by scraping off the drops that form; 
on the surface of melted lead exposed to a ,: * 
current of air (dross of lead ; plumbum ustum),- 
and heating it to a full red, to melt out any* ' 
undecomposed metal. The fused oxide, in! 
cooling, forms a yellow or reddish semi-crystal- 
line mass, which readily separates into scales i 
these, when ground, constitute the ‘powdered 
litharge’ of the shops. Litharge is alsojas** 
pared by exposing red lead to a hea^V®^ 
ciently high to fuse it, and ‘English/ thick; 

rVhf.ainnr? oo a i. /. 


, _ /tmoHoasra 

often called ‘ silver stone/ pissaxum — . 

Pur, “ Entirely, or almost en/ e last. %e 
in dilate nitric acid. This sol/ - 

; /olutign (Ohio- 
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eued by sulphuretted hydrogen. Potassa 
throws down a white precipitate, which is re- 
dissolved by adding the same in excess. I£ 
sulphate of soda be added to 100 grs. of this 
oxide dissolved in nitric acid, 135 grs. of sul- 
phate of lead is precipitated. 5 ' (Ph. L.) “ 50 
grs. dissolve entirely, and without effervescence, 
in 1| fi. oz. of pyroligneous acid, and the solu- 
tion precipitated by 53 grs. of phosphate of 
soda remains precipi table by more of the test. 55 
(Ph. E.) The solution in both acetic and nitric 
acid should be colourless. It is of great im- 
portance to the pharmaceutist to obtain pure 
litharge, as the slightest impurity will often 
colour and spoil his lead plaster (emp. plumbi), 
and solution of diacetate of lead (liq. plumbi 
DIACETATIS). 

Uses. Litharge is employed in pharmacy, to 
make plasters and several other preparations of 
lead; by painters as a f drier 5 for oils; and 
for various other purposes in the arts. 

Ohs . The litharge of commerce is distin- 
guished by its colour as litharge op g-old 
(lITHARGYRUM AUBI, L. aurium, l. chry- 
sitis), which is dark coloured and impure, and 
LITHARG-E OP SILVER (SIEVES STONE ; LI- 
THABG-YRUM ARGENTI, L. ARGENTEUM, L. AE- 
gyritis), which is purer, and paler coloured. 
The dark colour of the former is generally said 
to be owing to the presence of red lead. Fo- 
reign litharge generally contains copper and 
iron ; and, not unfrequently, a little silver 
and silica. These are readily detected by the 
usual tests. Iu grinding litharge, about 1 lb. 
of olive oil is usually added to each 1 cwt., to 
prevent dust. The best solvents of litharge 
are nitric acid and acetic acid. As it slowly 
absorbs the carbonic acid of the air, it gene- 
rally effervesces slightly when treated with 
acids, and this effervescence is stronger in 
proportion to its age. See Lead. 

LITH/IUM. Li. The metallic base of li- 
thia, first obtained by Sir H. Davy by exposing 
hydrate of lithium in contact with mercury 
to galvanic action, and decomposing the re- 
sulting amalgam by distillation. It is now ob- 
tained by fusing pure chloride of lithium in a 
unall, thick, porcelain crucible, and decompos- 
ig it while in a fused state by a current of 
#ectrieity. It is a white metal, like sodium, 
Very oxidizable, fusing at 356°, and having a 
sp. gr. of *59. It is the lightest metal known, 
jt belongs to the alkaline group, 5 of which 
fpotassium, sodium, caesium, and rubidium, 
are the other members. 

I Lithium forms salts analogous to those of 
ifsodium, but usually somewhat less soluble, 
ifthey can be distinguished from those of potas- 
* and sodium by the phosphate and carbo- 
ter.) (ping only sparingly soluble iu water, 
rate, antthose of barium, strontium, and cal- 
digest wit forming crystallisable and soluble 
This last hisulphuric acid and oxalic acid, — and 
LAUDANUM of magnesium, by the solution of 

4 (Hydrot exhibiting an alkaline reaction. 

i Utinum, they tinge the fiame of 


the blowpipe carmine red. The salts of lithium 
may generally be formed by dissolving the 
hydrate or carbonate in dilute acids. 

Lithium, Carbonate of. Li 2 C0 3 . Syn. Car- 
bonate OP LITHIA ; LlTHIJS CARBONAS (B. P.). 
Prep. To an aqueous solution of sulphate of 
lithium, add a strong solution of carbonate of 
ammonium, collect the precipitate, drain, and 
press, wash with a little rectified spirit, and 
dry. By dissolving it in boiling water, and 
slowly evaporating the solution, crystals may 
he obtained. 

Prop., fyc. It resembles carbonate of mag- 
nesium in appearance; is soluble in about 100 
parts of cold water, and in considerably less of 
boiling water, and is insoluble iu alcohol. The 
tests for its purity given in the B. P. are — in 
giving no precipitate with oxalate of calcium 
or lime water, and leaving, when 10 grains are 
neutralised with sulphuric acid and ignited, 
14*86 grains of dry sulphate. It has. been 
proposed by M. Lipowitz, Dr. Garrod, and 
others, as a solvent for uric acid calculi. Ac- 
cording to Biswanger, 1 part of carbonate of 
litbia in 120 parts of water takes up, at blood- 
heat, nearly 4 parts of uric acid. Mr. Alex- 
ander Ure recommends a dilute solution of this 
substance as an injection in lithic calculus, as 
it is a better solvent of uric acid than either 
borax or the alkaline carbonates. “ Of all the 
various menstrua hitherto recommended, none 
appear to promise more favourably than the 
carbonate of lithia. 55 £< If by means of in- 
jections 55 (of this solution) “ we can reduce a 
stone at the rate of a grain or more an hour, 
we shall not merely diminish the hulk of the 
calculus, but further loosen its cohesion, disin- 
tegrate it, so to speak, causing it to crumble 
down, and be washed away in the stream of 
urine. 55 (Mr A. Ure.)-— -Z>ose. 2 to 5 grs., 
twice or thrice a day; as an injection, 1 gr. to 
water, 1 fl. oz. 

Lithium, Citrate of, Li 3 C 6 H 5 0 7 . Syn. Li- 
THI.3E citras (B. P.). A white deliquescent 
amorphous powder, made by acting on 50 grains 
of lithium carbonate with 100 of citric acid, 
and is readily soluble in 2\ parts of water. 

Test, fyc. 20 grains burnt at a low red heat 
until white leave 10*6 grains' of carbonate of 
lithium. Its medical properties are similar to 
those of the carbonate. — Dose. 5 to 16 grains, 
largely diluted. 

Lithium, Oxide of. Li 2 0. Syn. Lit#ia. 
An alkaline earth found in petalite, &c.» and in 
small quantities in most mineral waters. 

Prep. Petalite (a silicate of aluminum 
and lithium) in powder mixed with twice 
its weight of fluor spar is Ideated with strong 
sulphuric acid as long as acid vapours are 
given off. The residue is treated with am- 
monia, boiled, and filtered, evaporated to dry- 
ness, and heated to redness. The readme con- 
sists of sulphate of lithium, frqm which the 
oxide is obtained by decomposing it with ace- 
tate of barium, filtering and hearing after 
having evaporated the -solution to' dryness. 
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This yields the so-called oxide, which is in 
reality the hydrate, LiHO, and is a white, non- 
volatile. soluble, caustic solid. The true oxide 
is a white powder decomposed by water forming 
the hydrate, and obtainable by igniting the 
metal in oxygen. 

Xiithia, Effervescing Solution of. Syn. Li- 
quor LITHIiE EFFERVESCED. Comp. Water 
charged with carbonic acid and holding in so- 
lution carbonate of lithium. — 10 fl. oz. contain 
5 grains of the carbonate. — Props. Colourless 
liquid, possessing powerful diuretic properties. 
—Use. Antilithic, for dissolving calculi of uric 
acid, — Dose . 5 to 10 fl. oz. 

LITHOGRAPHY . The art of tra cing letters, 
figures, and other designs, on stone, and trans- 
ferring them to paper by impression. Our 
notice of this beautiful and useful art must 
necessarily be brief. 

There are two methods of lithography in 
general use. In the one, a drawing is made 
on the stone with a lithographic crayon, or 
with lithographic ink ; in the other method, 
the design is made on lithographic paper, 
which, on being moistened and passed through 
the press, leaves its design on the surface of 
the stone, reversed. In either method, water 
acidulated with nitrous acid, oil of vitriol, 
or hydrochloric acid, is poured over the stone, 
and this, by removing the alkali from the chalk 
or ink, leaves the design'' on it in a permanent 
form, at the same time that it * etches’ away a 
portion of the lights, and renders the surface 
more absorbent of water. 

The process of lithographic printing is as 
follows : — Water is thrown over the stone, the 
roller charged with printing ink is passed 
over the surface, the paper is applied, and a 
cbpy is obtained by the action of the lithogra- 
phic press. The same process must be had 
recourse to for each copy. The nature of the 
stone is such that it retains with great tenacity 
the resinous and oily substances contained in 
the ink or crayon employed to form the design, 
and also absorbs water freely,* this, combined 
with the peculiar affinity between resinous and 
oily substances, and their mutual power of re- 
pelling water, occasions the ink on the print- 
ing roller to adhere to the design, and to leave 
untouched the lights. 

The stones are prepared for lithography by 
polishing in the ordinary way; the style of 
‘ for which they are intended determining 
the degree of labour bestowed upon them 
For crayon drawings, the surfcce should have 
a fine grain, but the finish of the stone must 
depend upon the desired softness of the in- 
tended drawing*, for writing or drawing on in 
mk, the surface must receive a higher polish 
and must be finished off with pumice-stone" 
and water 

The best lithographic stones are obtained 
from Solenhofen, near Munich, and from Pap- 
.penheim, on the banks of the Danube. The 
■ white lias which lies immediately under the 
blu^ near Bath, also yields good lithographic 


stones, and furnishes the principal portion oi 
those employed in this country. See Crayons, 
Ink, and Paper. 

LITHONTRYP'TICS. Syn. LithotrypticS; 
Lithonteyptica, L. Under this head are 
intended numerous substances (lithics ; li- 
thioa, L.) used to prevent the formation of 
urinary calculi, or to dissolve them when al- 
ready formed. Those employed with the 
former intention are more correctly termed 
antilithics (antilithica, L.), and those with 
the latter, lithontryptics, or lythonlytics 
(lithonteyptica, lithonlytica, L.). 

The following kre the principal substances 
included under this head by pharmacological 
writers : — Alkalies and their carbonates, ben- 
zoic acid, borax, carbonate of litbia, efferves- 
cing solution of lithia, carbonic acid, cinna- 
mic acid, diluents (generally), diuretics (gene- 
rally), juniper, malic acid, Malvern waters, 
mineral acids, nitrosaccharate of lead, opium, 
phosphate of soda, phosphoric acid, poppies, 
turpentines, uva ursi, vegetable acids, vege- 
table astringents, vegetable bitters, Vichy 
waters, wall pellitory, water (pure), 

LIT'MUS. Syn. Turnsole; Lachus, Lacca 
ozerulea, L. musiva, L. Musci, L. A blue sub- 
stance prepared by the united influence of water, 
air, ammonia, and either potassa or soda, 
from Rocella tinctorial , Lecctnora tariarecit or 
any of the other tinctorial lichens capable of 
yielding archil, by a process essentially similar 
to that adopted for the latter substance, except 
that chalk is generally used to form the paste, 
which is moulded into cakes and dried. 

Pur., Sfc. “ Soluble in both water and 
alcohol. Its blue colour is reddened by acids, 
and is restored by the addition of alkalies.” 
(Fn. L. 1836.) It is extensively used by the 
dyer as a red and crimson colouring matter, 
and by the chemist as a test for acids. See 
Archil, Cudbear, &c. 

LIVE-LONG. Digestive candy. See Can- 

LIVER. Syn. Hepae, L. A large abdo- 
minal viscus, the exclusive duty of which 
by physiologists to j 


be to secrete Me; but the secretion of sugar f 
tor combustion m the lungs or capillaries is ’ 
now said to be one of its chief duties. The 
hver is subject to several diseases, both func- 
tional and organic, among which inflammation 
(hepatitis) holds the most prominent place, 
i-he acute form of this disease is ushered in 
with pain in the region of the liver, with sick- 
ness, costiveness, and a strong, hard, and fre- 
quent pulse, with great pain about the clavicle 
and shoulders. There is cough, oppressed 
breathing, and often vomiting of bilions matter. 

, wine is scanty, and of a saffron-yellow 
colour, and the skin and eyes are also tinged 
yellow. The treatment consists chiefly in 
purging with salines accompanied with mer- 
curials the use of antimonials, and a blister 
applied oyer the region of the liver. Bitter 
tomes, as calumba, cascarilla, and 
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may afterwards be bad recourse to ; and if tbe ' 
patient resides in a hot climate a change to a 
temperate one should be made, if possible. 
Chronic hepatitis requires similar treatment, 
but of a less active character. The more usual 
causes of diseases of the liver, besides those 
common to the other viscera, are residence in 
a hot climate, and the excessive use of highly 
seasoned food and alcoholic liquors. 

Liv'er. Syn. Hepab, L. In chemistry and 
pharmacy, a term formerly applied to nume- 
rous substances, on account of their colour ; as 
liver of antimony (hepab antimonii), liver of 
sulphur (hepab sulphueiS), &c. 

HXIVTA'TIOIL The process of dissolving 
out or extracting the saline matter of bodies, 
more especially of ashes, the residua of distil- 
lations, &c., by means of ablution or digestion 
in water. The solution so obtained is called a 
4 lye/ c ley/ or 4 lixivitjm/ and the salts re- 
sulting from the evaporation of such solutions 
4 LIXIVIAL SALTS. 7 

LLA'MA. Syn. Guanaco ; Lama, L. A 
genus of animals of the family Bovidce and 
tribe Camelina . The llama is confined to South 
America, and may be regarded as the repre- 
sentative of the camel in the New World. The 
most important species are Lama vicugna (the 
vicuna) and L. Guanacus (the guanaco). The 
wool of llamas is woven into stuffs for ponchos, 
and made into cords, sacks, &c. See Alpaca. 

LOAD'STONE. Syn. Lodestone, Magnesian 
stoke, Magnetic ieonstone. Native magnetic 
oxide of iron (Pe 3 0 4 ). It is often found 
massive, frequently crystallised, and occasion- 
ally in beds of considerable thickness. Its 
colour varies from reddish-black to deep gray. 
Native magnets from Arabia, China, and Ben- 
gal, are commonly of a reddish colour, and are 
powerfully attractive. Those found in Ger- 
many and England have the colour of un- 
wrought iron ; those from Macedonia are more 
black and dull. 

LOAM- A native mixture of clay, sand, aud 
oxide of iron, with more or less chalk. Loamy 
soils are of this description. They are called 
heavy or light, according to the proportion of 
clay ; and sandy, calcareous, or gravelly, just as 
sand, gravel, or chalk, form a characteristic 
portion of them. 

LOBELIA. Syn. -Indian tobacco; Lo- 
belia (B. P., Ph. L. E. & D.), L. The flow- 
ering herb of Lobelia inflata 3 ' (B. P., Ph. L.), 
or bladder-podded lobelia. The herb has an 
unpleasant odour, and an acrid, burning, nau- 
seous taste, somewhat resembling that of to- 
bacco. In small doses (1 to 3 grs.), it is ex- 
pectorant and diaphoretic; in larger doses (5 
to 15 grs.), nauseant and emetic ; and in ex- 
cessive doses, poisonous. According to Dr. Pe- 
reira, its principal value is that of an anti-spas- 
modic. It has been highly recommended by 
Dr. Elliotson in spasmodic asthma. He com- 
mences with small doses, and gradually in- 
creases them, unless headache or nausea occurs. 
Others give a full dose at or before the com- 


mencement of the fit. It has been also tried in 
croup, hooping-cough, and other diseases of 
the respiratory organs, with variable effect. 

Lobelia is the panacea of Dr. Coffin, the 
author of the pretended system of medicine 
irreverently called ‘ Coffinism/ 

L0BEL1C ACID. The acid existing in de- 
coction of lobelia. It closely resembles gallic 
acid. It reddens litmus, and is precipitated by 
several metallic salts. 

LOBEL'INE. Syn. Lobelina, L. A light 
yellowish-brown oily substance, found by 
Calhoun of Philadelphia in Lobelia inflata. It 
is volatile, soluble in alcohol, ether, and water ; 
and in oil of turpentine, oU of almonds, and 
some other fixed oils ; with the acids it forms 
erystallisable salts, which are soluble. It may 
be obtained from tbe seeds by the action of 
alcohol acidulated with acetic acid, evapo- 
rating, treating with magnesia and then with 
ether, and again evaporating. 1 oz. of the seeds 
furnishes 2 grs. When perfectly pure, 1 gr. will 
kill a large dog. 

LOBSTERS. See Shell Pish. 

LOCK'SOY. Bice boiled to a paste and drawn 
into threads. Used to* thicken soups. It is 
imported from China. 

LOGWOOD. Syn . Campeachy wood; Kffi- 
MATOXYLUM (Ph. L. E. & D.), Rematoxyli 
lignum (B. P.), Lignum Campechense, L. 
Campechianum, L. ■The heart- wood of JSm- 
matoxylon Ccvmpeehianum , a native of the 
coast of Campeachy, hut now common in the 
West Indies and India. It is a valuable 
astringent, and its decoction, extract, and in- 
fusion, are useful remedies in chronic diarrhoea 
and dysentery, and in hemorrhages, &c. The 
extract is an efficient substitute for catechu 
and kino. 

Logwood i« extensively employed in dyeing 
and calico printing, for the production of reds, 
violets, purples, blacks, drabs, &c. It readily 
yields its colour both to spirit and boiling 
water. The colonring matter requires a large 
quantity of water to dissolve it, bnt when dis- 
solved can be concentrated to any degree by 
boiling down. The infusion is of a fine red, 

I turning on the purple or violet ; acids turn it 
on the yelldw, and alkalies deepen it. To 
stuffs mordanted with alnm, it gives various 
shades of violet and purple, according to 
the proportions of the materials. By using 
solution of tin as the mordant, various shades 
of red, lilac, and violet, may be obtained. 
The addition., of a little Brazil wood is com- 
monly made to brighten the red. With a 
mordant of sulphate or acetate of iron, it dyes 
black; and with the additjpn of a little sul- 
phate of copper, grays of various shades It 
is, however, chiefly employed, in conjunction 
with gall-nuts, for blacks, to which it imports 
a lustre and velvety appearance. &$k is 
usually turned through the cold decoction, 
but for wool the decoction is used either hot 
or boiling. Logwood is one ql the cheapest 
and most easily managed oftti&dye stuffs. It 
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is also used to make ink. See Hematoxylin, 
lire:, &c. 

LO'HOCH. See Linctus. 

LOB/ICA. A species of lute applied as a 
coating to chemical vessels before exposing 
them to the fire. Its application is called 
lorication. See Ltjte. 

LO'TION. Syn. Lotio, L. An external ap- 
plication, or wash, consisting of water holding 
in solution medicinal substances. Lotions may 
be prepared of any soluble medicaments that 
are capable of exerting their action by contact 
with the skin. Writers on pharmacology have 
arranged them in classes, as sedative, anodyne, 
stimulant, &c., according to their effects. Se- 
dative and refrigerant lotions are commonly 
employed to allay inflammation; — anodyne and 
narcotic lotions, to relieve pain; — stimulant 
lotions, to induce the [maturation of tumours. 
&c. ; — detergent lotions, to clean foul ulcers 
repellent and resolvent lotions, to discuss tu- 
mours, remove eruptions, &c.; — counter-irritant 
lotions, to excite a secondary morbid action, 
with the intention of relieving one already 
existing. Lotions are usually applied by wet- 
ting a piece of linen with them and keeping it 
on the part affected; or, in slight cases, by 
moistening the part with the fingers pre- 
viously dipped into them. Lotions are more 
agreeable if made with rose water, but are not 
thereby rendered more efficacious. In all cases, 
distilled water, or filtered soft water, is alone 
admissible as the solvent. 

As lotions are, in general, mere extempora- 
neous or magistral preparations, it will, of 
course, be only necessary here to give the for- 
mula for a few of those which are the most 
useful or the most frequently employed. These 
will serve as examples from which others may 
be prepared. As a general rule, the me- 
dium dose of any substance dissolved in a fluid 
ounce of distilled water, forms a lotion of the 
proper strength, under all ordinary circum- 
stances; or, what is the same thing, the me- 
aium dose in grains, taken in scruples, is suifi- 
J? 632 *' ^° r a suc ^ a lotion. Thus, 

the dose of sulphate of zinc is 1 to 3 grs., 

1 + 3 & 

therefore — = 2 grs., whfch is the pro- 


portion of sulphate of zinc, to be taken for 
j 02, or 40 grs. for 1 pint. Again, 

the^aose of bichloride of mercury is J to £ gr. ; 

therefore gr. ; or nearly f gr. per 


2 


fi. oz., and 8£ grs. per pint. In this method 
extreme or unusual doses, as, for instance, 
those of sulphate^ of zinc, as an emetic, in 
poisoning, &c„ are not taken into the calcu- 
lation. In all cases in which lotions are in- 
tended for extremely susceptible parts, it is 
proper to <hlute them with an equal bulk of 
When intended for eye- waters (col- 
ST& th % s ^ 0T ^d h e diluted with at least 3 
,to4 tunes their bulk of water. See Embbo- 
Liniment, &C, 


Lotion of Ac'etate of Ammo"nia. Syn. 
Lotio ammonl® acetatis, L. Prep. 1. 
Solution of acetate of ammonia, 1 part; water, 
2 parts. 

2. (Hosp. F.) Solution of acetate of am- 
monia, rectified spirit, and water, equal parts* 
Discutient and refrigerant. In ordinary in- 
flammations. 

Lotion of Ac'etate of Lead. Syn. Lotio 
plumbi ACETATIS, L. Prep. 1. (Collier) 
Acetate of lead, 1 dr. ; distilled water, 8 fl. oz. 
Sometimes a little vinegar is added. In ex- 
coriations, burns, sprains, contusions, Ac* See 
Solution oe Diac&tate oe Leah. 

2. Acetate of lead, 2 grs. ; distilled water, 
1 oz. (Ophthalmic Hospital.) 

Lotion of Ac'etate of Zinc. Syn. Lotio 
zinc i acetatis, L. Prep. 1. (Beral.) Acetate 
of zinc, 1^ dr.; water, 1 pint. Astringent; 
similar to lotion of sulphate of zinc. 

2. Acetate of zinc, 1 to 2 grs. ; water, 1 oz. 
An astringent collyrium in ophthalmia, and as 
injection in gonorrhoea after the acute stage 
has passed. Neither tincture nor wine of 
opium gives a precipitate with this lotion. 

Lotion, Acetic. Syn. Lotio aceti, L. 
Prep. L Vinegar, 1 part ; water, 2 or 3 parts. 
For bruises, contusions, &c., and as a general 
refrigerant application to sound parts, 

2. Vinegar, 1 fl, oz. ; cold water, ^ pint ; as 
a wash in chronic ophthalmia, &c. 

Lotion, Acid. See Lotions op Acetic, Ni- 
tbio, and Phosphoric Acid, &c. 

Lotion of Aconitine. Syn. Lotio aconi- 
tine, L. Prep. (Turnbull.) Aconitine, 8 grs. ; 
rectified spirit, 2 fl. oz. In neuralgia; applied 
by means of a small piece of sponge mounted 
at the end of a stick. It must never be em- 
ployed when the skin is broken or abraded; 
and it would be wise, in most cases, to dilute 
it with double its volume of proof spirit. 

Lotion, Al'kaline. Syn. Lotio alkalina, L. 
potass.® carbonatis, L. Prep. (P. Cod.) 
From salt of tartar, 1 oz. ; water, I pint. 
Stimulant and detergent. Diluted with an 
equal bulk of water, it forms an excellent cos- 
metic . wash to remove scurf from the hair. • 
Sometimes it is made with almond milk instead 
of water. 1 

Lotion of Al'um. Syn. Lotio aluminis, L. * s 
P rep. From alum, U dr.; distilled or rose 
water, 1 pint. Astringent. For sore gums, 
nipples, excoriations, &c. 

Lotion, Ammoni'acal. Syn. Lotio ammo* 
NI®, L. AioiONjACALis, L. Prep. L Liquor 
of ammonia, 3 fl. drs.; cold water; 5'fl.oz 
As a stimulant to indolent ulcers, and in cor- 
! tain skin diseases. 

2, (Swedianr.) Liquor of ammonia, spirit 
of thyme, and spirit of camphor, equal parts. 

In headaches; applied to the forehead and ' 
temples, and m other cases, as a counter- ■ 

tod nt * In most eases it3 8hom be ^ea di- r ; 

3 (Opiated-Dr. Erilaad.) Sal volatile. " 
31 fl. oz. ,• tincture of opium, * fLoz.; water. 
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4 fl. oz, Anodyne, stimulant, and resol- 
vent. 

Lotion, Antiphlogis'tic. Syn. Lotio anti- 
phlogistica, L. Prep. 1. (Copland.) Solu- 
tion of diacetate of lead, 3 fl. drs. ; solution of 
acetate of ammonia, 2 fl. oz. ; distilled water, 
1 pint. Refrigerant, sedative, and repellent. 
Used to allay inflammation, Ac. 

2. (A. T. Thomson.) Opium, 2 drs., dis- 
tilled vinegar, pint. Anodyne and refrige- 
rant ; in swelled joints, Ac. 

Lotion of Ar'nica. Syn. Lotio arnica, L. 
Prep. 1. Tincture of arnica, 1 fl. dr. ; rose 
water, 2£ fl. oz. In contusions, bruises, extra- 
vasations, Ac. 

2. (Niemann.) Arnica flowers, ^ oz. ; hot 
vinegar, 3 fl. oz. ; boiling water, 5 fL oz. ; in- 
fuse until cold, and strain. In acute hydro- 
cephalus ; or with water, q. s. to measure a 
pint, as a common lotion. 

Lotion, Arsenical. Syn. Lotio arsenicalis, 
L. aoidi arseniosi, L. Prep. 1. Arse- 
nious acid, 5 grs. ,* water, 1 pint. In psoriasis, 
Ac. 

2. (Compound — M. le Febre.) Arsenious 
acid, 8 grs. ; boiling water, 16 fl. oz. ; dissolve, 

* and add, of extract of hemlock, 1 oz.; solution 
of diacetate of lead, 3 fl, oz. ; tincture of 
opium, 1 fl. dr. Every morning, in cancer. 

Astringent Lotion. Syn. Lotio astrin- 
gkens, L. See Lotions op Alum, Sulphate 
op Zinc, Ac. 

Lotion, Barlow’s. Prep. From sulphuret of 
potassium (in powder), 3 drs. ; soap (sliced), 
f 1£ dr. ; lime water, 7£ fl. oz . ; proof spirit, 2 j 
: fl. oz. ; dissolve. In itch, ringworm, Ac. 

Lotion, Bateman’s. Prep. From bichloride 
of mercury, 2 grs. ; compound spirit of laven- 
I der, 1 fl. oz.; dissolve, and add of distilled 
water, 4 fl. oz. In obstinate cutaneous erup- 
tions, more especially those of a papular cha- 
racter. 

Lotion of Belladonna. Syn. Lotio bella- 
donna, L. Prep. (Graefe.) Extract of bel- 
ladonna, i dr. ; dilute solution of diacetate of 
lead, ,§ pint. Applied to tumours and glan- 
dular enlargements. 

Lotion of Benzoin. Lotio benzoini. Tinc- 
ture of benzoin, 1 ; rose water, 40. A nice 
lotion to protect the face from the heat of the 
sun. 

Lotion of Bichlo // ride of Mercury. Syn. 
Lotio hydrargyri bichloridi, L. h. chlo- 
eidi corrosive, L. Prep . 1. Corrosive sub- 
limate, 6 to 10 grs. ; distilled water, 1 pint. 
The addition of 5 or 6 grs. of hydrochlorate of 
ammonia, or as many drops of hydrochloric 
acid, increases the solvent action of the water, 
and renders the preparation less liable to 
change. Some persons dissolve the sublimate 
in 1 or 2 fl. drs. of rectified spirit before adding 
it to the water; but this is unnecessary. In ob- 
stinate eruptions, glandular swelling, obstinate 
sores, Ac. ; also as an injection. 

2. (Good.) Corrosive sublimate, 1 dr. ; sal 
ammoniac, 2 drs. ; nitre, 4 drs. ; water, 6 fl. 
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oz. ; dissolve. In itch, Ac. For use, it should 
he diluted with about 3 times its bulk of 
water. 

3. (Lotio hydrargyri amygdalina— St. 
B. Hosp.) Blanched hitter almonds, 1 oz. ; 
water, 1 pint ; make an emulsion, and add of 
bichloride of mercury (dissolved in a little 
rectified spirit), 10 grs. This resembles Gow- 
land’s lotion, and may he used for it. 

Lotion of Bismuth. Lotio Bismuthi. Ni- 


trate of bismuth, 6 grs. ; corrosive‘Sublimate, & 
gr. ; spirits of camphor, 1£ minim ; water, 1 
oz. A soothing lotion in chronic skin affec- 
tions. 

Lotion, Black. See Mebcubial Lotion. 

Lotion of Bo^rax. Syn. Lotio boeacis, L. 
boeaoioa, L. Prep. 1. (Dr. Abercrombie.) 
Borax, 2£ drs. ; distilled vinegar, £ pint. In 
ringworm. 

2. (Copland.) Borax (in powder), 1 dr.; 
rose water and orange-flower water, of each, 
3 fl. oz.; dissolve. A fragrant and effective 
application to sore gums, sore nipples, exco- 
riations, Ac. 

3. (Dr. Johnson.) Borax, 2 drs.; precipi- 
tated chalk, 1 oz. ; rose water and rectified 
spirit, of each, 3 oz. For sore nipples. 

4. (Dr. Meigs.) Borax, $ oz. ; sulphate of 
morphia, 6 grs.; rose water, 8 fl. oz. To 
allay itching and irritation, especially pruritus 
vulvm. 

5. Borax, 1 ; rose water, 24. Cosmetic. 

Lotion, Bro'mine. Syn. Lotio brominii, 

L. Prep. (Dr. Glover.) Bromine, 1 dr.; 
water, 1 pint. As an application to scrofulous 
ulcers. 

Lotion for Burns. See Liniment. 

Lotion, Camphora'ted. See Evaporating 
Lotion. 

Lotion of Gap'sicum. Syn. Lotio capsici, 
L. Prep. (Griffith.) Tinctures of capsicum 
and camphor, of each, 4 fl. oz. ; liquor of am- 
monia, 2 9. oz. A powerful rubefacient and 
counter-irritant. 

Lotion of Carbonate of So'da. Syn. Lotio 
soda carbonatis, L. Prep. From carbonate 
of soda, \ oz. ; water, 1 pint. To allay itching 
and irritation. See Alkaline Lotion. 

Lotion of Cher'ry Laurel. Syn. Lotio 
lauro-cerasi, L. Prep. 1. Cherry-laurel 
water (distilled), 1| fl. oz.; distilled, water, 
| pint. Anodyne; useful to allay irritation, 
Ac. Some persons with delicate skin employ 
it as a wash after shaving. 

2. Cherry-laurel water (distilled), 4 oz.; 
rectified spirit and ether, of each, 1 fl. oz.; 
extract of belladonna, 2 drs. ; agitate well toge- 
ther in the cold. An excellent application in 
neuralgia, painful tumours, Ac. 

Lotion for Chilblains. See Chilblain, Li- 


roiENT, Ac. , 

Lotion of Chlo'hrate of Soda. Syn. Lotio 
soda CHLORATIS, L. Prep. (Darling.) Chlo- 
rate of soda, 5 drs.; water, } pinfc, ; In pru- 
ritus, Ac. ’ 1 


Lotion of Chlo^ride of 


■ Lotio 
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ammonii chloridi. Chloride of ammonium, 
1 oz . ; rectified spirit, 1 oz, ; water, 10 oz. To 
this vinegar is sometimes added. Used as a 
dressing for bruises. See also Lotion op 
Hydro chlorate op Ammonia. 

Lotion of Chlo // ride of Lead. Syn. Lotio 
plumbi chloridi, L. Prep. (Tuson.) Chlo- 
ride of lead, 1 dr. ; hot distilled water, 1 pint ; 
dissolve. In cancerous ulcerations, painful 
neuralgic tumours, &c. 

Lotion of- Chloride of Tin. Syn. Lotio 
stanni CHLORIDI, L. Prep. (Nauche.) Chlo- 
ride of tin, 1 gr. ; distilled water, 2 to 3 fl. oz. 
In cancerous ulcerations. 

Lotion of Chloride of Zinc. Syn. Lotio 
zinci chloridi, L. JPrep. 1. Chloride of 
zinc, 10 grs. (or solution, \ fl. dr.) ; water, 1 
pint. As a disinfectant and preventive lotion. 

2. (Voght.) Chloride of zinc, 8 grs. ; extract 
of aloes, 40 grs. ; distilled water, 4 fl. oz. In 
atonic and foul ulcers. 

Lotion, Chlorinated, Syn. Lotio chlo- 
rinata, L. Prep. 1. (Lotio calcis chlo- 
rinate.) — a. From chloride of lime, 3 drs. ; 
water, 1 pint; agitate together for some time, 
and strain through muslin. 

b. (Derbeims.) Chloride of lime, 1 oz. ; 
water, 1 quart ; triturate and filter. 

2. (Lotio sotoE chlorinate.) From chlo- 
ride of soda, as the last. They arc both ex- 
cellent washes for foul ulcers, the itch, &c. ; 
and, when diluted, for the teeth, to sweeten 
the breath, remove the smell of tobacco smoke, 
to prevent infection, and for various purposes, j 
When intended for application to very tender 
or abraded surfaces, they must be largely j 
diluted with water. 

Lotion of Chloroform. Syn. Lotio chlo- 
ropormi, L. JPrep. Chloroform (pure), 11 
fl. oz. ; rectified spirit and cold (^stilled water, 
of each, 1 pint. Anodyne. A piece of oiled 
silk should be laid over the rag to prevent 
evaporation. The lotion made with water, as 
commonly prescribed, is inert. 

Lotion for Corns. See Corn. 

Lotion of Cre'asote. Syn, Lotio creasoti, 
L. Prep. 1. Creasote, 2 fi. drs. ; liquor of 
pptassa, 3 fl. drs. ; water, f pint. 

2. Creasote, 3 fl. drs.; vinegar and water, 
of each, & pint. In burns, itch, phagedenic 
ulcerations, ringworm, chancre, &c. 

Lotion of Cy'anide of Potassium. Syn. 
Lotio potassi cyanidi, L. Prep. 1. (Caze- 
nave.) Cyanide of potassium, 10 grs.; emul- 
sion of bitter almonds, 6 fl. oz. In chronic 
eruptions and other cases attended with much 
itching or irritation, 

2, (Foy.) Cyanide of potassium, 8 grs. ; dis- 
tilled water, 1 n. oz. In neuralgia, acute 
rheumatism, &e.; applied by means of com- 
presses of linen. Both the above are poisonous 
if swallowed. 

Lotion of Delphinine. Syn. Lotio dbl- 
PHINIE, Embrocatio D., L, JPrep. (Dr. 

' ,!fnrnbull.) Delphinine, 20 to 80 gm ; rectified 
1 VM as lotion op ybratria. 


Lotion of Diac'etate of Lead. Syn. Gou- 
lard's lotion ; Lotio plumbi diaoitatis, 
L. The dilute liquor of diacetate of lead 
(liq. plumbi diacetatis dilutus— P h. L.), 
See Solution. Also Solution of subacetate of 
lead (B. P.), 3 minims, with 7 minims to 1 
oz. water. 

Lotion, Evap'orating. Syn. Lotio evapo- 
RANS, L. VAPOBANS, L. SPIRITUS DILUTI, L. 
Prep. 1. (Copland.) Sulphuric ether, rectified 
spirit, and solution of acetate of ammonia, of 
each, 11 A* oz. ; rose water, 31 fl. oz. 

2. (Guy's Hosp.) Rectified spirit, 1 part ; 
water, 5 parts. • 

3. (Erasmus Wilson.) Rectified spirit, 1 
part ; water, 4 to 6 parts. 

4. (Camphorated — Ware.) Camphor, 1 
dr. ; elder flowers, -J oz. ; rectified spirit, 4 oz, ; 
digest 24 hours, and strain. 

Obs. The above are soothing and refrigerant, 
if allowed to evaporate by free exposure; 
stimulant, if the evaporation is prevented by 
covering the part with the hand, or a piece of 
oiled silk. They are useful applications in 
nervous headaches, restlessness, itching and 
irritability of the skin, &c. <f A little rose 
water added to the simple water makes an 
agreeable addition, and sometimes camphor 
water (julep), or a little Goulard's extract, 
may be deemed advantageous, when a greater 
degree of calming effect is required." (Eras. 
Wilson.) Eau de Cologne, diluted with an 
equal quantity of water, is often used as an 
evaporating lotion. 

Lotion of Gall-nuts. Syn. Lotio galle, L. 
Prep. From gall-nuts (bruised), 1 oz. ; boilings 
water, 1 pint; infuse until cold, and strain. 
Astringent. An excellent application to sore 
nipples, or to strengthen them before suck- 
ling ; spirit of wine, 3 fl. oz., may be advan- 
tageously added to the cold infusion, and a 
like portion of water omitted. See Decoction. 

Lotion of Crlyc'erin. Syn. Lotio gly- 
CERINI, L. GLYCERIN!®, L. Prep. 1. Gly- 
cerin, 1 oz. ; water, 1 pint. To allay itching, 
and remove dryness, &c., in various skin dis- 
eases ; also in chaps of the nipples, lips, and 
hands. For the latter purpose the addition of 
2 to 3 drs. of borax is recommended by some 
writers. 

^ 2. Glycerin, 1 oz.; thick mucilage, 2 oz.; 
lime water, 7 oz. In burns, scalds, chaps, ex- 
coriations, &c. 

3, (Startin.) Glycerin, 1 oz,; extract of 
belladonna, 1 dr. ; soap liniment, 3 oz. ; tri- 
turate together. In bruises, sprains, and , 
swelled joints; gouty, neuralgic, and rheu- 
matic pains, &c. 

. 4 (Startin.) Trisnitrate of bismuth, J dr. ; 
tincture of foxglove and dilute nitric acid, of 
each, 1 fl. dr.; glycerin, 4 drs.* rose water, 
81 fi. oz. To allay the itching in prurigo, 
and some other skin diseases. 

Obs. Various lotions may be; prepared by 
&jt£ye substances in glv- 

'.''.V, r O-.v 
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Lotion, Goulard’s. See Lotion oe Diace- 
tate oe Lead. 

Lotion, Gout. Syn. Lotio antabtheitica, 
L. Prep. 1. Glycerin, 1 oz. ,* extract of 
belladonna, 3 drs. j veratrine, 10 grs., dissolved 
in rectified spirit, 2 fl. oz. ; mix, and further 
add of water, 17 fl. oz. It is poisonous if 
swallowed. 

2. (‘Scudamobe’s &. l.’) From camphor 
mixture, 9 fl. oz. ; rectified spirit, 3 fl. oz. 
The above are applied on rags or compresses, 
or are poured on the surface of poultices. 

Lotion, Gowland’s. This celebrated nostrum 
is prepared as follows: — Take of Jordan al- 
monds, 1 oz. ,* bitter almonds, oz. ; blanch 
them, and make an emulsion in soft water, 1 
pint; to this add of bichloride of mercury, 
15 grs., previously dissolved in rectified spirit, 2 
fl. drs., together with enough water to make the 
whole measure 1 pint, and put it into bottles. 

Obs. This preparation is chiefly used as a 
cosmetic to improve the complexion ; and also 
as a wash for obstinate eruptions and minor 
glandular swellings and indurations. As a 
beautifier of the complexion, it is employed by 
simply wetting the skin with it, either by 
means of the corner of a napkin or the fingers 
dipped into it, after which it is gently wiped 
off with a dry cloth. Dr. Paris represents this 
nostrum to contain ■§ dr. of corrosive subli- 
mate in every pint, which is not the case. 

Lotion, Granville’s Counter-irritant. See 
Liniment of Ammonia (Compound). 

Lotion, Hemlock. Syn. Lotii conii, L. 
Prep. (Mid. Hosp.) Extract of hemlock, 3 
drs.; opium, 1 dr.; hoiling water, 1 pint; 
digest until cold, and strain. Anodyne and 
resolvent ; in glandular enlargements, painful 
ulcers, cancer, indurations, rheumatism, neu- 
ralgia, &c. 

Lotion, Hooping Cough. (Struve’s). Lotio 
antipebtussica, L. JPrep. (Paris.) Potassio- 
tartrate of antimony, 1 dr. ; tincture of ean- 
tharides, 1 oz. ; water, 2 oz. This is a powerful 
counter-irritant, and should he used with cau- 
tion, as it is apt to induce a troublesome erup- 
tion on the parts to which it is frequently 
applied. 

Lotion of Hydrochlo'late of Ammonia. Syn. 
Lotio ammonia hydeoohloeatis, L. Prep. 
1. ( Weaeeb.) From sal ammoniac, 1 to 4 drs. ; 
water, 1 pint. As a wash in itch, ulcers, 
tender feet, swelled joints, &e. 

2. (Stbonoeb.) From sal ammoniac, 1 to 
2 oz. ; water, 1 pint. In contusions, chronic 
tumours, extravasations, chilblains, &e., when 
the skin is not broken. Both are stimulant 
and resolvent or discutient. Vinegar is often 
substituted for the whole or part of the water, 
and sometimes a fifth or sixth part of rectified 
spirit is added. See also Lotion oe Chlobide 
oe Ammonium. 

Lotion, Hydrochlo^ric. Syn. Lotio acidi 
HYDEOChlobioi, L. Prep. 1. Hydrochloric 
acid, 1 fl. oz.; water, 1 pint. In lepra, and 
several other skin diseases. 


2. (Foy.) Hydrochloric acid, 1 part ; water, 
16 parts. In chilblains, when the skin is un- 
broken. 

Lotion, Hydrocyanic. Syn* Lotio hydeo- 
CYANICI, L. ACIDI HYDKOOYANICI, L. Prep. 
1. (Magendie.) Medicinal hydrocyanic acid, 
1 to 2 fl. drs. ; lettuce water, 1 pint. In he- 
patic affections. 

2. (Sneider.) Medicinal acid. If fl. dr.; 
rectified spirit and water, of each, 6 fl. oz. 

3. (A. T. Thomson.) Medicinal acid and 
rectified spirit, of each, 2 fl. drs,; acetate of 
lead, 16 grs. ; distilled water, 7 § fl. oz. In im- 
petigo, &c. 

Obs. Lotions of prussic acid are employed 
to allay paiu and irritation in various chronic 
skin diseases, especially the scaly and itchy 
eruptions; and in cancer, &e., with variable 
success. See Hydeooyanic Acid. 

Lotion of Hyposulphite of Soda. Syn. Lotio 
S0DiE hyeosulphitis, L. Prep. (Startin.) 
Hyposulphite of soda and alum, of each, dr. ; 
eau de Cologne, § fl. oz. ; rose water, 7i* fl. oz. 
In the advanced stages of acne. 

Lotion of I'odide of Ar'senic and Mer'cury. 
Syn. Lotio absenici et hydbaegyei hy- 
dbiodatis, L. Prep. From Donovan’s solu- 
tion, 1 part; water, 9 parts. In lepra, 
psoriasis, and other scaly skin diseases. See 
Solution. 

Lotion of Iodide of Potas'sium. Syn. Lotio 
potassii iodidi, L. Prep. 1. From iodide of 
potassium, 1 to 2 drs.; water, 1 pint. In the 
usual cases in which ioduretted preparations 
are employed. 

2. (Dr. 0. Ward.) Iodide of potassium, 1 
dr. ; water, J pint. In itch. (See below.) 

Lotion of iodide of Zinc. Syn. Lotio zinci 
iodidi, L. Prep. (Boss.) Iodine, dr. ; zinc 
filings, 1 dr.^ water, 8 fl. oz. ; digest with heat 
until the liquid becomes coloured, then filter. 
In enlarged tonsils. 

Lotion of I'odine. Syn. Lotio iodinii, L. 
Prep. From iodine, 2 grs. ; rectified spirit, I fl. 
dr. ; dissolve, well agitate the solution with 
distilled water, 1 pint, and filter. An ex- 
cellent wash for scrofulous ulcers, and in 
chronic ophthalmia, cutaneous scrofula, and 
several chronic skin diseases, particularly in 
highly sensitive habits. 

Lotion, Compound, of Iodine. Syn. Lotio 
iodi oomp., L. Prep. I.' Iodide of potassium, 
SO grs. ; iodine, 60 grs. ; water, 1 oz. # 

2. (Cazenave.) Iodide of potassium and 
iodide of sulphur, of each, 1 dr, ; water, 1 pint. 
In itch ; either alone or diluted with an equal 
bulk of water. 

3. (Dauvergne.) Iodine, 3 drs.; iodide of 
potassium, 6 drs. ; water, 3 fl. oz. ; dissolve, and 
label the bottle No. 1. Sulphuret of potassium, 
4 oz. ; water, 8 fl. oz. ; dissolve. For use, a tea- 
spoonful of No. 1, and a tablO-spoonful of No. 
2, are to he added to about a pint of water. 
In itch, and several other skin diseases. 

4. (Lugol.) Iodine, 1 to 2 grs, ; iodide of 
potassium, 3 to 6 gxs. ; water, 1 pint. In scro- 
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fulous ophthalmia, fistulas, &c. ; and as a wash 
in numerous shin diseases. 

5. (Bighini.) Chloride of lime, 4 drs. ; water, 
2i fl. oz.; triturate together, filter into a 
stoppered bottle, and add of tincture of iodine, 
1 dr.^ With a pint of water, it forms an 
effective application in itch. 

. (Soubeiran.) Iodide of patassium, 1 oz. ; 
iodine, £ oz .; water, 6 oz.; dissolve. Used as 
iodine paint; also as a caustic to touch the 
surfaces of scrofulous ulcers, and the eyelids in 
scrofulous ophthalmia. 

7. Iodide of potassium, £ dr. ; iodine, 16 
grs. ; water, 1 pint. This is the common and 
best fonn of iodine lotion, but for certain 
purposes it is used much stronger. (See 
above.) v 

Lotion of Iron with Conium. Lotio eerei 
GEtk conig. Sulphate of iron, 8 grs. ; extract 
of conium, 8 grs.; water, 1 oz. 

Lotion, Itch. Syn. Lotio antipsorica, L. 
Prey. (Cazenave.) Sulphuret of potassium, 1 
ar.; soft soap, 2 drs. ; water, 8 fl. oz. ; dissolve. 
An excellent remedy for the itch. It leaves 
httle smell behind, and does not soil the linen. 
(See above.) 

Lotion, Kirkland's. See Lotion op Myrrh. 

Lotion of Lemon Juice. Syn. Lotio succi 
limonis, L. Prep. Prom the freshly ex- 
pressed juice of lemon, diluted with 4 or 5 
times its hulk of water. To render it more 
agreeable, rose water may be employed, or a 
few drops of eau de Cologne added. It is cool- 
ing and detergent, and forms an excellent ap- 
plication to foul ulcers, and to allay the itching 
in numerous cutaneous affections. ° 

Lotion of Lime Walter. Syn. Lotio calcis 
SPIRITuosa, L. Prep. (Ph. Chirur.) Eectified 
spirit, 4 oz. ; lime water, 8 fl. oz. See Evapo- 
rating Lotion (above). 

Lotion, Mammillary. Syn. Lotio balsami 
PERUVIAN! COMPOSITA, L. Prep. (Ivers: ) 
Balsam of Peru, 1 dr.; yolk of I egg; make 
an emulsion, and add of spirit of wild thyme, 

3 ^ 0Z ;./ 0r , 6 ? re ni PP les ? to he followed, 
whilst still wet, by a 'dusting 9 with a powder 
composed of Peruvian bark, 1 dr. ; gum arabic. 

Lotion, Mercurial. Prep. 1. (Black wash, 
BLACK LOTION, MlLB PHAGEBENIC L. ; LOTIO 
NIGRA (B.P.), L. HYBRABGYRI CINEREA, L. H 
NIGRA, L. H. CHLORIBr CUM OALOE, L. MER- 

curjaxis n., Aqua phageb®nica mitis, L ) 
r** ( KP -) , Prom calomel, 3 grs. ; lime water, 

I oz. ; well shaken together. % 

(Mid* Hosp.) To the last add of thick 
mucilage, 1 fl. oz. 

c. (Guy’s Hospital.) Prom calomel, 1 dr., 
tohrne water, 8 fl: oz. ’ 

Black wash is a favourite application to 1 

°h Sy ?M itic ? d scroW <«“ sores. 
Ihe bottle should be well shaken before the 
lotion is applied. 

2. Yellow wash, Y. lotion, Phagedenic 
M~ OTI ° ffAAVA, L. phageb®nica, Aqua p. 

HYBRARGYSI PLATA, L. H. jBICHLOBIBI 


cum calce, L.) — a. (B. P.) Corrosive subli- 
mate, 18 grs.* lime water, 10 oz.; well shaken 
together. 

b. (St. B. Hosp.) Corrosive sublimate, 20 
gi s. ; lime water, 6 fl, oz. Used as the last, 
but it is stronger and more active, from con- 
taining a little undecomposed bichloride. 

Lotion of Myrrh. Syn. Kieklanb's lotion ; 
Lotio myrrh®, L. Prep. 1. (Dr. Kirkland.) 
Tincture of myrrh and lime water, equal parts. 
In scorbutic ulcers and gums. 

2. (Compound; Lotio myrrh® compo- 
SITA, L. — Ph. Chirur.) Honey of roses and 
tincture of myrrl?, of each, 2 fl. drs. ; lime 
water, 2£ fl. oz. As No. 1 ; also used as a den- 
tifrice. 

Lotion of Ni'trate of Bis'muth. Syn. Lotio 
Bishuthi nitratis, L. Prep. (Cutan. Hosp.) 
Subnitrate or trisnitrate of bismuth, l- dr. ; 
corrosive sublimate, 12 grs. ; spirit of camphor" 

£ fl. dr.; water, 1 pint. In itch, and some 
other eruptions. 

Lotion of titrate of SiTver. Syn. Lotio 
argenti nitratis, L. Prep. 1. Nitrate of 
silver, 15 grs. ; nitric acid, 10 drops ; distilled 
water, £ pint. As a wash for indolent ulcers, 
sore legs, &c. 

2. (Jackson.) Nitrate of silver, 10 grs. • 
water, 1 fi oz. For bed-sores ; applied, at first! 
twice or thrice a day. 

3. (Schreider.) Nitrate of silver, £ dr • 
nitric acid, 10 drops ; water, 1£ fl. oz. In chil- 
blains, soft corns, &c. 

Lotion of Nitrate of Silver (Strong.) Lotio 
argenti nitratis portis. Nitrate of silver, 

60 grs. ; distilled water, 1 oz. 

Lotion, Etherial, of Nitrate of Sil'ver. Lotio 
argenti nitratis ®therea. Nitrate of 
silver, 20 grs.; distilled water, 1 dr.; spirit of 
nitrous ether, 1 oz. ^ 

Lotion of Ni'tre. Syn. Lotio potass® ni- 
tratis, L. Prep. 1, Nitre, 3 drs. ; vinegar, 

£ pint ; water, a p i n t. ' s ’ 

2. Nitre, 2 drs. ; sal ammoniac, 1 dr. ; vine- 
gar and water, of each, * pint. In 
contusions, extravasations, tender feetf chil- 
Muted With an equal hnlk of 
lt: 18 a P^alar application to ‘ black 

eyes. 

T 4 cid * s y n * Botio acibi, 

XT-/. 01351 ., 171 ™ 101 * L * Prep- L (Corner 
Nitric acid, £ fl. 0 z. ; water, 1 pint. In Wa 
and other scaly skin diseases. ^ r 

num Nitric . acid ’ 1 fl * dr * ^ lauda- 

Kelt J ^ * pint Por 

Lo'tion of Nitromnriat'ic Acid Svn T,n 
XIOK OF AQUA EE&IA. Prep. (Copland ) m 

tromnnatio aeid, 1 * dr., water, “t. In 
gangrene and mortification. 

vomos Syn - LoiI ° Ntids 

vmvnp. in' ^ re P- !• Alcoholic extract of nux 

dX Us £ rS ' ; r rect!fled s P M ta“d water, of 
ea T s 2 i fl ' ? z - , Io amaurosis. 

4 (Radius.) Alcoholic extract of M r 
aica.Sgra. j liqnsr, 0 f ammonia (stronger). 
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\ fi. oz. ; rectified spirit, 2 fi. oz. In paralysed 
limbs. 

Lotion of O'pium. Syn. Lotio opii, L. opi- 
Ata, L. Prep. 1. (Christison.) Opium, 40 grs. ; 
water, \ pint ; infuse, add to the filtered liquid 
a solution of sugar of lead, 40 grs., in water, 
i pint, and filter. 

2. (St. B, Hosp.) Opium, dr. ; boiling 
water, 1 pint; triturate and strain. Ano- 
dyne; the first is also refrigerant and dis- 
cutient. 

Lotion of Oxhide of Zinc. Syn. Lotio zinci 
OX YD I, L. Prep. 1. (Augustin.) Oxide of 
zinc, 1 dr. ; elder-flower water, 1-| fi. oz. In 
pustular erysipelas. 

2. (Hosp. F.) Oxide of zinc, ■§■ dr. ; muci- 
lage, 2 fi. drs. ; water, 6 fi. drs. As an astrin- 
gent and desiccant, in scrofulous eruptions, 
excoriations, moist chaps, &c. 

Lotion, Phagedenic. See Mercurial Lo- 
tion (above). 

Lotion of Phosphoric Acid. 8yn. Lotio 
acidi phosphorici, L. Prep. (Pereira.) Di- 
lute phosphoric acid (Ph. L.), 1 fi. oz. ; water, 

1 pint. In caries and fistula. 

Lotion of Potas'sa. See. Lotio potassa, 
L. Prep . From liquor of potassa, 1 fi. oz.; 
water, 1 pint. Detergent ; in scorbutic erup- 
tions, and foul ulcers, and to prevent infec- 
tion. 

Lotion of Potas'sio-tar'trate of An'timony. 
Syn. Lotio antimonialis, L. antimonii po- 
TASSIO-TAETEATIS, L. RUBEEACIENS, L. Prep. 
1. Tartar emetic, 1 dr. ; tincture of camphor, 

2 fi. drs. ; water, 1 pint. As a local stimulant. 
Diluted with twice or thrice its weight of water, 
it is employed as a collyrium in chronic oph- 
thalmia, and in specks on the cornea. 

2. (Sir Wm. Blizard.) Tartar emetic, 20 grs?; 
boiling water, 1 fi. oz. Used to cleanse foul 
ulcers, to repress fungous growths and warts, 
and in ring- worm, &c. 

3. (Pereira.) Tartar emetic, 1 dr. ; boiling 
water, 1-J- fi. oz. ; dissolve. Employed as a local 
irritant instead of the ointment. All the above 
are rubefacient and counter-irritant. See 
Antimony. 

Lotion of Quinine. Syn. Lotio quinjb, 
Embeooatio Q., L. Prep . From disulpbate 
of quinine, 1 dr. ; rectified spirit, 5 fi. oz. An- 
plied over the spine in intermittents. 

Lotion, Saponaceous. Syn. Lotio saponis, 
L. saponagea (Ph. L. 1746), L, Prep. From 
liquor of carbonate of potassa, £ oz. ; olive oil, 
4 oz.; rose water, 12 oz.; agitate together. 
Emollient ; chiefly as a cosmetic. 

Lotion, Saviard’s. Prep. (Foy.) Caustic 
potassa, 1 dr. ; camphor, 20 grs. ; sugar, X oz. ; 
water, 1 pint. As a wash for indolent ulcers. 

Lotion, Struve’s. See Hooping- Cough 
Lotion. 

Lotion of Sulphate of Copper. Syn. Lotio 
CUPEI STJLPHATIS, L. Prep. 1. Blue vitriol, 
1 dr. ; camphor julep, X pint. For phagedenic 
ulcers, and in itch, &e. 

•2. (Dr, Graves.) Sulphate of copper, 10 


grs. ; water, 1 fi. oz. In chilblains, ring-worm 

&c. 

3. (Lloyd.) Sulphate of copper, X oz,; 
water, 1 pint. In itch; either alone or di- 
luted. 

Lotion of Snrphate of Iron. Syn. Lotio 
perri sulphatis. Sulphate of iron, 2 grs. ; 
water, 1 oz. 

Lotion of Sulphate of Zinc. Syn. Lotio 
zinci suiphatis, L. Prep. 1. Sulphate of 
zinc, | dr.; water, 1 pint. Astringent; in 
some chronic skin diseases, as a wash for loose, 
flabby granulations, and for ulcers that dis- 
charge profusely, &c. 

2. (Collier.) Sulphate of zinc, 2 drs. ; water, 
1 pint. As a connter-irritant in pains of the 
joints, periosteum, old sprains, &c. 

Lotion of Tar. Syn. Lotio piois liquids, 
L. Prep. (Saunders.) Quicklime, 6 oz. ; water, 
2% pints ; slake, add of tar, 4 oz., and boil to 
one half. This liquid may be advantageously 
employed in various chronic skin diseases, 
especially those affecting the heads of children. 
See Infusion op Tab, &c. 

Lotion of Valerian. Syn. Lotio valerians, 
Embeooatio antihysteeica, E. emmena- 
goga, L. Prep. From tincture of valerian 
and proof spirit, equal parts. In hysteria, 
suppressions, &c. 

Lotion of Yera'trine. Syn. Lotio vera- 
trije, L. Prep. (Dr, Turnbull.) Veratrme, 
20 to 60 grs. ; rectified spirit, 2 oz. In gout, 
rheumatism, &c. It is extremely poisonous, 
and must only be used where the skin is sound, 
and then with great caution. 

Lotion of Ver'digris. Syn. Lotio jeru ginis, 
L. cupri citratis, L. Prep. From verdigris, 
3 drs. ; vinegar, £ pint ; water, J pint. As a 
wash for indolent scrofulous and venereal 
ulcers. 

Lotion of Vinegar. ( See Acetio Lotion 
(above). 

Lotion, Yellow, See Mercurial Lotion 
(above). 

LOZ'EUG-E, Syn. Troche; Trochiscus, 
Tabella, L. ; Tablette, Fr. A small cake, 
often medicated, consisting principally of pow- 
dered sugar, made into a mass with some glu- 
tinous liquid, without the aid of heat, and dried. 
The form given to lozenges (troches ; tabel- 
L2E, trochisci, tablettes) is generally that of 
a small round tablet or flattened cylinder; but 
originally they were exclusively made in the 
shape of a lozenge or rhomb, from which*cir- 
cura stance their familiar name is derived* Lo- 
zenges are distinguished from drops or pas- 
tilles by the non- employment of heat, in 
their preparation; and from pastes, by the 
latter being formed of vege&ble juice or pulp, 
and having a softer consistence. . , > , ’ 

In the preparation of lozenges the dry 
ingredients, separately reduced to a very fine 
powder, are first perfectly mixed together, and 
then beaten into a stiff paste wim the glu- 
tinous liquid employed to give themform ; the 
t mass is next rolled out to a derired thickness, 
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and cut into pieces of the proper sMpe by 
means of a small cylinder or punch“of steel or 
tin-plate, called a ‘lozenge-cutter/ * The newly 
formed lozenges are lastly dried by placing 
them on an inverted sieve or frame covered 
with paper in a dry, warm, and airy situation, 
and are frequently turned until they become 
bard and brittle, due care being taken to pre- 
serve them from dust and dirt. To prevent 
the mass adhering to the fingers and utensils 
during the process of manufacture, a little 
finely powdered starch, or a very little olive oil, 
scented with the same aromatic as that con- 
tained in the lozenges, may be used. Mucilage 
of gum arabic or of gum tragacanth, thin 
isinglass size, or the strained white of egg, are 
the substances usually employed to make the 
pulverulent materials adhere together. A 
strained decoction of Irish moss is now fre- 
quently used for the same purpose, for infe- 
rior qualities. The larger the proportion of 
gum which enters into the composition of 
lozenges, the slower they dissolve in the mouth ; 
hence powdered gum is frequently added to 
the other materials to increase their quality 
in [this respect, as well as to give additional 
solidity to those which, like chalk, for instance, 
are of a peculiarly dry or crumbly nature, 
fctareh and potato flour are often added to 
lozenge-masses in lieu of a portion of the su^ar, 
and even plaster of Paris is not unfrequently 
employed to give them weight ; frauds which 
are readily detected in the manner noticed 
under Gum: and Sugab. 

As a general rule, medicated lozenges 
should weigh from 8 to 10 grs. each, and a 
medium dose of their active ingredient should 
be distributed through the bulk of G to 8 of 
them, in which ease 3 to 5 of them may be 
safely taken as a dose, or sucked during the 
lapse of 3 or 4 hours. . This will he useful in 
the preparation of those for which no esta- 
blished proportions are given. In ‘sending 
out compounds of this class containing active 
medicaments, as morphia or opium, the retailer 
as well as the manufacturer should be careful 
that the quantity contained in each lozenge is 
plainly marked on the label. 

In lozenges intended for mouth cosmetics, 
or to perfume the breath, ambergris is gene- 
rally regarded as the most appropriate per- 
fume ; but ^ hard smokers frequently prefer 
clovps and cinnamon, and some ladies give the 
preference to roses, orange flowers, and orris 
or violets. 

Lozenges are coloured with the same stains 
as are used for liqueurs and sweetmeats. 

Lozenges, as well a3 all other similar articles 
ot confectionery, should he preserved in well- 
bottles, or jars, or in tin canisters, 
be perfectly excluded from the air and 

Lozenges, Absorbent, Teoohtsci aktacidi. 
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meg, J fl. dr. ; pass the mixture through a fine 
sieve, beat it up with mucilage, q. s., roll the 
mass into a thin sheet, and cut it into lo- 
zenges ; lastly, dry them by exposing them on 
a sheet of white paper to the air, out of con- 
tact with dust. 

2. As the last, hut substituting heavy car- 
bonate of magnesia, oz., for an equal weight 
of chalk. In diarrhoea, heartburn, acidity, 
&c. See Chalk Lozenges, Magnesia L., 
Soda L., &c. 

Lozenges, Aca'cia. See Gum Lozenges. 
Lozenges, Acidulated. Syn. Acidulated 

LEMON LOZENGES,' 1 TaBTAEIO ACID L. ; TE0- 
CHISCI ACIDI TAETAEICI (Ph. E.), L. Prep. 
Prom tartaric acid, 2 drs.; oil of lemon, 10 
drops ; white sngar, 8 oz. ; mucilage, q. s. to 
make a lozenge-mass. The same ingredients 
mixed with heat form acidulated or acid 
deops. Both are useful in coughs, hoarseness, 
sore throats, &c. See Cayenne Lozenges, 
Citbic Acid L., Bose L., &c. 

Lozenges, Alkaline. See Soda Lozenges, 
ichy L., &c. 

Lozenges, Al'um. Syn. Teochisci alu- 
minis, L. Each lozenge contains 1| gr. of 
alum. As an astringent. See Asteingent 
Lozenges. 

Lozenges, Aniseed. Syn. Teochisci anisi, 
L. Prep. Prom oil of aniseed, 1| fl. dr. ; finest 
white sugar, 1 lb. ; mucilage, q. s. Carmina- 
tive and stomachic. In colic, griping, &o. ; 
and as a pectoral. 

Lozenges, Anthelminlic. See Woem Loz- 
enges. 

Lozenges, Antimonial. Syn. Teochisci an- 
timoniales, Moesuli stibii Kunkelii, L. : 
Tablettes de Kunkel, Pr. Prep. (P. Cod.) 
Levigated sulphuret of antimony and car- 
damom seeds, of each, 1 oz. ; almonds (blanched), 
f oz- ; cinnamon, £ oz.; sugar, 13 oz. ; muci- 
lage of tragacanth, q. s.; to be divided into 
15-gr. lozenges. As an alterative. 

Lozenges, Aperient. Syn. Teochisci ape- 
bientes, L. Each lozenge contains 1 gr. each 
of calomel and scammony, and 2 grs. of ialap • 
or instead of the last, 1 gr. of jalapine. 2 
to 3 for a dose. 

Lozenges, Astringent Syn. Teochisci 
asteingentes, L. Each lozenge contains 11 
gr. of alum and 2 grs. of catechu. In spitting 
of blood, relaxed uvula, sore throat, &e. See 
Alum Lozenges. 

Lozenges, Bark. Syn. Teochisci cincho- 
3 k* Prep. (P. Cod.) Cinchona, 2 oz*; 
cinnamon, 2 drs.; white sugar, 14 oz.; muci- 
age of gum tragacanth, q, s. ; mix, anddivide 
mto 16-gr. lozenges. Tonic. 

Dawsoh’sxozetobs. 

:„ °^ 1 e f tract of bquoriee and gum arabic, of 
each, 1 3 oz.; sugar, 1? oz. It is both rolled 

cent ' TtV * f0n f d inio PSpeS- Deraul- 
cent, m tickling coughs, &c. 

Bicarbonate of Soda. Teochisci 
f D -? ^caebonatis. Bicarbonate of soda, in 
powder,, 3600 grs* <8£ oz.) ; refined sugar, 25 
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oz. ; gum acacia, in powder, 1 oz. ; mucilage, 
2 oz, ; distilled water, 1 oz, ; mix, and form in 
720 lozenges. Each lozenge contains 5 
grs, of bicarbonate of soda. — Dose. 1 to 6 . 
lozenges. 

lozenges, Bismuth. Syn. Teochisoi bis- 
MUthi, L. Prep. 1. (B. P.) Subnitrate of 
bismuth, 346 grs. ; carbonate of magnesia, 4 
oz. ; precipitated chalk, 6 oz. ; sugar, 29 oz. ; 
gum acacia, 1 oz. ; mucilage, 2 oz. ; rose water, 
a sufficiency; make 720 lozenges. Each 
lozenge contains 2 grains of subnitrate of bis- 
muth. — Dose. 1 to 6 lozenges. 

2! (Trousseau.) Each lozenge contains 1 
gr. of subnitrate of bismuth. Tonic and anti- 
spasmodic ; in chronic dyspepsia, gastrodynia, 
nausea, cramp of the stomach, &c. 

Lozenges, Black CuPrant. Teochisoi eibis 
Eig-ri, L. Prep. Erom inspissated juice of 
black currants and sugar, of each, in powder, 
1 lb. ; tartaric acid, £ oz. ; mucilage, q. s. Iu 
hoarseness, &e. 

Lozenges, Bo"rax. Sy?i. Teochisoi boea- 
Cis, L. Each lozenge contains 3 grs. of borax. 
One occasionally in aphthous sore mouth, sore 
throat, &c. 

Lozenges, Bromide of Ammonium. Each 
lozenge contains 2 grs. of bromide of ammo- 
nium. — Dose. 1 to 3 lozenges. 

Lozenges, Burnt Sponge. Syn. Teochisoi 
SPOHGiiE, T. S. UST2E, L. Prep. (P. Cod.) 
Burnt sponge, 4 oz. ; sugar, 12 oz. ; mucilage 
of tragacanth, q. s. ; divide into 12-gr. 
lozenges. In scrofula, glandular enlargements, 
&c. 

Lozenges, Caca'o. Syn. Teochisoi butybi 
cacao, L. Each lozenge contains l-3rd of its 
weight of pure cacao butter. In habitual con- 
stipation ; and in phthisis, scrofula, &c., instead 
of cod-liver oil; taken ad libitum . They are 
usually scented with roses. 

Lozenges, Caffeine. Syn. Teochisoi cae- 
EEira, I j. Each lozenge contains i gr. of 
caffeine and i gr. of citric acid. In hemicrania, 
hypochondriasis, &c. 

Lozenges, CaTomel. Syn. Worm lozenges ; 
Teochisoi cabomebahos, T. hydrarg-yei 
CHLORIDE L. Prep. (P. Cod.) Each lozenge 
contains 1 gr. of calomel. Alterative, &c. They 
afford a simple way of introducing mercury 
into the system. During their use, salt food 
and acid iiquors should be avoided. When 
given for worms, they should be followed, in a 
few hours, by a purge. 

Lozenges, Camphor. Syn. Teochisoi cam- 
phors, L. Each lozenge contains £ gr. of 
(finely powdered) camphor. They must be kept 
in a well-corked bottle, 

Lozenges, Carbonate of Lime. See Chalk 

LOZEYGES. 

Lozenges, Cat'ecku. Syn. CAOHOtr bozeeoes ; 
Teochisoi catechu (B. P.), T. be terra 
JaPONICA, L.; TABLETOPS BE CACHOTI, Pr. 
Prep. 1. (Ph. E. 1744.) Catechu, 2 oz. ; 
tragacanth, ■§ oz. ; white sugar, 12 oz.; rose 
water, q. s. 


2. (P. Cod.) Extract of catechu, 4 oz.; 
sugar, 16 oz.; mucilage of gum tragacanth, 
q. s. ; for 10-gr. lozenges. 

3. (TeO. CATECHU ET MAGHESL3E— • P. Cod.) 
Magnesia, 2 oz. ; powdered catechu, 1 oz.; 
sugar, 13 oz.; mucilage of gum tragacanth 
(made with cinnamon water), q. s. to mix. 

4. (Peepumeb.) See Cachott Aeomatis£ 
and Pastils. 

5. (B. P.) Pale catechu, in powder, 720 
grs. ; refined sugar, in powder, 25 oz. ; gum 
arabic, in powder, 1 oz. ; mucilage, 2 oz. ; dis- 
tilled water, a sufficiency; divide into 720 
lozenges. Each lozenge contains 1 gr. of 
catechu. — Dose. 1 to 3 lozenges. 

Ohs. All the above are taken in diarrhoea, 
in relaxation of the uvula, iu irritation of the 
larynx, and as cosmetics to fasten the teeth, 
and disguise a fetid breath. The one con- 
taining magnesia (No. 3) is also sucked iu 
dyspepsia, acidity, and heartburn. 

Lozenges, Cayenne'. Syn. Teochisoi cap- 
sioi, L. Flavoured with essence or tincture 
of capsicum or cayenne, with a very concen- 
trated Chili vinegar, or a little pure soluble 
cayenne pepper. 

2. (Acidulated.) To each lb., add of tar- 
taric acid, | oz. Both are used in dyspepsia, 
and to promote digestion and create an appe- 
tite. They have also been recommended in 
temporary deafness arising from exposure to 
cold. They are generally tinged of a light 
pink or red colour. 

Lozenges, Chalk. Syn. Heartburh boz- 
BNOTS ; TEOCHISOI GRETS (Ph. E.), T. CARBI- 
ALGtfCI, TABELBS CARDIABGIC2E, L. Prep. (Ph. 
E.) Prepared chalk, 4 oz. ; gum arabic, 1 oz. ; 
nutmeg, 1 dr.; white sugar, 6 oz.; rose or 
orange-flower water, q. s. Antacid and ab- 
sorbent. 3 or^4 sucked ad libitum ; in heart- 
burn, dyspepsia, diarrhoea, acidity of the sto- 
mach and bowels, &c. 

Lozenges, Char'coal. Syn. Teochisoi car- 
bonis, L. Prep. 1. (P. Cod.) Prepared 
charcoal, 4 oz. ; white sugar, 12 oz. ; mucilage, 
q. s. to mix. In diarrhoea, cholera, dyspepsia, 
&e. 

2. (Tbo. cabbohas CUM CHOOOBATi— -M. 
Chevallier.) Charcoal and white sugar, of 
each, 1 oz. ; chocolate, 3 oz. ; mucilage of gum 
tragacanth, q. s. to mix. Nutritious; used as 
the last. 

Lozenges, CMng’s Worm. Prep. 1. (Yel- 
low.) From saffron, £ oz.; boiling water, 1 
pint ; infuse, strain, add of calomel, 1 lb. ; 
powdered white sugar, 28 lbs. ; mix well, make 
I a mass with mucilage of tragacanth, and divide 
it into 7000 lozenges. Each lozenge contains 
1 gr. of calomel. * / 

2. (Browh.) From calomel, 7 oz. ; resinous 
extract of jalap, 3| lbs . ; white sugar, 10 lbs. ; 
mucilage of tragacanth, q. is.; mix, and divide 
into 6125 lozenges. Each lozenge contains 
| gr. of calomel and 3| grs. of resinous extract 
of jalap. „X to 6 of the yellow lozenges over 
night, as a vermifuge, followed, by a a equal 
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Sting 1 * ^ r ° Wn 0nGS nes ^ corning 
Lozenges, Chlo"rate ofPotassa. Sun. Tbo- 

CHISCI POTASS^ CHLOEATIS, L. Prep 1 

Each lozenge contains 1* gr. of chlorite of 
potassa. n phthisis, sore throat, &c. 6 to 12 
a day. 

qfiml^Vl C ^ lorat ? of P° tash - ™ powder, 
3600 gis. (8i oz.); refined sugar, in powder, 

25 oz. ; gum. acacia, m powder, 1 oz. ; muci- 
lage, 2 oz distilled water, 1 oz., or a suffi. 

ciency ; mu the powders, and add the muci- 

! s “ e ”l w er *0 form a proper mass : divide 
72 2 l0 if, enS f- ,? acil lozen S e contains 5 
&gfs. CU ° £ 1 to 6 

lozenges, Chloride of Ammonium. Each' 
lozenge contains 2 to 3 grs. of chloride of 

ffisr ™**&**^\£ 

Lozenges, Chlo"ride of Gold. 1. (Teochisoi 

TJr Each Joze 4 e coSn 

Agr. of neutral chloride of gold. 2 to 4 
daily; m scrofula, cancer, &c. 

2. (With soda; Tbochisci atoi et sodii 
CHLOEpi T SODII AUEO-OHIOEIDl! L - 
M ach , lozen ^ e stains T Vth gr. 
last! H ° r g0ld ‘ Two dai1 ^ as the 
Lozenges, Chloride of lime. Sun Teo 

L E1S Each A !; 0IS CHMEID . I > T - C - CHlOEIKATiE, 

.* Eacb lozenge contains £ gr. of drv chlo- 
wfthfr ir T1 ? eyare f 4ucntly tinged 

Wl! t ?.™ ine ; med t° sw eeteu the 
£p weft * teeth - The y do not 

co^^t 8 ’ 011 ^ 01846 - $*• Tbochiscicho- 

COLATiE, L. Prom vanilla chocolate messed 

1U T^i 66 * 81 ^” d w info pieoes whilst h P ot. 

Lozenges, Cmcho'na. Syn. Teochisoi enr 
Ohoh^jxteac^L. Each loJenge c 0 “ta n 
Ugr. of dry extract of bark. A little cinna 

s B ^r meg 58 often aaded - 

K AMOw?f ,C p' nam0n ' ^ THOCHISClm- 
namohi, L. I rom cinnamon (in fine powder) 

1 oz., or the essential oil, 1 a. dr, to each ft 

L 0 ZMKnv a Ca,Tam f lve and stomachic. Cassia 
Mzekoes are made in the same way, and are 
frequently substituted for them " 

™itT se3> Cit ' rata of Iron. Syn. Teoohisci 
JEEM citeatis, _L._ Each lozenge Sh 
Jp"; °f ammonio-dtrate of iron As a m ;iJ 
chiSybeato tonic. They are someH^f. ? 

.«» ^ P1 * of rsrxs 

Ac%r c S&t™L a i Cid - %»■ Teochisoi 
ad4 3 d” 6 “’ 4 ( p - Cod-) Citric 

** sugar, Jo oz. ; essence of lemon 
16 drops ; mucilage of trmmft „ „ . * 

***d divide into 12 -gr. hum ™ * ' S ‘ ; 


Lozenges, Clove. Teochisoi caeyo- 
ehilli, L. Erom cloves (powdered along with 
sugar), 2 oz., or essential oil, 1 fl. dr., to each 
ih. of sugar. They are frequently coloured. 
Carminative and stomachic,* also used as a 
restorative after fatigue, added to chocolate 
to improve its flavour, and sucked to sweeten 
the breath. 

Lozenges, Cough. Syn. Pectoeal lozenges 
pulmonic l.,* Teochisoi anticatabehales’ 
Ji. Prep. 1 . (Black-currant lozenge-mass, 1 
lb. ; ipecacuanha (in very fine powder, 2 drs. 
for 12-gr. lozenges. 

2. To the last add of powdered opium and 
camphor, 1£ dr. 1 

li fl dr eifter No ' 1 or 2 add of oil °f aniseed, 

4. (Tabiettesde Teonchiu.) From pow- 
dered gum arahic, 8 oz.; oil of aniseed! 16 

ne™^! 6 ^ 0 * ° f ° pium> 12 grs - J kermes mi- 
nei al, 1 dr. ; pure extract of liquorice, 2 oz. • 

arahic (powdered), 1 oz. ; starch; 2 oz. ; sulT, 
lozenges.’ ’ 9< S- 5 a “ d divide into *4r. 

Tint ^nf T- aiM i gr - of laotnca - 
4 ¥ / r * Powdered ipecacuanha, and ^ 

of powdered squills, together with §rd of Yhfr 

we ^ ht of pure extract of liquorice. 

o render the above serviceable in 

^ arseness > &c - ? the bowels should be 

a flht n JL° Pe S W l th , S ° me mlld a P erien ^ «®a 

qfi^w* d r adoptedj with abstinence from 

Ieecach^^L r &C See Emetihe Loz ®q.es, 

Tbochisci CEO- 

OHis, L. p re _p. (Soubeiran.) Croton oil 5 
drops; powdered starch 40 gri; whites^ 

J- ar. ; chocolate, 2 drs.; divide into qn 

102 tZ S / S; 5 £1^ & ener aUy prove cathartic. 
Lozenges Cnhebme. Syn. Teochisoi chee- 

extrict of cufebs, of 'ea^’oz. f oHJ 

JSMfiSSS^isa 

tt onr“ gJr - fa gleet, & e f and ft a&c! 
and fane^ L!wo“ embr o neS of the th wat 

tyioL ? Lablonye orders them to he 

pi, - 1 “*™” 1 -a « j4- 

balsam of tolu, f gr i ^mix and^ b % 2 ^ rS * ; 

Of liquorice, 1 oz.f ^np^i^ f . 6xtraefc 

One ofthese^allowed^to meft 

lozenges’ ^Wfiw 8 ® V J CHT Eozw ®K- 

Lozenges, Oingee r * n T J^ $e ^ hij;ba:e;b 
& e , 5 L., Digesxiye Candy, , 
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of poppies, 2 oz. ; powdered tragacanth, 4 oz. ; 
sugar, 10 oz. ; rose water, q. s. to form a 
lozenge mass. 

Lozenges, Em'etine. Syn. Trochisci eme- 
tina, L. Prep. (Magendie.) — 1. Erom im- 
pure or coloured emetine, 32 grs. (or pure eme- 
tine, 8 grs.) ; white sugar, 2 oz. ,* mucilage, q. 
s. to mix; divide into 64 lozenges. Emetic. 
— Pose. 1 for a child, and 4 for an adult. 
They are generally tinged of a pink colour 
with carmine. 

2. Erom impure or coloured emetine, 32 grs. 
(or pure emetine, 8 grs.) ; sugar, 4 oz. ; muci- 
lage, q. s. ; divide inio 256* lozenges. Pecto- 
ral. 1 every hour, or of fcener, for an adult. 
The last are intended to take the place of ipe- 
cacuanha lozenges, hut are rather stronger. 

Lozenges, Eschar ot'ic. Syn. Trochisci es- 
CHAROTICI, L. Prep. (P. Cod.) Corrosive 
•sublimate, 2 drs. ; starch, 4 drs. ; mucilage of 
tragacanth, q. s. ; mix, and divide into 3-gr. 
oat-shaped grannies. For external use only. 
See Caustic (Zinc). 

Lozenges, Eerrocy'anide of Iron. Syn. Tro- 

CHISCI EERRI EERROCYANILI, T. CARULEI, L. 
Each lozenge contains 1 £ gr. of pure Prussian 
blue. Alterative, febrifuge, and tonic; in 
epilepsy, interm ittents, diseases of the gan- 
glionic system, &c. 

Lozenges, Eruit. Prep. Erom juice of black 
currants (boiled to the consistence of an 
extract), 1 lb. ; juice of red currants (similarly 
treated), lb. ; powdered gum tragacanth, i 
lb. ; sugar, 3 lbs. ; raspberry syrup, q. s. ; pear 
essence, a few drops. Resemble black currant 
lozenges, but are more agreeable. 

Lozenges, Gar an a'. See Paullinia Loz- 
enges. 

Lozenges, Gin'ger. Syn. Trochisci zing?-- 
beris, L. Prep. Erom the best unbleached 
Jamaica ginger and gum arabic, of each, in 
very fme powder, 1& oz. ; double refined lump 
sugar, 1 lb. ; rose water (tinged with saffron), 
q. s. A still finer quality may be made by 
using an equivalent proportion of essence of 
ginger, instead of the powder. Inferior quali- 
ties are prepared with coarser sugar, to which 
some starch is often added. Ginger lozenges 
are carminative and stomachic, and are useful 
in flatulency, loss of appetite, dyspepsia, &c. 

Lozenges, Gold, S/p.. Trochisci atm, L. 
Each lozenge contains gr. of pul\ Grulent gold. 

Lozenges, Gum. Syn. Trochisci acacia 
(Ph. E.), T. gummi arabtci, T. c ummosi. L. 
Prep. I. (Ph. E.) Gum arable, 4 07. ; -t a roll, 
1 oz. ; white sugar, 12 oz. ; (all in very line 
powder ;) rose water, q. s. 

2. (P. Cod.) Gum-arabic, 1 lb.; sugar, 3 
lbs.; orange-flower water, 2 fl, oz. 

3. (Transparent) Prom the same materials, 
but employing a gentle heat. Demulcent; 
used to allay tickling coughs. 

Lozenges, Gum Tragacanth. Syn. TRO- 
CHISCI TRAGACANTHA, T. GUMMI T., L. Prep. 
(Ph* E. 1744.) Compound powder of tragacanth, 
3 oz, ; sugar, 12 oz. ; rose water, 4 fl, oz. Re- 


semble the last, hut are more durable in the 
mouth. 

Lozenges, Heartburn. See Chalk Loz- 
enges, &c. 

Lozenges, Iceland Moss. Syn. Trochisci 
lichenis, L. (P. Cod.) Contain half their 
weight of dried and powdered lichen jelly. 
Resemble gum lozenges. 

Lozenges, Indian Hemp. Syn . Trochisci 
cannabis, T. c. Indict, L. (Ebriard.) Each 
lozenge contains ^ gr. of extract of Indian 
hemp. 

Lozenges, Xb&ide of Iron. Syn . Trochisci 
eerri iodidi, L. Each ldzenge contains f 
gr. of dry iodide of iron. 12 to 20 daily ; in 
amenorrhoea, chlorosis, scrofulous debility, &c. 
They are generally flavoured with a little nut- 
meg or cinnamon. 

Lozenges, Iodide of Potassium. Syn. Tro- 
chisci potassii iolili, L. Each lozenge 
contains I gr. of iodide of potassium, flavoured 
with nutmeg or cinnamon. 10 to 15 daily ; in 
scrofula, indurations, &c. One of the best 
ways of taking iodide of potassium. 

Lozenges, IpeeacuanTta. Syn. Trochisci 
ipecacuanha, L. Prep. 1. (P. Cod., Hamb. 
do., and Ph. IJ. S.) Each lozenge contains ;i 
gr. of ipecacuanha. 

2. (Teo. ipecac, cum camphora.) Each 
lozenge contains i gr. of camphor, and i gr. 
of ipecacuanha. 

3. (Tro. ipecac, cum chocolata — P. Cod.) 
Each lozenge contains 1 gr. of ipecacuanha, and 
12 grs. of chocolate a la mnille , The above are 
pectoral and expectorant, and are very useful in 
tickling and chronic coughs, hoarseness, Ac. 

Lozenges, Ipecacuanha and Morphia, Syn. 
Trochisci ipecacuanha et Morphia. (B.P.) 
Each lozenge contains T V gr. ipecacuanha and 
gr. hydrochlorate morphia. — Pose. 1 to 6 
lozenges. See Morphia and Ipecacuanha 
Lozenges. 

Lozenges, Tron. Syn. Trochisci perri, T. 
chalybeatIjL. 1. Each lozenge contains 1 gr* 
of Quevenne's iron. See Lozenges, Rebucel 
Iron, p 724. 

| 2. (Tro, eerri carbonatis.) Each lozenge 

contains 1| gr. of saccharine carbonate of iron* 
They are both* mild and excellent chalybeates. 
See "Steel Lozenges. 

Lozenges, JVjube. See Jujube Paste. 

: Lozenges, Ker'mes Mineral. Syn. Trochisci 
kermetis, L. Prep. 1. (P. Cod.) Ijjich 
' lozenge contains £ gr. of kermes mineral, and 
about |- gr. of gum, made up with sugar and 
' orange-flower water. Diaphoretic ana expec- 
torant. 

2. (Compound.) As the last, but with the 
addition of £ gr. of opium, £*gr, of squills, and 
£ gr. of ipecacuauha. Anodyne and expec- 
torant ; both are very useful in catarrhs. 

Lozenges, Lactate of Iron. Syn * Trochisci 
eerri lac tatis, L. Prep. (Cap.), Each 
lozenge contains 1 gr. of lactate of ifom Tonic* 
Useful in debility, accompanied with a diseased 
state of the organs of digestion* ’ , 

46 
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Lozenges, Lac'tie Acid. Si/n. * Tnocmsci 
acidi xactici, L. Each lozenge contains 1 
gr. at lactic acid to about 12 grs. of sugar. 
Ihey are best flavoured with vanilla or nutme°\ 
In dyspepsia, &c., especially in gouty subjects. 
Those prepared by Magendie’s formula ‘contain 
a larger proportion of acid, but are much too 
sour lor frequent use. 

Lozenges, Lactuca"rium. Sun. Trochisci 

Ifrft? 11 ’ ^ P '^ ( Pb ' E -) Prepared 
. 1 ^ctucarxum m the same manner as the 
opium lozenges, Ph. E. Each of these lozenges 
contains from * to f gr. of lactucarium. aSo- 

cou4s an & c demUlC€nt ‘ Used t0 allay ticMin g* 

vA™x?f S V La T aer - S ^ n - Teoohisci x,a- 
L ; Fr °® f «• dr. of Mitcham oil 

red with v t °- 1 ea i°^ lb ‘ of su = ar ’ an<i tin ged 
red with liquid late or carmine; or violet, 

, , with litums or indigo. Used chiefly to scent 
dcfidenfi odom- 6 * ^ " 8 generally 

T TKOCHTSOI IIMO.VIS, 

T. hmonum, L. Prep. 1. Prom 1* fl. dr. of 

white °f<l°nble refined 

* Acid Lotos' 10 See CimcandTAMABio 
,, 0is - Lemon lozenges and drops are a^ree- 
arc°ofteni“ eatS ’ fff oso that are acidufated 
i ? n cou'L Z US ti *? P I omotG expectoration 
dmn, £ ’ ,, , The last are also made into 
UalmZrl™ hxen Z es > "Leu they form tho 
C % T LEM , 01f DE0PS ’ of tte shops. 

1 ro made of citric ac; d are by for 

the most wholesome. Both lemon lozenges and 

X” 52? ” k - d *“> < 

Syn - LbOCJIISCI iac- 
flnfr.fr P - P ' Ermn extract of lettuce, ex- 
of Lqaorice,gum,and sugar, equal parts 
AnMyue and demulcent; in obstbLe £ugh 
*• 

bkotT 863 ’ See ICEM1 ’ D Mosa Loz- 

TEOonrlff , if, qWlC ° 1 ^BMOCWMaoWM, 

SKsTi” “ a s ?” T i:h ' “ f< ** «»■ 

cvimnr-,1- ft' 1 °?’ 5 dissolve iii water, q. s.; 

paste, and form into lozenges 
Icctoral and demulcent. Useful fo alhv 

2 ant l remove hoarseness. ‘ J 

See Opium: Lozetoes 

SyOET rfff 123 '^ ^ HEAETBOTlKtOZ- 

Leif ’ wwf Tl ^T SIiE ^ E -)> L. j 

fi rJ*\ * * , P *) Carbonate of magnesia 

%£ l P “ WlJered **5® sn S ar ’ 3 oz * i oil OS- 
S’ 20 drops *• m «odage of tragaeantb, q. s . to 

®"‘ ® - ) Calcined magnesia, 4 0 z • 

gSih Ts J - foTiW’ 1 f ; raucila s e of ^ : 

7* & rwi ^ i S * L % i0 '£ r * ^zenges. 

(Wholesale.) Calcined magnesia 3 07 . 
teed gum tragaeantb, loz.; doublerefined 
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lump sugar, | lb. 3 rose 01* orange-flower water, 
q* s. to make a lozenge mass. 

Magnesia lozenges are very useful in 
heartburn, acidity, and indigestion. The <$on- 
rectioners generally omit the nutmeg, and 
make their mucilage with either rose or orange- 
flower water, or else add the dry gum to the 
mass, and then mix np the powders with one 
or other of these liquids. It is also an im- 
provement to use calcined magnesia, which is 
about twice as strong as the carbonate, and 
consequently less need be employed. 

T Lo ^ges, Manna. Sun. Trochisci aia^m, 
L. Prep. (Van Mqns.) Powdered tragaeantb, 

1 ck\; white sugar, 12 oz.; manna, 3 oz.- 
orange-fiower water, q. s. to mix. Demulcent, 
and m large numbers slightly laxative. 

Marsh-Mallow. Syn. Trochisci 

ALTHiEiE, L. ; .UllLETTES EE GEIMAUVE, Er. 
? iG f\ ( P - Co fO Marsh-mallow root (decor- 
ticated and finely powdered), 2 oz.; sugar, 
14 oz.; mucilage of tragaeantb (made with 
orange-flower water), q. s . Demulcent and 
expectorant. Useful to allay the irritation in 
cough, &c. The preparations of marsh-mallow 

hyTho vu%a?. eUn h ' SWy csteemed as P“torals 
fPhT S iL^ nm V Sp ‘- ^oohisci inn 

1 ' 44 )> L. Prep. Prom red lead, 1 
1 ’ , ™l 1Ve snbllmate » 2 drs. ; crum of bread, 
if;.i rose . watei i fl.s.; to be made up into 
oat-like grains. Por external use only - 

Pm° Z rBP’S 0i '| h i% Spn - ,rsoc = r sci JIOE- 
Prev w M ; e ™ boc =ioeatis, L. 

%n%L 1 ;.( p h.E.) Hydrocblorateofmm-pliia, 

-O grs.; tincture of tolu, \ A. oz.; powdered 
25 07 " ; Lssolve the hydrocblorate 

ldthf° Wai ™ W f er ’ mis ^ the tincture 
aftd f° sn 3 ar > make a mass with mucilage of 
gum tragacanth, q. s„ and divide itiuto ll 4 
f?f' Each Jozenge contains about & gr.’ 
of hydrochloi-ate of morphia. Used as opiiS, 
lozenges, but are pleasanter. The morphia loz- 
enges of the shops generally contain J- g r of 
hyMorate of morphia. Vereir™) 31 § ° f 
4. ( VV lth IPECACFAE"HA ; TeocHISCI irnu 

ZZ E lf ECACVAN f /:E - Pb - E >) A* thelS; 

adding of ipecacuanha, 1 dr. Each lozenge 

I, | phfoTnd ° f h L d ™ eil01 'ate of mor- 

pma, and TJ gr. of ipecacuanha. Anodvne ami 

in tmins coushs ’ &0 -> tel to 

3- Hydiochlorate of morphia, 20 cm • 

tee of toIu> j . refined P sugh if powte 

-i oz. ; gum arable, ill powder, 1 oz.; mueilasre! ' 
|oz.” Bivid^fhe eacy: . b ° a l n S Stilled water 

.aoz. xnvide the mass mto 720 lozeno-M 


hydrochlorate of 
occasionally, for 


morphia . — Dosel Y or* 2 
cough. 

TboohiIoi a “ d I 5® OM »aa3w. 

2 refined sugar, m powder. 24 or - <niin 
a-bic m- powder, 1 oz. , L 0 1Sge 2 ozs., T* 
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sufficiency ; distilled water, £ oz. ; divide the 
mass into 720 lozenges. Each lozenge con- 
tains -fa grs. of hydrochlorate of morpliia and 
iV gr. of ipecacuanha. — Dose. 1 or 2 occasion- 
ally, for cough. 

lozenges, Ni'tre. Syn. Trochisci nitrici, 
L. Dreg. 1. (Ph. E. 1783.) Nitre, 3 oz. ; white 
sugar, 9 oz. ; mucilage] of tragacanth, q. s. to 
mix. Diuretic ; hut chiefly sucked, without 
swallowing, to remove incipient sore throat. 

2. (Camphorated ; Trochisci nitri cam-, 
phorati, L. — Chaussier. Each lozenge con- 
tains gr. of opium, \ gr. of camphor, and 1 gr. 
of nitre. In hoarseness, sore,throat, &c. 

Lozenges, Nutmeg. Syn. Trochisci my- 
bisticje, L. From oil of nutmeg, 1 fl. dr., to 
each lb. of sugar, and coloured with infusion 
of saffron. Carminative and stomachic,* in 
colic, &c. 

Lozenges, O'pium. Syn. Anodyne loz- 
enges ; Trochisci opii (Ph. E.), T. glycyr- 
RHIZ^J CUM OPIO, L. Prep. 1. (B. P., Ph. 
E.) Opium (strained), 2 drs. ; tincture of tolu, 

1 oz. ; triturate together, add of powdered 
sugar, 6 oz. ; extract of liquorice (soft) and 
powdered gum acacia, of each, 5 oz. ; mix, and 
divide into 10-gr. lozenges. Each lozenge con- 
tains •§• to if gr. of opium. Used to allay tick- 
ling cough and irritation of the fauces, and as 
an anodyne and hypnotic. 

2. .(Ph. U. S.) Opium (in fine powder), 

2 drs. ; extract of liquorice, gum arabic, and 
sugar, of each, 5 oz. ; oil of aniseed, fl. dr. ; 
water, q. s. ; divide into 6-gr. lozenges. Each 
lozenge contains T V gr. of opium. As the 
last. 

3. Extract of opium, 72 grs.; tincture of 
tolu, £ oz, ; refined sugar (in powder), 2 oz. ; 
extract of liquorice, 6 oz.; distilled water, 
sufficiency. Divide the mass into 720 lozenges. 
Each lozenge contains gr. of extract of 
opium. — Dose. 1 to 2 lozenges. 

Lozenges, Or'ange. Syn. Trochisci au- 
rantii, L. Prom oil of orange, fl. dr. to 
each lb. of sugar, and infusion of saffron for 
colouring. By adding nitric or tartaric acid, 

3 drs., ‘acidulated orange lozenges 5 will 
be formed. 

Lozenges, Orange-flow'er. Syn. Trochisci 
A trRANTii plortjm, L. Prep. (P. Cod.) Pow- 
dered sugar, 1 lb. ; neroli, 1 dr. ; orange-flower 
water, q. s. ; make it into drops (pastilli) ; or, 
omit the water, and make it into lozenges with 
mucilage of tragacanth made with orange- 
flower water. Delightfully fragrant. 

Lozenges, Or'ris-root. Syn. Trochisci iri- 
DIS, L. Prep. Prom orris-root (in very fine 
powder), 1 oz. ; sugar, 1 lb. ; mucilage of tra- 
gacanth, q. s. to mix. Used to perfume the 
breath. 

Lozenges, Ox'alate of Potassa. Syn. Tro- 
chisci P0TASSJ2 OXALATIS, T. P. SUPER- OXA- 
LATIS, L. As ACIDULATED LOZENGES, but 
using quadraoxalate of potassa (salt of sorrel) 
instead of tartaric acid. (See below.) 

Lozenges# OxaTic Acid, Syn. Trochisci 


ACIDI OXALICI, Ij. As ACIDULATED LOZENGES, 
but using oxalic acid instead of tartaric acid. 
The last two are refrigerant, but their use is 
objectionable, especially for patients who la- 
bour under the oxalic diathesis. In large 
quantities they are poisonous. 

Lozenges, Paregoric. Syn. Trochisci pa- 
regorioi, L. Medicated with 2 fl. oz. of 
paregoric, and 2 drs. of tartaric acid, to each 
lb. of sugar, and tinged of a pink colour with 
lake or cochineal. As a pectoral in catarrhs, 
&c. 

Lozenges, Paullin'ia. Syn. Trochisci paul- 
LINI2E, T. guar anas, L. Prep. (Dr. Gavrefle.) 
Each lozenge contains nearly § gr. of extract 
of garana or paullinia, and is flavoured with 
vanilla. 12 to 20 daily, as an alternative and 
tonic ; in chlorosis, diarrhoea, &c. 

Lozenges, Pec'toral. Syn. Trochisci pec- 
torales, T. Bechici, L. Prep. 1. (Dr. 
Grunn.) Powdered squills, 4 parts ; extract of 
lettuce, 8 parts ; ipecacuanha, 18 parts ; 
manna, 125 parts ; sugar, 250 parts ; mucilage 
of tragacanth, q. s. to mix. 

2. (Magendic.) See Emetine Lozenges. 

3. (Black; T. bechici nigri.) See Li- 
quorice Lozenges. 

4. (White ; T. bechici albi.) Orris root, 
4 drs. ; liquorice powder, 6 drs. ; starch, 1| oz. ; 
sugar, 18 oz. ; mucilage of tragacanth, q. s. to 
make a lozenge-mass. 

5. (Yellow; T. bechici elayi.) Pow- 
dered orris root, 6 drs. ; starch, 4 drs, ; liquo- 
rice powder, 3 drs.; saffron, 2 drs.; sugar, 8 oz.; 
mucilage of tragacanth, q. s. to mix. 

Obs. All the above are used as demulcents 
in coughs, colds, &c. Nos. 1 and 2 are ano- 
dyne as well as demulcent. Por other for- 
mulae, see Cough Lozenges, Liquorice L., 
Opium L., &c. 

Lozenges, Pellitory. Syn. Trochisci py- 
RETHRI, L. Prep. Prom pellitory, mastic, 
and tragacanth, of each, in fine powder, equal 
parts; orange-flower water, q. s. to mix. In 
toothache. 

Lozenges, Peppermint. Syn. Trochisci 
MENTHiE piperitje, L. Prep. 1, (P. Cod.) 
Oil of peppermint, 1 dr.; powdered sugar, 
16 oz. ; mucilage of tragacanth, q. s, 

2. (Ph. U. S.) Oil of peppermint, 1 fl. dr, ; 
sugar, 12 oz. ; mucilage of tragacanth, q. s. 

3. (Wholesale.) Ifl. dr. of the finest Mitcham 
oil of peppermint to each lb. of the finest double 
refined white sugar, with mucilage of either 
gum arabic or tragacanth to mix. 

Obs. The bc&t peppermint lozenges are 
made of the very finest double refined sugar, 
and of English oil of peppermint only; care- 
fully mixed up with very clean mucilage. The , 
commoner qualities are made by employing 
inferior lump sugar and foreign oil of pepper- 
mint, or, what is better, English oil of pepper- 
mint, but in a less proportion than for the 
better sorts. The addition of starch, in quan- 
tity varying from $ to f- of the .whole mass 
is also commonly made to them ; and in the 
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lozenges, Tarta'ric Acid. See Acidulated 
Lozenges. 

Lozenges, Tolu'. Syn. Balsamic lozenges ; 
Teochisci tolutani, T. dalsamicje, L. Prep. 
1. (P. Cod.) Balsam of tolu and rectified 
spirit, of each, 1 oz. ; dissolve, add of water, 
2 fl. oz., heat the mixture in a water hath, and 
filter; make a mucilage with the filtered 
liquid, and gum tragacanth (in powder), SO gr. ; 
add of sugar, 16 oz. ; make a mass, and cut it 
into lozenges. 

2. (Wholesale.) As the last, hut using only 
one half the weight of balsam of tolu. Pectoral 
and balsamic. 

Lozenges, Tronchin’s. Syn. Tablettes de 
Teonchin, Pr. See Cough Lozenges. 

Lozenges, Vanilla. Syn. Tboschisci va- 
Hillje, L. Prep. 1. Essence of vanilla, 3 fl. dr., 
to each lb. of sugar. 

2. (Guibourt.) Prom vanilla triturated to a 
fine powder with 7 times its weight of sugar. 
Antispasmodic, nervine, and stomachic. Used, 
to sweeten the breath, to flavour chocolate, 
&c. 

Lozenges, Vichy. Syn. D’Abcet’s lozen- 
ges,* Teochisci sod 2e, L. ; Pastilles de 
Vichy, Pr. Prep . 1. (P. Cod.) Bicarbonate 
of soda, 1 oz. ; powdered sugar, 19 oz. ,* muci- 
lage of gum tragacanth, q. s. ; mix, and divide 
into 20- gr. lozenges. 

2. (D’Arcet.) As the last, adding a little 
oil of pepperment to give a slight flavour. 
Antacid or absorbent ; in heartburn, &c. 

Lozenges, Vi'olet. Syn. Teochisci yiolie, 
T. yiolaeum, L. Prep. Orris lozenges co- 
loured with the juice of violets. 

Lozenges, Wistar’s Cough. Prep. Gum 
arabic, extract of liquorice, and sugar, of each, 
2| oz. ; powdered opium, 1 dr. ; oil of aniseed, 
40 drops ; for 60 lozenges. One, three or four 
times a day. 

Lozenges, Worm. Syn. Teochisci anthel- 
mintici, Moesuli contba yeemes, L. Most 
of the advertised nostrums under this name 
Lave a basis of calomel (about 1 gr. per lozenge), 
and require to be followed by a purge a few 
hours afterwards. 

1. (Ph. Austr. 1836.) Ethereal extract of 
* wormseed, 1 dr.; jalap, starch, and sugar, of 
each, 2 drs, ; mucilage of gum tragacanth, q. s, ; 
divide into 60 lozenges. 

.2. (Ph. Ban. 1840.) Wormseed, 1 oz.; 
ethiops mineral and jalape, of each, 3 drs. ; 
cinnamon, 2 drs.; sugar, 7 oz.,* rose water, 
q. s. See Calomel, Ching’s, Santqnine 
Lozenges, &c. (above). 

Lozenges, Zinc. Syn. Teochisci zinci, T. 
z. sulphatis, L. Prep. (Dr. Copland.) Each 
lozenge contains £ gr. of sulphate of zinc. An- 
tispasmodic, expectorant, and tonic; and in 
quantity emetic. 

LU'CIEERS. See Matches. 

, LUMBATrO. Rheumatism of* the loins. It 
s distinguished from nephritis, or inflamma- 
tion of the kidneys, by the pain being aggra- 
vated on stooping. The treatment consists of 


strong stimulant embrocations or liniments, or 
of blisters over the part affected, with active 
aperients, warmth, and diaphoretics (as Dover’s 
powder) at bedtime. The hot or vapour hath 
often gives almost immediate relief. See Rheu- 
matism. 

LU'araOTJS PHIAL. See PhoSphoeus. 

LU'HA CORHEA. [L.] Syn. Hoen silver. 
Fused chloride of silver. 

LTTHAR CAUSTIC. Fused nitrate of silver. 
See Caustic and Silyeb. 

LUUGrS. In anatomy, the organ of re- 
spiration occupying the thorax or chest. See 
Respieation. 

LU'PULIN. Syn. Lupulina, Lupuline. 
Under this name two products are known, 
namely — 1. (Lupulinio gbains, L. glands.) 
The yellow powder obtained from the dried 
strobiles or catkins of the hops, by gently rub- 
bing and sifting them. — Dose. 5 to 10 grs,; 
as an anodyne, tonic, &c. 

2. The aromatic bitter principle of bops. 

Prep. The aqueous extract of the yellow 
powder orlupulinic grains of the strobiles, along 
with a little lime, are treated with rectified 
spirit ; the filtered tinctqre is evaporated to 
dryness, redissolved in water, and the solution 
is again filtered, and evaporated to dryness ; 
the residuum is, lastly, washed with ether, and 
allowed to dry. 

Prop., Sfc. The latter product is a yellow- 
ish-white, hitter, uncrystallisahle substance, 
soluble in 20 parts of water, very soluble in 
alcohol, and slightly so in ether. The yellow 
powder above alluded to (Ho. 1) is improperly 
called lupulin; a name which appears more 
appropriate to the pure bitter principle than 
to the lupulinic grains. 

Adult. The lupulin sold to brewers is 
largely adulterated with quassia. In some 
samples, lately examined, the quassia amounted 
to 70 per cent. 

LUPUS. In pathology, a disease affecting 
the sldn, remarkable for eating away the 
parts which it attacks with extreme rapidity. 
It is generally confined to the face, and com- 
mences with small, spreading ulcerations, 
which become^ more or less concealed beneath 
bran-like scabs, and end in ragged ulcers, 
which gradually destroy the skin and muscular 
tissue to a considerable depth. 

LUS'TRE. See Plumbago. 

LUTE. Syn. Luting; Lutum, C.®&en- 
tum, L. A composition employed to secure 
the joints of chemical vessels) or as a covering 
to protect them from the violence of the fire. 

Prep. 1. Linseed meal, either alone or 
mixed with an equal weight of whiting, and 
made into a stiff paste with water. It soon 
becomes very hard and tough. 

2. Ground almond cake, from which the oil 
has been pressed, mixed up as the last, , Both 
the above are much used for stills, retorts, 
and other vessels that are not , Exposed, to a 
heat higher than about -320° Fahr, 1 , They are 
capable of resisting the action of the fumes of 
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volatile oils, spints, weak acids, &c. } for some 
time. 

3. Fresh -slaked lime made into a paste with 
strained bullock's blood or size. As the last. 

4. Plaster of Paris made into a paste with 
water, and at once applied. It bears a nearly 
red heat, but becomes rather porous and 
friable. 

5. Powdered clay or whiting made into 
putty with water and hoiled linseed oil. This 
is commonly known as 4 fat lute/ 

6. A mixture of powdered clay and ground 
bricks, made up with water or a solution* of 
borax. For joining crucibles, &c„ which are 
to be exposed to a strong heat. 

7. Pipe-clay and horse-dung, made into a 
paste with water. As a coating for glass ves- 
sels, to preserve them from injury from ex- 
posure to the fire. This composition is used 
by the pipe-makers, and will stand unharmed 
the extremest heat of their kiln for 24 hours. 
It is applied by spreading it on paper. 

8. As the last, but employing shredded tow 
or plumbago for horse-dung. 

Qbs* For the joints of small vessels, as tubes, 
&c., especially those of glass or earthenware, 
pieces of vulcanized Indian tubing, slipped over 
and tied above and below the joint, are very 
convenient substitutes for lutes, and have the 
advantage of lasting for a long time, and 
bearing uninjured the heat at which oil of 
vitoiol boils. Flat rings or ** washers" of vul- 
canised rubber are also excellent for still heads, 
Ac., whenever the parts can he pinched to- 
gether by screws or clamps. 

LYCOPG'DIUM. The fine powder known in 
commerce under this name consists of the 
minute spores of the common club moss, or 
Lycopodium elamfum. It is exceedingly com- 
bustible; thrown suddenly fron/a powder-puff: 
or bellows across the Same of a candle, it pro- 
duces the imitation flashes of lightning of our 
theatres. The powder is also employed as a 
‘ dusting powder' in excoriations, and to roll 
up boluses and pills. 

MACARG'RI. This only differs from yeb- 
Miceili in the size of the p\pes, which are 
about as large as a goose-quill. When pro- 
perly dressed, it is very wholesome and nutri- 
tious. A pleasant dish may be made by boiling 
macaroni in water, until soft, either with or 
without a little salt, draining off: the water, and 
then stewing it with a little butter, cream, or 
milk, and grated cheese, adding spice to palate. 
It may be made into a ‘form' and browned 
before the fire. 

MAC'AROONS* (English). Prep. Take of 
sweet almonds, 1 lb. ; blanch and beat them to 
a paste, add of lump sugar l£ lb. ; whites of 6 
eggs ; the grated yellow peel of 2 lemons; mix 
well, make it into 4 forms/ cover with wafer 
paper, and bake in a moderate oven. 

MACE. Syn, Macis, L. The tough mem- 
lacerated, covering (ariliode) of the 
wmmtOf, It has a flavour and odour more j 


agreeable than that of nutmeg, which in its 
general properties it resembles. It is used as 
a flavouring by cooks, confectioners, and liquor- 
istes ; and in medicine as a carminative. See 
Oil, &c. 

MACERA'TIQR. Syn, Macebatio, L. The 
steeping of a substance in cold w T ater, for the 
purpose of extracting the portion soluble in 
that menstruum. The word is also frequently 
applied to the infusion of organic substances 
in alcohol or ether, or in water, either alka- 
lised or acidulated. 

I/IACS'EREL. r £he Scomber scombrus (Linn.), 
a well-known spiny-finned sea-fish, much es- 
teemed at certain seasons for the table. Though 
nutritious, it is very apt to disagree with deli- 
cate stomachs, and occasionally induces symp- 
toms resembling those of poisoning. 

MAB'DER. Syn. Rbbia, Rebus eadix, L. 
The root of Labia Hnctoram (Linn.), or dyer's 
madder. The best madder has the size of a 
common goose-quill, a reddish appearance, and 
a strong odour. As soon as the roots are 
taken from the ground they are picked and 
dried; and before use they are ground in a 
mill. Levant, Turkey, and Smyrna madder, 
is imported whole ; French, I>m>ch, and Zea- 
land madder, ground. The finest quality of 
ground madder is called ‘crop' or ‘grappe;' 

* ombro’ and ‘ gamene' are inferior sorts, and 
£ mull' the worst. 

Madder contains several distinct principles, 
as— madder red, or alizarin ; — madder purple, 
or purpurin ; — madder orange, or rubiacin ; — 
madder yellow, or xanthin, &c. The first of 
these (noticed beloio) is by far the most, 
important. 

• Fur, Madder is frequently adulterated with 
logwood, Brazil wood, and other dye-stufis of 
inferior value; and also, not unfrequently, 
with brick-dust, red ochre clay, sand, maho- 
gany saw-dust, bran, &c. These admixtures 
may be detected as follows : 

1. When dried at 212° Fahr,, and then 
incinerated, not more than 10$- to 12$- of ash 
should be left. 

2. It should not lose more than. 50$- to 56J- 
by exhaustion with cold water. 

3. When assayed for alizarin (see below), the 
quantity of this substance obtained should be 
equal to that from a sample of the same kind 
of madder which is known to be pure, and 
which has been treated in precisely the same 
manner. The operation may be conducted as 
follows : — 500 grs. of the sample are weighed, 
and, after being dried by the heat of boiling 
water or steam, are gradually added to an equal 
weight of concentrated sulphuric acid, con- 
tained in a glass vessel, and stirred with a glass 
rod; after a few hours the charred mass is 
washed with ’cold water, collected on a filter, 
and dried by the heat of boding water ; the 
carbonised mass ( e garacme') is next powdered, 
and treated with successive portions of recti- 
fied spirit, to which a little ether has been 
added) at first in the /cold, and afterwards 
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witli heat, until the liquid is no longer coloured 
by it, when the mixed tincture is filtered, and 
evaporated (distilled) to dryness ,* the weight of 
the residuum, divided by 5, gives the per-cent- 
age of red colouring matter present. Or, — 
The dried carbonized matter is exhausted by 
boiling it in a solution of 1 part of alum in 5 
or 6 parts of water, and the decoction, after 
being filtered whilst in the boiling state, is 
treated with sulphuric acid as long as a preci- 
pitate falls, which is washed, dried, and weighed 
as before. 

Uses, < fc. Madder has been given in jaun- 
dice and rickets, and as an emmenagogue. — 
Dose, i dr. to 2 drs., twice or thrice a day. It 
is principally employed as a dye-stuff. See 
Re2> Dyes, Iyoey, Pueptiein, &c., also 
"below. 

MADDER RED. Syn. Alizabiy. C u H 8 0 4 . 
2 Aq. The red colouring principle of madder, 
first obtained in a separate form by Robiquet. 

JPrep, 1. The aqueous decoction of madder 
is treated with dilute sulphuric acid as long as 
a precipitate falls, which, after being washed, 
is boiled in a solution of chloride of aluminum 
as long as it gives o ut colour; the liquid is 
then filtered, precipitated with hydrochloric 
acid, and the precipitate washed and dried. 
It may he purified from a little adhering pur- 
purin, by dissolving it in alcohol, again throw- 
ing it down with hydrate of aluminum, boil- 
ing the precipitate with a strong solution 
of soda, and separating the alizarin from its 
combination with alumina by means of hy- 
drochloric acid; it is lastly crystallised from 
alcohol. 

2. (Meillet.) Alum, S parts, is dissolved in 
water at 14.0° Eahr., 30 parts, and madder, 3,3 
parts, added to the solution ; the whole is then 
gently boiled for 30 or 40 minutes, after 
winch it is thrown upon a filter, and sub- 
mitted to strong pressure ; this treatment is 
repeated with fresh solutions a second and a 
third time ; the mixed filtrates are then de- 
canted, and when nearly cold, oil of vitriol, 1 
part, diluted with twice its bulk of water, is 
added, care being taken to stir the liquid all 
the time; the supernatant fluid is next de- 
canted, and the residuum well washed, and, 
lastly, dried in the air. If required quite pure, 
it is dissolved, whilst still moist, in a solution 
of times its weight of carbonate of potassa 
in 15 parts of water, and, after reprecipitation 
with sulphuric acid, is washed and dried as 
before. 

3. (Robiquet & Colin.) Powdered madder 
is exhausted with water of a temperature not 
exceeding 68° Eahr., and, after being dried, 1 
part of it is boiled for 15 or 20 minutes in a 
solution of alum, 8 parts, in water, 40 parts ; 
the liquid is filtered whilst boiling, the marc 
well washed with a fresh solution of alum, the 
mixed liquids precipitated with sulphuric acid, 
and the precipitate washed and dried, as before. 

Ohs. Alizarin has recently been produced 
artificially by Graebe and Liebermann from 
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anthracene (C 14 H 10 ), a liquid hydrocarbon 
existing in coal-tar. Eor a description of the 
process see the £ Journal of the Chemical 
Society/ 

4. Madder exhausted by 2 or 3 macerations 
in 5 or 6 times its weight of cold water, is 
submitted to strong pressure, to remove ad- 
hering water, and the marc, whilst still moist, 
is mixed with £ its weight of oil of vitriol di- 
luted with an equal quantity of water; the 
whole is kept at the temperature of 212° for 
an hour, and after being mixed with cold 
water is thrown on a linen strainer, well 
washed with cold water, and dried. 

5. From powered madder and oil of vitriol, 
equal parts, without heat, as described under 
Maddee. 

6. (F. Steiner.) The c used madder’ of the 
dye-works is run into filters, and precipitated 
with sulphuric acid ; the matter thus obtained 
is put into bags and rendered as dry as pos- 
sible by hydraulic pressure ; the pressed cake 
is next crumbled to pieces, placed in a leaden 
vessel, and treated with l-5tli of its weight of 
oil of vitriol, afterwards assisting the action of 
the acid by introducing steam to the mixture ; 
the resulting dark brown carbonized mass is, 
lastly, well washed, dried, powdered, and mixed 
with about 5J of carbonate of soda, when it is 
ready for sale. 

Ohs. The last three formula produce the 
‘ gaeance’ or e gaeakciee’ of commerce, now 
so extensively used in dyeing. 

Prop., fyc. Pure anhydrous alizarin crys- 
tallises in magnificent orange-red crystals, 
which may be fused and sublimed ; it is freely 
soluble in alkaline solutions, which it colours 
purple or violet ; and in oil of vitriol, giving 
a rich red colour ; water throws it down from 
the last unchanged; it is also soluble in hot 
alcohol, a hot solution of alum, and, less freely, 
in hot water. Hydrated alizarin occurs in 
small scales resembling mosaic gold. When 
impure, it generally forms shining reddish- 
brown scales. Commercial ‘ garancine’ is a 
deep brown or puce- coloured powder, and will 
probably, ere long, entirely supersede crude 
madder for dyeing. The properties of garan- 
cine as a dye-stuff are precisely similar to those 
of madder. A solution of alum added to a 
solution of alizarin, and precipitated by car- 
bonate of potassa, furnishes a rose lake; 
which, after being washed with water* and 
dried, possesses a most charming tint. 

MAGILF. 'Syn. Meg-exxot. A mixture of 
pale linseed oil and mastic varnish, employed 
by artists as a 1 vehicle’ for their colours. The 
proportions vary according* to the work. It 
is thinned with turpentine. 

M AGIST ERY. Syn. Magisteeium, D. The 
old name of precipitates. The following are 
the principal substances to which this tern 
has been applied M agisteby os* aim, hy- 
drate of alumina; M. oe bismtot, sub-ni- 
trate of bismuth; u. cu? biamoeetio an- 
yimofy, washed diaphoretic antimony ; si. or 
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(Ludolplf’s), crude 'morphia; M. op 
ialaminaris or m. op zinc, hydrated 


opium v A 

LAPIS CAL AMIN APIS 

oxide of zinc. 

MAGNESIA. See Magnesium, Oxide op. 
MAGNESIAN APERIENT (Effervescing). 
Prep. 1, Heavy carbonate of magnesia, 
2 lbs. ; tarfcaric acid and double refined lump 
sugar, of each 1| lb.; bicarbonate of soda 
(dried without heat), 1 lb.; each separately 
dried and in very fine powder ; essential oils of 
orange and lemon, of each, fl. dr. ; mix well 
in a warm, dry situation, pass the whole through 
a sieve, put it into warm, dry bottles, and keep 
them well corked. 1 

2. As the last, but substituting calcined 
magnesia, 1 lb., for the heavy carbonate, and 
adding sugar, f lb. The preceding furnish a 
very pleasant effervescing saline draught. 

3. (Moxon’s.) — a. Take of sulphafccTof mag- 
nesia, 2 lbs. ; dry it by a gradually increased 
heat, powder, add of tartaric acid (also dried 
and powdered), lb. ; calcined magnesia, ^ lb * 
finely powdered white sugar, 3 lbs.; bicarbonate 
of soda (dried without heat), 1 lb.; essence of 
lemon, 1 dr. ; mix, and proceed as before. 

6. (Durande.) Carbonate of magnesia, 1 
part; bicarbonate of soda, tartrate of soda and 
potassa (sel de Seignette), and tarfcaric acid, of 
each, 2 parts; mix as before. 

c. (Pliarm. Journ.) Sulphate of magnesia 
ana bicarbonate of soda, of each, 1 lb. ; tar- 
taric acid, § lb. ; mix as before. The last two 
are much less agreeable than the others. 

4. Carbonate of magnesia, 2 parts; calcined 
magnesia, 4 parts; citric acid, 13 parts ; lump 
sugar, 25 parts ; essence of lemon, q. s. to fia- 
™ ur - Very agreeable. This is known as 
‘Uoge’s Pubgatip/ 

Ohs. Tho above are very useful and popu- 
lar medicines in indigestion, heartburn, nausea, 
x. / ostiveQ ess, dyspepsia, kc.—Bose. 
t to 2 dessert-spoonfuls, thrown into tum- 
bler 3 parts filled with cold water, rapidly 
stirred and drunk whilst effervescing, early in 

dinner fasiin ^ or between breakfast and 

MAGNESIAN XEMGNA2)E\ See Citrate op 

Sw S L S M ° (Aperient). 
nrrZTnf ,,,, M^GNIUM, TAL- 

oium. Ihe metalhe radical of magnesia. The 
existence of tins metal was demonstrated by 
f!‘ in 1808; but it was first ob- 

tain«d m sufficient quantity to examine its pro- 
perties by Bussy, in 1830. P 

Prep. 5 or 6 pieces of sodium, about the size 
of peas, are introduced into a test-tub* and 
covered with small fragments of chloride of 
magnesium; the ^tter is then heated to near 
its point of fusion, when the flame of the lamp 
is applied to the sodium, so that its vanmi? 
ridJ P if trough the stratum of heated chlo- 
ien the /ir id i ncaE <Jeseence that fol- 

IZl! Z md e ,vhole become coM 

^> mass is thrown into water, and the insoluble 
metallic portion collected and dried 
-Vwwerc.al ln3 S«csiuin i s prepared by eva- 


porating solution of the chlorides of sodium and 
magnesium, in the proportion of 1 to S, to dry- 
ness, mixing with one quarter of its weight of 
nuor spar and a like amount of sodium, and 
heating to bright redness in an iron crucible of 
proper construction. 

On a larger scale it is prepared by heating 
to redness a mixture of chloride of magnesium, 
9 parts; fused chloride of sodium, 1J. parts • 
fluoride °f calcium, U parts; and sodium Tn 
slices, parts. 

., iVo -£’ f?- dn “!« and lustre it resembles 
silver, but in chemical properties is more like 

fnsih, it is malleable ; 

fusible at a red heat, and can be distilled like 

W/ lW f ' f b -t by dry air “ d b y cold Water ; 
bums with brilliancy when heated to dull red- 
ness in air or oxygen gas, yielding oxide of 
magnesium; inflames spontaneously in chlorine 
yielding chloride of magnesium ;' it dissolves 
m the acids with the evolution of hydrogen 
gas, and pure salts of magnesium result. 

m»s been used somewhat extensively as an 
illummating agent for photographing at 
I ni lit, and also for the purpose of affording a 

efle U cts ntllSh ° r mierosco l ,ic and magic lantern 

filagnesium, Carbonate of (light) Sun 
Light Caebonate op Magnesia; Caebonate 

OP MAGNESIA ; MAGNESIA; Ma4nESM X 
BONAS xevis (B. P.) Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Sulphate 
of magnesium, 41bs„ and carbonate if coding 
4 lbs. 9 oz. ; boiling distilled water, 4 galls • 

“A, 1 ? 6 Sal ? s s T™ te] >’ iu °“ e half the 
uatei, filter, mix the solutions, and boil for 

,. ,.°? raj constantly stirring with a spatula 
distilled water being frequently added to com-’ 
ppnsa e for that lost by 1 evaporation; laX 
b, eiI3 g, poured oft; wash the pre- 
cipitated powder inch boiling distilled water 
and dry it. , lhe formula) of the Ph. E & T> 
are essentially the same, except that the’ebul-’ 
lition m limited to from 10 to 20 minutes. 

iwA" ” (%. c<S 

. J: (Heney’s.) Ordinary carbonate of mag- 

tbe sea-salt works, and well wash and JU the 
me^Jtuaufmade 6 up into cake's or X 

nd which is destructive to the beauty of the 
preparation mav bo ^ ... . 
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alkaline reaction and subsequent decantation 
after repose. 

Magnesium, Carbonate of (Heavy). Sgn. 
Heavy Caebonate oe Magnesia ; Magnesia 
caubonas (B. P.). Prep. 1. Apothecaries’ 
Hall. A saturated solution of sulphate of 
magnesium, 1 part, is diluted with water, 

3 parts, and the mixture heated to the boil- 
ing-point; a cold saturated solution of car- 
bonate of sodium, 1 part (all by measure), is 
then added, and the whole is boiled with con- 
stant agitation until effervescence ceases ; boil- 
ing water is next freely poured in, and after 
assiduous stirring for a f ew n minutes, and re- 
pose, the clear liquid is decanted, and the pre- 
cipitate thrown on a linen clotli and tho- 
roughly washed with hot water ; it is, lastly, 
drained, and dried in an iron pot. 

2. (Ph. D.) Dissolve sulphate of magnesium, 
10 oz., in boiling distilled water, | pint ; and 
carbonate of sodium (cryst.), 1 2 oz., in boiling 
distilled water, 1 pint; mix the two solutions, 
and evaporate the whole to dryness by the 
beat of a sand bath ; then add of boiling water, 

1 quart, digest with agitation for half an hour, 
and wash the insoluble residuum as before; 
lastly, drain it, and dry it at the temperature 
of boiling water. 

3. (B. P.) "White granular powder precipi- 
tated from a boiling solution of sulphate of 
magnesium by a solution of carbonate of 
sodium, the whole evaporated to dryness, and 
the dry residue digested in water, collected on ! 
a filter, and washed. 

Prop. The ordinary or light carbonate of 
magnesia is a white, inodorous, tasteless pow- 
der, possessing similar properties to calcined 
magnesia, except effervescing with acids, and 
having less saturating power. An ounce mea- 
sure is filled by 45 to 48 grs. of the powder 
lightly placed in it. The heavy carbonate is 
sometimes fully thrice as dense (see below\ but 
in other respects is similar. 

Pose. As an antacid, £ to a whole teaspoonful, 
3 or 4 times daily ; as a laxative/^ dr. to 2 drs. 
It is commonly taken in milk. It is apt to 
produce flatulence, hut in other lespects is 
preferable to calcined magnesia. 

General remarks . Although commonly 
called 4 carbonate of magnesia/ the above 
substance, whether in the light or heavy form, 
appears to be a compound of carbonate with 
hydrate, in proportions which are not per- 
fectly constant. (For B. P, formula see pre- 
ceding article.) On account of the excess of 
base in its composition, it was formerly re- 
garded as a subsalt (subcarbonate of mag- 
nesia). A great deal has been written use- 
lessly respecting the preparation of these 
carbonates, about which, however, there is 
neither mystery nor difficulty, as some writers 
would lead their readers to suppose. If the 
solutions are very dilute, the precipitate is 
exceedingly light and bulky; if otherwise, it 
is denser. By employing nearly saturated 
, solutions, and then heating them and mixing 
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them together whilst very hot, a very heavy 
precipitate is obtained, but it is apt to be 
gritty or crystalline. The same occurs when 
cold solutions are mixed, and no heat is em- 
ployed. The lightest precipitate is obtained 
from cold, highly dilute solutions, and sub* 
sequent ebullition of the mixture. 

Mr. Pattinsou, a chemist of Gateshead, pre- 
pares a very beautiful and pure heavy carbonate 
from magnesian limestone. The latter is cal- 
cined at a dull red heat (not hotter) forborne 
time, by which the carbonic anhydride is expelled 
from the carbonate of magnesium, but not from 
the carbonate of calcium, which hence con- 
tinues insoluble. The calcined mass is next re- 
duced to a milk with water in a suitable cistern, 
and tlie carbonic anhydride resulting from its 
own calcination forced into it under powerful 
pressure. The result is a saturated solution of 
carbonate of magnesium, the lime remaining 
unacted on so long as the magnesia is in ex- 
cess. The solution by evaporation yields the 
heavy carbonate, whilst carbonic anhydride is 
expelled, and may be again used in the same 
manufacture. 154 to 160 grs. of the heavy 
carbonate are required to fill an ounce measure 
when lightly placed in it, by which it appears 
to be fully thrice as dense as the light car- 
bonate. The bicarbonate of magnesium (mag- 
nesite bicarbonas, L.) exists only in solution. 
The so-called * fluid magnesias' of Murray, 
Dinneford, Husband, &c., are solutions of this 
salt. The small prismatic crystals which are 
deposited when f fluid magnesia’ is exposed to 
the air for some time consist of hydrated neu- 
tral carbonate, and not bicarbonate, as is some* 
times stated. 

Magnesium, CMoride of. MgCl 2 . Sgn. Mag* 
nesii cHLOKinrar, L. Prep. (Liebig,) By 
dissolving magnesia in hydrochloric acid, eva- 
porating to dryness, adding an equal weight 
of chloride of ammonium, projecting the mix- 
ture into a red-hot platinum crucible, and 
continuing the heat till a state of tranquil 
fusion is attained. On cooling, it forms a 
transparent, colourless, and very deliquescent 
mass, which is anhydrous, and soluble in 
alcohol. 

Obs. Without the addition of the chloride of 
ammonium, it is impossible to expel the last 
portion of the water, without at the same time 
driving off the chlorine, in which case nothing 
hut magnesia is left. The fused mass should 
be poured out on a clean stone, and when 
solid, broken into pieces, and at once trans- 
ferred to a warm, dry bottle. The P. God. 
orders the solution to be evaporated to the sp. 
gr. 1*384, and to be put, whilst still hot, into 
a wide-mouthed flask to crystallise. — Pose. 1 
I to 4 drs. ; as a laxative. 

Magnesium, Citrate of. Mg s (C 6 H 5 0 7 ) 3 . 8yn. 
Magnesije citbas, L." Prep. There is borne 
difficulty in obtaining this salt in an eligible 
form for medicinal purposes. When precipi- 
tated from a solution, it is insoluble, The 
following formula can be high%|ecommended* 
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1. (Parrish.) Dissolve crystallized citric acid, 
100 gr„ in water, 15 drops, and its own e water 
of crystallization* by the aid of heat ; then stir 
in calcined magnesia, 35 gr. ,• a pasty mass will 
result, which soon hardens, and may be pow- 
dered for use. 

Ohs. The chief practical difficulty in this 
process results from the great comparative 
, bulk of the magnesia, and the very small 
quantity of the fused mass with which it is to 
be incorporated. A part of the magnesia is 
almost unavoidably left uncombined, and the 
salt is consequently not neutral. The uncom- 
bined earth should be dusted off the mass be- 
fore powdering the latter. A high tempera- 
ture must be avoided. 

2. (Robiquef.) Citric acid, 35£ parts, is 
powdered and dissolved in boiling water, lOf 
parts ; when the solution is cold, and before it 
crystallizes, it is poured in a wide earthen 
vessel, kept cold by surrounding it with water; 
then, by means of a sieve, carbonate of mag- 
nesium, 21-£ parts, is distributed evenly and 
rapidly over the surface without stirring ; when 
the reaction ceases, the mixture is beaten 


finely powdered sugar are commonly added to 
the above quantity. This addition ‘renders it 
more agreeable. 

Prop., Sfc. Citrate of magnesium is a mild 
and agi’eeable laxative; its secondary effects 
resemble those of the carbonate. — Pose. As a 
purgative, £ to 1 oz. The dose of the effer- 
vescing citrate must depend on the quantity 
of magnesia present. A solution of this salt 
in water, sweetened and flavoured with lemon, 
forms magnesiau lemonade. 

Magnesium, Boro-cit'rate of. Syn. magnesias 
bobo -oi teas, L. % Prep. (Cadet.) Boraeic acid 
(in powder), 113 grs. ; oxide of magnesium, 
80 grs. ; mix in a porcelain capsule, and add 
enough of a soluiion of citric acid, 260 grs., 
in water, 3£ pints, to form a thin paste ; then 
add the remainder of the citric solution, and 
gently evaporate, with constant stirring, to 
dryness. A cooling saline, and, in small doses, 
emmenagogue and lithontriptic.— Pose. As an 
aperient, 3 to 6 drs. 

Magnesium, Oxide of. MgO. Syn. Oxide op 
Magnesium, Calcined Magnesia, Magnesia 
j (B. P., Ph. L.). 


iwguiuu uuttsea, tuts mixture is Deaten jr., jrn. Aj.j. 
rapidly as long as it retains its pasty consis- # Prep. 1. (B.P.) Magnesium carbonate, heated 
tenee. The salt should be dried at. a fomrnpra- in a r-mniKla nnt.il all f.lm 


tenee. The salt should be dried at a tempera 
iure not exceeding 70° Fahr. 

3. Effervescing; Magnesias citbas ef- 
peevesoens, Tu.)—a. Citric acid (dried and 
powdered), 7 parts; heavy carbonate of mag- 
nesium, 5 parts; mix, and preserve in well- 
corked bottles. 

b. (Ellis.) Mix powdered citric acid 2£ oz., 
with powdered sugar, 8 oz. ; triturate to a fine 
powder, and drive off the water of crystalliza- 
tion by the heat of a water hath ; add citrate 
of magnesium (prepared by fusion), 4 oz., and 
oil of lemons, 10 drops, and mix intimately ; 
then add bicarbonate of sodiuin, 3 oz., and 
again triturate until the whole forms a fine 
powder, which must he preserved in stoppered 
bottles. From 1 to 3 table-spoonfuls, mixed in 
a tumbler of water, furnishes an effervescing 
draught in which the undissolved portion is so 
nicely suspended, that it can he taken without 
inconvenience. 

c* (Extemporaneous.) Citric, acid (cryst), 
20 grs. ; carbonate of magnesium, 14 grs,; 
mix in a tumbler of cold water, and drink 
the mixture whilst effervescing. A pleasant 
saline. 

bis. A dry white powder, sometimes sold 
as citrate of magnesia in the shops, is quite a 
different preparation to the above, and does 
not contain a particle of citric acid. The 
following formula is that of a wholesale 
London drug-hot&e that does largely in this 
article : — 

Calcined magnesia, magnesium oxide, 1* lb. 
(or carbonate, 2 lbs.) ; powdered tartaric acid, 
1£ lb.; bicarbonate of sodium, 1 lb. ; dry each 
article by a gentle heat, then mix them, pass 

mixture through a fine sieve in a warm 
' room, and keep it in well-corked bottles, 
drops of essence of lemon and 3 lbs. of 
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m a crucible until all the carbonic anhydride 
is driven off. 

Prop., Sfc. White heavy powder, scarcely 
soluble in water, hut readily soluble in acids 
without effervescence. Its solution in hydro- 
chloric acid, neutralised by a mixed solution of 
ammonia and ammonium Chloride, gives a 
copious crystalline precipitate when sodium 
phosphate is added to it. See next preparation. 

Magnesia levis. (B. P.) Syn. Light mag- 
nesia. . Prep. (B. P.) 1. Light carbonate of 
magnesium heated in a cornish crucible until 
all the carbonic anhydride is driven off. 

A bulky white powder, differing from the 
magnesia (B. P.) only in its density, the 
volume occupied by the same weight being 
*£ to 1. s 

The properties of the two varieties of mag- 
nesium oxide are identical, and lire used in 
medicine as antacids, laaxitives, and antitithics, 
and much used in dyspepsia, heartburn. See. 
—Pose. 10 to 20 grs. as an antacid and 20 
to 60 grs. as a purgative. 

Magnesium, Phosphate of. MgHP0 4) 6Aq. 
Syn. Magnesije phosphas, L. Prep. From 
the mixed solutions of phosphate of sodium and 
sulphate of magnesium, allowed to stand for 
some time. Small, ' colourless, prismatic crys- 
tals, which, according to Graham, are soluble 
m about 1000 parts of cold water. Phosphate 
or magnesium exists in the grains of the ** 
cereals, and in considerable quantity in beer. 

It is also found in guano. ^ 

and Piospiste'of. 

Mg-NH 4 .P0 4 , 6 Aq. Syn. Amm^hio-phos- 
PHATE OP MAGNESIA; MAGNESIJE ET AMMO- 

nie phosphas, L. This compound falls as 
a white crystalline precipitate whenever am- 
monia or carbonate of ammonium is added, 
m excess, to a solution of a salt of magnesium 
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'which has been previously mixed with a solu- 
ble phosphate, as that of soda. It subsides 
immediately from concentrated solutions, but 
only after some time from very dilute ones. 

_ Prop., Sfe. Ammonio-phosphate of magne- 
sium is very slightly soluble in pure water; 
when heated, it is resolved into pyrophosphate 
of magnesium, and is vitrified at a strong red 
heat. It is found in wh eaten bran, guano, 
potatoes, &c., and occasionally forms one of the 
varieties of urinary calculi. 

Magnesium, Silicates of. There are several 
native silicates of magnesia, more or less pure, 
of which, however, none is - ’ directly employed 
in medicine. Meerschaum and steatite or soap- 
stone are well-known varieties. Serpentine is 
a compound of silicate and hydrate of mag- 
nesium. The minerals augite and hornblende 
are double salts of silicic acid, magnesium, and 
calcium with some ferrous oxide. The beauti- 
ful crystallized mineral called chrysolite is a 
silicate of magnesium, coloured wiih ferrous 
oxide. Jade is a double silicate of magnesium 
and aluminum, coloured with chromic oxide. 

Magnesium, Sulphate of. MgS0 4 , 7 Aq. Syn. 
Epson salt, Maq-kesije sulphas (B. P. Ph. 
3j. E. & D.), Sal Epsomensis, L. This com- 
pound was originally extracted from the saline 
springs of Epsom, Surrey, by Dr. Grew, in 
1695. It is now exclusively prepared on the 
large scale, and from either magnesian lime- 
stone or t the residual liquor of the sea-salt 
works. 

Prep. 1. From dolomite or magnesian 
limestone. — a. The mineral, broken into frag- 
ments, is heated with a sufficient quantity of 
dilute sulphuric acid to convert its carbonates 
into sulphates ; the sulphate of magnesium Js 
washed out of the mass with hot water, and 
the solution, after defecation, is evaporated and 
crystallized. 

b . The 'limestone/ either simply broken 
into fragments or else calcined (burnt), and 
its constituent quicklime and oxide magnesium 
converted into hydrates by sprinkling (slaking) 
it with water, is treated with a sufficient quan- 
tity of dilute hydrochloric acid to dissolve out 
all the ealcinum hydrate without touching the 
magnesium hydrate; the residuum of the 
latter, after being washed and drained, is dis- 
solved in dilute sulphuric acid, and crystallized 
as before. 

2. Prom bittern. — a. The residual liquor or 
mother-water of sea-salt is boiled for some 
hours in the pans which are used 'during the 
summer for the concentration of brine; the 
saline solution is then skimmed and decanted 
from some common salt which has been depo- 
sited, after which it is concentrated by evapo- 
ration, and, finally, run into wooden coolers; 
in about 36 hours, l-8th part of Epsom salts 
usually crystallizes out. This is called * singles.' 
By re-dissolving this in water, and re-crystal- 
lization, ‘ doubles/ or Epsom salts fit for the 
market, are obtained. A second crop of crys- 
tals may be procured by adding sulphuric acid 


to the mother-liquor, and re- concentrating the 
solution, but this is seldom had recourse to in 
England. Bittern yields fully 5 parts of sul- 
phate of magnesia for every 100 parts of com- 
mon salt that has been previously obtained 
from it. 

b. A concentrated solution of sulphate of 
sodium is added to bittern, in equivalent pro- 
portion to that of the chloride of magnesium 
in it, and the mixed solution is evaporated at 
the temperature of 122° Eahr. (Ure) ; cubical 
crystals of common salt are deposited as the 
evaporation proceeds, after which, by further 
concentration and repose, regular crystals of 
sulphate of magnesia are obtained. 

c. A sufficient quantity of calcined and 
slaked magnesian limestone is boiled in bittern 
to decompose the magnesium salts, and the 
liquid is evaporated, &c., as before. This is a 
very economical process. 

Prop. Small acicular crystals, or (by care- 
ful crystallization) large four-sided rhombic 
prisms; colourless; odourless, transparent; 
slightly efflorescent; extremely hitter and 
nauseous ; when heated, it fuses in its water of 
crystallization, the larger portion of which 
readily passes off, hut one equivalent of water 
is energetically retained ; at a high tempera- 
ture it runs into a species of white enamel ; it 
dissolves in its own weight of cold water, and 
in 3-4ths of that quantity of boiling water ; it 
is insoluble in both alcohol and ether. Sp. gr. 
1-66. 

Pur. Sulphate of magnesium is soluble in 
an equal weight of water at 60° Eahr., by 
which it maybe distinguished from sulphate of 
sodium, which is much more soluble. 

An aqueous solution in the cold is not pre- 
cipitated by oxalate of ammonium. The 
precipitate given by carbonate of sodium from 
a solution of 100 grs. should, after well wash- 
ing and heating to redness, weigh 16*26 grs, 
(B.P.) 

Digested in alcohol, the filtered liquid does 
not yield a precipitate with nitrate of silver, 
nor burn with a yellow flame, and evaporates 
without residue, “Not deliquescent in the 
air.” (Ph. L.) 100 grs. of the pure crystal- 
lized sulphate yield 16i grs. of calcined 
magnesium oxide, (Pereira.) 10 grs., dis- 
solved in 1 fl. oz. of water, and treated with a 
solution of carbonate of ammonium, are not 
entirely precipitated by 280 minims of solu- 
tion of phosphate of sodium. (Ph. E.) 

Uses, Sfo. Sulphate of magnesium is au ex- 
cellent cooling purgative, and sometimes 
proves diuretic and diaphoretic. — Dose. 1 dr 
to 1 oz,, as a purgative, or sp antidote in pois- 
oning by lead, large doses should be avoided. 
Instances are on record of their having proved 
fatal. Dr. Christison mentions the case of a 
boy 10 years old, who swallowed 2 oz, of salts, 
and died within 10 minutes. The best anti- 
dote is m emetic, , A small quantity of Epsom 
salts, largely, diluted with water (as a drachm 
to t pint , or | pint), will usually purge as much 
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as the common dose. This increase of power 
has been shown by Liebig to result rather 
from the quantity of water than the salt. 
Pure water is greedily taken up by the ab- 
sorbents ; but water holding in solution saline 
matter is rejected by those vessels, and con- 
sequently passes off by the intestines. 

Obs. Oxalic acid has occasionally been mis- 
taken for Epsom salt, with fatal results. They 
may be readily distinguished from each other 
by the following characteristics : — 


Epsom Salt. 

Tastes extremely bit- 
ter and nauseous. 

Turns milky when 
dissolved in water 
and mixed with 
carbonate of sodium 
or carbonate of pot- 
assium ; and after a 
time, a white se- 
diment subsides. 


Oxalic Acid, 

I Tastes extremely 
, sour. 

j Effervesces when 
mixed with carbo- 
nate of sodium or 
carbonate of pot- 
assium, and the li- 
quid in a few se- 
conds becomes 
transparent, 

Magnesium, Tartrate of. Syn. Magnesias 
tartbas, Magnesia tartarica, L. Prep . 
By satnrating a solution of tartaric acid with 
carbonate of. magnesium, and gently evapo- 
rating to dryness. It is only very slightly solu- 
ble in water .--Pose. 20 to 60 grs., or more ; in 
painful chronic maladies of the spleen. (Pe- 
reira, ex Badmacher.) The effervescing tar- 
trate of magnesium, commonly sold under the 
name citrate has already been noticed. 

Magnesium and Potassium, Tartrate of. Sun. 
P OTASSIO -TARTRATE OP MAGNESIA ; MAGNESIAS 
POTASSIO-TARTRAS, M. ET POTASSA2 TARTRAS 
L. Prep. Prom acid tartrate of potassium 
(in powder,) 7 parts ; carbonate of magnesium, 
2 parts j water 165 parts ; boiled until the so- 
lution is complete, and then evaporated and 
crystallized. A mild aperient. — X) ose* 1 to 5 
. drs, ; in scurvy, &e. 

MAG-'NET. Syn. Magnus, L. Besides its 
application to the loadstone, this name was 
formerly given to several compounds used in 
medicine.— Arsenical magnet (magnes arse- 
nicalis), a substance once used as a caustic 
consisted of common antimony, sulphur and 
arsenious acid, fused together until they formed 
a sort of glass. Magnes epilepsias was native 
cinnabar. 

MiHOG'AiTY. This is the wood of Swietenia 
McKiogom (Lmn.), a native of the hotter 
parts of the new world. It is chiefly imnorted 
from Honduras and Cuba. -The extract is 
astringent, and has been used in tannine- and 
as a substitute for cinchona bark. The wood 
is chiefly employed for furniture and orna- 
•P T3r ^ oseSj an( *> occasionally, in g^ip. 

Imitations of mahogany are made by stain- 
mg the surface of the inferior woods bv one 
nr ether of the following methods : 
df - ^ arm tiie w °cd by the fire, then Wash it 

W1 ^ aquafortis, let it stand 24 hours to 
^ and polish it with linseed oil reddened by j 


digesting alkanet root in it ; or, instead of the 
latter, give the wood a coat of varnish, or 
French polish which has been tinged of a 
mahogany colour with a little aloes and an- 
notta. 

2. Socotrine aloes, 1 oz. ; dragon’s blood, 
£ oz.; rectified spirit, 1 pint; dissolve, and 
apply 2 or 3 coats to the surface of the wood, 
previously well smoothed and polished ; lastly, 
finish it off with wax or oil tinged with alkanet 
root. 

3. Logwood, 2 oz.; madder, 8 oz. ; fustic, 
1 oz. ; water, 1 gal. ; boil 2 hours, and apply 
it several times to the wood boiling hot ; when 
dry, slightly brush it over with a solution of 
pearlash, 1 oz. ; in water, 1 quart; dry, and 
polish as before. 

4 As the last, but using a decoction of log- 
wood, i lb., in water, 5 pints. The tint may 
be brightened by adding a little vinegar or 
oxalic acid, and darkened by a few grains of 
copperas. 

Stains and spots may he taken out of 
mahogany furniture with a little aquafortis or 
oxalic acid and water, by rubbing the part 
with the liquid, by means of a cork, till the 
colour is restored ; observing afterwards to well 
wash the wood with water, and to dry it and 
polish it as before. 

MAIZE. Syn. Indian corn. The seeds of 
Zea Mays (Linn.). Like the other corn plants, 
it belongs to the Grass family ( Graminacece ), 
and has albuminous grains sufficiently large 
and farinaceous to be ground into flour. 

Maize is extremely nutritious, and al’though 
it is poorer in albuminoid matters than wheat, 
it is, of all the cereal grains, the richest in 
fiatty oil, of which it contains about 9f 
(Dumas and Payen.) It is remarkable for its 
fattening quality on animals, but is apt to 
excite slight diarrhoea an those unaccustomed 
to its use. Its meal is the * polenta 9 of the 
shops. The peculiar starch prepared from it 
is known as ‘corn plotjr/ ‘maizena/ &c. 
In America, the young ears are roasted and 
boiled for food. 

The centesimal composition of maize is as 
follows Flesh formers (albuminoid bodies), 
9*9 ; heal; and fat formers (starch, dextrin, 
and fat), 71*2, fibre, 4*0; ash, 1*4; water, ’ 
13*5. 

/]I v' - 111 pharmacy, a poultice or 
emollient application. 

„, ]! f£^ C T AC: Tl'- H 3.^1 H 3 0 5- AOXDTJM 

malictjm, L. Tins acid exists in the mice of 
many fruits and piants, either alone, or asso- 
ciated with other acids, or with potassa or lime 
In the juice of the garden rhubarb, it exists in* 
great abundance, being associated with acid 
oxalate of potassa. 

Prep. (Everitt.) The stalks of common gar- 
den rhubarb are peeled, and ground or grated 
to a pulp, which is subjected , to pressure; the 
juice is heated to the. hoiling-point, neutralized 
with carbonate of potassa, mixed with acetate 
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falls Is removed by filtration ; to the clear and 
nearly colourless liquid, solution of acetate of 
lead is next added as long as a precipitate 
(‘malate of lead*) continues to form; this is 
collected on a filter, washed, diffused through 
water, and decomposed by sulphuric acid, 
avoiding excess, the last portion of lead being 
thrown down by a stream of sulphuretted 
hydrogen ; the filtered liquid is, lastly, care- 
fully evaporated to the consistence of syrup, 
and left in a dry atmosphere until it becomes 
converted into a solid and somewhat crystalline 
mass of malic acid. If perfectly pure malic 
acid is required, the malate^ of lead must be 
crystallised before decomposing it with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. Prod. 20,000 grs. of the 
peeled stalks yield 12,500 grs. of juice, of which 
one imperial gallon contains 11,189} grs. of 
dry malic acid. 

Ohs. By a similar process, malic acid may be 
prepared from the juice of the berries of the 
mountain ash (So r bus aucnpccria ), just when 
they commence to ripen, or from the juice of 
apples, pears, &c. 

Prop., 4*c. Malic acid is slightly deliques- 
cent, very soluble in water, soluble in alcohol, 
and has a pleasant acidulous taste. The aque- 
ous infusion soon gets mouldy by keeping. 
When kept fused for some time at a low heat, 
it is converted into fumaric acid; and when 
quickly distilled, it yields maleic acid, while 
fumaric acid is left in the retort. With the 
bases malic acid forms salts called malates. 
Of these the acid malate of ammonia is in 
large, beautiful crystals; malate of lead is 
insoluble in cold water, but dissolves in warm 
dilute acid, from which it separates on cooling 
in brilliant silvery crystals ; acid malate of 
lime also forms very beautiful crystals, freely 
soluble in water ; neutral malate of lime is 
only sparingly soluble in water; the first is 
obtained by dissolving the latter in hot dilute 
nitric acid, and allowing the solution to cool 
very slowly. 

MALLEABII/ITY. The peculiar property 
of metals which renders them capable of ex- 
tension under the hammer. 

MALT, Syn. Bina, Byne, Bbasittm, Mal- 
ttjm, L. The name given to different kinds of 
grain, such as barley, bere or bigg, oats, rye, 
maize, &c., which have become sweet, from 
the conversion of a portion of their starch into 
sugar, in consequence of incipient germination 
artificially produced. Barley is the grain 
usually employed for this purpose. 

Var . Independently of variations of quality, 
or of the grain from which it is formed, malt 
is distinguished into varieties depending on 
the heat of the kiln employed for its desicca- 
tion. When dried at a temperature ranging 
between 90 and 120° Eahr., it constitutes 
* pale halt / when all the moisture has ex- 
haled, and the heat is raised to from 125 to 
135°, ‘YELLOW/ or ‘PALE AMBEB MALT/ is 
formed ; when the heat ranges between 140° 
and 160°, the product receives the name of 


* AMBEB MALT / at 160° to 1S0°, ‘ AMBEB - 
bbowit/ or ‘ pale BEOWN malt/ is obtained. 
Boasted, patent, or black malt, and 
ceystallised malt, are prepared by a process 
similar to that of roasting coffee. The malt 
is placed in sheet iron cylinders over a strong 
fire, and the cylinders made to revolve at the 
rate of about 20 revolutions per minute if 
roasted malt is required, or 120 if for crystal- 
lised malt. In the former case the finished 
malt has a dark brown colour ; in the latter, 
the interior of the grain becomes dark brown, 
whilst the husk assumes a pale amber hue. 
The temperature must never exceed 420°, or 
the malt will become entirely carbonised. 

Qual. Good malt has an agreeable smell 
and a sweet taste. It is friable, and when 
broken discloses a floury kernel. Its husk is 
thin, clean, and unshrivelled in appearance, 
and the acrospire is seen extending np the 
back of the grain, beneath the skin. The ad- 
mixture of unmalted with malted grain may 
be discovered, and roughly estimated, by 
throwing a little into water, malt floats on 
water, but barley sinks in it. The only certain 
method, however, of determining the value of 
malt is to ascertain the amount of soluble 
matter which it contains, by direct experiment. 
This varies from 62 to 70$, and for good malt 
is never less than 66 to 67$. If we assume 
the quarter of malt at 324 lbs., aud the average, 
quantity of soluble matter at 66$, then the 
total weight of soluble matter will be fully 
213} lbs. per quarter; hut as this, “in taking 
on the form of gum and sugar ” during the 
process of mashing, “chemically combines with 
the elements of water, so the extract, if eva- 
porated to dryness, would reach very nearly 
231 lbs. ; and this reduced to the basis of a 
barrel of 36 gallons, becomes in the language 
of the brewer, 87 lbs. per barrel, which, how- 
ever, merely means that the wort from a 
quarter of malt, if evaporated down to the 
hulk of a barrel or 36 gallons, would weigh 87 
lbs. more than a barrel of water.” (Ure.) 

Assay. 1. A small quantity of the sample 
being ground in a coffee or pepper mill, 100 
grs. are accurately weighed, and dried by ex- 
posure for about 1 hour at the temperature of 
boiling water. The loss in weight, in grains, 
indicates the quantity of moisture per cent. 
This, in good malt, should not exceed 6| grs. 

2. A second 100 grs. is taken and stirred up 
with about \ pint of cold water ; the mkture 
is then exposed to the heat of boiling water 
for about 40 minutes; after which it is thrown 
on a weighed filter, and the undissolvcd por- 
tion washed with a‘ little hot water ; the undis- 
solved portion, with the filter, is then dried at 
212° Eahr,, and weighed. The loss in weight, 
less the per-centage of moisture last found, 
taken in grains, gives the per-eentage of solu- 
ble matter. This should not be less than 66 
grs. The same result will be arrived at by 
evaporating the filtered liquid and * washings * 
to dryness, and weighing thqqpiduum. 
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3* A third 100 grs. is taken and mashed 
with about pint of water at 160° Fahr., for 2 
or 3 hours ; the liquid is then drained off, the 
residue gently squeezed, and the strained 
liquid, evaporated to dryness, as before, and 
weighed. This gives the per-centage of 
saccharine matter, and should not he less than 
about 71 grs., taking the above average of 
malt as the standard of calculation. 

Uses, Sfo. Malt is chiefly employed in the 
arts of brewing and distillation. Both roasted 
and crystallised malt are merely used to colour 
the worts produced from pale malt. 1 lb. of 
roasted malt, mashed with 79 lbs. of pale malt, 
imparts to the liquor the colour and flavour of 
* porter/ The paler varieties of malt contain 
the largest quantity of saccharine matter. 
After the malt has been kiln- dried, the rootlets 
may be removed by means of a sieve. Before 
malt is mashed for beer, it must be broken up, 
and the law requires that it be bruised or 
crushed by smooth metal rollers, and not 
ground by mill stones. It has also been pro- 
posed to employ malt, instead of raw grain, 
for fattening domestic animals, and as food 
for their young and those in a sickly state. 
Infusion of milk (sweet wort, malt tea) is 
laxative, and has been recommended as an 
antiscorbutic and tonic. It has been given 
with great advantage in scurvy ; hut for this 
.purpose good, well-hopped, mild beer is equally 
serviceable and more agreeable. See Brewing, 
Distillation, Fermentation, &c. 

MALT LXQTJOBS. The qualities of ale, 
beer, and porter, as beverages, the detection 
of their adulteration, and the methods of pre- 
paring them, are described under their respec- 
tive names and in the article upon 4 brewing/ ; 
the present article will, therefore, he confined 
to a short notice of the cellar management, 
and the diseases of malt liquors generally. 

Age. The appearance and flavour to which 
this term is applied can, of course, he only 
given to the liquor by properly storing it 
for a sufficient time. Fraudulent brewers and 
publicans, however, frequently add a little oil 
of vitriol (diluted with water) to new beer, by 
which it assumes the character of an inferior 
liquor of the class 1 or 2 years old. Copperas, 
alum, sliced lemons, Seville oranges, and cu- 
cumbers, are also frequently employed by 
brewers for the same purpose. 

Bottling. Clean, sweet, and dry bottles, 
andosonnd and good corks, should be had in 
readiness. The liquor to he bottled should be 
perfectly clears and if it be not so, it must be 
submitted to the operation of 4 fining/ When 
quite fine, and in good condition, the bung of 
the cask should he left put all night, and the 
next day the liquor should be put into bottles, 
which, after remaining 12 or 24 hours, covered 
With sheets of paper to keep out flies and dust, 
must be securely corked • down. Porter is 
generally wired over. The wire for this pur- 
pose should be ‘annealed/ and not resilient. 

U the liquor is intended for exportation to a 


hot climate, the bottles should remain filled 
for 2 or 3 days, or more, before corking them. 
The stock of bottled liquor should he stored in 
a cool situation ; and a small quantity, to meet 
present demands only, should be set on their 
sides in a warmer place to ripen. October beer 
should not be bottled before Midsummer, nor 
March beer till Christmas. 

Cloudiness. Add a handful of hops boiled 
in a gallon of the beer, and in a fortnight fine 
it down. 

Finin g. See Clarification and Brewing . 
Flatness. When the liquor is new, or has 
still much undecomposed sugar left in it, a 
sufficient remedy is to remove it into a warmer 
situation for a few days. When this is not 
the case, 2 or 3 pounds of moist sugar (foots) 
may be 4 rummaged' into each hogshead. In 
this way a second fermentation is set up, and 
in a few days the liquor becomes brisk, and 
carries a head. This is the plan commonly 
adopted by publicans. On the small scale, the 
addition of a few grains of carbonate of soda, 
or of prepared chalk, to each glass, is commonly 
made for the same purpose; hut in this case 
the liquor must be drunk within a few minutes, 
else it becomes again fiat and insipid. This 
may be adopted for home-brewed beer which 
has become sour and vapid. 

Foxing or bucking. The spontaneous 
souring of worts or beer during their fer- 
mentation or ripening, to which this name is 
applied^ may generally he remedied by adding 
to the liquor some fresh hops (scalded), along 
with some black mustard seed (bruised). Some 
persons use a little made mustard, or a solution 
of alum or of catechu, and in a week or 10 days 
afterwards further add some treacle, or moist 
saigar. 

. frosted beer is recovered by change of 
situation ,* by the addition of some hops boiled 
m a little sweet wort ; or, by adding a little 
moist sugar or treacle to induce a fresh fer- 
mentation. 

Heading. This is added to thin and vapid 
beer to make it hear a frothy head. The 
most innocent, pleasant, and effective addition 
of this sort is a mixture of pure ammonio* 
citrate of iron and salt of tartar, about equal 
parts, in the proportion of only a few grains 
to a quart. 

Improving. This is the trade synonym of 
‘adulteration 5 and i doctoring/ Never- 
theless there are cases in which 4 improvement 5 
may be made without affecting the wholesome 
character of the liquor. Of this kind is the 
addition of hops, spices, &c., during the matu- 
ration of beer that exhibits a tendency to de- 
teriorate. For this purpose some persons cut 
a half-quartern loaf into slices, and after 
toasting them very high, place them in a coarse 
hnen bag along with £ lb. of hops, and 2 oz. 
eaen of bruised ginger, cloves, and mustard 
seed, and suspend the bag by means of a string 
a few inches below the surface of the beer (a 
nogshead), which is then bunged close. The 
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addition of a little ground capsicum in the 
same way is also a real improvement to beer, 
wlien judiciously made. 

Mtjstiness. To eacli hogshead, racked 
into clean casks, add 1 lb. of new hops boiled 
in a gallon of the liquor, along with 7 lbs. of 
newly-burnt charcoal (coarsely bruised, and 
the fine dust sifted off), and a 4-lb. loaf of bread 
cut into thin slices and toasted rather black ; 

* rouse up’ well every day for a week, then 
stir in of moist sugar 3 or 4 lbs., and bung 
down for a fortnight. 

Becoyeeing-. This is said of unsaleable 
beer when rendered saleable, by giving it 
e head’ or removing its * tartness , 5 

Btpening-. This term is applied to the 
regular maturation of beer. It is also used 
to express the means by which liquors already 
mature are rendered brisk, sparkling, or lit 
and agreeable for immediate use. In the 
language of the cellar, malt liquors are said 
to be * up 5 when they are well charged with 
gaseous matter, and bear a frothy head. These 
qualities depend on the undecomposed sugar 
undergoing fermentation, which, when active, 
can only be of comparatively short duration, 
and should, therefore, be repressed ratber than 
excited in beers not required for immediate 
consumption. When we desire to give * brisk- 
ness 5 to these liquors, whether in cask or 
bottle, it is only necessary to expose them for 
a few days to a slight elevation of tempe- 
rature, by removing them, for instance, to a 
warmer apartment. This is the plan success- 
fully adopted by bottlers. The addition of a 
small lump of white sugar to each bottle of ale 
or beer, or a teaspoonful of moist sugar to each 
bottle of porter, just before corking it, vfill 
render it fit for drinking in a few days in 
Ordinary weather, and in 2 or 3 days in the 
heat of summer. A raisin or a lump of sugar 
candy is often added to each bottle with a 
like intention. The Parisians bottle their 
beer one day and sell it the next. For this 
purpose, in addition to the sugar as above, 
they add 2 or 3 drops of yeast. Such bottled 
liquor must, however, be drunk within a week, 
or else stored in a very cold place, as it will 
otherwise burst the bottles or blow out the 
corks. 

Boeiness. A little infusion of catechu or 
of oak bark, and some fresh hops, may he 
added to the beer, which in a fortnight should 
he rummaged well, and the next day ‘fined’ 
down. 

SotjeHESS. Powdered chalk, carbonate of 
soda, salt of tartar, or pearlash, is commonly 
added by the publicans to the beer, until the 
acidity i£ nearly removed, when 4 or 5 lbs. of 
moist sugar or foots per hogshead are ‘ rum- 
maged 5 in, together with sufficient water to 
disburse double the amount of the outlay and 
trouble. Such beer must be soon put on 
draught, as it is very apt to get fiat by keep- 
ing. Oyster shells and egg shells are also 
" quOntly used by brewers for the same 


purpose. To remove the acidity of beer, on 
the small scale, a few grains of carbonate of 
soda per glass may be added just before drink- 
ing it. 

Stoeing. The situation of the beer-cellar 
should be such as to maintain its contents at a 
permanently uniform temperature, ranging 
between 44° and 50° Fahr., a condition which 
can only be ensured by choosing for its locality 
an underground apartment, or one in the 
centre of the basement portion of a large 
building. 

Vamping!-. Half fill casks with the old 
liquor, fill them up with some newly brewed, 
and bung close for 8 weeks or a month. 

HALTING. The method of converting bar- 
ley,^ wheat, oats, or any other description of 
grain into malt. There are four successive 
stages in the process of malting, viz. steeping, 
couching, flooring, and kiln-drying. 

1. Steeping or moistening . — The grain is 
placed in a large wooden or stone cistern, and 
sufficient water run in to cover it. Here it 
remains for a period of from 40 to 60 hours, 
depending on the temperature of the weather, 
or until it becomes soft enough to he easily 
pierced with a needle, or crushed between the * 
thumb and finger without yelding a milky 
juice. While in steep the grain swells, in- 
creasing nearly one fifth in bulk, and about 
50 per cent, in weight. The water is then 
drained off, and the grain is ready for the next 
operation, 

2. Couching or germinating. — From the 
cistern the swollen barley is thrown out into 
the couch frame to ihe d-jpi.li of from 14 
or 20 inches, where heat i^ generated and ger- 
mination induced. Here it is allowed to re- 
main for from 20 to 30 hours, according to the 
state of the weather, until the acrospire or 
pinnule shoots forth. Were the grain to re- 
main long in the couch, particularly in wann 
weather, it would be either unduly forced or 
turn sour. Whilst in conch it rises in tem- 
perature about 15 degrees, and gives off some 
of its extra moisture. This is called sweating, 
and as the rootlets now begin to shoot out, 
means must be taken to check the germma- 
tion. 

2. Flooring or regulating . — -This consists in * 
spreading the heated barley on the floor at 
different depths, according as it is required to 
increase or retard germination. Diming this 
stage of the operation the art of the maltster 
may be more ^properly said to commence, as 
now all his judgment is brought into requisi- 
tion. The grain must be turned three or four 
times a day, and at each toning the layer is 
spread out more and more, until it is reduced 
to the depth of about three or four inches. 
The chief object to be attained by this opera- 
tion is a regular germination of the grain. 

4. Kiln-drying . — The sprouted barley is 
next spread in a thin layer on, the malt kiln, 
and heat applied. The temperature to which 
the kiln is raised varies according to the pur-? 
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pose for which the malt is required, the differ- 
ence between pale, amber, and brown malt, 
depending solely on the degree of heat to 
which each has been subjected, and the manner 
in which the heat has been applied (see Malt). 
If the malt were not kiln-dried it would not 
keep, but would become mouldy. By the’ pro- 
cess of drying, the vitality of the seed is de- 
stroyed, and it may then be preserved without 
suffering further change. 

Product — Good barley yields about 805- by 
weight and 109$- by measure, of dried and 
sifted malt. Of the loss by weight, 12& must 
be referred to water existing in the raw 


grain. 

MAB^GAHESE. Mn. Si/n. Mangane- 
sium, L. A hard, brittle metal, discovered by 
Gahn in the black oxide of manganese of com- 
merce. 

Prep. Beduce manganous carbonate to fine 
powder, make it into a paste with oil, adding 
about l-10th of its weight of calcined borax, 
place the mixture in a Hessian crucible lined 
with charcoal, lute on the cover, and expose it 
to the strongest heat of a smith's forge for 2 
# hours ; when cold, break the crucible and pre- 
serve the metallic button in naphtha. 

Ohs. The product is probably a carbide of 
manganese, just as steel is a carbide of iron. 
Beville has lately prepared pure manganese 
by reducing the pure oxide by means of an 
insufficient quantity of sugar charcoal in a 
crucible made of caustic lime. 

Prop. As prepared by Deville, metallic 
manganese ha3 a reddish lustre, like bismuth ; 
it is very hard and brittle ; when powdered, 
it decomposes water, even at the lowest tem- 
perature. Dilute sulphuric acid dissoves it 
With great energy,. evolving hydrogen. Sp. 
gr, 7T3. In an oxidised state rrSanganese is 
abundant in the mineral kingdom, and traces 
of have been found in the ashes of plants 
and m mineral waters. 

The salts of manganese maybe easily pre- 
pared in a state of purity by dissolving the • 
precipitated carbonate in the acids. Most of 

HsaSe are and several are crystal- < 

Tesis. Manganous salts are ‘distinguished i 
as follows :-The hydrates of potassium and , 
sodium give white precipitates insoluble in ex- 1 
cess, # and rapidly turning brown. The presence < 
or ammonium salts interferes with these tests, c 
Ammonia gives similar results. ^ 

. ^rrocyardde of potassium gives a white pre- f 
cipitate. Sulphuretted hydrogen gives no 
precipitate m acid solutions, and precipitates t 
neutral solutions *only imperfectly; hut in o 
alkaline solutions it gives a bright, fiesh- t 
coloured, insoluble precipitate, which becomes s ; 
dark brown on exposure to the air. Sulphide v 
ot ammonium m neutral solutions, also yields t< 
a similar precipitate, which is very character- lc 
jstie. A compound of manganese fused with w 
borax m the outer fiame of the blowpipe gives ft 
a bead, which appears of a violet-red colour fi] 


sr- whilst hot, and upon cooling acquires an ame- 
;lt, thystine tint ; this colour is lost by fusion In 
to the inner fiame. Heated upon platinum foil 
ter with a little carbonate of sodium, in the outer 
r). flame, it yields a green mass whilst hot, which 
.ot becomes bluish green when cold, 
o- Manganous Acetate. Mn(C 2 H 3 OJ 2 . Si/n, 
e- Acetate oe protoxide op manganese ; Man- 
ut Ganii acetas, L. Prep. 1. By neutralising 
concentrated acetic acid with manganous ear- 
by bonate, and evaporating the solution so that 
id crystals may form. 

st Prop., §c. The crystals, when pure, are of 
w a pale red colour; permanent in the air; 
soluble in alcohol, and in 3& parts of water, 

e- and possess an astringent and metallic taste. 

)y Dose. 5 to 10 grs., as an alterative, hasmatinic, 
a- &c. 

Manganous Carbonate. MnC0 3 . Spi. Car- 
ie eonate oe protoxide oe manganese ; Man- 
'S ganesii.carbonas, L. Prep . Beduce the 
k, black oxide of manganese of commerce to fine 
•d powder,, and after washing it in water acidu- 
it lated with hydrochloric acid, dissolve it in 

2 strong hydrochloric acid, and evaporate the 
resulting solution to dryness; dissolve the re- 
sidue in water, and add to the solution sufficient 
sodium carbonate to precipitate all the iron 

t. present; digest the mixed precipitate in the 
e remainder of the liquid, filter, add ammonium 
■i sulphide until it begins to produce a flesh - 
1 coloured precipitate, then filter, and add sodium 
carbonate as long as a precipitate falls ; lastly, 

3 well wash the newly-formed carbonate in water 
; and dry it by a gentle heat. 

’ di . rec % precipitating a solution of the 

- chloride with sodium carbonate, and washing 
b an4 drying the powder, as before. 

. Prop., fyc. A pale buff or cream-coloured 
3 powder; insoluble in water; freely soluble in 
i acids;. exposed to a strong heat, it loses its 
s carbonic acid, absorbs oxygen, and is converted 
into the red. oxide. It is chiefly employed in 
the preparation of the other salts of manga- 
nese. - a 

Manganous Chloride. MnCL Smi. Pro- 

TOCHLORLDE OE MANGANESE, MlIRIATE OE M. * 

Manganesii chlgridtjm, L. Prep. l. By 
saturating hydrochloric acid with manganous 
carbonate ; the solution is gently concentrated 
by evaporation, when crystals may be obtained, 
or it is at once evaporated to dryness; in 
either case the product must be placed in 

ffom 1 the r air St ° PPered b ° ttles ' and Preserved 

2. Prom the dark brown residual liquid of 
the process of obtaining chlorine from bin- 
oxide of manganese and hydrochloric acid : 
this hqmd is evaporated to diyness, *and then 
slowly heated to dull redness in an earthen 
vessel, with constant stirring, and kept at that 
temperature for a short time; the grayish- 
looking powder thus obtained Is treated with 
water, and the solution separated from the 
oxld ?„ and otiler ^soluble matter by 
nitration; if any iron still remains, a little 
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manganous carbonate is added, and the whole 
boiled for a few minutes ; the filtered solution 
is then treated as before. This is the least 
expensive and convenient source of this salt. 

Prop., <fc. Rose-coloured tabular crystals ; 
inodorous; very soluble both in water and 
alcohol; very deliquescent; when gradually 
heated to fusion, the whole of the water is 
expelled, and at a red heat it slowly suffers 
decomposition. Astringent, tonic, hsematinic, 
and alterative. — Dose. 3 to 10 grs. ; in scor- 
butic, syphilitic, and certain chronic cutaneous 
affections; anaemia, chlorosis, &c. 

Manganous Hydrate. Mn(HO) 2 . Byn. Hy- 

DEATED PEOTOXIDE OP MANGANESE. Prep. 
Rormed by adding potassium hydrate to man- 
ganous sulphate, and filtering and drying, 
the precipitate in vacuo. "White powder ra- 
pidly absorbing oxygen and burning first green 
and then brown from formation of higher 
oxides. 

Manganous I'odide. Mnl 2 . Byn. Manga- 
iNESH iodidtjm, L. Prep. By dissolving the 
carbonate in hydriodic acid, and evaporating 
the filtered liquid in vacuo or out of contact 
with air. — Dose. 1 to 3 grs.; in anaemia, 
chlorosis, &c., occurring in scrofulous subjects. 

Manganous Oxide. MnO. Byn. Protoxide 
op manganese. Prep. By passing a current 
of hydrogen over manganous carbonate heated 
to whiteness in a porcelain tube. Olive green 
powder rapidly oxidizing on exposure to air, 
and soluble in acids forming manganous 
salts. 

There are four other oxides and two oxy- 
hydrates that may be treated of here, but of 
which only the peroxyde and the manganates 
and permanganates are of practical import- 
ance. 

Manganous-manganic Oxide. Mn 3 0 4 , or 
MnO, Mn 2 0 3 . Byn. Red oxide op manga- 
nese, Protosesquioxide op manganese. 
Round native as “ Hansmanite.” It is pro- 
duced by igniting manganous carbonate, or 
manganic, oxide, or manganic peroxide. Red- 
dish-brown, coloured crystals or powder, and 
communicates an amethyst colour to glass when 
fused with it. 

Manganous-manganic Peroxide. Mn 4 0 7 , 
or MnOg, Mn 2 0 3 . Byn. Inteemediate 
oxide op manganese. Round native as 
“ Varvicile,” as a black hard crystalline mass. 
Decomposed when heated into a lower oxide 
and oxygen. 

Manganous Phosphate. MnH.3?0 4 + 6Aq, 
Byn . Phosphate op peotoxide op manga- 
nese; Manganesii phosphas, L. l Prep. By 
precipitating a solution of manganous sul- 
phate with a solution of sodium phosphate. 
It must be preserved from the air. — Dose. 3 
to 12 grs. ; in anaemia, rickets, &e. 

Manganous Sulphate. MnS0 4 . Byn. Sul- 
PHATE OP PEOTOXIDE OP MANGANESE ; MAN- 
GANESII sulphas, D. Drey. 1, By dissolving 
manganous carbonate in dilute sulphuric acid, 
and evaporating the filtered solution so that 


crystals may form, or at once gently evapo- 
rating it to dryness. Pure. 

2. (Commercial.) By igniting manganic 
peroxide (pyrolusite) mixed with about l-10th 
of its weight of powdered coal in au iron 
crucible or. gas-retort, and digesting the resi- 
duum of the calcination in sulphuric acid, with 
the addition after a time of a little hydro- 
chloric acid; the solution of manganous sulphate 
thus obtained, after defecation, is evaporated 
to dryness, and heated to redness as before ; 
the mass, after ignition, is crushed small, and 
treated with water ; the solution is nearly 
pure, the whole of the iron having been re- 
duced into the state of insoluble peroxide. 
Used by the calico-printers. Cloth steeped in 
the solution, and afterwards passed through a 
solution of chloride of lime, is dyed of a per- 
manent brown. 

Prop., Sfo. Pale rose-coloured crystals of 
the formulas MnS0 4 , 7Aq ; MnS0 4 , 5Aq ; or 
MnS0 4 , 4Aq, according to the method of 
crystallizing, furnishing a solution of a rich, 
amethystine colour. With sulphate of potassa, 

: it forms a double salt manganese alum*).— 
Dose. As an alterative and tonic, 5 to 10 grs. ; 
as a eholagogue cathartic, 1 to 2 drs., dissolved 
in water, either alone or combined with infu- 
sion of senna. According to Ure, its action is 
prompt and soon over ; 1 dr. of it occasions, 
after the lapse of an hour or so, one or more 
liquid bilious stools. In large doses it occa- 
sions vomiting, and in excessive doses it de- 
stroys life by its caustic action on the stomach. 
(Dr. G. C.Mitseherlich.) It has been adminis- 
tered with manifest advantage in torpor of the 
liver, gout, jaundice, syphilis, and certain skin 
diseases ; and, combined with iron, in anaemia, 
chlorosis, rickets, &c. 

Manganous Tar'trate. MnC 4 H 4 0 6 . Byn. 
Manganesii taeteas, L. Prep. By satu- 
rating a solution of tartaric acid with moist 
manganous carbonate. Alterative and tonic. 
— Dose. 4 to 12 grs. 

Manganic Acid. H 2 Mn0 4 . This acid has 
not yet been obtained free, but some of its 
salts are extensively employed as disinfectants, 
as “green Condy*s fluid.” The chief com- 
pounds are the following : 

Manganate of Barium. BaMn0 4 , Green 
insoluble powder, obtained by fusing barium 
hydrate, potassium chlorate, and manganic 
peroxide together, and washing the product. 

Manganate of Potassium. R 2 Mn0 4 . Rinely 
powdered manganic peroxide, potassium chlo- 
rate, and potassium hydrate, made into a thick 
paste with water, and heated to dull redness. 
The fused product is treated with a small 
quantity of water, and crystallized by evapo- 
ration in vacuo. 

Dark green, almost black crystals, readily 
soluble in water, but decomposed by excess, or 
by acids into manganic peroxide, andpotassium 
permanganate. 

Manganate of Sodium. M 2 Mn0 4 . Prepared 
on the large scale by .heating a mixture of 

■ a hr 
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manganic peroxide and sodium hydrate to red- 
ness in a current of air. Used in strong solu- 
tion as a disinfectant under the name of 
“ Condy’s green fluid.” 

Manganic Hydrate. Mn 2 (HO) 6 . Syn. Hy- 
drated SESQTJTOXIDE OP MAHGAXESE. 
Pound native as <f manganite” in reddish- 
brown crystals. Prep. By passing a current 
of air through recently precipitated and moist 
manganous hydrate. Soft dark brown powder 
converted into the oxide by heat. 

Manganic Oxide. Mn 2 0 3 . Syn. Sesqxji- 
OXIde oe atang-ae'ese. Found native as es Brau- 
mite/^ and readily formed by exposing man- 
ganous hydrate to the action of air, and drying, 
or hy gently igniting the peroxide brown or 
black powder decomposed by heat. 

Manganic Peroxide. Mn0 3 . Syn. Per- 

4 3OXGAXI0 OXIDE, BlXOXIDE OE HAHGANESE, 

Peroxide oe haxgaxese, Black oxide oe 
staxgaxese, Oxide oe maxgaxese, Max- 

GAXESII OXIDTTM XIGREM (B. P.), MAXGA- 

kesii bixoxydem (Ph. L.), Maxg-axese 
OXYDTTM (Ph. E.). 

% It is the only oxide of manganese that is 
directly employed in the arts. It is a very 
plentiful mineral production, and is found in 
great abundance in some parts of the West of 
England. The manganese of the shop is pre- 
pared by washing, to remove the earthy matter 
and grinding in mills. The blackest samples 
are esteemed the best. It is chiefly used to 
supply oxygen gas, and in the manufacture of 
glass and chlorine ; in dyeing and to form the 
salts of manganese. It has been occasionally 
employed in medicine, chiefly externally, in itch 
and porrigo, made into an ointment with lard. 

It has been highly recommended by Dr. Eri- 
geler in scrofula. Others have employed it as 
an alterative and tonic with variable success. 
When slowly introduced into the system during 
a lengthened period, it is said to produce para- 
lysis of the motor nerves. (Dr. Coupar.)— -Pose. 

3 to 12 grs., or more, thrice daily, made into 
pills. 

ddur. Hative binoxide of manganese (py- 
rolusite) is usually contaminated with variable 
proportions of argillaceous matter, calcium 
carbonate, ferric oxide, silica,'' and barium 
sulphate, all of which lower its value as a 


source of oxygen, and for the preparation of 
chlorine. The richness of this ore can. there- 
fore, be only determined by an assay for its 
principal ingredient. 

Assay. There are several methods adopted 
for this purpose, among which the following 
recommend themselves as being the most ac- 
curate and convenient. 

1. A portion of the mineral being reduced to 
\wy fine powder, 50 grs. of it are put into 
the little apparatus employed for the analysis 
of carbonates described at page 295, together 
with about % fl. oz. of cold water, and 100 «ts. 
of strong hydrochloric acid, the latter contained 
m the little tube (5); 50 grs. of crystallized 
oxalic acid are then added, the cork carrying 


the chloride of calcium tube fitted in, and the 
whole quickly and accurately weighed or coun- 
terpoised; the apparatus is next inclined so 
that the acid contained in the small tube may 
he mixed with the other contents of the flask, 
and the reaction of the ingredients is pro- 
moted hy the application of a gentle heat ; 
the disengaged chlorine resulting from the 
mutual decomposition of the hydrochloric acid 
and^ the. manganic peroxide converts the 
oxalic acid into carbonic acid gas, which is 
dried in its passage through the chloride of 
calcium tube before it escapes into the air. 
As ^ soon as the reaction is complete, and the 
residual gas has been driven off hy a momentary 
ebullition, the apparatus is allowed to cool, 
when it is again carefully and accurately 
weighed. The loss of weight in grains, if 
doubled, at once indicates the per-centage rich- 
ness of the mineral examined in manganic 
peroxide ; or, more correctly, every grain of 
carbonic anhydride _ evolved represents 1*982 
gr. of the peroxide. 

2. (Fresenius and Will.) The apparatus 
employed is the c alkalimeter s figured at page 
24. The operation is similar to that adopted 
for the assay of alkalies, and is a modification 
of the oxalic acid and sulphuric acid test for 
manganese, originally devised by M. Berthier. 
The standard weight of manganic peroxide 
recommended to be taken by Fresenius and 
Will is 2*91 grammes, along with 6*5 to * 
grammes of neutral potassium oxalate. The 
process, with quantities altered to adapt it for 
employment in the laboratories of these coun- 
tries, is as follows: — Manganic peroxide (in 
very fine . powder), 50 gr. ; neutral potassium 
oxalate (in powder), 120 grs. ; these are put 
into the flask A (see engr., p. 24), along with 
sufficient water to about l-4th fill it; the flask 
A and _5 (the latter containing the sulphuric 
acid) are then corked air-tight, and thus con- 
nected in one apparatus, the whole is accu- 
rately weighed. The opening of the tube b 
being closed hy a small lump of wax, a little 
sulphuric acid is sucked over from the flask £ 
into the flask A ; the disengagement of oxy- 
gen from the manganese immediately com- 
mences, and this reacting upon the oxalic 
aexd present, ^ converts it into carbonic anhy- 
dride gas, which passing through the concen- 
trated sulphuric acid in the flask £, which robs 
it of moisture, finally escapes from the appa- 
ratus through the tube d. As soon as the 
disengagement of carbonic acid ceases* the 
operator sucks over a fresh portion of sulphuric 
acid, and this is repeated at short intervals, 
until bubbles of gas are no longer disengaged. 
Ihe little wax stopper is now removed, and 
suction is applied at h until all the carbonic 
I Sn? e a PP aratTls is replaced by common 
air *. Whsn the whole has become cold, it is 
again weighed. The less of weight, doubled, 
indicates the amount of pure manganic per- 
oxide, m the sample, as before. 

8, (Ofcfot) 50 grs* of the sample reduced to 
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verj fine powder, are mixed in a glass flask, 
with hydrochloric acid, 1£ fb oz., diluted with 
I oz. of cold water, and portions of ferrous 
sulphate, from a weighed sample, immediately 
‘ added ; at first in excess, and afterwards, in 
smaller doses, until the liquid ceases to give a 
blue precipitate with red prussiate of potash, 
or to evolve the odour of chlorine ; heat being 
: employed towards the end of the process. The 
^quantity of ferrous sulphate consumed is now 
/ascertained by again weighing the sample. If 
the peroxide examined was pure, the loss of 
- weight will he 317 grs.; but if otherwise, the 
per-centage of the pure peroxide may he ob- 
tained bythe rule of three. Thus : suppose only 
298 grs. of the sulphate were consumed, then 
317 : 100 : : 298 : 94, 

and the richness of the sample wonld be 94£. 
The per-centage value of the oxide for evolving 
chlorine may he obtained by multiplying the 
weight of the consumed ferrous sulphate by 
*2588, which, in the above case, would give 
76-J- of chlorine. For this purpose as well as 
for ehlorometry, the ferrous sulphate is best 
prepared by precipitating it from its aqueous 
solution with alcohol, and drying it out of con- 
tact with air until it loses its alcoholic odour. 

Ohs. Before applying the above processes, 
it is absolutely necessary that we ascertain 
whether the peroxide examined contains any 
carbonates, as the presence of these would 
vitiate the results. This is readily determined 
by treating it with a little dilute nitric acid : — 
if effervescence ensues, one or more carbonates 
are present, and the sample, after being 
weighed, must be digested for some time in 
dilute nitric acid in excess, and then carefully 
* collected on a filter, washed, and dried. It 
may then be assayed as before. The loss of 
I weight indicates the quantity of carbonates 
present, with sufficient accuracy for technical 
j purposes. The determination of this point is 
I the more important, as these contaminations 
1 not merely lessen the richness of the mineral 
r in pure manganic peroxide, hut also cause 
a considerable waste of acid when it is em- 
ployed in the manufacture of chlorine. 

Permanganic Acid. HMn0 4 . Obtained by 
distilling cautiously potassium permanganate 
and sulphuric acid. Dark violet — black liquid, 
green by reflected light, and rapidly absorb- 
ing water forming a violet solution. Oxidises 
organic matter with explosive violence. 

Permanganate of Barium. Ba(Mn0 4 ) 2 . Black 
soluble prisms, formed by decomposing silver 
permanganate by means of barium chloride, 
and cautiously evaporating. 

Permanganate of Potassium. HMn0 4 . Prep. 

: Potassium chlorate, or nitrate, and potassium 
|l hydrate is made into a paste with water, and 
t manganic peroxide added; the mass is dried 
and heated to redness. ’ The residue is boiled 
with water, filled through asbestos, and eva- 
porated down and recrystallized. 

Dark purple, red, almost black anhydrous 
long prismsi readily soluble in 16 pints of 
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water. Decomposed in presence of acids by 
most organic matter. 

Permanganate of Silver. AgMnCq. Prep. 
Precipitate a strong solution of silver nitrate 
by means of a concentrated solution of potas- 
sium permanganate. Small black prisms, 
soluble in 100 parts of water, with a purple 
colour. 

Permanganate of Sodium. NaMn0 4 . Obtained 
as a dark purple liquid by passing a current of 
carbonic anhydride through sodium manga- 
nate. Condy red fluid is chiefly a sodium 
permanganate dissolved in water. 

MAUGE. An eruptive disease, correspond- 
ing to the itch in man, resulting from the 
burrowing into the skin of minute animalcules 
(mites or aeari ), and common to several do- 
mestic animals, more especially the dog and 
horse. Like the itch, it is contagious. The 
causes are confinement, dirt, and bad living. 
The treatment should consist in the immediate 
removal of the cause, the frequent use of soft 
soap and water, followed by frictions with sul- 
phur ointment or by solution of chloride of 
lime, the administration of purgatives, and a 
change to a restorative diet. Dun states, 
that in India a very efficient remedy for mange 
is employed by the native farriers, which con- 
sists of castor oil seeds well bruised, steeped 
for twelve hours in sour milk, and rubbed into 
the skin, previously thoroughly cleansed with 
soap and water. “ The itchiness disappears 
almost immediately, and the aeari are speedily 
destroyed.” A dressing consisting of 1 oz. of 
chloride of zinc (Burnett's disinfectant fluid) 
and 1 quart of water may also be applied with 
advantage, 

MA JT'GEL WUE/ZEL, Syn. Mangoib- 

%HOBZEL, HyBBID BEET, BOOT 03? SOABCITY. 
The Beta vulgaris, var. campestris, a variety 
of the common beet. The root abounds in 
sugar, and has been used in Germany as a sub- 
stitute for bread in times of scarcity. In these 
countries it is chiefly cultivated as food for 
cattle. The young leaves are eaten as spinach. 
The per-centage composition of mangold wur- 
zel is as follows : — Flesh-formers (albuminoid 
bodies), 1*54; heat and fat-formers (sugar, 
&c.), 8*60; indigestible fibre, 1*12; ash, 0*96; 
87*78. 

MANHEIM GOLD. A gold-coloured brass. 
See Gold (Dutch). 

MAN'NA. Syn. Maysa (B. P., Pb. L, E.c 
& D.), L. A concrete exudation from the stem 
of Fraxinus omws-oand F. rotimdifolia, ob- 
tained by incision. (B. P.) “ The juice 

flowing from the incised bark ” of ** Fraosinus 
rotun&ifolia and F. ornus, hardened by the 
air ” (Ph, L.) The finest variety of this 
drug is known as flake manna, and occurs in 
pieces varying from 1 to 6 inches long, 1 or 2 
inches wide, and J to 1 inch thick. It has a 
yellowish- white or cream colour; an odour 
somewhat resembling honey, but less pleasant; 
a sweet, mawkish taste ; and is light, porous, 
and friable. It is laxative in doses of 1 to 2 oz. 
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Hanna, Factitious, made of a mixture of 
sugar, starch, and honey, with a very small 
quantity of scammony to give it odour and 
flavour, and to render it purgative, has been 
lately very extensively offered in trade, and 
met with a ready sale. 

MAN'NA CROUP. A granular preparation 
of wheat deprived of bran, used as an article 
of food for children and invalids. (Brande.) 

MAN'NITE. C 6 H 14 0 6 . Syn. Manna sugar. 
Mushroom s.; Mannita, L. A sweet, crys- 
tallizable substance, found in manna and in 
several other vegetable productions. It has 
been formed artificially by the action of sodium- 
amalgam upon an alkaline solution of cane 
sugar. 

JPrep, 1. Digest manna in boiling rectified 
spirit, and filter or decant the solution whilst 
hot,* the mannite crystallizes as the liquid 
cools in tufts of slender, colourless needles. 

2. (Ruspini.) Manna, 6 lbs. ; cold water (in 
which the white of an egg has been beaten), 
3 lbs. ; mix, boil for a few minutes, and strain 
the syrup through linen whilst hot ; the strained 
liquid will form a semi-crystalline mass on 
cooling ; submit this to strong pressure in a I 
cloth, mix the cake with its own weight of 
cold water, and again press it; dissolve the 
cake thus obtained in boiling water, add a little 
animal charcoal, and filter the mixture into a 
porcelain dish set over the fire ; lastly, evapo- 
rate the filtrate to a pellicle, and set the syrup 
aside to crystallize. Large quadrangular 
prisms ; perfectly white and transparent. 

-ZVog?., cfv?. Mannite has a powerfully sweet 
and agreeable taste ; dissolves in 5 parts of 
cold water, and about half that quantity of 
boiling water; freely soluble in hot, an<J 
slightly so in cold alcohol ; fuses by heat with- 
out loss of weight; with sulphuric acid it 
combines to form a new acid-compound. It 
is distinguished from the true sugars by its 
aqueous solution not being susceptible of the 
vinous fermentation, and not possessing the 
property of rotary polarization. When pnre, 
it is perfectly destitnte of purgative proper- 
ties. It is now extensively imported from 
Italy, and is chiefly used to^ cover the taste of 
nauseous medicines, and as a sweetmeat. 

MANURES''. Substances added to soils to 
increase their fertility. The food of vegetables, 
as far as their organic structure is concerned, 
''’consists entirely of inorganic compounds; and 
no organized body can serve for the nutrition 
of vegetables until it has been, by the process 
of decay, resolved into certain inorganic sub- 
stances. These are carbonic acid, water, and 
ammonia, which are well known to 'be the 
final products of putrefaction. But even 
when these are applied to vegetables, their 
growth will not proceed unless certain mineral 
substances are likewise furnished in small 
quantities, either by the soil or the water used 
to moisten it. Almost every plant, when 
burned, leaves ashes, which commonly contain 
silica, potassa, and phosphate of lime; often, 


also, magnesia, soda, sulphates, and oxide of 
iron. These mineral bodies appear to be es- 
sential to the existence of the vegetable tis- 
sues; so that plants will not grow in soils 
destitute of them, however abundantly sup- 
plied -with carbonic acid, ammonia, and water 
The carbon of plants is wholly derived from 
carbonic acid, which is either absorbed from 
the atmosphere, and from rain water, by the 
leaves, or from the moisture and air in the soil, 
by the roots. Its carbon is retained and assi- 
milated with the body of the plant, while its 
oxygen is given out in the gaseous form ; thb 
decomposition being always effected under the 
influence of light at ordinary temperatures. 
The hydrogen and oxygen of vegetable.*, 
which, when combined with carbon, constitute 
the ligneous, starchy, gummy, saccharine, 
oily, and resinous matters of plants, are de- 
rived from water chiefly absorbed by the 
roots from the soil. The nitrogen of vege- 
tables is derived chiefly, if not exclusively , 
from ammonia, which is supplied to them j 
rain, and in manures, and which remains sx 
the soil till absorbed by the roots. 

According to the celebrated 4 mineAl 
theory * of agriculture, advanced by Lieb|jj 
a soil is fertile or barren for any given plafj 
according as it contains those mineral sip- 
stances that enter into its composition. Th|& 
“ the ashes of wheat-straw contain much silfe 
and potassa, whilst the ashes of the seeds cejn* 
tain phosphate of magnesia. Hence, if a s§fi 
is deficient in any one of these, it will mri 
yield wheat. On the other hand, a good c®| 
of wheat will exhaust the soil of these si 
stances, and it will not yield a second ci 
till they have been restored, either by mam 
or by the gradual action of the weather 
disintegrating the subsoil. Hence the hern 
derived from fallows and from the rotation 
crops. 

“ When, by an extraordinary supply of s y 
one mineral ingredient, or of ammonia. ii 
large crop has been obtained, it is not to n 
expected that a repetition of the same indi $ 
dual manure next year will produce the sa M 
effect. It must he remembered that the i | 
usual crop has exhausted the soil probably 
all the other mineral ingredients, and that tj 
also must be restored before a second crop < 
he obtained. 

“ The salt most essential to the growth 
the potato is the double phosphate of ammo 
and magnesia; that chiefly required for h9 
is phosphate of lime; while for almost || 
plants potassa and ammonia are highly beili 
tidal.” B 

From these principles we 44 may deduc jPj 
few valuable conclusions in regard to §| 
chemistry of agriculture. First, by examir® 
the ashes of a thriving plant, we discover® 
mineral ingredients which must exist in a jura 
to render it fertile for that plant. SecoqBB 
by examining a soil, we can say at once whe^M 
it is fertile in regard to any plants the ashl 
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of which have been examined. Thirdly, when 
we know the defects of a soil, the deficient 
matters may be easily obtained and added 
to it, nnmixed with snch as are not required. 
Fourthly, the straw, leaves, &c., of any plant, 
are the btest manure for that plant, since every 
vegetable extracts from the soil such matters 
alone as are essential to it. This important 
principle has been amply verified by the success 
attending the use of wheat-straw, or its ashes, 
as manure for wheat, and of the ckippings of 
the vines as a manure for the vineyard. When 
these are used (in the proper quantity), 
no other manure is required.* Fifthly, in the 
rotation of crops, those should he made to 
follow which require different materials; or 
a crop which extracts little or no mineral 
matter, such as peas, should come after one 
which exhausts the soil of its phosphates and 
potassa/* (Liebig.) 

The experiments of Messrs. Lawes and Gil- 
bert have forced upon them opinions differing 
from those of Baron Liebig on some important 
points in relation to his 4 mineral theory/ which 
endeavours to prove that 44 the crops on a field 
diminish or increase in exact proportion to 
the diminution or increase of the mineral sub- 
stances conveyed to it in manure." The results 
obtained by the English investigators appear 
to prove that it is impossible to get good crops 
by using mineral manures alone, and that 
nitrogenous manures (farm-yard manure, guano, 
ammoniacal salts, &c.) are fertilizing agents of 
the highest order. 

Of the chemical manures now so much used, 
bone-dust is, perhaps, the most important, as 
it supplies the phosphates which have been ex- 
tracted by successive crops of grass and corn, { 
the whole of the bones of the cattle fed on 
these crops having been derived from the soil ; 
its gelatin also yields ammonia by putrefaction. 
Guano acts as a source of ammonia, containing 
much oxalate and urate of ammonia, with some 
phosphates. Nightsoil and urine, especially 
the latter, are most valuable for the ammonia 
they yield, as well as for phosphates and 
potassa ; but are very much neglected in this 
country, although their importance is fully 
appreciated in Belgium, France, and China. 
Nitrate of soda is valued as a source of ni- 
trogen. 

All organic substances may be employed as 
manures ; preference being, however, given to 
those abounding in nitrogen, and which readily 
decay when mixed with the soil. 

The analysis of manures, soils, and the ashes 
of plants, for the purpose of ascertaining their 
composition and comparative value, is not 
easily performed by inexperienced parties; but 
a rough approximation to their contents, suffi- 
ciently accurate for all practical purposes, may 
be generally made by such persons with proper 
care and attention. See Agriculture, Bqke- 
dust, Gttasto, &e. 

Manures, Artificial. Various formulse be- 
longing to this head will he found dispersed, 


under their respective names, throughout this 
work. The following are additional ones : — 

1. (Anderson.) Sulphate of ammonia, com- 
mon salt, and oil of vitriol, of each, 10 parts ; 
chloride of potassium, 15 parts ; gypsum and 
sulphate of potassa, of each, 17 parts; salt- 
petre, 20 parts ; crude Epsom salts, 25 parts ; 
sulphate of soda, 33 parts. For clover. 

2. (Huxtable.) Crude potash, 28 lbs. ; com- 
mon salt, 1 cwt.; bone-dust and gypsum, of 
each, 2 cwt.; wood-ashes, 15 bushels. For 
either corn, turnips, or grass. 

3. (Johnstone.) Sulphate of soda (dry), 
11 lbs. ; wood-ashes, 28 lbs. ; common salt, 

| cwt. ; crude sulphate of ammonia, 1 cwt. ; 
bone-dust, 7 bushels. As a substitute for 
guano. 

4. (Lawes* 4 Superphosphate/) See Co- 

PROLITE. 

5. (Fertilizing powder.) A mixture of 
very fine bone-dust, 18 parts ; calcined gypsum 
and sulphate of ammonia, of each, 1 part. „ The 
seed is ordered to be steeped in the 4 drain- 
ings* from a dunghill, and after being drained, 
but whilst still wet, to be sprinkled with the 
powder, and then dried. See Flowers, Lime 
(Superphosphate), &c. 

MAPS. These, as well as architect’s and en- 
gineer’s designs, plans, sections, drawings, &c., 
may be tinted with any of the simple liquid 
colours mentioned under ‘velvet colours/ 
preference being given to the most transparent 
ones, which will not obscure the lines beneath 
them. To prevent the colours from sinking 
and spreading, which they usually do on com- 
mon paper, the latter should be wetted 2 or 3 
times with a sponge dipped* in alum water (3 
or 4 oz. to the pint), or with a solution of 
white size, observing to dry it carefully after 
each coat. TJhis tends to give lustre and 
beauty to the colours. The colours for this 
purpose should also be thickened with a little 
gum water. Before varnishing maps after 
colouring them, 2 or 3 coats of clean size should 
be applied with a soft brush — the first one to 
the back. 

MAEASCHTNO (-ke'-no). Syn . Marasquir, 
Fr. A delicate liqueur spirit distilled from a 
peculiar cherry growing in Dalmatia, and after- 
wards sweetened with sugar. The best is 
from Zara, and is obtained from the marasea 
cherry only. An inferior quality is distilled 
from a mixture of cherries and the juice*, of 
liquorice root. 

I HAP/BLE. Syn . Limestone, Hard car- 

! BORATE OR LlME ; MARMOR, CALCIS OARBOKAS 
j DUETTS, M. ALBUM (B. P., Fh. E. & D.), L. 

| Marbles are merely purer apd more compact 
i varieties of limestone, which 1 admit of being 
! sawn into slabs, and are susceptible of a fine 
polish. White marble is employed for the 
preparation of carbonic acid and some of the 
salts of lime. It contains about 65& of lime. 
Sp. gr. 2*70 to 2*85. The tests of, its purity 
are the same as those already noticed under 
Chalk. , ‘ <Y '■ ^ ■, 
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Marble is best cleaned witli a little soap-and- 
water, to which some os-gall may be added. 
Acids should be avoided. Oil and grease may 
be generally removed by spreading a paste 
made of soft soap, caustic potash lye, and 
fuller’s earth, over the part, and allowing it to 
remain there for a few days ; after which it 
must be washed off with clean water. Or, 
equal parts of American potash (crude car- 
bonate of potash) and whiting are made into a 
moderately stiff paste with a sufficiency of 
boiling water, and applied to the marble with 
a brush. At the end of two or three days the 
paste is removed and the marble washed with 
soap and water. Any defect of polish may be 
Drought up with tripoli, followed by putty 
powder, both being used along with water. 

Marble is mended with one or other of the 
compounds noticed under Cements. 

Marble may be stained or dyed of various 
colours by applying coloured solutions or tinc- 
tures to the stone made sufficiently hot to 
make the liquid just simmer on the surface. 
The following are the substances usually 
employed for this purpose : — 

Blue. Tincture or solution of litmus, or 
an alkaline solution of indigo. 

Brown. Tincture of logwood. 

Crimson. A solution of alkanct root in oil 
of turpentine. 

Reese: colons. Wax tinged with alkanet 
root, and applied to the marble hot enough to 
melt it freely. 

Gold colour. A mixture of equal parts of 
white vitriol, sal ammoniac, and verdigris, 
each in fine powder, and carefully applied. 

Green. An alkaline solution or tincture 
of sap green, or wax strongly coloured with, 
verdigris; or the stone is first stained blue, 
and then the materials for yellow stain are 
applied, 

Red. Tincture of dragon’s blood, alkanet 
root, or cochineal. 

Yellow. Tincture of gamboge, turmeric, 
or saffron; or wax coloured with annotta. 
Success in the application of these colours 
requires considerable experience. By their 
skUful use, however, a very ^pleasing effect, 
both of colour and grain, may he produced. 

MAR/BIilNGr (of Books, &c.), The edges and 
covers of books are 4 marbled ’ by laying the 
colour on them with a brush, or by means of 
a Wooden trough containing mucilage, as fol- 
lows : — Provide a wooden trough, 2 inches 
deep, 6 inches wide, and the length of a super- 
royal sheet ; boil in a brass or copper pan any 
quantity of linseed and water until a thick 
mucilage is formed; strain this into the trough, 
and let it cool; then grind on a marble slab 
any of the following colours in table beer. 
For — blue, Prussian blue or indigo ; — red, 
rose-pink, vermilion, or drop lake;-— yellow, 
king’s yellow, yellow ochre, &c. white, flake 
white; — black, ivory black, or burnt lamp- 
black; — brown umber, burnt u., terra di 
sienna, burnt s. ; black, mixed with yellow or 


red, also makes brown green, blue and yellow 
mixed; — purple, red and blue mixed. For 
each colour provide two cups — one for the 
ground colours, the other to mix them with 
the ox-gall, which must he used to thin them 
at discretion. If too much gall is ‘used, the 
colours spread ; when they keep their place on 
the surface of the trough, on being moved 
with a quill, they are fit for use. All things 
being in readiness, the prepared colours are 
successively sprinkled on the surface of the 
mucilage in the trough with a brush, and are 
waved or drawn about with a quill or a stick, 
according to taste. When the design is thus 
formed, the hook, tied tightly between cutting 
hoards of the same size, is lightly pressed with 
its edge on the surface of the liquid pattern, 
and then withdrawn and dried. The covers 
may he marbled in the same way, only the 
liquid colours must he allowed to run over 
them. The film of colour in the trough may 
be as thin as possible; and if any remains 
after the marbling, it may be taken off by 
applying paper to it before you prepare for 
marbling again. This process has been called 
French marbling-. 

To diversify the effect, a little sweet oil is 
often mixed with the colours before sprinkling 
them on, by which means a light halo or circle 
appears round each spot. In like manner, 
spirit of turpentine, sprinkled on the surface 
of the trough, produces white spots. By 
staining the covers with any of the liquid dyes, 
and then dropping on them, or running over 
them, drops of the ordinary liquid mordants, a 
very pleasing effect may he produced. Vinegar 
black, or a solution of green copperas, thus 
applied to common leather, produces black 
spots or streaks, and gives a similar effect with 
most of the light dyes. A solution of alum or 
of tin in like manner produces bright spots or 
streaks, and soda or potash water dark ones. 
This style has been called Egyptian marble. 
— Soap marbling is done by throwing on the 
colours, ground with a little white soap to a 
proper consistence, by means of a brush. It 
is much used for hook-edges, stationery, sheets 
of paper, ladies’ fancy work, &e.— Thread 
marble is given by first covering the edge 
uniformly of one colour, then laying pieces of 
thick thread irregularly on different parts of 
it, and giving it a fine dark sprinkle. When 
well managed, the effect is very pleasing, — 
Rice marble is given in a similar way to the 
last by using rice.— Tree marble is done on 
leather book-covers, &c., by bending the board 
a little in the centre, and running the marbling 
liquid over it in the form of vegetation, The 
knots are given by rubbing the end of a candle 
on those parts of the cover. — Wax marble is 
given in a similar way to thread marble, bnt 
using melted, wax, which is removed after the 
book is sprinkled and dried ; or a sponge 
charged with blue, green, or red, may be passed 
over. This,, also, is much used for stationery 
work, especially for folios and quartos. The 
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s vinegar black ’ of the bookbinders is merely a 
solution of acetate of iron, made by steeping a 
few rnsty nails or some iron filings in vinegar. 
All tbe ordinary liquid colours that do not 
contain strong acids or alkalies may be used 
either alone or thickened with a little gum, 
for marbling or sprinkling books. 

Sped? ELIS' <3- is performed by simply dipping 
a stiff-haired painter’s brush into the colour, 
and suddenly striking it against a small stick 
held in the left hand over the work. By this 
means the colour is evenly scattered without 
producing £ blurs 3 or f blots/ 

Paper, pasteboard, &d?, in sheets, are 
marbled and sprinkled in a similar manner to 
that above described, but in this case the gum 
trough must, of course, be longer. 

MARGAR/IC ACID. This term was formerly 
applied to a mixture of palmitic and stearic 
acids, produced by decomposing the alkaline 
soaps of solid fats with an acid, hut it is now 
given to a fatty acid which can only be ob- 
tained artificially. 

MAK/GrARXhT. Syn. Margarate op glyce- 
RYLE. A constituent formerly supposed to 
exist in solid fats, but now regarded as a mix- 
ture of stearin and pabnitin. 

MARINE' ACID. See Hydrochloric Acid. 

MARL. A natural mixture of clay and 
chalk, with sand. It is characterised by effer- 
vescing with acids. According to the pre- 
dominance of one or other of its component 
parts, it is called argillaceous, calcareous, or 
sandy marl. It is very generally employed as 
a manure for sandy soils, more particularly in 
Norfolk. See Soils. 

MARMALADE. Originally, a conserve made 
of quinces and sugar ,* now commonly applied 
to the conserves of other fruit, more especially 
to those of oranges and lemons. 

Prejp. Marmalades are me le either by 
pounding the pulped fruit injt mortar with 
an equal or a rather larger (Jfhxtity of pow- 
dered white sugar, or by miking them to- 
gether by . eat, passing them through a hair 
sieve whils_hot, and then putting them into 
pots or glasses. The fruit-pulps are obtained 
by rubbing the fruit through a fine hair sieve,' 
either at once or after it has been softened by 
simmering it for a short time along with a 
little water. When heat is employed in mixing 
the ingredients, the evaporation should be 
continued until the marmalade ‘ jellies 5 on 
cooling. See Conserves, Convections, Elec- 
tuaries, Jams, Jellies, and below. 

Marmalade, Apricot. Bronx equal parts of 
pulp and sugar. 

Marmalade, Mixed. From plums, pears, and 
■ apples, variously flavoured to palate. 

Marmalade, Orange. Prep. 1. From oranges 
(either Seville or St. Michael’s, or a mixture 
of the two), by boiling the peels in syrup until 
* soft, then pulping them through a sieve, adding 
as much white sugar, and boiling them with 
the former syrup and the juice of the fruit 


2. By melting the confection of orange peel 
(Ph. L.), either with or without the addition 
of some orange or lemon juice, and then passing 
it through a sieve. 

3. (Candied orange marmalade.) From 
candied orange peel, boiled in an equal weight 
each of sugar and water, and then passed 
through a sieve. 

4. (Scotch marmalade.)— a. Seville orange 
juice, 1 quart ; yellow peel of the fruit, 
grated; honey, 2 lbs.; boil to a proper con- 
sistence. 

5. Seville oranges, 8 lbs. ; peel them as thinly 
as possible, then squeeze out the juice, boil it 
on the yellow peels for £ hour, strain, add 
white sugar, 7 lbs., and boil to a proper con- 
sistence. 

Marmalade, Quince. Syn. Diaoydonium. 
From quince flesh of pulp and sugar, equal 
parts ; or from the juice (rniva cydoniorum, 
gelatiua c.), by boiling it to adding an 
equal quantity of white wine and f-rds of its 
weight of sugar, and gently evaporating the 
' mixture. 

Marmalade, Tomato. Like apricot mar- 
malade, adding a few slices of onions and a 
little parsley. 

MARMORA'TBM. Finely powdered marble 
and quicklime, well beaten together used as a 
cement or mortar. 

MAR'ROW (Beef). This is extensively em- 
ployed by the perfumers in the preparation of 
various pommades and other cosmetics, on 
account of its furnishing an exceedingly bland 
fat, which is not so much disposed to rancidity 
as the other fats. It is prepared for use by 
soaking and working it for some time in luke- 
warm water, and afterwards melting it in a 
water bath, and straining it through a piece of 
muslin whilst, hot. When scented, it is es- 
teemed equal to bear’s grease for promoting 
the growth of the hair. 

MARSH GAS. Light carbonetted hydro- 
gen. 

MARSH’S TEST. See Arseniods Acid. 
MARSH-MALLOW. Syn. Althjea (Ph. L. 
& E.), L. The root (leaves and root — Ph. E. 
of Althaea officinalis, Linn., or common marsh- 
mallow. (Ph.Ti.) It is emollient and demul- 
cent ; the decoction is useful in irritation of 
the respiratory and urinary organs, and of the 
alimentary canal. The flowers as well as the 
root are reputed pectoral. * 

STARTUPS POWDER. A mixture of white 
arsenic and the powdered stems of ^ Orobanche 
mrginiana (Linn.), a plant common in "Virginia 
An American quack’remedy for cancer., 

MASS. Syn. MASSA, L. -This term is com- 
monly applied in pharmacy and -veterinary 
medicine to certain preparations which are not 
made up into their ultimate form. Thu&we 
have ‘ball-masses,’ ‘pill-masses,’ &c.; of which, 
for convenience, large quantities ^.prepared 
at a time, and are kept in note or jars, ready 
to bo divided- into balls or pills, as. the demands 
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MASSES (Veterinary). 1 
Massa Aloes. Mass oe aloes. Syn. Cath- 
aetic mass. Prep. Take of Barbadoes aloes, 
in small pieces, 8 parts; glycerin, 2 parts; 
ginger, in powder, 1 part; melt together in a 
water-bath, and thoroughly incorporate by 
frequent stirring. — Use. Cathartic for the 
horse. — Pose. From 6 to 8 drs. 

Massa Aloes Composita. Compound mass 
op aloes. Syn, Alteeative mass. Prep. 
Take of Barbadoes aloes, in powder, 1 oz.; 
soft soap, 1 oz. ; common mass, 6 oz. ; 
thoroughly incorporate by beating in a mortar, 
so as to form a mass. — Use. Alterative for the 
horse. — Dose, 1 oz. 

Massa Antimonii Tartarata Composita. Com- 
pound MASS OP TAETABATED ANTIMONY. Syn, 
Fevee ball. Prep. Take of tartarated anti- 
mony, in powder, f dr, /camphor, in powder, 
| dr.; nitrate of potash, in powder, 2 drs.; 
common mass, a sufficiency ; mix so as to form 
a bolus. — Use. Febrifuge for the horse.— Dose. 
The above mixture constitutes 1 dose. 

Massa Belladonnae Composita. Compound' 
MASS OP BELLADONNA. Syn . COUGH BALL. 
Prep. Take of extract of belladonna, J to 1 
dr. ; Barbadoes aloes, in powder, 1 dr. ; nitrate 
of potash, in powder, 2 drs. ; common mass, a 
sufficiency; mix so as to form a bolus. — Use. 
For the horse in chronic cough.— Pose. The 
above mixture constitutes 1 dose. 

Massa Catechu Composita. Compound 
MASS OP CATECHU. Syn. ASTRINGENT MASS. 
Prep. Take of extract of catechu, in fine pow- 
der, 1 oz. ; cinnamon bark, in fine powder, 1 
oz.; common mass, 6 oz.; mix. — Use. Astrin- 
gent for the horse. — Pose, 1 oz., in the form 
of bolus. 

Massa Communis. Common mass. Prep. 
Take of linseed, finely ground, «and treacle, of 
each, equal parts ; mix together so as to form 
a mass. — Use. An excipient for medicinal 
agents when they are to be administered in 
the form of bolus. 

Massa Cupri Sulphatis. Mass op sulphate 
OJ coppee. Syn. Tonic mass. Prep. Take 
of sulphate of copper, finely powdered, 1 oz. ; 
ginger, in powder, 1 oz. ; common mass, 6 oz. ; 
mix.— Use. Tonicfor the horse.— Pose. 6 to 8 drs. 

Massa Digitalis Composita. Compound 
mass op digitalis. Syn. Coug-h ball. Prep. 
Take of Barbadoes aloes, in powder, 2 ozT; 
digitalis, 1 oz. ; common mass, 13 oz. ; mix.— 
Use, For the horse in chronic cough.— Dose. 

X oz. once or twice a day. * 

Massa Fern Sulphatis. Mass op sulphate 
op LEON. Syn. Tonic mass. Prep. Take of 
sulphate of iroQ, in powder, 2 oz. ; ginger in 
jpowder, 1 oz.; common mass, 5 oz.; mix.— 
Use. Tonic for the horse. — Pose. 6 to 8 drs 
Massa Besinje Composita. Compound mass 
OP BESIN\ Syn. Diueetiomass. Prep. Tak# 
of resin, in powder, nitrate of potash, in pow- 
der, hard soap, of each, equal parts; mix, — 
Use. Diuretic for the horse.— Dose. 1 oz. 

1 Fepiinted from Tusou’s ‘ Veterinary Pharmacopeia.’ 


Massa Zingiberis Composita. Compound 

MASS OP GINGKEE. Syn. COEDIAL MASS. 
Prep. Take of ginger, in powder, gentian 
root, in powder, treacle, of each, equal parts, a 
sufficiency; mix so as to form a mass. — Use. 
Stomachic for the horse. — Pose. 1 oz. 

MAS'SICOT. Syn. Masticot, Yellow PROT- 
OXIDE OP LEAD ; PlUMBI OXTDUM PLAYUM, 
Ceeussa citeina, L. The dross that forms 
on melted lead exposed to a current of air, 
roasted until it acquires a uniform yellow 
colour. Artists often apply the same name to 
white lead, roasted until it turns yellow. 
Used as a pigment. 

MAS'TIC. Syn. Mastich, Gum mastic ; 
Mastiche, L. The “ resin flowing from the 
incised bark of Pistacia Lentiscus , var. ChiaP 
(Ph. L.) It occurs in pale yellowish, trans- 
parent, rounded tears, which soften between 
[ the teeth when chewed, and giving out a 
bitter, aromatic taste. Sp. gr. 1*07. It is 
soluble in both rectified spirit and oil of tur- 
pentine, forming varnishes. It is chiefly used 
as a c masticatory/ to strengthen and preserve 
the teeth, and perfume the breath. 

Mastic. Fine mortar or cement used for 
plastering walls, in which the ingredients, in 
a pulverulent state, are mixed up, either en- 
tirely or with a considerable portion of linseed 
oil. It sets very hard, and is ready to receive 
paint in a few days. See Cements. 

MASTICA'TIOH. The act of chewing food, 
by which it not only becomes comminuted, 
but mixed with the saliva, and reduced to a 
form fit for deglutition. It has been justly 
regarded by the highest authorities as the 
first process of digestion, and one without 
*which the powers of the stomach are over- 
tasked, and often performed with difficulty. 
Hence the prevalence of dyspepsia and bow- 
elly complaints among persons with bad teeth, 
or who e bolt* their food without chewing it. 

MAmCATOEIES. Syn. Masticatobia, 
D. Substances taking by chewing them. They 
are employed as intoxicants, cosmetics, and 
medicinals; generally with the first intention. 
The principal masticatory used in this country 
is tobacco. In Turkey, and several other 
Eastern nations, opium is taken in a similar 
manner. In India, a mixture of areca nut, 
betel leaf, and lime, performs the same duties ; 
whilst m some other parts of the world pre- 
parations of the cacao are employed. As eos- 
metios, orris root, cassia, cinnamon, and sandal 
wood, are frequently chewed to scent the 
breath. Among medicinals, mastic and myrrh 
are frequently chewed to strengthen the teeth 
ana gums ; pellitory, to relieve the toothache ; 
and rhubarb, ginger, and gentian, to relieve 
dyspepsia and promote the appetite. 

Drep. l. (Augustin.) Mastic, pellitory 
yioth m powder), and white wax, of each, 1 
dr.; mixed by heat and divided into 6 halls, 
in toothache, loose teeth, &c. 

2. (W. Cofitey.) .Mastic, myrrh, and white 
war, of each,- 1 part; rhubarb, ginger, and 
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extract of gentian, of each, 2 parts ; beaten up 
with tincture of tola, q. s., and divided into 
boluses or lozenges of 10 grs. each. One or 
two to be chewed an hour, before dinner ; in 
dyspepsia, defective appetite, &c. 

3. (Quincy.) Mastic, 3 oz.,* pellitory and 
stavesacre seed, of each, 2 drs. ,* cnbebs and 
nutmegs, of each, 1 dr. ; angelica root, | dr. ; 
melted wax, q. s. to make it into small balls. 
As a stimulant to the gums, and in toothache. 

4. Opium, ginger, rhubarb, mastic, pellitory 
of Spain, and orris root, of each, 1 dr. ; melted 
spermaceti, q. s. to mix ; for 6-gr. pills. As 
the last, and in toothache and painful gums. 

MAS'TICOT. See Massicot. 

MATCHES (Cooper’s). Syn. Sweetening 
Matches. These are made by dipping strips 
of coarse linen or canvas into melted brimstone. 
For use, the brimstone on one of them is set 
on fire, and the match is then at once sus- 
pended in the cask, and the bung loosely set 
in its place. After the lapse of 2 or 3 hours 
the match is removed, and the cask filled with 
liquor. Some persons pour a gallon or two of 
the liquor into the cask before 4 matching * it. 
The object is to allay excessive fermentation. 
The operation is commonly adopted in the 
Western Counties for cider intended for ship- 
ment, or other long exposure during transport. 
It is also occasionally employed for inferior and 
* doctored * wines. 

MATCHES (Instantaneous Light). Of these 
there are several varieties, of which the one 
best known, and most extensively used, is the 
common phosphorus match, known as the c con- 
greve 5 or 4 lucifer/ 1 We need not describe 
the 4 chemical matches/ * phosphorus bottles/ 
and 4 prometheans/ in use during the early 
part of the present century, as these are quite 
obsolete. We will simply sketch the general 
process of manufacture now in use for phos- 
phorus matches : 

Manuf. The wooden splints are cut by steam 
machinery from the very best quality of pine 
planks, perfectly dried at a temperature of 
400° Fahr. English splints are of two 
sizes — 4 large > and * minnikins the former 
2i inches longer, and the latter somewhat 
shorter. In the manufacture double-lengths 
are used, so that each splint may be coated 
with the igniting composition at both ends, 
and then cut asunder in the middle to form 
two matches. In England the splints are 
usually cut square in form, hut in Germany 
they are cylindrical, being prepared by forcing 
tbe wood through circular boles in a steel 
plate. The ends of the double splints having 

i The original ‘lucieebs/ or f light -be abing 
** matches/ invented in 1826, consisted of strips of paste- 
board, or flat splints of wood, tipped first with sulphur, 

* and then with a mixture ot sulphide of antimony and 
chlorate of potassa, and were ignited by drawing then| 
briskly through folded glass-paper. They required a con- 
' siderable effort to ignite them, and the composition was 
apt to be torn off by the violence of the friction. The term 
* lucifer* having become familiar, was applied to the simpler 
and more effective match afterwards introduced under the 
names of 4 cqngbeve’ and 4 congbeve light/ 


being slightly charred by contact with a red- 
hot plate, are coated with sulphur by dipping 
them to the requisite depth in the melted ma- 
terial. In some cases the ends are saturated 
with melted wax or paraffin instead of sulphur. 
The splints are then arranged in a frame 
between grooved boards in Such a manner that 
tbe prepared ends project on each side of the 
frame. These projecting ends are then tipped 
with the phosphorus composition, which is 
spread to a uniform depth of about inch on 
a smooth slab of stone, kept warm by means of 
steam beneath. When partially dry, the 
tipped splints are taken from the frames, cut 
through the middle, and placed in heaps of 100, 
ready for 4 boxing/ 

The different compositions for tipping the 
matches in use in different countries and fac- 
tories all consist essentially of emulsions of 
phosphorus in a solution of glue or gum, with 
or without other matters for increasing the 
combustibility, for colouring, &c. In England 
the composition contains a considerable 
quantity of chlorate of potassa, which imparts 
a snapping and flaming quality to the matches 
tipped with it, and hut little phosphorus, on 
account of the moisture of the climate. In 
Germany the proportion of phosphorus used 
is much larger, and nitre, or some metallic 
peroxide, replaces chlorate of potassa. The 
German matches light quietly, with a mild 
lambent flame, and are injured quickly by 
damp. The following formulas have been care- 
fully selected : 

1. (English.) Fine glue, 2 parts, broken 
into small pieces, and soaked in water till 
quite soft, is added to water, 4 parts, and 
heated by means of a water bath until it is 
quite fluid, and at a temperature of 200° to 
212° Fahr. f he vessel is then removed from 
the fire, and phosphorus, 1^ to 2 parts, is gra- 
dually added, the mixture being agitated 
briskly and continually with a 4 stirrer’ having 
wooden pegs or bristles projecting at its lower 
end. When a uniform emulsion is obtained, 
chlorate of potassa, 4 • to 5 parts, powdered 
glass, 3 to 4 parts, and red lead, smalt, or other 
colouring matter, a sufficient quantity (all in 
a state of very fine powder) are added, one at a 
time, to prevent accidents, and the stirring 
continued until the mixture is comparatively 
cool. 

Obs. According to Mr. G. Gore, the above 
proportions are those of the best quality of 
English composition. The matches tipped 
with it deflagrate with a snapping noise* 
(See above.) 

2. (German.) — a . (Bottg^r.) Dissolve gum 
arabic, 16 parts, in the least possible quantity 
of water, add of phosphorus (in ponder), 9 
parts, and mix by trituration ; then add of 
nitre, 14 parts ; vermilion or Muoxide of man- 
ganese, 16 parts, and form the whole into a 
paste, as directed above ; into this the matches 
are to he dipped* and then, exposed to dry. 
As soon as the matches are quite dry, they are 
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to be dipped into very dilute copal varnish or 
lac varnish, and again exposed to dry, by 
which means they are rendered waterproof, or 
at least less likely to suffer from exposure in 
damp weather. 

b . (Bottger.) Glue, 6 parts, is soaked in a 
little cold water for 24 hours, after which it is 
liquefied by trituration in a heated mortar; 
phosphorus, 4 parts, is now added, and rubbed 
down at a heat not exceeding 150° Pahr. ; 
nitre (in fine powder), 10 parts, is next mixed 
in, and afterwards red ochre, 5 parts, and 
smalt, 2 parts, are further added, and the 
whole formed into a uniform paste, into which 
the matches are dipped, as before. Cheaper 
than the last. 

c. (Diesel.) Phosphorus, 17 parts ; glue, 21 
parts; red lead, 24 parts; nitre, 38 parts. 
Proceed as above. 

Obs. Matches tipped with the above (a, b, 
and c) inflame without fulmination when 
rubbed against a rough surface, and are hence 
termed £ noiseless matches * by the makers. 

3. (Saeety matches.) The latest improve- 
ment of note in the manufacture of matches 
is that of Landstrom, of Jonkoping, in Sweden, 
adopted by Messrs. Bryant and May (Patent). 
It consists in dividing the ingredient of the 
match-mixture into two separate compositions, 
one being placed on the ends of the splints, as 
usual, and the other, which contains the phos- 
phorus, being spread in a thin layer upon the 
end or lid of the box. The following are the 
compositions used by the patentee :~a. (For 
the splints.) Chlorate of potassa, 6 parts ; sul- 
phuret of antimony, 2 to 3 parts ; glue, 1 part. 
— A (For the friction surface.) Amorphous 
phosphorus, 10 parts ; sulphuret of antimony or 
peroxide of manganese, 8 parts ; glue, 3 to 6 
parts; spread thinly upon the surface, which 
has been previously made rough by a coating 
of glue and sand. 

Obs. By thus dividing the composition, the 
danger of fires arising from ignition of the 
matches by accidental friction is avoided, as 
neither the portion on - the splint nor that on 
the box can be ignited by rubbing against an 
unprepared surface. Again, by using the in- 
nocuous red or amorphous phosphorus, the 
danger of poisoning is entirely prevented. 
MATE"EIA MED'ICA. A collective name 
the various substances, natural and arti- 
ficial, employed as medicines or in the cure of 
disease. In its more extended sense it in- 
cludes the science which treats of their pro- 
perties, classification, and applications. The 
materia medico, of the Pharmacopoeia is a mere 
list, with occasional notes, "embracing the 
animal, vegetable, and chemical substances, 
whether existing naturally, prepared in offi- 
cmal chemical preparations, or sold in whole- 
sale trade, which we (the College), direct to be 
used either in curing diseases or in preparing 
medicines.” (Ph. L7) 6 

_MAT1C0. Soediee’s HBBB; Matboo 
Ph, D.) ; Matxca, Hebba maxicl®, L. 


The dried leaves of a Peruvian plant, gene- 
rally believed to be the A.rianthe elongata, one 
of the Piperacea. The leaves have been em- 
ployed with considerable success as a mecha- 
nical external styptic; applied to leech-bites, 
slight cuts, and other wounds, &c., and pressed 
on with the fingers, they seldom fail to arrest 
the bleeding. Matieo has also been much 
lauded as an internal astringent and styptic, in 
hemorrhages from the lungs, stomach, bowels, 
uterus, &c. ; but as it is nearly destitute of 
astringent properties, its virtues in these eases 
must have been inferred from its externafac- 
tion. As an aronJatic, bitter stimulant, closely 
resembling the peppers, it has been proposed 
as a substitute for cubebs and black pepper 
m the treatment of diseases of the mucous 
membranes, piles, &c .—Dose. to 2 drs. • in 
powder ; or under the form of infusion, tine- 
ture, or boluses. 

MATUBA'TIOIT. Growing ripe. Amongst 
surgeons, this term is applied to the process of 
suppuration, or that which succeeds inflamma- 
tion, and by which pus or matter is collected 
m an abscess. Warmth, irritation, and a 
liberal diet, promote this change ; cold, seda- 
tives, and depletion, retard it. The maturation 
of fermented liquor is noticed under Bbewing 
Malt liqhoes, Wines, &c. - * 

MEAD. Syn. Mellina, L. An old English 
liquor, made from the combs from which the 
honey has been drained, by boiling them in 
water, and fermenting the saccharine solution 
thus obtained. It is commonly confounded 
with metheglin. Some persons add 1 oz. of 
hops to each gallon; and, after fermentation, a 

«^ brand y* is then called sack mead. 
&ee Metheglin. 

MEAL. The substance of edible grain ground 
to powder, without being bolted or sifted. 
Barley meal and oat meal are the common 
substances of this class in England. In North 
America the term is commonly applied to 
ground Indian corn, whether bolted or not. 
(Goodrich.) The four resolvent meals of old 
pharmacy {quatuor farina resolventes) are 
those of barley, beans, linseed, and rye. 

MEALS. The "periods of taking food, 
usually adopted, in conformity with eonveni- 
ence and the recurrence of hunger, are those, 
are adapted to the purposes of 
health ; namely, the morning meal, the midday 
meal, and the evening meal.” "That these 
are the proper periods for meals is evident 
trom the tact of their maintaining their place 
amid the chancAK -nrhiAh oiv 


,, — ? , wwwjv au wmse periods in 

another pomt of view, we shall find an interyal 
of four hours left between them for the act of 
digestion and subsequent rest of the stomach. 
jBigestion will claim between two and three 
pS®? the interval; the remaining hour is 
all that the stomach gets of rest, enough, per- 

i" 1 * 

MEA'SIES. &yn, L. 
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This very common disease is characterised hy i 
feverishness, chilliness, shivering-, head-pains, | 
swelling and inflammation of the eyes, de- 
fluxion of shaTp tears, with painful sensibility 
to light, oppressive cough, difficulty of breath- 
ing, and sometimes vomiting or diarrhoea. 
These are followed about the fourth day by a 
crimson rash upon the skin, in irregular cres- 
cents or circles, and by small red points or 
spots, which are perceptible to the touch, and 
which, after four or five days, go off with des- 
quamation of the cuticle. The fever, cough, 
&c., often continue for some time ; and unless 
there have been some considerable evacuations, 
either by perspiration or vomiting, they fre- 
quently return with increased violence, and 
occasion great distress and danger. 

Treat. When there are no urgent local 
symptoms, mild aperients, antimonial diapho- 
retics, and diluents, should be had recourse to ; 
but when the inflammatory symptoms are 
emergent, and the lungs are weak, especially 


in plethoric habits, blood may be taken. The 
cough may be relieved by expectorants, demul- 
cents, and small doses of opium ,* and the diar- 
rhoea by the administration of the compound 
powder of chalk and opium ; the looseness of 
the bowels, however, had better not be inter- 
fered with, unless it be extreme. 

Measles are most prevalent in the middle of 
winter, and though common to individuals of 
all ages, are most frequent amongst children. 
The plethoric, and those of a scrofulous habit, 
or one which has a syphilitic taint, suffer most 
from them. 

Like the smallpox, the measles are conta- 
gious, and seldom attack the same person more 
than once during life. See Rash. 

MEASURE. Syn. Mensura, L. The unit 
or standard by which we estimate extension, 
whether of length, superficies, or volume. 
The following tables represent the values and 
proportions of the principal measures employed 
in commerce and the arts : — 


Table I. English Lineal Measures . 


Inches. 

Feet. 

Yards 

Poles. 

Furlongs. 

Miles. 

1* 

*083 

*028 

*00505 

*00012626 

•0000157828 

12* 

1* 

*333 

*06060 

*00151515 

*00018939 

36* 

3* 

1* 

*1818 

*004545 

*00056818 

198* 

16*5 

5*5 

1* 

*025 

*003125 

7920* 

660* 

220* 

40* 

1* 

*125 

63360* 

5280* 

1760* 

320* 

8* 

1* 


The unit of the above table is the yard, of which no legal standard has existed since 
that established by the statute of 1824 was destroyed by the fire which consumed the two 
Houses of Parliament, in 1834. , 


Table II. English Measures of Superficies. 


Square Feet. 

Square Yards. 

Poles. 

Roods. 

Acres. 

1* 

*1111 

•00367309 

*000091827 

•000022957 

9* 

1* 

*0330579 

*000326448 

*000206612 

272*25 

30*25 

1* 

*025 

*00625 

10890* 

1210* 

40* , 

1* 

*25 

43560* 

4840* 

160* 

4* 

1* 
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Table III. FnglisJt Measure of Volume. — Imperial Standard, and the relative value 
of its divisions , including those used in Medicine, with their equivalents in avoirdupois 
and troy weight, * 


in. 

Minims 

or 

drops. 

4 f 5 

% 

Fluid 

Drachms. 

*3 

Fluid 

Ounces. 

0 . 

Pints. 

Q 

1* 

*01666666 

*00208333 

*00010416 

*( 

60' 

1* 

*125 

*00625 

*( 

480* 

8* 

1* 

*05 

( 

9600- 

160* 

20- 

1* 


19200* 

320* 

40* 

2* 

l' 

76800 1 

1280* 

160* 

8* 

4* 


2560* 

320* 

16* 

8* 



1280* 

64* 

82* 



* 

512* 

256* 


Oij. 


*00005203 

*003125 

025 


c. 

Gallons. 


•00001302] 
•00078125 
•00625 
*125 
*25 


Pecks 


Bushels.! 


*0625 
•125 ' 
•5 


I32* 


*015625 

•03125 

*125 

*25 

T 

8* 


Quarters. 


001053125 
00390625 i 
015625 
•03125 
•125 


I* 


Equivalents h 
distilled water , 
62° Fahr , ix\ 


Troy 

grains. 


[Avo 

weij 


•91146 
54*6875 
437-5 
8750- 
17500* 
70000 * ♦ 


lb. 


10 

20 

80 

640 


** T ^® 6tan dar<i unit of the above table is the gallon, which is declared, by statute, to be 
capable of containing ten pounds avoirdupois weight of distilled water, weighed in the air at 
the temperature of 62 Fahr., the barometer being at 30 inches.’' The pound avoirdupois 
contains 7000 grams, and it is declared that a cubic inch of distilled water, under the above 

are ^follows 6 :— 3 252458 * hen ° e ^ eapacifcy of the im P eria l gallon and its divisions 

Imperial gallon s=s 277*274 cubic inches. 

„ quarts = 69*3185 „ 

„ pint = 34*65925 „ 

Fluid ounce = 1*73296 „ ‘ . *' 

„ drachm = '21 662 „ 

fit The imperial gallon is 1-Sth larger than the old wine gallon,— l-60th smaller than the 
old beer gallon, and — l-32nd larger than the old dry-measure gallon. 

Table IV. French Metrical or Decimal Measures of Length . 


Names. 

Eq. in Metres. 

* Equivalents in 

English Indies, at 

32° Fain*. 

English Long Measure, at N 

62° Fahr. 

Millimetre . . . 

. Centimetre . . . 
Decimetre . . . 

Mhfcre ^ 

Decametre . . . 
Hectometre . . . 
Kilometre . . . 
Myriametre . . . 

•001 

*01 

*1 

1* 

10 

100 

1000* 

10000* 

. . -03937 

. . -39371 

- . 3-93708 

. . 39-37079 

. . 393-70790 

. . 3937-07900 
. . 39370-79000 
. 393707-90000 

Miles. Fur. Ids. Feet. Inch. 

1 0 3-37 

10 2 9-7 

109 1 1-078 

4 213 1 10-3 

6 1 156 0 9-17 


stan< iard unit of the above table is the metre, which has been ^ ^ 

fen^tb n 9 f 32 ° Fail J- (®apt. Eater) ; the English foot is taken at 62° Eahr. The true 

3 of th e m etre^reduced to the latter temperature, is 39*370091 English ruches * a number 

whxchvme 8 from that in the table only at the fourth decimal %urfltwmVe perceived 
that the principle, of nomenclature adopted in applying the name! was tn +f? n f 
numerals to the decimal multiples, and the Latin numerals to the decimal subdivisions* ^ 
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Table V. French Metrical or Decimal Measures of Volume. 


m 


Names. 

Eq. m Litres. 

Eq. in English Cubic 
Inches. 

Equivalent in. 

English Measures. 

Millilitre .... 

*001 

. . *0610 

Gall. 

Pints. 

Oz. 

Dr. 

Minims. 

16*9 

Centilitre .... 

*01 

. . -6103 




2 

49* 

Decilitre .... 

T 

. . 6*1028 



3 

4 

10*36 

Litre ..... 

1* 

. . 61*028 


1 

15 

1 

43*69 

Decalitre .... 

10* 

. . 610*28 

2 

1 

12 

I 

16*9 

Hectolitre .... 

1 100* 

. . 6102*8 

22 

0 

1 

4 

49* 

Kilolitre .... 

1000* 

. . 61028* 

220 

0 

16 

6 

40* 

Myrialitre .... 

10000* 

. . 610280* 

2201 (: 

= 275 

i bushels) 



V The standard unit in the above table is the litre, or the cube of the T V of a metre. The 
Trench centiare contains 1 square metre, — the are, 100 do., — the hectare, 10,000 do. The old 
Paris pint is equal to 1*678 English imperial pint. 

fit The capacity of solids and aeriform fluids is taken in cubic inches, or feet, in England. 
In Trance, the stere, or metre cube, equal to 35*31658 English cube feet, is the standard unit. 


Table VI. Miscellaneous Measures , and their Equivalents : 


Tea or coffee spoonful 
Dessert „ 

Table „ 

Wine-glassful . 
Tea-cupful 
Breakfast-cupful 
Tumblerful 
Basinful 
Thimbleful 


Pinch (of leaves and flowers) 
Handful * „ „ 

Cubic inch of water, at 62° Fahr, 
„ foot ,, „ 


(average) 

» 

?> 

ff 

>> 

if 


)f 

a 

a 


= 1 fl. dr. 
= 2 ,, 

= 4 „ 

= 2 fl. oi. 


= ° » 

= 8 „ 

= 12 „ 

= l fl. dr. 

=s 1 dr. 

— 10 „ 

= 252*458 gr. 
= 62*32106 lb. 


Line . 
Barleycorn 
Hand 
Chain 


MEAT RIS'CUITS. Prep. 1. The flour is 
mixed up with a rich fluid extract of meat, 
and the dough is cut into pieces and baked in 
the usual manner. 

2. Wheaten flonr (or preferably tbe whole 
meal), 3 parts ; fresh lean beef or other flesh 
(minced and pulped), 2 parts ; thoroughly in- 
corporate tbe two by band-kneading or ma- 
chinery, and hake the pieces in a moderately 
heated oven. Both the above are very nntri- 
* tious ; the last, more especially so. 1 oz. makes 
a pint of good soup. 

MEAT EXTRACTS. Some preparations of 
this nature have been already noticed under 
the heads Essence and Extbact ; the follow- 
ing are additional and highly valuable for- 
mulae : — 

Prep. 1. (Dr, Breslau.) Young ox-flesh 
(free from fat) is minced small, and well 
beaten in a marble mortar, at first alone, and 
afterwards with a little cold or lukewarm 
water 3 1 the whole is then submitted to the 


inch. 

3 » 

4 „ 

4 poles or 22 yards. 


action of a press, and the solid residuum is 
treated in the same manner, with a little more 
cold water; the juice (reddish in colour) is 
now heated to coagulate the albumen, strained, 
and finally evaporated in a water bath to the 
consistence of an extract. As ordinary flesh ^ 
contains only 1J- of kreatine, while that of the ’ 
heart, according to Dr. Gregory, contains from 
1*37& to 1*41$, this is the part employed* by 
Dr. Breslau. The product possesses an agree- 
able odour and *tasle ; and is easily soluble in 
water. 

2. (Talkland.) Tresli lean beef (or other 
flesh), recently killed, is mineed very flue, and 
digested, with agitation, in cold water, l'pint, 
to which hydrochloric acid, 6 drops, and com- 
mon salt, 1 dr., have been added ; after about 
an hour, the whole is thrown upon a fine hair 
sieve, and the liquid portion allowed to drain 
off: without pressure^ tbe first portions that 
pass through being returned until the fluid, at 
first turbid, becomes quite clear and trans- 
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parent ; when all the liquid has passed through, 
cold water, i pint, is gently poured on, in 
small portions at a time, and allowed to drain 
through into that previously collected. The 
product is about f pint of cold extract of flesh, 
having a red colour, and a pleasant, soup-like 
taste* It is administered cold to the invalid — 
a teacupful at a time, and must on no account 
be warmed, as the application of even a very 
slight heat causes its decomposition and the 
separation of a solid mass of coagulated albu- 
men. This cold exract of flesh is not only 
much more nutritious than ordinary beef tea, 
but also contains a certain quantity of the red 
colouring matter of blood, in which there is a 
much larger proportion of the iron requisite for 
the formation of blood-particles. The hydro- 
chloric acid also greatly facilitates the process 
of digestion. This formula is a modification of 
the one recently recommended by Liebig for 
the preparation of a highly nutritive and 
restorative food for invalids. 

3. (Exteactum Sanguinis bo vis — Dr. 
Mauthner.) Pass fresh blood (caught from 
the slaughtered animal) through a sieve, 
evaporate it to dryness in a water bath, and 
when cold, rub it to powder. — Dose. 10 to 20 
grSi, or more, per diem, in a little water. 

Ohs. The above preparations are intended 
to supersede the inefficient compounds — beef 
tea, meat soups, &c., during sickness and con- 
valescence. MM- Breslau and Mauthner de- 
scribe their extracts of flesh and blood as 
being peculiarly advantageous in scrofulous 
exhaustion, exhaustion from anaemia, diar- 
rhoea, &c. The extract of Falkland or Liebig 
is represented as having been employed both 
in the hospitals and in private practice at 
Munich, with the most extraordinary success. 
It is said to he capable of assimilation with 
the least possible expenditure of the vital 
force. 

Meat, Fluid. This preparation consists of 
lean meat, in which the albumen has been i 
changed so as to be non-coagulable by heat, 
and the fibrin and gelatin from their normal 
insoluble condition to one admitting of their : 
being dissolved in water. 

In this soluble condition, the first , stage 
effected in stomach digestion, the several bodies 
are known as peptones or albuminose, and the 
proportion of their simple constituents remains 
the same as in ordinary fibrin, albumen, and 
gelatin. 

The alteration is effected by finely mincing^ 
meat and digesting it with peptone hydro-' 
chloric acid and water at a temperature of 
about 100° Falm-. until dissolved. 

. The solution is then filtered, the bitter prin- 
ciple, formed during the digestion, removed by 
the addition of a little pancreatic emulsion, 
and the liquor which has been neutralized by 
tbe addition of carbonate of soda, evaporated 
to a thick syrup or extractive consistence. 

Fluid meat is the only preparation which 
entirely represents, and yields the amount of 


nourishment afforded by, lean meat ; it differs 
altogether from beef tea and extracts of meat, 
as all of these contain only a small portion of 
the different constituents of meat. A patent 
has been granted to its inventor, Mr. Darby. 

MEAT PRESERVING. “ The Belgian Musee^ 
cle V Industrie notes the following methods of 
preserving meats as the most deserving of at- 
tention amongst those communicated to the 
French Academy of Sciences, and published in 
the Convptes Dendus. 1. M. Bundet’s method, 
by which the meat is kept in water acidulated 
with carbolic acid in tbe proportion of 1 to 5 
parts of acid per L000 of water. A series of 
experiments proved that all kinds of meatjcould 
thus be kept fresh, for lengthened periods, 
without acquiring any ill taste or odour. 

“ The meat may be placed in barrels or air- 
tight tin cases, filled with acidulated water of 
the strength above specified and headed up ; 
or the pieces may be packed in barrels or cases 
in alternate layers with charcoal, pounded 
small, and saturated with water containing 
iirinr °£ carbolic acid. The charcoal serves as 
a vehicle for the antiseptic fluid, and as an ab- 
sorbent of any gaseous matters given off by 
the meat. The latter should be wrapped in 
thin linen covers to prevent the charcoal work- 
ing its way into the tissues. 

“This method, it is suggested, might be 
employed in curing pork in place of * salting/ 
or of the more lengthy and costly process of 
‘smoking/ and also for the preservation of 
poultry, game, butter, eggs, &c. 

“ 2. In the case of South American meat M. 
Baudet proposes the use of large sacks of 
caoutchouc. The meat should he packed in 
fhem, with alternate layers of charcoal as above 
described, and each sack, when filled, should be 
hermetically closed by drawing another empty 
caoutchouc sack, cap- wise, over it. The 
caoutchouc, it is supposed, would fetch enough 
in the market — its low price notwithstanding 
——to cover expenses of packing and freight, and 
so permit tbe meat to be sold in Europe at a 
very small advance on cost price. If intended 
for use a second time, the empty bags should 
be steeped in boiling water for a few minutes, 
to remove any organic impurities adhering to 
them. 

ce 3. M. Gorge’s method, which is in use in 
La Plata, consists in washing and drying the 
meat, and afterwards steeping in successive 
waters containing hydrochloric acid and sul- 
phite of soda, and then packing it in air-tightf 
cases holding 1, 5, or 10 kilog. each. Meat 
thus treated requires to be soaked in warm 
water for about half an hour before use. 

“ 4s. M. Leon Soubeiran has recommended 
braying and drying, in the fashion adopted by 
the Chinese and Mongols, as described by M. 
Simon, French Consul in China, in a commu- 
nication made by him to the ^SoeUtS d’Accli- 
matation. The j pemmican of our Arctic 
voyagers and the chmqui of South America are 
familiar examples of meat preserved by analo- 
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METHEG'LIN. Syn. Hydeomeli, H. ti- 
XOSUm, Mellis TINUM, L. Prep. From 
Honey, I cwt. ; warm water, 24 galls.; stir 
well until dissolved ; the next day add of yeast, 
1 pint, and hops, 1 lb., previously boiled in 
water, I gall. ; along with water, q. s. to make 
the whole measure 1 barrel; mix well, and 
ferment the whole with the usual precautions 
adopted for other liquors. It contains on the 
average from 7-g- to 8$ of alcohol. See Mead. 

METHYL. CH S . The hypothetical radical 

Of PYROXYLIC SPIRIT (WOOD-SPIRIT, METHYLIC 

alcohol) and the methyl series. It forms a 
number of compounds analogous to those of 
ethyl. 

METHYLATED SPIRIT. A mixture of 
1* part of methylic alcohol (wood spirit) and 
9 parts of ethylic alcohol (spirit of wine). See 
Spirit. 

METHYLIC ALCOHOL. See Wood Spirit. 

MEZE'REGH. Syn. Garou ; Mezebeox 

BARK, MEZEREI CORTEX (B. P.) ; MEZEREUM 
— Ph. L. E. & D. The dried bark of the 
Daphne Mezeream, mezereon; or Daphne 
Daureola t spurge, or wood-laurel. The “ bark 
of the root of Daphne Mezereum” or spurge 
olive. (Ph, L.) A stimulant and diuretic. 
It is employed as a sudorific and alterative, in 
syphilis, rheumatism, scrofula, and chronic 
cutaneous diseases, usually in conjunction with 
sarsaparilla. It has also been used as a mas- 
ticatory, in toothache, paralysis of the tongue, 
&c. On the Continent it is used as a vesicant. 
For this purpose it is softened by soaking it 
in hot vinegar, and is then hound on the part, 
and renewed t after intervals of some hours, 
until vesication is produced. 

MICE. See Rats. 

MICROCOS'MIC SALT. MaMH 4 HP0 4 . Syn . 
Tribasio phosphate op sodium ahd ammo- 
■HIUM. Drep. 1. Phosphates of soda and 
ammonia, equal parts; water, q. s.; dissolve 
separately, mix the solutions, evaporate, and 
crystallize. A slight excess of phosphate of 
ammonia aids the crystallisation. 

2, (Fownes.) Phosphate of sodium, 6 parts ; 
water, 2 parts ; liquefy by heat, and add of 
sal ammoniac (in powder), 1 part; common 
salt separates, and after its removal the liquid 
is concentrated so that crystals may form. 
Used as a flux in blowpipe assays, 

MI'CROSCOPE. The value of the micro- 
scope in chemistry and the collateral sciences 
is now so generally acknowledged, that it 
woulcf he folly to do more than merely to 
allude to the subject here. 

In the compound microscope, which has 
quite superseded the * simple microscope 5 as an 
instrument of research, the object is magnified 
in the first instance by the object-glass, and 
then remagnified by the eye-piece. It follows,' 
therefore, that the magnifying power of the 
instrument may he increased either by increas- 
ing the power of the object-glass or that of 
the eye-piece, ' It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that in increasing the power of the eye- 


piece, we do not magnify the object itself in a 
greater degree, bnt simply increase the image 
of the object formed by the object-glass. Any 
imperfections which may exist in the latter 
are thus greatly increased. At first the great 
drawback to the use of the compound micro- 
scope was its deficiency in achromatism ; hut 
the researches of Mr. Lester and Dr. Goring 
led to the achromatising of the object-glass, 
which was the first of the rapid strides to- 
wards perfection made by this instrument 
during the last twenty years. The two most 
useful object-glasses are the * quarter-inch/ 
which should magnify from 200 to 220 dia- 
meters, and the * inch/ which should magnify 
from 30 to 40 diameters. The definition of 
these glasses should be good, and they should 
transmit plenty of light. Any lines in a 
structure examined by them should appear 
sharp and distinct, and there should he no 
coloured fringes around the object. It is of 
great importance that the object-glasses are 
kept perfectly free from dust. A few shreds 
of wash-leather of the finest quality should he 
kept iu a pill-box for cleaning them. Before 
rubbing them with the leather they may be 
breathed upon, but no whiting or liquid of 
any kind should be used, as each object-glass, 
being achromatic, is a very delicate piece of 
workmanship, consisting of two lenses of fiint- 
and crown-glass cemented together by Canada 
balsam. Compound microscopes are now sold 
by the best London makers at very low; prices. 
A really good instrument, adapted to most of 
the wants of the chemical, pharmaceutical, 
or medical student, may be obtained for five 
guineas 

MIL'DEW. Syn. Rust, Blight. The 
mouldy appearance on the leaves of plants 
produced by innumerable microscopic fungi. 
The hop, wheat, and the choicest garden fruit 
trees, are those most commonly attacked. The 
causes are said to be excess of moisture, and 
absence of the free circulation of air and sun- 
shine. On the small scale, finely powdered sul- 
phur is occasionally dusted over the parts 
affected, as a remedy. 

MIL'IARY FEVER. Syn. Miliaria, L. 
Among the other symptoms are — anxiety and 
frequent sighing, the perspiration has a strong 
and peculiar smell, and there is a sensation of 
pricking on the neck and breast, followed by 
an eruption of small red pimples, whi<5h in 
two or three days become white vesicles, dry 
up, peel off, and are succeeded by others. The 
i moist weather of spring and autumn are the 
period in which it is most prevalent; and de- 
licate females, particularly *in child-bed, are 
those most liable to its attacks. Sometimes 
it assumes a malignant character. The treat- 
ment of this affection consists chiefly in com- 
bating the depression of the system by a sup- 
porting diet; bu^^erything that heats or 
stimulates the skinlj fapu ld be avoided. The 
apartment should be ^ *ol and well venti- 1 
lated, and cooling .^aliSl^r^tives and bitter 
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tonics, with Cooling drinks, should also he had 
recourse to, 

MILK. Syn. Lao, L. The value of milk 
as an article of food is clearly shown by the 
fact of it being sufficient to support, and to 
increase the growth of, the young of every 
species of the mammalia; at once supplying 
materials for the formation of the osseous, 
fleshy, and liquid portions of the body. « The 
substances present in milk are wonderfully 
adapted to its office of producing materials 
for the rapid growth and development of the 
animal frame. It contains an azotized mat- 
ter, casein, nearly identical in composition 
with muscular flesh, fatty principles, and a 
peculiar sugar, and, lastly, various salts, among 
which may be mentioned phosphate of lime, 
held in complete solution in a slightly alkaline 
liquid. 

“ The white, and almost opaque, appearance 
of milk is an optical illusion. Examined by a 
microscope of even moderate power, it is seen 
to consist of a perfectly transparent fluid, in 
which float about numbers of minute transpa- 
rent globules ,* these consist of fat surrounded 
by an albuminous envelope, which can be 
broken mechanically, as in the churning, or 
dissolved by the chemical action of caustic 
potassa, after which, by agitating the milk 
with ether, the fat can be dissolved.” 
(Eownes.) 

Comp. Cows 5 mile, of average quality, 
contains from 10$ to 12$ of solid matter when 
evaporated to dryness by steam heat, and has 
the mean sp. gr. 1*030; while that of the 
skimmed milk is about 1*035 ,* and of the cream, 
1*0244. (Ure.) The average cbeam of cows’ 
milk contains 4*5$ of butter ,* 3*5$ of curd, 
and 92$ of whey. (Berzelius.) The skim- 
med hide: consists of water, 92*9$; curd, 2*8 $ ; 
sugar of milk, 3*5$; lactic acid, lactate of 
potassa,* and a trace of lactate of iron, *6$; 
chloride of potassium, phosphate of potassa, 
and earthy phosphates (lime), *2$. (Ber- 
zelius.) 

The following analysis of fresh milk is by 
M. Haidlen : — 


Water 

• 

873*00 

Butter 


30*00 

Casein 


48*20 

Milk sugar 


43*90 

^Phosphate of lime 


2*31 

m magnesia 


*42 

,, iron , . 


*07 

Chloride of potassium 


1*44 

„ sodium 


*24 

Soda in combination 

with 


casein 

. 

*42 


1000 * 

Prop.. These are well known, Perfectly 
fresh milk is slightly alkaline, hut soon be- 
Cpmes acid on exposure to the air, and after 
a time white coagula of casein (quEDs) sepa- 


rate from it. This change is immediately 
effected by the addition of rennet or an acid. 
That from the first, when dried and pressed, 
constitutes cheese. 

. Pur., tests , Sfo. The common frauds prac- 
tised by the milk-dealers are the addition of 
water and the subtraction of part of tbe cream. 
Sometimes potato starcb is added to the milk, 
to give it a creamy or rich appearance, and this 
addition is still more frequently made to cream, 
to increase its consistence and quantity. The 
method of detecting the first two of these 
frauds is noticed under ‘ Lactometeb.’ The 
presence of potato starch may be determined 
by boiling some of the milk with a little 
vinegar, and after separating the coagula by a 
strainer, and allowing the liquid to become 
cold, testing it with solution or tincture of 
iodine. If it turns blue, starch, flour, or some 
other amylaceous substance, has been used to 
adulterate it. In most cases it will be suffi- 
cient to apply the test to the unprepared 
suspected milk. 

It has frequently been stated that chalk, 
plaster of Paris, gum, gelatin, sugar, flour, 
mucilage of hemp-seed, the brains of animals, 
and other similar substances, are often added 
to London milk, but there is no reason to 
su PP ose there is any truth in these assertions, 
as some of these articles are too costly to be 
used, and the presence of others would so alter 
the flavour or appearance of the milk, or 
would so soon exhibit themselves by sub- 
sidence, as to lead to their detection. 

Pres . Milk may be preserved in stout 
bottles, well corked, and wired down, by beat- 
ing them, in this state, to tbe boiling-point, 
ii^a water bath, by which means the oxygen 
of the small quantity of enclosed air becomes 
absorbed. It must be afterwards stored in a 
cool situation. By this method, which is also 
extensively adopted for the preservation of 
green gooseberries, green peas, &c., milk will 
retain its properties unaltered for years. A 
few grains of carbonate of magnesia, or, still 
better, of bicarbonate of potassa or soda, may 
he advantageously dissolved in each bottle 
before corking it. 

Under Bethel’s patent the milk or cream is 
scalded, and, when cold, strongly charged with 
carbonic acid gas, by means of a soda-water 
machine, and the corks are wired down in the 
usual manner. The bottles should he kept 
inverted, in a cool place. 

An excellent method of preventing* mill- 
from turning sour, or coagulating, is to add to 
every pint of it about 10 or 12 grs. of carbon- 
ate or bicarbonate of soda. Milk thus pre- 
pared may be kept for eight or ten days in 
temperate^ weather. This addition is harm- 
less, and, indeed, is advantageous to dyspeptic 
patients; According to B’Arcot, ^th part 
ot the bicarbonate is sufficient for the purpose. 
An excess of alkali used in this manner may 
be detected by the milk turning turmeric 
paper brown, even after it has been kept 
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some hours, and by the asli obtained by evapo- 
rating a little to dryness, and then heating it 
to dnll redness, effervescing with an acid. (See 
heloio.) 

Milk shonld not be kept in lead or zinc 
vessels, as it speedily dissolves a portion o£ 
these metals, and becomes poisonous. 

Concluding remarks. The principal differ- 
ence between cows' milk and human milk con- 
sists in the former containing more casein and 
less sugar of milk than the latter. The re- 
markable indisposition to coagulate is another 
character which distinguishes human milk 
from cows 9 milk. Prof.* Falkland, who has 
practically investigated the subject has pre- 
pared a nutritive fluid for infants from cows' 
milk, closely resembling that of the healthy 
adult woman. His process is, however, unne- 
cessarily complicated, and, therefore, unsuited 
to those who would have to employ it in the 
nursery. To remove this objection we have 
adopted the following formula; — Sugar of 
milk, 2 oz. ; hot water, £ pint; dissolve, and, 
when the liquor has become quite cold, add it 
to fresh cows' milk, £ pint, and stir them 
together. This quantity, prepared morning 
and evening, will constitute the proper food 
for an infant of from 5 to 8 months old. 
More may be allowed it if it ‘craves' it; 
but there must be no ‘ cramming.' At first it 
will be advisable to remove a little of the 
cream from the milk before adding to it the 
saccharine solution ; but after a few days this 
will be found to be unnecessary, and, indeed, 
injurious. One very important particular to 
be attended to is, the employment of pure 
cow's milk, obtained from a healthy grass-fed 
animal only. With this precaution, and tjm 
use of a good deeding-- bottle, the infant will 
thrive nearly as well as on the breast of any 
human female, excepting its mother’s. (See 
heloio,) 

Asses' milk closely resembles human milk 
in colour, smell, and consistence, hut it con- 
tains rather less cream. (See helow.) 

Ewes’ milk closely resembles cows' milk, 
than which, however, it is slightly richer in 
cream. 

Goats' milk, for the most part, resembles 
cows' milk, but its consistence is much 
greater, and it contains much more solid 
matter. (See below.) 

Mares' milk, in consistence, is between 
that of cows' and human milk. Its cream is 
not converted into butter by agitation. See 
Btttteb, Cheese, Lactic Acid, &c. 

Al'mond Milk. See Emulsion and Mix- 
ture. 

Arrow-root Milk. Prep. Prom arrow-root, 
I table-spoonful, first wetted and stirred with 
a little cold water, afterwards adding, gradu- 
ally, of boiling water, £ pint; and, lastly, of 
boiling milk, f pint; with sugar, spice, wine, 
&c., to palate. Very nutritious, and excellent 
in chronic diarrhoea. Some persons -employ 
all milk. 


Cboc'olate Milk. P>*&p> Dissolve chocolate 
(scraped), 1 oz., in boiling new milk, 1 pint. 
Nutritious; but apt to offend delicate sto- 
machs. 

Coffee Milk. Prep. 1. Coffee, 1 oz. ; 
boiling water, £ pint; infuse for 10 or 15 
minutes in a warm situation, and add the 
strained liquid to boiling milk, £ pint. 

2. Coffee, 1 oz. ; tie it loosely in a piece of 
muslin, and simmer it for 15 minutes in milk, 
1 pint. Both the above have been recom- 
mended for persons of spare habits, and for 
those disposed to affections of the lungs, more 
especially for the asthmatic. 

Factitious Milk. 8yn. Artificial milk. 
Of the numerous compounds which have been 
proposed as substitutes for natural milks, the 
following are examples : — 

1. (Factitious asses' milk; Lao asini- 

NUM RACTITIUM, LAO A. ARTIPICIALE, L.)— <2. 
Cows' milk, 1 quart; ground rice, 1 oz.; 
oringo root (bruised), 1 dr. ; boil, strain, and 
add sugar candy (or white sugar), 1 oz. 

b. Whites of 2 eggs; lump sugar, 1 oz. ; 
cows' milk (new), £ pint ; mix, then add syrup 
of tolu, £ oz. 

c. Water, 1 pint ; hartshorn shavings, 1 oz.; 
boil to a jelly; then add lump sugar, 2 oz.; 
cool, add new milk, 1 pint; syrup of tolu, 
£ oz. Used as substitutes for asses' milk, 
taken freely as a beverage. A cupful, with or 
without a Spoonful of rum, 8 or 4 times daily, 
is a popular remedy in consumption and 
debility. 

2. (F. goats' milk — A. T. Thomson.) 
Fresh mutton suet (minced), 1 oz. ; tie it in a 
muslin bag, and boil it in cows' milk, 1 quart ; 
lastly, add of sugar candy, 2 gr. In scrofu- 
lous emaciation, and in the latter stages of 
phthisis. T^he proportion of suet in the above 
may be advantageously increased a little. 
The lac cum seh .0 of Guy's Hospital is a 
similar preparation. 

3. (F. human milk ; Lac humanum pac- 
titium, L.) — a. See* above. 

b. (Rosenstein.) Almonds (blanched), 2 in 
number ; white sugar, 1 dr. ; water, 4 fl. oz. ; 
make an emulsion, strain, and add of fresh 
•cows' milk, <? fl. oz. As a substitute for the 
breast in nursing. 

Preserved' Milk. Syn. Milk powder; 
Lactis pulvis. Lac pulveratum, L. Prep. 
1. Fresh skimmed milk, 1 gall ; carbonate of 
soda (in very fine powder), dr. ; mix, eva- 
porate to l-3rfl by the heat, of steam or a 
water bath, with constant agitation, then add 
of powdered white sugar, 3£ lbs., and complete 
the evaporation at a redded temperature; 
reduce the dry mass to powder, add the cream 
(well drained) which was taken from the milk, 
and after thorough admixture put the whole 
into well-stoppered bottles or tins, which must 
be at once hermetically sealed* 

2. (Legrip.) Carbonate of soda, £ dr.; 
water, 1 fl. oz. ; dissolve, add of fresh milk, 
I quart; sugar, . 1 lb.; reduce it by heat to 
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the consistence of a syrup, and finish the eva- 
poration on plates by exposure in an oven. 

Obs. About an ounce of the powder agitated 
with a pint of water, forms an agreeable and 
nutritious drink, and a good substitute for 
' milk at sea. It may also be used for tea or 
coffee in the solid form. This process, which 
is very old, has been recently patented. See 
Milk (above). 

Milk of Roses. Syn. Lac Eos.®, L. Prep. 
1. (English.) — a. Almonds (blanched), 1 oz. ; 
oil of almonds and white soft soap, of each, 
1 dr. ; rose water, I pint; make an emulsion. 

1. From liquor of potassa and oil of almonds, 
of each, 1 fl, oz.; hot water, 2. ft. oz.";’ agitate 
together until mixed, then add of rose water 
and distilled or filtered soft water, of each, 
\ pint, and again agitate well. 

<?. As the last, but using half a teaspoonful 
of salt of tartar for the liquor of potassa. 

d, (Redwood.) Blanched almonds, 8 oz. ; 
rose water, 3 pints; make an emulsion, add 
of white Windsor soap, white wax, and oil of 
almonds, of each, £ oz.; previously melted 
together by a gentle heat ; triturate until 
united, and strain; lastly, add a solution of 
1 oil of bergamot, | oz. ; oil of lavender, X dr. ; 
and attar of roses, | dr. ; (dissolved in) recti' 
fied spirit, 12 oz. ' 

2 * (French.)— a. From rosewater, 1 quart; 
tinctures, of benzoin and styrax, of each, I fi. 
oz. ; spirit of roses, i fi. oz. ; rectified spirit, 
2 fi. oz.; mix. 

b. (Augustin.) Tincture of benzoin, £ fi. 
OZ.; liquor of carbonate of potassa, 2£ fi. dr.; 
rose water, & pint; agitate well together. As 
a lotion in aCne. 

c. (Gianinni.) Tincture of benzoin, 1 dr. ; 

tincture of balsam of Peru, 20 drops; rose 
water, 1 pint; as the last. » 

d. (Sqhubarth.) Almond paste, 3 drs. ; rose 
water, ; tincture of benzoin, f fi. oz. As 
before. * The addition to the last 3 of a little 
rectified spirit is an improvement. 

3. (German.) From dilute solution of di- 
acetate of lead (Goulard water), and spirit of 
lavender, of each, 1 fi. oz. ; rose water, 6 fi. oz. ; 
soft water, 1 pint. 

Ofo. All the above are used as cosmetic 
Washes, and to remove scurf, pimples, and 
eruptions, in slight cases. 

ty* 1, Lao BAGt0 > 

(Ur. A. T. Thomson.) Sago, 1 oz. ; cold water, 

1 pint ; macerate half an hour, pour off the 
water, add of milk. If pint, and boil slowly 
until the sago is dissolved. Very nutritious; 
also in keu of arrow-root milk. 

tated^ ° f See Sx ™httb (Precipi- 

Vanilla Milk. Syn. Lac vanilla, L. 
p Essence of vanilla, 12 drpps; lump 
sugar, 1 oz, • triturate, and add gradually, new 
milk, 1 pmt. 

^(BeraL) Vanffla sugar, £ oz. j milk, 16 oz. ; 

FEVER. Syn. Febeis lactea, L. 


A febrile condition of the system that some- 
times occurs at the -time the milk begins to he 
secreted after parturition. It often assumes 
a malignant character. See Puerperal 
Fever. 

MIL'LET. Syn. Milium, L. Several va- 
rieties of grain are known by this name. That 
commonly referred to under the name is the 
produce of Panicum miliaeeum (‘ Indian millet*). 
The husked seeds (milium hukdatum) are 
used to make gruel, and are ground for flour. 
f Turkish millet/ or ‘ Guinea corn/ is produced 
by Sorglam mdyare ; and the ‘German* and 
‘Italian millet* by' species of Setaria . In 
some parts of the world millet flour is used for 
bread, but it is chiefly cultivated as food for 
domestic animals. 

MINCE MEAT. Prep. From stoned raisins, 
currants,, sugar, and suet, of each, 2 lb. ; sul- 
tana raisins and boiled beef (lean and tender), 
of each, 1 lb.; apples, 4 lbs.; juice of 2 
lemons ; the rind of I lemon, chopped very 
fine; mixed spice, i lb.; candied citron and 
lemon peel, of each, 2 oz.; brandy, a glass- 
ful or two ; the whole chopped very fine. It 
may be varied by adding other spice or fla- 
vouring, and by the addition of eggs, or the 
substitution of chopped fowl or veal for beef, 
according to the taste of the cuisinier. 

MrN‘DERE // RTJS*S SPIRIT. See Ammonia 
(Acetate of), and Solution. 

MINERAL CHAMELEON. Prep. From a 
mixture of binoxide of manganese and potassa 
and nitre, equal parts, heated to redness. It 
must be preserved in a well-corked bottle until 
required for use. 

Prop., Sfc. When dissolved in water, its 
solution, at first green, passes spontaneously 
through all the coloured rays to the red, when, 
if potassa be added, the colour retrogrades 
until . it reaches the original green. The 
addition of oil of vitriol, or of chlorine, renders 
the solution colourless. The addition of a 
weak acid, or even boiling or agitating the 
liquid, turns it from green to red. See Man- 
ganic Aced. 

MINERALIZERS. Substances which, by 
association with metallic bodies, deprive them 
of their usual properties, and impart to them 
the character of ores. Their removal belongs 
to metallurgy. The term mineralized* 
has been applied to caoutchouc, gutta percha, 
bitumen, &c., which has* been combined* with 
sulphur, silica, or metallic matter. 

MINIM. Syn. Minimum, L. A measured 
drop, of which 60 are equal to a fluid drachm. 
The. size of drops vary so greatly with different 
liquids, and are also so much influenced by the 
size and shape of the vessels from which they 
are poured, that they afford no reliable mea- 
sure of quantity for mediemal purposes. The 
poured drop has, in some cases, only -Jrd the 
volume of the measured drop, or minim ; whilst, 
in others, it is nearly 3 times as large. Accord- 
mg to Mr. Lurandei “liquids which contain 
a small proportion of water, afforda small 
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drop ; while, on the contrary, liquids con- 
taining a large quantity of water furnish a 
large drop.” “ Among liquids containing a 
large proportion of water, those which are not 
charged with remedial substances, give a 
larger and heavier drop than the same liquids 
when containing extraneous bodies in solution.” 
In all eases in which the word f drop* is men- 
tioned in this work a minim is intended, and 
the quantity should be determined by means of 
a graduated minim measure. 

MUTTUM. See Bed Pigments. 

MIET. Syn. Spearmint, Green m. ; Men- 
tha viridis (Ph. L.), L. * “ The recent and 
the dried flowering herb” of Mentha viridis . 
It is aromatic and carminative, but its flavour 
is less agreeable than that of peppermint. It 
is employed in flatulence, colic, nausea, diar- 
rhoea, &c. ; also to make sauce. 

MIR/EOES. See Amalgam (Silvering), 
Sievering, Speculum Metae, &c. 

MITES. See Acari. 

MITH'BIDATE. Syn. Damocrates’s CON- 
NECTION j MlTHRIDATIUM, CONEEOTIO DAMO- 
oratis, L. " This composition originally con- 
sisted of but few ingredients ; viz., 20 leaves 
of rue, 2 walnuts, 2 figs, and a little salt. Of 
this we are informed that Mithridates took a 
dose every morning, to guard himself against 
the effects of poison. It was afterwards 
altered, and the number of the ingredients 
increased to sixty-one. In this more complex 
form it contained opium, and was, in effect, an 
aromatic opiate, of which the confection of 
opium of the present day may be considered 
as a simplification. The 1 mithridate’ is still 
prepared in some shops, and is occasionally, 

\ though very rarely, prescribed.” (Med. Lex.) 
I “ The formula for connection or electuary 
• OP catechu may be considered as the repre- 
sentatives, in our modem Pharmacopoeias, of 
the once celebrated recipes for conpectio 
Damooratis and therxaoa Andromache” 
(Bedwood.) Mithridate was formerly con- 
ceived to be good for nearly every disease, and 
an antidote for every known poison. 

MLS'TtJBE. Syn. Mistura, L. A com- 
pound liquid medicine, taken in divided doses. 

Mixtures are usually extemporaneous pre- 
parations, and in prescribing them care should 
be taken not to bring together substances that 
decompose each other, nor to order heavy 
powders, that speedily* separate from the body 
of the liquidj hy subsidence. Emuesions, 
juleps, and mucilages, are included in the 
‘ misturie’ of the London Pharmacopoeia. 

Mixtures are usually dispensed in fiat octa- 
gonal 6 or 8-oz. bottles, with long necks ; or 
in regular ‘octagons/ with short necks, having 
the doses marked on the glass, to which the 
strength [of the medicine is made to corre- 
spond. 

Our remarks respecting ‘draughts’ equally 
apply here. By putting the active ingredients 
of six draughts into a 6-oz. mixture bottle, 
and filling it up with distilled water, a mixture 


will be made of corresponding properties, of 
which the dose will he 2 table-spoonfuls. 
When the formula for the draughts includes a 
decoction or infusion as the vehicle, instead of 
water, four of them only must he taken, which 
will then fill the 6-oz. bottle, and the proper 
dose will he 3 table-spoonfuls, or a small wine- 
glassful. 

The following formulae embrace the whole 
of the * MISTUR2E’ of the British Pharma- 
copoeias, as well as a few others in general use. 
These will serve as examples for the like pre- 
parations of medicinals which are not included 
in the list. (See also Draught, Emulsion, 
Julep, Water, &c.) 

Mixture, Absorbent. See Antacid Mix- 
ture. 

Mixture, Aca'cia. See Gum Mixture. 

Mixture, Ace'tate of Ammo"nia. Syn. Min- 
DERERUS’S MIXTURE ; MlSTURA AMMONIAS 
aoetatis, L. Prep. From solution of acetate 
of ammonia, fl. oz.; nitre, 40grs. ; camphor 
mixture, 6 fl. oz. ; rose syrup, £ fl. oz. — Dose, 
1 to 3 table-spoonfuls, every third or fourth 
hour, as a diaphoretic in inflammatory fevers, 
&c. 

Mixture, Alkaline. See Antacid Mixture. 

Mixture, Al'mond. Syn. Emulsion op al- 
monds, Milk op a.; Mistura amygdalab 
(B. P., Ph. L. E. & D.), £AC AMYGDAL2E, L. 
Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Confection of almonds, 
2| oz. ; distilled water, 1 pint gradually add 
the water to the confection while triturating, 
until they are mixed ; then strain the liquid 
through linen. 

2. (Ph. E.) Erom almond confection, 2 oz., 
and water, 1 quart ; as the last. Or, from 
sweet almonds (blanched), 10 drs.; white sugar, 
5 drs. ; mucilage, & fl. oz. (or powdered gum, 
3 drs.) ; made into an emulsion with water, 1 
quart. * 

3. (Ph. D.) Sweet almonds (bl anke d), 5 
drs.; refined sugar, 2 drs. ; powderSP^Sm/ 1 
dr. ; distilled water, 8 fl. oz.; as the last. 

4. (B. P.) Compound powder of almonds 
(sweet), 1 ; water, 8 ; triturate and strain. 

Ohs. The last formula produces the article 
: usually employed in dispensing in the shops. 
The addition of a little more sugar renders it 
more pleasant; and 2 or 3 bitter almonds, as 
in the formula of the Ph. D. 1826, or 1 or 2 
fl. drs. of rose or orange-flower water, may occa- 
sionally be added, to diversify the flavour.^— 
Dose. 2 or 3 table- spoonfuls, ad libitnrrrj- as a 
demulcent and qmollient in coughs and colds, 
or as a vehicle for more active medicines. 

Mixture, Ammoniacum. Syn. Emulsion op 
AMMONIACUM, MlLX OP A.; MlSTURA AMMO- 
NIACI (B. P., Ph. L. & D.),*LaC AMMONIAC!, 
L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Prepared ammonia- 
cum, 5 drs.; distilled water, 1 pint; rub the 
ammoniacum with the water, gradually added, 
until they are perfectly mixed. ; ' 

2. (Ph. D.) Ammoniacum, £ oz,; water, 
8 fl. oz.*; as tiie last; but straining through 
muslin. 
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•iWUntitaSS J. 9sUfiWra92a: 

“ LiEifirlSr 21 ”^ 

bined XS t iJec^Z-" ^ 3sioilofi seac ^ 

S^S^S*" 4 * 1 ehronic couglis ’ S ^v ^ 

Mistota 

SSiiirS * raft i,s“ a f “”f”. >2 ft Sp 

!s»»±»sis*3!-!=$ 


x j jT ^-a vii., ujus ox am ana am- 

saed, of each, 3 drops; water, 4£ fl. oz .—Dose. 
A teaspoonful 3 or 4 times a day ; in the diar- 
rhoea and colic of infancy. 

2. (P. Cod.) Syrup of opium, 2 drs.; syrup 
or oransre flowfiw. fi A , « . i _* 


^!!E Pam > in& “ sle *P> &<=• ^ se . 1 table. 


v wd., iouuuce water, & n . oz 
lo allay pam, induce sleep, &c. Dose. 1 table 
spoonful. 

3. (Vicat.) Ammoniated alcohol, f fl. oz. 
powdered orvinm 1 r?v . t i 


■*■ uisui^xeu water or nnaen flowers, 
2 oz. ; do. of cherry laurel, } oz, ; mix. Accord- 
mgto M. Lemoine, this is a specific in epilepsy. 
Dose . 1 table-spoonful, or more. 

Mixture, Antihysterfic. Sun. Mistuea an- 

TTTTVST>'Rn?m a T. . . 


xT tT /• k ’ XUJ " LUjN AJnTIELYSTEBIQUE, 

r. Drep. (Dr. Josat.) Cyanide of potassium, 
gr. ; distilled lettuce water, 4£ fl. oz. ; syrup 
of orange flowers, 1J fl. oz .—Dose. 1 or 2 tea- 


powdered ^ 14 *• oz -^ 1 « 2 *c£ 

dr,; proof spirit, 1$ fl. oz* digest with^o-if/ pooil f u j s every ten minutes, when the fit is 
tion, for 3 or 4 ^ th T e fit ifc ma ? be « 

arising from caries, and as a lotion to th« +°? le ^ oses *. Dr. Josat declares its efficacy 
temples in headache. 2 bave been indisputably proved, in upwards 

Mixture, Anti-emetic. Sun. Mistuea anti- 9 \ n */ 

emetica, L. Prat?. 1. Creasote 12 dvo-no . - (Magendie.) Cyanide of potassium, 2 grs. ; 
acetate of morphia, 1* g r .; camphor 10 ers • molhf 6 (distilled), 4 oz. ; syrup of marsh- 

rectified spirit! * fl. 1 ! s ; r „7 n V“’ f. S V 2 oz - Resembles the last. 

1* fl. oz. ; distilled vinegar 4 fl oz In m ’ 3 1 R a ™ - ) Assaf oetida,' 1 dr. ; pepper- 

sickness, &c.-DosI TSle -sLuful on tt 5 f oz.j make an emullUmfand 

approach of vomiting, and repeated at interval! add °* ammoniated tincture of valerian, 2 fl. 
of* an hour until the vom2g cea se g of 3 fl. drs.; snljAuric 

2- (Dr. Barber.) Compold Sture of 1 kIL! a * table-spoonj, 3 or 

camphor, 1 fl. dr./burnt brandy, lfl 0Z 4 da y» or oftener. 

sugar, £ oz,; infusion of mint, 6 fl. oz T)oJ S y ru P wormwood, 1 oz.; 

i to 1 table-spoonful, every & hour until the ° ture n of castor? ^ l valerian water and 
vomiting ceases. ^ 4 Untl1 the f^ge-flower water, of each, 2 oz.; ether 1 - 

Mixture Antae'id c,, w in n . dr - As the last. 

water, 5 fl. oz. In dyspepsia, heartbmn *!" IP?,™ 6 ™ 13 )- 2 dra - 1 carbonate of potassa, 1 dr. ; 
accompanied with flatulence fleartb ™> «V* to ? D f,™ t f r > 8 fl - oz - i mfuse for 1 hour, strain 

s. Sesquicarbonate of ammonia, 2 drs • svrun fl 3 fl ^ ^r® 06 ^ TJnctu re of assafotida, 1 

oforange peel and tincture of gentian, of eaoh P now^rJ“ CtUre of , 0 P iunl - 10 or 12 drops, 

L™°V Wat ® r ’- 4 fl ' 0Z ’ Ia dyspepsia, heart! P 5o!! 5 ! p , ecacuanl !. a ’ 10 grs. ,- water, 2 fl. oz. 

I ™- */’’ aris,n ? fro “ excessive indulgence 

m spirituous or fermented flouors Tf «i!! cough, for a child 2 or 3 years old and g 
possesses considerable stimulZg M^ eS in P r °P°rtion, 7 and 

and wj! partiaUy remove the flt o/d^dren! ^ 

4. (Collier.) Prepared chalk, 2 drs ■ tincture AAj l0n<ie ?? ? old > 30 drops; tincture of iodine 

famoTn *- dF ^ Zm? htt™ °* S 4^ 1 

aamoms, 1* fl. oz.; pimento water ft fl a, t„ y m Pr 7 “■ or 3 -,' rose water, 5 fl. oz.— Dose A 
diMrhcea accompanied with acidity. 1 fw^ 0nfaI ’ 3 or 4 times daU D ™ a wine- 

tartS ri Chalk mixture, 5 fl. oz. tine- £f obse ™S to ehake the 

tnres of caWhr, - - mc l°offle before pouring out the liquid Mr 

Cooley statfts -hw ^ 4 , mr ‘ 


4r,' a \7Tr V rapture, 5 fl. oz. tine- S5C w ' ooservmg to shake the 

tures of catechu and cinnamon, of each A fl n 7 I ^ fdre ponring out the liquid. Mr, 

In chrome diarrhoea. ’ ^ 4 fl ' oz ' Cooley states that hi has seen, repeated in! 

; j stances of the excellent effects of this m edicine 
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in scrofula* syphilis, and various glandular 
diseases, even under all the disadvantages o£ 
a salt-meat diet and confinement on shipboard. 

Mixture, Antispasmod'ic. Syn. Mistuba 
antispasmodica, L. Prep. 1. Tincture of 
castor, 6 fi. drs. ; sulphuric ether and laudanum, 
of each, 1 fl, dr. ; syrup of saffron, 1 fl. oz. ; 
cinnamon water, 4 fl. oz. 

2. (Dr. Collier.) Assafoetida and camphor 
mixtures, of each, 2£ fl. oz. ; tincture of va- 
lerian, X fl. oz. 

3. (P. Cod.) Lime or linden-flower water 
and orange-flower water, of each, 2 oz. ; syrup 
of orange flowers, 1 oz. ; ethev, £ dr. — Pose. 
(Of each of the above) 1 to 2 table-spoonfuls. 

Mixture, Aperient. Syn. Mistuba ape- 
r eiens, L. Prep. 1. (Abernethy.) Sulphate 
of magnesia, 1 oz. ; manna, £ oz. ; infusion of 
senna, 1£ fl. oz. ; tincture of senna, £ fl. oz. ; 
mint water, 2 fl. oz. ; distilled water, 4 fl. oz. ; 
mix. This is the true f Abeenethy Black 
Deaught/ 

2. (Dr. Christison.) Sulphate of magnesia, 
1£ oz. ; water, 4 fl. oz. ; dissolve, and add, of 
tincture of senna, 1 fl. oz. ; infusion of roses, 

4 fl. oz. — Pose. A wine-glassful hourly, until 
it begins to operate. 

3. (Dr. Collier.) Sulphate of iron, 20 grs. ; 
Epsom salt, 1 oz. ,* pennyroyal water, 1 pint ; 
dissolve. — Pose. A wine-glassful twice a day, 
in atonic amenorrhoea. 

Mixture, Aromatic. Syn. Mistuba aeo- 
MATICA, L, Prep. 1. (P. Cod.) Syrup of 
clove gillyflowers, 1 oz. ; spirit of cinnamon, £ 
oz.,* confection of hyacinth, 2 drs.; peppermint 
water and orange-flower water, of each, 2 oz. 

2. (Guy's Hosp.) Aromatic confection (Ph. 

I *L., in powder), 3 drs. ; peppermint water, 9 

} fl. oz. Sometimes a little tincture of calumba : 
is added. 

3. (St. B. Hosp.) Aromatic confection, 
2£ drs. 5 water, 5 fl. oz. ; pimento water, 3 fl. 
oz, ; mix. The last two are excellent aromatic 
absorbents in diarrhoea, heartburn, flatulence, 
acidity, &c. — Pose. 1 or 2 table-spoonfuls every 
2 or 3 hours, or as required. 

Mixture, Aromatic Iron, Pale bark, in 
powder, 4; calumba, in powder, 2; cloves, 

■ bruised, 1 ; iron wire, 2 ; compound tincture 
of cardamoms, 12 ; tincture of orange peel, 2 ; 
peppermint water, 50; macerate the first four 
i ingredients in the last one for three days, agi- 
tating occasionally, filter, add the tinctures, 
and make up to 50. Used as a tonic. — Pose. 

1 to 2 oa. 

Mixture, Arsenical. Syn. Mistuba aeseni- 
l cams, L. Prep. Prom liquor of arsenite of 
| potassa — Ph. L., 2 fl. drs. ; compound tincture 
► of cardamoms, 4 fl, drs. ; cinnamon water, 2 fl. 

; oz. ; pure water, 3 fl, oz. ; mix. — Pose. A small 
table-spoonful, twicer day, after a full meal; 
in agues, periodic headaches, lepra, psoriasis, 
chronic rheumatism, &c. It should he exhi- 
1 Kted with caution, and its effects watched; 
and after 5 or 6 days the dose should be 
reduced to half the quantity. 


Mixture, Astrin'gent. Syn* Mistuba a- 
stein gens, L. Prep. 1. (Pradel.) Tannin, 
12 grs. ; tincture of rhatany, 1 dr. ; simple 
syrup, 7 drs. ; mucilage, 1 oz. ; camphor mix- 
ture, 4 oz. 

2. (A. T. Thomson.) Extract of catechu, 
2 drs. (or tincture, 1 oz.) ; cinnamon water, 
8 oz. ; dissolve. — Pose. 1 to 3 table-spoonfuls, 
after every liquid dejection, in diarrhoea and 
dysentery. 

Mixture, Atrophic. Syn. Mistuba atbo- 
phica, L.; Potion ateophique, Er. Prep. 
(Magendie.) Iodide of potassium, 4 drs.; lettuce 
water, 8 oz. ; peppermint water, 2 drs. ; syrup 
of marsh-mallow, 1 oz. — Pose. 1 table-spoon- 
ful, twice a day; in hypertrophy (enlarge- 
ment) of the heart. Sometimes 1 to 2 drs. of 
tincture of foxglove is added to the mixture. 

Mixture, Barley. Syn. Mistuba hoedei, 
L. See Decoction. 

Mixture, Brandy. Syn. Mixtuee o^Spieit 
op Eeench wine, Egg plipJ; Mistuba spi- 
bitus VINI Gallici (B. P., Ph. L.), L. Prep. : 
1. (Ph. L.) Brandy and cinnamon water, of 
each, 4 fl. oz. ; yolks of 2 eggs ; white sugar, 
£ oz ; oil of cinnamon, 2 drops ; mix. A valu- 
able stimulant and restorative, in low fevers, 
and in extreme exhaustion from hemorrhages, 
&c.; but scarcely a fitting subject for the 
labours of the College of Physicians, since 
almost every cook and housewife could pro- 
duce a better compound than the product of 
the College formula. 

2. (B. P.) Brandy, 4 grs*; cinnamon water, 
4 oz. ; the yolks of 2 eggs; sugar, £ oz. ; mix. 
—Pose. | to 1£ oz., in prostration and last 
stages of fever. 

Mixture, Camphor. Syn. Camphob julep, 
’Camphob watee ; Mistuba camphob^: 
(Ph. L. & D.), Emulsio camphobb (Ph. E.), 
Mistuba campsoeata, L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) 
Camphor, | dr.; rectified spirit, 10 drops; 
triturate together, gradually adding of water, 
1 pint ; and strain through linen. 

2. (Ph. D.) Tincture of camphor, 1 fl. oz. ; 
distilled water, 3 pints ; agitate well together, 
and after 24 hours filter through paper. 

3. (Ph. E.) See Emulsion. 

Uses, Sfc. Camphor julep is chiefly used as 
a vehicle for other medicines. — Pose, £ to 1 
wine-glassful. 

4. (With MAGNESIA : MISTUBA CAMPHOBiE 
CUM MAGNESIA— Ph. E. & D., AQUA CAMPHOBiE 
— Ph. IT. S.) — a. (Ph. E.) Camphor, 10 gr3„ 
carbonate of magnesia, 25 grs. ; triturate to* 
getlier, then gradually add of water, 6 fl. oz., 
still continuing the trituration, 

b. (Ph. D.) Camphor, 12 grs.; carbonate of 
magnesia, £ dr. ; water, 6 fl. o% ; as last. , 

c. (Ph. U. S.) Camphor, 2 drs.; rectified 
spirit, 40 drops ; triturate, add of carbonate of 
magnesia, 4 drs., and again triturate,, adding, 
gradually, of water, 32 fl. oz. Antacid, inti- 
spasmodic, and anodyne. — Pose. I to 2 table- 

- spoonfuls. Used without straining, 5 It is 
1 stronger than the simple mixture. . 
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Mixture, Carminative. Syn. Mistuba cab- 
minativa, L. Prep. (Dr. Paris,) Calcined 
magnesia, £ dr. ; peppermint water, 2£ fl. dr. ; 
compound tincture of lavender, £ fl. dr. ; spirit 
of caraway, 4 fl. drs. ; syrup of ginger, 2 fl, drs. ; 
mix. Antacid and carminative. For 1 or 2 
doses. 

Mixture, Cathartic. See Apebient Mis* 
tube, Senna M., &c. 

Mixture, Chalk. Syn. Cbetaceous mix- 
tube; Mistuba ceet^i (B. P.); Mistuba 
OBETA (Ph. L. E. & D.) ; M. CBETACEA, L. 
Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Prepared chalk, £ oz. ; 
sugar, 3 drs.; mixture of acacia (mucilage), 
1£ fl* oz. . triturate together, then add of cin- 
namon water, 18 fl. oz. 

2. (Ph. E.) Prepared chalk, 10 drs. ; white 
sugar, 5 drs. ; mucilage, 3 fl. oz. ; spirit of 
cinnamon, 2 fl. oz. ; water, 1 quart; as the 
last. 

3. (Ph. D.) Prepared chalk, 2 drs.; syrup 
and mucilage, of each, 1 oz. ; cinnamon water, 
7 fl. oz. 

4 (B. P.) Prepared chalk, 1 ; gum arable, 
in powder, 1 ; syrup, 2 ; cinnamon water, 80 ; 
mix by trituration. — Pose. 1 to 2 grs., with 
astringent tinctures and opium. 

Obs . The above are antacid and absorbent. 
— Dose. 1 to 3 table-spoonfuls, either alone or 
combined with aromatic confection ; in heart- 
burn, and in diarrhoea after every liquid mo- 
tion, In the latter affection, a little tincture 
of catechu or laudanum is often added ; and 
when there is vomiting or nausea, either pep- 
permint or spearmint water is generally sub- 
stituted for the whole or a part of the simple 
water ordered in the above formulae. 

Mixture, Cincho'na. Syn. Babe mixtuee ; 
Mistuba cinchona, L. - Prep. (Copland.) 
Confection of roses, 1 oz. ; boiliqg decoction of 
bark, 1 fl. oz, ; triturate, in 10 minutes strain, 
and add diluted sulphuric acid, 1| fl. dr. ; spirit 
of nutmeg* 4 fl. drs. Febrifuge, tonic, and 
stomachic. Dose. 1 to 3 table-spoonfuls, 2 or 
3 times a day. 

Mixture, CoFchicum. Syn. Gout mixture; 
Mistuba antaetheitica, M. colchici, L. 
Prep, (Sir C. Scudamore.) Magnesia, 1£ dr.; 
vinegar of eolchicum and syrup of orange peel, 
of each, 4 fl. drs. ; peppermint water, 3 fl. oz. 
A table-spoonful every 3 or 4 hours during* 
the fit of gout. 6 

^M&sture, Contra-stim'ulant. Syn. Mistuba 
GONTBA- STIKUEANS, JULEPUM C., M. ANTI- 
MONTI POTASSIO-TABTBATIS, t. Prep. (Laem 
Iiec.) Tartar emetic, 3 grs. ; infusion of orange 
leaves, 8 fl. oz. ; syrup of do., 1 fl. 0 z .-—Dose. 
A wine-glassful,* or more, every 2 hours; in 
inflammation of the lungs, hooping cough, 

&Cp 

Mixture, Cough. Syn. Mistuba bechioa, L. 

Almond, mixture, 4 fl. oz.; oxymel 
I A* oz.; ipecacuanha wine and syrup 
of each, £ fl. oz. 

% Tincture of tolu, £ fl, oz, ; paregoric 


elixir and tincture of squilis, of each, 1 fi. oz. ; 
syrup of poppies, 2 fl. oz. ; water, 3£ fl. oz. 

3. Mixture of ammoniacum, 4 fl. oz. ; syrup 
of squills, 2 fl. oz. In the coughs of old 
persons. 

4. Antimonial wine, 3 fl. drs.; syrup of pop- 
pies, 1£ fl. oz. ; water, 4 fl. oz. In dry, husky 
coughs. — Dose, (of each of the above), 1 table- 
spoonful, 2 or 3 times a day, or oftener. 

5. (Dr. Monro. Paregoric, $ fl, oz. ; sul- 
phuric ether and tincture of tolu, of each, £ oz. 
— Dose. A teaspoonful, in water, night and 
morning, or when the cough is troublesome. 

6. (Dr. Radcllff.) Syrup of poppies, syrup 
of squills, and paregoric, equal parts. — Dose. 
As the last. In all cases the bowels should be 
kept gently moved by some mild aperient. 

Mixture, Cre'asote. Syn. Mistuba cbeasoti, 
M. oeeazoti (B. P., Ph. E.), L. Prep. 1. 
(Ph. E.) Creasote and acetic acid, of each, 16 
drops ; mix, then add of compound spirit of 
juniper and syrup, of each, 1 fl. oz. ; water, 
14 fl. oz. ; and agitate well together. — Dose. 
£ to 1 wine-glassful, in nansea and vomiting, 
especially to prevent or relieve sea-sickness. 

2. (B. P.) Creasote, 16 minims; glacial 
acetic acid, 16 minims ; spirit of juniper, £ dr. ; 
syrup, 1 oz. ; distilled water, 15 oz. ; mix. — 1 
to 2 oz. 

Mixture, DemuTcent. Syn . Mistuba de- 
muloens, L. See Almonu Mixtuee, Gum 
M., &c. 

Mixture, Diaphoretic. Syn. Mistuba dia- 
phoeetica, L. Prep . 1. Solution of acetate 
of ammonia, 3 fl. oz.; antimonial wine. 2 fl. drs. ; 
tincture of henbane, 1£ fl. dr. ; camphor mix- 
ture, 3 fl. oz. — Dose. 1 table-spoonful every 3 
k or 4 hours ; in fevers, &c. 

2. To the last add of sweet spirit of nitre, £ 
fl. oz. As above. 

Mixture, Diarrhce'a. See Chalk Mixtuee, 
&e. 

Mixture, Diuretic. Syn. Mistuba mu- 
ketica, L. Prep. 1. Nitrate of potassa, 2 
drs. ; sweet spirit of nitre, 3 fl. dr. ; syrup of 
squills, 1£ fl. oz. ; peppermint water, 4 fl. oz. 

2. (A. T. Thomson.) Infusion of foxglove, 
5£ fl. oz. ; tincture of foxglove, £ fl. dr. ; ace- 
tate of potassa, 2 drs.; spirit of juniper, £ fl. oz. ; 
tincture of opium, £ fl. dr. In dropsy. Dose. 
1 to 2 table-spoonfuls, every 2 or 3 hours. 
The last must be used with caution. 

Mixture, Emetic. Syn. Mistuba emetioa, 
L. Prep. 1. (Copland.) Sulphate of zinc, 
40 grs., ipecacuanha wine and tincture of ser- 
pent^ry, of each, 4 fl. drs. ; tincture of capsicum* 
40 drops ; oil of chamomile, 12 drops ; pepper- 
mint water, 4£ fl. oz. As an excitant emetic ; 
in cases of poisoning by narcotics, &c, 

2. (Magendie.) Coloured emetine, 4 grs. (or 
white emetine, 1 gr.) ; acetic acid, 8 drops ; 
mix, and add of infusion of orange leaves or 
lime flowers, 3£ fl. oz. ; syrup of marsh-mallows, 
,lfl. oz. 

3. (A. T. Thomson.) Ipecacuanha, £ dr. ; 
tartaf emetic, l gr;; tincture of squills, 1 fi. 
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dr. ; water, 6 fl. oz. Dose, 1 to 2 table-spoon- 
fuls, followed by half tbe quantity every 10 or 
15 minutes, until vomiting is produced ; at tbe 
same time assisting tbe action of tbe medicine 
by drinking copiously of warm water. 

Mixture, Emmen'&gogue. See Steel Mix- 
tube, &c. 

Mixture, Expectorant. Syn. Mistura ex- 
pectorans, L. Prep. 1. (Collier.) Oxymel 
of squills and mucilage, of each, 1 oz. ; syrup 
of marsb-mallows, 2 oz, ; camphor julep, 3 fl. oz. 
— Dose. 1 to 2 table-spoonfuls, 2 or 3 times a 
day ; in coughs, hoarseness, asthma, &c. 

2. (A. T. Thomson.) A l mond mixture, 5 
fl* oz.; ipecacuanha wine and tincture of squills, 
of each, 1 fl. dr. ; syrup of tolu, 6 fl. drs. — Dose . 
1 table-spoonful; in humoral asthma, catarrh, 
&c., when the cough is urgent. 

Mixture, Eeb'rifnge. JSyn. Mistuba hebri- 
euq-a, L. See Acetate oe Ammonia Mix- 
TUBE, DlAPHOBETIC M., &C. 

Mixture, Gentian (Compound). Gentian, 
bruised, 1£; hitter orange peel, bruised, f ; 
cardamom seeds, bruised, £ ; proof spirit, 20 : 
macerate for forty-eight hours with 15 of the 
spirit, agitating occasionally, pack in a per- 
colator, let it drain, and then pour on the 
remaining spirit ; when it ceases to drop, wash 
the marc with spirit to make up 20. — Dose. 

1 to 2 drachms. 

Mixture, Gregory’s. See Powders. 

Mixture, Griffith’s. See Steel Mixture. 

Mixture, Guai'acum, Syn. Emulsion oe 
guaiacum, Milk oe a.; Mistuba guaiaci 
(B. P.), (Ph. L. & E.), Lac g., L. Prep. 
(Ph. L.) Gum guaiacum, 3 drs. ; white sugar, 
£ oz. ; gum acacia, 2 drs. (all in powder) ; 
triturate together, and to these, whilst rubbing, 
gradually add of cinnamon water, 1 pint. 

2. (Ph. E.) Guaiacum, 3 drs.; sugar, £ 
oz. ; mucilage, £ fl. oz. ; cinnamon water, 19£ 
fl, oz, ; as before. — Dose. 1 to 3 table-spoon- 
fuls, 2 or 3 times a day ; in chronic rheuma- 
tism, gout, &c. 

3. (B. P.) Guaiac resin, in powder, 2 ; 
sugar, 2 ; gum arabic, in powder, 1 ; cinnamon 
water, 80; triturate, adding the cinnamon 
water gradually. — Dose. £ to 2 oz. 

Mixture, Gum. Syn. Mucilage ; Mistuba 
■ Acacizs (Ph. L.), Mucilago (Ph. E.), Muci- 

|LAGO A0ACIJ2 (Ph. D.), MUCILAGO AbABICI 
; GUMMI, L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Gum acacia 
\ (in powder), 13 oz. ; boiling distilled water, 1 
; pint ; rub the gum with the water, gradually 
poured in, until solution is complete. 

2. (Ph. E.) Gum, 9 oz. ; cold water, 1 pint ; 
macerate, with occasional stirring, until dis- 
solved, then strain through linen or calico. 

3. (Ph. D.) Gnm (coarsely powdered), 4 oz. ; 

; water (cold), 6 fl, oz.; dissolve, and strain 
v through flannel. 

I: ’Uses, 3{e. Mucilage of gum acacia is chiefly 

g >yed to render oily and resinous sub- 
es miscible with water* “Oils require 
; their weight ; balsams and spermaceti, 
parts ; resins, 2 parts ; and musk, 5 times 


its weight,” for this purpose. (Montgomery.) 
The Gum: Mixtube, Ph. E. } will he found 
under 4 Emulsion? * 

Mixture, Hydrocyanic. Syn. Mixtube oe 

PRUSSIC ACID; MlSTUBA ACIDI HYDROCYANICI, 
L. Prep. Prom medicinal prussic acid, 15 
drops ; simple syrup (pure), 1 fl. oz, ; distilled 
water, 5 fl. oz. — Dose. 1 table-spoonful, 2 or 
3 times daify. Each dose contains 1£ drop of 
medicinal prussic acid. The bottle should he 
shaken before pouring out the dose. Magen- 
die’s formula for this mixture are omitted, 
because the acid which he orders is not kept 
in the shops in England. 

Mixture, Tron. See Steel Mixture. 

Mixture, lion (Compound). See Steel 
Mixture. 

Mixture, Marsh-mallow. Syn, Mistuba 
ALTHJEB 3 (Ph. E.), L. Prep. (Ph. E.) Marsh- 
mallow root (dried), 4 oz. ; stoned raisins, 2 oz. ; 
water, 5 pints ; boil to 3 pints, strain through 
linen, and after the sediment has subsided, 
decant the clear portion. 

2. (Ph. D.) See Decoction. Demulcent. — 
Dose. A few spoonfuls ad libitum , so as to take 
1 to 3 pints in the 24 hours; in strangury, 
calculus, coughs, fevers, &c. 

Mixture, Myrrh. Syn. Emulsion oe myrrh ; 
Mistuba myrrhie, L. Prep. (Copland.) 
Myrrh, 1£ dr. ; add to it gradually, triturating 
all the time, decoction of liquorice, 6 fl. oz., 
and strain. — Dose . 1 to 2 table-spoonfuls, 
twice or thrice a day, combined with car- 
bonate of soda, dilute hydrochloric acid, or 
paregoric; in debility, and diseases of the 
digestive organs. 

Mixture, Narcotic. Syn. Mistuba nab- 
cCOTiCA, M. EEBBIEUGA, L . Prep. 1. Tincture 
of henbane, 2 fl. drs. ; solution of acetate of am- 
monia, 3 fl. oz. i water* 2| fl. oz. ; mix. — Dose . 

1 to 2 table-spoonfuls, to relieve pain, procure 
sleep in fevers, &c. 

2. (W, Cooley.) * Laudanum, 1£ fl. dr. ; 
syrup of poppies, sulphuric ether, and spirit of 
cinnamon, of each, X oz. ; tincture of henbane, 
2£ fl. dr.; tincture of capsicum, 4 fl. drs.; 
water, 2 fl. oz, — Dose. 1 to 2 table-spoonfuls, 
at the commencement of the hot fit of ague. 

Mixture, Oleo -balsamic. Syn. Mxstura 
oleo-balsamica, L. Prep. (Hamb. Cod.) Oils 
of cedrat, cinnamon, cloves, lavender, mace, and 
marjoram, of each, 20 drops; oil of rue, 10 
drops ; balsam of Peru, £ dr. ; rectified spirit* 
10 oz. ; digest and filter. 

Mixture, Pur'gStive. Syn. MiSTURA OA-* 
thartica, M. laxativa, M. purgans, L. 
Prep. 1. Prom any of the purging salts (Epsom* 
Glauber, tasteless, &c.), 2 oz. ; infusion of senna, 
5 fl. oz. ; syrup of orange peel, X fl. oz. ; tinc- 
ture of ginger, £ fl. oz. ; spint of pimento, 2 
fl. drs.; mix. — Dose . 1 to 3 table-spooniuls, 
early in the morning; as an aperient in 
stomach complaints, &e* 

2. (Dr. Copland.) Manna, 1£ oz. ; cream of 
tartar, £ oz.; whey, 1 quart. By wine-glass- 
fuls, as an aperient drink, in fevers, &c. 
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(sLbAut^H Borotarfrate of potassa 
Li U o tartar )» 1 oz - ; tartar emetic, -*• gr * 
sugar, 2 oz.; water, .pint ; dissolve" 'Rv 
Wine-glassfuls, until it begins to operate This 

^ W ^ from 

poieon 1 T S « een frequently taken by Na- 
wife ScAHHOtfT, 

s.’aSiS'S lSSS”" 

r T «^f e i? Cain/m0n ^-^' SOAMMOHY MILK; 

T>\lr -r, ^ 


■MIXTURE, 


when jt wJU become quite clear. It may be 
filtered through a flannel bag, but there is 
much loss and delay, owing to the consistence 
of the liquid. It is purgative in doses of 1 to 
if n, oz. 

It is a singular circumstance, that although 
an enormous quantity of this preparation is 
consumed m these countries, there is no stand- 
ard formula for it in the British Pharmaco- 
poeias. See Apebibet Mixtube, & c . 

_%*• Mistuba Pebei 


a- E.) Resin oT scTm^V £* un ^ ^ ^ STOEA 

skimmed milk, 3 fl. oz.; gradually mV trV T T ?° m P° und ?,°i th is class are officinal 
turatmg all the ffma on n!? ji ^ mix, li J. (GkIKFITITs MlXTUJ?.Ti!_ nAnr-Di-a-rnr-w. 


skimmed mil- 3 fl ™°T’ ? S™- i ™ 


w^uuuuo ui was ciass are officinal * 

„ L mixture. Compound ‘iron 

• , Misitjea PEBEI, M . b. pbotoxxdi IT p 

OOKPOSITA-Ph.B E &D.) Pr^.(Phi 

m »LS'r“ « fst"t 1 *•>. ^ 


“■%£*.• tta 1 - w™ I 

oz.; mix well; then add of sulphate of iron 

hntttf ’1 50 grs " and P ]ace it at once inj 
hottle, which must be kept closely co£ked. # 

— xur a cnua. V^* -^v -rowdered myrrh and sn^ar t ’ 

beatcihV’ A Sen na ( Com P 0 ™d). Black of nutm^ f?°, nate of P otassa > J dr. ; efsenc 

DRAUGHT, AberNETHT ? S D., CATHARTTP ivrrv 1 dr * ■>* rose Water, 7 fl. OZ • sill 

Z* ! f c °mposita (B. P.), L* 1 fl oz-S/ tv i d!ssol „ ved in ) rose wate,; 
J^rejp. l. Infusion of senna. ^ «««+. . I n ‘ oz ;~~£>o$e. 1 to 2 oz., 3 or 4 times a dav 

as a mild and 


* tasteless and pi, 

°% anact "e character knonm. 

milk 2 oz . ® f sca ?“ oa y> 4 grs.; fresh 
—Dose Th tnra *f aad f orm an emulsion. 

ad5ni h f:r 9 a u s of tte fomuiafOT - 


p. ren ' 7 t.VaT” WiU --™SITA ^15. Jb. 

^Temia r tT °t Seana ’ * P int i tmctare 

bon ate nf * fl ‘ ° Epsom salts » 4 oz. ; car- 
oonate of ammonia, i dr.; snn-ar 3 ™ 

agitate until the solids are dissolved? 1 ’ “* 

75a as 

^?^. Ea V. Illdia senna » 2 U>-! boilino' water Q 

«i. si .“fSai'E” “ a El ~ *“• V 

galls.; treacle a-nrl ^ A r . 


j * ADS * ^ tincture of senna 1 1 

J f i a ch ! I daf 2 “ Ie -»P°gMa, or'more,ToT4V^ 

^r, 1°^ SkSic S& t^ beated - ^ 

3. Sulphate of itvm OK i 


v’TWtoz.;; boiling 
Epsom sait, oz (say, i lb ). 

'4-2 “SEEis-Ji 1 s«* 


* •** & OZ., o or 4 tirnos ^ /lav 

m l* ™ Id , and genial chalybeate tonic and sti- 
mulant; in amenorrhma, chlorosis, debility 

to thlheaffi 6 13 n0 determi “ at ion of blood 
2 . (Hebebden’s MIXTUBE, H.’SIHE-.Atei 

S”?b H Sri‘-; ~iiS: 

^i i/ 1 D ') Pale cl «chona bark 1 0 z * 

calumba root, 3 drs. ; (both in coarse powder A 

cloves (bruised), 3 drs. ; iron filings, | IT lz 

a train f and adTnf^-^ then 

Cl “5 add V ! mcture of cardamoms 
rl f i-L 3 d ' j ’ tmcture of orange peel, 3 fl 
f ; s t° mac hic, and aromati£_lW 

daV 2 T t a ! )le ' s P 00 ?. fnl ®> 0r more, 3 or 4 times a 
day. It is verv shVhflv ^ ~ me r a 


_ (J sCJjJ. 
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being made in large quanltief ,, 0 , ons "“P t;o “» 
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strained hoftior nf ft,- _ , g a H* of the 

calts, spirit^ ^,*5. “2.*™. ‘be 




salts, spirit, and colom-in?nft f ^ tbe i fusion ofcascarilkTfl ^ ^ to- 

be shaken up reueatedl^’fn.V 1 ' V' 1 '? ^ musi orange peel, 7 fl drs’- a. A V*' ; t 1Deta re of 
then allowed to repose for a ‘V® Vi ^ and 2 fl - drs ' ’ °® ati<: sul P hu ™ acid. 
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minute pores of the fibres, and rendering them 
insoluble in the alkaline, soapy, and other 
liquids, to the action of which they will sub- 
sequently be exposed. When an infusion of 
some dye-stuff, as cochineal or madder, for ex- 
ample, is mixed with alum or acetate of alu- 
mina, and a little alkali, a precipitate imme- 
diately forms, consisting of alumina in com- 
bination with colouring matter, constituting a 
lake. It is by a similar reaction occurring 
within the fibres that the permanent dyeing of 
the cloth is effected. Here the colouring mat- 
ter of the dyeing materials, not only passes 
from the soluble to the insoluble form, but it 
enters into chemical combination with other 
substances, and in the new compounds it as- 
sumes greater brilliancy and permanency than 
it previously possessed. Annotta and safflower 
afford instances of the second mode of action 
above referred to, by which substances operate 
as mordants. The colouring matter of these * 
dye-stuffs is soluble in alkaline lyes, and into a 
solution of this kind the cloth is dipped. It 
has now received an extremely fugitive colour 
only; but by passing it through acidulated 
water the alkaline solvent is abstracted, and 
the tinctorial matter is precipitated in an in- 
soluble and minutely divided state within its 
pores, and it becomes permanently dyed. A 
similar reaction takes place in dyeing with the 
4 indigo vat,’ in which atmospheric oxygen per- 
forms the part of a mordant. It is believed 
that even in these cases the colouring prin- 
ciple, during its transition from the liquid to 
the solid form, enters into combination with 
the fibres of the organic substance, and that, 
in proportion to the affinity existing between 
the two, is the integrity and excellence of the" 1 
dye. In wool and silk, the affinity between 
their filaments and the tinctorial particles of 
the dye-bath is, in general, so considerable, 
that a permanent, stain is very easily commu- 
nicated to them ; but with cotton and flax, the 
materials of which calico and linen goods are 
made, the reverse is* the case, and the inter- 
vention of a third material, in the shape of a 
mordant, is absolutely necessary to dye them 
of a permanent colour. 

44 Experience has proved that, of all the 
bases, those which succeed best as mordants 
are alumina, tin, and oxide of iron; the first 
two of which, being naturally white, are the 
only ones which can be employed for preserv- 
ing to tbe colour its original tint, at least 
without .much variation. But whenever the 
i mordant itself is coloured, it will cause the dye 
to take a compound colour quite different from 
its own. If, as is usually said, the mordant 
enters into a real chemical union with the stuff 
to be dyed, the application of the mordant 
should obviously be made in such circum- 
stances as are known to be most favorable 
.to* the combination taking place; and this is 
the principle of every day^s practice in the 
dye-house. 

*‘In order that a combination may result 


between two bodies, they must not only be in 
contact, but they must be reduced to their 
ultimate molecules. The mordants to he united 
with stuffs are, as we have seen, insoluble in 
themselves, for which reason their particles 
must he divided by solution in an appropriate 
vehicle. Now, this solvent or menstruum will 
exert in its own favour an affinity for the mor- 
dant, which will prove to that extent an ob- 
stacle to its attraction for the stuff. Hence 
we must select such solvents as have a weaker 
affinity for the mordants than the . mordants 
have for the stuffs. Of all acids which can be 
employed to dissolve alumina, for example, 
vinegar (acetic acid) is the one which will re- 
tain it with the least energy, for which reason 
the acetate of alumina is now generally sub- 
stituted for alum, because the acetic acid gives 
up the alumina with such readiness, that mere 
elevation of temperature is sufficient to effect 
the separation of these two substances, Be- 
fore the substitution of tbe acetate, alum alone 
was employed ; hut without knowing the true 
reason, all the French dyers preferred the 
alum of Rome, simply regarding it to he the, 
purest ; it is only within these few years that 
they have understood the real grounds of "this 
preference. • 

“ The two principal conditions, namely, ex- - 
treme tenuity of particles and liberty of ac- 
tion, being found in a mordant, its operation 
is certain. But as -the combination to be ef- 
fected is merely tbe result of the play of 
affinity between the solvent and the stuff to 
he dyed, a sort of partition must take place, 
proportioned to the mass of the solvent, as 
well as to its attractive force. Hence the stnff 
will retain more of the mordant when its solu- 
tion is more concentrated, that is, when the 
base diffused through it is not so much pro- 
tected by a large mass of menstruum ; a fact 
applied to very valuable uses by the practical 
man. On impregnating, in. calico printing, 
for example, different spots of the same web 
with the same mordant in different degrees 
of concentration, there is obtained in tbe dye- 
bath a depth of colour upon these spots in- 
tense in proportion to the strength of their 
various mordants. Thus, with solution of 
acetate of alumina in different grades of den- 
sity,, and with madder, every shade can be pro- 
duced from the fullest red to the lightest pink 
and with acetate of iron and maddder, every 
shade from black to pale violet.’* (IJre.) 

In the employment of mordants in the ordi- 
nary processes of dyeing, the goods are passed 
through the solution for a period varying* 
under different circumstancespaccording to the 
object in view. The cloth is subsequently 
aired, dried, and well rinsed, before immersing 
it in the colouring bath. In calico prfydmg 
the mordant is applied partially* or topically 
to the cloth by means of wooden blocks, or 
some similar contrivance; or certain parte of 
the cloth are stopped out by a suitable prepa- 
ration* or * resist/ by which means a pattern is 
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produced, as the colouring matter of the dye- 
bath is removed from the other portions by 
the washing or scouring to which it is subse- 
quently subjected. The substances used to 
thicken the mordant by the calico printers, 
to prevent them spreading, are starch and 
British gum. The first is prepared for neutral 
solutions; the last, for acidulous qnes. The 
removal of the undecomposed particles of the 
mordant, so as to preserve the other portion 
of the cloth from their action, is effected by 
the process of bunging (which see). 

The process of g ailing- or booting, com- 
monly employed as a preparation of cotton 
and linen for fast dyes, consist in working the 
stuff for some time, at a good hand heat, in a 
decoction of galls or an infusion of sumach. 
In this case the astringent matter plays the 
part of a mordant. About 2§ oz. of galls, or 
5 oz. of sumach, and 3 or 4 pints of water, are 
commonly taken for every lb. of cotton. See 
Calico Printing, Dyeing, and the respective 
dye-stuffs and mordants. 

Mordant. In gilding, any sticky matter 
by which gold-leaf is made to adhere. Prep. 
I. Water or beer, rendered adhesive by the ad- 
dition of & little gum, sugar, or honey, and 
tinged with a little gamboge or carmine, to 
mark tbe parts to which it is applied. Used 
to attach gold leaf to paper, taffety, vellum, &c. 

2, (Mixtion.) Prom asphaltum, 1 part; 
mastic, 4 parts ; amber, 12 parts ; fused toge- 
ther, and then mixed with hot boiled oil, 
1 pint. Used for gilding wood, &c. See Golb 
Size. 

MORPHIA. C 1? H 19 K0 3 . Syn. Moephine 
(P h. D.), Mgephina, Morphium, L. The 
chief active principle of opium. Morphia was 
discovered by Ludwig in 1688, but it was first 
obtained pure, and its precise nature pointed 
out by Sertuerner, in 1804. It is peculiar 
to the JP apaveracece, or poppy family. 

Prep, 1. (Ph. D.) Turkey opium (cut into 
thin slices), 1 lb., is macerated for 24 hours in 
water, 1 quart, and the liquid portion de- 
canted ; the residuum is macerated for 12 hours 
with a second quart of water, and the process 
is repeated with a third quart of water, 
after which the insoluble portion is sub- 
jected to strong pressure; the mixed liquids 
are evaporated by water or steam heat to a 
pint, and filtered through calico; to the fil- 
tfhte is added a solution formed of chloride of 
calcium, 6 drs„ dissolved iu distilled water, 4 fl. 
oz., and the liquid is furthe? evaporated untii 
it is so far concentrated that nearly the whole 
of it becomes solid on cooling; this is enve- 
loped in a couple of folds of strong calico, and 
subjected to powerful pressure, the dark liquid 
which exudes being preserved for subsequent 
use; the 'squeezed cake is next treated with 
about pint of boiling water, and the undis- 
solved portion is washed on a paper filter ; the 
filtered solution is again evaporated, and the 
solid portion thus obtained submitted to pres- 
sure as before; if the product is not quite 


white, this process^ is repeated a third time ; 
the squeezed cake is now dissolved in boiling 
water, 6 fi. oz., and the solution filtered tlirough 
animal charcoal (if necessary) ; to the clear 
solution is added ammonia, in slight excess ; 
the crystalline precipitate which forms as the 
liquid cools, is collected on a paper filter, 
washed with cold distilled water, and lastly, the 
filter is transferred to a porous brick, in order 
that the morphia which it contains may 
become dry. (From tbe liquids reserved from 
the expressions more morphia may be obtained 
by dilution wit^ water, precipitation with 
ammonia, resolution in boiling water, and 
treatment with a little animal charcoal, &c., as 
before.) 

2. (Ph. L. 1836.) Hydrochlorate of mor- 
phia, 1 oz., is dissolved in distilled water, 1 
pint; and ammonia, 5 fi. drs. (or q. s.), pre- 
viously diluted with water, 1 fl. oz., is added, 
with agitation ; the precipitate is well washed 
in distilled water, and dried by a gentle heat. 
By a similar process morphia may be obtained 
from its other salts. 

3. (Merck.) A cold aqueous infusion of 
opium is precipitated with carbonate of sodium, 
in excess; the precipitate washed, first with 
cold water, and then with cold alcohol of sp. 
gr. 85 ; . the residuum is dissolved in weak 
acetic acid, the solution filtered through animal 
charcoal, and precipitated with ammonia ; the 
precipitate is again washed with cold water, 
dissolved in alcohol, and crystallized. A good 
process where spirit is cheap. 

4. (Mohr.) Opium, 4 parts, is made into a 
strong infusion with water, q. s. ; lime, 1 part, 
reduced to the state of milk with water, is 

"then added; the mixture is next heated to 
boiling, at once filtered through linen, and 
treated, whilst still hot, with chloride of am- 
monium, in fine powder, in slight excess (about 
1 oz. to each lb. of opium) ; the morphia is 
deposited as the liquid cools, and may be puri- 
fied by a second solution in lime and precipita- 
tion by chloride of ammonium. This process 
is remarkably simple, and in many points is 
preferable to any other, either on the small or 
large scale. 

5. (Pure.) A filtered solution of opium in 
tepid water is mixed with acetate of lead in 
excess; the precipitate (meconate of lead) is 
separated by a filter, and a stream of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen is passed through the 
nearly colourless filtrate ; the latter is warmed, 
to expel excess of the gas, once more filtered, 
and then mixed with a # slight excess of 
ammonia, which throws down narcotine and 
morphia; these are separated by boiling 
ether, in which the former is soluble. * 

Prop. The morphia of commerce is a white 
crystalline powder ; but when crystallized from 
alcohol, it forms brilliant prismatic crystals 
of adamantine lustre, and the formula 
CijH^NOg . H 2 0. It exerts an alkalin& reac- 
tion on test paper ; imparts a perceptible bitter 
taste to water ; requires 1160 p>arts of cold 
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wotter, and 94 parts of boiling water, for its*' 
solution; insoluble in ether; dissolves in 90 
parts of cold and about 30 parts of boiling 
alcohol ; it also dissolves in the fixed and vola- 
tile oils, and in solutions of the alkalies; heated 
in close vessels, it forms a yellow liquid, like 
melted sulphur, which becomes white and 
crystalline on cooling; heated in the air, it 
melts, inflames like a resin, and leaves a small 
quantity of charcoal behind. With the acids 
it forms salts, which are mostly soluble and 
crystallisable. These may all he made by the 
direct solution of the alkaloid in the dilute 
acid. The only ones of importance are the 
acetate, hydrochlorate, and sulphate. 

Pur. Commercial morphia and its prepara- 
tions are often contaminated with codeine, 
narcotine, and colouring matter. The pro- 
portion of the first two may be estimated by 
the loss of weight which the sample suffers 
when digested in ether ; or by dissolving out 
the morphine by digestion in weak liquor of 
potassa. Pure morphia “is scarcely soluble 
in cold water, sparingly so in boiling water, and 
readily so in alcohol. This solution is alkaline 
to test paper, and by evaporation leaves crys- 
tals, which are wholly dissipated by heat. It 
is soluble in pure potassa.” (Ph. L. 1836.) 

Tests. 1. Potassium hydrate and ammonia 
precipitate morphia from solution of its salts, 
mder the form of a white crystalline powder, 
vhich is very soluble in excess of hydrate of 
potassium, and, with somewhat more difficulty, 
jn excess of ammonia. The solution formed 
^y excess of the first is precipitated on the 
tddition of bicarbonate of potassium. The 
reclpitate in either case is] soluble in a solu- 
ton of chloride of ammonium, and in dilute* 
cetic acid, and is insoluble in ether. A care- 
al inspection of the precipitate through a lens 
f small power shows it to consist of minute 
ficular crystals; and seen through a glass 
hich magnifies 100 times, these crystals pre- 
snt the form of right rhombic prisms. — 2. 
he carbonates of potassium and sodium pro- 
ace the same precipitate as hydrate of potas- 
um, and which is insoluble in excess of the 
'ecipitant. — 3. The bicarbonates of potassium 

I adium also give similar precipitates from 
al solutions, insoluble in excess. In each 
: above cases stirring with a glass rod and 
>n on the sides of the vessel promote the 
ition of the precipitate. — 4. If to a mix- 
of morphia and oil of vitriol a minute 
lent of bichromate of potassium be added, 
of chromium is set free, and a fine green 
r developed. — 5. A drop or two of solu- 
>f terchloride of gold added to a weak 
ion of morphia gives a yellow precipitate, 
l is mostly redissolved on agitating the 
t, which then assumes various hues (green, 
violet, purple) on the addition of a drop 
uor of potassa.— 6. A minute fragment of 
loride of gold and of hydrate of potassium 
gently dropped into the liquid, occasion 
,e clouds or streaks in dilute solutions, fol- 
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lowed by a precipitate, which is violet, purple, 
or blue-black, according to the strength of the 
liquid. 

The above are the most reliable precipitates 
for morphia; the first two may, indeed, he 
regarded as characteristic, and the remainder 
as almost so. The following are often referred 
to by medical writers, but are less exclusive 
and trustworthy : — Morphia and its salts are 
— 7. Reddened by nitric acid, and form orange- 
red solutions, darkened by ammonia in excess, 
and ultimately turning yellow, with the pro- 
duction of oxalic acid. — 8. They are turned 
blue by ferric chloride, either at once or on 
the addition of an alkali, and this colour 
is destroyed by water and by alkalies, or acids 
in excess. — 9. Iodic acid added to their solu- 
tions turns them yellowish-brown, by setting 
iodine free, and the liquid forms a blue com- 
pound with starch. 

Uses. Morphia and its salts are exhibited 
either in substance, made into pills, or in solu- 
tion, generally the latter; or externally, in 
fine powder, applied to the dermis denuded of 
the cuticle. They are principally employed at 
anodynes and hypnotics in cases in which 
opium is inadmissible, and are justly regarded 
as the most valuable medicines of their class.„ 
“ In cases wherein both opium and the mor- 
phine salts are equally admissible, I prefer the 
former, its effects being better known and 
regulated ; moreover, opium is to be preferred 
as a stimulant and sudorific, and for sup- 
pressing excessive mucous discharges.” (Pe- 
reira.) — Dose . Of pure morphia, to £ gr. ; 
of its salts, to £ gr. ; externally, £ to 1$ gr. 
Morphine is chiefly used for the preparation ot 
the acetate, and some of its other salts. 

Good opimn yields from 10$ to 13$- of mor- 
phia. See Opcum. 

Morphia, Ac'etate of. C^HgoNC^CoHjO*. 
Syn. Morphue AORTAS (Ph. L. E. & B.), L. 
Prep. 1. (Ph. B. 1836.) Morphia, 6 drs. ; acetic 
acid (Ph. L.), 3 fl. drs. ; distilled water, 4 fl. 
oz. ; dissolve, gently evaporate, and crystallise. 

2. (Ph. E.) Hydrochlorate of morphia, 1 
part, is dissolved in warm water, 14 parts; 
and the solution when cold, is precipitated 
with ammonia, in slight excess, the precipi- 
tate is washed in cold water, and dissolved, by 
means of acetic acid, in excess, in warm water, 
12 parts ; from the solution crystals are ob- 
tained as before. 

3. (Ph. B.) Morphia (in fine powder), 1 oz. ; 
rectified spirit, 8* fl. oz. ; mix, apply a gentle 
heat, and add of acetic acid (sp. gr. 1*044), 

fl. drs. or q. s,, until a neutral or slightly acid 
solution is obtained; evaporate this to the 
consistence of a syrup by steam or water heat, 
and set aside the residuum for a few days 
until it solidifies. 

Pur. “ Soluble in water and in rectified spirit” 
(less so in the former than the latter) ; "and 
when the spirit is distilled from the solution, 
it yields crystals which ace totally destroyed 
by heat.” (Ph. L.) "100 measures of a solu^ 
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tion of 10 grs. in f fl. oz. of water, and 5 
minims of acetic acid, heated to 212° and de- 
composed by a very slight excess of ammonia, 
yield by agitation a precipitate which, in 24 
hours, occupies 15 1 measures of the liquid.” 
(Ph. E.) 

Ohs. The acetate of morphia of commerce 
is usually in the form of a whitish powder, and 
is prepared by the mere evaporation of the 
solution to dryness by a gentle heat. During 
the process a portion of the acetic acid is dis- 
sipated, and hence this preparation is seldom 
’perfectly soluble in water, unless it has been 
slightly acidulated with acetic acid. In the 
Ph. D. 1851 this salt (in crystals) is included 
in the materia medica. See Morphia (above). 

Morphia, Hydri'odate of. C 17 H 19 N0 3 ,HL 
Syn. Moephie hyleyiolas, L. Prep. (A. 
T. Thomson). Hydrochlorate of morphia, 2 
parts,* iodide of potassium, 1 part; dissolve 
each separately in a little water, mix the solu- 
tions, wash the precipitate in a little very cold 
water, press it in bibulous paper, redissolve it 
in hot water, and crystallise. 

Morphia, Hydrochlo"rate of. C 17 H l9 NC> 3 ,HL 
Syn. Muriate op morphia; Morphle hylro- 
CHLORAS (Ph. L.), Morpbxze mttrias (Ph. E. 
D.&U.S.),L. Prep. 1. (Ph.L.1836.) Macerate 
sliced opium, 1 lb., in water, 4 pints, for 30 
hours ; then bruise it, digest it for 20 hours 
more, and press it; macerate what remains a 
second and a third time in water until ex- 
hausted, and as often bruise and press it ; mix 
the liquors, and evaporate at 140° Eahr. to 
the consistence of a syrup; add of water, 3 
pints, and after defecation decant the clear 
portion; gradually add to this liquid crys- 
tallised chloride of lead, 2 oz. (or q. s.), dis-< 
Solved in boiling water, 4 pints, until it ceases 
to produce a precipitate; deeant the clear 
liquid, wash the residuum with water, and 
evaporate the mixed liquids, as before that 
crystals may form; press these in a cloth, 
then dissolve them in distilled water, 1 pint, 
add freshly burnt animal charcoal, 1| oz., digest 
at 120°, and filter ; finally, the charcoal being 
washed, cautiously evaporate the mixed liquors, 
that pure crystals of bydroch^orate of morphia 
may form. To the decanted hquor from which 
the crystals were first separated, add of water, 
1 pint, and drop in liquor of ammonia, fre- 
quently shaking, until all the morphine is 
Precipitated; wash this precipitate with cold 
distilled water, saturate it with hydrochloric 
acid, digest with animal chafcoal, 2 oz.; filter, 
wash the filter as before, and evaporate the 
mixed liquors, cautiously, as above, that pure 
crystals may be,obtained. 

2. (Ph. E.) Opium, 20 oz., is exhausted 
with water, 1 gal., in the quantity of a quart 
at a time, and the mixed liquors are evaporated 
to a pint ; chloride of calcium, 1 oz., dissolved 
in water, .4 fi. oz., is added, and, after agitation, 
the liquid is placed aside to settle; the clear 
decanted liquid, and the washings of the sedi- 
meut, are next evaporated, so that they may 


solidify on cooling ; the cooled mass, after very 
strong pressure in a cloth, is redissolved in 
warm water, a little powdered white marble 
added, and the whole filtered; the filtrate is 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid, the solution 
again concentrated for crystallisation, and the 
crystals submitted to powerful pressure, as 
before; the process of solution, clarification, 
with powdered marble and hydrochloric acid, 
and crystallisation, is repeated until a snow- 
white mass is obtained. This is the process of 
Gregory and Bobertson, and is one of the 
easiest and mostj>roductive on the large scale. 
To procure the salt quite white, 2 to 4 crys- 
tallisations are required, according to the 
power of the press employed. The Edinburgh 
College recommends, on the small scale, the 
solution, after two crystallisations, to he deco- 
loured by means of animal charcoal ; hut, on 
the large scale, to purify the salt by repeated 
crystallisations alone. 

3. (Mohr.) By dissolving tho precipitate of 
morphia (see Morphia, prep. 4) in dilute 
hydrochloric acid, and by crystallisation, as 
before. 

Pur.) Sfc. It “ is completely soluble in rec- 
tified spirit, and in water. What is precipitated 
from the aqueous solutiou by nitrate of silver 
is not entirely dissolved, either by ammonia, 
unless added in excess, or by hydrochloric or 
nitric acid.” (Pb. L.) “Snowy white; en- 
tirely soluble; solution colourless; loss of 
weight at 212° Eahr. not above 13£ ; 100 mea- 
sures of a solution of 10 grs., in water, £ fi. oz., 
heated to 212°, and decomposed with agitation 
by a faint excess of ammonia, yield a precipi- 
tate which, in 24 hours, occupies 12| mea- 
, sures of the liquid.” (Ph. E.) It takes 20 
parts of cold and about its own weight of 
boiling water to dissolve it. The hydroeblo- 
rate of morphia of the shops is usually, like 
the acetate, under the form of a white crys- 
talline powder, 

Ohs . Of all the salts of morphia, this one 
appears to he that most suitable for medical 
purposes, from its free solubility, and from its 
solution not being liable to spontaneous de- 
composition, at least under ordinary circum- 
stances. “ The opium which yields the largest 
quantity of precipitate by carbonate of sodium 
yields muriate of morphia, not only in the 
greatest proportion, but also with the fewest 
crystallisations.” (Ph. E.) Smyrna opium corn- 
tarns the most morphine. 1 . - i , v 

Morphia and Codei'a (Hydrochlorate of), 
Syn. Gregory's salt ; Morphhe et ooleue 
hyleoohloeas, L.; Sel le- Gregory, Er. 
This is commercial hylrqchlorate op 
morphine prepared, accordingto Dr, Gregory's 
process. 

Mec'ouffcfces of Morphia, (C^H^N O^C^O?. 
Prep. 1. (Neutral meconate op mor- 
phine ; MoapEliE MECONAS, L.) By saturat- 
ing an aqueous solution of meconic acid with 
morphia, 4 and, evaporating the solution by a 
gentle heafe/so ^crystals may be obtained. 
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% (BIMECONATE OF MOEEHINE; MOBPHX23 
bime conab, L.) C-H 3 0 7 . Meconic 

acid, 11 parts; morphia, 14 parts; dissolve 
each separately, in hot water, q. s.; mix the 
solutions, and either gently evaporate and crys- 
tallize, or at once evaporate to dryness. 

Obs. Morphia exists in opium under the 
form of bimeconate, and hence this preparation 
of that drug has been preferred by some prac- 
titioners. A solution of this salt for medical 
purposes may be directly prepared from 
opium, by treating its solution in cold water 
with a little animal charcoal, ^filtering, gently 
evaporating to dryness, redissolving the resi- 
duum in cold water, filtering, and repeating 
the treatment with animal charcoal. The 
dose of the dry bimeconate is i gr M or more ; 
and of the meconate rather less. “ A powder 
is also sold, called ‘bimeconate of morphia/ 
which is of the same strength as powdered 
opium, and is given in similar doses. It is 
obviously incorrect to apply this name to a 
powder which consists principally of foreign 
—matter. It is to be hoped that physicians will 
not ‘■prescribe this powder under the above 
name, as such a practice might lead to fatal 
results, if the prescription should he prepared 
with the substance which the name strictly 
indicates.” (Redwood.) 

SuTphate of Morphia. Syn. Mobphi® 
sulphas, L. Prep. Saturate very dilute sul- 
phuric acid with morphia, evaporate to one 
half, add a little animal charcoal, continue the 
evaporation for a short time longer at a gentle 
i heat, filter whilst hot, and abandon it to spon- 
taneous evaporation. It is decomposed by 
driving off the water of crystallization. Sul- 
, phate of morphia is included in the Ph. TJ. S. 
According to Magendie, this salt sometimes 
agrees with patients who cannot hear the 
acetate. 

MORPHIOM'ETRY. A name given to the 
process of determining the richness of opium 
in morphia. See Opitjm. 

M0RIS01TS PILLS. See Patent Me- 
dicines. 

MORSU'LI. An old name applied to 
lozenges and mastieatories. It is still retained 
in some foreign Pharmacopoeias. 

MOR'TAR is the well-known cement, made 
of lime, sand, and water, employed to bind 
bricks and stones together in the construction 
of walls, buildings, &c. 

In the composition of mortar, stone lime is 
preferred to that obtained from chalk, and 
riyer sand to pit or road sand. Sea sand is 
unfitted for mortar until it it has been well 
soaked and washed in fresh water. Sifted coal 
ashes are frequently substituted for the whole 
or a part of the sand, 

Hydbaulic mobtaes or cements are those 
which, like Roman cement, are employed for 
works which are either constantly submerged 
or aye frequently exposed to the action of 
water. The poorer sorts of limestone are 


chosen for this purpose, or those which contain 
from 8$ to 25-g- of alumina, magnesia, and silica. 
Such limestones, though calcined, do not slake 
when moistened; hut if pulverized, they absorb 
water without swelling up or heating, like fat 
lime, and affords a paste which hardens in a few 
days under water, hut in the air they never 
acquire much solidity. 

“ The essential constituents of every good 
hydraulic mortar are caustic lime and silica; 
and the hardening of this composition under 
water consists mainly in a chemical combina- 
tion of these two ingredients through the 
agency of the water, producing a hydrated 
silicate of lime. But such mortars may contain 
other ingredients besides lime, as, for example, 
clay and magnesia, when double silicates of 
great solidity are formed; on which account 
dolomite is a good ingredient in these mortars. 
But the silica must be in a peculiar state for 
these purposes, namely, capable of affording a 
gelatinous paste with acids; and if not so 
already, it must be brought into this condition, ' 
by calcining it along with an alkali or an 
alkaline earth, at a bright red heat, when it 
will dissolve and gelatinize in acids, Quartzose 
sand, however fine its powder may be, will 
form no water mortar with lime ; but if the 
powder he ignited with the lime, it then he* 
comes fit for hydraulic cement. Ground felspar 
or clay forms with slaked lime no water ce- 
ment ; hut when they are previously calcined 
along with the lime, the mixture becomes 
capable of hardening under water.” 

“ All sorts of lime are made hydraulic, in the 
humid way, by mixing the slaked lime with 
solutions of common alum or sulphate of 
alumina ; hut the best method consists in em- 
ploying a solution of the silicate of potash, 
called liquor of, flints or soluble glass, to mix in 
with the slaked lime or lime and clay. An 
hydraulic cement may also he made which will 
serve for the manufacture of architectural 
ornaments, by making a paste of pulverized 
chalk, with a solution of the silicate of potash, 
The said liquor of flints likewise gives chalk 
and plaster a stony hardness, by merely soak- 
ing them in it |i£ter they are cut or moulded 
to a proper shape. On exposure to the air, 
they get progressively indurated. Superficial 
hardness may be readily procured by washing 
over the surface of chalk, &e., with liquor of 
flints, by means of a brush. This rnetbbd 
affords &n easy and elegant method of giving a 
stony crust to tli5 plastered walls and ceilings 
of apartments ; as also to statues and busts, 
cast in gypsum mixed with chalk.” 

Under Prof. Kuhlman’s patent, dated April, 
1841, “Instead of calcining the limestone with 
clay and sand alone, as has been hitherto com- 
monly practised, this inventor introduces a 
small quantity of soda, or, preferably, .potash, 
in the state of sulphate, carbonate, or muriate; 
salts susceptible of forming silicates when the 
earthy mixture is caleinecj, The alkaline salt, 
equal in weight to about l»5th that of the 
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lime, is introduced in solution among the 
earths.” (Ure). ° 

The hardening of the common mortars and 
cements is in a great measure due to the gra- 
dual absorption of carbonic acid; but even 
after a very great length of time, this con- 
version into carbonate is not complete. Good 
mortar, under favorable circumstances, ac 
quires extreme hardness by age. 

Attempts have been made at various times 
to introduce the use of bituminous cements 
into tins country, and thus to restore both to 
land and submarine architecture a valuable 
material which has now lain neglected for a 
period of fully 30 centuries; hut, unfortu- 
nately, owing to the interest of our great 
building and engineering firms lying in another 
direction, these attempts have been hitherto 
unsuccessful. See Asphalttjm, Cement, 
..lime, <fcc. 

MORTIFICATION . Syn. Gangrene; Gan- 
GBENA, MoETmOATiON, L. Local death ; the 
loss of vitality in one part of the animal body, 
whilst the rest continues living. « The terms 
gangrene and mortification are often used sy- 
nonymouslyi but gangrene properly signifies 
the state which immediately precedes morti- 
hcation, while the complete mortification, or 
absolute death of a part, is called sphacelus. 

A part which has passed into the state of 
sphacelus is called a slough. 

See Bbass « Gold, &c. 

Mttsox, L. Several vege- 
tables of the natural orders Alt/ as, Fungi, Li- 
cnenes, and Musa, commonly pass under this 

zz:$nX^ r ' omesetbem °™z 

Bex* MOSS (Sphagmm palustre). Very re- 

for e^>lt“n. Stare ' Up pknts 

Ceylon MOSS^ (Gfracilaria Candida). Very 
nutritive; made into a decoction or jelly, which 

aS arL article of diet for in- 
vahds and children, more especially for those 
s^ermg under affections of the mucous 
membranes or phthisis. 

Lvootom! { ^ odium otevatun). See 

£ W0EM (^acilaria 
Meimunthoeorton). Dose. 4 to 2 drs., in pow- 
de^ mixed up with sugar ; as a vermifuge. 

Cup moss, 0. iicsnar {Cladonia pyxidata) 
Astringent and febrifuge. A cupful of the 
decoction, taken warm, generally proves eentlv 
emetic, Used in hooping-co5gh?&c g % 
1on« CrD ?. M0SS , (fyaopodiim Selago.) Vi 0 . 

Btesyf pMgat! - 

ICEIAJUD MOSS (Cetraria Is land tea). Hiehlv 
nutritious and easy of digestion. The deeoc- 
tmn is a favourite alimentary snbsfcance in 
affections of the lungs and digestive organs 
In Iceland; after the bitter has been removed 
by soaking it in hot water, it iTJTZE 


I . moss, Pearl m., Carrageen I 

( Chondrus crispui). Very nutritious. T1 
decoction or jelly is a useful and popular <h 
muleent and emollient in pulmonary affection 
dysentery, scrofula, rickets, &c. It is o fte 
employed by cooks and confectioners instea 
of isinglass, and by painters to make tbei 
size. 

Rein-deer moss (Cladonia rangiferina 
Esculent, very nutritious. 4 

MOTHER OF PEARL. See Pearl. 
MOTHER WATER. See Crystallization 
MOULDS. Numerous materials and com 
positions are employed for the purpose o: 
taking moulds, among which are the follow, 
mg 

1. (CoM?o’.)—a. Prom spermaceti, stearine 
or hard tallow, and white wax, equal parts, 
melted together. For fine work, as medals, 
small casts, &c. 

6.^ From black resin, f lb. ; hard tallow, £ lb. ; 

ees ^ 0Zm * as ^ as ^* Lor coarse work, 
as architectural ornaments, &e. The above 

2* ,& 0Ure ?J 0 ^’ ecfcs to he c °P ied (PJ^ « 
viously oiled) whilst in the melted state. w** 

tides m plaster of Paris are first soaked in 
water, observing that none of it remains on 
the surface so as to interfere with the design. 

2. (Elastic.)— a. Flexible or elastic moulds 
may be made of gutta percha softened in boil 

in<r Wfl^Pt* onrl -t n 


by means of a 7 gS 

spretdi^g. empl ° yed t0 Prevent ™ due Weral 

5. By the use of gelatin or glue, elastic 
moulds are formed capable of reproducing, with 
accuracy aud in a single piece the® most 
elaborately sculptured objects, of exauisite 

Casts W^lseZnow 

common in the streets. The credit of the 
application of this substance to this purpose is 
due to M. H. Vincent. The process ofStoJ 

of3at‘ ln dissol ™8' » certain quantity 
of gelatin m hot water until it is reduced to 
the state of liquid paste, when it is run over 
the object, previously oiled, intended to he 
reproduced. As it cools, the gelatin assumes 
a consistency offering a considerable degreeof 
resistance, and is highly elastic, whiclflatter 
qualify enables it to be easily detached from 
the work on which it has been fitted In the 

tef°mixeaT d ^- t l e gelatin ’ toest pit! 

ter, mixed to a thick cream with water, is next 
run; and when the plaster hasaemted the i 
“IT 4 . 1 hardness, the gelatin mould is de. 
taehed in the same manner as from the origi- 

nmv as°sfr t ^’ S • frag'ile mould ?s 


by soaii^ It in hot waterTit i? madHlto 

fi** &ed ' « BWnd t0 flour > and »ade into 
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6. (CiiCHfiB motteds.) From a fusible alW 
formed of bismuth, 8 parts; IeadTsZrto- tin 

together ^The^W Part,# re P eaie ^ netted 
gether. The above arepoured out in the 
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melted state oil a plate or slab, and after being peck ,* warm milk-and-water, 1 quart ; yeast, 
stirred until in a pasty state, the object to be a wine-glassful ; salt, 2 oz. ; mix for 15 mi- 
copied is strongly pressed on the alloy at the notes, then further add of flour, ipeck, make a 
moment it begins to solidify. They are chiefly dough, letfit rise 1 hour, roll it up, pull it into 
used for medals and other like objects. pieces, make them into balls, put them in a 

c. (Chameroy’s Patent,) By melting together warm place, and when the whole dough is 
one part of some easily fusible metal in a cru- made into balls, shape them into muffins, and 
cible, and then mixing with it four parts of a bake them on tins; turn them when half done, 
metal far less readily fusible, steeped in am- dip them yito warm milk, and hake them to a 
monia and reduced to powder. Such a com- pale brown, 
pound is stated to be of great solidity, hard- MUE'FLE. See Assaying-. 
ness, facility of soldering, melts at a low MUL'BERRY. Syn. Morum, L. Mulher- 
temperature, and has great tractability in ries (mora, mori bacoe) are the fruit of 
moulding to any form ; and* in casting takes Moms nigra , or black mulberry tree. They 
the sharpest impressions, whilst in its nature are cooling and laxative ; hut when eaten, too 
it is peculiarly unchangeable. See Electro- freely, are apt to disorder the stomach and 
type. bowels. Mulberry juice {mori succus) is offi- 

MOUTH COSMETICS. See Breath, Teeth, cinal in the Ph. L. A syrup (syrupus mori) 
Lozenge, Paste, Powder, Washes, <&c. is made of it. It is also, occasionally, made 
MOX'AS. Substances burnt upon the body, into wine, 
for the purpose of acting as counter-irritants, MUL'TUM. A mixture of extract of quassia 
and allaying deep-seated pains and inflamma- and liquorice, used by fraudulent brewers 
tion. They have been used in gout, rheuma- instead of malt and hops. 

- tism, &c. The small cone constituting the MUM. A beverage prepared from wheat 
ioJ?, t/xa is placed upon a part, lighted, and malt, in a similar way to ordinary beer from 
allowed to burn to its base. The Chinese and barley malt. A little oat and bean meal is 
Japanese moxas are made of the downy por- frequently added. It was formerly much 
tion of the leaves of a species of wormwood drunk in England ; but its use at the present 
{Artemisia sinensis ) ; but various other sub- day is chiefly confined to Germany, and to 
stances, as the pith of the sunflower, cotton, or Brunswick more particularly, 
paper, soaked in a weak solution of nitrate, chlo- MUMPS. Syn. Parotitis, L. Inflamma* 

rate, or chromate of potassium, answer as well, tion of the parotid gland, which is situated 
The actual cautery is said to he preferable to under the ear. There is little constitutional 
; any of them, derangement, but the cheeks become swollen 

/' MU'CIIiACrE. Syn. Mucilago, L. An and painful, and there is some difficulty in 
/ aqueous solution of gum, or other like sub- openiug the mouth, and in swallowing. The 
/ stance, that gives a considerable consistency to treatment consists in simply keeping the part 
j water. See Decoction, Mixture, &c. * warm with flannel, and the use of warm fomen- 

I Trag'acanth, Mucilage. Syn. MuciiaUo tations, at the same time that the bowels are 
I tragacanth.® (B, P., Ph. E„ and Ph. D. kept freely open with some mild laxative, 
j 1826), L. Prep. 1. (Ph. E.) Tragacanth, 2 The mumps are said to be contagious, as, 
drs ; boiling water, 9 fi. oz. (8 fl. oz.— Ph. D.) ; when the affection appears in a school, it 
i macerate for 24 hours, triturate, and press generally - goes through every member of it. 
through linen. Low, damp situations are those most favorable 

2. (B. P.) Tragacanth, in powder, 60 grs. ; to this affection, 
distilled water, 10 oz. To the water contained Prop., <$>c. It is only very slightly soluble 
in a pint bottle add the tragacanth, agitate in cold water ; freely soluble in solutions of 
briskly for a few minutes, and again at short ammonia and the fixed alkalilies; the first, by 
' intervals, until the tragacanth is perfectly exposure to* the air, becomes purple, and de- 
diffused, and has finally formed a mucilage. — posits brilliant crystals of murexide. These 
JDose. 1 oz. (Should he made as required, compounds are the purpurates of Dr. Prout. 
One part of tragacanth gives more viscosity to MUREXTDE. C s hT 6 H 8 0 6 . Syn. Purpurate 
water than twenty-five parts of gum arabic. — oe ammonium. 

Squire.) Used in medicine as a demulcent, Prep. (Gregory.) Alloxan, 7 parts ; atean- 
and as an application to burns, &c., and in tin, 4 parts ; boiling water, 240 parts ; dissolve, 
pharmacy in making up pills, and to suspend and add the solution to a cold and strong solu- 
heavy powders in liquids. tion of carbonate of ammonia, 80 parts; 

MUDAR/IR. Syn. Madarine. A peculiar crystals of murexide will separate as the liquid 
substance, possessing powerful emetic proper- cools. * 4 , 

ties, extracted from the root bark of Calotropis Obs . Murexide can be obtained directly 

gigantea , in which it exists to the extent of from uric acid by the action of nitric, acid and 
11$. (Duncan.) It is soluble in water and subsequent treatment with ammonia. , This 
in alcohol, and its aqueous solution, unlike process is, however, very precarious, and often 
, that of most other substances, gelatinises by fails altogether. , . t . - . 

heat, and becomes fluid again on cooling. Prop., Sfc. It /&jms iridescent crystals. 

Prep, Take of fine flour, i having a ; ; a, magnificent 
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green colour by reflected light, and an equally 
beautiful reddish-purple by transmitted light. 
J-fcis soluble in boiling water, only very slightly 
soluble in cold water, and insoluble in alcohol 
and ether. A few years ago murexide was 
extensively used in dyeing; it is now almost 
superseded by rosaniline or magenta. An 
analogous substance, formed as above, by 
treating amalic acid with ammonia? is called 
canein-murexide/ 

MIT'EIATE. An old name for hydrochlo- 
rate and chloride. J 

ACID ' S V’ 1 - HraEoomoEio 
aoid, which see. 

MUEIDE. The name originally given to 
bromine, by M. Balard. S 7 g ° 

MFE'EAHT. Syn. Biaok-deu, Biacz- 

“A 31861186 neat cattle, 

more especially young animals, in the sprin°- 
and autumn. The common symptom? are 
tumefaction and discoloration of one of the 
bind quarters of the animal, with consequent 
Wness and inability to move! a pecXr 
aad intumescence of various parts 
ot . 0 body, particularly over the region of the 
spine, accompanied with all the common indi- 
cations of putrid fever. In severe cases, gan- 
grene soon follows, and death frequency 
ensues m from 12 to 24 hours. . 1 y 

K+? h t 1 * apid J pr0g ^ ess of this ^ease admits of 
little being done in the way 0 f cure. Exten- 
siye scarifications of the affected part, charcoal 
or hot yeast poultices, or fomentations, and 

mnS appeax to «°nstitute the 

most useful treatment. The following drenches 
have been recommended for this affection 
1. (Blame.) Sweet spirit of nitre, £ fl 0 z • 
T ^’ 2 0Z - ’ s ° la «° a ofa'eetateof 
“ours 0Z ‘ J y6aSt ' 8 
-, 2 ' < ' C ] ater -) laudanum and sweet spirit of 

too’ f fl ea °> i fl - oz - ; i olutio “ of chSe of 

rentes ?t P cf e et inC l ra ¥ i . ty of this d * 0a *e 
encters it of the utmost importance to tha 

sSJ n° a - d ? pt h reTentive measures. These 

ted Id 0 ™! 4 ^ of wholesome 

, n d pure water, the adoption of extreme 
c eanlmess audthe free access of pure aL fo 

wbfitv 6828 ^ ? heds ’ and otller building in 
which the cattle may be sheltered. As the 

sonsT 2 conta ^ 8 ^ “4 per! 

possible 13 ! separate > “ seedily as 

a fef fociant » is ^o advisable. “ ’ 

„• r t ,"? r , and more immediate preventives con- 

room, used to mate VcxM* 0r J> ar ^ eri mush- 

S’’ and eatea either 

* ^ or broiled the MorcUlla emc- 


lenta, or morel, used to flavour soups and gra- 
vies; — and the Tuber cib cerium, or common 
truffle, also used as a seasoning. 

Several fungi, which to the inexperienced 
closely resemble the common edible mushroom, 
possess poisonous narcotic properties, and their 
use has not unfrequently been productive of 
serious, and, in some cases, fatal results. Un- 
fortunately, no simple tests exist by which 
the edible and poisonous varieties can he dis- 
tinguished from each other. So strongly was 
the late Professor E. C. Richards, the eminent 
botanist, impressed with this feeling, that 
though no one was better acquainted with the 
distinctions of fungi than he was, yet he would 
never eat any except such as had been raised 
m gardens, in mushroom beds. Certainly all 
^shrooms . may be regarded as suspicious 
which are either not so raised, or not collected 
from a known pasture or meadow by a com- 
petent judge. J 

The following general characters given bv 
Professor Bentley enable ns, in most cases, to 
distinguish the edible species * 

* 

Edible Musheoohis* 

1. Grow in dry, airy places. 

2. Generally white or brownish* 

3. Have a compact, brittle flesh, 

4. Do not change colour when cut by tbe 

action of tbe air. 

5. Juice watery. 

6. Odour agreeable. 

7. Taste not bitter, acrid, or astringent. 

Poisonous Musheooms. 

1. Grow in clusters, in woods, and dark, 
damp places. 9 

Usually with bright colours. 

3. Elesh. tough, soft, and watery. 

4. Acquire a brown, green, or blue tint, 

when cut and exposed to the air. 

5. J nice often milky. 

6 , 0 TCwr only powerfui and di *- 
7 ‘ H btoertetf ’ aStr “ SeUt ’ acid ’ Slllt ’ * 


stiong cathartic should be administered, with 

teak bLX t “ <* water or 

““ndy. . As an antidote, a solution of 

of i oz’ tf W ! ter ’ pint » or a decoction 

4 < zzi ri 

Cha^L bMI1 stron ^J rt -'.iuTncnd,d by M. 

lw*w S .« Soy ? r raconwaended the excellent 
taethod of cooking mushrooms by baking them 

sXded a 0 f a X!! bas!n 0tl *°4 * ta »f with 

better !!n tied , cream ’ a little melted 
gentle oven or before the fire; "Wien they are 
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taken up, do nob remove the glass for a few 
minutes, by which time the vapour will have 
become condensed and gone into the bread; 
but when it is, the aroma, which is the essence 
of the mushroom, is so powerful as to pervade 
the whole apartment. 

MUSK. Syn. Mosohtts. (B. P., Pk. L. E. 

& D.), L. “A secretion deposited in a fol- 
licle of the prepuce of Mosehus mosohiferus , 
Linn.” Ph. L.), an animal inhabiting the 
mountains of Eastern Asia. It is imported 
from Bengal, China, and Russia ; and, latterly, 
from the United States of America. That 
known as Tonqtjin mtjsk is tie most esteemed 
for its odour ; but that from Russia is the only 
kind which reaches us in perfect bags, or which 
has not been tampered with. Pod muse 
(moschtjs in vesxois) is the bag in its natural 
state, containing the musk. The average weight 
of one of the pods is about 6 drs. ; that of the 
grain musk which it contains, about 2| drs. 

Fur., Sfc. The musk of the shops is gene- 
rally adulterated. Dried bullock's blood or 
chocolate is commonly employed for this pur- 
pose, along with a little bone-black. The 
extent of these additions varies from 25$ to 
75$ of the gross weight’ of the mixture. The 
blood is dried by the heat of steam or a water 
bath, then reduced to coarse powder, and tri- 
turated with the genuine musk in a mortar 
along with a few drops of liquor of ammonia. 
It is then either replaced in the empty pods, 
or it is put into bottles, and sold as grain 
musk. There are only three certain ways of 
detecting this fraud, viz, — by the inferiority 
of tbe odour, by an assay for the iron contained 
in the blood, or — by the microscope. Genuine 
musk often "becomes nearly inodorous by keep- 
ing, but recovers its smell on being exposed to 
the vapour of ammonia, or by being moistened 
witb ammonia water. The perfumers some- ! 
times expose it to the fetid ammoniacal effluvia 
of privies for the same purpose. 

Pure musk, by trituration or digestion with 
boiling water, loses about. 75$ of its weight, 
and the boiling solution, after precipitation 
with nitric acid, is nearly colourless. A solu- 
tion of acetate of lead, and a cold decoction of 
galls, also precipitate the solution ; but one of 
corrosive sublimate does not disturb it. Tbe 
ashes left after the incineration of pure musk 
are neither red nor yellow, but gray, and 
should not exceed 5 to 6$. The Chinese appear 
to be tbe most skilful and successful adultera- 
tors of musk. One of the best solvents for 
musk is ether. 

Uses, Sfc. Musk is chiefly employed for its 
odour. As a medicine, it is a powerful stimu- 
lant and antispasmodic, and is a valuable 
remedy in various diseases of a spasmodic or 
hysterical character, or attended with low 
fever. Dose. 5 tolOgrs., made into an emulsion. 

Musk, Factitious. Syn. Resin oe amber; 
Resina, stjooini, Mosohtjs artieiciabis, M. 
EAOEITITTS, L. Frey). 1. Oil of amber, 1 fl. dr. ; 
nitric arid, 3£ fl. drs. ; digest in a cold tumbler* 


and, after 24 hours, wash in cold water the 
orange-yellow resinous matter which has 
formed, and carefully dry it. 

2. (Eisner.) From oil of amber, 1 part; 
fuming nitric acid, 3 parts ; as tbe last, but 
employing artificial cold to prevent any por- 
tion of the oil being carbonised. 

Ohs. Resin of amber smells strongly of 
musk, ana is said to be antispasmodic and 
nervine. A tincture (tinctura resinjs Stro 
cini) is made by dissolving 1 dr, of it in rec- 
tified spirit, 10 fl. drs,, of which the dose is 1 
fl. dr. ; in hooping-cough, low fevers, &c. 

Dr. Collier mentions an artificial musk, 
prepared by digesting for 10 days nitric acid, 
i oz., on fetid animal oil, obtained by distil* 
lation, 1 oz. ; then, adding of rectified spirit, 

1 pint, and digesting the whole for a month, 

MUSK SEED. Syn. Grains d'ambrette. 
The seed of Abehnoschus moschatus, or musk— 
mallow. They are chiefly used for thefr odour, 
in perfumery, hair powder, cofree, &c. 

MUS'SEL, See Shelmish. 

MUST. Syn. Mustum, L. The expressed 
juice of ripe grapes, before fermentation. 
When boiled to 2-3, drs, it is called carenitm ; 
when boiled to J, it is called sapa, On fur- 
ther concentration, it yields a species of 
granular sugar (grape sugar). 

Must, Factitious. Syn. Museum eac- 
titium, L. Prep. Dissolve cream of tartar, 

$ oz., in boiling water, 7 pints ; when cold, 
add of lump sugar, 2| lbs. ; raisins (chopped 
small, £ lb. ; digest for 3 or 4 hours, strain 
through flannel as quickly as possible, and add 
of lemon juice, \ pint. 

MTJS'TA&D. Syn. Sin apis, L. t( The seed 
of Sinapis nigra and S. alba.” (Ph, L.) “ Flour 
of the seeds of Si nap Is nigra, generally mixed 
with those of Shiapis alba, and deprived of 
fixed oil by expression.” (Ph. E.) “The 
flour of the seeds.” (Ph. D.) “ The seeds of 
the Si, zapis nigra and S. alba reduced to 
powder and mixed.” (B. P.) That of the 
shops is very frequently adulterated with 
wheat flour. When this is the case it does 
not readily make a smooth paste with water, 
hut exhibits considerable toughness,, and some- 
what of a stringy appearance, especially when 
little water and much heat is employed. The 
common proportions taken by some grocers 
are — dried common salt, wheat flour, and 
superfine mustard, equal parts ; with turmeric, 
to colour, and cayenne, q. s. to give it piquancy 
and fire. 9 

Uses, fyc. Pure flour of mustard is used in 
medicine, to make stimulating poultices, pedi* 
luvia, &e. As a condiment, it is useful in* 
torpor and coldness of thte digestive organs. 
A few years since the use of mustard seed, by 
spoonfuls, ad libitum, was a common ’and 
fashionable remedy in torpor or atony of the 
digestive organs. The practice was a revival 
of that recommended by Dr. Cullen; but it 
has now again sunk into disuse. Sir John 
Sinclair ako appxovriP of the use of mustard 
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seed in this way, especially for the preserva- 
tion of the health of the aged. (‘Lancet/ 
Jan., 1834.) See Poultices, &c. 

^ Mustard for the Table. The common prac- 
tice of preparing mustard for the table with 
vinegar, or still more, with boiling water, ma- 
terially checks the development of those pecu- 
liar principles on which its pungency or 
strength almost entirely depends. {To econo- 
mise this substance, we should use lukewarm 
water only; and when flavouring matter is to 
be added to it, this is better deferred until 
after the paste is made. The following forms 
lfjbr^ * made mustard 5 are much esteemed for 
♦ ext *eir flavour : — 

JPrep 1. Mustard (ground), 84 lbs.; water, 
<p s. to form a stiff paste; in & hour, add of 
Common salt (rubbed very fine), 1 lb.; with 
vinegar, grape juice, lemon juice, or white 
Wine, q. s. to reduce it to a proper consistence. 

2. To the last add a little soluble cayenne 
pepper or essence of cayenne. 

3. (Lenormand.) Best flour of mustard, 

2 lbs.; fresh parsley, chevril, celery, and tar- 
ragon, of each, & oz.; garlic, 1 clove; 12 salt 
anchovies; (all well chopped;) grind well to- 
gether, add of salt, loz.; grape juice or sugar, 
q. s, to sweeten; with sufficient water to form 
the mass into a thinnish paste bv trituration 
m a mortar. When put into pots, a red-hot 
poker is to be thrust into each, and a little 
vinegar afterwards poured upon the surface. 

4. (Motjtakde a IkESTEAGOIl) From black 
mustard seed (gently dried until friable, and 
then finely powdered), 1 lb. ; salt, 2 oz.; tar- 
ragon vinegar, q. s. to mix. In a similar way 
the French prepare several other ‘ mustards 7 
by employing vinegars flavoured with the re- 
spective substances, or walnut or mushroom 
ketchup, or the liquors of the richer pickles. 

5- (Motjtabee stjpeebe.) Salt, l* lb. ; 
scraped horseradish, 1 lb.; garlic, 2 cloves; 
boiling vinegar, 2 galls.; macerate in a covered 
vessel for 24 hours, strain, and add of flour of 
mustard, q. s. | 

6. (Patent.) Black ginger (bruised), 12 lbs ; 
common salt, 18 lbs.; water, 15 gads.; boil 
stram, and add to eaob gallon, flour of mus- 
tard, 5 lbs. 

MUSTARD LEAVES (Rigollot’s) are made bv 
g-J* moistened mustard on paper, and 

*g™. See Mam LiQtJOES and 

. MURAGE. The term applied to the ‘matcb- 
ing of grape must to arrest tfie progress of 
f< ^ AmiEEBMEKT, Matches, & c . 

MOT TON. The flesh of sheep. That of the 
first quality ls ‘between four and fire years 
old; but at present it is rarely got above 
tw0 ‘ ®»e flesh ought 
fltT & kartell clear, red colour, the fat 
to. and white, the meat short and tender 

Tbp fl» o ought noi to be to ° fat.” 

The flesh of the ‘Southdown wether* is es- 
teemed the finest flavoured. Mutton is one 


of the most wholesome of the f red meats * 
and in commercial importance is second only 
to beef. J 

MY'COSE. A peculiar variety of sugar, ex- 
tracted by alcohol from ergot of rye . It crys- 
tallises in colourless prisms, and is distin- 
guished from cane sugar by not reducing the 
acetate of copper, when boiled with a solution 
of that salt. 

MYRICIK. The portion of bees 5 wax which 
is least soluble in alcohol, and saponified with 
difficulty. 

MYRISTIC ACID. HC 14 H 2 A- A monobasic 
fatty acid, obtained by the saponification of 
myristin. It melts at 120° Fahr. 

MYRIS'TIK. C 45 H 3r ,0 6 . Syn. Seeicike. 
The white, solid portion of the expressed oil 
of nutmegs, which is insoluble in cold alcohol. 
See Myeistio Acid. 

MYROLES. In French pharmacy, solutions 
of oleaginous or resinous substances in the 
volatile oils. 

MYROKTC ACID. HC 10 H ls NS 2 O 10 . Bussy 
has given this name to an inodorous, bitter, 
non-crystaliisable acid, obtained by him from 
black mustard, in which it exists as myronate 
of potassium. It is soluble in water and alcohol. 

MYROSIK. Syn, Emulsik of black mtts- 
TAED. A name given by Bussy to a peculiar 
substance, soluble in water, and which pos- 
sesses the power of converting myronic acid, in 
the presence of water, into the volatile oil of 
mustard seed. 

MYROSPERMIK. The name given by 
Bichter to the portion of the oil of balsam of 
Peru, which is soluble in alcohol. 

MYROX'ILIK. The name given by Richter 
to the portion of the oil of balsam of Peru which 
is insoluble m alcohol. By oxygenation, it 
forms myroxilic acid. 

MYRRH. Syn, Myeeha (B. P., Ph. L. E. 

resin exuded from the bark 
of Balsamodendron myrrha ” (B. P., Pb. L.) 

Bur, 1. Triturate a small quantity of the 
powder of the suspected myrrh with an equal 
amount of chloride of ammonium, adding, 
water, gradually ; if the whole is readily dis- 
solved, the myrrh is genuine; other^’je-it is 
sophisticated with some inferior sMst&nce. 
(Righmi.)— 2. When incinerated, It 'should not 
leave more than 3| to 4& of ashes. 1 
u *j9 ses ’ Myrrh is a stimulating aromatic 
bitter and tonic, and is given in several dis- 
eases accompanied by relaxation and debility; 
especially in excessive secretions from the 
mucous membranes, and in disorders of the 
digestive organs. Externally, as an ingredient 
m dentrifices and rashes, In caries of the teeth, 
spongy and ulcerated gums, &c. Bose, 10 to 

ei ^ er ldone or combined with aloes or 
enalybeates. 


KAILS (The) should be kept clean, bv the 
drnly use of the nail-brush and soap-aim-water. 
After wiping the hands, but, whilst they are 
stiil soft from the action of the water, the 
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skin, which is apt to grow over the nails, 
should be gently loosened and pressed back, 
which will not only preserve them neatly 
rounded, but will prevent the skin cracking 
around their roots (agnails, nail-springs), and 
becoming sore. The free ends or points of the 
nails should be pared about once a week ; and 
biting them should be particularly avoided, as 
being at once destructive to their beauty and 
usefulness. “The (free) edge of the scarf- 
skin should never be pared, the surface of 
the nail never scaped, or the nails cleaned with 
any instrument whatever^ saving the nail- 
brush.” (Eras. Wilson.) 

The consequences of wearing a shoe that is 
obviously too short for the foot are thus de- 
scribed by the above authority. te In this case 
Nature gives us warning, by means of her 
agent, pain, that such a proceeding is contrary 
to her laws. We stop our ears, and get accus- 
tomed to the pain, which, perhaps, is not 
severe, and soon goes off 5 the shoes get a 
scolding for their malice, and we forget all 
abont it for a time. But does Nature check 
her course to suit the convenience of thought- 
less man ? No, no. In a short time we find 
that the nail, intercepted in its forward 
course, has become unusually thick and hard, 
and has spread ont so much upon the sides, 
that it is now growing into the flesh, and so 
makes a case for the doctor. Or, perhaps, the 
continuance of pressure may have inflamed 
the sensitive skin at the root, and caused a sore 
and painful place there. And instances are by 
no means infrequent in which the power of 
production of the nail at the root becomes 
entirely abrogated, and then it grows in thick- 
ness only.” * 

When the nails are stained or discoloured, a 
little lemon juice, or vinegar-and-water, is the 
best application. Occasionally a litle pumice- 
stone, in impalpable powder, or a little * putty 
powder/ may be used along with water and a 
piece of soft leather or flannel for the same pur- 
pose. The frequent employment of these sub- 
stances is, however, injurious to the healthy 
growth of the nail. 

Tm3T*ho^rhJEN'. The coloured cotton cloth 
- especially i rr this name was originally brought 
-nc.kom A a. kin, the ancient capital of China, 
and was pr pared from a native cotton, of a 
brownish-yellow hue. It is now successfully 
imitated in England, and at the present time 
the English manufacturers supply the Canton 
market. In this country the colour is gene- 
rally given to the cloth by successive baths of 
sulphate of iron and crude carbonate of soda or 
lime water. 

NANKEEN DYE. The liquid sold under 
this name^in the shops is a solution of aunotta. 
It is employed to dye white calicoes of a nan- 
keen colour ; but chiefly to restore the colour 
of faded nankeen clothing. 

NAPH'THA. Syn. Mineral naphtha; 
Naphtha, L. A name given to the limpid 
and purer varieties of petroleum (which see), 


orfcROCK oil, which exudes from the surface of 
the earth in various parts of the world. 

Prop. Naphtha possesses a penetrating 
odour and a yellow colour, hut may be ren- 
dered colourless by distillation; it usually 
begins to boil at a temperature of about 180° 
Eahr. ; but, being a mixture of several different 
hydrocarbons, it has no fixed boiling-point ; it 
is very inflammable; it does not mix with 
water, but imparts to that fluid its peculiar 
taste and smell ; mixes with alcohol and oils, 
and dissolves sulphur, phosphorus, camphor, 
iodine, most of the resins, wax, fats, and 
maceti; and forms with caoutchouc a g*on 
tinous varnish, which dries with very grtof 
difficulty. ’. 

Pur. Mineral naphtha is very frequently 
adulterated with oil of turpentine, a fraud 
which may he detected by — 1. The addition 
of some oil of vitriol, which will, in that case, 
thicken and darken it. — 2. Hydrochloric acid 
gas passed through the liquid for an hour will 
occasion the formation of hydrochlorate of 
camphine, either at once or after a few hours’ 
repose, even if only 5g of oil of turpentine is 
present. (Dr. Bolley.) — 3. If a few grains of 
iodide of potassium and a little water are 
rubbed with th a suspected sample, the colour 
of the water should continue unchanged; the 
presence of -g-J^th part of oil of turpentine will 
cause it to assume a red or orange colour. 
(Saladin.) 

Uses. Naphtha is chiefly employed for the 
purposes of illumination, as a solvent for India 
rubber, and in the preparation of a very supe- 
rior black pigment. It has been highly spoken 
of as a remedy for cholera, by Dr. Andreo- 
sky, a Bussian physician. See Petroleum, 
and beloto. 

Naphtha* Coal-tar. Syn. Naphtha, Coal 
N. A mixture of volatile hydrocarbons, ob- 
tained by distilling coal-tar. It is one of the 
first products which comes over, and flows 
from the still as crude coal naphtha. To ob- 
tain rectified coal naphtha, this crude liquid 
is distilled, and the product agitated with XOg 
t of concentrated sulphuric acid ; when cold, 
the mixture is treated with 5jf of peroxide of 
manganese, and the upper portion is submitted 
to further distillation. The 'specific gravity 
of this purified product is ‘850. It is exten- 
tively used as a solvent of caoutchouc, and 
other allied substances, also of resins fo* the 
preparation of varnishes. By repeated puri- 
fication and fractional distillation, benzol, the 
chief and most important constituent of coal 
naphtha, is obtained. See Benzole. 

Naphtha, Wood. See Pyroxtlio Spirit. 

NAPHTHALIN. C 10 H 9 . Syn. Naph- 
thaline, Naphthalene. A white crystal- 
lizable, odorous, volatile substance, obtained 
from coal-tar. 

Prep . The last portion of the volatile oily 
product is collected separately, and allowed to 
repose, when crude naphthalin separates in 
the solid state. By pushing the distillation 

50 
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until the residuum in the still begins to char, 
a further portion of dark-coloured naphtbalin 
inay be obtained. It is purified by resublima- 
tion a second, or even a third time. 

JProp., Sfc. Soluble in alcohol and ether; 
slightly soluble in boiling water; melts at 
176° Fahr.; boils at 413°; highly inflam- 
mable, burning with a red and smoky flame ; 
with sulphuric acid, it unites to form sulpho- 
naphthalic acid. By the action of nitric acid 
upon naphthalin, numerous substances may be 
formed, the most interesting being nitro- 
?.~u>phthalin. Naphthalin has lately been ex- 
f 0 ,sivelv employed as a stimulating expecto- 
.nt. Dose* 5 to 2t0 grs. ; or, preferably,’ $ 


an 


,;r-, frequently. Externally, made into 
ointment, in dry tetters, psoriasis, &c. 

FA'PLES YEI/LOW. See Yellow Pig- 
ments. 

__ FAB/CEXA. a 3 H 20 NO 9 . Syn. Narceina, 
njAECEiA.^ A peculiar substance discovered by 
Pelletier in opium. It is obtained from the 
aqueous solution of opium, after it has been 
freed from morphia, and narcotina by am- 
monia, by adding to it hydrate of lime, or pre- 
ferably, baryta. On boiling the filtered solu- 
tion to expel the ammonia, and evaporating 
the liquid, crystals of narceine are gradually 
deposited. It may be purified by solution in 
hot alcohol and recrystallisation. 

J?) op., Sfc. White, silky, acicular prisms ; 
neutral; inodorous; bitter; pungent; soluble 
m 375 parts of water at 60°, and in 230 parts 
at 212 Pabr. ; insoluble in ether; does not 
neutralize the acids, and is destitute of basic 
properties. It is distinguished from morphia 
by its easier fusibility (198°), and by forming 
a blue liquid with the dilute mineral acids, 
wfitch on gradual dilution changes to violet 
and rose red, and ultimately becomes colour- 
* ess \ It does not strike a blue colour with 
temc chloride, like morphia, but forms a 
blue impound with iodine which is deeom- 
posed by boiling water. It appears to be inert, 
and has not been applied to any useful 
purpose. J 

NAR'CGTICS. Syn. Stupeeacients ; Nar- 
cotica, Stupeeacientia, L. Medicines which 
produce drowsiness, sleep, and stupor. In 
smaU doses, narcotics mostly act as stimulants, 
but in larger ones they produce calmness of 
mind, drowsiness, and torpor; and in poisonous 
doses? delirium, coma, and death. The general 
objects in the administration of these agents 
are the production of sleep and the alleviation 
of pam. Them action is modified to a greater 
degree by ldiosyncracy and habit than that of 
perhaps, any other $lass of medicines. Hence 
the care necessary in their administration. 
Alcohol, camphor, chloroform, chloral hydrate 
Jther, ^xglove, hemlock, henbane, morphia,' 
>pium, and tobacco, are narcotics. * 

*»• Saeo °- 
A 3> 0PIl ™» Matieee de JDe- 
wnJf n A P €c . u ^ ar crystalline snbstanee, 
Aound by Lerosne m opium, and on which its 


stimulant property was at first supposed to 
depend. 

-Prep. 1. From opium exhausted of soluble 
matter by cold water, by treating it with water 
acidulated with acetic or hydrochloric acid, fil- 
tering, neutralizing with ammonia, and dis- 
solving the washed precipitate in boiling 
alcohol; the narcotine is deposited as the 
liquid cools, and may be purified by solution 
in ether. 

2. By acting on opium, previously exhausted 
by cold water, with ether. 

Prop., §c. White, inodorous,' fluted or 
striated prisms ; neutral to test paper ; in- 
soluble in cold water; sparingly soluble iu 
boiling water ;' freely soluble in boiling alcohol 
and in ether. It is only feebly basic. 

Narcotine is distinguished from morphia by 
its insipidity, solubility in ether, insolubility in 
alkalies, giving an orange tint to nitric acid, 
and a greasy stain to paper when heated on it 
over a candle. Another test for narcotina, said 
by 0x451a to be characteristic, is to add to a 
little of the suspected substance a drop or two 
of oil of vitriol, and then to add a very small 
fragment of nitrate of potassium ; the liquid 
speedily acquires a deep blood-red colour if 
nicotina is present. Morphia treated in the 
same way strikes a brown or olive-green colour. 

• physiological action of narcotina 

is differently stated by different authorities. 

1 gr. of it, dissolved in olive oil, killed a do°- 
in 24 hours; but 24 grs. dissolved in acetic 
acid were given with impunity. (Magendie.) 

In the solid state it is inert ; 129 grs. at a dose 
scarcely produce any obvious effects, (Bally.) 
Scruple doses have been given without injury. 
(Br. Boots.) It has been recently proposed 
as a substitute for quinine in the cure of 
agues. For this purpose the sulphate or hydro- 
chlorate is preferable. 200 cases of inter- 
mittent and remittent fevers have been thus 
successfully treated in India. (Dr. (FShaugh- 
nessy.)— Bose. 8 to 10 grs., as an antiperiodic 
sedative, &c, 

Turkey opium contains about U, and East 
a hout 3-g-, of narcotine, 

NA TBIUSE. See Sodium. 

FA / T BOIL Native carbonate < 

FAB'SEA. See Sickness. 

R , Sub- 

stances wkch induce an inclination to vomit, 
without effecting it. See Emeti c s . 

HEC'TAE. _ The fabled drink of the my- 

■ deit l 6S >’ name was fon »erIy 

given to wine dulcified with honey; it is now 
occasionally applied to other sweet and plea- 

° f a stimnla *ing character. 

J.he following iiqitetos are so called!— 

Aif re \ h Ch °PPe<5 raisins, 21bs.; loaf sugar, 

fr ou/nH^-r^ 2 ^ aUs - “>“• aadstir 
frequentty until cold, then add 2 lemons, 
sliced; proof spirit (brandy or rum), 3 pints; 
macerate w a covered vessel for 6 or 7 days, 
occasionally shaking, next strain with pressure; 
and let the strained liquid stand in a cold 


cotine, _ 

;e of m B 
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place for a week to clear ; lastly, decant the 
clear portion, and bottle it. 

2. Red ratifia, 3 galls. ; oils of cassia and 
canway, of each, 25 drops; (dissolved in) 
brandy, pint; orange wine, 1 gall.; sliced 
oranges, 6 in no. ; lump sugar, 2 lbs. ; macerate 
for a week, decant and bottle. See Aeeace 
(Factitious). 

NE'GUS. A well-known beverage, so named 
after its originator and patron, Colonel Negus. 
It is made of either port or sherry wine, mixed 
with about twice its bulk of liot water, sweet- 
ened with lump sugar, anc^ flavoured with a 
little lemon juice and grated nutmeg, and a 
small fragment only of the yellow peel of the 
lemon. The addition of about 1 drop of essence 
of ambergris, or 8 or 10 drops of essence of 
vanilla, distributed between about a dozen 
glasses, improves it. 

NEPEITTHE. A drink calculated to banisb 
the remembrance of grief. In the e( Odyssey 99 
Homer describes Helen as administering it to 
Telemachus. Nothing is known respecting 
the composition of the ancient nepenthe. The 
name is applied to a preparation of opium by 
many old writers, and is now employed by a 
Bristol firm to designate a preparation re- 
sembling in all essential points Battley’s 
‘liquor opii sedativus/ 

NERVOUSNESS. The indescribable de- 
rangement of health, and the complication of 
disagreeable sensations which arc popularly 
described under this name, quite as much de- 
serve the serious attention of both patient and 
physician as any other affection to which the 
, human frame is liable. Although, in itself, 

, net a definite disease, it is indicative of the 
vital system being out of order, that rip 
energies are failing or overtasked, and that 
the functions of some of its organs are lan- 
guidly or imperfectly performed. This condi- 
tion, if not removed, may gradually lead to the 
development of actual disease, and imperil life 
if the conditions whereon it is dependent he 
hot detected and subdued. 

/ The treatment of nervousness consists mainly 
’ Bn restoring the healthy action of the stomach 
and bowels, and in the use of proper exercise, 
^ especially in the open air. The stomach should 
not be overloaded with indigestible food, and 
1 (the bowels should he occasionally relieved by 
’ the use of some mild aperient. Mental *as 
t [well as bodily relaxation") should be sought, 
and the pleasures, without the vices of society, 
3hould be indulged in as discretion and incli- 
nation may direct. Abernethy’s injunction to 
a nervous and dyspeptic lady, “Dismiss your 
servants, madam, and make your own beds,” 
should he recollected by all, and may be taken 
as a proof of the importance that eminent 
surgeon attached to exercise ; his advice to the 
indolent and nervous dyspeptic should not be 
forgotten, “ Live on sixpence a day — and earn 
it,” See Exercise, Flatulence, ”Hyeochon- 
/xmiASis, Hysterics, Indigestion, &c. 

§§ ' NESSLEB’S TEST for ammonia, &c. This, the 


most delicate test for ammonia, was devised by 
Nessler. It is prepared by saturating a solu- 
tion of iodide of potassium with the biniodide 
of mercury, and then adding a weak solution 
of hydrate of sodium. The addition of a few 
drops of this solution, to one containing am- 
monia, produces a yellowish tint when only a 
trace of ammonia is present, but a dark brown 
precipitate when the ammonia is present in 
larger quantity. The composition of the pre- 
cipitate may be represented thus: NHg«I. 
A modification of this test is applied to the 
detection of wood spirit in common alcohol. 
A dilute solution of the iodides in question 
in pure alcohol is formed, in the proportion of 
2 or 3 grs. of the salts to 100 c.c. of alcohol. 
About 4 c.c. of the suspected alcohol are taken, 
to which are added 2 or 3 drops of the best 
solution, a few drops of alcoholic ammonia, 
and lastly, a little alcoholic potash ; if wood 
spirit bepx'esent, the solution will remain clear, 
but if the alcohol be pure, the characteristic 
reddish brown precipitate will appear. The 
precipitate is soluble in acetone, which is 
always present in wood spirit. 

NET'TIiE BASH. See Rashes. 

ITEBRAI/GIA. Literally, pain in a nerve. 
S( Various parts 'of the body are liable to be 
affected with excruciating pain, which is quite 
independent of any inflammation of the part, 
and which may often he traced in the course 
of the nerves.” These affections constitute 
neuralgia. One of the most distressing forms 
of this disease is racial neuralgia or tic 

DOULOUREUX (NEURALGIA EACIALIS), which, 
when it assumes a marked intermittent cha- 
racter, is popularly lmow r n as ‘ RACE AGUE/ 
Sometimes it attacks the nerves of the female 
breast; or those of the hand, feet, hip, or 
loins, in wbjch cases it is often confounded 
with acute rheumatism of those [parts, occur- 
ring towards the inner extremity of the eye- 
brow and extending over the forehead, it is 
known as “ Brow-ague.” 

The treatment, wflien neuralgia is symp- 
tomatic of any other affection, must be directed 
to the primary disease. When it is idiopathic, 
or an independent affection, powerful tonic 
medicines ancf powerful local counter-irritation 
are generally found the most successful reme- 
dies. Of tonics, carbonate of iron and bark 
(both in very large doses) are generally pre- 
ferred ; the last, more particularly when* the 
affection is of an intermittent kind. As a 
counter- irritant, caustic ammonia has been 
much relied on. When all other means fail, a 
current of mild streaming electricity through 
the part will often give immediate relief. In 
the present day quinine in large doses is much 
depended cn, although the affection should not 
present the intermittent type. 

NETJTEALIZA'TION. The admixture of 
an alkali or base with an acid in such propor- 
tions that n either shall predominate. A neutral 
compound neither turns red litmus paper blue, 
nor blue litmus paper red. 
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NICK'EL. Ni. Syn. Nickelitxm, L. A 
metal obtained from kupfer nickel, a native 
arsenide of nickel found in Westphalia ; also 
from nickel-speiss, an impure arsenio-sulphide 
of nickel left after the manufacture of cohalt 
blue from its ores. 

Prep. The powdered ore is roasted first by 
itself, and next with charcoal powder, until all 
the arsenic is expelled, and a gallic odour 
ceases to be evolved; the residuum is mixed 
with sulphur, 3 parts,- and potassium hydrate, 
1 part, and the compound is melted in a crucible 
with a gentle heat ; the fused mass, when cold, 
is reduced to powder, edulcorated with water, 
dissolved.In sulphuric acid mixed with a little 
nitric acid, and precipitated with potassium 
carbonate; the precipitate (nickelous carbonate) 
is washed, dried, mixed with powdered char- 
coal, and, lastly, reduced by the heat of a 
powerful furnace. 

When nickel predominates in the ore, after 
the arsenic, iron, and copper have been sepa- 
rated, ammonia is digested in the mixed nick- 
e ous and ^cobaltous oxides, and the resulting 
blue solution, after dilution with boiled*pure 
water, is treated with potassium hydrate until 
the colour disappears, when the whole is put 
into an air-tight vessel, and set it aside for 
some tune.. The powder (nickelous hydrate) 
subsides, after edulcoration, is mixed 
Witn charcoal, and reduced by fusion in a 
crucible containing some crown glass. 

On the small scale, for chemical purposes 
pure nickel is best obtained by moderately 
heating nickelous oxalate in a covered crucible 
lined with charcoal. 

Prop. White; hard; malleable; magnetic; 
capable of receiving the lustre of silver- 
sp. gr, when hammered, about 8-82 ; fusibility 
between that of manganese and i^on ; it is not 
oxidized in the air; and is little attacked bv 
dilute acids unless when nitric acid is present; 
this last aeid dissolves it freely. With the 
* £ °[ mS mmeT0ns compounds, most 

?L nf \r y prepared v the d ™ct solu- 
x o1 °^ ^ carbonate. A specimen of the 
metal reduced from the pure oxide in a current 
of hydrogen was beautifully white and silvery • 

as c?ppT;. WaS ®' 575 ’ and 14 was * al ^t ^ soft 

c 4 .S* SfS ' nickel in the anhydrous 

dtaftd^ f ° r part J’ ellow ! when hy- 

d a ^ d ’ S reen , and furnish solutions possessing 

exWbit'&r 1 -' 11 ’- S ° Iut!ons of its salts 
exhibit the following reactions?— Alkaline hy- 
drates srive a, . 77 . e 


drafts give a pi £ 

bonaftS eXCeSS ’ b - U “iii: aSSnfc 

bonate of ammonium, yielding a greenish bine 
iquid Ammonia'gives a SfSteft 
soluble in excess, yielding a deep mrrnlish Wno 

ft fSs inft »| f 

! interferes with this reaction. Cyan- 
ideof potassium produces a green precipitate 

lkuid e wv If - e5S ’ form ‘ m S an amber- coloured 

S 4 ThhhZ repr “'P !tated lj y hydrochloric 
acid. This last precipitate is scarcely soluble 


in excess of the acid in the cold, but readily so 
upon boiling the liquid. Ferrocyanicle of po- 
tassium gives a greenish-white precipitate. Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen occasions no change in 
solutions of nickel containing free mineral 
acid; hut in alkaline solutions gives a black 
precipitate. Sulphide of ammonium in neutral 
solutions gives a black precipitate, soluble with 
difficulty in hydrochloric acid ; hut freely 
soluble in aqua regia. 

Pstim. Nickel may he thrown down from 
its ore in the form of either carbonate or hy- 
drate, and after ^ignition may be weighed as 
oxide, each grain of which is equal to gr. of 
pure nickel ; or, more accurately, ‘7871 gr. 

According to Eose, nickel may be separated 
from, cobalt as follows: — The mixed metals 
are dissolved in considerable excess of hydro- 
chloric acids, and the solution is diluted with 
a very large quantity of water ; a current of 
chlorine is then passed through the liquor for 
several hours, and the upper part of the flask 
is left filled with the gas after the current has 
ceased; barium carbonate is next added, in 
excess, the whole digested together, with fre- 
quent agitation for 15 or 18 hours, and then 
thrown on a filter. The filtrate yields pure 
nickelous oxide by precipitation with hydrate o 
potassium ; whilst the residuum on the filter 
after being washed in water, dissolved in hfl 
hydrochloric acid, and the barium precipj 
tated with sulphuric acid, furnishes, wits 
hydrate of potassium, a precipitate of cobaltoy 
hydrate, free from nickel, which, when washe 
and dried, is reduced in a platinum or porcelai 
crucible by hydrogen gas. 

Uses. Nickel is chiefly employed in tl 
gianufacture of German silver. Some of i 
salts have been recently introduced into medic 
a nd appear likely to prove most valuab’ 
additions to the materia mediea. It has ah 
been recently used for deposition by electrolys! 
on other metals, forming a hard, brilliant, non 
tarnishing coating. 

Nick'elous Ac'etate. Ni(C,H 3 0,),. Bm 
Nickelii acetas, L. Prep: By neutrall 
mg acetic acid with nickelous carbonate, and 
gently concentrating by evaporation, so that 
crystals, may form. Small green crystala 
soluble m 6 parts of water. 

Nickelous Carbonate. NiCO,. Sun. Nicke- 
xh caebo^L. Prep. This sdt may £ 
obtained in the manner described above in 
connection with the preparation of metallic 

ft. i °I- tr 51 ? p . ly , addin o carbonate of sodium 
to a solution of nickelous chloride or sulphate, ? 
but in this case some hydrate is precipitated •- 
7 1 * following 4 another^ 
atl lu t I hl ° h i?T duCeS a nearly ptlre carbo “- 

cobaft *+?, W ?- 10h may 54111 contain a little 

cobalt, the entire separation of which is a| 

Miter of extreme difficulty, and can best b^ 

«S5£a”bS; ! 'J »°4 
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from one fourth to one half its weight of 
iron filings, and the whole dissolved in aqua 
regia; the solution is gently evaporated to 
dryness, the residue treated with boiling water, 
and the insoluble ferrons arseniate removed by 
filtration; the liquid is next acidulated with 
hydrochloric acid, treated with sulphuretted 
hydrogen, in excess, to precipitate the copper, 
and, after filtration, is boiled with a little nitric 
acid, to bring hack the iron into ferric salts ; 
to the cold and largely diluted liquid a solution 
of bicarbonate of sodium is gradually added, and 
the ferric oxide separated by filtration ; lastly, 
the filtered solution is boiled with carbonate of 
sodium in excess, and the pale green pre- 
cipitate of carbonate collected, washed, and 
dried. 

Uses, Sfc. It is freely soluble in the acids, 
and is chiefly employed to prepare the salts 
and other compounds of nickel. 

Nickelous Chlo // ride. NiCL Syn. Nickelii 
chloridum, L. Prep. From nickelous car- 
bonate and hydrochloric acid, as the acetate. 
Small green crystals, of the formula NiCL,9Aq., 
which are rendered yellow and anhydrous by 
heat, unless they contain cohalt, when the salt 
retains a tint of green. 

pouBEE Chlorides. Nickelous chloride 
unites with the chlorides of ammonium, potas- 
sium, and sodium, to form pale green erystal- 
izable salts, which have been used for deposit- 
ing nickel in iron, lead, copper, &c. 

Nickelous Hy'drate. Ni(HO) 2 . By preci- 
pitating a soluble salt of nickel" with caustic 
Potassa. Hydrated. An ash-gray powder, 
Preely soluble in acids, forming the ordinary 
■“alts of nickel. 

\ Nickelous Ox'alate. NiC 2 0 4 . Syn. Nickelii 
Pxalas, L. Prep. By adding a strong soluthfti 
?|f oxalic acid to a like solution of nickelous 
Piilphate, and collecting the pale bluish-green 
precipitate which forms after a time. Used to 
prepare both metallic nickel and its oxide. 
v Nickelous Oxide. NiO. Syn. Protoxide op 
jNTCKEL. Prep. 1. By heating the nitrate, 
ftearbonate, or oxalate, to redness in open vessels. 
[Anhydrous. 

Nickelic Oxide. Nj 2 0 3 . Syn. Sesquioxide 
, or nickel. Peroxide oe nickel. Prep. By 
passing chlorine through water holding the 
hydrate in suspension; or by mixing a salt of 
.nickel with bleaching powder. An insoluble, 
/black powder, which is decomposed by heai. 

Nickelous Sulphate, NiS0 4 . Syn. Sul- 
( ph ate op nickel. Prep. Dissolve nickelous 
' carbonate or oxide in dilute sulphuric acid, 

; evaporate down, and crystallize. Pale green 
; prismatic crystals, and of the formula NiS0 4 , 
‘ 7Aq., or small pale green octrahedrous, when 
crystallized at a higher temperature, contain- 
ing NiS0 4 ,6Aq. 

- Nickelous and Potassium Sulphate. NiS0 4 
. K 2 S0 4 ,6Aq. Syn. Double sulphate op 
. NICKED AND potassium. Prep. By crystal- 
t lizmg a mixture of nickelous and potassium 
sulphates. Pale green crystals, readily soluble 


in water. Sodium and ammonium sulphates 
form similar compounds with nickelous sulphate. 

NICKEL SIL'VEK. See Herman Sieves. 

NIC'OTINE, Nicotina. C 10 H 14 N 2 . Syn. Ni- 
cotia, L. A volatile base, discovered by 
Beiman and Posselt in tobacco. 

Prep. (Ortigosa.) Infuse tobacco leaves for 
24 hours in water acidulated with sulphuric 
acid, strain, evaporate to a syrup, add % of 
its volume of a strong solution of potassa, and 
distil in an oil bath at J288°, occasionally add- 
ing a little water to assist the process, and 
prevent the too great concentration of the so- 
lution of potassa in the retort ; next saturate 
the distilled product with oxalic acid, evapo- 
rate to dryness, digest in boiling absolute alco- 
hol, evaporate the resulting tincture to a syrup, 
and decompose the oxalate of nicotine thus 
obtained by adding potassa to it in a close 
vessel, and agitate the mass with ether, re- 
peating the process with more ether until all 
the nicotine is dissolved out ; lastly, distil the 
mixed ethereal solution in an oil hath. At 
first ether comes over, then water, and, lastly, 
nicotina, which, towards the end of the process, 
assumes a yellowish tint. 

2. (Schloesing.) This chiefly differs from 
the preceding by directing the concluding dis- 
tillation to be conducted in a retort, by the 
heat of an oil bath, at the temperature of 
284° Fahr., in a current of hydrogen, for 
12 hours ; after which, by raising the heat to 
356° Fain*., the nicotine distils over pure, drop 
by drop. 

Prop., Sfc. Nicotina is a colourless, volatile 
liquid; highly acrid and pungent; smelling 
strongly of tobacco; boiling at 375° Fahr. 
(482° — Pereira); soluble in water, ether, al- 
cohol, and oils ; and combining with the acids, 
forming salts, many of which are crystallizahle. 
It is a frightful poison ; i of a drop will kill 
a rabbit; a single drop will kill a large dog. 
Nicotina is the substance which was employed 
by the Count Bocarme for the purpose of pois- 
oning his brother-in-law, Gustave Fougnies, 
the particulars of which were developed in the 
celebrated trial, in Belgium, of that nobleman, 
in 1851. Good Virginia and Kentucky to- 
bacco, dried $t 212° Fahr., contain from to 
7 §- of nicotina; Havannah tobacco (cigars) less 
than 2$. (Schloesing.) 

NIGHMABE. Syn . Incubus, Ephialtes, 
L. The common causes of nightmare are indi- 
gestion and the use of narcotic and intc*dcat- 
ing substances. Its prevention consists in the 
selection of proper food, and in duly attend- 
ing to the state of the stomach and bowels. 
Heavy and late suppers should he particularly 
avoided, as well as all articles of diet that are 
of difficult digestion, or apt to induce flatu- 
lency. When it arises from strong drink, to- 
bacco, or opium, these should he abandoned, or 
employed in smaller quantities. ^ A teaspoonful 
of aromatic spirits of ammonia, magnesia, or 
bicarbonate of soda, taken in a glass of cold 
water on going to bed, is a good and simple 
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preventive. In cases accompanied by restless- 
ness, a few drops of laudanum or tincture of 
.bane “ a y be added. An occasional ape- 
rle -St4lr a ^° excellent - See Chamomile. 

( S ? A n B /?^ dly " ' 8;ln ' Be hadoiota 
, L - a & *>•)• “ The leaf, fresh and 

dned (leaves and root— Ph. D.), of Atrova 
belladonna, Linn.” “The fresh leaves and 
branches to which they are attache^,- also the 

driJd S 7T C fr 7 ^; ‘j 1 ® branclles > carefully 
f,“ f’ ?f Atrojia belladonna, gathered, when 
the frmt has begun to form, from wild or ““ 
tivated plants m Britain” (B. P.) “Oval 

» ¥ery . P®fect, glabrous, when bruised 
exhaling a disagreeable odour. The herb which 

» hedges and uncult 

is cultivate • t0 b j P ref erred to that which 
is cultivated m gardens.” (Ph L 1 

as ^n i MiSap ?. W ® rfulnar cotic;i md is used I 
in avlfc antispasmodic, and diseutient, 

* . ^ an . et y of diseases, — neuralgia arthritic 1 

in“-coLTl™ Ctl, f e J’. a .^ iDa Pectoris, loop- 

nhvlactS n#® TC1,S ’i Phthisis, &c. ; also as a pro- 
as a ^solvent in 

kta“!roAV n Ura - ed . glands > t0 P reduce di- 
powd^ oi ® p P pJ ’ &c -’ &c — J3M*. Of theJ 
caTtionslvT menC ^ gwitJl 1 » r -’ gradually and I 


nightshade— nitric acid 



their leaves” ffi. pY *« rt ;VLT“‘’,r^ 
m autumn afti fliW^S 

narcotie aP S°f ^ <1!uretic ' (iu large doses) 

Se e TANTALUM. 

of^MsaSi (S °- e) H The most common form 

pLs” S bfn^: s 18 “gapped nip- 

the n;ipf- tv> i a pieventive measure 

^S,forlTmIwLTfT ed “ ornin S and even! 
tion, with a Ktfle 8 b 0r ® th P P6ri0d o£ Iaota - 
more effective if -iSii 01 b f aE< ly, which is 
few drops of dill^ta^add at f om t th a 

»»" k 

purpose. ffriur s balsam) for this 

^kct^oTaSe?^ 6 T S > arisi °S 

afest and most JfJr deTCl P|P e ^ °ne of the 
ateohu, applied a ^J 13 ,! 61116 ^ 63 * 5 tincture of 
f a caielXfr pencil *"* a day ’ by “*“» 



•WKsKF-raS? 

Ssolved in 4 fl 0 z of n£-f’ of , ldlirat ® °f lead 
ith a little clwnetl Tbr ater I and Hnged 
ied with the liquid 'and^ P it* ar ® M0IS<i ' 


«e provided for the purpose. TJiis is repeated 
soon after each fame the child leaves the breast : 
an e nipple is carefully washed with a soft 
sponge and lukewarm water, and gently dabbed 
dry with a very soft towel, before the infant is 
again applied to it. This remedy is very suc- 
cessful, and has acquired great popularity and 
“ Russels, Paris, Frankfort! and 

tw „n tS V l£ . musfcbe recollected, however, 
that all applications of an active or poisonons 
nature should be employed with thegreatust 
a uAvf - e ° aU iT’ as ’ llnlessu Msual care is taken, 
wfthin tb , r® T' edy “ ay remain concealed 

racked tb !t h « te . p< ?' es of t,le skin > and be 
sucked off by the infant, to the serious die- 
turbance of its health. 

IIITKAU ILIUE. This substance is obtained 
by acting on nitrobenzol with a mixture of 
turning nitric acid and oil of vitriol.; Dinitro- 
b “f PJ 13 £o ™. ed > which is dissolved in alcohol, 
and the resulting solution subjected to the re- 
ducing action of ammonia and sulphuretted hv- 
drogen, as described under aniline. Nitrani- 
Inhip b>Tl . ye ow > acieular crystals, little so- 

Ind ether 1? \ £reeIy soh ’ ble i» alcohol 
, and e , tb “ ■ „ £ts s aWs are erystallizable. 

xTX TBAiE. Sj/n. ±sitr±s, L. A salt nf 

The 1 nifrafe 9 ‘ ■ Ac P- N 0 3> “irfate of silver), 
ihe mfaates are very easily prepared bv the 
direct solution of the metako/its oxide or 

should b te ’ m n ‘ tr,C , acid ’ wbicb ’ ia most cases, 
should he previously diluted with water Bv 

ma?rr^ h .r Dsual precautions they 

I 61 " 161 in the pulreraleab « 

in ai ’® cbara °terisod by deflagrat- 
mg when thrown on red-hot coal, or when 

See NmreAam If ammable Stance's. 
HTTBe iPf > and tb e respective metals. 

£S !S fc 1Sr*'*S* Po 7““- 

£j° r.““ 

paits , mix m ^ glass retort and distil wifh « 

ffsars thc u I? s| i 

is included in T* . L - tlil3 acid 

below.) * materia medica. (See- 

solvin' water Ti the1^1 ? ° £ potassa is di«- 

Kttlenitrate Stiver a 

dryness wpmiiori j i, te evaporated to 
T EiS he f;. and the “ treated faahove. 
saltpetrenf iutrodur If aifer8 > Cbai 

between 4 and 10 lb LZ 

swat'^r 1 ' ^Sfss 

1 area m through an aperture provided for 
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tlio purpose, and tho charge is worked off witli 
a gradually increased heat. The condensing ! 
apparatus consists of a series of 5 or 6 salt- 
glazed stoneware receivers, about -Jth part 
filled with cold water. The product of this 
process is the strongest brown and fuming 
c nitbous acid’ of commerce (aqttapobtis, 
sttmustg- nitric acid ; acidum nitbosum, 
ACiDmi nitbictjm ETJMAES), and has usually 
the sp. gr. 1*45. It is rendered colourless by 
gently heating it in a glass retort, when it 
forms C 03OIEECXAI/ NITRIC ACID (sp, gr. 1-37 I 
to 1-4.) 

4. (PURE MONOHYDRATBsD NITRIC ACID.) ; 
By mixing the strongest commercial acid with 
about an equal quantity of oil of vitriol ; re- 
distilling ; collecting apart the first portion 
which comes over, and exposing it, in a vessel 
slightly warmed and sheltered from the light, 
to a current of dry air made to bubble through 
it until the nitrous acid is completely re- 
moved. 

t Prop, Pure liquid nitric acid is colourless, 
highly corrosive, and possesses powerful acid 
and oxygenizing properties. The sp. gr. of 
the . strongest liquid acid (monohydrated 
nitric acid) has the sp. gr. 1*517 at 60° Pahr. 
“ On boiling nitric acid of different degrees of 
concentration at the ordinary atmospheric 
pressure, a residue is left boiling at 249° Pahr., 
and 29 in. barometer, having a sp. gr. 1*414 

( at GO^Fahr. 55 (Pownes.) Acid of less density 
;than 1*414 parts with water, and gradually 
Jjiecomes stronger by boiling ; hut acid of sp. 
gr. than 1*414 is weakened by exposure to beat. 
When exposed to intense cold, liquid nitric 
acid freezes. It is rapidly decomposed, with 
loss of oxygen, by contact with most organic 
and many metallic and non-metallic bodies. 

J n many effies these reactions occur with con- 
ederable violence, and the production of light 
t a£d 

* Pur, The nitric acid of commerce is gene- 
rally contaminated by hydrochloric acid, ni- 
trous acid, sulphuric acid, or chlorine, or by 
i their soda or potassa salts, and, occasionally, 
iodine, together with an excess of water. The 
last is readily detected by the sp. gr., and the 
others by the appropriate tests. “ Colourless. 
Contains 70$ of HN0 3 . Sp. gr. 1*42, 90 grs. 
by weight, mixed with § oz. of distilled water, 
require for neutralisation 1000 grain measures 
of the volumetric solution of soda. Evaporated, 
it leaves no residue. Diluted with six volumes 
of distilled water, it gives no precipitate with 
chloride of barium or nitrate of silver — indi- 
cating absence of sulphuric and hydrochloric 
acids ” (B. P.) 5 measures of acid, sp. gr. 

1*5 mixed with 2 of water, condensed into 
measures ? and makes the sp, gr. 1*42. “ Free 
from colour. Sp. gr. 1*42. Exposed to the 
air, it emits very acrid vapours. Totally volati- 
lized by heat. Diluted with 3 times its volume 
of water, it gives no precipitate with either 
nitrate of silver or chloride of barium. 100 gr. 
oithis acid (sp. gr. 1*42) axe saturated by 161 


gr. of crystallized carbonate of soda.” (Ph. L.) 
The Pb. E. states the density of commercial 
nitric acid is 1*380 to 1*390. “ If diluted 
with distilled water, it precipitates but slightly, 
or not at all, with solution of nitrate of baryta 
or nitrate of silver.” The best ‘double aqua- 
fortis 5 of the shops (aquafortis duplex) has 
usually the sp. gr. 1*36 ; and the single aqua- 
fortis 5 (aauafortis simplex), the sp. gr. 1*22 ; 
but both are commonly sold at much lower 
strengths. 

Tests. — 1. It stains the skin yellow. — 2. 
When mixed with a little hydrochloric acid or 
chloride of ammonium, it acquires the power 
of dissolving gold leaf. — 3. Morphia, brucia, 
and strychnia, give it a red colour, which is 
heightened by ammonia in excess. — 4. When 
placed in a tube, and a solution of protosul- 
phate of iron is cautiously added, a dark colour 
is developed at the line of Junction, which is 
distinctly visible when only u^A^th part of 
nitric acid is present. This test may be often 
conveniently modified by dropping into the 
liquid a crystal of protosulphate of iron ; the 
fluid immediately surrounding this crystal 
then acquires a dark brown colour, which dis- 
appears upon simple agitation of the fluid, or by 
beating it. — 5. When mixed with a weak solu- 
tion of sulphate of indigo,, and heated, the 
colour of the latter is destroyed. — 6. When 
saturated with carbonate of potassium or 
sodium, and evaporated to dryness, the resi- 
duum deflagrates when thrown on burniug 
coals. — 7. When the mixture of a nitrate with 
cyanide of potassium, in powder, is heated on 
a piece of platinum, a vivid deflagration fol- 
lows, attended with distinct ignition and de- 
tonation. (Presenius.) 

The nitrates may all be tested as above by 
first adding a small quantity of pure sulphuric 
acid, whichftWill liberate the nitric acid of the 
salt. 

JEJstim . — The strength of nitric acid may be 
roughly estimated by its sp. gr. ; but more 
accurately by ascertaining the amount of car- 
bonate of sodium, or other salt of known com- 
position, which is required to neutralize it. 
To render the assay trustworthy, it must be, in 
all cases, alsq tested to detect the presence of 
impurities. See Acidimetry. 

Ant, %c. See Acids. 

Uses. Nitric acid is employed in assaying, in 
dyeing, in etching on copper, in the preparation 
of gun-cotton, oxalic and sulphuric acids, &c. 
In medicine, it is used as a caustic to corns 
and warts; and in doses of 1 to 10 drops, in a 
tumbler of water, in liver complaints, 'fevers, 
dyspepsia, syphilis, to remove the effects of 
mercury, or as a substitute for that drug, &e. 
Externally, itis employed in the form of baths, 
lotions, and ointment. Dr. Collier states that 
a strong lotion of nitric acid is almost a specific 
in lepra, and several other kindred skin 
diseases. 

Concluding remarks *— The common source 
of nitric acid is nitrate of potassium, but it may 
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also be obtained from other nitrates by a 
similar process. Nitrate of sodium is fre- 
quently used instead of nitrate of potassium, 
and is more convenient in some respects, as 
the residuum is more easily dissolved out of 
the retort or cylinder. The residuum of the 
common process with nitre (‘sal enixunf) is 
chiefly employed as a flux by the glass-houses, 
and as a source of potash in the manufacture 
of alum. 

By proper management, nitre yields more 
than -J of its weight of pure nitric acid, sp. gr. 

1 500 ; and nitrate of soda, its own weight of 
acid, sp. gr. 1*4. 

By the patent process of M. Mallet, dried 
nitrate of soda is decomposed by dried or 
monohydrated boracic acid, by heating the two 
together. The products are liquid nitric acid, 
which distils over, and biborate of soda (borax ), 
which remains in the retort. 

The crude coloured nitric acid of commerce 
(aquafortis) was originally prepared by dis- 
ti ling a mixture of nitre and copperas, and is 
rtul s°metane8 obtained in this way. 

The nitric acid of commerce may be freed 
from the impiirities alluded to above by one or 

other of the following methods : 

1. By the addition of a little nitrate of silver, 
as long as it produces any cloudiness, and, 
after repose, decanting the clear acid, and 
leetxfying it at a heat under 212°. To ensure 

ofwllf f “° M leSS L product ’ a smnI1 Portion 

inffiSr Oform“r“ e ' 1WBMbePnt 

' „ m B y the acid with a little red 

8 an f 0 th t n . r e . etif y“g it, as before. 

3. % adding 1# of bichromate of potassa to 

SX**"* it- This* answers 

weU for add not stronger than sp. gr. 

tbB‘flS reCtl B Cati 2? at a gentle heat, rejecting 
the first portion that conies over, receiving 
the middle portion as genuine acid, and leaving 
a residuum in the retort. (Or*) ° 

l; ° r v to °ho and others, the strongest 

hSte m Xr «*• is a ~ 

nyarate , that of the sp. g r . 1*500 a gpsmi? 

of Vm > a h4ydrate. Sd 

Sevffle! ! in 1849 “ * Separate form 

driedTbv eS, Seville.) Hitrate of silver is 

■? ■* \ SSSt™ TSr 2? 

parature is reduced to X5~evS *£ t * 
treeang mixture, sqoq commenced ' P * 


liquid portion of the product is removed by a 
current of dry carbonic-acid gas. 

Prop., fyc. Colourless prismatic crystals 
which melt at 86° Fahr., boil at about 1154 
and at 122° begin to suffer decomposition* 
added to water, much heat is generated,* it 
rapidly attacks organic bodies, even caout- 
chouc; sometimes it explodes spontaneously. 
The process for its preparation is tedious and* 
difficult. 

Nitric Acid, Dilute. Aoidum nitricuh di- 
x^txim (B. P., Ph. L. E. & D.), L. Prep. l. 
(Ph. L.) Nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*42), 3 fl. oz. ; 
distilled water, lj& fl. oz.; mix. Sp. gr. 1*082. 
“ 1 oz* is saturated by 154 grs. of the crys- 
tals of carbonate of soda.” It contains about 
i2£ of pure anhydrous nitric acid. 

2. (Ph. E.) Nitric acid (1*500), 1 fl. 0Zt . 
distilled water, 9 fl. oz. Or, commercial nitric 
acid (1*390), 1 fl. oz. 5£ drs.j water, 91 fl. oz 
Sp gr. 1*077. It contains 11*16$ of pure dry 
nitric acid. A J 

S. (Ph. D.) Nitric acid (1*500), 4 fl. oz. * 
water, 29 fl. oz. Contains about 9*74 of pure 
acid. The above are used for convenience in 
dispensing. — Pose. 15 drops to £ fl. dr. or 
more. The above must not be confounded 
with the acidurn nitrieum dilutum, Ph D 18^6 
which had the sp. gr. 1*280, nor with the Al- 
lowing : — 

J- (Henry's.) Sp. gr. 1-143; equal in satu- 
rating power to hydrochloric acid sp. gr. 1*074 
and sulphuric acid 1*135. Used in assaying. * 
f) Citric acid, 6; distilled water 
5™ ma ^ e mixtare when cooled to 

60 Mr,, measure 81. Contains 15 per cent, 
of anhydrous nitric acid. Test. Sp. gr. 1*101 
Six fluid drachms (361*3 grains) by weight re- 
tire for neutralisation 1000 grain measures of 
the voiumetnc soiution of soda, and, therefore, 

^ T exa <% one equivalent in grains . 
of anhydrous acid, namely, 54 grs. 6 Use . 
Tonic, astringent, lithonlytic.—iW. 10 to 30 
minims. * oy 

a fyn. Nitrous Aon>t ; 

Aciduh ritricum rumars, L. The red 
^y ous pr nitric acid of commerce is 
p y nitric amid loaded with nitric peroxide 
(which «*) That of the Ph. Bor. is disX 
2 parts ; oil of, vitriol, 1 part. 

Sr* SeoWLoW 

mS 1 ? E ' ® 0e HmoaEK,OSIBES OF. 

1 nrn^T f salt of nitrous acid; e.o. 
RN0 2 , nitrite of potassium. * 

mmo-BEm. c b h 5 no 2 . p rep . b v 

treating benzol with strong fuming nitric aoi! 
w. h heat ; after the violence of tlfe rS4t 
) the liquid is diluted with water, and the 

wSd! fnd dried WbiCh ' SeParat6S iS - C0lIecfea - 

gf e i-209 y F»T^ t3; -i° Us at 415 ° 
gr. 1 209. Heated with an - alcoholic solution 
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to distillation, it yields a red, oily liquid, from 
which large rod crystals of azobenzol sepa- 
rate. These are nearly insoluble in water, 
freely soluble in alcohol and ether, melt at 
149° Fahr., and boil at 559*4° ^ Fahr. Bini- 
teobenzol is made by dissolving benzol in 
admixture of equal volumes of the strongest 
nitric and sulphuric acids, and boiling the 
liquid for a few minutes ; the crystals 
dinitrobenzol) which form as it cools are 
insoluble in, water, but are freely soluble in 
alcohol. 

NTTROG-EN. N. Syn. Azote; Nitboge- 
ntotm, Azotto, L. A gaseous elementary sub- 
stance, discovered by Rutherford, in 1722, and 
found to be a constituent of tbe atmosphere by 
Lavoisier, 1755. It is found both in the or- 
ganic and inorganic kingdoms of nature; it 
forms about or 78J- of tbe bulk of tbe 
atmosphere, enters largely into tbe composi- 
tion of most animal substances, and is a con- 
stituent of gluten, the alkaloids, and other 
vegetable principles. 

Prey. 1. A small piece of phosphorus is 
placed in a capsule floating on the surface of 
the water of the pneumatic trough, and after 
setting it on fire a gas or bell- jar is inverted 
over it; as soon as tbe combustion is over, 
and tbe fumes of phosphoric anhydride have 
subsided, tbe residual gas is washed by agita- 
tion with recently boiled distilled water, or 
with a solution 'of pure potassa. It may be 
dried by either letting it stand over fused 
chloride of calcium, or, what is better, by 
passing it through concentrated oil of vitriol. 

2. A porcelain tube is filled with copper i 
turnings, or, preferably, with spongy copper 
(obtained by reducing the oxide with hydro- 
gen), and is then heated to redness, a stream* 
of dry atmospheric air being at tbe same time 
directed through it. By repeating the process 
with the same air, and .finally passing it 
over fragments of pumice moistened with 
strong solution of potassa to absorb carbonic 
anhydride, the product is rendered quite 
pure. 

3. Chlorine gas is passed into a solution of 
pure ammonia, care being taken to employ a 
considerable excess of the latter ; the evolved 
gas, after being dried, is pure nitrogen. There 
is some danger of producing the explosive 
compound, chloride of nitrogen, with th|s 
process. 

4. (Corenwxnder.) From solution of nitrate 
of potassium, lVolume ; concentrated solution I 
of chloride of ammonium, 3 vols. ; gently 
heated together in a flask, and the evolved 
gas passed through sulphuric acid. Pure. 

5. By boiling a solution of nitrite of am- 
monium, or, which amounts to the same thing, 
a mixture of one measure of a solution of 
nitrite of potassium and three measures of a 
solution of chloride of ammonium. Both so- 
lutions . must be concentrated. This is the 
easiest method of preparing nitrogen' and of 
obtaining the gas in a pure state. 


Note , — The nitrite of potassium to be em- 
ployed in this process is best prepared by 
passing nitrous anhydride, evolved from starch 
and nitric acid, into a solution of potassa (sp, 
gr. 1*38) till it imparts an acid reaction to test- 
paper, and then neutralising by tbe addition of 
potassa. 

6. From lean flesh digested in nitric acid, at 
a gentle heat. 

Prop., Sfc. Pure nitrogen is a colourless, 
odourless, tasteless gas, neither combustible 
nor capable of supporting combustion or re- 
spiration. It is neutral to test-paper, does 
not affect lime water, and is only slightly 
absorbed by pure water. Its sp. gr. is *9713. 
It is recognised by its purely negative qualities. 

Nitrogen, Chlo // ride of, NC1 S . Syn. Niteo- 
gef texchloeide,Teechioeide of niteogen. 
This compound was discovered by Dulong in 
1811, but its nature was first accurately de- 
termined by Sir H. Davy. 

Prep. (Liebig.) Dissolve chloride of ammo- 
nium, 1 oz., in hot water, 12 or 14 oz. } and 
as soon as the temperature has fallen to 90° 
Fahr., invert a wide-mouthed glass bottle full 
of chlorine over it. The gas is gradually ab- 
sorbed, the solution acquires a yellowish colour, 
and in the course of 15 to 20 minutes yellow, 
oil-like globules of chloride of nitrogen form 
upon the surface of the liquid, and ultimately 
sink to the bottom. The globules, as they 
descend, should be received in a small leaden 
saucer, placed under the mouth of the bottle 
for the purpose. 

Prop., fyc. Chloride of nitrogen should 
consequently be only prepared in very small 
quantities at a time. Both its discoverer and 
Sir H. Davy met with severe injuries while ex- 
perimenting on it. Its sp. gr. is 1*653 ; it vo- 
latilises at 160° Fahr., and between 200° and 
212° fulminates violently. Contact with com- 
bustible bodies at ordinary temperatures im- 
mediately causes detonation. The explosive 
power of this compound, seems io exceed that of 
every Tcnoim substance , not even excepting ful- 
minating silver. A minute globule, no larger 
than a grain of mustard seed, placed on a pla- 
tina spoon, and touched with a piece of phos- 
phorus stuck oft the point of a penknife, im- 
mediately explodes, and shivers the blades into 
fragments, at the same time that the vessel 
that contains it is broken to pieces. Olive 
oil, napbtba, and oil of turpentine, have a 
similar effect. See Nitrogen, Iodide* of 
{below). # 

Nitrogen, I'odlde of. Ni 3 , Syn, Nitbogen 

TBI-IODIDE, TEBIODIDE OF IvlTEOGEK. A dark 
brown or black insoluble powder, winch is most 
safely and conveniently prepared by saturating 
alcohol (sp. gr. *852) with iodine, adding a 
large quantity of the strongest pure solution 
of ammonia, and agitating the mixture ; water 
must now be added, when iodide of nitrogen 
will he precipitated, and must be carefully 
washed with cold distilled water. The filter 
containing the precipitate should he spread out 
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on a sliect of glass and torn into small pieces 
while the iodide is still moist. _ The precipitate 
should be simply exposed to air only. 

j Prop., <f*c. It detonates violently as soon as 
it becomes dry, by the slightest pressure or 
friction, even that of a feather, and often 
spontaneously ; but this explosion is scarcely 
so powerful as that of the chloride of nitrogen. 
It also explodes whilst moist, though less rea- 
dily. It should only be prepared in very small 
quantities at a time. Recent researches in- 
duce the belief that both the above compounds 
contain hydrogen. 

Nitrogen, Oxides of. Nitrogen forms 5 dis- 
tinct compounds with oxygen. 

1. Nitrons oxide. Syn. Protoxide oe ni- 
trogen ; Laughing gas; Nitrogenii pro- 
toxyduat, L. Prep. From fused nitrate of 
ammonium, introduced into a glass retort, or a 
flask furnished with a bent tube, and then ex- 
posed, over a spirit-lamp, or charcoal-chauffer, 
to a temperature of about 380° Fahr. ; the 
evolved gas may be collected in bladders, gas- 
bags, a gasometer, or in the pneumatic trough 
over warm water. The gas may he purified 
by pouring it thiough three wash-bottles, 
one containing water, one a solution of 
sulphate of iron, and the other a solution of 
potassa. 

Prop., Sfc. Colourless ; possesses an agree- 
able odour, and a sweetish taste ; at 32°, under 
a pressure of 30 atmospheres, it is liquid ; this, 
when exposed under the receiver of a powerful 
air-pump, changes into a snow-like solid ; at 
— 180° Fahr., it is a transparent, colourless, 
crystalline body ; it supports combustion, and 
is absorbed by cold water. Sp. gr. 1*520. Its 
most remarkable property is its action on the 
system when inspired. A few deep inspira-* 
tions are usually succeeded by a pleasing state 
of excitement, and a strong* propensity to 
laughter and muscular exertion, which soon 
subside, without being followed by languor or 
depression. Its effects, however, vary with 
different constitutions. From 4 to 12 quarts 
may be breathed with safety. It produces 
temporary insensibility to pain, like chloroform 
or ether; but its use is dangerous when 
affections of the heart, lungs, or brain are 
present. This gas is now successfully and 
extensively employed as an anesthetic in dental 
surgery. 

Obs. No particular caution is required in 
preparing the above compound, except the use 
of too much heat. The temperature should 
he so arranged as to keep the melted mass in 
a state of gentle ebullition, and should not he 
allowed, under any circumstances, to exceed 
about 500° Falir.* Should white fumes appear 
within the retort after the evolution of 
the gas has commenced, the heat should 
be at once lowered, as, when heated to 
about 600°, nitrate of ammonia explodes -with 
violence. 

V Citrous oxide may also be made in the same 
.way, from crystallised nitrate of ammonia, or 


by exposing nitric oxide for some days over 
iron filings moistened with water, hut, without 
great care, the product is not always fit for re- 
spiration. When pure, it is colourless, has an 
agreeable odour, and does not affect solution 
of nitrate of silver. 

2. Nitric oxide. NO. Syn. Deutoxide oe 
nitrogen, Nitrous gas, Binoxide oe nitro- 
gen ; Nitrogenii binoxyduh:, L. Prep. By 
pouring nitric acid, sp. gr. 1*2, on metallic 
copper, in the form of turnings, clippings, or 
wire. Effervescence ensues, and nitric oxide 
is evolved, and may he collected over W’ater or 
mercury in tlie- pneumatic trough. The resi- 
dual liquid yields crystals of nitrate of copper 
on evaporation. 

Prop., fyc. A colourless, tasteless, inodorous, 
irrespirable, and incombustible gas. In con- 
tact with free oxygen, it produces dense orange 
or red vapours of nitric peroxide (N0 2 ), which 
are freely absorbed by water. Nitric "oxide is 
absorbed by a solution of ferrous sulphate, 
winch it turns of a deep brown or nearly black 
colour, which is removed by boiling. Sp. or 
1*039. & 

Nitrous Anhydride. N 2 0 3 . Syn. Nitrogen] 
trioxide. Anhydrous nitrous acid. The] 
easiest method of obtaining this compound! 
consists in heating 1 part of pow*dered starclj 
with 8 parts of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*25, wm 
passing the evolved gases, first through a diflf 
ing tube two feet long containing fused eh' If 
ride of calcium, and then into a dry and emp *4 
U -tube cooled to 20° Fahr. by surrounding JL 
with a mixture of pounded ice and crystallized 
chloride of calcium. Nitrous anhydride thus 
produced is a blue liquid which emits red 
fumes, and which on admixture with water at 
ordinary temperatures is decomposed, producing 
nitric acid and nitric oxide. .If nitrous 
anhydride be mixed with water at tempera-i 
tures below' 0° Fahr. the two combine, am 
a blue solution is formed which (probably 
contains nitrous acid (HNO,). See Nitrqui 
Acid. 

Nitrogen Fentoxi&e. N>0 5 . Syn, Nit rh 
Penioxide, Nitric anhydride, Anhydrous 
nitric acid. See Nitric Acid (Anhy 
dbous). 

Nitrogen Peroxide. N0 2 . Syn. Nitric 
peroxide. Peroxide oe nitrogen, Nitrogej 

fETROXIDE, HYPONITRIC ANHYDRIDE. Thif 
compound forms the chief constituent of the 
red fumes which develops on mixing nitric 
oxide with air or oxygen. It is most readily 
prepared by heating thoroughly dried nitrate 
of lead in a retort, and conducting the evolved 
gases into a (J tube surrounded with a freezing 
mixture of ice and salt for the purpose of con- 
densing the nitric peroxide. If the U tube 
be perfectly dry, and the cold intense, the 
nitric peroxide obtained assumes the form oi 
transparent crystals, but the presence of ih| 
slightest trace of moisture prevents their fori 
matron and produces instead a colourless liquid 
which, as the temperature rises, acquires J 
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yellow and ultimately a red colour. Nitric 
peroxide dissolves in nitric acid and turns it of 
a yellow or red liue. The so-called ‘ nitrous 
acid? or * fuming nitric ackV of commerce owes 
its deep red colour to the presence of this 
compound. At very low temperatures water 
converts nitric peroxide into nitric and nitrous 
acids ; at ordinary temperatures it transforms 
it into nitric acid, nitrous acid, and nitric 
oxide. 

NITRO-HYDROCHLO'RIC ACID. Byn. Ni- 

TRO-MUEIATIC ACID ; AQUA EEGIA, ACIDUM 
-g^O-HYDEOCHLORICUM (B. P.) A. NITEO- 
SBtifjL'rftt&fiC, L.; EaTT EEGtALE, Fr. Prep. 

Nitric acid, 3; hydrochloric acid, 

?' % i * AAter, 25 . Mix the acids t w enty-f our hours 
adding the water, (This precaution is 
. heccaslry to allow of the development of the 
$ chlorine, and the chloronitrous and chloronitric 
hgf&cr which result from the mutual decompo- 
. , j&tion of the two acids, and upon which the 
ipeutic activity of the agent depends), 
©burled Keep the mixture in a cool and 

D. 1826.) Nitric acid, 1 part; ky- 
' acid, 2 parts ; (both ‘.by measure ;) 
cPrigerated bottle, and keep the mix- 
ud and dark place. Used to dissolve 
platinum ; and in medicine, in liver 
» omplaints, syphilis, the exanthemata, &c., 
tbther internally, in doses of 5 to 15 drops 
vi water, or externally, as a foot- or knee- 
<hatk. It is also occasionally employed as a 
■caustic. 

3. (Aqtta begia with sal ammoniac.) 
Nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*2), 16 fl. oz. ; sal ammo- 
niac, 4 oz.; dissolve. Occasionally used by 
dyers ; does not keep well. 

4. (Dyee’s aquaeoetis.) Colourless nitric 
acid (sp. gr. 1*17), 10 lbs.; hydrochloric 
acid (sp. gr. 1*19), 1 lb. ; mix. Used by j 
dyers. 

* NITRQ-PRUS'SXDES. A series of salts dis- j 
covered by Dr. Playfair, and obtained by the 
action of nitric acid on the ferrocyanides and 
ferrideyanides. The most important of these 
salts is the nitroprusside of sodium (Na*> (NO) 
FeCy 5 . 2Aq.). Prep. Dissolve 2 parts of pow- 
dered ferrocyanide of sodium in 5 parts ^of 
common nitric acid previously diluted with its 
own volume of water. When the evolution 
of gas has ceased, digest the solution on a water 
. bath until it no longer yields a blue but a slafe- 
coloured precipitate with ferrous sulphate. 
Cool the liquid, filter, neutralise the filtrate 
with carbonate of sodium, and again filter. 
"'This filtrate, on evaporation, yields crystals 
consisting of a mixture of nitro-prusside of 
sodium and nitrate of potassium ; the former, 
which may be recognised by their rhombic 
shape and their fine ruling colour, should he 
picked out and preserved. Use. As a test for 
soluble sulphides, with which nitro-prusside of 
sodium strikes a beautiful violet tint. ^ Accord- 
ing to Playfair this is the most delicate test 
for alkaline sulphides. 


NTT SOUS ACID. HNCk. See Niteotts 
Anhydride under Nitrogen, Oxides oe. 

NTTROUS OXIDE. See Nitrogen, Oxides 

OE. 

NODE. Syn. Nodes, L, A hard tumour pro- 
ceeding from a hone, and caused hy the swell- 
ing of its external membrane. The bones of 
the leg, forehead, and forearm, are those most 
commonly Attacked. Nodes are generally ac- 
companied with considerable pain, apd often 
with caries and loss of vitality. 

NOLI ME TANGERE. See Lupus. 

NOMENCLATURE (Chemical). The fol- 
lowing information will doubtless prove useful 
to many of our readers, as serving to explain 
terms which are necessarily of frequent occur- 
rence in this work : — 

Acids. — a. When a substance produces only 
one acid compound, the name of tills acid is 
formed by adding the termination -ic to that 
of the radical, or to the leading or character- 
istic portion of it ; as sulphuric acid, an acid 
of sulphur. This is Latinized by changing 
-IC into ICUM; as, aeidim sulphiricvu. — 
b. When a body forms two acid compounds 
containing oxygen, the name of the one con- 
taining the smaller proportion of that substance 
ends in -ous ; as, nitr- ous acid, which con- 
tains 1 atom of nitrogen and 2 of oxygen; 
nitric acid, containing 1 atom of nitrogen and 
3 of oxygen. In this case the Latin name 
ends in -osum; as, acidum nitrosuM. — c. 
When a substance forms more than two acids 
with oxygen, the Greek preposition hypo- 
(below or under) is prefixed to the name of 
; the acid in -ous or -ic next above it ; as, hy- 
i Ttochlorons acid . — d. When a new acid com- 
! pound of a substance is discovered, containing 
moro oxygen than another acid of the same 
substance already known, the name of which 
ends in -ic, the prefix pee- or kypee- is 
added ; as, PERmcfoc acid. This may be illus- 
trated by the oxygen acids of chloric e 

Hypochlorous acid (acidum hjpocUorosmn) II Cl 0 

Chlorous „ ( „ chlarosnm ) . H Cl 0 2 

Chloric _ „ ( „ chloricimi ) * HC10 S 

n^ cMo^ j » l » VtTMinam) HC10., 

Oxides. The names of these have, in general* 
reference to the number of atoms of oxygen 
which they contain. When a metal forms 
only one basic compound with oxygen,* this 
compound is simply called the oxide of such 
base ; but as nfost substances form more than 
one compound with oxygen, certain prefixes 
are introduced to express the proportions. In 
such cases it is generally fojpid that one out of 
the number has a strongly marked basic cha- 
racter, and contains 1 atom of each of its 
constituents. This is called the oxide, prot- 
oxide, or monoxide, and forms the standard to 
which those both above it and below it are 
preferred. Thus, supposing Mtobe the metal, 
we may have : — - 
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closely corresponds to iliat of the mother of 
the infant, or that it does not differ, on this 
point, more than 3 or 4 weeks. In respect 
of the nse of high-flavoured or improper 
food and beverages, medicine, &c., it appears 
that all these substances immediately affect 
the milk, and impart to it more or less of 
their peculiar flavour and properties ; and, 
except with remedies administered under me- 
dical advice, in nearly all cases prove injurious 
to the iifant. The diet of a nurse should he 
nutritious and succulent, and its healthy di- 
gestion ^ should be promoted by exercise and 
pure air. Strong liquors, more especially 
spirits, act like slow poisons on the infant, and 
their habitual use by a nurse should, therefore, 
be considered as a positive disqualification for 
the duties of her office. The care of the mo- 
ther or wet-nurse should be particularly di- 
rected to the maintenance of her own health 
and equanimity, by which both the health and 
good temper of the infant will be, as far as 
possible, ensured. A grieving, irritable or 
angry mother, forces her had qualities on her 
** r '~ -^SSjRnng, m the shape of fits, convulsions, 
or hopeleSs'^^tlsmu^ See Infancy, Milk, 
&c. ~ -* " 

HUT'MEG. Syn. Myeisticle nucleus, Ntt- 
CISTA, NUX MOSOHATA, 1ST. MYEISTICA, H 
AEOMATICA, MYEISTICA (B. P., Ph. L.), L.’ 
“The shelled seed of Myristica officinalis 
(lann. j jj£. moschata — Thunberg), or nutmeg- 
^ ree * ^ * s chiefly used as a spice and condi- 
*>ut is also esteemed as an aromatic 
m flatulency and diarrhoea. — Dose. Half a tea- 
spoonful, or more, grated. The distilled and 

officinal^ °^ S ^ 0]Q:exi;m: are also 

JfUTBrTIOH. The phenomena of life are 
accompanied by the constant and unceasing 
waste of the materials of whicli the animiS 
body is composed. Every act of volition, 
every exertion of muscular power, every func- 
tioma action of the organism, whether pereep- 
time or imperceptible and involuntary, every 
play of chemical affinity and decomposition, 
even thought itself, occasions the disorganiza- 
tion and destruction, as living matter, of a 
portion of ourselves. But the "process of re- 
^lrafemn, and # the various important changes 
with which it w connected, tends, more than 

$ °J5? r ^ fhnctio11 ^ to waste the sub- 

stance of the body, the temperature of which 
s P eei tl 0 T ffice to support. This loss, 
this change, which commences with life and 

forTt 3 death ’ is 

for by the constant renewal of the whole 
frame hy the deposition and assimilation or 
organization, of matter from the biood, which 
ttus becomes gradually thinner and impover- 
tam, it receives a corre- 
sup J? y its vital dements. This 
rt ^es from the food, which, by the functions 
o£ digestion, is converted into 1 * chyle, 5 and! 


part, and . after being animalised aud ren- 
dered similar to the being it is designed to 
nourish, by the peculiar action of the vital 
affinities, it attaches itself to those organs or 
tissues, the loss of which it is intended to 
supply. This constitutes nutrition. 

The food of animals, or, rather, the nutritious 
portion of that food on which we live, is 
wholly organic matter, and is either directly 
or indirectly produced by the powers of vege- 
tation from the inorganic world. The plant 
elaborates food for the herbivora, and these 
m their turn, serve as food for the flesh- 
eating animals, in both cases the leading 
alimentary principles are the same ; the differ- 
ence is m their proportions. Flesh is identical 
m composition with blood, and with the body 
of the animal that blood is destined to nourish, 
it abounds in albumen, casein, and flbrin The 
vegetable substances used as food also contain 
nitrogcmsed principles of a precisely similar 
character and chemical, constitution to those 


^ it ^ yearly alT tiln up” ^ 


„ . , ’-'■•'■ucjKjLuuwuu bo rnose 

found in flesh, and which we are, therefore, 
bound to believe are absolutely the same. The 
gluten of wheat, when purified from gliadim 
presents all the characteristics of pure fibrin 
ihe arntroifD extracted from veg.Kh 1 ' 1 iuiees’ 
when coagulated by heat, cannot' bo dietin'- 
guished from the boiled white of egg in a 

Tlle le ? umGn or vegetable 
casern of almonds, peas, beaus, and many of 
the oily seeds, bears the most striking resem- 
blance to the casein of milk. These facts, 
clearly show that the leading nitrogenized 
pnmnples of anima! bodies pre-exist in vege- 
tables, and that the substances employed as 
food must have the same, or nearly the same, 
phemical composition as the body itself. The 
striking contrast of animal and vegetable food 
as far as this point is concerned, is more 
apparent than real. The actual difference 
between the two is to he found in the existence 
or a Iaige quantity of non-nitrogenized matter 
s “f“- **) in the last, which^s not" 

contained in the other — matter which abounds 

svstom 0 ^ 311 ^ its combustion in the 

systun, selves to support the animal heat at a 

flesh t , he , pr S aBi o &bric. In the 

flesh-eating animal the waste of the organic 
tissues „ very rapid, and the tax upo7“he 

x ®??f g ; es .P r ?P° rtionat e i for the tempera- 
twe of *ts body is kept np, for the most part, 

whihh th? D1 ? ? 0f the “itvogenised matter of 
which these tissues are composed. 

Ihe process of digestion is that by which 
the available portions of the food are reduced , 
to a form adapted for absorption by the ves- 
In S thJ iV* !• isinfe ^ced into the syste&j 
• ? tl “ S , ania ? 1 to process is,# 
mimT«nr. Sin ?^! an f cons i^ s in file mere com- 
reduction ^ fl< e teeth, and its 

after thU h ?? ld state stomach, 

atter which, from the nature of its composb 

“ nearly all taken up, and at once- - 
conveyed into +.La . , , . 
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more complicated, and occupies a longer 
period. Besides tlxe ordinary principles of 
flesh, their food contains starch, sugar, gum, 
&c., mixed with much inert vegetable fibre 
and other useless substances, from which it 
must be separated. The first of these supply 
materials for the waste and growth of the 
body, the second meet the requirements of 
respiration, and the last pass unaltered through 
the alimentary canal. 

The nature of the digestive process is not 
clearly established. The principal objects 
effected appear to be the conversion of starch, 
coagulated albumen, fibrin, casein, &c., into a 
liquid form. It is known that the saliva con- 
tains a peculiar principle (ptyalin) resembling 
diastase, capable of transmuting starch into 
sugar, and that when a little starch is held 
in the mouth for a short time this change 
actually occurs. It is also known that the 
gastric juice contains a peculiar organic prin- 
ciples named 4 pepsin/ and that this substance, 
in conjunction with dilute hydrochloric acid, 

■ which is likewise present in the stomach, pos- 
sesses the property of dissolving the albuminous 
^pjneiples of food. ( See Pepsin.) These 
cadges occur whenever these conditions arc 
established out of the body, and hence it is 
inferred that the process of digestion is 
effected by similar means. Of this, however, 
there is no direct evidence. 

The use of food, as already noticed, is two- 
fold. It supplies the materials of nutrition 
to balance the waste of the tissues continually 
taking place in the body, and it conveys into 
the system those elements which, by their 
chemical combinations, produce heat. To 
effect these purposes in the most beneficial 
manner, the food should not only be sufficient 
in quantity, but the proportions of its nitro- 
genised and carbonaceous principles should 
- bear such relations to each other as to 
meet the demands of the system for 
without the existence, however, of an 
excess of either. 

When the muscular movements 
animal are restrained, a genial 
kept up, and an ample supply of’ i 
taining much amylaceous or oily mattll given, 
an accumulation of fat in the system fcapklly 
t takers place ; this is well seen in the case of 
stall-fed cattle. On the other hand, when*| 
food is deficient, and much exercise is taken, 
emaciation results. These effects are ascribed 
to differences in the activity of the respi- 
ratory function. In the first instance, the 
heat-food is supplied faster than it is consumed, 
and hence accumulates in the form of fat ; in 
the second, the conditions sire reversed, and 
the creature is kept in a state of leanness by 
its rapid consumption. The fat of an animal 
appears to be the provision of nature for the 
maintenance of life during a certain period 
under circumstances of privation. Hence it is 
that a lean animal suffers more from cold than 
a fat one, and is also sooner starved. 


“ The origin of fai in the animal body has; 
recently been made the subject of much ani- 
mated discussion ; on the one hand, it was 
contended that satisfactory evidence exists 
of the conversion of starch and saccharine* 
substances into fat, by separation of carbon' 
and oxygen, the change somewhat resembling 
that of the jdnous fermentation ; it was argued, 
on the other side, that oily or fatty matter is, 
invariably present in the food supplied to the 
domestic animals, and that this fat if merely* 
absorbed and deposited in the body in a 
slightly modified state. The question has now' 
been decided in favour of the first of these 
views, which was enunciated by Professor 
Liebig, by the very chemist who formerly 
advocated the second opinion. By a series of 
very beautiful experiments, MM. Bumas and 
Milne-Edwards proved that bees exclusively 
feeding upon sugar were still capable of pro- 
ducing wax, which was pointrd out as a verit- 
able fact.” 

Professor Liebeg has divided the principles 
found in food into two classes : — plastic 
elements of nutrition, or flesh-and- blood- 
making principles ; and elements of respiration, 
or those which, by their decomposition or com-! 
bustion in the system, generate heat. They 
are as follows : — 



Elements of Nutrition, 
(Plastic or Nitrogenous.) 

Animal flesh. 

Blood 

Vegetable albumen 
„ casein 


Elements of Respiration 
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resisting a strain, and not splintering by a 
cannon shot, it is superior to every other 
hind.” It, nevertheless, “warps and twists 
much in drying,* and, in seasoning, shrinks 
about l-32nd of its width.” Foreign oak is 
less durable, but more brittle and workable. 
The bark (oak bake ; quercus cortex, 
qttercus — B. P., Ph. L. E. & D.) is used as an 
astringent and febrifuge, in doses of 30 to 120 
gr., frequently ; an astringent decoction is also 
made of it, but its chief employment is in 
tanning leather. The peculiar appearance of 
old oak or ‘ wainscoting 5 is given to the new 
wood by exposing it, whilst very slightly damp, 
to the fumes of ammonia. 

OAT. Syn. Avena, L. The common cul- 
tivated oat is the Avena sativa (Linn.), a 
graminaceous plant, of which there are several 
varieties, as the Avena sativa alba, or white 
oat ; A. s, nigra, or black oat ; the potato oat, 
&c. Other species are also cultivated, as 
Avena nuda (Linn.), pilcorn, or naked oat ,* 
A. strigosa, or Spanish oat, &c. The seed 
(OATS j CARTOPSIDES, SEMINA ATENJS CRUDA) 
form the common horse-corn of this country, 
but in the northern parts of the country it is 
extensively used as food for man. The husked 
grain constitutes GROATS, and its meal oat- 
meal. The latter does not form a dough with 
water, as wheaten meal or flour does. 

Oats consist of from 24$ to 28$ of husk, and 
74$ to 78$ of grain. According to M. Payen, 
^beycontain of starch 60*59$ ; azotized matter, 
14*39$ ; saccharine and gummy matter, 9*25$; 
fatty matter, 5*50$; cellulose, 7*60$ ,• silica and 
saline matter, f>'25$. The husk contains be- 
tween 6 at.l 7*3 of saline matter. (Prof. 
Horton.) The ash Is 2*18$, and consists o£ 
potassa and soda, 26*18$ ,♦ lime, 5*95$ ; mag- 
nesia, 9*95$ ; oxide of iron, *40$ ; phosphoric 
acid, 43*84$,* sulphuric acid, 1(3*45$ ; chlorine, 
*26$; silica, 2*67$; alumina, *06$. (John- 
ston.) 

The ^ield of oats is from 20 bushels per 
acre in poor soils, up to 60, 70, and even 80 
bushels per acre in rich soils. The weight per 
bushel varies from 35 to 45 lb., and the pro- 
duct in meal is about one half the weight of 
the oats. * 

A large proportion of the oats given to 
horses passes off undigested. It has hence 
been proposed to prevent this loss, by either 
coarsely bruising them in a mill, or by pour- 
ing boiling water over them, and allowing 
them to macerate till eold,fwhen they are to 
be given to the horses without straining off 
the water. It ’is stated on good authority, 
that oats thus treated will • not only fatten 
quicker, but go*twice as far as without prepa- 
ration. Oat bruisers are now manufactured by 
most agricultural implement makers. 

OAT'MEAIf. Syn. Armm farina, F. ex 
SEMINIBUS AVEM (Ph. D.), L, Of thirty 
samples of oatmeal examined by the * Lancet 
Sanitary Commissioner/ no fewer than sixteen 
samples, or more than one M£/vvere adulterated, 


The substance generally used for this purpose 
is barley meal, which is only half the price of 
oatmeal. That supplied to the army, navy, 
the workhouses, &c., is also very commoniy 
adulterated with whiting, plaster of Paris, or 
ground hones. These frauds are readily de- 
tected by the microscope. 

OBE^SITY. Syn. Obesitas, Polysarcia, 
L. Unhealthy or troublesome fatness or cor- 
pulency. Sometimes the secretion of fat, and 
its accumulation in the adipose membrane, is 
almost as rapid as that of water in anasarca * 
on which account some of the old writers have 
called obesity a dropsy of fat. Persons in 
easy circumstances, of indolent habits, who 
live freely, and who are of a cheerful and con- 
tented disposition, are those most liable to 
obesity. The treatment consists in the very 
gradual reduction of the diet, until it falls 
rather below the average quantity required 
by a healthy adult ; the very gradual disuse of 
fermented liquors, more especially beer ; the 
gradual abridgment of the time devoted to 
repose, until it does not exceed 5 or 6 hours ; 
the employment of several hours daily in 
exercise in the open air, at first moderate, but 
increased day by day in energy, until it be- 
comes laborious ; and, lastly, arousing the mind 
from a state of lethargy to one of active or even 
harassing employment. 

In some few cases the accumulation of fat has 
been enormous. Bright, of Maldon, weighed 
728 lb. ; Daniel Lambert, of Leicester, 739 lb.; 
a girl, 4 years old, noticed in the f Phil. Trans */ 
1813, weighed 256 lb. 

Persons affected with obesity are generally 
short-lived. J 

O'CHBES. These are native earthy com- 
pounds of clay, coloured with oxide of iron, 
with frequently a little chalk, or magnesia! 
The differences in the colour arise partly from 
the quantity of non present, and partly from 
the state of oxidation in which the iron is 
found. Several varieties are known in com- 
merce— brown ochre, French o., Oxford 

RED o., Boman o., Yellow o. All these 
witn the exception of the first and fourth, 
have a yellow colour. Armenian bole! 
Indian red, Venetian r„ and Spanish 
brown, are “also ochres, 

A11 ochres are darkened by calcination. 
•The yellow ochres acquire a red or reddish- 
brown colour by this treatment. The pigment 
called { light red 5 is thus prepared from 
yellow ochre. 

ODOHTAL / GIA. See Toothache. 
O'DOKAMEOTS. Syn. Odoramenta, L. 
substances employed in medicine on account 
of their odour. They differ from disinfectants, 
m only disguising, but not destroying, noxious 
vapours, &c. Ammonia, stron# vinegar, 
and pastilles, . furnish the most familiar 
examples of this class of substances. See 
Disinfectants, Perfumes, &c. 

CfDOTJB. ^ The emanation of an odoriferous 
or scent-giving body. See Perfumes. 



cbhantu etIkee — oils ( mtma ). soi 

(EKAN / THIC ETHEE. See Etheb ((Euan- The resinifying or drying property of oils is 
^kic). ' greatly increased hy boiling them, either alone 

OFEICTNAL. Syn. Opeicihalis, L. A or along with some litharge, sugar of lead, or 
term applied to substances or medicines ordered white vitriol, when the product forms the 
in the Pharmacopoeia. ‘boiled oil f or ‘drying oil 3 (olenm desic- 

OIL. Syn. Oleum, L. ; Htjile, Er. This cativum) of commerce. The efficacy of ’the 
name is given to numerous liquid or semi-liquid process, according to Liebig, depends ; on the 
substances, expressed or drawn from animal or elimination of substances which impede the 
vegetable bodies ; to various products of the oxidation of the oil. The following formulm 
distillation of bituminous minerals ; and to are adopted for this purpose : — 
several unctuous mixtures in perfumery and 1. Linseed oil, 1 gall. ; powdered litharge, 
pharmacy. To facilitate reference, we have l lb.; simmer, with frequent stirring, until a 
grouped the principal substances generally pellicle begins to form ; remove the scum, and 
called 4 oils* into classes, under the following when it has become cold and has settled 
heads: — Oils (Drying); Oils (Empyreumatic); decant the clear portion. Lark coloured ; 
Oils (Fixed) ; Oils (Medicated) ; Oils (Mine- used by house-painters, 
ral) ; Oils (Mixed) ; Oils (Perfumed) ; Oils 2. Linseed oil and water, of each, 1 quart ; 
(Volatile), See these articles, also lelow : — white vitriol, in powder, 2 oz. ; boil to dry* 
Oil, Consolidated. Syn. Campticoe - , Pac- ness. Paler than the last. 

TiTious CAOUTCHOUC. A substance having 3. Pale linseed or nut oil, 1 pint;, 1 
most of the properties of India rubber, pre- or dry sulphate of lead, * ih fine powA 1 

pared by oxidising boiled linseed oil, or any mix, ag^ttm^iuently for 10 1 

other oil that hardens on exposure to the at- imthe *un or a EreAm plh> ’ V 

mosphere. To obtain the solid oil, plates^ ^^fcjfecaht the dear Very p! 4 V 
glass are dipped into linseed oil, the Liny 4 ; calcined' 

are then allowed to dry, and the process es zinc ? ), in fine pow&H 

repeated again and again until the platesjtffc, JH^^^|^®T , clean copper boiler, heat the' 
coated with many layers of pcrfectLi^TTinTsed Fahr., and keep it at that tern- 

oil. Instead of p 1 . v e sur- perdfcttfe, with constant stirring, for at least 
faces of prepared employed when the one hour ; then allow it to cool, in 24 hours 

manufacture ‘is Mdpjnai? on a large scale, decant the clear portion, and in 3 or 4 weeks 
The solid scraped or peeled more rack it for use. Used for varnishes, 

off the surf U wSked with a small pro- 5. (Liebig.) Sugar of lead, lib., is dissolved 
portion of Ifr^J|gr^by means of a mixing in rain water, £ gall. ; litha*g^4n fine powder, 
machine with hot rollers, until a material 1 lb., is then added, and the%$sfoire is gently 
singularly like caoutchouc is produced. The simmered until only a wlfitislKediment re- 
consolidated oil can he rolled on to fabrics, so mains; levigated litharge, 1 lb., is next diffused 
as to form a waterproof cloth, having the through linseed oil, 2| galls., and the mixture 
finish and flexibility of rubber-cloth. By the is gradually ajlded to the lead solution, pre- 
action of heat the consolidated oil may be con- viously diluted with an equal hulk of water; 
verted into a hard substance, resembling the whole is now stirred together for some 
vulcanite and ebonite. Its useful applications hours, with heat, and is, lastly, left to clear 
appear to he very numerous, but its manufac- itself by exposure in a warm place. The lead 
ture has not as yet made much progress. solution which subsides from the oil may be 

OIL-GAS. A mixture of several gaseous used again for the same purpose, by dissolving 
hydrocarbons, obtained by passing common in it another lb. of litharge, as before, 
whale or other cheap animal oil through red- 6. (Wilks). Into linseed oil, 236 galls., pour 
hot tubes, or by allowing it to fall in drops on oil of vitriol, 6 or 7 lbs., and stir the two to- 
red-hot stones or bricks arranged in an iron gether for 3 hours; then add a mixture of 
retort, or other suitable apparatus. The gas fuller’s earth, 6 lbs„ and hot lime,. 14 lbs., and 
has great illuminating power, requires no puri- , again stir for 3 hours; next put the whole into 
fication, and is quite, free from the ammoniacal a copper, with an equal quantity of water, ana 
. and sulphur compounds which vitiate coal-gas. boil for about 3 hours; lastly, withdraw the 
The high price of oil prevents the general use fire, and when the Mole is cold, draw off the . 
of this gas for illuminating purposes. water, run the oil into any suitable vessel, and 

OILS (Drying). All the fixed oils have an let it stand for a few weeks before using 
attraction more or less powerful for oxygen, it. Patent * , 

and, by exposure to the air, they either become 7* (* Allg. Polytech. Zeitung/) BinOxide 
hard and resinous, or they only thicken slightly, of manganese (in coarse powder, but not dusty), 

\ -and become sour and rancid. Those which 1 part ; nut or linseed oil, 10 parts ; mix, and 
Exhibit the first property m a marked degree, keep the whole gently heated and frequently 
' as J the oils of linseed, poppy, rape, and walnut, stirred for 24 to 3 6 the oil 

are called ‘drying oils,’ and are used as hegma^^fap^- J 1 for 

vehicles for ^okmrkA& &r' othc^ 



OILS (ElMPYEEUMAIIC). 
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witL the lead solutions, t them trough 

sma ll scale or to expose the 

coarse woollen filteri S P P stm or in a warm 
bottle for s °f e ‘Jf the finer oils of this 
place. On Canton-flannel 


and convulsive 

friction, either alon or lheumatisin) tic dou- 
num or sweet oil, gee MtrSK (Fac- 

loureux, hooping-cough, <xc, 

titious). ('Empyreumatic or Fetid; 

M’S o.; Oleum 


bottle to some time *^“£££.*55 Oil, o,; Oleum 

place. Oa tough Canton-flannel Oil °® ^™umakcum, 0. cobku cebvi, 

kind are often flltere . 0 £ nsed ain t iatale eme Chiefly obtained as a 

fts. The ^^^ggg^ay^S^gabi rendered I O. 1 S^«fccba* otf ta**- 

tn the above processes may o ft washing secondary product m coloure d. Used 


Effi. a^e p^ses -yhe^ - - ^ 

BvaUable fo^he sa P P dheringmue ilage. 

th nTTS rC^at'ic). Syn. Olea vorz- 

5 'phg < empyrenmatic oils of 

behmatioa, L. J-ne Pj 0 a y fluids 

Old ph— ^ wntos were of 7 

obtained by the y . ^ all a mineral. 
r’ , .' t ^ eS ’,fTS 1, are°m use at the present 
tinvfh.tomulm are given to them in 

■pSwS5S*5«5S 

W» ,.1^:4 .liquid or pasty nature, oi 
a heRW-tetbey are usually mixed 
1 ne# i^lk. Li, t 0 f sund, pow- 
* '■ ’.de 


/oa^fMice »#. 
,m* r othe^f^- 
fw? thus exp' - ' 


J &v'$ 


£ • non -co^g^ .g ? ^, prodncts 0 f the 
p reserve< ^ ^ r ° m 

’ tte Thff^^^^^^S rilloisal substancCS . 

^oa^AToelT ' Axoetic oil; Oleum 
L. hV Socotfine or hepatic 

ifebil'llb.; hepatic aloes and myrrh, of each, in 
ttnowder 2 oz.; olibanum, | oz. ; distil in a 
*?Ld bath from a stoneware retort. Used as 
irSk vermifuge for children ; ; a porto 
-'Ms rubbed 2 or 3 tones a day over toe urn 
VfEilical regions. 

f rv't A Wk 


lo sa 

chiefly to make lampMa^ OT ^s- 

2. (Ethereal; „ ihebio m, O.cobnu 

hoes ; Oleum aijim 0IlBI ahimalis 

cebvi EIi0T]; ?^- T ^ n er kind of animal oil, 
DHTELn, L.) • ^ o5d 0 f hartshorn, and 

made by slowly to portion that comes 

discolours it. auinm l oil stilled in 

l - ,i Sr Aa the product rectified with 
f 0 rtimesits volume of water White, limpid, 

f T:f is said to be 

... nnismi. 


n-i UEEUJJO. , — 

Oil of Birew ^ 'birch, by heating it 

From the inner bark of thebircn^ y^ 

SSoTK t. ’?£ 

se-jixk* “ "i “ *~ 

“SSS* X' i f55,T» 

™ T 1'rom olive oil, mixed with 

^“ttasswa 

in, • oil of turpentine, i lb. ; oil of, horns i or 
Jh&itoted for toe preceding m toe shops. ^ _ 


Dose. 5 to 30 drops, iu . — ° 


, 0~a of°Am'her. %». Oleum sucorai, L. 

|From coarse pieces of amber, i sim pi Y stirred well togewmr. 

I f rom the fetid liquor and succinic acid which j nATm jProm the JwMi 

nvw-l a^ons W1 


J from the fetid liquor and succinic ^ ■»-- 
4 rjasses over, and rectified aiong with about 6 
SS volume of water, by a gentleh^t. 

' It then forms ‘bbotieiel oil ov am® 

1 /fvT.TTTM SEOCIHI — l?b- X». 183o, o. s. ErEO 
i LoAOTM-Ph.r>. 1826, 0. s. EUBISSIMUM- 
• I ph E, 1841). Prod . 20§. 

Pront y It has a pale yellow ^colour, a 
strongf ungrateful odour, and a hot, aenfl 
I taste ; heat and air blacken and fbieken it , 
it boils at 186° Falir. Sp. gr. -758 at 75 

- fmtispasmodic, rubefacient, and 

1 ' «^siejnto^n 

iy» 


oxyceilrus or Languedoc jumper. Used as .oil 
<»”■ 

n /a. •nnvrPYBEEMA’HQTJM, X<. guaiacum 

Asm**™* ^ 

bone od are commonly sold to it, but 
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Oleum charts, L. On the small scale, by 
burning paper on a cold tin plate, and col- 
lecting the oil ; on the large scale, by the de- 
structive distillation of paper or linen rags. 
In baldness, tootbacbe, ear-ache, &c. 

Oil, Par'affiin. See Mineral Oils. 

Oil, Petroleum. See Mineral Oils, Pe- 
troleum. 

, ( Oil, Pag. See Paper Oil (above). 

Oil, Rock. See Naphtha, Mineral Oils, 
Petroleum, 

Oil, Shale, See Mineral Oils. 

Oil of Soot. Syn. Oleum euliginis (Ph. 
L. 1746), li. Prom wood-SOot. Fetid; re- 
puted antispasmodic and nervine. 

Oil of Tar. Syn. Spirit oe t.; Oleum 
Tint, 0. P. RUBRUM, 0. 0. PICIS li- 

QUIm, L. By simple distillation from wood- 
tar. Reddish and strong scented. By one 
or more rectifications it becomes colourless 
and limpid. It soon gets thick. Used, in 
ringworm and several other skin diseases, 
made into an ointment with lard. It is poi- 
sonous if swallowed in large doses. 

Oil of Tobac'co (Empyreumatic), Syn. 
Oleum taeaoi empxreumaticum (Ph. U. S.), 
L. From tobacco, in coarse powder, gradually 
heated in a green-glass retort to dull redness, 
and kept at that temperature as long as any 
oil passes over ; the oily portion is then sepa- 
rated from the water in the receiver, and kept 
for use. Highly narcotic and poisonous. 

Oil of Was. Syn. Oleum ceres, L. From 
bees* wax and sand distilled together; the 
product is rectified once or oftener. Reputed 
diuretic. — Dose. 3 to 6 drops. 

OILS (Fixed). Syn. Fat oils. Unctuous 

o.; OLEA ELSA, 0. EXPRESSA, L. ; HUILES ^ 
grasses, Fr. The fixed oils are compounds of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen (ox^-dro-car- 
bons), obtained from the organic kingdom, 
and characterised by their insipidity, unctu- 
t osity, insolubility in water 1 , and being lighter 
than that fluid. Olive oil, which is obtained 
from the vegetable kingdom, and spermaceti 
oil, which is obtained from the animal king- 
dom, nxjy he taken as types of the rest. 

The fixed oils are chiefly found in the fruit 
and seeds of plants, and in thin membranous 
cells, forming what is called the adipose tissue, 
in the bodies of animals. According to their 
consistence, they may be classed into 'oiLSf 
4 putters/ and 'tallows/ 

Prop., Sfe. Among the best-known proper- 
ties of the fixed oils are — the permanent stain 
they give to paper, which they render trans- 
lucid; their non- volatility at the ordinary 
temperature of the atmosphere, or at that of 
boiling water, or, indeed, at any temperature 
insufficient for their decomposition ; their con- 
stantly floating on the surface of water when 
added to it; and, lastly, their inability to mix 
with that fluid. Borne of them, as palm oil 
and cocoa-nut oil, are solid at ordinary tem- 
peratures ; hut the majority are fluid, unless 
they have been considerably cooled, when they 


separate into two portions— the one solid, 
consisting chiefly of stearin, or some analogous 
substance, and the other liquid, consisting 
chiefly of olein or elain. Nearly all of them, 
when exposed to the air, absorb oxygen rapidly, 
and either gradually harden or become rancid 
and nauseous. From the first are selected the 
'drying oils * used by painters;, the last are 
used as fo3d, in cookery, and for machinery, 
lamps, &c. The whole of these oils, when 
heated to their boiling-points (500° to 600° 
Fahr.), suffer decomposition, yielding various 
hydrocarbons ; and when suddenly exposed to 
a red heat, they furnish a gaseous product 
(oil-gas), which was formerly employed for 
illumination. It is owing to this property of 
oil and liquid fats that candles and lamps give 
their light. The wick is a gas-producing 
apparatus in miniature. With the caustic 
alkalies and water, the fixed oils unite to form 
soap. When some of these oils are absorbed 
by porous bodies, and thus expose a vastly in- 
creased surface to the air, they absorb oxygen 
with such rapidity as to generate a considerable 
degree of heat. Paper, tow, cotton, wool, 
straw, shavings, &c., slightly embued with 
oil, and left in a heap, freely exposed to the 
air or sun, often spontaneously in fl ame., Xaa 
this way many extensive fires 
The above is more particularly th( BMilffl | B | 
linseed, rape, nut, ond olive oil. 
made into a paste' With manganese* - V|||g 
becomes hot, ai i ultimately inflaia&ffiM 
taneously. JtJfr JH 

The specific gravities of fixed oSotH 
between *865 and *970,* wav 

Prep. The fixed oils, exc whea& J mg§H| 
wise directed, are obtained from the 
or ground fruit or seed, by meaus of pdj^jggp 
pressure, in screw or hydraulic presses, 
are then eith’er allowed to clarify themselves 
by subsidence or are filtered. Both methods 
are frequently applied to the same oil. In 
some cases the impurities are removed by 
ebullition with water, and subsequent sepa« 
ration of the pure oil. Heat is frequently 
employed to increase the liquidity of the oil, 
and thus lessen the difficulty of its expulsion 
from the mass.* With this object the bruised 
mass, placed in hags, is commonly exposed to 
the heat of steam, and then pressed between 
heated plates of metal. This is always neces- 
sary with the 4 butyraceous oils/ * 

Another method is by boiling the bruised 
seed in water, arxl skimming off the oil as & 
rises to the surface. This is the plan adopted 
for castor oil in the West Indies. ^ 

In a few cases, for medicinal purposes, 
bruised mass is mixed with &lts weight; or an 
equal weight, of alcohol or ether, and after £4 
hours* digestion the whole ip submitted to 
pressure, and the alcohol or ether removed by 
distillation at a gentle heat. Tjho$rst men- 
struum is commonly employed fi croton oil 
on the Continent* that of 

ergotuf rye./'^ / 
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Table giving the reactions of various oils with smraraio acid and 

of bichromate 03? eotassa in sulphuric acid. Re-arranged fxom M. Renot S table, 
with additions, by Hr. Cooley. 

# # rpfo e fesv it indicated is attained in each case ly the action of one drop of the reagent 
* on twenty drops of oil. 


Name or Oil. 


Almond oil 

Castor oil ... 
Cod-liver oil [fine sample 
of pale oil) 


Hemp-seed oil . 

Linseed oil [from tie 
Upper Mine) 


[from Paris) 
(English) . 


Reagents, 


Sulphuric Acid. 


Plot stirred. 


Liver-train oE . 
Madia-sativa oil 


Black-mustard oil . 
Neat’s-foot oil 

! 

Nut oil (s recent ) . * ? 

„ (one gear old) , , 

„ (still older) . 

Olein, oleic acid, lard, or 
tallow oil 

Olive oil . 

„ (another Sample) 

„ (from fermented 

olives) . 

Poppy oil [recent cold 


(recent, ex- 
pressed with 
slight heat). 
(one gear old , 


Rape or colza oil (trade) . 

' „ (recent ) . 

„ (onefyear old) 

n (one gear old, 

rough hot-pressed) 


Whale-1 



Greenfinch yellow, with 
orange spots 
Yellow, with slight spots 

Deep purple in the centre, 
rapidly turning brown, 
whilst violet or purple 
clouds or streaks spread 
out towards the circum- 
ference, the colour of 
which remains unaltered 
for some minutes after 
the central portion has 
turned nearly black 
Small brown lumps or clots 
on a yellow ground 

Dark reddish brown 


Reddish brown, less dark 
coloured 
Chestnut brown 

Dark red 

Slightly reddish brown un- 
derneath a thin grayish 
film 

Bluish green 
Yellow slight spots 

Yellowish brown 

Yellow * 

Orange yellow 

Reddish spots, with red- 
dish circles 
Yellow 

Orange yellow 
Orange yellow 
Yellow spots 

Greenish-yellow spots 

Greenish spots , 

Yelb wish-brown streaks 
surrounded by a bluish- 
gTeen ring 
Green 

Green 

Green 


Small reddish lumps on 
a brownish ground 


Stirred. r 


Dirty green 

Little reaction 

Deep purple, passing into 
purple brown, reddish 
brown, and gradually 
deepening to an in- 
tense brown, approach- 
ing black 


Greenish brown 


Brown small lumps on a 
gray ground 

Brown clots on a green 
ground 

Brown clots on a greenish- 
gray ground 
Dark red 
Olive green 


Olive green 
Dirty brown 

Clotted, dark brown 

Dirty brown, less dark 
coloured 
Dirty brown 

Reddish brown 

Dirty brown 
Brownish gray 

Brownish gray 

Olive brown 


ft 01ive brown, turning more 
on the- green 
Olive green 

Brownish, turning on the 
olive green 

Bluish green 

Bluish green 

Olive green 

Resembles wine lees 


Saturated Solution of 
Bichromate of Potassa 
in Sulphuric Acid. 


Stirred. 


Yellowish, small lumps. 

Slightly green. 

Reddish-brown clots, 
changing to a clear 
bright green. 


Small yellow lumps or 
clots on a green ground. 

Brown small lumps on 
an almost colourless ; 
ground. ! 

Brown small lumps on a 
green ground. 

Brown lumps on a green- , 
ish-gray ground. 

Dark red. 

Light brown small lumps 
on an olive -coloured 
ground. 

Olive brown. 

Brown spots on a brown- 
ish ground. 

Small brown lumps or 
clots. 

Small brown lumps. 

Small brownish lumps. 

Bright chestnut colour. 

Olive brown. 

Brown. 

Brown, 

Small yellow lumps on a 
white ground. 

Small yellow lumps on a 
greenish-gray ground. 

Small yellow lumps on a 
green ground. 

Yellow small lumps on a 
green ground. 

Yellow small lumps on a 
green ground* 

Yellow lumps on abrighter 
green ground. 

Small yellow lumps, more 
numerous, on an olive- 
green ground. 

Small, bright, chestnut- 
coloured lumps on a 
brown ground. 
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become cold, is filtered through Canton flannel, 
and put into canisters. The commoner kinds 
are prepared by gently heating the crashed 
seeds, and pressing them whilst hot. Another 
method, sometimes adopted, is to put the 
crushed seed into loose hags, to boil these in 
water, and to skim off the floating oil. 

% Prop. It is the most viscid of all the fixed 
oils ; when pure, it mixes in all proportions 
with alcohol and ether, and also dissolves, to a 
certain extent, in rectified spirit, hut a portion 
of the oil separates on standing. Camphor 
and benzoic acid increase its solubility in 
spirit. By long exposure tcf the air, it be- 
comes rancid, thick, and is ultimately trans- 
formed into a transparent yellow mass ; light 
fastens these changes. Exposed to cold, a 
solid, white, crystalline fat separates from the 
liquid portion, and when cooled to 0° it con- 
geals into a yellow transparent mass, which 
does r not again liquefy until the temperature 
rises to about 18° Eahr. Sp. gr. *9611 to 
*9612, at 60° ; *9690, at 55° (Saussure) ; 
*9575, at 77° (Saussure). Trod. 38 to 40$ 
(62$ — Tire). 

Pur. Castor oil is sometimes adulterated 
with rape oil or with lard oil, a fraud which 
may he detected by its diminished density j 
and, when the added oil exceeds 33$, by its 
insolubility in its own weight of alcohol of 
*820. In many cases croton oil is added to 
increase the purgative quality of the mixture. 
A compound of this kind is vended in gela- 
tine capsules under the name of e concen- 
trated castoe oil// the use of which is fraught 
with danger. “ I have heard of several 
cases in which very violent and dangerous 
effects were produced by these capsules.” ! 
(Pereira.) The best is imported from the 
East Indies in tin canisters. The oil obtained 
from the seeds of JRieims virtdis (Willd.), or 
lamp-oil seeds, is often mixed with or sold for 
castor oil. 

Uses, Sfo. Castor oil is an exceedingly useful 
mild purgative, ‘particularly when abdominal 
irritation should be avoided, as in inflamma- 
tions of the stomach and bowels, pregnancy, 
surgical operations, &e. — Pose. 2 fl. drs. to 
1 fl. oz. 

Oil, Co'coa-nnt. Syn. Cocoa-ktjt butter ; 
Oleum cocois iittcieeeje, L. By expression 
from the kernels of the cocoa nut, or fruit off 
the Cocos nueif era. 

Oil, Cod-liver. Syn. Morrhu^ oleum (B. 
P.), Cod-eish oil; Oleum jecoeis aselli, 

0. Q-ADI, 0. Qc . MOEBHUffi, OLEUM MOEEHU^l 
(Ph. L.), L. “The oil extracted from the 
fresh liver of the Q-adus morrhua by a steam 
heat or* water-bath not exceeding 180° Eahr. 

, Tallow.” “ The oil prepared from the liver of 
Gadus morrhua, Linn.” (Pb. L.) 

The common cod-liver oil of commerce drains 
from the livers of the cod-fish when freely ex- 
posed to the sun, and just beginning to putrefy. 
It is dark coloured, strong, and nauseous, and 
is now chiefly employed in this country by the 


curriers, for dressing leather. It is the 
‘'oleum jecoeis aselli euscum’ of Conti- 
nental writers. Formerly, the less fetid 
varieties of this crude oil, after the impurities 
were removed, either by subsidence or filtra- 
tion, constituted the only cod-liver oil used 
in medicine. As its employment as a remedy 
increased, its revolting flavour, and its great 
tendency tb permanently disorder the stomach 
and bowels, was found, however, to he a serious 
obstacle to its general use. It was observed 
that the oil, as it exists in the liver of the cod, 
is bland, and nearly colourless, and has only a 
slight fishy, hut not a disagreeable flavour. 
The attention of persons interested was there- 
fore immediately directed to the subject, and 
improved methods of obtaining tbe oil were 
suggested, and ere long adopted on the large 
scale. 

The methods of preparing cod-liver oil are 
noticed in another part of this work, hut we 
think it advisable to add to these a description 
of the plan adopted by Messrs, Charles Fox 
and Co., of Newfoundland, Scarborough, and 
London, tbe well-known manufacturers and 
importers of cod-liver oil : — 

“ The Newfoundland fisheries are entirely 
carried on in small boats, principally by the 
hand-line system, and quite close to the shore. 
The boats go out early in the morning, and 
return about four o’clock in the afternoon. 
The fish, on landing, are banded over to a 
‘ fish-room keeper/ whose duty it is to split 
and open the fish, and to deposit the livers in 
small tubs, holding 17 or 18 gallons each. 
These tubs are soon afterwards collected from 
tbe different ‘ fish-rooms/ and conveyed to the 
manufactory. The livers are here thrown into 
tubs filled with clean cold water, and, after 
being well washed and jerked over, are placed 
on galvanized Iron- wire sieves to drain. They 
are next put into covered steam- jacket-pans, 
and submitted to a gentle heat for about 
three quarters of an hour, after which the 
steam is turned off, cold air again admitted, 
and the whole allowed to repose for a short 
time, during which the livers subside, and the 
oil separates and floats on the top. The oil is 
then skimmed ofr into tin vessels, and passed 
through flannel strainers into tubs, where it is 
left to subside for about 24 hours. From these 
the purer upper portion of oil is run into a very* 
deep, galvanized-iron cistern, and again left 
to clarify itself by defecation for a few days. 
It is now further defined, by carefully passing 
it through clean and very stout mole-skin 
filters, underpressure. The transparent filtered 
oil is received in a clean, galyanized-iron cis- 
tern, containing a pump, from which the basks 
are filled for exportation. The latter, before 
being filled, are carefully seasoned and cleaned, 
to prevent their imparting. e iibig aJavQnr or 
colour to the pure oil.” 

The superiority of the <nl as above 

consists essentially in ever# m tB rw process 
of extraction being performed wfnlst the livers 
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are fresh, and in no chemical means being 
adopted to give the oil a factitious appearance. 
Its natural pale colour is thus preserved from 
contamination, and its medicinal virtues main- 
tained intact. 

Much of the light-brown oil of commerce is 
obtained from Gadus callarius (the dorse), G. 
carbomrius (the coal-fish), and GypollacMus 
(the pollack). 

Pur., Syc. “The finest oil,” remarks Dr. 
Pereira, “is that which is most devoid of 
colour, odour, and flavour. The oil, as con- 
tained in the cells of the fresh liver, is nearly 
colourless, and the brownish colour possessed 
by ordinary cod-liver oil is due to colouring 
matters derived from the composition (putre- 
fying) hepatic tissues and fluids, or from the 
action of the air on the oil (age). Chemical 
analysis lends no support to the opinion, at one 
time entertained, that the brown oil was supe- 
rior, as a therapeutical agent, to the pale oil. 
Chemistry has not discovered any substance in 
the brown oil that would confer on it superior 
actiyity as a medicine. On the other hand, 
the disgusting odour and flavour and nau- 
seating qualities of the brown oil preclude its 
repeated use. Moreover, there is reason to 
suspect that, if patients could conquer their 
aversion to it, its free use, like that of other 
rancid and empyreumatic fats, would disturb 
the digestive functions, and be attended with 
injurious effects.” (‘ Elena. Mat. Med,,’ &e., 3rd 
edit, iii, 2289.) 

Among the tests of purity, that generally 
relied on is known as the 'sulphuric-acid 
test/ See Oils. (Fixed) Purity. 

Dorse oil. and other eish oils, sold as 
‘light-browk cod-liver oil/ exhibit with* 
this test much lighter reactions, which closely 
resemble those of liyer-trai^ and whale - 

TRAUST OIL. 

To detect the presence of combined iodine, 
upon which, by some, the therapeutic value of 
cod-liver oil is thought to depend, the sample 
is saponified by trituration with a little caustic 
potassa and hot water, the resulting soap cau- 
tiously incinerated, the ashes digested with 
water, and the whole thrown pn a filter. The 
usual tests for iodine may be then applied to 
the filtered liquid. 

The presence of iodine artificially added is 
best detected by agitating the oil with a little 
rectified spirit, and then testing this last for 
iodine. Or, a little solution of starch and a few 
drops of sulphuric or nitric acid may be at once 
added to the oil, when a blue colour will he 
developed if iodine, or an iodide, has been mixed 
with the sample 

The sp. gr. of the pale oil is *9230 to *9238 ; 
of the light-brown oil, '9240 to *9245 ; of the 
dark-brown oil, '9290 to *9315. The density 
is, however, apt to vary a little with the quantity 
of moisture, present. 

Uses, Sfe. Cod-liver oil is a most valuable 
medicine in a great variety of diseases, more 
especially in glandular indurations and en- 


largements, scrofula, phthisis, rheumatism, 
gout, certain cutaneous diseases, amenorrhoca, 
chlorosis, caries, rickets, &c. To be of service, 
however, its use must he continued for several* 
weeks, and the oil must be recent. — Bose. I 
to 2 table-spoonfuls, 3 or 4 times daily, or 
oftener. 

Oil, Col'za. From the seeds of Prassica earn - 
pestris, var. oleifevct, or colza de pr intemps, a 
variety of Prassica campeslris (Linn.). It may 
he regarded as a superior sort of rape oil. 
Burns well in lamps, especially after being 
refined. Sp. gr. *9136. Prod. 39£. The 
term * colza oil 5 is commonly applied to ordi- 
nary refined rape. 

Oil, Cot'ton-seed. Syn. Oleum gossipii 
semihum, L. From the seed of Gossypium 
Parbadense . Drying. 

Oil, Cro'ton. Syn. Crotohis oleum (B. P.), 
Oleum crotohis (Ph. E.), O. tiglii (Ph. L.), 
L. From the shelled seeds of Croton tiglium 
or Molucca grains. Imported chiefly from the 
East Indies. It is one of the most powerful 
cathartics known, and acts when either swal- 
lowed or merely placed in the mouth. Exter- 
nally, it is rubefacient and counter-irritant, 
often causing a crop of painful pustules, like 
tartar emetic. — Dose. 1 to 2 drops, on sugar; 
in apoplexy, &c. It is poisonous in larger 
doses. Sp. gr. *947 to *953. Prod . Un- 
shelled seeds, 22g to 20jh shelled do., 32£ 
to 35$. 

Pure croton oil is soluble in an equal volume 
of alcohol of *79 6, but in 2 or 3 days about 96g 
of the oil separates. In France the mare is ex- 
hausted with alcohol, and the oil thus obtained 
is added to that previously obtained from the 
same seeds by expression. The East Indian' 
oil (oleum crotohis exoticum) is usually of 
a pale yellow; that pressed in England (o. 
crotohis Ahg lic ahum) is much darker. * ' ' 

Oil of Cucumber. Syn . Oleum cucurbits, 
L, From the seeds of Ourcurbita pepo^ps 
squash, and the C. melopepo or pumpkin. PaMfe . 
used in lamps ; and, sometimes, as a soothfteg 
application to piles. Sp. gr. *9231. Prod. 
24$. 

Oil of Eggs. Syn. Oleum on, O, o. yitelli, 
0. ovortjm, L. From the yolks of eggs, gently 
heated until they coagulate and the moisture 
has evaporated, and then pressed or broken 
digested in boiling rectified spirit, the 
tincture filtered whilst hot, and the spirit dis- 
tilled off. Bland; emollient. The 1 common 
plan is to fry the yolks hard; hut the oil is 
then darker coloured and stronger. The’ P, 
Cod. orders them to he exhausted with "ether, 
by displacement. Formerly commonly used 
to “kill” quicksilver, and still held iff gj’Cat 
esteem in some parts of England for sore hip- 
pies and excoriations. Prod. 10 to 12 eggs 
yield 1 oz. See Mixed Oils. - ' 

Oil of Gari den Cress. Syn. Oleum LefidiI 
satiyl, It. From the seed. Drying. So. gr. 
*9240. Prod. 54$. J 

Oil of Garden Spurge. Syn. Oleum la- 
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THYEIS, 0. EUPHORBIA L., L. From the 
seeds of Euphorbia, lathyris or garden spurge. 
Cathartic. Dose. 3 to 8 drops. Sp. gr. *9281. 
Prod. SOg to 41$. Croton oil mixed with 6 
times its weight of nut or rape oil is usually 
sold for it. 

Oil of Gingelly. Syn. Oil of sesahum, 
Benne oil, Teel o., Tel o. ; Oleum sesami, 
L. From the seeds of S esamum orientate 
(Willd.); or gingelly. Pale ; bland. Used, in 
salads, paints, &c. ; also to uddlterate oil of 
almonds, j Prod, 46$, 

Oil, Gourd. See Cucumber Oil. 

Oil of Ground Huts. From the nuts of 
Arachis hypogcea. Glutinous. 

Oil of Hemp. Syn. Oleum cannabis, L. 
From the seed of Cannabis sativa (Linn,), or 
common hemp. Mawkish. Sometimes used 
for frying, hut chiefly for paints, soaps, &c. 
Freely soluble in boiling alcohol; does not 
thicken until cooled to 5° Fahr. Sp. gr. *9276. 
Prod. 18$ to 24$. 

Oil of JaWpha. Syn. Oil of wild castor 
seeds; Oleum jateoph^h, L. From the 
seeds of Jatropha pnrgans. Somewhat resem- 
bles croton oil. Used for lamps in the East 
Indies. 

Oil, Kun'dah. Syn. Tallicoonah o. j Oleum 
touloucounjs, L. From the fruit of Carapa 
Touloncouna , Rancid, nauseous, vermifuge, 
rubefacient, emetic, and purgative. Chiefly 
used in lamps. 

OH, Lard. Syn. Tallow o., Ceude olein, 
C. OLEIO ACID ; Oleum adipis, L. * By sepa- 
rating the olein of lard from the stearin by 
means of boiling alcohol. Only applicable 
“where spirit is cheap. The product is, how- 
ever, excellent. The crude oleic acid, or lard 
oil of commerce, is chiefly obtained as a secon- 
dary product in the manufacture of stearin. 
It is purified by agitation with sulphuric acid, 
and subsequently by steaming it, or washing it 
-with hot water. Burns well in lamps, if the 
- ^wick-tube is kept cool. Sp. gr. *9003. 

. Oil, Linseed. Syn. Oleum lini (B. P., Ph. 
lb. E. & D.), L. 1. (Cold-deawn linseed oil ; 
Oleum lini sine igne.) From the seed of 
In/mm usitatisswmm (Linn.), or common flax, 

, bruised or crushed, and then ground and ex- 
ressed without heat. Pale, insipid, viscous ; 
oes not keep so well as the next. Prod. 17$ 
to 20$. - 

2, As the last, but employing a steam heat 
of about 200° Fahr. Amber coloured; less 
viscous than the last; congeals at 2°; soluble 
in 5 parts of boiling and 40 parts of cold 
alcohol. Both are drying and cathartic. — Dose. 
1 to 2 oz. ; in piles, &c. Chiefly used in paints, 
varnishes, &c. Sp. gr. *9347. Prod . 22$ to 
27$. 

3. (Boiled linseed oil.) See Oils (Dry- 
ing). 

Oil of Mace (Expressed). See Oil of Nut- 
MEQ- (Expressed). 

Oil of Mustard. Syn. Oleum! sinapxs, L. 
1. (Oil op white mustard.) From Sinapis 


alba , or white mustard, but chiefly from Sinapis 
arvensis , S. cldnensis, S. dichotomy S. glauca, 
S. ramosa, and S. tori. Sweet. Used for the 
table. Sp. gr. *9142 (*2160 — Ure). Prod , 
36$. 

2. (Oil op black mustabd; Oleum sina- 
pis nigs-bi, L.) From the ‘hulls' of black- 
mustard iseed. Viscid, stimulant. Used in 
rheumatism. Sp. gr. *9168 to *9170. See 
Oils (Volatile). 

3. (Oil op white mustabd; Oleum ba- 
phani, L.) From the seed of Paphanus Pa- 
phanistrum (Linn.), or jointed charlock or wild 
mustard. Prod . 30-$. 

Oil, HeaPs-Foot. Syn. Nerve oil, Teot- 
ter o.; Oleum bubulum, 0. nervinum, 
Axungia pedum tauri, L. From neaPs-fee 
and tripe, by boiling them in water, and skim- 
ming oft the oil. Does not thicken by age. 
Used to soften leather, to clean fire-arms, and 
for other purposes. 

Oil, Hut. Syn . Hazel-nut o. ; Oleum 
NUCIS, 0. cobyli, L. From the kernels of 
Corylus Avellana (Linn.), or hazel-nut tree. 
Pale, mild tasted, drying ; superior to linseed 
oil for paints and varnishes. It is commonly 
sold for oil of almonds and oil of hen, and is 
extensively employed to adulterate both. Wal- 
nut oil is also frequently sold for nut oil. Sp. J 
gr. *9260. Prod. 60$ (lire). 

Oil of Hut'meg (Expressed). Syn. Ex- 
pressed oil op maoe, Butter qf m.j Oleum 
MYEISTIC iE (CONCRETUM) (Ph. L.), MyRIS- 
TIC2E ADEPS (Ph. E.), M. BUTYEUM, 0. MY- 
EISTIC2E EXPEESSUM (B. P.), 0. MOSOHAT^J, 0. 
NUCIST2E, L. ee The concrete oil expressed from 
the seed of Myristioa officinalis?’ Linn. (Ph. 
n L.), or common nutmeg. The nutmegs are 
beaten to a paste, enclosed in a hag, exposed 
to the vapour of hot water, and then pressed 
between heated iron plates. Orange coloured, 
fragrant, spicy ; butyraceous, or solid. It is a 
mixture of the fixed and volatile oils of the 
nutmeg. When discoloured and hardened by 
age, it is called e Banda soap* (ol. macis in 
massis). When pure, it is soluble in 4 parts of 
boiling alcohofand in 2 parts of ether. It has 
been used in rheumatism and palsy, but is now 
chiefly employed for its odour and aromatic 
qualities. From the East Indies. Prod. 17$ 
to 20$. 

Oil, Ol'ive, Syn. Salad oil, Sweet 
Olxvje oleum (B. P.), Oleum olivarum, 0. 
OLIWE (Ph. L. E. & D.), L. The “oil ex- 
pressed from the fruit'* of “ Olea europma, 
Linn.” (Ph. L.), or common olive. Five dif- 
ferent methods are employed to obtain the oil 
from the fruit : — '* 

1. (Virgin oil; 0. o. viegineum, L.); 
Huile vieege, Fr.) From olives, carefully 
garbled, either spontaneously or only by slight 
pressure, in the cold. That |M|ed by the 
pericarp of the fruit is the 

2. (Ordinary ‘.pine oxl.^ This is obtained 
by either pressing the olives previously crushed 
and mixed with boiling Water, or by pressing, 
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at a gentle heat, the olives from which the 
virgin oil has been obtained. The above pro- 
cesses furnish the finer salad oils of commerce. 
The cake which is left is called * Grignon . 5 

3. (Second quality.) By allowing the 
bruised fruit to ferment before pressing it. 
Yellow ; darker than the preceding ,* but mild 
and sweet tasted. Much used for t^e table. 

4. (‘ Gorgon.’) By fermenting and boiling 
the pressed cake or marc in water, and skim- 
ming off the oil. Inferior. 

5. (Oil op the internal regions ; Oleum 
omphacinum) is a very inferior quality of oil, 
which is skimmed off the surface of the water 
in the reservoirs into which the waste water 
which has been used in the above operations 
is received, and allowed to settle. The last 
two are chiefly used for lamps, and in soap- 
making, &c. 

Of the principal varieties of olive oil known 
in commerce, and distinguished by the place 
of their production, ‘Provence oil’ is the 
most esteemed ; * Florence oil’ and ‘ Lucca 
OIL 5 are also of very fine quality; ‘Genoa 
oil 5 comes next, and then ‘Gallipoli oil , 5 
which forms the mass of what is used in Eng- 
land ; 1 Sicily oil , 5 which has a slightly re- 
sinous flavour, is very inferior; and ‘Spanish 
OIL 5 is the worst imported. 

Trop., fyc. Olive oil is a nearly inodorous, 
pale greenish-yellow, unctuous fluid, with a 
purely oleaginous taste, peculiarly grateful to 
the palate of those who relish oil. It does not 
suffer active decomposition at a heat not ex- 
ceeding 600° Fahr, ; and when cooled to 36° it 
congeals into a granular solid mass. It is very 
slightly soluble in alcohol, but its solubility is 
increased by admixture with castor oil. It is 
soluble in 1£ part of ether. When pure, it 
has little tendency to become rancid. Sp. gr. 
*9X70 to *9173 5 .9192, at 53^° (Saussure); 
*9176, at 59° (Heidenreich) ; and *9109, at 77° 
Fahr. (Saussure). Trod . 32g, of which 21g is 
furnished by the pericarp, and the remainder, 
which is inferior, by the seed and woody matter 
of the fruit. 

Tur. Olive oil, with the exception of that 
of almonds, being the most costly of the ordi- 
nary fixed oils of commerce, is, consequently, 
the one most subject to adulteration. Nut, 
poppy, rape, and lard oil, are those most 
commonly used for this purpose. Eefined 
tallow olein, including that obtained from the 
‘knackers 5 yards 5 of Paris, is said to have 
been used in the same way. * The addition of 
any other oil to olive oil renders it far less 
agreeable to the palate, and, ;by increasing its 
tendency to rabidity, much more likely to 
offend and derange the stomach and bowels of 
those who consume it, Parties who indulge 
themselves in the use of this luxury would, 
therefore, do well to ascertain that what they 
purchase is pure. When pure, and also fresh, 
olive oil is most wholesome as an article of 
fpod or as a condiment. 

The detection of the sophistication of salad 


oil is a matter of no great difficulty. The 
palate of the connoisseur will readily perceive 
the slightest variation in the quality of his 
favourite condiment. Other methods, however, 
of a more accurate and certain description, and 
of more general application, are adopted. 
Amongst these, in addition to those mentioned 
above, are the following : — 

a. When pure olive oil is shaken in a phial, 
only half filled, the ‘ bead 5 or bubbles rapidly 
disappear ; but if the sample has been mixed 
with poppy or other oil, the hubbies continue 
longer before they burst. 

b. Olive oil congeals at 36° Fahr., and is 
completely solidified when a small bottle con- 
taining it is surrounded by ice, or a freezing 
mixture ; hut when mixed with poppy oil, it 
remains partly liquid, even when the latter 
forms only l-4th of the mass ; if more than 
l-3rd of poppy oil is present, it does not so- 
lidify at all, unless cooled much below the 
freezing point of water. 

c. (Ph. E.) When olive oil is “carefully 
mixed with -j^th part of its volume of a solu- 
tion of 4 oz. of mercury in 8 fl. oz. 6 drs. of 
nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*500), it becomes in 3 or 
4 hours like a firm fat, without any separation 
of liquid oil. 55 

d. . M. Pontet recommends the mercurial 

solution to he made by dissolving 6 parts of 
mercury in 7% parts of nitric acid (sp. gr. 
1*35), without heat ; of this solution he adds 
1 part to every 48 parts of the oil, and well 
shakes the mixture every 30 minutes, until it 
begins^ to solidify. This it does after about 7 
hours in summer and 4 or 5 hours in winter, 
and when the oil is pure it will have formed, 
•in 24 hours, a mass so hard that some little 
force must he employed to thrust a glass rod 
into it. The other edible oils do not furnish 
a hard mass with nitrate of mercury. The 
solidity of the mass is exactly in proportion 
to the quantity of foreign oil present. When 
the sophistication is equal to l-8th of the 
whole, a distinct liquid layer separates ; when 
the mixture contains £ its volume of an in- 
ferior oil, one half only of the mixture be- 
comes solid, and the other half continues 
liquid. A temperature of about 90° Fahr. is 
the best to cause the oil and coagulum to 
separate then perfectly from each other, 
When the oil has been adulterated with 
animal oil, the mixture solidifies in about five 
hours ; but in this case the coagulum consists " 
of the animal oil, whilst the olive oil floats, on , 
the surface, and may be decanted for further 
examination. This coagulum, on being 1 heated, 
exbales the well-known odour of rancid fat or 
melted tallow. - 

Uses, Sfc. The dietetical uses of olive oil 
are well known. In Spain and Italy It is com- 
monly employed as , a substitute Air butter, 

18 highly nutritious, but is digested with 
difficulty by some persons, and hqnee should 
be avoided by the dyspeptic. ' Like'" almond 
oil, it is occasionally employed as a laxative 
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and vermifuge, and is, perhaps, one of the 
mildest known. In pharmacy it is extensively 
employed in the preparation of cerates, lini- 
ments, ointments, and plasters. — Dose . For 
an adult, i to 1 wine-glassful as a mild 
aperient ; for an infant, J to 1 teaspoonful, 
mixed up with an equal quantity of honey, 
syrup of roses, or syrup of violets. The white 
fibrous sediment which forms in the recently 
expressed oil is the ‘ amubca ’ of Pliny, and 
was formerly highly esteemed in medicine. 

Oil, Olive, Droppings. Syn. Sweet-oil d. 
The e foots’ or f deposits/ and the ‘ drippings ’ 
of the casks, cisterns, and utensils. Used for 
machinery, making soap, &c. 

Oil, Olive (Oxygenated). Syn. Oleum oliv^ 
oxyg-efatum (Pb, Batav), L. Olive oil, 16 
oz., is placed in a receiver surrounded with ice 
or very cold water, and chlorine is slowly 
transmitted through it for several days, or until 
it becomes thick and viscid, after which it is 
well washed with warm water. 

Oil, Palm. Syn. Palm buttes ,* Oleum 
palm.®, L. From the fruit of Dials Cfuineensis, 
and 28. melanceocca, the Guinea oil palms. 
Orange or red coloured ; butyraceous or solid ; 
smells of violets ,* unchanged by alkalies ; 
bleached by sunlight, age, exposure, chlorine, 
chromic acid, and oil of vitriol ; melts at 117£° 
Fahr. Sp. gr. '968. Demulcent. Used to 
colour and scent ointments, pommades, &e. ; 
but chiefly to make soap and candles. From 
Africa. 

Oil, Pitney. Syn. Pifey tallow, P. dam- 
mas, P. eesif. From Vateria Indica (Linn.), 
or paenoe tree. Resinous flavoured, fragrant ; 
made into candles. Sp. gr. ‘926. 

Oil, Pop'py. Syn. Oleum papaveeis, L. ; 
Oiiete, Huile blafche, Fr. From the seeds 
of Pagaver softimferum (Linn.), or white poppy. 
Sweet ; pale ; dries and keeps well. Used for 
salads, paints, and soaps ; also (extensively) to 
adulterate almond oil, for the inferior qualities 
of which it is frequently sold. It does not 
freeze until cooled to 0° Fahr. Sp. gr. ‘9243 
to ‘9215.- Prod. 48$ to 54$. 

Oil, Rape. Syn . Colza oil, Beowf 0. ; 
Oleum bam, L. From the seed of Prassica 
Magus (Linn.; cole or rape), and from Brassiea 
camgesiris (Linn. ; wild navew or rape). Glu- 
tinous ; buttery at 25° Fahr. Dries slowly ; 
makes soft soaps and good ointments, but^ 
bad plasters ; smokes much in burning, unless 
well refined. Sp. gr. ‘9135 to ‘9136. Prod,. 32$. 

Oil, Reeifed or pale eape (Oleum eapje 
EEEIFUM, Ol. E. Album) is prepared from 
crude rape oil, by agitating it with about 2$ of 
oil of vitriol, previously diluted with about 
twice its weight of water, and, after 10 or 12. 
days’ repose, decanting the clear oil, and fil- 
tering itthrongh Canton flannel or felt. The 
quality is improved/by washing it with hot 
water or steam^^-hefore filtration. Used for 
lamps, blac^a^ and machinery ; also exten- 
sively employed to adulterate both almond and 
olive oil. It forms the common 4 sweet oil’ 


of the oilmen and druggists. Sp, gr. *9136 to 
•9140. 

Oil, Seal. Syn . Oleum phooe, L. From 
the hood seal, and harp seal, and other species 
of Phocidce. Pale seal' oil is that which 
drains from the blubber before putrefaction 
commences, and forms about 60$ of the whole 
quantity of oil obtained. It is very clear, free 
from smel3| and, when recently prepared, not 
unpleasant in its taste. Reeifed seal oil is 
the last, washed and filtered. Ranks close 
after sperm oil. Bbowf or daek seal oil is 
that which subsequently drains from the 
putrid mass. It is very strong-scented and 
nauseous, and smokes in burning. Both are 
used for lamps and dressing leather. A full- 
grown seal yields 8 to 12 galls, of oil ; a small 
one, 4 to 5 galls. 

Oil of Ses'amum. Syn. Oil op Gifgelly 
(above). 

Oil, Shark-liver. The lightest of the fixed 
oils. Sp. gr. ‘865 to ‘867. 

Oil, Skate. Syn. Oleum bale, L. From 
the livers of JRaia bails (Linn.), or common 
skate, as cod-liver oil ; also from Baia rhino* 
bains , or white skate, and Baia clavata , or 
tbornbaek. Often sold and mixed with cod- 
liver oil. 

Oil, Spermace'ti. Syn. Speem oil ; Oleum 
cetacei, L. From the * head matter’ of 
Physeter macroceghalu8> or spermaceti whale ; 
a species once common in all the principal 
seas, hut now chiefiy confined to the Southern 
Ocean. It is very limpid, smells little, and 
burns well ; and has long been reputed the 
best oil for lamps and machinery, as it does not 
thicken by age or friction. It is frequently 
adulterated with refined seal oil. Sp. gr. 
n 875. 

Oil, Sun'fiower. Syn. Oleum heliafthi, 
L. From the<seeds of Helimthus annuus and 
PL. gerennis. Clear, pale yellow, tasteless ; 
thickens at 60° Fahr. Used for salads and 
lamps. Sp. gr. *9261. Prod. 15$. 

Oil, Teel. See Gif&elly Oil (above). 

Oil, Tobac'co-seed. Syn. Oleum tabaci (ex- 
peesstjm), L. From the -seeds of Mcotiana 
Tabacum (Linn.), or true tobacco plant. Pale ; 
dries well ; equd to nut oil. Its production 
has recently been carried on with considerable 
success in some parts of Russia. Sp. gr, 
•9232. 

Oil of Touloucou'na. See Kufdah Oil 
(above). 

Oil, Train. Sea Whale Oil (beloto). 

Oil, Wal'nut, Syn. Oleum juglafdis, 0* 
fucis j., L. From the kernels of the nuts of 
Juglam regia (Linn.), or common walnut tree. 
Soon gets rank ; dries well. ** Used in paints, 
and occasionally in plasters, When 'cold 
drawn’ and washed, it is sometimes eaten with 
salad. Sp, gr. ‘9260 to *9262. Prod,. 48$ to 
52$. ' , 

Oil of Wax. Syn. Buttes oe wax ; 
Oleum -ceel®, L. From bees’ wax, by quick 
distillation in a close vessel. Butyraceous. By 
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rectification along with quicklime it yields a 
Hqnid qil. 

Oil, Whale. Syn. Tbain oil, Whale-tbain 
o. ; Oleum bahem, 0. ceti, L. From the 
blubber of the Palana mystioefus (Linn.), or 
the common or Greenland whale, by heat. 
Coarse ; stinking. Southebh whale oil is 
the best. Used for lamps, machinery, &c. Sp. 
gr. *92 31. Prod, per fish, about 1& ton 
for each foot of bone. 

Oil of Wheat. Syn. Oleum: tbitici, L. 
Prom bruised Colne wheat, with heat. In 
chilblains, ringworm, and several other shin 
diseases. 
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Oil of Wine-stones. Syn. Gbaee-stohe oil : 
Oleum vitis tihieebh: lapld um, L. From 
the seeds of grapes, separated from the marc. 

Fale yellow, bland, emollient. Used for 
sala| and lamps. Sp. gr. *9202. Prod. 14£ 

The numbers given above, under ‘pro- 
ducts, unless when otherwise stated, refer to 
the respective fruits, kernels, nuts, seeds, &c., 
deprived of their husks, pods, shells, and every 
other portion destitute of oil. 

OILS (Medicated). Syn. Olea cocta, 0. 
OTUSA, a medicata, L. These are prepared 
by infusion or decoction. The bruised ingre- 
dients are either simply digested in 2 to 4 
times their weight of olive oil for some days, 
or they are gently boiled in it until they be- 
a ? d cris ib great care being taken 
that the heat towards the end of the process 
is not greater than that of boiling water. As 
soomas the process is complete, the oil is al- 

arT th Ji°r^ ram fr ° n \ *¥ in » redierits > w foch 

are then (if necessary) submitted to the action 
of the press. The product is commonly run 
through flannel or a hair sieve whilst stilf 

ZTT’fi™ ^ Mch it h allowed t0 ^pose for a 
dA^f when the clear portion is 
decanted from the dregs. The green or recent 
plants are usually employed for this purpose, 
but, iu many eases, the dried plants, reduced 
oil P Tff’ a “ d digested for 6 or 8 hours in the 
“l?* 1 the ^ of hot water, with frequent 
agitation, yield a much more valuable product 

Gross? 8 To ?f le ' Syn. Oleum oehio- 

S2?’ A r °? the , herb > as OIL OF BELLA- 

dohha. A popular vulnerary. 

Oleum bella- 

leavfs h^kS^^ P ? ejp - From the fr esh 
1 part 5 olive oil, 4 parts : di- 
gested together at a gentle heat until the mois- 
toe is evaporated; the oil is then strained ofE, 
pressure, and filtered. ^ 

,™ H °A C ^ t3la/rideS * S ^‘ O^tTM OAHTHA- 

O. canthabldibus, L. Prep (V Ond 

fliveoil flieS (P °wde^d)a'^rt d ; 

Hive oil, 8 parts; as oil oe bellalohha Sti! 
nulant and rubefacient. Used as a dressing 
so indolent sores, blisters, & c . and in dropsy^ 


rheumatism, gout, &c. Oil oe the oil-beetle 
(Meloe proscaralmus — Linn.) is prepared iu a 
similar manner. 

Oil of Capsicum. Syn. Oleum capsici, L. 
Prep. (Dr. Turnbull.) From powdered capsi- 
cum or Cayenne pepper, 4 oz., olive oil, 1 pint ; 
digested together for 6 hours, with heat, and 
strained. Stimulant ; rubefacient in colic, 
cholera, &c. 

Oil of Cham'omile. Syn. Oleum anthe- 
midis, Ol. chamiemeli, L. From the dried 
flowers (rubbed to pieces), 1 part, olive oil, 
8 parts; digested together, with heat, [for 
6 hours. Stimulant, emollient, and vermi- 
fuge. 

Oil of CoTocynth. Syn . Oleum colocyh- 
thilis, L. From the pulp, as oil oe chamo- 
mile. Diuretic. In dropsy, neuralgia, rheu- 
matism, worms, <fcc. 

Oil of Elder-flowers. Syn. White oil oe 
ELLEB; OLEUM SAMBUCI ALBUM, 0. SAMBU- 
cihum (P. Cod.), L. Prep. From the flowers, 
as oil oe chamomile. Emollient and discus- 
sive. 


Oil of Elder-leaves. Syn . Gbeen oil, Gbeeh 

0J L OE ELDEB, OlL OE SWALLOWS ; OLEUM 
VIBIDE, 0. SAMBUOI VISILE, L. Prep 1 

Green elder leaves, 1 lb.; olive oil, 1 quart; 
bou gently until the leaves are crisp, press 
out the oil, and again heat it till it turns 
green. 

2 - A * b< X f ° re > but by maceration, at a heat 
nn o er J?j 2 , Fallr- odorous than the last. 

3. Elder leaves, 1 cwt. ; linseed oil, 3 cwt.; 
us JNOt L 

Obs. The last form is the one usually em- 
ployed on the large scale. It is generally 
coloured with verdigris, i lb. to the cwt., just 
before putting it mto the casks, and whilst still 
warm ; as, without great skill and a very large 
quanfaty °f leaves, the deep-green colour fo 
much admired by the ignorant cannot be 
given to it. The oil is got from the leaves 
by allowing them to drain in the Pan or 
boiler (with a cock at the bottom), kept well 
twTu • Emo111 ® 11 * > in great repute among 
tiorJ a gai ' 38 a 1x111111 ent ’ m a variety of affee- 

-J5L °t I ' e: ^ n g reet - Syn . Oleum fcenu- 
asaoi, L. Prep. (P. Cod.) , Prom the seeds, 

^SenTaSr * ° f 

as Okofbb™^. 

S&*r ^r 8 and “ darati “®» JLw 
ZS??nJ. C - M m6fc - 

solL^^p 611 K1 | h l sbad ®- %»- G^um 

as on or -crnP/^' Cod -) Prom the leaves, 
^OIL OF belladomta. Anodyne and discus- 

i.'KsSAssssLr’s 

k. 
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OILS (MEDIC AMD), 

Oil, Green. Syn. Oleum vieidi, L. Erom From rhubarb (in powder), 1 part ; oil of al- 
bay leaves, origanum, rue, sea wormwood, and monds, 8 parts; digested together in a gentle 
elder leaves, of each, 2| oz.; olive oil, 1 quart; heat for 4 hours, and strained, with expression, 
as oil oe eldeb, Detergent, stimulant, and As an application to indolent ulcers, and as a 
resolvent. Green oil of elder is now usually friction over the abdomen in diarrhoea, English 
sold for it. cholera, &c., or as a laxative when the stomach 

Oil of Hemlock, Syn. Oleum conii, L. will not bear medicine. 

Prep. (P. Cod.) As oil oe belladonna. Oil of Houses. Syn. Oleum BOSiE, 0. eosa- 
Anodyne and emollient ; in painful ulcers, ceum, 0#e. ineusum, 0. eosatum, L. Prep, 
glandular tumours, &c. From the fresh petals, pulled to pieces, crushed. 

Oil of Henbane. Syn, Oleum hyoscyami, and digested for 2 or 3 days in the sun, or a 
It, Prep, (P, Cod.) As oil oe belladonna, warm situation, in 4 times their weight of 
Used as the last, in various painful local affec- olive oil, and then pressed ; the process being 
tions. * repeated with fresh roses. Ph. E. 1744 and 

Oil of Ju"niper (by Infusion). Syn. Oleum P. Cod. are nearly similar. Almond, ben, or 
junibeei ineusum, L. From the crushed olive oil, coloured with alkanet, and scented 
berries, as oil oe belladonna. Diuretic and with attar of roses, is now almost universally 
vulnerary ; in frictions, &c. sold for it. Used for the hair. 

Oil of Lil'ies. Syn. Oleum lilioeum, L. Oil of Hue. Syn. Oleum bube (ineusum), 
From white lilies, 1 lb. ; olive oil, 3 lbs. ; as oil L. Prep. (P.Cod.) From fresh rue, bruised, 
oe belladonna. Emollient ; used to soften as oil oe chamomile. Deputed antispasmodie, 
and ripen tumours, indurations, &c. emmenagogue, stimulant, and vermifuge. In 

OE of Melhlot. Syn. Oleum meliloti, L, frictions. 

As the last, avoiding much heat. Emollient Oil of St. John’s 'Wort. Syn. Oleum", hy- 
and resolvent. pebici (Ph. L. 1746), 0. H. simplex, Bal- 

Oil of Mtt'cilages. Syn. Oleum mucila- samum h., L. From the flowers, 1 part; 
oinum, 0. oum mucilaginibus, L. Prep, olive oil, 6 parts ; digested together until the 
1. (Ph. L. 1746.) Marshmallow root, \ lb. ; oil is well coloured. Antispasmodie, stimulant, 
linseed and fenugreek seed, of each, bruised, and resolvent. A mixture of equal parts of 
3 oz. ; water, 1 quart; boil 1 hour, add of BATE OIL and GfBEEN ELDEB OIL is usually sold 
olive oil, 2 quarts, and boil until the water is for it. 

consumed. Oil of Scam'mony. Syn. Oleum scam- 

2. Fenugreek seeds, 8 oz. ; linseed oil, 1 monh, 0. pttbgans, L. Prep, (Van Mons.) 
quart ; infuse a week, and strain. Once a From scammony (in powder), 1 dr. ; hot oil of 
highly popular emollient application in various almonds, 3 fl. oz. ; triturate together until cold, 
local affections. and the next day decant the dear portion. 

Oil of Mu'dar. Syn. Oleum mudaeis, L, Pose, | to 1 table-spoonful. 

From mudar bark (in coarse powder), 1 dr. Oil of Stramo'hiium. Syn. Oleum STBA- 
warm olive oil, £ pint ; digest 24 hours and" monii, L. Prep. (P. Cod.) From the leaves 
strain. Used as an application to cutaneous of thorn apple or stramonium, as oil oe bel- 
ulcers, the bites of venomous annuals, &c., and ladonna. Anodyne and discussive ; as an 
as a friction in worms. aoplication to painful tumours, joints, &c. 

Oil of 0"pium. Syn. Anodyne oil, Opiated Oil of Tobacco (by Infusion). Syn. Oleum 
o. ; Oleum opiatum, L. Prep. From opium tabaci, 0. T. ineusum, L. From fresh to- 
(in powder), I dr. ; olive oil, 2| fl. oz. ; digest bacco leaves (bruised), like oil oe chamo- 
at a gentle heat, with frequent agitation, for mile. As an application in ringworm, irri- 
5 or 6 hours. The powder should he rubbed table ulcers, pediculi, &c. ; and as a friction in 
in a mortar with a few drops of the oil before itch, neuralgia, painful indurations, &c. It 
adding the remainder. As a local anodyne, must be used ’With extreme caution, as it is 
The above is the only reliable formula for this poisonous. 

preparation. Others are extant, but whilst Oil of Tooth' wort. Syn. Oleum squamaei&, 

the products of several are much stronger L. From the herb of Lathraa, squamaria 
those from Others have only 1-5 th or I-6th the (Linn), as oil oe St. J oen’s wobt. Asbrin- 
strength. gent and vulnerary. This must not be con- 

Qil of Pel'litory. Syn. Oleum pyrethei, founded with another preparation sometimes 
L. From bruised pellitory root, as oil oe called ‘oil oe toothwoet’ (oleum plum- 
belladonna. Used as the last. baginis EuBQp.2E.ffi), and which has been oeca- 

Oil of Black Pepper (by Infusion). Syn. sionally used in itch, as the latter is acrid „ and 
Oleum pipeexs ineusum, L. From black apt to cause much irritation. * 
peeper, in coarse powder, as OIL oe capsicum. Oil of Worm'wood. Syn. Oleum ABSlNTHn, 
Stimulant and rubefacient; in frictions. L. From the fresh herb, as OILOe lilies. 

Oil of Poison Oak. Syn. Oleum ehois The P. Cod, and Ph. Wurtem, order only 1 
toxicodendei, L. From the leaves, as oil part of the herb to 8 parts of oiL Applied to 
oe belladonna. Externally ; in paralysis, the abdomen in dyspepsia, diarrhoea, heart- 
j&a/ burn, worms, 4c. It is seldom used in this 

Oil of Bhu'barb. Syn, Oleum bhei, L, country, 
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OILS (Mineral). Spi. Hseeocabbon oils. 
An important class of liquids, consisting solely 
or carbon and hydrogen — the elements of ordi- 
nary coal-gas, and obtained, by the distillation 
of coal, lignite, petroleum, and other bitumi- 
nous substances. For the purposes of illumi- 
nation, many of these oils are in most Respects 
superior to the fixed or fat oils containing 
oxygen. They give a whiter and nfbre brif 
liant light, and are produced at a much lower 
cost. The lamps in which they are burnt, 
when properly constructed, are less liable to 
get out of order than those adapted for the 
combustion of fat oils, and require less atten- 
tion when in use. The experiments of Dr. 

± ranidand on the relative value of the ordi- 
nary illuminating agents, 1 prove that the 
mineral oils are cheaper than all other portable 
illuminating agents in common use, and that 
they give, while burning, the largest amount 
with the least development of heat, 

wiw e u Sm M lest , productioT1 of carbonic acid. 
With the oils adapted for burning in lamps 
other oils are produced. Some are very vola- 
tde and highly inflammable, and the safety of 
the burning oils depends on their proper ex- 
traction. These volatile liquids, when iso- 
lated are used in the arts as substitutes for 
spirits of turpentine, as solvents for various 
- s ^stances, and to increase the illuminating 
power of coal-gas. Others are of a greasy 
nature, and are too heavy to be conveniently 

^ J? . Th . e “, however, are well 

adapted for luDricatmg fine machinery, and 

are extensively employed instead of sperm oil 
annf acturers of Lancashire. 
? h ‘ s l I f llia * I0nof coal, lignite, and petroleum, 
has of late become a very extensive and highlv 
important branch of industry, and although 

from accM° f + life -+t nd pr0pert y has resulted 
min^J .“l den i?^ th an P urifi ed «nd explosive 
mineral oils, the demand for the products is 

Wj mmasins. When the more volatile 
separated from the burning 

SJJ PerfeC% Safe ‘ (See Tests ’ 

hnnt*' y«ws the manufacture of 

oils by the distillation of bituminous 

th^Cont^^w.f te ?- SiTely * Carried out ° n 
the Continent, but the discovery which formed 

was madf atl °f f modem manufacture 
was made only fourteen years ago by our 

codhtryman, Mr. James Young. This ge ntle- 

a «p 4 of ;s: 

m 1847, and after numerous Experiments suc- 
ceeded m obtaining two useful oils from jthe 
crude liauid : ih* nna ^ 7 T « 



oil which Mr. Young named ‘Paraffin c 
as it had many of the chemical properties 
the solid body paraffin, discovered twei 
years before by Reicbenbach in beecb-wc 
tar. Young’s patent (dated Oct. 7, 1S£ 
involved the slower distillation of coals at 
lower temperature than had hitherto been ei 
ployed for the purpose, and this novelty 
practice was followed by the novel result of 
copious production of liquid hydrocarboi 
Ihe gas or cancel *coals were found to yie 
the liquids in largest quantities, that varic 
known as Boghead coal or Torbane Hi 
mineral being specially adapted for tl 
patented process. (See Paiuebot On,, lelmo 
boon after Young’s discovery native netri 
leum was brought from Ka/goon! Ind P p„r‘ 
fied by distillation, so as to produce oils ver 
similar to the coal products. During the las 
few years rich sources of petroleum have heei 
discovereil m Canada and the North America! 
tates, and at the present vast quantities of th, 

from V tf! l ' lmd ^ Unported into this counts 
from those sources. An Act of Parliameni 
was passed in 1862, to prevent the storage 
without a licence, of more than 40 gallons 8 ™ 
petroleum, or any product thereof that give< 
This A fl M maWe . , va f° urs under 100= Jah7 

d - rtf * SS U ?u £ ad the effect int e u <led, and 
i is notorious that petroleum and its products 
re recklessly stored in large quantities where 
1 - i8Ditim would produce terri- 
gillo£ of /V® estimate d that 20,000,000 
fnd fhf ? etrole “ m > most of it in the crude 
therefore dangerous condition, were 
brought to this country in 1863. 

I „„ TeS Jx- ^cautions. As there is little demand 
"stitu ente" Volatde and dangerous con- 

freoumL on P un P r > n oipled dealers 

soiricf y hf. l0 - W ttei ? t0 remain i:a the oils 
criminal In consequence of this 

ha™ taken “ any { ri S htftd a ccidents 

for safefv ’ ,^° aseer ^ a * n the character 
ror safety possessed by any oil is therefor* « 

Smnf 0 t nt <T mafct “; Sanitery Coni! 

safXL l-i A La “ cet took as the limit of 

whe&ed to lfo^ahr^" 1 ?^ n Vap0Ur 

generaDv a! 1°A 3 ? and ■ «“« 1“ been 


in wwomer lor burning 

£>w d? aJlUOst total cessation of the 
°£ Petroleum terminated the business 
after two years’ working, and lad Mr Yoimo- 

n7Zt “ S t7 eS 0f experiments, to try if 
52W® T o?nW be produced artificially ^y 
^destructive distillation of coal. These 
res ^ed in the discovery of Z \ 
rt Se e article Illumination 


towZ? 6 ™ pou f before heatid up 
„ 1. The for domestlc use. 

inV-Lw^*? 8 *?® this ’ “commended 

LnecteJ^’ “ to heat a Portion of the 

KS?.' S t U!pot pla “ ed ia boding 

mdedSZ^f + by a thermometer susf 
will tai?fi™ 1 *1® temperature at which it 
^S® ?f °n the surface when a lighted 

Zme ltl h PP ied t0 U - This is a tnmble- 

praeticalvalu“ ger ° U3 process > a “d has, little 

tbe 2 'inVr4bil“tv n r f ady m ®^° d testJn « 
■ft- -^t 

trj&ss: * - 

the oil fa dang™ tmpentine or br andy, 
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3. The following plan, proposed by Mr. 
Tegetmeier, requires no scientific knowledge, 
and no apparatus but what is to be found in 
every housed while it is sufficiently accurate 
for all practical purposes : — 

Take an earthenware dish, holding about 
half a pint (a breakfast cup will do), fill the 
cup full from a kettle of boiling water, pour 
this into an earthenware quart jug, then fill 
the same cup again with boiling water from 
the kettle, and pour it also into the quart jug, 
then fill the cup with cold water, put it into 
the jug, shake the jug to mix the hot and cold 
water, then pour the tepid water from the 
jug into the cup till the cup is half full, then 
pour about a table-spoonful of the oil to he 
tested on the tepid water in the cup, take the 
oil-can with the oil out of the room, then 
touch the surface of the oil in the cup with a 
lighted splinter of wood, or a match without 
sulphur. If the match causes a flash of flame 
to appear on the surface of the oil, the oil is 
below the standard of safety, and should not 
be used ; if no flame appears, the oil is up to 
the standard. We may mention that in this 
trial no time should be lost after pouring the 
boiling water from the kettle, as the water 
may get too cold, but the whole may be gone 
through in from two to three minutes. It is 
well to have a saucer at hand, and if the oil 
should be a bad oil, and ignite with the match, 
place the saucer on the mouth of thu cup, and 
the flame is extinguished. This trial should be 
done by daylight, and at a distance from a fire, 
and the directions must be followed exactly in 
the order as given above. 

4. Provided that the oils to be examined 
have been produced by careful fractional dis- 
tillation, their relative volatility, as indicated 
by their specific gravity, shows to a great 
extent the facility with which they ignite. The 
lightest oils are more volatile and more easily 
inflamed than those which are heavier. Oils 
much under *800 inflame directly a lighted 
match is thrown into them, whereas oils at 
about *815 to *823 (if unmixed products) can- 
not be set on fire in this manner. The specific 
gravity test cannot, however, be depended on 
to determine the inflaming point of any coi*- 
mercial oil* A heavy oil, badly rectified, may 
contain a proportion of very volatile vapour, 
and have a low inflaming-point ; whereas a 
much lighter oil may be perfectly safe, from 
its having the more volatile portions carefully 
removed. See Petroleum. 

To prevent accidents with paraffin or petro- 
leum lamps, the following precautions ought 
to be observed : — 

The lamps should be filled and trimmed by 
daylight. 

They should never be overfilled ; the oil 
should not be allowed to come into contact 
with the metal work of the burner. 

Any portion of oil spilled on the out- 
side of the lamp should be carefully wiped 
away. 
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When not in use, the wick should he turned 
down into the wick-holder. 

# # # The principal products noticed below 
rank high among the numerous varieties of 
mineral oil now in the market, but there are 
doubtless many others equally good and safe. 
Their properties are described in accordance 
with the results obtained by Mr. W. B. Teget- 
meier, ^who has devoted much time to the 
examination of the mineral oils : — 

Oil, Al'bertite. From ‘Albertite/ a lustrous 
black mineral found in New Brunswick. A 
sample was shown in the Colonial Department 
of the International Exhibition of 1862, but 
the oil has not yet appeared in the English 
market. 

Prop. Odour very slight; illuminating 
power high ; boiling-point 338° Fahr., or 126° 
above that of water. 

Oil, American. See Petroleum Oil ( "beloto ). 

Oil, Apyroec'tic. §yn. Non-explosive oil. 
A burning oil introduced by F. Tall, of Hull, 
and prepared, we believe, from American 
petroleum. 

JProp. Slightly coloured ; perfectly limpid ; 
odour slight, but not perceivable during com- 
bustion. The most remarkable property of 
this oil is that, in spite of its limpidity, the 
point at which it gives off inflammable vapour 
is 180° Fahr., or 80° above the requirements 
of the Petroleum Act. 

Oil, BeTmontine. From Rangoon tar, or 
Burmese petroleum, by distillation ; super- 
heated steam being employed as the heating 
agent. 

Prop . Colourless; odour not unpleasant; 
sp. gr. *847 ; hut although so heavy, the oil is 
altogether free from viscosity, and will rise 
rapidly in a comparatively long wick; in- 
flaming-point 134 u Fahr. ; burns' with an ex- 
ceedingly white light, and possesses a very 
high illuminating power. 

Ohs. The distillation of the Rangoon tar 
is carried on by Price’s Patent Candle Com- 
pany, under a patent. Besides tbe above lamp 
oil, several beautiful and useful products are 
obtained : — -At first there comes over a very 
volatile liquid, termed sherwoodole, used as 
a detergent for removing grease from fabrics, 
cleaning gloves, &c.; then comes the Bel- 
montine oil, already noticed ; then two lu- 
bricating oils, the one light and the other 
heavy; and, last of all, when the tempe- 
rature is considerably elevated, the beautiful 
white, translucent solid, known as Belmon- 
tine, distils over. This last is a kind of 
paraffin, and is used for making ornamental 
candles. 

Oil, Caz'eline, An excellent burning oil, 
probably prepared from American petroleum, 
introduced by Cassell, Smith, and Co., of 
London. 

Prop. Bright, limpid, with scarcely a trace 
of colour; odour very slight, and quite free 
from any objectionable character; sp. gr* *805; 
lowest point of ignition 144° Fahr. ; burns 

• . ■ \ 52 
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with a pure white light, free from smoke and 

8 ti Col'zame. A heavy hydrocarbon oil, 
adapted for burning in tamps constructed 
from the old ‘ Moderators and Careels, for- 
merly so much used for the fat oils. 

Prop. Limpid ; quite inodorous ; of a pale 
amber colour; sp. gr. about *838; temperature 
at which the vapour can be permanently ig- 
nited, 250° Fahr. Tested in the altered mo- 
derator, it gives an intense white light, with- 
out smoke or smell. Compared with vegetable 
colza oil, its illuminating power is in the pro- 
portion of 3 to 2. _ ^ 

Obs. This Oil is manufactured by Cassell, 
Smith, and Co., under Martin’s patent for the 
modification of mineral oils, to fit them for 
burning in lamps where ‘colza and other 
vegetable and animal oils have been usually 
consumed. Similar oils are prepared by other 
firms. 

Oil, Machinery. Syn. Lubricating- oil, 
Shabting o., Spindle o. The heavier hydro- 
carbon oils obtained in distilling coal, shale, 
and petroleum, have almost superseded the 
fat oils for lubricating purposes. They have 
no chemical action on the ordinary metals, and 
are not affected by cold. The lightest of these 
comparatively heavy oils are used for spindles, 
of other kinds of rapid machinery; the 
heaviest for the hearing parts of heavy ma- 
chinery; and those of an intermediate cha- 
racter for such things as printing-presses, 
agricultural steam-engmes, &c. The firm or 
Whitmore and Craddock is favourably known 
for the manufacture and purification of these 
machinery oils. See Bbimontine Oil (above), 
and Rlbaewn Oil (below), 

Oil, Par affin. Syn. Pababpine oil. ^ inis 
name was given by Mr. Young to the oil pro- 
duced by the distillation of cannel coal, Log- 
head coal, &c., at a temperature considerably 
lower than that employed in the manufacture 
of illuminating gas. This product being the 
most important of the mineral oils, some 
account of its manufacture will he expected 
from us. The following is a brief outline of 
the process adopted at the great paraffin works 
at Bathgate, Linlithgowshire :— 

Manuf, (Young’s patent.) Boghead coal, 
broken into small fragments, is introduced 
into perpendicular tubes or retorts, about 
eleven feet in height, by conical hoppers at 
their upper extremities. _ Four of these tubes 
constitute a set, being built into one furnace, 
and charged by a single workman. They pass 
completely through the furnace, and are 
closed below by dipping into shallow pools of 
water, while the # openings into the hoppers 
above may be shut by spherical valves. The 
coal in each tube is gradually heated as it 
descends to that part which passes through 
the furnace, and when it reaches the bottom 
of the tube it has parted with its volatile 
constituents, and is raked away as refuse, the 
coal from above descending as it is removed. 

-k* * 


Thus, the action of these perpendicular retorts 
is continuous, and the distillation goes on 
uninterruptedly both day and mght. The 
vapours produced are conducted by iron tubes 
to the main condensers, which consist of a 
series of syphon pipes freely exposed to the 
air. The quantity of in condensible gas formed 
is inconsiderable ; and it is this result, so dif- 
ferent from that obtained in the ordinary gas- 
works, that marks the great value ot Young s 
process. The crude oil, a dark- coloured, 
thick liquid, is then distilled to dryness in 
large iron cylindrical stills, and j.s thus freed 
from the excess of carbon which is left behind 
as coke. The oil, after distillation, is further 
purified by being acted upon by strong sul- 
phuric acid (oil of vitriol), which chars the 
principal impurities, and causes them to sub- 
side in the form of a dense black, heavy acid 
tar. To separate the remaining impurities, 
and that portion of the sulphuric acid which 
remains in the oil, it is next subjected to the 
action of caustic soda. As thus purified, the 
paraffin oil contains four distinct commercial 
products. To effect their separation, the pro- 
cess of fractional distillation is first employed. 
The first elevation of temperature drives over 
the lighter and more volatile portions, which, 
when purified by a subsequent distillation, 
yields the fluid known as ‘ paraffin naphtha/ 
This product is used as a substitute for ‘turps, 
as a solvent for India rubber, and for burning 
in those naphtha lamps so much employed by 
costermongers, and workmen in railway tun- 
nels and similar situations. On the perfect , 
separation of this naphtha the safety of the 
burning oil depends. This burning oil, the 
‘paraffin oil’ of commerce, comes over at a 
mucb higher temperature than the naphtha. 

It is a perfectly safe lamp oil, and has a greater 
illuminating value than any other oil in the 
market. Its properties are noticed below. 
The third product in point of volatility is a 
comparatively heavy liquid (machinery oil), 
largely used for lubricating purposes in the 
Lancashire factories. From this oil, and others 
which come over at a very high temperature, 
the fourth commercial product is separated by 
the action of artificial cold. This last pro- 
duct is the beautiful translucent solid, paraffin, 
now much used as a candle material. 1 (See 
Pabappin.) 

^JProp. The paraffin oil of commerce is of 
a very pale amber colour ; is bright, perfectly 
transparent, and remarkably limpid. Its 
sp. gr. is *823. Its point of temporary igni- 
tion is 150° Fahr., that of permanent ignition 
being a few degrees higher. Its odour is very 
slight. Its rate of combustion is slow, as may 
be inferred from the absence of the lighter 
oils, as indicated by its high sp. gr. . and in- 
flaming-point. At the same time, its limpidity 
proves the absence of the heavier oils, and 

1 For a detailed account of the processes carried on at 
the Bathgate works, see Mr. Tegetraeiefls paper in. ‘i ing- 
land’s Workshops *— Groombndge and Sons. 



! and let it stand over a little alkanet root, until perfume ; but even a less quantity than this is 
sufficiently coloured, commonly employed, on account of its costli- 

; White Oils. Syn. White egg-oils. Prep, ness, the deficiency being made up by a mix- 
1. Yolks of eggs, 4 in number; oil of tur- ture of the oils of rhodium, rosemary, and 

^ ' " 1 * J * — . -1 J --C "U .v, T\T nn4- t\F 4-\\n /vP flGa nlooo 

OILS (MIXED). 5fter 

aall 

accounts for it rising through a long wick Oleum Britannictjm, 0 . petm vuLGARlly 
whi freedom, and burning without charring L. Prep. From oil of turpentine, 1 quarher 
the cotton. Barbadoes tar, 1 lb. ; oils of rosemary arat- 

Oil, Petroleum. Syn. Kerosene oil. Re- origanum, of each, 1 oz. Stimulant. Long 
PINED Petroleum. Many of the burning oils merly reputed to possess the most astonishinth 
k now in the market are derived from American virtues. fir 


petroleum. The native petroleums vary greatly 
in properties, and numerous methods of re- 
fining are employed by the manufacturer. 


Camphorated Oil. Liniment of camphor, to 
Carton Oil. Liniment of lime. 

Chabert’s Oil. Syn. Chabeet’s EMPYRijeat 


Some make use of both acids and alkalies, matio oil; Oleum Chaberti, 0. ooNiaual 
others employ alkalies alone, and steam is tjeniam Chaberti, L. Oil of turpentin (mis- 
applied at various degrees of heat. Some of parts ; Dippelt animal oil, 1 part ; mix, ajred 
the oils produced are of excellent quality, but distil 3 parts. It must he preserved froirwhen 
others are inferior, and do not ascend the air and light. TJsed in tapeworm. — Dosattles. 
wick in sufficient quantity to afford a constant to 2 teaspoonfuls, in water, night and moil is 
light. Kone of the native petroleums contain ing, until 5 or 6 fl. oz„ or more, have Iff by 
carbolic acid and other impurities which taken; a cathartic being given every tlfchen 
exist in the oils distilled from coals and day. j 5, or 

shales ; hence their purification is simple and Pur'niture Oil. Syn. Mahogany oil, |<per- 
comparatively cheap. See Petroleum, and stain. Prep. 1. Prom refined linseed oil the 
above. pint ; alkanet root, £ oz. ; digested togeto 20 

_ Oil, Shale. Products analogous to those de- in a warm place until the former is either 
rived from cannel or Boghead coal are obtained ciently coloured, when it is poured off in an 
by the destructive distillation of bituminous strained. 

shales and schists, and lignites or brown coals. 2. Pale boiled oil, 1 pint ; bees’ wax, Irgris, 
On the Continent shale oils have for some time melted together, and coloured as before, (am on, 
been manufactured on a large scale. a superior polish, which becomes very t<c, and 

OILS (Mixed). Syn. Compound oils; Olea by age. 

COMPosita, Olea mista, L. Under these 3. Linseed or boiled oil, 1 pint; Yemen, iron 
names are commonly included various mixtures pentine (pure), 6oz. ; as before. The cloth is 
of oils and other substances that possess an ^reused for mahogany and other dark-cqnond or 
unctuous appearance. When not otherwise woods. n cloth is 

stated, they are prepared by simply agitating 4. (Pale.) — a. As the preceding, or-plucked 


the ingredients together, and, after a sufficient the alkanet. 


treated, 


time, decanting the clear portion, which, in b. From nut oil, £ pint; bees’ waxiade. In 


some cases, is then filtered. A few of them 3 oz. ; melted together. 


placed by 


only possess any importance. Some of them c. To the last, add of copal varnbry day or 
are highly esteemed as remedies among the 4 oz. ent lots of 

vulgar, and the use of others is confined to The last three are employed for pabil is suffi- 
veterinary medicine. They are all applied by means of t The oil is 

The following include the principal mixed are f polished off, with a ‘woollen 1 by power- 
oils of tbe shops, to which the names of a few ‘furniture brush/ A little strong m bottles to 
other compounds, which are frequently called a few drops of hydrochloric acid, are> others for 
* oils’ by the ignorant, are added, for the pur- added. See Polish. cotton wool, 

pose of facilitating a reference to them : — ^ Hair Oil. See Oil (Perfumed), mployed in- 

Acoustic Oil. Syn. Ear oil; Oleum Oil and Hartshorn. Liniment of 
aooustioum, 0. terebinthinje AOOUSTicuM, Fron Oil. Syn. Oleum EERRi^iu, or jesisa- 
L. Prep. From oil of turpentine, I part; L. The old name Tor the liquid fyrtle-blossom, 
oil of almonds, 6 parts ; mix. In atonic deaf- perchloride of iron is allowed ttffi general, of 
ness, accompanied with induration of the wax. by free exposure to the air. It ise prepared in 
1 or 2 drops are poured into the ear, or on a caustic and corrosive. 

piece of cottou wool, which is then gently Lime Oil. See Calcium (Chionpdia prepare 
placed in it. Macassar Oil. See Oils (Ferfi^bul, jasmin, ? 

Black Oil. Syn. Oleum nigrum, L. Prep. Mar'row Oil. Prep. From cla-A layer of ' 
I. Oil of turpentine, 1 pint; rape oil, 3 pints; marrow, 1 part; oil of almondaes thick and ; 
oil of vitriol, £ lb. ; agitate well together with melted together, and strained throground; over f 
care ; then add of Barbadoes tar, 3 oz. ; again It is usually scented with ambergfed tel or sesa- #• 
agitate well, and in 10 days decant the clear mace, and slightly tinged witjj&d on this ano- ' 
portion. Linseed oil is preferred for the above annotta. Used for the hair/s* , t 

^aj^anv persons. Marshall’s Oils. Prep. * • ; , 

^ oil, 1 pint ; oil of tur- and rape oil, of each, 1 lb. ; f w . / 

11 y of oil of turpentine, of each, £ lln.r~ 1 ' 1 ' 


OILS VOLATILE)' 
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tecfed by tbe graduafly decre^^^ 

■water towards the end | te distilled 

empyreuma prevented. on the m- 

-water is to be rep J econ otnical plan is 

gredients, aconveme^^^. ^ ^ 

to so arrange the P^^ tbe 0 ;i in the re- 
water bas separa * a o-ain into tbe still* 
ceiver, it shall flow v ^ co ndens- 

An ordinary worm-tub, or bnt m the 
ing apparatus, may \>e eaiVJ solidify, the 
case of those °°* deMer 

temperature of the 

must not fall helow ahou* 55 E ^ eon dense 

The mixed vapours whic p the re- 

ana fall as a milky ^“S^time into two 
ceiver. This septate «* Ration of a part 
portions, one of wbic a water, and the 

of the newly ^tter either occu- 

other is the oil itself. Th of the re- 

pies the upper or the lowe _ P ifcy is less 
oeiver, according as l | aled wa ter. The 
or greater than that « d “ ig effected by 
separation of the oil an ^ ^ ^to a 
allowing the mixed }% ee enq r) when the oil 
‘Florentine receiver (see ^ieh mea ns the 
is the lighter of the two, by “ water flo ws 
latter accumulates at a, ana vn 
over by tbs spout &• 
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provided for the purpose. 
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they are ^^white, tbe Le 

well, as when distmea, are more 

tSJIZSS P T6 P ared *y “y other 

1 method. excluded the usual di- 

The London College of the essential 

=' ‘ or “ *“ 
on tbe small scale. waV an & inniper, 

.‘The fruit of amse. ^away, ^ elder, 

the flowers of chamomiUl of rosem ary, 
the berries of allspic , f ^ beo ther herbs, 
and the entire recent pla | 1 one o{ thes e \ 

are to be employed. * ^ / g muo h water 
into an alembic, P the oil into a large 
as will cover it, “ d d 'f ^ 1836 .) 
vessel, kept cool. (Eh. ts _« As much 

The Edinburgh College aa wU1 prevent 
water only is _to_ distillation. The dis- 

EsZz&stttSiS ; 
ysa »5«.* * “» 

ready noticed. observe, in preparing 

I « It is also uecessary t tilled wate rs, that 
these oils,** weU as th their texture, 

the quality of the su similar circum- 

the season of the vear, differences, 

stances, must ° eea ®f?,, t o give any certain 

that it is scaic fy P whtch shall strictly apply 
and general rules i wh therefore, 

^Dublin College directi the vege^ble 

I substances to be macerated ™ for 2 4 
f about 5 times their weight o ^ to be 

hours, when °ue hati beeu separated 

tom’thtiin'the usual manner, it^s ^ ®^ e 

££ tras S M- wHchVe oil 

must again be separated. for the 

Chevallier gives the following nue 
distillation of essential ois: ;ti as os . 

° n 9 °nondurtte distillation rapidly. . 

| Se the substances minutely in order 

to facilitate the extrication of^eoiL 

4. Employ only snffiemnt water^^ ^ 
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water, saturate or near yf a the hoti- 

Wi already disbiEed from 
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7. For oils naturally fluid, keep the water or lower grade. The presence of the first 

in the refrigeratory cool; hut for those oils three of these may be readily detected by 
which easily become solid, preserve it at 80° to placing a drop of the suspected oil on a piece 
90 Fahr. (?) of white paper, and exposing it for a short 

To the above may be added : — time to heat. 1 If the oil is pure, it will en- 

8. Collect the oil as soon as possible after tirely evaporate ; but if adulterated with one 

it separates from the water with which it of these substances, a greasy or translucent 
passes over, and in its subsequent treatment stain will be left on the paper. These sub- 
keep it, as much as possible, from free contact stances also Remain undissolved when the oil is 
with the air. agitated with thrice its volume of rectified 

Dr. Ure remarks, “ The narrower and taller spirit, 
the alembic is, within certain limits, the greater The presence of alcohol may be detected by 
will be the proportion of oil, relative to that of agitating the oil with a few small pieces of 
the aromatic water, from like ''proportions of dried chloride of calcium. These remain un- 
aqneous and vegetable matter employed.” altered in a pure essential oil, hut dissolve in 
“ Some place the plants in baskets, and suspend one containing alcohol, and the resulting solu- 
these immediately over the bottom of the still, tion separates, forming a distinct stratum at 
under the water, or above its surface in the the bottom of the vessel. When only a very 
steam but the best mode, in my opinion, is to little alcohol is present, the pieces merely 
stuff an upright cylinder full of the plants change their form, and exhibit the action of 
and to drive down through them steam of the solvent on their angles or edges, which 
any desired force, its tension and its tempera- become more or less obtuse or rounded, 
ture being further regulated by the size of the Another test for alcohol in the essential oils 
outlet-orifice leading to the condenser. The is the milkiness occasioned by agitating them 
cylinder should he made of strong copper, with a little water, as well as the loss of 
tinned inside, and encased in the worst con- volume of the oil when it separates after 
ducting species of wood, such as soft deal or repose for a short time, 
sycamore.” A more delicate test of alcohol in the essen- 

The newly distilled oils may he separated tial oils than either of the preceding is potas- 
from adhering water, which frequently ren- sium, as employed by M. Beral : — 12 drops of 
ders them partially opaque or f cloudy/ by the oil are placed on a perfectly dry watch- 
repose in a temperature between 60° and 70° glass, and a piece of potassium, about the size 
Fahr., and subsequent decantation ; but to ren- of an ordinary pin’s head, set in the middle of 
der them quite dry (anhydrous), it is necessary it. If the small fragment of metal retains its 
to let them stand over some fragments of fused integrity for 12 or 15 .minutes, no alcohol is 
chloride of calcium. This is not, however, present ,* hut if it disappears after the lapse of 
required with the commercial oils. 5 minutes, the oil contains at least 4$ of 

The rectification of the volatile oils is com- alcohol; and if it disappears in less than 1 
monly performed without water, by the careful ffiinute, it contains not less than , of al- 
applieation of a heat just sufficient to make cohol. 

them flow over pretty rapidly, so that they may This species of adulteration is vlry eomraon, 
be kept heated for as* short a time as possible, as it is a general practice of the druggists to 
One half, or at most two thirds only, is drawn add a little of the strongest rectified spirit to 
off, that left in the retort being usually mixed their oils, to render them transparent, espe- 
with raw oil intended to he sold in that state, daily in cold weather. Oil of cassia is nearly 
This method often leads to much loss and dis- always treated in this way. 
appointment, and we have known more than The admixture of an inferior essential oil 
one rather dangerous explosion result from its with one more costly may he best detected by 
use. A better plan is to rectify tbe oil from pouring a drop <t>r two on a piece of porous 
. strong brine, and then to separate any ad- paper or cloth, and shaking it in the air, when, 
hering water, either by Repose or chloride of if occasionally smelled, the difference of the 
calcium, % odour at the beginning and the end of the 

JPm. Volatile oils should he preserved in evaporation will show the adulteration, espp- 
well-closed and nearly full bottles, in the shade, eially if the added substance is turpentine. 

, and should he opened as seldom as possible. The presence of the latter may also he detected 
By age they darken, lose much of their odour, by agitating the ojl with rectified spirit, when 
i increase in density, and become thick and it will remain undissolved, 

[ clammy. It is then necessary to distil them, The purity of essential oils may likewise, in 
| by which the undeeomposed portion is sepa- many cases, he determined by taking their sp. 

- rated from tbe resin. Agitation along with gr. ; or, with still greater accuracy and con- 
animal charcoal will restore their clearness venience, by measuring their index of refrac- 
| and original colour, hut nothing more. tion, as suggested by Dr. Wollaston, A single 

i^r., Tssts. The essential or volatile oils of drop of oil is sufficient for the application of 
commerce are very frequently adulterated with the last method. . » 

\ the fatty , oils, resins, spermaceti, or alcohol. The adulteration of a heavy oil with alight 
! or with other essential oils of a cheaper kind) one, or the reverse, may he detected by agi- 
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tating the suspected oil with water, when, in 
most cases, the two will separate and form dis- 
tinct strata. 

Uses , $c. The volatile oils are chiefly used 
hy perfumers and rectifiers, and in medicine. 
Some of the cheaper kinds are largely em- 
ployed as vehicles for colours, and in the manu- 
facture of varnishes. The dose of the aromatic 
and carminative oils is from 1 to ®L0 drops, on 
sugar, or dissolved in a little weak spirit. This 
does not apply to oil of bitter almonds, the dose 
of which is £ to £ a drop. 

The following list includes short notices 
of nearly all the' volatile oils which have been 
examined, as well as of some other substances 
of a similar character, which commonly pass 
under the name. 

Oil of Allia'ria. From the roots of Alliaria 
officinalis , or sauce- alone. Identical with the 
oil of black mustard. 

Oil of AH'spice. See Oil oe Pimento. 

Oil of Al'monds. See Oil op Bitter Al- 
monds. 

Oil of American Arbor Vitae. Syn. Huile 
cedre blano, Fr. Prom the fresh tops of 
Thuja occidentalism or American arbor-vitas 
tree. Yellow; fragrant; stimulant. Used in 
frictions for rheumatism. Prod. 1& to 2g 
(nearly). 

Oil of Angelica. From the dried root of 
Angelica Archangelica. Prod. *25g (fully). 

Oil of Aniseed. Syn. Oleum anisi (Ph. L. 
E. & D.), 0. ESSENTIALE anisi, L. From the 
fruit (seeds) of Pimpinella anisum , or anise. 
Nearly colourless. It# is very frequently adul- 
terated with one or other of the cheaper oils, 
in which case spermaceti or camphor is added 
to it, to make it ‘ candy/ 

Prop.m^fc. When pure, it congeals into a 
solid crystalline mass on being cooled to 50° 
Fklir., and does not melt again until heated to 
about 63°. Treated with iodine, it quickly 
congeals into a solid hard mass, with a per- 
ceptible increase of temperature, and the de- 
velopment of orange-coloured and gray fumes. 
Sulphuric acid, with heat, turns it of a rich 
purple-red colour, and the compound soon after- 
wards becomes inspissated and hard (resinified). 
In alcohol of ‘806 it is soluble in all propor- 
tions, but rectified spirit (*838) dissolves only 
42g of this oil. Sp. gr. (recent) ‘9768; (one 
year old) ‘9853 to *9855 ; (old) ‘9856 to *9900. 
The foreign oil is generally the heaviest. 

Oil of aniseed is carminative and pectoral ; 
and both itself and preparations have long 
been in favour with the masses in coughs, colds, 
&c. In preparing it, care must he taken that 
the temperature of the water in the receiver 
and refrigerators does not fall lower than about 
68° Fahr. Trod. (From the dried fruit of 
commerce) av. 2# (nearly). See Oil oe Star- 
anise. 

Oil, Ap'ple. See Amyl (Valerianate of), and 
Essence of Apple. 

Oil of Ar'nica. Syn. Oleum arnic^e, 0. a. 
BADIOUM, L. From the roots of Arnica mon- 


tana. Yellowish-brown. Sp. gr. *940. Prod. 
16 lbs. yielded 1 oz. of oil. The oil from the 
flowers of arnica is blue. 

Oil of Asarabac'ca. Syn. Oleum asari, 0. 
asari ltquidum, L. From the roots of Asa- 
rum Europaum. Yellow; glutinous. Two 
butyraceous oils pass over at the same 
time. 

Oil of Assafost'ida. Syn. Oleum asa- 
ecetida, L. From the gum resin. Contains 
sulphur. Very fetid and volatile. 

Oil of Balm. Syn. Oleum meliss^e, L. 
From the herb {Melissa officinalis). Pale yel- 
low ; fragrant." Sp. gr. ‘970 to *975. 

100 lbs. of tbe fresh flowering herb yielded 
i oz. of oil (M. Raybaud). A mixture of oil 
of lemons and rosemary is commonly sold for 
it. 

Oil of Balsam of Peru. See Cinna- 

MEINE. 

Oil of Ber'gamot. Syn. Bergamot, Es- 
sence oe b. ; Oleum bergamii, 0. berga- 
mots, L. By expression from the yellow por- 
tion of tbe rind of the fruit of Citrus Perga- 
mia, or bergamot orange. Pale greenish-yellow; 
highly fragrant. It is obtained purer by dis- 
tillation, but its perfume is then slightly le^s 
delicate. Sp. gr. *875 to *885. Prod. The 
rind of 100 bergamot oranges yielded by 
distillation nearly 3 oz. of oil. (M. Ray- 
band.) 

Oil of bergamofc is frequently adulterated 
with rectified spirit, or with the oils of lemons, 
oranges, or turpentine. The presence of these 
substances may be detected in the manner ex- 
plained under Oils (Volatile), Purity and 
Tests {ante), as well as by the altered density 
of the oil. Pure bergamot oil is much more 
soluble in rectified spirit than either of the 
others, and is further distinguished from them 
by its free Solubility in solution of potassa, 
forming a clear solution. 

Oil of Bit'ter Almonds. Syn. Essence oe 
b. a. ; Oleum amygdalie amarje, 0. a. es- 
sentials, L. From the ground cake of bitter 
almonds from which the fixed oil has been ex- 
pressed. The common plan is to soak the cake 
(crumbled to fragments) for about 24 hours in 
twice its weight of water, to which Jrd or £th 
of its weight of common salt has been added, 
and then to submit the whole to distillation, 
^allowing the first half of the water that passes 
over to deposit its oil, and to run back again 
into the still. Pale golden-yellow ; colourless 
when rectified; tastes and smells strongly 
nutty, like peach-kernels. It consists of 85$ 
to 90$ of hydride of benzoyl and *8$ to 12$ of 
hydrocyanic acid, with a variable quantity of 
benzoic acid and benzoin. The density varies 
a little with the age of the oil, and the tem- 
perature and rapidity with which it has been 
distilled, Sp. gr. (recent) 1*0525 ; (trade crude 
oil) 1*079 (G.Wippel); (old) 1*081 .(1*0836— 
Pereira). “ Essential oil of almonds, free from 
adulteration, should have a sp. gr. at most of 
1*052,” (Ure.) According to Prof. Redwood, 
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the density may vary from 1*0524 to 1*0822. 
The light oil contains the most hydride of 
benzoyl, and the heavy oil the most benzoin. 
Prod. From less than *2 to *5$. 

Pur, This oil is generally adulterated with 
cheaper oils, and in nearly every case with 
alcohol. When it is pure — Mixed with oil of 
vitriol, it strikes a clear crimson-red colour, 
without visible decomposition. — Mixed with 
an alcoholic solution of potassa, crystals are 
eliminated. — Iodine dissolves only partially and 
slowly in it, without further visible results. 
— -Chromate of potassa does not affect it. — 
Nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*42) causes? no immediate 
reaction, and in the course of 3 or 4 days 
crystals of benzoic acid begin to appear ; but 
if only 8$ or 10£ of alcohol or rectified spirit is 
present, a violent effervescence speedily com- 
mences, and nitrous fumes are evolved. By 
using nitric acid, sp. gr. 1*5, the smallest 
quantity of alcohol may be detected. 

Ohs. This oil does not pre-exist in the 
almond, but is formed by the action of water 
on a peculiar crystal li sable substance, called 
amygdalin. It is essentially the hydride of 
benzoyl, but it always contains a portion of 
hydrocyanic or prussic acid, to which it owes 
its very poisonous properties. It is occa- 
sionally employed as a substitute for hydro- 
cyanic acid in medicine ; but its principal con- 
sumption is as a flavouring ingredient and a 
perfume by cooks, confectioners, liquoristes, 
and perfumers. For this purpose it is dis- 
solved in rectified spirits. (See Essence.) 
Dose, i to 1 drop. 

An oil closely resembling that from bitter 
almonds is obtained by distillation from the 
leaves of the peach and cherry -laurel, the bark 
of the plum-tree, the bruised kernels of cher- 
ries, plums, and peaches, the pips of apples, 
and from several other vegetable substances 
that possess a nutty odour and flavour. 

A non-pqisonotts oil op almonds has been 
introduced. This is simply the ordinary oil of 
commerce freed from hydrocyanic acid, and is 
intended to be substituted for the crude, poi- 
sonous oil for domestic purposes. Unfortu- 
nately, the purified essence does not keep well, 
and is often converted after a few months into 
little else than a solution of benzoic acid, 
almost devoid of the usual odour and flavour j 
of the hitter almond. “No wonder, then, 
under such circumstances, that the public pre- 
ferred the preparations they had been accus- 
tomed to, which were not so liable to change.” 
(Redwood.) The following methods have been 
adopted for this purpose : — - 

1. (Liebig.) Agitate the crude distilled oil 
with red oxide of mercury, in slight excess, 
and, after a few days’ contact, rectify the oil 
from a little fresh oxide of mercury. The 
product is quite pure, when the process is pro- 
perly managed. The cyanide of mercury 
thus formed may he either employed as such, 
or reconverted into mercury and hydrocyanic 
acid. 


2. (Mackay.) Commercial oil of almonds, ’ 

lib.; fresh-slaked lime, q. s. to form a milk- 
libe liquid; afterwards add, of solution of 
potassa, l£lb. ; water, 3 pints; agitate occa- 
sionally for 48 brmrs, then distil over the oil, 
ar 4 a fresh mixture of lime and 

pot. 

3. The oil is mixed with an 

equal q * ater, and the mixture is 
digested • hath with red oxide of 

mercury, ai juantities of fresh-slaked 

lime and pro de of iron, with as little 

access of air as le ; as soon as decompo- 
sition of the aciu taken place, the whole is 

introduced into a >er retort, and submitted 
to distillation. Thc> roduct is perfectly free 
from hydrocyanic aeit , The first process is, 
however, the simplest, cheapest, and best. 

The sp. gr. of this non-poisonous oil is 1*051. 
(G. Whippell.) That of pure, colourless hydride 
of benzoyl is 1*043; it boils at 356° Fahr. ; is 
soluble in 35 parts of water, and in all pro- 
portions in alcohol and ether. Exposed to the 
air, it greedily absorbs oxygen, and becomes 
converted into a mass of crystallised benzoic 
acid. The purified oil of almonds does the 
same, only less rapidly. 

• Oil of Almonds (Factitious). 8yn. Essence 
op miebane, Nitrobenzol. The preparation 
of this article on the small scale is explained 
under Nitrobenzol. It is now extensively 
prepared as a substitute for the oil of almonds 
obtained by distillation. The following is 
Mansfield’s process: — The apparatus consists 
of a large glass worm, tbe upper end of which 
is divided into two branches, gradually dilating 
so as to form two funnel-shaped tubes. Into 
one of these concentrated nitric acid is poured, 
&nd into the other benzol, which need not, for 
this purpose, be chemically pure. These bodies 
meet at the point of junction of the two tubes, 
and the rate of their flow is regulated by 
any appropriate means. Chemical reaction in- 
stantly takes place, and the new compound is 
cooled by its passage through the worm, which 
is refrigerated for the purpose. It has then 
only to be washed with water or a very weak 
solution of carbonate of soda for the process to 
be complete. The product has the sp. gr* 
1*209, boils at 415° Fahr., has an intensely 
sweet taste, and an odour closely resembling, 
but not actually identical with, that of oil of 
bitter almonds. Unlike genuine oil of almonds 
or hydride of benzoyl, it is insoluble in water, 
and does not disijl without suffering partial 
decomposition. It is chiefly used to scent 
soaps, and to adulterate the genuine oil. The- 
benzol for this purpose is obtained from coal- 
tar. See Benzol and Nitrobenzol, \ 

Brand'y Oil. See Grape Oil, 

Oil of Bu'clm. Si/n. Oleum barosmjst, O. 
DiosMiE, L. From the leaves of Diosma ore-* 
nata . Yellow ; lighter than water ; smells of 
the leaves. 

Oil of Caj'eput. Syn. Oajeputi oil, Kya- 
POOTIE O. ; CAJEPUTX OLEUM (B. P.), 0L1W 
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fruit of the orange-tree. Does not keep well. 
(See below.) 

Oil of Orange-flowers. Syn. Neboli, Oil 
oe n., Essence oe n.; Oleum nap hag, 0. 
AUEANTEI ELOBUM, AUBANTII OLEUM (Ph.- E. 
and D.), L. Prom the flowers of either the 
"bitter (Seville) or sweet orange ( Citrus mlgaris 
or C. aurmtkm), by distillation with water. 
That from the fruit is said to be preferred, 
but there does not appear any actual differ- 
ence between the two. Very fluid; lighter 
than water, [in which it is slightly soluble ; 
it is delightfully aromatic and fragrant, hut 
the odour differs slightly from that of the 
flowers. Prod. 100 lbs. of flowers gathered in 
May or December yield 3 to 6 oz. of oil; 6cwt. 
of the fresh flowers yield 1 lb. of oil. 

Pur. Neroli is commonly adulterated with 
alcohol^ or essence de petit grain, and gene- 
rally with both of them. The presence of the 
first is easily determined (see above) ; that of 
the second can only he discovered by compar- 
ing the odour evolved during the evaporation 
of a drop of the suspected oil, placed on a 
piece of white paper, with a like drop of pure 
neroli similarly treated. (See above and 
leloio .) 

Oil of Orange-leaf. Syn. Oleum aueantii 
eolii, L. ; Essence de petit geain, Fr. From 
the leaves of either the bitter or sweet orange ; 
that from the first being preferred. Delight- 
fully fragrant. . Extensively used to adulte- 
rate oil of neroli, and is itself commonly so- 
histicated with both alcohol and oil of orange- 
ernes. (See above.) 

Oil of Qrig'anmn. Syn. Oleum obigani, 
0. o. ESSENTIALS, L. From the flowering 
herb of Origanum vulgar e, or common or 
winter marjoram. Pale yellow colour; fra- 
grant 7 Jfcrid, pungent, and rubefacient. * Sp. 
gr. *927 (*940 — Baume). Prod. *5$ to 75$. 
The dark- coloured oil of origanum of the 
shops is obtained from Thymus vulgare. The 
oil of origanum (Ph. E.) is oil of Origanum 
marjorana. See Oils oe Maejobam. Thyme, 
and Lemon Thyme. 

Oil of Or'ris. Syn. Essence op violet; 
Oleum minis, L, From the dried rhizomes 
of Iris Florentine or Florentine orris-root, 
Fragrant. Sold for oil and essence of violets. 

Oil of Parisley. Syn. Oleum peteoselini, 
L, From the fresh herb or dried fruit (seed) 
of Apium petroselinwffi) or garden parsley. 
Yellowish ; smells strongly of the plant. It 
consists of two oils, separable by agitation 
with water, one of whicS is concrete, and 
melts at 80° Fahr. ; the other, liquid. Prod . 
Herb, *50 to 1$ (nearly). 

Oil of Par'trjdge-berry. Syn. Oil op win- 
TEB-GEEEN, MeTHYLO-SALYCILIO ETHEE, SA- 
LICYLATE OP OXIDE OP METHYL ; OLEUM GAUL- 
theel® (Ph, U. S.), L. From the leaves Or 
the whole plant of G-auliheria proemnbens, a 
herb common in North America, and other- 
wise known by the names — Box-berry, che- 
quer-berry, partridge-berry, mountain tea, 


winter-green, &c. Pale yellow, growing brown 
by exposure and age ; aromatic ; sweet ; highly 
pungent; when diluted, agreeably fragrant; 
mixed with a dilute solution of potassa, it 
solidifies to a crystalline mass (salicylate of 
methyl and potassa), from which the oil may 
be again separated by the addition of an acid. 
It is the heaviest of all the essential oils. Sp. 
gr. 1*173. Boils at 412°, and, when purified, 
at 435° Fahr. 

Oil of partridge-berry, dissolved in rectified 
spirit, is in common use in the United States 
of America as an antispasmodic, carminative, 
diuretic, emmenagogue, and stimulant ; chiefly 
as an adjunct to mixtures, &e.; and also with 
the view of increasing the flow of milk during 
lactation. It is likewise extensively used in 
perfumery, and is an object of great interest 
to the organic chemist, on account of its pecu- 
liar constitution and reactiou. 

Oil of Partridge-berry (Factitious). See 
Salicylic Acid. 

Oil, Pearl. See Amyle (Acetate of), and 
Essence op Jabgonelle Peab. 

Oil of Pennyroy'al. Syn. Oleum pulegii 
(Ph. L.), 0. menthje p. (B. P., Pb. E. & D.), 
0. p. essentiale, L. From the flowering 
herb of Mentha Pulegium , or the common 
pennyroyal of our gardens. Pale yellow, 
growing reddish-yellow by age and exposure ; 
antispasmodic, carminative, and emmenagogue. 
Boils at 395° Fahr. Sp. gr. *925 to *931. Prod * 
f to 1$. (See below.) 

Oil of Pennyroyal (American). Syn. Oleum 
HEDEOM iE (Ph. II. S.), L. From Sedeoma pule- 
gioides , as the last. Light yellow ; closely 
resembles oil of pennyroyal, for which it passes 
in the U. S. Sp. gr. *945 to *948. 

Oil of Pepper. Syn. Oil op black p. ; 
Oleum pipeeis, 0. p. nigei, L. From bruised 
black pepper (Piper nigrum). Colourless, 
turning yellow ; odorous ; pungent ; not 'so 
hot as the spice. Sp. gr. *9932. Prod. 1*25$ 
to 1*5$. White pepper (of commerce), 1$ 
(barely). 

Oil of Peppermint. Syn. Oleum menthjs 
PIPEBIT2E (B. P., Ph. L. E. & D,), 0. ESSEN- 
TIALS M. PiPEBiTEDis, L. From the fresh 
flowering herb of Mentha piperita. , or garden 
peppermint. Nearly colourless, or at most a 
very pale greenish-yellow; powerfully odorous ; 
tastes pungent, at the same time imparting a 
'sensation of coldness to the tongue and palate* 
Boils at 365° Fahr. Sp. gr. *902 to *905* 
Prod. Fresh flowering herb, *25$ to *4$; 
dried do., 1$ to 1*25$ (fully). In a warm dry 
season, 5 lb. of the fresh flowering herb yield 1 
oz. of oil ; in a wet and unfavorable one, 11 lb. 
yield barely the same quantity. 

Pur . The oil of commerce usually contains 
fully a third part of rectified spirit, and is also 
frequently adulterated with the oils of rose- 
mary, spearmint, and turpentine. When pure 
— -1. It is soluble in its own weight of rectified 
spirit.— -2. Mixed with l-4th itsvolume of nitric 
acid, a rich purple-red colour is developed*—?. 
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Chromate o£ potash, in solution, turns it of a 
deep reddish-brown colour, and converts it 
into a soft coagulum, which assumes a flaky 
xorm when divided with a glass rod, whilst the 
solution of the salt loses its yellow colour or 
becomes greenish-yellow.-- 4 With iodine it 
xorms a homogeneous mass, without fulmina- 
tion. If it explodes with iodine, it contains 
turpentine. The yellowish, resinous oil, sold 
under the name of £ American 3 or c crude oil 
of peppermint , 3 consists chiefly of oil of tur- 
pentine, and on evaporation leaves a residuum 
ox pine resin. 

Obs. English oil of peppermint is the best, a 
tact clearly shown by its price in the market 
being so greatly above that of the imported 
™_* oil distilled at Mitcham, in Surrey 
(Mitcham oil of peppermint), is the most 
esteemed. . It has usually a very pale greenish 
colour, which is often imitated by steeping a 
nfi ? r ^ wo ^ 1 ’ een mint or parsely in the oil. 
Old dark-coloured oils are commonly bleached 
by exposure to the light, to the destruction of 
a portion of their other properties. 

Oil of peppermint is stimulant, antispas- 
modic, and carminative, and lias always been a 
lavourite remedy in flatulence, nausea, vomit- 
ing, loss of appetite, cramp of the stomach, 
colic, griping pains, diarrhoea, the early stage 
or cholera, &c. — Dose. 1 to 3 drops, on sugar. 

Petroleum. See Naphtha, Oils 
(M ineral), Peteoleum, &c. 

Oil of Pim'ento. Syn. Oil op allspice ; 
Oleum pimento (B. P., Ph. L. E. & D\ L. 
from the bruised fruit of JEugenia pimenta, 
allspice, or Jamaica pepper. Pale yellow, 
growing reddish-brown by age ; odour, a com- 
bination of cloves and cassia ; taste, pungent. 
Sp. gr. 1*021. JProd. 5$ to 8 $. 

Ohs. Oil of pimento contains two oils similar 
to those found in clove oil. When pure, nitric 
acid turns it red, with active effervescence 
and the assumption of a rusty brown colour. 
It combines with the salifiable bases in a 
nearly similar manner to oil of cloves. It is 
much used in perfumery, especially in hair 
cosmetics. 

Oil of Pimpernel. Syn. Oleum pimpinelue, 
L. Prom the root of Sanguisorba officinalis, or 
pimpernel. Blue ; carminative. 

Oil, Pind-ap'ple. This artificial essential oil 
dates its commercial importance from the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. It is essentially' 
butyric etber, and may be regarded as simply 
the crude form of that substance. On the 
large scale, it is prepared by saponifying butter 
or crude butyric acid with a strong lye of 
caustic potassa, and dissolving the resulting 
soap in the smallest possible quantity of bot 
alcohol 5 to the solution is added a mixture of 
alcohol and oil of vitriol in excess, and the 
whole is then submitted to distillation as long 
as the product has an aromatic fruity ododr ; 
the product is rectified from dried chloride of 
calcium and a little litharge. Dissolved in rec- 
tiibd spirit, it is much used as a flavouring 


substance by confectioners and liquoristes. See 
Ethee (Butyric) and Essence op Pine- 
apple, &e. 

Oil of Potato Spirit. See Amyl (Hydrate of) 
and Fusel Oil. 

Oil of Ravensa'ra. Syn. Oleum baven- 
SAB2E, L. From the roots of Havens or a aro- 
metica.' Chiefly nsed to adulterate oil of cloves, 
which it somewhat resembles. 

Oil of Rho'dium. Syn. Oleum eholii, L. 
Said to be derived from the wood of species of 
Rhodoriza. Very fluid and limpid ; pale yel- 
low ; soon darkens by age and exposure ; tastes 
hitter and aromatic i has a modified odour of 
roses. . Chiefly used as a substitute for otto of 
roses in cheap perfumery, and to adulterate it. 
Oil of sandal-wood is frequently sold for it. 
ProcJ. 1$ to 16$. See Oil op Boses (below). 

Oil of Bosses. Syn. Oleum eose, L. Prep. 
1* From the petals of Rosa sempervirens 
(Linn.), or the musk rose, as oil of cloves, 
observing to keep the water in the worm-tub 
at 85° Fahr., and afterwards subjecting tbc 
water in the receiver to refrigeration. Re- 
sembles otto of roses, of which it is merely a 
variety. Prod. ^ to & of 1 $. 

2. (Attae op eoses, Otto op e. ; Oleum 
EOSJE — Ph. E.) From the petals of Rosa cenii - 
folia and Rosa sempervirens (damask and musk 
rose), principally the first, by saturating the 
water, by returning it repeatedly on fresh 
flowers, and then exposing it to a low tem- 
perature. In the East Indies it is obtained by 
stratifying gingilly seeds in alternate layers 
with rose* petals, for some days, and repeating 
the arrangement with fresh roses till the seeds 
are saturated, when the oil is expressed and 
distilled along with water. In the neighbour- 
hood of Mecca the rose leaves are lacerated 
in salt-and-water for 2 or 3 days, and then 
distilled, the water being received in separate 
receivers at different parts of the process. 
The water is afterwards exposed in porous 
earthenware vessels, tied over with linen, in 
trenches dug in the earth, and over which 
moistened straw is thrown, when in a short 
time the otto separates and floats on the 
surface. 

Prop., §e. Colourless, or nearly so ; odour 
intense, penetrating, and diffusive, and in a 
concentrated state far from pleasant, but when 
' dilute very agreeable ; taste, bland and sweet- 
ish ; when pure, it congeals at 80°, and doss 
not remelt until heated to fully 85° Fair, j 
1000 parts of alcohol of *806 dissolve o*§y 7 
parts of otto at 57° Fahr., and only 33 parts 
at 72°. Sp. gr. *832 at 90°, to water 1*000 at 
60° Fahr. Prod. 100 lbs. of roses yield 2 to 3 dr. 

Pur. Otto of roses is frequently adulterated 
with the oils of rhodium, sandal-wood, and 
geranium, and with camphor ; and occasionally , 
with spermaceti, to give the spurious com- 
pound the usual crystalline appearance. The 
following are reliable tests : — L Bore otto has 
j a bland, sweet taste ; if it is bitter, it contains 
oil of rk&flum or sandal-wood; if it is pun- 
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gent, or ‘ bites J the palate, it contains either 
oil of geranium or camphor, ancl probably 
both ; if it imparts an unctuous sensation, it 
contains spermaceti. — 2. Exposed for some 
hours to the fumes of a small quantity of 
iodide under a bell-glass in the cold, pure otto 
remains white, and continues so when exposed 
to the air ; an adulterated sample, on the con- 
trary, becomes yellow or brown^ and after- 
wards, on exposure to the air, continues to 
darken in colour, until it becomes of a deep 
brown, or even perfectly black, according to 
the quantity of foreign oil present. A single 
drop may be thus tested. — 3. (Guibourt.) One 
or two drops of the suspected oil are put into 
a watch-glass ; the same number of drops of 
concentrated sulphuric acid are added, and 
the two fluids are mixed *ith a glass-rod. All 
the oils are rendered more or less brown by 
this proceeding; but, otto of roses retains the 
purity of its odour — oil of geranium acquires a 
strong and disagreeable odour, which is per- 
fectly characteristic — the odour of the oil of 
rhodium is increased, and becomes somewhat 
unctuous, and, in general, it acquires an odour 
distinctly like that of cubebs. 

Oil of Rose'mary. Syn. Rosmabini oleum 
(B. P.), Oleum anthos, 0. borismakini, 0. 
BGSMARINX (Ph. L. E. & D.), 0. RORISMARINI 
ESSENTIAL®, L. From the flowering tops of 
Rosmarinus officinalis. In the Ph. L., English 
oil of rosemary (o. rosmabini, Anglicum) is 
oi’dered, as it is superior to that from abroad. 
Colourless ; strongly fragrant, but scarcely 
agreeable unless compounded ; carminative and 
stimulant. Boils at 365° Fahr. Sp. gr. *910 ,* i 
recent, *897 ; rectified, '8887. Prod, f to U 
(nearly). 

. & UT *> It 5s frequently adulterated with 
oil of turpentine. When pure, it dissolves in 
all proportions in spirit of *830, By age it 
deposits a crystalline stearoptene, and acquires 
a terebinthinate odour. It is chiefly used as a 
stimulant in liniments, hair oil, pomatums, 
&c. 

Oil of Rose'wort. Syn. Oil op bcse-root ; 
Oleum rhodiol®, L. From the roots of 
Pho dicta rosea. Yellowish ; odour resembles 
that of oil of rhodium, for 'which it is often 
sold, as well as the distilled water for rose 
water, If lb. yields about 1 dr. 

Oil of Ruo. Syn. But® oleum (B. P.), 
Oleum but® (Ph. L. & E.), L. The “oif 
distilled from the fresh herb of Rut a grave- 
olen$p (B. P.), or common, rue. Pale yellow, 
turning brown by age, and depositing a brown- 
ish, resinous sediment ; congeals at about 40° 
Fahr.; acrid, bitter; odour that of the plant; 
stimulant, antispasmodic, and emmenagogue, 
Sp. gr. *909 to *911. Prod. \ to l£ (nearly). 
According to Raybaud, the recent dried seeds 
yield fully four times as much oil as the flower- 
ing herb. 

iW. Nearly always adulterated, When 
pure L It forms a clear solution with rec- 
tilled spirit, — 2. It does not form a camphor I 


with gaseous hydrochloric acid. — 3. Iodine 
dissolves in it slowly, without any apparent 
reaction, beyond a darkening and a slight in- 
crease of viscidity. — 4. It is unaffected by a 
solution of chromate of potassa. — 5. Nitric 
acid very slowly changes it into a greenish- 
yellow liquid balsam. — 6. If it forms a reddish- 
brown solution with liquor of potassa and a 
still darker one with oil of vitriol, or if it ful- 
minates with iodine, it is adulterated with the 
oil of some labiate plant. — 7. It is more soluble 
in both rectified spirit and water than any of 
the oils used to adulterate it. 

Oil of Safffren, Syn. Oleum ceooi, L; 
From the pistils of Crocus sativus (saffron). 
Yellow ; heavier than water ; acrid, pungent, 
and narcotic ; decomposed by exposure to light 
and age, with the formation of a white solid 
matter, which is lighter than water. 

Oil of Sage. Syn. Oleum salvi®, L. From 
the herbaceous' portion of Salvia officinalis , or 
common sage. 

Oil of San/dal-wood. Syn. Oleum santali, 
0. s. albi, L. From the wood of Santalum 
album , or sandal-tree, and preferably from that 
of Malabar. It has an odour somewhat re- 
sembling that of oil of rhodium, for which it 
is commonly used; also used to adulterate 
otto of roses. Prod. 9 lbs. yield 1 oz,; 100 lbs. 
yield 5 oz. (Raybaud). 

Oil of Sarsaparilla. Syn. Oleum saez®, 
L. From the root bark, distilled along with 
salt-and-water. Acrid ; odour and flavour same 
as the root. 

Oil of Sas'safras. Syn. Volatile oil oe s.; 
Oleum sassaebas (Ph. E.), 0. lauei s., 0, 
8. oeeicinalis, L. From bruised sassafras 
chips, the sliced root of Sassafras officinale, as 
oil of cloves. Pale yellow ; highly odorous ; 
hot, pungent, rubefacient, and stimulant ; re- 
puted alterative, sudorific, and diuretic, and, 
as such, occasionally given in rheumatism, cu- 
taneous affections, &e. Sp. gr. 1*094 to 1*096. 
Prod. If to 2{~ (fully). 

Pur., Sfo. — 1, If the density is lower than 
1*094, it is adulterated.— 2. Nitric acid acts 
on this oil, at first slowly, merely turning it of 
an orange-red, hut afterwards with violence, 
and a reddish-brown resin is formed. — 3. Mixed 
with about one half its weight of sulphuric 
acid, a green colour is at first developed, which, 
by heat, is changed to a blood-red. A large 
quantity of sulphuric acid acts at once vio- 
lently, white fumes are given off, and mere 
charcoal is left. — 4. With iodine it forms a 
permanently clear solution, or at least one that 
remains so for some time. — 5. By agitation 
with water, it separates into two oils-— one 
lighter, the other heavier, than that fluid. 

Oil of Sav'ine. Syn. Oleum Sabin® (B. P.), 
Oleum junipeei sabin®, O. sabin® (Ph. E. 
&D.), L. From the fresh tops or leaves of 
Jwni'perus sabina, or common savin. Pale 
yellow; limpid; acrid, pungent, and stimu- 
lant. It possesses the general properties of 
the plant in a highly exalted degree. Sp. gr, 
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*915. Prod, Fresh herb, 1*25 to 1*5$ ; dried 
do. (recent), 2| to 3$. Pose . 2 to 6 drops ; as 
an anthelmintic, diaphoretic, and emmena- 
gogue. Its use must be carefully avoided 
during pregnancy or disease of the abdominal 
viscera. 

Pur., Sfc, It is less frequently adulterated 
than the other volatile oils. Its high sp. gr. 
and free solubility in rectified spirit offer the 
means of detecting the presence of either oil 
of turpentine or alcohol, the substances occa- 
sionally added to it. A mixture of equal parts 
of oil of savin and oil of vitriol^ by distillation 
from milk of lime, furnishes an oil apparently 
identical with oil of thyme. (Winckler.) 

Oil of Sen'na. Syn. Oletjm senioe vola- 
tile, L. Possesses the nauseous odour and 
flavour of the leaves, and, as well as the dis- 
tilled water, is purgative. 

Oil of Spear'mint. Syn. English oil oe 
spearmint (B. P.), Oil op mint, Oil op 

GBEEN M. ; MENTHiE VIRIDIS OLEUM (B. P.) ; 

Oleum menth.® viridis (Ph. L. E. & D.), 

0. M. SATIVJE, 0. ESSENTIALE MENTH2E S., L. 
From the fresh flowering herb of Mentha 
viridis (Linn.), or garden or spearmint. Pale 
yellow ; reddened by age ; odour and general 
properties resemble those of oil of peppermint, 
but it is less grateful. It boils at 320° Fahr. 
Sp. gr. *915 (*939 4, Brande). Prod . *2$ to *25$. 
Its common adulterants are alcohol and oil of 
turpentine. 

Oil of Spike (True). Syn. Foreign oil op 
LAVENDER; OLEUM SPICJE, 0. S. VERUM, 0. 
STJECHADIS, 0. LAVANDUL2E S., L. ; HUILE 
D* aspic, Fr. Chiefly from Lavandula spiea 
and L, Stadias, or French and Alpine laven- 
ders. It differs from English oil of lavender 
by its darker green colour and inferior odour. 
From France. Used by artists to mix their 
colours in, and to make varnishes. Oil of tur- 
pentine scented with lavender is commonly 
sold for it. Prod. From L. spiea, (fresh), $ to 
1|$ ; L. Stadias (dried), f to 1$ (fully). 

Oil of Spike'nard. Syn. Oleum nardi, L. 
The precious oil mentioned under this name in 
Scripture is supposed to have been derived 
from Andropogon Iwaraneusa. The commer- 
cial oil of geranium (see above) is also called by 
this name. 

Oil of Spring Grass. Syn. Oleum anthox- 
ANTHI odorati, L. From Anthoxanthum odo- 
raium, or sweet-scented vernal grass. It is 
this oil gives the very agreeable odour to new 
hay. 

Oil of Star-an'ise. Syn. Badian oil ; Oleum 
Badiani, O. anisi stellati, L. From the 
capsules of Illicium anisaium, or star-anise. It 
continues liquid at 35|° Fahr. This, and its 
weaker reaction with iodine, distinguish it 
from the preceding compound, which it is 
commonly used to adulterate. Prod. 2$ (f u%). 

Oil of Sweet Fen'nel. See Oil op Fennel. 

031 of Sweet Flag. *Syn. Oleum acori, O. 
A. aromatica, L. From the rhizomes or 
roots of Acorns Calamus (Linn.), or met flag* 


Yellow; agreeably fragrant. Used to scent 
snuff, aromatic vinegar, &c. Prod. Fresh 
rhizomes, | to 1$; dried (recent), 1 to 1*25°. 

Oil of Tan'sy. Syn. Oleum tanaceti, L. 
From the flowering herb of Tanacetum vul- 
gar e (Linn.), or tansy. Pale greenish-yellow ; 
very odorous; hitter; aromatic. Sp.gr. *946 
to *950. Prod. Fresh, *25 to 5$; dried (re- 
cent), ^ to 1% (fully). 

Oil of Thyme. Syn. Oleum thymi; Oil 
op origanum. Oleum origani (of the shops). 
From the flowering herb of Thymus vulgaris 
(Linn.), or garden thyme. Nearly colourless; 
the imported oil has a reddish colour, which it 
loses by rectification; very fragrant; acrid, 
hot tasted, stimulant, and rubefacient; boils 
at 354° Fahr. Sp. gr. *867 to *875. Prod. 
*5$ to *75 j~. 

Ols. This is the dark-coloured f oil OP ori- 
ganum 5 of the shops. It is frequently adul- 
terated with oil of turpentine. It is occa- 
sionally used in toothache and in stimulating 
liniments; but its chief consumption is in 
perfumery, more particularly for hair-oils, 
pomatums, and hair-washes, as it is reputed to 
make the hair grow and to prevent baldness. 

Oil of Tobac'co (Volatile). From the leaves 
of Nicotiana tabuenm (Linn.), or the tobacco 
plant. Concrete. 

Oil of Turpentine. Syn. Spirit op t., 
Essence op t.. Turps, Camphene, Cam- 
PHINE,* TeREBINTHINJS OLEUM (B. P.), SPI- 
RITUS TEREBINTHINiE, ESSENTIA T., OLEUM 
TEREBINTJTINiE (Ph. L. & D.), 0. T. PURIPIOA- 
tum (Ph. E.), L. the oil of turpentine of 
commerce is obtained by distilling strained 
American turpentine along with water. The 
r^iduum in the still is * resin * or * rosin/ 
The product in oil varies from 14$** to 16$. 
The Colleges order it to he rectified before 
being employed for medicinal purposes. This 
is effected by re-distilling it along with 3 or 
4 times its volume of water, observing not to 
draw over quite the whole. The portion re- 
maining in the retort (balsam of turpentine) 
is viscid and resinous. A better plan is to 
well agitate it with an equal measure of 
solution of potassa or milk of lime before recti- 
fying it. This is the plan adopted for the 
camphine used for lamps. By agitating crude 
oil of turpentine with about 5$ of sulphuric 
-acid, diluted with twice its weight of water, 
and after repose and decantation rectifying 34 
from 5 or 6 times its volume of the strongest 
lime water, a very^pure and nearly scentless 
oil may be obtained. Dr. Nimmo recoimfoends 
oil of turpentine to be purified by agitation 
with -|th part of rectified spirit, after repose to 
decant the spirit, and to repeal the process 3 
or 4 times. The product retains, however, 
fully $th part of spirit in solution, and hence 
this method is objectionable^ except for medi- 
cinal purposes, for which, according to Dr. 
Garrod, it is better than the oil purified by 
rectification. The sweet spirits of turpentine 
(SPXRITUSsTEREBINTHINJB DU&CIS), vended of 
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late years in tlie shops, is simply the common 
^ oil which has been agitated with, and rectified 
from, somewhat dilute sulphuric acid. 

Prop. Pure oil of turpentine is colourless ; 
limpid ; very mobile; neutral to test-paper; 
has an odour neither powerful nor disagreeable 
when recently prepared, but becoming so by 
exposure to the air; dissolves $th part of 
alcohol of *830 ; is soluble in 6 p£rts of ether 
and in 7# parts of rectified spirit ; hot strong 
alcohol dissolves it freely, but the greater part 
separates in globules as the liquid cools. Oil 
of vitriol chars it, and strong nitric acid 
attacks it violently, even with flame. It con- 
geals at 14°, and boils at 312° Fahr. Sp. gr. 
'867 ; that of the oil of the shops varies from 
*872 to *878. It possesses a very high refrac- 
tive power. At 7 2° it absorbs 163 times its 
volume of hydrochloric-acid gas (if kept cool), 
and in 24 hours from 26$ to 47$ of crystals 
(Kind’s camphob) separate. These have a 
camphoraceous odour, and, after being washed 
with water, and sublimed along with some 
dry chalk, lime, or charcoal, assume the form 
of a white, translucent, flexible, crystalline 
mass, which is volatile, soluble in alcohol, and 
possesses a considerable resemblance to cam- 
phor. A nearly similar substance is produced 
by the action of oxygen gas on oil of turpen- 
tine. 

Uses, Sfc. Oil of turpentine is extensively 
used in the manufacture of varnishes and 
paints. Under the name of * camphine/ it is 
occasionally employed for burning in lamps. 
For the last purpose it must be newly rectified 
and preserved from the air. By exposure, it 
rapidly absorbs oxygen, resin is formed, its 
density increases, and it gives a dull fuliginous 
flame. Tn medicine, it is employed as a dia- 
phoretic, stimulant, vermifuge, &c. — Dose. 6 
to 30 or 40 drops ; in rheumatism, hemicrania, 
&c., X fl. dr. every four hours, in combination 
with hark or capsicum ; in tape-worm, 3 fl. dr. 
to 1 A. 025., either alone or combined with a 
little syrup of orange peel, every 8 hours, 
until the worm is expelled. The common 
symptoms of large doses of this oil are dizziness 
and a species of temporaryfintoxication, and 
occasionally nausea and sickness, which sub- 
side after two or three alvine evacuations, 
leaving no other effect, when the oil is pure, 
than a certain degree of languor for a few' 
hours. In tape- worm, a little castor-oil may 
be advantageously combined with the second ! 
and subsequent doses. Oif of turpentine im- 
parts a violent odour to the urine. To prevent 
loss by evaporation and resinification, this oil 
should he kept in tin cans or glass bottles. 
For store vessels, closely covered tin cisterns 
are the "best. To prevent accidents, it is 
proper to caution the operator of the extremely 
penetrating and inflammable nature of the 
Vapour of this oil, even in the cold. During 

« sss of its distillation, without the 
precautions are taken, an explosion is 
evitable. 

- < ’’ 


Oil of Vale"rian, Syn. Oleum valeeia m 
(Ph. Bor.), L. From the root of Valeriana 
officinalis (Linn.), or wild valerian. Yellow- 
ish ; viscid ; lighter than water ; smells 
strongly of the plant. By exposure to the 
air, it is partly converted into valerianic 
acid, and more readily so under the influence 
of an alkali. In its usual form it consists of 
valerol, a neutral oily body ; borneene, a vola- 
tile liquid hydrocarbon; and valerianic acid. 
It is powerfully antispasmodic, emmenagogue, 
tonic, and stimulant, and, in large doses, nar- 
cotic. — Dose. | to 6 drops ; in epilepsy, hys- 
teria, hemi’crania, hypochondriasis, low fevers, 
&c. Prod. 1$ to 2$ (nearly). 

Oil of Ver'bena, Syn. Oleum veebenje, L. 
From the fresh flowering herb of Verbena odo- 
rata. Prod. *2$ to *5$. The * oil op veb- 
beeta 5 of the shops is imported from India, 
and is obtained from Andropogon citvatim. 
See Oil op Lemon G-eass. 

Oil of Wine. Syn. Heavy oil op wine, 
Ethebeal oil, Oily etheeeal liquoe. Sul- 
phate OP ETHEE AND ETHEBQLE * OLEUM 
A2IHEBEUM (Ph. L.), OLEUM VINI, LlQUOB 
jetheeeus oleosus, L. This is an artificial 
production which, for convenience, may he in- 
cluded under this head. 

1. (Ph. L.) Bectified spirit, 2 pints, and 
sulphuric acid, 36 fl. oz., are cautiously mixed 
together in a glass retort, and submitted to 
distillation until a black froth appears, when 
the retort is immediately removed from the 
fire (sand heat); the lighter, supernatant 
liquor is next separated from the fluid in the 
receiver, and exposed to the air for 24 hours; 
it is then agitated with a mixture of solution 
of potassa and water, of each, 1 fl. oz., or q. s., 
and, when sufficiently washed, is, lastly, sepa- 
rated front, the aqueous liquid from which it 
has subsided. The formula of the Ph. L. 1836 
is nearly similar. 

2. (Ph. D.) Bectified spirit and oil of vitriol 
(commercial), of each, 1$ pint; as the last,, 
employing a Liebig’s condenser, and a capsule 
for the exposure to the air; the oil is then 
transferred to a moistened paper filter, and 
washed with a little cold water, to remove any 
adhering acid. 

3. (Ph. D. 1826.) From the residuum in the 
retort after the process of preparing ether, dis- 
tilled to one half, by a moderate heat, and the 
oil treated as before. 

4 4. From rectified spirit (sp. gr. *833), 2 parts ; 
oil of vitriol, 5 parts ; mix and distil, as before ; 
wash the product with distilled water, and free 
it from adhering water and undecomposed 
alcohol by exposure in the vacuum of an air- 
pump, between two open capsules, the one con- 
taining fragments of solid potassa, and the 
other concentrated sulphuric acid. Pure. 

By distilling a mixture of ether , and 
oil of vitriol, and treating the product as 
before. 

6. By the destructive distillation of dry snl- 
phovinate of calcium ; the product is freed 
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from alcohol, &c.,by washing it. This process 
yield the largest product. 

Prop., fyc. An oily liquid, nearly colourless, 
neutral, with an aromatic taste, and an odour 
resembling that of oil of peppermint. It is 
insoluble in water, but freely soluble in both 
alcohol and ether; boiling water converts it 
into sulphovinic acid, and a volatile liquid called 
light or sweet oil of wine ; with an alkaline so- 
lution, this effect is produced with even greater 
facility. Sp. gr. 1*05 (Hennel & Ph. L.) ; 1*13 
(Seruflas). Boils at 540° Fabr. “ Dropped 
into water, it sinks, the form, of the globule 
being preserved.” (Ph. L.) JProd. 1*25 to 
1*5$ ; 33 lbs. of rectified spirit, and 64 lbs. of 
oil of vitriol, yield 17 oz. of this oil (Hennel). 

Uses. Oil of wine is reputed anodyne, but 
is only used in the preparation of other com- 
pounds. See Spirit op Ether (Compound), 
&c. . 

Oil of Wine (Light). Syn. Sweet oil op 
wise. See Etherin, Etherole, and above . 

Wood Oil (of India). Prom the Chloroxylon 
Swietenia (De Cand.), the tree which yields the 
satin-wood of the cabinet-makers. Another 
wood oil (GxjRJTTif balsam) is obtained by in- 
cision from various species of Dipteroearpus. 
This balsam yields about 38$ of a volatile oil 
by distillation, which in its general properties 
closely resembles oil op copaiba. (O'Shaugh- 
nessey.) 

Oil of Worm'seed. Syn. Oleum chenopodii 
(Ph, U. S.), L. Erom the seeds of Chenopo- 
dium anthelminticim , or Jerusalem oak (Ame- 
rican wormseed). Light yellow, or greenish; 
powerfully anthelmintic. Sp. gr. ‘908. — Dose. 
Eor an adult, 25 to 30 drops, in sugar, honey, 
or milk, night and morning, for 3 or 4 days, 
followed "by a good dose of castor oil, or some 
other suitable purgative. 

Oil of W orm/wood. Syn. Oleum absinthu, 
L. Erom the herbaceous portion of Artemi- 
sia Absinthium, or common wormwood ; green 
or brownish-green; odorous; acrid; bitter; 
stomachic. Sp. gr. *9703 (Brisson); *9720 
(Pereira); ‘9725 (Braude). Prod. Fresh herb 
(picked), £ to £ $; dry herb (a year old), £ $ 
(fully) ; do. (recent), £ to 1$ (fully). 

Pur. That of the shops is nearly always 
either adulterated or partly spoiled by age ; I 
hence the discrepancies in the densities given j 
for this oil by different authorities. A speci- r 
men of this oil distilled by Mr. Cooley from the 
green plant had the sp. gr. *9712; but after 
being kept for 12 months, it had increased to 
*9718. Nitric acid of 1*25 colours the pure oil 
first green, then blue, and, lastly, brown. The 
positive character of these reactions is in direct 
proportion to the purity and freshness of the 
sample. 

OILY EMBI/SION. See Lihotus (Emol- 
lient). 

OILY £THE"EEAL LIQ'TFQE, See Oil op 
WOT (above). 

ounn KENT. Syn. UhOTEKTUM, L. Any 
; soffv fatty substance, applied to the skin by 


inunction. The term is now commonly re- v 
stricted to those which are employed in me- 
dicine. 

Ointments (unguenta) differ from c cerates’ 
chiefly in their consistence, and in was not 
being a constant or essential constituent; and 
they are made and used in a nearly similar man- 
ner to that class of preparations. Their proper 
degree of solidity is that of good butter, at the 
ordinary temperature of the atmosphere. "When 
the active ingredients are pulverulent sub- 
stances, nothing can be more suitable to form 
the body of the ointment than good fresh lard, 
free from salt ; but when they are fluid or semi- 
fluid, prepared suet, or a mixture of suet and 
lard, will be necessary to give a due consistence 
to tbe compound. In some instances wax is or- 
dered for this purpose. Another excellent 1 ve- 
hicle* for the more active ingredients is a simple 
ointment, formed by melting together 1 part of 
pure white wax with about 4 parts of olive oil. 
The use of the last excludes the possibility of 
the irritation sometimes occasioned by the ac- 
cession of rancidity, when inferior lard is em- 
ployed. In a few cases butter is employed to 
form the body of the ointment. 

Some ointments are made from recent vege- 
table substances by infusion or eoction, in the 
manner adopted for medicated oils. See Oils, 
Medicated. 

The precautions to he used in the choice of 
lard are noticed in the article devoted to this 
substance. Lard is included in the Materia 
Medica of the London College. In the last Ph. 
D. lard for medicinal use (adeps stjilltjs pra- 
parattxs — Ph. D.) is ordered to be prepared by 
melting it in twice its weight of boiling water, 
stirring it constantly for some time, then set- 
ting the mixture aside to cool; anti, lastly, 
separating the fat when it has solidified. 

Ointments ate best preserved by keeping 
them in salt-glazed earthen or stoneware jars, 
covered with tin foil, in a cool situation. 

The accession of rancidity in ointments and 
other unctuous preparations may be greatly 
retarded, if not wholly prevented, by previously 
dissolving in tbe fat about 2$ of gmn-benzoin, 
in fine powder, or rather less quantity of ben- 
zoic acid, by the aid of heat. This addition 
renders the ointment peculiarly soothing to 
irritable or highly sensitive skins. Poplar buds 
act in a similar manner. , p 

The formulae for all the more useful and 
generally employed, ointments are given below. 
Those not included in the list may be prepared 
of the proper strength for all ordinary purposes, 
by combining about 12 to 15 times the medium 
dose of the particular medicinal with I oz. of 
lard or simple ointment. For substance® Which 
possess little activity, £ tol dr. per oz^or even 
more, may be taken, See Cerate, Fat, &c. 

Ointment of Ac'etate of Lead. Syn. UiretTBN- 
TTTM PLHMBI ACETATIS (B. P., Ph.E.& D,), L. 
Prep. 1. (Ph. E.) Acetate of lead, in fine pow- 
der, 1 oz. ; simple ointment* 20 oz. ; mix them 
thoroughly (by trituration). 
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2. (Ph. D.) Ointment of white wax, lib.; 
melt by a gentle beat, then add, gradually, of 
acetate of lead, in very fine powder, 1 02 ., and 
stir the mixture until it concretes. 

3. (B. P.) Acetate of lead, in fine powder, 
3 2 grs.; benzoated lard, 1 oz.; mix. 

Obs. A useful, cooling, astringent, and desic- 
cative ointment. Por the formula of Ph. L., 
see Cerate. ^ 

Ointment, Ace'tic. See Vinegar Ointment. 
Ointment of Ac'onite. Syn. Ungeentem 
aconiti, L. Prep. 1. (Dr. Turnbull.) Al- 
coholic extract of aconite, 1 part ; lard, 2 parts ,* 
carefully triturated together. In neuralgia, &c. 

2. (Ammoniated; Ungeentem- aconiti 
AMMpNiATEM — Turnbull.) Ammoniated ex- 
tract of aconite, 1 part; lard, 3 parts. In 
neuralgia, paralysis, old rheumatic affections, 
&c. The use of the above preparations of 
aconite requires the greatest caution. They 
are intended as substitutes for ointment oe 
aconitine, a still more dangerous prepara- 
tion. 

Ointment of Aconitine. Syn. Ungeentem 
aconitine, L. Prep. 1. (Dr. Garrod.) 
Pure aconitine, 1 gr. ; lard, 1 dr. ; mix by care- 
ful trituration. 

2. (Dr. Turnbull.) Aconitine, 2 grs. ; recti- 
fied spirit, 6 or 7 drops; triturate together, 
then add of lard, 1 dr., and mix well. 

. 3. (B. P.) Aconitia (aconitine), 8 grs. ; rec- 
tified spirit, | dr. ; dissolve and add lard, 1 oz. ; 
mix. 

Use, fyc. As a topical benumber in neuralgic 
affections* rheumatic pains, &c. Its application 
generally occasions considerable tingling, and 
sometimes redness of the part to which it is 
applied, followed by temporary loss of sensa- 
tion in the skin and the cessation of the pain.' 
Por slight cases Dr. Paris formerly employed 
only 1 gr. to the oz. Owing €b the intensely 
poisonous nature of aconitine, this ointment 
must be both prepared and used with great 
caution, and must never he applied to an 
abraded surface. It is seldom employed, owing 
to its extreme costliness. See Aconitine, and 
above. 

Ointment, Ague. Sec An^e-periodic Oint- 
ment. 1 

Ointment, Albinolo's. See Patent medi- 
cines. 

Ointment, Alkaline. Syn. Ungeentem al-* 
£adinem, L. Prep. 1. (Biett.) Carbonate 
of soda, 2 drs. ; fresh-slaked lime, 1 dr. ; pow- 
dered opium, 2 grs. ; lard, £ oz. ; mix by tritu- 
ration. In prurigo, ringworm, and some other 
entaneons affections. 

2. (Cazenave.) Carbonate of potassa, 1 dr. ; 
lard, 1 oz. In psoriasis, lepra, and scorbutic 
eruptions. 

3. (Devergie.) — a. Prom carbonate (not ses- 
quicarbonate) of soda, 10 to 15 grs. ; lard, 1 oz. 
In lichen. 

b. Prom carbonate of soda, 20 to 30 grs.; 
lard, I oz. In ichthyosis, lepra, psoriasis, and 
some other scaly skin diseases. 


c . Prom carbonate of soda, to 1 dr. ; lard, 
1 oz. In porrigo favosa, especially when occur- 
ring in adults. 

4. (Soubeiran.) Carbonate of soda, 1 to 2 
drs. ; wine of opium, 1 fi. dr. ; lard, 1 oz. In 
any of the above affections, when there is much 
pain or irritation. 

Obs. Carbonate of potassa is thought to be 
preferable to carbonate of soda, when the above 
affections occur in scorbutic habits. A little 
camphor is also occasionally added. 

Ointment of AX'xtm. Syn . Ungeentem ale- 
minis, L. Prep. 1. Alum, in very fine pow- 
der, 1 dr. ; lard, 1£ oz. In piles. 

2. To the last add of powdered opium, 7 grs, 
In piles, when there is much pain. See Ban- 
ner's Ointment. 

Ointment, Ammoni'acal. Syn. Ungeentem 

AMMONIAOALE, U. -AMMONI2E, L. ; LiPAROLE 
d'ammoniaqee, Pommade de Gondbet, Pr, 
Prep. 1. (P. Cod.) Suet and lard, of each, 
1 oz. ; melt in a strong wide-mouthed bottle, 
add of liquor of ammonia (sp. gr. *923), 2 oz., 
at once close the bottle, and agitate it until its 
contents concrete. As little heat as possible 
should be employed, to prevent unnecessary loss 
of ammonia. 

2. (Gondret.) Lard, 3 parts ; suet, 2 parts ; 
almond oil, 1 part ; strong solution of ammonia, 
6 parts ; mix, as before. Bubefacient, vesicant, 
and counter-irritant. Smeared over the skin 
and covered so as to prevent evaporation, it 
raises a blister in 5 or 6 minutes. Its general 
effects and uses are similar to those of com- 
pound liniment of ammonia. 

Ointment of Carbonate of Ammo"nia, Syn. 
Ungeentem ammonia carbona^is, U. a. 
SESQEICARBONATIS, L. Prep. From carbo- 
bonate of ammoijia, 1 dr.; lard, 9 drs. An 
excellent application to painful joints, indolent 
tumours, scrofulous sores, &c. 

Ointment of Ammo'niated Mercury. Syn . 
Ungeentem hndrargtri ammoniati (B. P,). 
Ammoniated mercury, 62 grs.; simple oint- 
ment, 1 oz., mix. See next preparation. 

Ointment of Ammo^nio -chloride of Mercury, 
Syn. White precipitate ointment; Un- 
geentem HYDRARGNBI AMMONIO-CHLORIDI 
(Ph. L.), U. H. PRECIPITATI ALBI, U. PRE- 
CIP. A. (Ph. E.), U. H. SEBMERIATIS AMMO- 
NIATI (Ph. D, 1826), L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) 
Ammonio-chloride of mercury, 2 drs.; lard, 
3 oz. ; triturate together. 

2. (Ph, E.) As the last, hut employing 
heat. 

Uses, Sfc. Alterative; detergent; stimu- 
lant. In itch, scald-head, and various other 
skin diseases; in inflammation of the eyes; 
as an application to scrofulous and cancerous 
tumours ; to destroy vermin on the body, &c. 
It “may be safely used” (in small quantities) 

“ on infants.” (A. T. Thomson.) 

Ointment, An/'glo-Saxon. Prep. Beat olive 
oil, 1 pint, and bees' wax, \ lb., until the mix- 
ture acquires a reddish-brown colour; then 
add red lead (levigated)* £ lb** and continue 
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the heat, with constant stirring; when the 
union appears complete, add of amber and 
burnt alum, of each, in fine powder, f oz. ; 
lastly, when considerably cooled, add of pow- 
dered camphor, 3 drs. As a dressing to foul 
ulcers. 

Ointment, An'odyne, See Ointment op 
Opium, Hemlock, &c. 

Ointment of An'thracoka'li. Syn. Pommade 
EE anthracokali, Fr. Prep. (Dr. Polya.) 
Anthracokali, in very fine powder, 1 part ; 
lard, 30 parts. See Anthracokali. 

Ointment, Antiherpet'ic. Syn. Unguentum 
antiherpetioum, L. Prep." 1. (Alibert.) 
Red sulphide of mercury, 3 drs.; powdered 
camphor, 1 dr. ; lard, 3 oz. 

2. (Chevallier.) ‘Subsulphate of mercury 3 
(Turpeth mineral), 2 drs. ; chloride of lime, 3 
drs. ; almond oil, 6 drs. ; lard, 2 oz. In herpes 
or tetters. 

Ointment, Antimo'nial. See Ointment oe 
POTASSIO-TARTRATE OF ANTIMONY. 

Ointment, Antiperiodlc. Syn. Ague oint- 
ment ; Unguentum antiperiodicum, IT. 
febrifugum, L. Prep. 1. Disulphate of 
quinine, 1| dr. ; saccharine carbonate of iron, 
1 dr.; oil of cajeput, 30 drops; fresh butter, 
1 oz. 

2. (Antonini.) Sulphate of quinine, 1 oz. ; 
rectified spirit and sulphuric acid, of each, q. s. 
lard, 4 oz. 

Uses, Sfc. About ~ oz. of either of the 
above to be rubbed on the vertebral regions 
once every 2 or 3 hours for 3 or 4 days, in 
intermittent fevers, more especially in those 
accompanied by vomiting; or, into the epi- 
gastrium, in cholera, diarrhoea, or dysentery. 

Ointment, Aromat'ic. Syn. Balsamum 
STOMACHALE WaOKERI, UNGUENTUM ARO- 
MATICUM, L. Prep. (Ph. Austr. 1836.) 
Simple ointment, 2 1 lbs. ; yellow wax and oil 
of laurel, of each, 3 oz.; melt together, and, 
when considerably cooled, add of oils of juniper, 
mint, lavender, and rosemary, of each, 2 drs. 
Anodyne, balsamic, and stimulant. 

Ointment, Arsenical. Syn. Ointment of 

WHITE ARSENIC ; UNGUENTUM ARSENICALE, 
U. ARSENICI, U. ACIEI ARSENIOSI, L. Prep. 
1. Arsenions add (levigated), 3 grs. ; lard or 
simple ointment, I oz. In lepra, psoriasis, 
malignant whitlows, &c. 

2. (Hosp. F.) Levigated white arsenic, 15 
to 20 grs.; lard, 1 oz. As a dressing for can- 
cerous sores. 

3. (Soubeiran.) White arsenic, 1 dr. ; lard 
and spermaceti ointment, of each, 6 drs. In 
malignant cancer. The above must be care- 
fully prepared, and used with great caution. 
See Cerate. 

Ointment of Arse^niate of From Syn. TJn- 
GUENTUM FESRI ARSENIATIS, L. Prep. 1. 
(Carmichael.) Arseniate of iron, \ dr. ; phos- 
phate of iron, 2 drs. ; spermaceti ointment, 
Gdfs. 

’ *2.- (Dr. Pereira.) Arseniate of iron, \ dr,; 
lard>l$oz. In cancer 


Ointment, Astringent. Syn. Unguentum 
astringens, L. Prep. Triturate powdered 
catechu, 1£ dr., with boiling water, 2 fl. drs., 
add, gradually, of spermaceti ointment (melted), 
1£ oz., and continue the trituration until the 
mass concretes. An excellent dressing for ill- 
disposed sores and ulcers, especially during 
hot weather. See the several Leah Oint- 
ments, OiNdpiENT of Galls, &c. 

Ointment of Atro"pia. Syn. Unguentum 
atropi.® (B. P.), L. Prep . 1. Atropia, II* gr. ; 
simple ointment, 1 dr. ; mix by careful tritu- 
ration. 

2. (Dr. Brookes.) Atropia, 5 grs.; lard, 
3 drs.; otto of roses, 1 drop. In neuralgia, 
rheumatic pains, &c., when the affection is not 
deeply seated. 

3. (B. P.) Atropia, 8 grs.; rectified spirit, 
I dr. ; lard, 1 oz. ; dissolve the atropia in the 
spirit and mix with the lard. 

Ointment, Bailey's. See Itch Ointment. 

Oil of Bal'sam of Peru, Syn. Unguentum 
balsami Peruviani, L. Prep. I. Lard or 
spermaceti ointment, 1 oz.; balsam of Peru, 

1 dr. ; melt together by the heat of boiling 
water, stir for 5 or G minutes, allow it to settle, 
and pour off the clear portion. In chaps and 
abrasions. 

2. (Compound ; Ung. b. p. compositum— 
Copland.) Lard, 1 oz. ; white wax, oz.; 
balsam of Peru, 1 dr. ; melt as before, and 
when nearly cold, add of oil of lavender, 10 
or 12 drops. As the last, and to restore the 
hair. 

Ointment, Banyer's. Syn. Compound alum 

OINTMENT; UNGUENTUM ALUMINIS COMPO- 
SITUM, U. CALOMELANOS, U. BANYERI, L. 
Prep. From burnt alum and calomel, of each, 
if oz.; carbonate of lead or litharge (levi- 
gated), 2 oz.; Venice turpentine, f lb.; lard, 

2 lbs.; carefully triturated together. In milk- 
scald, porrigo, &c. 

Ointment of Bark. See Ointment of Cin- 
chona. 

Ointment, Basil'icon. Syn. Basilicon, 
Yellow b.; Unguentum basilicum; U. b. 
FLAYUM, L. Prep. (Ph. L. 1746.) Olive oil, 
16 fl. oz. ; yellow wax, yellow resin, and Bur- 
gundy pitch, of ekch, 1 lb, ; melt, remove the 
vessel from the fire, and stir in of common tur- 
pentine, 3 oz. This form is still occasionally 
employed in some shops, but is generally super- 
seded by the resin cerate and resin oint* 
ment of the Pharmacopoeias. A nearly similar 
preparation, under the name of * basilicon oint- 
ment/ is contained in the Ph, Bor. 1847. (See 
below.) 

Ointment, Basilicon (Black). See Ointment 
of Pitch. * 

Ointment, Basilicon (Green). Syn. Unguen- 
tum basilicum virile, L. Prep. (Ph. L. 
1746.) Prepared verdigris, 1 oz. ; yellow basi- 
licon, 8 oz. ; olive oil, 3 fl, oz. Detergent. 
Used to keep down fungous growths, to dress 
syphilitic ulcers, &c, , See CERATE and OINT- 
MENT of Verdigris. 
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Ointment, Bateman’s. See Itch Ointment. 

Ointment of Bay -leaves. See Laerel OINT- 
MENT, 

Ointment of Belladon'na. Syn. Ungeentem 
BELLADONNA (B. P., Ph. L.). Prep. 1. (Ph. 
L.). Extract of belladonna (deadly nightshade), 
1 dr. ; lard, 1 oz.; mix by trituration. 

2. (Soubeiran.) Presh belladonna leaves 
(bruised), 1 part ; lard, 2 parts ; dimmer toge- 
ther until the leaves become crisp, and, after 
digestion for a short time longer, drain with 
pressure. 

3. (B. P.). Extract of belladonna, 1; 
rubbed with a few drops of water, and mix 
with lard, 5|. 

Uses, Sfc. As a local anodyne, in painful and 
indolent tumours, nervous irritations, &c. 
Also as an application to the neck of the uterus 
in cases of rigidity. (Chaussier.) 

4. (Compound ; Ungeentem bell ad ohm 
compositem, L.) — a. (W. Cooley.) Compound 
iodine ointment, 7 drs.; extract of belladonna, 
1 dr. Powerfully discutient. A most excel- 
lent application to all glandular tumours and 
indurations, buboes, &c., which it is desirable 
to disperse instead of mature, more espe- 
cially when there is much pain. It is parti- 
cularly suitable to cases occurring on shipboard, 
and when its application (at least twice a day) 
is accompanied with the internal use of the 
mixture of iodine and gold (see Antisceoee- 
lotts Mixture), this treatment has . seldom 
failed, even when the parties were dieted 
chiefly on salt food. 

h. (Debreyne.) Extract of belladonna and 
lard, of each, 8 drs. ; powdered opium, ^ dr. 
As an external anodyne and benumber, more 
especially in neuralgia, painful cancerous -tu- 
mours, &c. A small piece is to be applied to 
the part, and the friction continued for 6 or 
8 minutes. The above preparations are use- 
less unless the extract employed is recent, and 
of good quality. 

Ointment of Bismuth. Syn. Ungeentem: 
BISMEthi, L. Prep. 1. Nitrate of bismuth 
C white bismuth’), 1 dr.; simple ointment, 
l oz. 

2. (Puller.) Nitrate of bipiuth, 1 dr. ; sper- 
maceti ointment, 19 drs. In itch, and some 
chronic cutaneous diseases. 

Ointment, Blist'ering. See Ointment oe 
Canthaeides, and Vesicants. • 

* Ointment, Blue. This is the vulgar name in 
England of mercurial ointment. On the Con- 
tinent, an ointment made* of smalts and Gou- 
lard water is commonly so called. 

Ointment of Bori'ax. Syn. Ungeentem 
BOBACis, L. Prep. Prom borax (in very fine 
powder), 1 dr.* simple ointment or lard, 7 drs. 
In excoriations, chaps, &c. 

Ointment of Bro'mide of Potassium. Syn. 
Ungeentem pqtassii bromidi, U. potass m 
hydeobromatis, L. Prep, (Magendie.) Bro- 
mide of potassium, | dr, ; lard, 1 oz. Resol- 
vent ; in bronchocele, scrofula, &c. 

Ointment of Bro'mine. Syn. Ungeentem 


erominii, U. b. COMEOSITTJM, L. Prep. (Ma- 
gendie.) Bromide of potassium, 20 grs. ; bro- 
mine, 6 to 12 drops ; lard, 1 oz. As the last, 
but more active. 

Ointment, Brown. Syn. French poor-man’s 

ERIEND; UNGEENTEM EESCEM, TJ. HYDRAR- 

gyri, P., L. Prep. (P. Cod.) Nitric oxide of 
mercury (levigated), •§• dr.; resin ointment, 
1 oz. In ophthalmia (cautiously), after the 
inflammatory stage is over ; as an application 
to sore legs, &c. 

Ointment of Cad'mium. Syn. Ungeentem 
cad Mil, IJ. C. $TJLPHATIS, L. Prep. (Radius.) 
Sulphate of cadmium, 1 to 2 grs. ; pure lard, 
1 dr.; carefully triturated together. In 
specks on the cornea. 

Ointment of Cala'mine. Syn. Ungeentem 
CALAMINA, U. LAPIS CALAMINAEIS, U. ZINCI 

carbonatis imperi, L. Prep. (Ph. D. 1826). 
Prepared calamine, 1 lb. ; ointment of yellow 
wax, 5 lbs. Desiccative and healing. This is 
the old Dublin form for Turner’s cerate. 

Ointment of Calomel. Syn. Ungeentem 
HYDRARGYRI STJBCHLOBIDI (B. P.), UNGGEN- 

tem calomelanos, U. hydrargyri chloeidi, 
L. Prep. 1. Prom calomel, 1 dr.; lard, or 
simple ointment, 1 oz. 

06s. “Were I required to name a local 
agent pre-eminently useful in skin diseases 
generally, I should fix on this. It is well de- 
serving a place in the Pharmacopoeia.” (Pe- 
reira.) Dr. Underwood uses elder-flower oint- 
ment as the vehicle. 

2. (Compound ; Ungeentem calomelanos 
composites! — D r. A. T. Thomson.) Calomel, 

1 dr. ; tar ointment, 4 drs. ; spermaceti oint- 
ment, 1 oz. 

3. (B. P.). Calomel, 1'; prepared lard, ; 
mix. In lepra. 

Ointment of Cam'phor. Syn. Ungeentem 
camphora, L. Prep. 1. Camphor, 1 to 

2 drs. ; lard, 1 oz. ; dissolve by a gentle heat 
and stir until the mass is nearly cold. Stimu- 
lant and anodyne ; in prurigo, psoriasis, &c. 

2. (Compound:) Prom powdered opium, 
i fir* ; powdered camphor, l£dr. ; lard, oz.; 
mix by trituration, As an anodyne friction 
in rheumatic pains, swelled joints, colic* 
&e. 

Ointment of Canthar'ides. Syn. Ungeen- 
TEM CANTHARIDIS (B. P., Ph. L. D. & U, S.), 
U. lytta, L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Cantharides 
(in very fine powder), 3 oz.; distilled water, 
12 fl. oz. ; mix, boil to one half, to the strained 
liquid add of resin cerate, 1 lb., and evaporate 
to a proper consistence. 

2. (Ph. D.) Liniment of Spanish flies* 8 fl. 

oz. ; white wax, 3 oz. ; spermaceti* 1 oz. ; 
melt together with a gentle heat, and stir 
until it concretes. v ■ 

3. (Ph. E.) — a. Ungeentem inyust oan- 
THARiDis T Ph. E.) Powdered cantharides, 

1 oz.; boiling water, i pint;’ infuse one night 
(12 hours), strain with expression* add of lard* 

2 oz., and boil until the water is expelled; 
then add bees’ wax and resin, of each, 1 oz., 
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and when these are liquefied, remove the 
vessel from the fire, and further add of Venice 
turpentine, 2 oz. 

b. (Unguentum pulvebis canthaeilis — 
Ph. E.) Eesin ointment, 7 oz. ; melt, add of 
cantharides (in fine powder), 1 oz., and stir 
until the whole is nearly cold. 

4. (B. P.) Cantharides, in fine powder, 1 ; 
olive oil, 6 ; yellow wax, 1 : digest the can- 
tharides in the oil for twelve hours, and for 4 
hour at ,212°; strain, add the melted wax, and 
stir till cold. 

Obs. The above preparations are frequently 
called * blister ointment 5 or ‘ epispastic oint- 
ment/ They are used to keep blisters open 
after they have been produced by stronger 
compounds. The first three compounds are 
regarded as milder than the last (3, b), which 
contains the flies in substance. The P. Cod. 
contains, an ointment (tog. epispasticum 
elayum) which is weaker than the above, 
prepared by digesting the bruised flies in lard, 
for 3 homs, over a warm bath ; about -^th part 
of wax is next added to the strained fat, which 
is then coloured with turmeric, and scented 
with oil of lemon. See Cebate, Pommale, 
Vesicants, and below. 

Ointment of Canthar'iaine. Syn. Unguen- 
tum canthaeedinje, L. Prep. (Soubeiran.) 
Cantharidine, 1 gr.; white wax, 1 dr.; lard, 
7 drs. ; mix thoroughly. (See above) 

Ointment of Cap'sicum, Syn. Unguentum 
capsici, L. Prep. (Dr. Turnbull.) Tincture 
of capsicum (pure), q. s, ; gently evaporate it 
until it begins to gelatinize, then mix the ex- 
tract with twice its weight of lard. As a 
powerful stimulant and rubefacient. When 
very freely used, it vesicates. 

Ointment of Carbonate of Am"monia. See 
Ammoniacal Ointment. 

Ointment of Carbonate of lead. Syn. White 

HEAP OINTMENT; UNGUENTUM PLUMBI CAB- 
BONATIS (P. B., Ph. E. & D.), U. CEBUSSiE,L. 
Prep. 1. (Ph, E.) Carbonate of lead, 1 oz. ; 
simple ointment, 5 oz. ; mix thoroughly. 

2. (Ph, t).) ^Carbonate of lead, 3 oz. ; oint- 
ment of white wax, 1 lb, ; mix with heat. 

3. (B. P.) Carbonate of lead, in fine powder, 
1 ; simple ointment, 7 : mix. 

Uses, Sfc, Cooling; desiccative. Useful to 
promote the healing of excoriated parts and 
slight ulcerations. The camphorated white 
ointment of old pharmacy (tog. album cam- 
phobatum— Ph. 1 4. 1744) was made by add- 
ing 40 grs. of camphor to the first of the 
above. 

Ointment of Cat'echu. Syn. Unguentum 
catechu, L. Prep. Prom alum, 3 oz. ; ca- 
techu, 3 oz. ; (both in very fine powder;) added 
to olive oil, $ pint, and yellow resin, 4 oz„ pre- 
viously melted together. Used to dress ulcers 
in hot climates, where the ordinary fat oint- 
ments are objectionable ; also in this country 
during hot weather. See Astbingenx OINT- 
MENT. 

Ointment of Charcoal. Syn. Unguentum 


caeboniS, L. Prep. 1. Eesin ointment, 10 
drs. ; recently burnt charcoal (levigated), 
3 drs. As a dressing to foul ulcers, especially 
those of the legs. 

2, (Caspar.) Dime-tree charcoal and dried 
carbonate of soda, of each, 2 drs. ; rose oint- 
ment, 1 oz., or q. s. In scald-head. 

3. (Badius.) Animal charcoal (recent), 1 
part; mallo.V ointment, 2 parts. As a fric- 
tion in glandular enlargements and indura- 
tions, as a dressing to fetid ulcers, &c. 

Ointment of Cher'ry-Laurel. Syn. Unguen- 
tum laueo-cebasi, L. Prep. (Soubeiran.) 
Essential oil of cherry-laurel, 1 dr. ; lard, 1 oz. 
To alleviate the pain in cancer, neuralgia, and 
other local affections. 

Ointment, ChiTblain. Syn. Unguentum aj> 
peeniones, L. Prep. 1. From made mus- 
tard (very thick), 2 parts ; almond oil and gly- 
cerine, of each, 1 part; triturated together. 
To be applied night and morning. 

2. (Cottereau.) Acetate of lead, camphor, 
and cherry-laurel water, of each, 1 dr.; tar, 
li" dr. ; lard, 1 oz. 

3. (Devergie.) Creasote and Goulard’s ex- 
tract, of each, 12 drops; extract of opium, 

gr. ; lard, 1 oz. Twice ox* thrice daily. 

4. (Giacomini). Sugar of lead, 2 drs,; 
cherry-laurel water (distilled), 2 fl, dr, ; lard, 
1 oz. 

5. (Liimseus.) Balsam of Peru, 1 dr.; 
hydrochloric acid, 2 drs.; spermaceti oint- 
ment, 2-k oz. 

Obs . pQr Swediaur’s, Vance’s, and Wahler’s 
ointments, see article Chilblain. 

Ointment of Chloride of Cal'' cinm. Syn. Un- 
guentum calcii chlobili, U. calcjis muei- 
A^isf, L. Prep. (Sundelin.) Chloride of 
calcium (dry), 1 dr. ; strong vinegar, 40 grs, ; 
foxglove (recent, in fine powder), 2 drs. ; lard, 
1 oz. In bronchoeele, scrofulous tumours, &c. 

Ointment of Chloride of Lead. Syn. Un- 
guentum plumbi chlobili, L. JPrep.(Tuson). 
Chloride of lead, 1 part; simple cerate, 8 
parts ; carefully triturated together. In pain- 
ful cancerous ulcerations and neuralgic tu- 
mours. See Leal (Chloride). 

Ointment of Chloride of Lime. See Oint- 
ment of Hypochloeite of Lime. 

Ointment of Chloride of Mercury. See Oint- 
ments of Calomel and Cobbosive Subli- 

-MATE. 

Ointment of Chlorine. Syn. Unguentum 
chlobinii, L. Prep. (Augustin.) Chlorine 
water, 1 part ; lard, 8 parts ; well triturated 
together. In itch, lepra, ring-worm, fetid 
ulcers, &c. 

Ointment of Chlor-i'odide of Mercury. Syn. 
Unguentum hylbaegybi cbLobiolili, L. 
Prep. (M. Becamier.) Chloriodide (iodo- 
chloride) of mercury, 3 grs. ; lard, 5 drs. Be- 
commended as a powerful discutienf or resol- 
vent, See Ointment of Iolq-chlobede of 
Mebcuby. < \ 1 ,, 

Ointment of Chloroform, Unguentum 
chloeofobmi, L* Prep * (M, Louis.) Chloro- 
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form, 1 dr, ; simple ointment, 1 oz. In neu- 
ralgia and rheumatic pains, &c. It must he 
kept in a stoppered, wide-mouthed phial. 

Ointment of Cin'chona. Syn. Ointment oe 
bare; Unguentum cinchonas, L. Prep , 
(Biett.) Bed cinchona bark (in very fine 
powder) and almond oil, of each, 1 part ; beef 
marrow (prepared), 3 parts. In the variety of 
scald-head termed porrigo decalvfms. A little 
oil of mace or tar is a useful addition. 

Ointment, Cit'rine. See Ointment or Ni- 
trate or Merctjey. 

Ointment of Coc'culus In'dicus. Syn. Un- 
guentum COOCULI (Ph. E.), L. Prep. (Ph. 
E.) Kernels of Cocculus Indieus, 1 part; beat 
them to a smooth paste in a mortar, first 
alone, and next with a little lard ; then fur- 
ther add of lard, q. s., so that it may be equal 
to 5 times the weight of the kernels. Used to 
destroy pediculi, and in scald-head, &c. 

Ointment of Cod-liver Oil. Syn. IJnguentum 
OEEI MORRHUas, IT. O. JECORIS ASEELI, L. 
Prep. Cod-liver oil (pale and recent), 7 parts ,* 
white wax and spermaceti, of each, 1 part; 
melted together. In ophthalmia and opacity 
of the cornea, either alone or combined with a 
little citrine ointment; as a friction or dress- 
ing for scrofulous indurations and sores ; in 
•" rheumatism, stiff joints, and in several skin 
diseases. It often succeeds in porrigo or scald- 
head when all other remedies have failed. 
Scented with oil of nutmeg and balsam of 
Peru, it forms an excellent pommade for 
strengthening and restoring the hair. 

Ointment of CoTocynth. Syn. Unguentum 
CGLOOYNTHIDis, L. Prep. (Chrestien.) Co- 
locynth pulp (in very fine powder), 1 part; 
lard, 8 parts. Used in frictions on the abdo- 
men as* a hydragogue purgative, in mania, 
dropsy, &c. 

Ointment of Corrosive Sublimate. Syn. 
Ointment or chloride or mercury; Un- 
guentum HYDEARGYRI CHLORLDI, L. Prep. 
1. Prom coirosive sublimate, 2 to 5 grs. ; rub it 
to powder in a glass or wedgwood-ware mor- 
tar; add of rectified spirit, 6 or 7 drops, or 
q.s.; again triturate; lastly add, gradually, 
of spermaceti ointment (reduced to a cream- 
like state by heat), 1 oz., and continue the 
trituration until the whole concretes. Used 
as a stimulant, detergent, and diseutient ap- 
plication in various local affections ; in leprar 
porrigo, acne, &c., and as a dressing to syphi- 
litic and some other ulcers. 

2. (Ph. Chirur.) Corrosive sublimate, 10 
grs. ; yolk of 1 egg ; lard, 1 oz. As a 


3. (Pommade de Cntimo— P. Cod.) Cor- 
rosive sublimate, 1 dr.; lard, 1 oz. Caustio; 
must not be confounded with the preceding. 
Ointment, Cosmetic. Syn. Unguentum cos- 

METICUM, L.; POMMADE DE LA JEUNESSE, Fr 
prep> (Quincey.) Spermaceti, 3 dr. (better! 
# dr.); oil of almonds, 2 oz.; melt together, 
a littIe > stir & of nitrate of 
bismnth f white bismuth % I dr.; and, lastly, 


of oil of rhodium, 6 drops. In itch and some 
other cutaneous eruptions; but chiefly as a 
pommade for the hair. Its frequent nse is 
said to turn the latter black. 

Ointment of Cre'asote. Syn. Unguentum 
OREASOTI (B. P., Ph. L. E. D. & u. S.), L. 
Prep. 1, (Ph. L.) Creasote, \ fl. dr.; lard, 
1 oz. ; triturate together. 

2. (Ph. E.) Lard, 3 oz. ; melt it by a gentle 
heat; add of creasote, 1 dr., and stir the mix- 
ture until it is nearly cold. 

3. (Ph. D.) Creasote, 1 fl. dr. ; ointment of 
white wax, 7 drs. ; as the last. 

4. (B. P.) dreasote, 1 ; simple ointment, 8 : 
mix. 

Uses, 8fe. In several skin diseases, especially 
ring- worm ; as a friction in tic-douloureux ; a 
dressing for scalds and burns ; an application 
to chilblains, &c., &c. 

Ointment of Cro'ton Oil. Syn. Unguentum 
crotonis, L. Prep. 1. Croton oil, 15 to 30 
drops ; lard^ (softened by heat), 1 oz. ; mix 
well. This' is the usual and most useful 
strength to prepare the ointment. Bubefa- 
cient and counter-irritant; in rheumatism and 
various other diseases. When rubbed repeat- 
edly on the skin, it produces redness and a pus- 
tular eruption. It also often affects the bowels 
by absorption. The only advantage it possesses 
over other preparations of the class is the 
rapidity of its action. ^ 

2. (Rubeeacient Pommade — Caventou.) 
White wax, 1 part; lard, 5 parts ; melt toge- 
ther, and, when quite cold, mince it small, add 
of croton oil, 2 parts, and mix by trituration. 
Stronger than the last. 

Ointment of Cy'anide of Mer'cury. Syn. 
Unguentum hydrargyri cyanidi, L. Prep. 

1- (Cazenave.) Cyanide of mercury, 8 grs.; 
lard, 1 oz. ; carefully triturated together. 

2. (Pereira.) Cyanide of mercury, 10 to 
12 grs. ; lard, 1 oz. As a dressing for scrofu- 
lous and syphilitic ulcers, &c. ; as an applica- 
tion in psoriasis, moist tetters, and some other 
skin diseases, &e. Biett orders the addition 
of a few drops of essence of lemon. 

Ointment of Cyanide of Potassium. Syn. 
Unguentum potassii cyanidi, L. Prep . 
(Cazenave.) Cyanide of potassium, 12 grs.; 
oil of almonds, 2 drs. ; triturate, add of cold 
cream (dry), 2 oz., and mix by careful tritura- 
tion. As an anodyne in neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism, swelled joints, &c. ; also as a friction 
over the spine in hysteria, and over the ,epi- 
■ gastrium in gastrodynia, &c. 

Ointment of Delphinine. Syn. Unguentum 
DELEHm-E, L. Prep. (Dr. Turnbull) Del- 
phinine or delphinia, 10 to 30 grs.; olive oil, 

1 dr. ; lard, 1 oz.; mix as the last. Used as a 
friction in rheumatism, and the other cases in 
which veratrine is employed. 

Ointment, Depil'atory. Syn. Unguentum 
derilatorium, L. See Depilatory (Caze- 
nave’s). . ^ 

Ointment, Desic'cative. Syn. Drying oint- 
hent; Unguentum desiccatitum, U. ex- 
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slogans, L. See the Ointments op Cala- 
mot, Lead, Zinc, &e. 

Ointment, Determent. Syn, ITngtjenttjm 
detergens, L. The ointments op nitrate 

OP MERCERY, NITRIC OXIDE OP MERCERY, TAR, 
VERDIGRIS, &c., when not too strong, come 
under this head. 

Ointment, Digestive. Syn. Unghenthm di- 
o-estivcm, L. Prep. l. |(P. Cod.) Venice 
turpentme, 2 ra. ; yolks of 2 eggs; mix, and 
add of oil of St. J ohm’s wort, \ oz. 

2. (Digestip anime— P. -Cod.) As the 
last, with an equal weight of liquid styrax. 

3 - (JDigestip merctteiel— P. Cod.) As 

No ' }> with an equal weight of mercurial oint- 
ment. 

4 (Owe. d.jieibb— D r. Kirkland.) Bees’ 
wax, gum elemi, and yellow resin, of each, 1 oz. ; 
gieen oil, 6 oz. ; melt them together, and, when 
2°drs^ era ^^ C00 ^ e< ^ ac ^ °f turpentine, 

Ointment, Edinburgh. Two compounds are 
known under this name 1. (Brown.) From 
black basiHcon, 6 parts; milk of sulphur, 2 
parts ; sal ammoniac, 1 part. 

2 . (White.) From white hellebore, 3oz.; 
sal ammoniac, 2 oz. ; lard, 1 lb. Both are used 
m itch. 

°£ EggS * S y Ut ^GUENTHM 
OVORIJM, L. Prep. 1. Yolk of 1 egg ; honey 
and fresh lmseed oil, of each, 1 oz.; balsam of 
Peru, i dr.; mix well. 

2. (Soubeiran.) Bees’ wax, 4 drs. ; oil of 
almonds, l a oz. ,* yolk of 1 egg. As an emol- 
lient and soothmg dressing to excoriations, 
irritable ulcers, &c. 

Ointment, Egyptian. Prep. (Giordano.) 
Burnt alum, 1 part; verdigris, 10 parts ; strong 
vinegar, 14 parts; purified honey (thick), 32 
parts; mix by heat and agitation. As a deter- 
gent application to foul ulcers. It is a modifi- 
cation of the * HNGTTENTIJM AGGYPTIACHM’ of 
old pharmacy. 


Ointment of Elder flowers. 


— * w „„ vao. Syn. White 

ELDER. OINTMENT; UNGUENTHM SAMBUCI PLO- 
Hum, U. sambuci (Ph. L.), L. Prep. i. (Ph 
B.) Elder flowers and lard, of each, 1 lb. ; boil 
them together until the flowers become crisp, 
then strain, with pressure, through a linen 
cloth. The same precautions must be observed 
as are necessary in the preparation of the medi- 
cated oils, by infusion. Emollient; less white 
and odorous than the following : 

2. (Wholesale.) Take of lard (hard, white, 
and sweet), 25 lbs.; prepared mutton suet, 5 
lbs. ; melt them in a well-tinned copper or 
earthen vessel, add of elder-flower water, 3 galls., 
agitate briskly for about £ an hour, and set it 
aside; the next day gently pour off the water, 
re-melt the ointment, and add of benzoic acid, 
o drs.; otto of roses, 20 drops; oil of bergamot 
and oil of rosemary, of each, 1 dr.; again agi- 
tate well, let it settle for 10 minutes, and then 
pour off the clear portion into pots for sale, 
very agreeable, and keeps well. 

Obs. The last formula is the one now 


houses^ ad ° Pted by tte large Resale 
Ointment of Elder leaf. Syn. Emm on ™ 
MBNT, GjUOSN e. o.. UNOTTOTOH riEIBB tj 

SAMBUCI VISILE, U. SAMBUCI (Pk. D 1826 ^' 
L. iW 1 (Ph. D. 1826 .) Presh elder 
leaves (bruised), 31 bs. • suet, 4 lbs . ; lard, 2 lbs • 
boil together, as above. ’ 

f 2 ‘, ( ^ hol A ale 0 Good fresh lard, 1 cwt 
fresh eider leVes, 56 lbs. ; boil till crisp, strata 
ofE the oil, put it over a slow fire, add hard 
prepared mutton-suet, 14 lbs., and gently stir 

14 ot Vv, 09 "^ 65 a br - ght green oofourd 

a ^ ove om tment is reputed to 
he emollient and cooling,- and has always been 
AS 68 * fa ^«rite with the common people 
Both elder-flower and elder-leaf ointment Se‘ 
however, unnecessary preparations. S 
are vestiges of the redundant practice of 
former times ” (A. T. Thomson.) Ae above 
formtam_ are those now almost exclusively em! 
ployed m trade. The ointment should be 
allowed to cool very slowly, and after its tern! 
perature has faUen a little, and it begins to 
thicken, it should not he stirred, in order that 
it may ‘gram’ well, as a granular appe™ 
s much admired It is a common p“e 
to add powdered verdigris to deeper the 

wJn Ur, Tr ^ en * he ointment d oes not keep 
well. This dangerous fraud may he detected 

(p^«314) nern0tlCed “ nder SATDfE Ceeate 

J^i m T 6 T nt ° f E1 ' emi - 8 V n - Baisam of ab- 
osust, Unsttbmum elemi (B. P., Ph L & m 

L - Prep.- 1. (Ph. B.) Elemi, 3 oz!'- suet 6 

frmn to 9 fi t ?? ether > remove the vessel 
from the fire, and stir ra of common turpentine, 

!L? A° llVe , “ * fl ‘ oz -5 My, strata the 

whole through a linen cloth. . 

-^SiJSSSS*4»*5« 
Ji ££.,?"'■ 1; * i »f «“■»* 

Vies ; &c. Stimulant and digestive. It is 

setonrsnV 111110 ^ *? iee P 0 Pen issues and 
setons, and as a dressing for old and ill-eon- 1 

amE^o/ sf V ^ EIEMI ct ™ -® Elr - 

ffuLv Gage's Hospital is made hv 
adding 1 dr. of finely powdered verdisris -tn 
ezery 6 os. of the ointment. ^ *° 

Ointment, Esoharotlc. Sun. Uno-toni™ 
eschaboticum, L. Prep. 1 . (Sir KBrodta) 
Corrosive sublimate, ,1 dr,; nitric oxide of mer- 

7 p h - ate of o°PP ei 'j and verdigris, of rack, 

2 drs. (all ra very fine powder) 5 lard, q. s. See 

Absemcal Ointmbkt and Cebatb. 9 8 0 

Ointment, Eye. Syn. Ese sa^vi * IT» straw* 
TUM OPHTHALMICUM, L. 1. (DrS- 

2 ^ Bl ? nt \ *•>' powdered opium, 

20 grs.; ohve oil, ifl dr. ; spermaceti ointment, 

o;htoalmAt mmatl ° UOfthe ^ ds -»t 
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of roses, 1 or 2 drops. In scrofnlous oph- 
thalmia. 

3. (Dessault.) Nitric oxide of mercury, 

carbonate of zinc, acetate of lead, and dried 
alum, of each, I dr.; corrosive sublimate, 10 
grs. ; .rose ointment, 1 oz. In chronic oph- 
thalmia, profuse discharges, &c. ; in general, 
diluted. ’ w 

4. (Dupuytren.) Eed oxide of mercury, 10 
grs. ,* sulphate of zinc, 20 grs. ; la® d, 2 oz. Tor 
chronic inflammation of the eyelids, chronic 
ulcers, &c. 

5. (Fricke.) Nitrate of silver, 10 grs.,* zinc 

ointment, 2 drs. ; balsam of Peru, £ dr. In 
ulceration, of the cornea, and in acute, purulent, 
and chronic ophthalmia, &c., employing great 
caution in its use. " " ' ' 

6. (Guthrie.) Spermaceti ointment, 1 dr.; 
solution of diacetate of lead, 15 drops; nitrate 
of silver, 2 to 10 grs. As the last, and in cases 
wherein a direct caustic action is desired. The 
stronger ointment often occasions intense 
pam. 

7. (Hufeland.) Black oxide of mercury, 
2 grs. ; spermaceti cerate and walnut oil, of 
each, 1 dr. In chronic affections of the eyes 
or eyelids, particularly in those of a syphilitic 
character. 

8. (Janin.) Ammonio-chloride of mercury, 

1 dr.; tutty and hole, of each, 2 drs. ; lard, 1 
oz. In debility of the conjunctiva, in chronic 
inflammation with excessive secretion, &c. 

9* (Marshall.) See Cerate (Marshall's). 

10. (Parker.) Iodine, 1 gr. ; iodide of po- 
tassium, 5 grs. ; simple ointment, *3 drs. In 
scrofulous ophthalmia, thickening of the con- 
junctiva, opacity of the cornea, &c. 

11. (PelHer.) Nitric oxide of mercury and 
carbonate of zinc, of each, 1* dr.; tutty, & ch\ ; 
red sulphuret of mercury, 20 grs, ; lard, 2 oz.; 
balsam of Peru, 15 drops. Ip. specks in the 
eye arising from small ulcers which have healed 
up ; in excessive defluxions, &c. 

12. (Eatier;) Liquor of diacetate of lead, § 
dr..; wine of opium, 1 dr. ; lard, 5 drs. In ex- 
coriations, and the variety of chronic ophthalmia 
popularly termed tf blear eye/ 

.13. (Eegent.) Acetate of lead and red pre- 
cipitate, of each, 1 dr. ; ^camphor, 6 grs. ; 
washed fresh butter, 2£oz. As the last, and 
m chronic ulcerations. 

14. (Singleton's Golden Ointment.) Ac- 
cording to Dr. Paris, this compound consists of 
lard medicated with orpiment (native yellow 
sulphuret of arsenic). There appears, however, 
to be some mistake in this, as that sold us 
under the name had nearly the same composi- 
tion as the OINTMENT OP NITRIC OXIDE OF 
MERCURY of Jibe Pharmacopeia. It did not 
contain even a trace of either arsenic or sul- 
phur. The action of this nostrum, and the 
reputation which it has acquired, fully justify 
this conclusion. 

15. (Smellome.) From verdigris levigated), 
tY 6 \ < ^ r * > triturate together, 

add ox , yellow- basilicon, 1 oz., and again tri- 


f turatc until it begins to concrete. A popular 
! nostrum, sometimes useful in chronic inflam- 
mation and ulcerations of the eyelids, &c., 
especially in those of a scrofulous character. 

16. (Spielmann.) Acetate of lead, 20 grs. ; 
spermaceti cerate, 5 drs. ; compound tincture of 
benzoin, 40 grs. Cooling ; dessicative. In in- 
flamed eyelids, excoriations, &c, 

17. (St. Yve.) Fresh butter (washed), 1 oz. ; 
white wax, 1 dr. ; camphor, 15 grs. ; melt by a 
gentle heat, and, when cooled a little, add of 
red precipitate {levigated), £ dr.; oxide of zinc, 
20 grs. In chronic inflammation of the coats 
of the eye, or of the eyelids, specks on the 
cornea, &c. 

18. (Thomson.) Levigated oxide of zinc, 1 
dr. ; lard, 9 drs. ; wine of opium, 20 drops. In 
chronic ophthalmia depending on want of 
tone in the vessels and integuments of the 
eye. 

19. (Velpeau.) Precipitated sesquioxide of 
iron (recent, hut dry), dr. ; lard, 5 drs. ; oil 
of almonds, 1 fl. dr. ; balsam of Peru, 15 drops. 
As the last, especially in ‘blear eye/ f 

. 20. (Ware.) Wine of opium, 1 fl. dr. ; simple 
ointment, 3 drs. In ophthalmia, after the in- 
flammatory symptoms have subsided, and the 
vessels remain red and turgid. 

Obs. ' The ingredients entering into the 
composition of all the above ointments must ho 
reduced to the state of impalpable powder 
before mixing them; and the incorporation 
should he made by long trituration in a wedg- 
wood-ware^ mortal’, or, preferably, for those 
that contain substances that are very gritty, 
by levigation on a porphyry slab, with a muller. 
The most serious consequences, even blindness, 
have resulted from the neglect of these pre- 
cautions. They should all be employed in ex- 
ceedingly small quantities at a time, and they 
should he very carefully applied by means of 
a camel-hair pencil or a feather; and, in gene- 
ral, not until acute inflammation has subsided. 
The stronger ones, in most cases, require dilu- 
| tion with an equal weight to twice their weight 
of lard or simple ointment, and should only be 
used of their full strength under proper medl 
cal advice. Various other formulae for oph- 
thalmic* ointments will he found under the 
names of their leading ingredients. 

Ointment of Fig'wort. See Ointment op 
SCROPHULARIA. 

Ointment of Foxglove. 8yn. Dnouentiim 
digitalis, L. 1. From fresh foxglove, 

as ointment of hemlock— -Ph, L. As an appli- 
cation to chronic ulcers, glandular swellings, 
&c. 

2. (Eademacher.) Extract of foxglove, 2 
drs. ; lard, 1 oz. In croup ; spread on lint, 
aud applied as a plaster to the throat. 

Ointment of IVligoka'li. See FudigoeaeL 
Ointment of Galls, 8qn. Unghjentitm 
OAXI^ (B. P, Ph. D.), L. 1. (Ph. B,), 

Gall-nuts (in very fine powder), 1 dr. ; oint- 
ment of white wax, 7 drs. ; rub them together 
nntil a uniform, mixture is obtained* 
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2. (B. P.) Galls, in very fine powder, 80 grs. ; 
benzoated lard, 1 oz. ; mix. An excellent appli- 
cation to piles, either alone or mixed with 
an equal quantity of zinc ointment ; also highly 
nseful in ring- worm of the scalp. 

Ointment of Galls and Opium. UNGUEN- 
TUM GALL2E CUM OPIO (B. P.) ,* UNGUEN- 
TUM GALL53 OPIATUM, IT, GALL® COMPOSITUM 
— Ph.Iu, TJ. GALL® et OPII, — (Ph. E.)— , Prep. 
1. (Ph. L.) Gall-nuts (very finely powdered), 

6 drs. ; powdered opium, dr. ; lard, 6 oz. ; 
rub them together. 

2. (Ph. E.) Galls, 2 drs.; opium, 1 dr.; 

lard, 1 oz. ; as the last. 9 

3. (B. P.) Ointment of galls, X oz. ; opium 
(in powder), 32 grs. ; mix. 

Uses, Sfc. A most valuable astringent and 
anodyne in blind piles, slight cases of pro- 
lapsus ani, Ac. Some practitioners add 1 dr. 
of camphor. The ointment of the Ph, E. is 
much the strongest. 

Ointment op gales with morphia. Un- 
guentum GALL® ET MORPHI® — Dr. Paris.) 
Morphia, 2 grs. ; olive oil (hot), 2 fl. drs. ; 
triturate, add of zinc ointment (Ph. L.), 1 oz. ; 
powdered galls, 1 dr. ; and mix thoroughly. 
In piles. The quantity of galls should be 
doubled. 

Ointment of Garlic. Syn. Unguentum 
allii, L. Prep. 1. Fresh garlic (bruised), 2 
parts ; lard, 3 parts ; simmer together for i 
an hour, and then strain with expression. 
Rubbed on the abdomen in chronic diarrhoea 
and colic, and over the chest and spine in 
hooping-cough. 

2, (Beasley.) Fresh garlic and lard, equal 
parts ; beaten together. Applied to the feet 
in hooping-cough. 

Ointment, Giacomini's. See Chilblain 
Ointment. 

Ointment of Gold, Syn. Unguentum auri, 
L. ; Pqmmade d'or, Fr. Prep. 1. (Legrand.) 
Gold (in powder), 12 grs. ; lard, 1 oz. As a 
dressing for syphilitic ulcers, and as a friction 
in glandular indurations, Ac. ; also endermi- 
cally. 

2. (Magendie.) Amalgam of gold, 1 dr.; 
lard, 1 oz. For endermic use, chiefly. When 
the surface becomes dry, the ointment of ter- 
chloride of gold is to he substituted as a dress- 
ing. In rheumatic pains, neuralgia, Ac. 

Ointment, Golden. See Eye Ointment, 
Citrine O., Ac. 

Ointment, Gondret's. See Ammoniacal 
Ointment. 

Ointment, Goulard's. Syn. Unguentum 
Goulardi, U. lithargyri acetatis, L. Prep. 
(Ph. Chirur.) Goulard's extract, 1 dr.; simple 
ointment, 2 oz. See Cerate (Lead). 

Ointment Green. See Elder Ointment. 

Ointment of Hellebore. Syn. Ointment op 
White hellebore ; Unguentum veratri, 
L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L. 1836.) White hellebore 
(in very fine powder), 2 oz, ; lard, S oz. ; oil 
of lemons, 20 drops. In itch, lepra, ring-worm, 

, Ac. ; and to destroy insects in the hair of 
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children. It should be used with caution, 
and, preferably, diluted with an equal weight 
of lard. 

2. (Compound ; Unguentum veratri oom- 
positum.) — a. (Rayer.) White hellebore, 1 
oz. ; sal ammoniac, $ oz. ; lard, 8 oz. Used as 
the last. 

h. See Sulphur Ointment (Compound)— 
Ph. L. 

Ointment C£ Hemlock. Syn. Unguentum 
conii (Ph. L.), L. Prep . 1. (Ph, L.) Fresh 
hemlock leaves and lard, of each, 1 lb. ; boil 
them together (very gently) until the leaves 
become crisp, then strain through linen, with 
pressure. See Oils (Medicated.) 

2. Extract of hemlock, 1 dr. ; lard, 9 drs. ; 
triturate together. 

Uses, Sfc. As a local anodyne in neuralgic 
and rheumatic pains, glandular enlargements, 
painful piles, Ac. ; and as a dressing to painful 
and irritable ulcers, cancerous sores, Ac. 

Ointment of Hen'bane. Syn. Unguentum 
hyoscyami, L. Prep. 1. Fresh henbane 
leaves, 1 lb. ; lard, 2 lbs. ; boil until nearly 
crisp. 

2. (Taddei.) Extract of henbane, 1 dr. ; 
lard, 1 oz. Anodyne ; in painful piles, sores, 
Ac., as the last. 

Ointment, Holloway's* See Patent Medi- 
cines. 

Ointment of Hops. Syn. Unguentum lu* 
puli, L. Prep. (Swediaur.) Hops (com- 
mercial), 2 oz. ; lard, 10 oz. ; as extract of 
hemlock, Pli. L. In painful piles and can- 
cerous sores. 

Ointment of Hydrib&ate of Ammo^nia. 
Syn. Unguentum ammonia; hydriodatis, L. 
Prep. From hydriodate of ammonia (iodide of 
ammonium), § dr. ; simple ointment, 1 oz. 
Used chiefly as an applicatien to scrofulous 
tumour and ulcers, in irritable subjects. 

Ointment of Hydrochloric Acid. Syn. Un- 
guentum AOIDI HYDROCHLORICI, L. Prep. 
(Dr. Corrigan.) Hydrochloric acid, 1 dr. ; 

| simple ointment, 1 oz. As a dressing for scald- 
head, after the scabs have been removed by 
emollient liniments or poultices. 

Ointment of Hypochlorite of Idme. Syn. 
Ointment of chlqeide oe lime ; Unguen- 
tum C ALOIS HYPOCHLORITIS, U. C. CHLORI- 
NATE, L. Prep. X. From chlorinated lime 
(chloride of lime), 1 dr. ; lard, 1 oz. ; carefully 
‘triturated together. In scrofulous swellings, 
goitre, chilblains, indolent glandular tumours,"’ 
Ac. 

2. Chlorinated linSe, 1 dr. ; powdered fox- 
glove, 2 drs. ; simple ointment, 2 oz. As an 
application to fetid and malignant ulcers, Ac. 

Ointment of Hypochlorite of Sul'phur* 
Syn. Unguentum sulphueis H^hocHLORins, 
L. Prep. (Dr. Copland.) * Hypochlorite of 
sulphur,' 1 dr. ; simple ointment, k l oz. It is 
generally scented with oil of almonds. Used 
in psoriasis inveterata, and some other skin 
diseases. _ , 

Ointment of I'odide of Artak* Syn. Un- 
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GTTENTITM ARS1NICI IODIDI, L. Prep. (Biett.) 
Iodide of arsenic, 2 to 3 grs.; lard, 1 oz.; 
carefully triturated together, "in lepra, psoriasis, 
&c. ; and in corroding tubercular diseases. It 
should be used 'with caution, and not more 
than | dr. applied at once. 

Ointment of Iodide of Ba^rium. Syn. Un- 
guentum: barii iodide, L. Prep. (Magen- 
die.) Iodide of barium, 3 to 4 grs. ; lard, 1 oz. 
As a friction to scrofulous swelMgs and indura- 
tions. The usual proportions are now 5 gr. to 
the oz. 

Ointment of Iodide of Lead. Syn. Un- 
GUENTUM PBUMBI rODIDI (B. P., Ph. L. & D.), 
L. Prep. I. (Ph. L.) Iodide of lead, 1 oz. ; 
lard, 8 oz. ; rub them together. 

2. (Ph. D.) Iodide of lead (in fine powder), 
1 dr. ; ointment of white wax, 7 drs. 

3. (B. P.) Iodide of lead, in fine powder, 62 
grs. ; simpleointment, 1 oz. ; mix. An excellent 
application to scrofulous tumours and swelled 
glands, especially when accompanied with 
pain. 

Ointment of Green Iodide of Mer'cury. Prep. 
L (Ointment of subiodide of meecuey, 
O. OF PROTIODIDB OF M. # ; UNGUENTtFM 
HYDRARGYRI IODIDI— Ph. L.) - a. (Ph. L. 
White wax, 2 oz. ; lard, 6 oz. ; melt them 
together, add of iodide (green iodide) of mer- 
cury, 1 oz., and rub them well together. 

2. (Magendie.) Green iodide of mercury, 
23 grs. ; lard, 1£ oz. 

Uses, Sfc. In tubercular skin diseases, as 
a friction in scrofulous swellings and indolent 
granular tumours, and as a dressing for ill- 
conditioned ulcers, especially those of a scrofu- 
lous character. 

Ointment of Red Iodide of Mercury. Un- 
GUENTUM HYDRARGYRI IODIDI ETTBRI, B # P., 
0. OF®BINI0DIDE OF M. # ; UnGUENTUM HY- 
DRARGYRI BIN IODIDI* TJ. EC. TODIDI EUBRI— 

Ph. D.) — 1. (Ph. D.) Bed iddide of mercury, 

1 dr. ; ointment of white wax, 7 drs. ; mix by 
careful trituration. 

2. (Soubeiran.) Bed iodide of mercury, 20 
grs. ; lard, 1| oz. 

3. (B. P.) Bed iodide of mercury (iu very fine 
powder), 16 grs. ; simple ointment, 1 oz.; mix. 

Uses, Sfo. Similar to th^se of the preceding, 
hut it is much more stimulant, and is regarded 
as better adapted for obstinate syphilitic sores, 
Largely diluted with lard or almond oil, it is 
applied to the eyes in like cases. • 

* Ointment of Iodide of Potassium. Syn. Un- 
GUENTUM POTASSII IODIDI (B. P., Ph. L. & D.). 
L. Prep . I. (Ph. L.) *[odide of potassium, 

2 drs., dissolved in boiling distilled water, 2 fl, 
drs. ; lard (softened by heat), 2 oz. ; triturate 
together until united. 

. 2 * (Pk. D.} Iodide of potassium, 1 dr.; dis- i 
tilled water, £ fl, dr. ; ointment of white wax, : 
7 drs. ; as before, j 

3. (Magendie.) Iodide of potassium, 1 dr. ; 
lard, 12 drs. £ 

4* (Le Gros.) Iodide, \ dr. ; lard, 1 oz. £ 
5. (B. P.) Iodide of potassium, 64 grs.;, 


.) carbonate of potash, 4 grs. ; distilled water, 1 
■ &** l pi’epared lard, 1 oz. ; dissolve the carbonate 

s, and the iodide in the water, and mW tho- 
■t roughly with the lard, 
e Uses, Sfc. As a friction in scrofula, bron- 
chocele, glandular enlargements, indurations, 
'- &e. ; as a dressing to scrofulous ulcers, as au 
application in scrofulous ophthalmia, and in 
s. most of the other applications in which the 
■- employment of iodine is indicated. The last 

0 formula has been successfully employed by M. 
Le Gros in itch. 

Ohs. The strength of this ointment, as 
'» prescribed by different parties, varies greatly, 
; the proportions of the iodide ranging from 
ih to ■§■ of the whole, to adapt it to particular 

> cases. When other ingredients are added, the 
iodide must he used in a perfectly dry state, 

1 and in fine powder, instead of being dissolved 
b in water. This is particularly necessary when 
1 it is to be mixed with mercurial ointment. 

i Ointment of Iodide of Sulphur. Syn. Un- 
GUENTUM SULPHTJRIS IODIDI (B. P., Ph. L., 

. L. Prep. 1, (Ph. L.) Iodide of sulphur (iu 
, fine powder, ^ dr. ; lard, 1 oz. ; mix by tritu- 
[ ration. 

. 2. (Cazenave.) Iodide of sulphur, 12 to 15 

l grs. ; lard, 1 oz. 

3. (B. P.) Iodide of sulphur, 1; lard, 16; mix. 

Uses, fyc. As a local stimulant and altera- 
, tive, in the chronic forms of lepra, lupus, por- 
rigo, psoriasis, itch, &c.; also a remedy for 

> acne punctata. A few drops of oil of cloves or 
; nutmeg are commonly added. 

Ointment of Iodide of Zinc. Syn. Unguen- 
tum zinci IODIDI, L. Prep. 1. Prom iodide 
of zinc, 12 grs. ; simple ointment, 1 oz. In 
scrofulous excoriations, and in the chronic oph- 
thalmia of scrofulous subjects, arising from a 
relaxed state of the tissues and vessels. 

2. (Dr. TJre.) Iodide of zinc, 1 dr. ; lard, 1 
oz. As a friction to glandular tumours and in- 
durations, and as a dressing to flabby and obsti- 
nate scrofulous ulcers. 

Ointment of Todine, Syn. Unguentum 
iodi (B. P.), Unguentum iodinii (Ph. U. S.), 
Prep. 1. — (B. P.) Iodine, 32 grs. ; iodide of 
potassium, 32 grs.; proof spirit, 1 dr.; rub 
together and add prepared lard, 2 oz. See 
Ointment of Iodine (Compound). 

2. (Ph. U. S.) Iodine, 20 grs.; rectified 
spirit, 20 drops; rub them together, then add 
of lard, 1 oz. ' 

Ointment of Iodine (Compound). Syn. 
Ointment of iodueetted iodide of potas- 
sium ; UNGUBNTHM POTASS! IODIDI IODUEE- 
TUM, U. IODINII CQMP OSITUM — Ph. L. & D., 
U. IODINII— Ph. E.-a. (Ph. L.) Iodine of 
potassium (in very fine powder), I dr.; lard, 2 
oz.; mix, then add of iodine, | dr., dissolved 
m rectified spirit, 1 fl. dr., and mix all together* 
See Ointment of Iodine (B. P.) 

. ^ (PI 1 ' B.) Iodine, 1 dr.; iodide of potas- 
sium, 2 drs. ; rub them together, then gradu- 
ally add of lard, 4 oz. 

c, (Ph. D.) Pore iodine, £ dr.; iodide of 
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potassium, 1 dr.; rub them well together in a 
glass or porcelain mortar, then gradually add 
o£ ointment of white wax, 14£ drs., and con- 
tinue the trituration until a uniform ointment 
is obtained. 

Uses, fyc. The compound ointment is an ex- 
cellent friction in goitre, and in enlarged or 
indurated glands or tumours, more especially 
those of a scrofulous character ; in the quan- 
tity of £ to 1 dr., night and morning. It may 
be advantageously combined with extract of 
belladonna in the incipient bubo of scrofulous 
subjects, and in the early stages of cancer ; 
and, with an equal weight of rhercurial oint- 
ment, as a friction in cases of enlarged liver 
and spleen, and ovarian dropsy. The simple 
ointment of the Ph.U. S. is generally regarded 
as weaker and less efficacious than the com- 
pound. 

Ointment of Iodo-chlo"ride of Mercury. Syn. 
UNGUENTUM HYERARGYRI IOEO-BICHLORIEI*, 
L. Prep. From iodo-chloride of mercury, 
16 grs. ; simple ointment, 1 oz. Discutient ; 
probably one of the most powerful known by 
syphilitic cases complicated with scrofula. 
See Ointment or Chlorioeiee oe Mer- 
cury. 

Ointment of Iodo-hydrar'gyrate of Potassa. 
Syn. Unguentum potass.® ioeo-hyeeargy- 
EATIS, L. Prep. 1. (Lamothe.) lodo-hydrar- 
gyrate of potassa, 20 grs. ; lard, 1 oz. 

2. (Puche.) Bed iodide of mercury and 
iodide of potassium, of each, 8 grs.; lard, 

1 oz. As a powerful stimulant discutient ; in 
tumours, inflammatory sore throat, &c. 

Ointment, Iodo-narcot'ic. Syn. Unguentum 
IOEO-narcoTicum, L. Prep. (Purvis.) Io- 
dine, 20 grs. ; iodide of potassium, 2 drs. ; oil 
of tobacco (by infusion), 1| dr, ; lard, 3 drs. 
To relax rigid muscles. 

Ointment of Ipecacuanha. Syn. Unguen- 
TUM ipeoacuanh®, L. JPrep. (Dr. Turnbull.) 
Ipecacuanha (in fine powder), 2 drs. ; olive oil, 

2 fl. drs.; lard or simple ointment, 4 drs. 
Counter-irritant ; when frequently employed 
as a friction, it occasions an eruption, hut one 
of a milder character than that from either 
croton oil or tartar emetic. 

Ointment, Is'sue. Syn. Unguentum ae- 
EONTICUIOS, Jj. Prep. (Golding Bird.) Oint- 
ment of cantharides (Ph. L.), 1£ oz. ; tartar 
emetic (in impalpable powder), 8 grs. ; sperma- 
ceti ointment, 2 oz. As a stimulating applica- 
tion to issues, to promote the discharge. See 
Elemi Ointment, Cerate, Piaster, &c. 

Ointment, Itch. Syn. Unguentum anti- 
PSOEICUM, L. Several excellent formula for 
itch ointments will be found under the names 
. of their leading ingredients. The following 
axe additional ones, including some nos- 
frums i — 

^ 1. (Bailey.) From alum, nitre, and sulphate 
of zinc, of each, in very fine powder, 1£ oz.; 
Vermilion, J oz. ; mix, add gracjually of sweet 
oil, £ pint ; triturate together until perfectly 
h&ed, then further add of lard (softened by 


heat), 1 lb., with oils of aniseed, lavender, and 
origanum, q. s. to perfume. 

2. (Bateman.) Carbonate of potassa, £ oz. ; 
rose water, 1 fl, oz.; red sulphuret of mer- 
cury, 1 dr. ; oil of bergamot, £ fl. dr. ,* sub- 
limed sulphur and hog’s lard, of each, 11 oz. ; 
mix them. (Bateman, ‘ Cutan. Diseases/) 
The nostrum vended under the name is made 
as follows ^Carbonate of potash, 1 oz. ; 
vermilion, 3 drs.; sulphur, 1 lb.; lard, 1£ 
lb.; rose water, 3 fl. oz.; oil of bergamot, 
1£ dr. 

3. (French Hosp.) Chloride of lime, 1 dr. ; 
rectified spirit, 2 fl. drs. ; sweet oil, £ fl. oz. ; 
common salt and sulphur, of each, 1 oz. ; soft 
soap, 2 oz. ; oil of lemon, 20 drops. Cheap, 
effectual, and inoffensive. 

4. (De La Harpe.) Sulphur, 2 oz. ; pow- 
dered white hellebore, £ oz. ; sulphate of zinc, 

£ do, ; soft soap, 4 oz. ; lard, 8 oz. 

5. (Jackson.) From palm oil, flowers of sul- 
phur, and white hellebore, of each, 1 part; 
d’ard, 2 parts. 

6. (Nugent.) From white lead, 2 oz. ; orris 
root, 1 oz. ; corrosive sublimate, in very flue 
powder, £ oz. ; palm oil, 4 oz. ; lard, 1£ lb. 

7. (Ph. E. 1744.) Elecampane root and 
sharp-pointed dock {Unimex aeutus — Linn.), of 
each, bruised, 3 oz. ; water, 1 quart ; vinegar, 

| pint ; boil to one half, add of water-cress, 
10 oz. ; lard, 4 lbs. ; boil to dryness, and strain 
with expression; to the strained liquid add of 
bees’ wax and oil of bays, of each, 4 oz. ; and 
stir the mixture until nearly cold. 

8. (Ung: a. come.— Ph. E. 1744.) To 
each lb. of the last, add of strong mercurial 
ointment, 2 oz. 

9. (Robertson.) Soft soap, 1 oz.; rum, I 
table-spoonful ; chloride of lime (chgr and 
good), £ oz. ; mix, and add of lard, 2 oz. 

10. (Swediaur.) Stavesacre (in powder), 

1 oz. ; lard, 3 oz.; digest with heat for 3 
hours, and then strain. The formula of the 
Ph. Bruns, is nearly similar. Yery useful in 
itch ; also to destroy pediculi. 

11. (Thomson.) Chloride of lime and com- 
mon salt, of each, in fine powder, 1 dr. ; soft 
soap, 1 oz. ; rectified spirit, 2 fl. drs. ; mix, add 
of lard, 1 oz. ; and/ lastly, of strong vinegar, 

3 fl. drs. Very cleanly and effective; but 
should not he made in quantity, as it does not 
k#ep well. 

12. (Voght.) Chloride of lime (dry), 2 drs. ; *» 
burnt alum, 3 drs. ; lard, 9 drs. To be mixed 
with an equal quantity of soft soap at the time 
of fusing it. 

Obs. The products of the preceding formuke 
are used by well rubbing them into the part 
affected, night and morning, as long as neces- 
sary, the number of applications required 
depending greatly on the manner in' which this 
is done, 1 

Ointment of I'vy. Syn. Unguentum he- 
eee®, L. Prep. From the leaves of common 
ivy, by infusion, as ointment of henbane. 
Used as an appEcation to" soft corns, in itch, 

« 54 
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and as a dressing to indolent ulcers and 
issues. 

Ointment of Ju"niper-tar, Syn. XIngtten- 

TUM OLEI PYEOLIGNI JUNIPEEI, U. CADINUM, 
I/. Prep, (Eras. 'Wilson.) Lard and suet, of 
each, 6 parts ; bees’ was, 4 parts ; liquefy by 
heat, and add of pyroligneous oil of juniper 
(‘ liuile de cade’) 16 parts ; with a few drops of 
any fragrant essential oil, to conceal the smell. 
In ring-worm, and as a stimularfe ointment in 
some other skin diseases. 

Ointment, Kirkland’s. See Lead Ointment 
(C ompound). 

Ointment of Lard. Syn. Unguentum adi- 
PI3, L. Prep. (Ph. L. 1788.) Prepared lard, 
2 lbs. ; melt, add of rose water, 3 fl. oz . ; beat 
the two well together, then set the vessel aside, 
and when the whole is cold, separate the con- 
gealed fat. A simple emollient. See Eldee 
Ointment. 

Ointment of Lau'rel. Syn. Latjbine oint- 
ment; Ungttentum latjeinum, U. latjeino- 
bilis, L. Prep. 1. (Ph. Lusit.) Suet (soft- 
ened by heat), 8 oz. ; laurel oil (expressed oil 
of hay), 1 lb. ; oil of turpentine, li oz. This 
is the ‘nervine balsam 1 and ‘nervine oint-. 
ment’ of the shops in the Peninsula, and 
in some other parts of Southern Europe. The 
Ph. Bat. 1805 added £ oz. of rectified oil of 
amber. 

2. (P. Cod.) Presh hay leaves and berries 
(bruised), of each, 1 lb.; lard, 2 lbs.; as hem- 
lock ointment — Ph. L. Highly esteemed on 
the Continent as a stimulating friction, in 
bruises, strains, stiff joints, Ac. ; and in deaf- 
ness. 

3. (Trade.) Prom fresh hay leaves, 2 lbs. ; 
bay berries, 1 lb,; neat’s-foot oil, 5 pints ; boil 
as last ; to the strained oil add, of lard sjjiet, 
8 lhs.f true oil of hay, £ lb., and allow it to 
cool very slowly, in order that it may ‘grain’ 
well. Sold for laurel ointment and common 
oil of bay. 

Ointment of Lead. Prep. 1. (Unguentum 
PLUMBI, TJ. ILTHABGYBI — P. Cod.) Prep. 1. 
Litharge, 8 oz. ; distilled vinegar, 4 oz. ; olive 
oil, 9 oz. ; mix with heat, and stir until they 
combine. Camphor, morphia, and opium, are 
common additions to lead^ ointment, when an 
anodyne effect is desirable, 

2. (Compound; Neutral ointment, Hig- 

GIN’S O., KrEEEAND’S O. ; UnGUENTTJM NETT- 
TEALE, XT. PLUMBI COMPOSITUM — Ph. If-.) 
* Lead plaster, 2 lbs. ; olive oil, 18 fl. oz. ; mix 
by a gentle heat, and add of prepared chalk, 
6 oz. ; lastly, add of dilute acetic acid, 6 fl. oz., 
and stir well until the mass has cooled. As a 
dressing in indolent ulcers, “ but its utility is 
doubtful,” (Dr. Garrod.) 

05A It Will be observed that the College 
has already modified the old formula of this 
ointment'. The vinegar is now the last ingre- 
dient added to the mass. “ Gradually add the 
chalk, separately mixed with the vinegar, the 
effervescence being finished, and stir,” Ac, 
(Hh. L. 1886.) See Acetate of Lead, Cae- 
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BONATE OP L,. CHLORIDE OP L., IODIDE OP L. ; 
Eye, Goulard’s, Lb Mort’s, and other Oint- 
ments containing lead. 

Ointment, Le Mort’s. Carbonate of lead, 
corrosive sublimate, litharge, and Venice tur- 
pentine, of each, 1 oz,; alum, ^ oz. ; lard, 
% lb. ; vermilion, q. s. to colour. 

Ointment of Lu'puline. Syn. Unguentum 
ETJPEEINJ3, L. Prep. (Soubeiran.) Lupuline, 

1 part ; lard, 3 parts ; digest by the heat of a 
water bath for 5 or 6 hours, and strain. As 
an anodyne dressing to cancerous ulcers, and 
as a friction to swollen and painful joints. 

Ointment of Lycopo'dium. Syn. UNGuen- 
ttjm lycopodii, L. Prep. Lycopodium, 1 dr, ; 
balsam of Peru, £ dr. ; simple ointment, 1 oz. 
In chaps and excoriations. 

Ointment of Mace. Syn. Unguentum ma- 
cidis, L. Prep. Prom mace (beaten to a paste) 
and palm oil, of each, 1 lb.; purified beef- 
marrow, 3 lbs. ; gently melted together, and 
strained. Emollient and stimulant; chiefly 
used as a pommade for the hair. Sold for 
‘ common oh of mace.’ 

Ointment of Marsh-mal'low. Syn. U nguen- 
TTJM ALTH2EJ3, DlALTHA3JE, L. Prep. 1. (Ph. 
L. 1746.) Oil of mucilages, 2 lbs.; bees’ wax, 

1 lb.; yellow resin, 3 oz. ; melt them together, 
then add of Venice turpentine, £ oz., and stir 
the mixture until it concretes. 

2. (Wholesale.) Prom palm oil, i lb.; yel- 
low resin, 1£ lb. ; bees’ wax, 2 \ lbs. ; pale lin- 
seed oil, 9 lbs. (say X gall.) ; melt together, and 
stir until it is nearly cold. 

Uses, Sfc. Emollient and stimulant; seldom 
used in regular practice, but in great repute 
amongst the common people. Linseed oil is 
now almost universally substituted for the oil 
of mucilages. 

Ointment of Master-wort. Syn. Pommade 
anti-can cebeuse de Melius ; Unguentum 
impebitobijs, L. Prep. (Beasley.) Pow- 
dered master-wort (Imperatoria Ostruthium), 

oz.; tincture of master-wort, 1 oz.; lard, 

2 oz. 

Ointment, Mercurial. Prep. 1. (Steong 
MERCURIAL OINTMENT, BLUE 0,, NEAPOLITAN 

o. ; Unguentum hydeabgybi— B. P., Ph. L. 
E. & D., U, H. PORTIUS, TJ. aaSBTTLETTM.) 
Prep, 1, (B. P.) Mercury, 16 ; prepared lard, 
16 ; prepared suet, 1 ; rub together until me- 
tallic globules cease to he visible. (See also 
Mercurial Ointment (Compound). 

2. (Ph. L, A E.) Mercury, 1 lb,; lard, 
11^ oz. ; suet, i oz. ; rub the mercury with the 
suet and a little of the lard, until globules are 
no longer visible ; then add the remaining lard, 
and triturate all together. 

3. (Ph. D.) Pure mercury and had, of 
each, 1 lb. ; as before. 

Pur., Sfc. The ‘stronger mercurial oint- 
ment’ of the shops is usually made ,w,|th a 
less quantity of mercury than that ordered 
by the Colleges, and the colour is brought up 
with finely ground blue black or wood char- 
coal. This fraud may he detected by its infe- 
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rior sp. gr., and “by a portion being left undis- 
solved when a little of the ointment is treated, 
first with ether or oil of turpentine, to remove 
the fat, and then with dilute nitric acid, to 
remove the mercury. When made according 
to the instructions of the Ph., its sp. gr. is 
not less than 1*781 at 60° Eahr. It “is not 
well prepared so long as metallic globules may 
he seen in it with a magnifier of 4 powers/' 
(Ph. E.) When rubbed on a piece of bright 
copper or gold, it should immediately give it a 
coating of metallic mercury, and a silvery 
appearance. 

The Ung. Tiyd. fort, of the wholesale 
houses is generally made of mercury, 12 lbs., 
suet, 1| lb., and lard, 16t lbs. It thus con- 
tains only J instead of t its weight of mer- 
cury. That of the same houses labelled ‘ Ung. 
hyd. $arbe$ cequales is prepared with mercury, 
12 lbs. ; suet, It lb.; lard, 13tlbs. 

Uses. This ointment is chiefly used to intro- 
duce mercury into the system when the sto- 
mach is too irritable to bear it; in syphilis, 
hepatic affections, hydrocephalus, &c. For 
this purpose, t to 1 dr. is commonly rubbed 
into the inside of one of the thighs until every 
particle of the ointment disappears. This ope- 
ration is repeated night and morning, until 
the desired effect is produced, and should be, 
if possible, performed by the patient himself. 
During its administration the patient should 
avoid exposure to cold, and the use of fer- 
mented or acidulous liquors, and his diet should 
consist chiefly of toast, broth, gruel, milk-and- 
water, and other inoffensive matters. This 
ointment has been employed to prevent the 
‘ pitting’ in smallpox ; and, diluted with 3 or 
4 times its weight of lard, in several skin dis- 
eases, as a dressing for ulcers, to destroy pedi- 
culi, &c. Camphor is often added to this oint- 
ment, to increase its activity. With the 
addition of a little extract of belladonna, or 
hydrocblorate of ammonia, it forms an excel- 
lent anodyne and resolvent friction in painful 
syphilitic tumours and glandular enlargements. 

Obs , The preparation of mercurial ointment 
according to the common plan is a process of 
much labour and difficulty, and usually occu- 
pies several days. The instructions in the 
Pharmacopoeias are very meagre and unsatis- 
factory, and, so far as details go, are seldom 
precisely carried out. Employers grumble, 
and operatives become impatient, when they 
find the most assiduous trituration apparently 
fails to hasten the extinction of the globules. 
To facilitate matters, various tricks are re- 
sorted to, and various contraband additions 
are often clandestinely made. Among the ar- 
ticles referred to, sulphur and turpentine are 
those which have been longest known, and, 
perhaps, most frequently employed for the 
purpose; but the first spoils the colour, and 
the other the consistence, of the ointment; 
whilst both impart to it more or less of their 
peculiar and respective odours. On the Con- 
tinsmt, oil of eggs was formerly very generally 


used for the purpose, and is even now occa- 
sionally so employed. Nearly half a century ago 
Mr. W. Cooley plearly showed that the difficulty 
might he satisfactorily overcome by simply 
triturating the quicksilver with ^ to 4 of its 
weight of old mercurial ointment, before adding 
the lard ; and that the effective power of this 
substance was in direct proportion to its age, 
or the length of time it had been exposed to 
the air. His ^plan was to employ the ‘bot- 
tom’ and ‘ scrapings’ of the store pots for the 
purpose. At a later period (1814-5), Mr. Hig- 
ginbottom, of Northampton, repeated this re- 
commendation, and at length the plan has 
been imported into the Pharmacopoeia Borus- 
sica. About twenty years since, “we re- 
opened an investigation of tbe subject, which 
extended over several months, during which 
we satisfied ourselves of the accuracy of the 
assertion of M. Roux, that the mercury in 
mercurial ointment exists entirely, or nearly 
so, in the metallic state, and not "in the form 
of oxide, as was generally assumed. We suc- 
ceeded in preparing an excellent sample of 
mercurial ointment by agitating washed suet 
and quicksilver together in vacuo. The quan- 
tity of oxide' present at any time in this oint- 
ment is variable and accidental, and is largest 
in that which has been long prepared; hut in 
no case is it sufficient to materially discolour 
the fat after the metallic mercury is separated 
from it. We were led to conclude that the 
property alluded to, possessed by old ointment, 
depends solely on the peculiar degree of con- 
sistence or ^viscidity of the fat present in it, 
and on the loss of much of the thoroughly 
greasy, * anti-attritive’ character, possessed by 
the latter in a recent state. In practically 
working out this idea, we obtained pure fats 
(mag-netio adeps; sevum pejepabAtum), 
which, without any addition, were capable of 
reducing, in a few minutes, 8, 16, 32, and even 
48 times their weight of mercury. We also 
found that the formula of the Pharmacopoeia 
might be adopted, and that a perfect ointment 
might be readily obtained by skilful manage- 
ment in from % an hour to an hour, even with- 
out these resources. All that was necessary 
was to employ a veyy gentle degree of heat, by 
either performing the operation in a warm 
apartment or by allowing the mortar to re- 
main fill eel with warm water for a short time 
before using it. Suet or lard, reduced either 
by gentle warmth or by the addition of a Bttle"' 
almond oil to the consistence of a thick cream, 
so that it will hang to the pestle without run- 
ning from it, will readily extinguish 7 or 8 
times its weight of running mercury by simple 
trituration. The exact temperature must, 
however, be hit upon, or the operation fails* 
This fact was afterwards noticed in the ‘Ann* 
de Chim.,’ and some other journals/’ {&. J. 
Cooley.) 

M. Pomonti has proposed amethodof pre- 
paring strong mercurial ointment* which, modi- 
fied to suit the English is m fol- 
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lows : — Fresh lard, 8 parts ; solution of nitre 
(see below), 1 part; mix by trituration, add 
of mercury, 32 parts, and again triturate. The 
globules disappear after a few turns of the 
pestle, but reappear in a few minutes, and then 
again disappear to return no more.' When 
this happens, the trituration is to be continued 
for a few minutes longer, when lard, 24 parts, 
is to be rubbed in, and the ointment at once 
put into pots. It is said that the globules are 
so completely extinguished as to escape detec- 
tion, even when the ointment is examined by 
a microscope of low power. The Solution. — 
Nitre, 100 grs. ; water, 1 fl. oz.; dissolve. This 
quantity is sufficient for a kilogramme of 
mercury. See Ointment op Oxide op Mee- 

CUBY. 

Ointment, Mercurial (Milder), Mildeb blue 
OINTMENT, TbOOPEb'S 0., UNCTION; UNGUEN- 
TUM HYDEABGYBI MITIUS, IT. CiEBULEUM 

Minus. Prep. 1 . Stronger mercurial ointment, 
lib.; lard, 2 lbs. 

TJses, Sfc. In the itch and several other cu- 
taneous diseases, as a dressing to syphilitic 
ulcers, to destroy pediculi on the body, &e. 
Each drachm contains 10 grs. of mercury. That 
less the Sll ° PS generaU ^ contains considerably 

2. (With soap; Unguentum hydrargyei 
saponaceUM; Savon mebcubiel). — a. (Dra- 
per.) Mercurial ointment (softened by a gentle 
heat), 1 oz, ; hydrate of potassa, 1 dr., dissolved 
in water, \ fl. oz. ; triturate them together until 
the mass solidifies. 

& (Swediaur.) Milder mercurial ointment, 8 
parts ; soft soap, 2 parts; camphor, 1 part. In 
periostitis, engorgements of the testicles, soft 
corns, &c. See Ointment op Nitbate op Meb- 
Cuby, &e. 

Ointment, Mercurial (Compound), B. P. Mer- 
curial ointment, 0; yellow wax, 3; olive oil, 

3 > camphor, lh Melt the wax and oil, and 
When the mixture is nearly cold, add the cam- 
phor in powder and the mercurial ointment, 
and mix. 

Ointment of Meze'reon. Byn. Unguentum 
MEEZEBEX, L. Prep. 1. (Hamb, Cod.) Alco- 
holic extract of mezereon, 2 drs. ; dissolve in 
rectified spirit, q. s. ; add it to white wax, 1 oz., 
lard, 8 oz., and mix by a gentle heat. 

2. (P. Cod.) Mezereon (dried root-bark), 

4 oz. ; moisten it with rectified spirit, bruise it 

ar1 ^ ^gcst it for 12 hours, at the heat of 
boumg water, in lard, 14| oz.; then strain 
with pressure, and allow it to cool slowly: 
lastly, separate it from the dregs, remelt it, 
and add of white wax, 1* oz. Used as a stimu- 
lating application to blistered surfaces and in- 
dolent ulcers. c 

Ointment of Mustard. Byn. Unguentum 

SiNAPis. L. Prep. 1. Flour of mustard, a 02< . - 
water, Xfl. oz.; mix, and add, of resin cerate, 1 
z T'l 01 \ °\ topcatine, % oz. Bubefaeient 
and stimulant. As a friction in rheumatism. 

2 f (Frank.) Flour of mustard, 3 oz.; oil of 


almonds, £ fl. oz.; lemon juice, q. s. In sul 
burn, freckles, &c. 

Ointment of Naph'thalin. Byn. Unguen- 
tum naphthaline, L. Prep. (Emery.) Naph- 
thalin, dr. ; lard, drs. In dry tetters, 
lepra, psoriasis, &c. 

Ointment, Neapolitan. See Meboubial 
Ointment. 

Ointment, Nervine. Byn. Balsamum neb- 
vinum, Unguentum n., L.; Baume nebyal, 
Fr. Prep. (P. Cod.) Expressed oil of mace and 
ox-marrow, of each, 4 oz. ; melt by a gentle 
heat, and add, of oil of rosemary, 2 drs. ; oil of 
cloves, I dr. ; Camphor, 1 dr. ; balsam of tolu, 
2 drs. ; (the last two dissolved in) rectified 
spirit, 4 drs. In rheumatism, &c. A somewhat 
similar preparation was included in the Ph. E 
1744. 

Ointment, Neu'tral. See* Compound Bead 
Ointment. 

Ointment of Ni'trate of Mercury. Byn. Ci- 
TBINE OINTMENT, YELLOW O., MeBCUBIAL 
BALSAM; UNGUENTUM HYDBABGYBI NITBATIS 
L * & £*)> Tf. H. N., or U. CITBINUM 
(Ph.E.),L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Mercury, 2 oz.; 
nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*42), 4 fl. oz.; dissolve, 
and mix the solution, whilsPstill hot, with lard, 
1 lb., and olive oil, 8 fl. oz., melted together. 
(For the mildeb ointment, see below) 

2. (Ph. E.) Mercury, 4 oz.; nitric acid (sp. 
gr. 1*500), 8 fl. oz. 6 fl. drs. ; dissolve by a gentle 
heat, add the liquid to lard, X5 oz. ; olive oil, 
32 fl. oz. ; melted together, and whilst the whole 
are still hot, and mix them thoroughly. i( If the 
mixture does not froth up, increase the heat a 
little until this takes place. Beep the ointment 
m earthenware vessels, or glass vessels, secluded 
from the air.” This * admirable formula is a 
modification of that originally introduced into 
pharmacy by the late Dr. Duncan, of Edin- 
burgh. _(F°r the milder ointment, see below.) 

} oz *5 citric acid 
(1 500), 1 fl. oz. ; (diluted with) water, \ fl. oz. : 
dissolve by a gentle heat, and add the liquid 
to lara, 4 oz.; olive oil, 8 fl. oz.; melted to ge- 
an< ^. s ^ kot > nes t “ let the temperature 
of the mixture he raised so as to cause effer- 
vescence, and then, withdrawing the heat, stir 
the mixture with a porcelain spoon until it 
concretes on cooling,” 

n.tTT'f 04 ! Mercury, 3 parts; nitric acid 
(i 6 Z 1 ), 6 parts ; lard and oil, of each, 24 parts s 
as above. r * 

S ‘ ) oz.; nitric acid 

iwb 14 0Z *P ^ 3 oz ‘> fresh neaPs-foot 
oil, 0 fl. oz.; mix the mercurial solution with 
the melted fat and oil at 200° Falir. 

6 - .?'} Mercury, 4 ; nitric acid, 12; pre- 
pared lard, 15; olive oil, 32; dissolve the mer- 
cury m the nitric acid with the aid of a genfle 
heat; melt the lard in the oil by a 'steam or 
water hath in a porcelain vessel capable of 
holding six times the quantity, and while the 
mixture is hot add the solution of mercury, 
and m ' lx them together thoroughly, 
if the mixture does not froth up, increase the 
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beat till this occurs. (The beat required for 
this is from 170° to 180° Fahr. 

Uses, Sfc. Detergent and stimulant. In 
ring-worm, herpes, itch, porrigo, psoriasis, and 
some other chronic skin diseases; in various 
cbronie affections of the eyes, especially chronic 
inflammation and ulceration of the eyelids, 
‘ blear eye/ &c. It “may almost be regarded as 
specific in psorophthalmia, in the purulent oph- 
thalmia of infants producing eetropium (ever- 
sion of the eyelids), and in ulcerations of the 
tarsi (edges of the eyelids) " (A. T. Thomson.) 
As a dressing to old ulcers, i^ore especially 
those of a syphilitic character, it is superior to 
all the other ointments containing mercury; 
in sore legs, assisted by the internal use of the 
pill of soap with opium (pin saponis cun 
opio), it often acts like a charm when all other 
modes of treatment have failed. For most of 
these purposes it should be diluted with from 
twice to seven times its weight of some simple 
fatty matter. One of the principal reasons 
why this ointment is in less general use than 
its merits deserve, is the very inferior quality 
of that vended in the shops under the name, 
arising from almost every druggist preparing 
some mess of his own, instead of adhering to 
the College formulae. 

Ohs, Ointment of nitrate of mercury, faith- 
fully prepared according to the instructions in 
the Pharmacopoeia, possesses a rich golden-yel- 
low colour, and a buttery consistence, and 
keeps well. Unfortunately, clumsy and care- 
less operators, who regard the Pharmacopoeia 
as a foolish hook, which it is quite unnecessary 
to look into, often fail in their attempts to 
produce an article of good quality. The diffi- 
culty is immediately surmounted by employing 
pure ingredients, in the proportions ordered, 
and mixing them at the proper temperature. 
The acid should be of the full strength, or, 
if somewhat weaker than that directed, an 
equivalent quantity should he employed. A 
slight excess of acid is not injurious, rather 
the contrary ; hut a deficiency of acid, in all 
cases, more or less damages the quality of the 
product. If, on stirring the mercurial solu- 
tion with the melted lard and oil, the mixture 
does not froth up, the heat should be increased 
a little, as, unless a violent frothing and reac- 
tion take place, the ointment will not turn out 
of good quality, and will rapidly harden and 
lose its colour. The most favourable tempe- 
rature for the union of the ingredients is from 
185° to 200° Fahr., and in no case should it 
exceed 212°; whilst below 180° Fahr., the 
reactions are feeble and imperfect. 

Stoneware or glass vessels must alone he 
employed in the preparation of this ointment, 
and the stirrers or spatulas should he either 
of glass or white deal. The best plan is to 
keep the whole exclusively for the purpose, 
and when out of use to preserve them from 
dust and dirt. (See below.) 

M Ointment of Ni'trate of Mercury (Milder). 

MlEDEB CITBOT OINTMENT; UNGEEN- 


TTTM HYDRABYGRI NITBATIS MITIES (Ph. L.), 
U. H. N, H., or U. CITBINIJM M. (Ph. E.) 
L. Urey. 1. (Ph, L.) Ointment of nitrate or 
mercury, 1 oz. ; lard, 7 02 ?. ; rub them toge- 
ther. “ This ointment is to he used recently 
prepared." 

2. (Ph, E.) As the stronger ointment, Ph.E. # 
hut using a triple proportion of oil and lard. 

Uses, See the stronger ointment 
{above). 

Ointment of Ni'trate of Sil'ver. Syn. Un- 
GEENTUM ARGENTI NITBATIS, L. JPrep. 1, 
(M. Jobert.) Nitrate of silver, 2, 4, or 6 parts; 
lard, 20 parts. These ointments are respec- 
tively numbered 1, 2, and 3, and are used in 
white-swelling. 

2. (Macdonald.) Nitrate of silver, 1 part ; 
lard, 7 to 8 parts. To smear bougies, in 
gonorrhoea, &e. 

3. (Mackenzie.) Nitrate of silver, 5 grs.; 
lard, 1 oz. In purulent and chronic ophthal- 
, mia, ulcers on the cornea, &c. 

4. (Velpeau.) Nitrate of silver, 1 gr.; lard, 

1 dr. In acute ophthalmia, &c. The above 
compounds require to be used with caution. 

Ointment of Ni'tric Acid, Syn. Oxygen- 
ized FATf ; UnGEENTEM OXYGENATEM, U. A. 
NITBICI, L. ; Pommade d’Aiyon, Ft. Urey. 
(Ph. D. 1826.) Olive oil, lib. ; lard, 4oz,; 
melt them together, add, gradually, of nitric 
acid (sp. gr. 1*500), 5| ft. drs., and stir the mix- 
ture constantly with a glass rod until it con- 
cretes. 

Uses , Sfc s In itch, porrigo, and some other 
chronic skin diseases; and as a dressing for 
syphilitic and herpetic ulcers, old sores, &c. 
It is frequently employed as a substitute "for 
the^ointment of nitrate of mercury, which it 
somewhat resembles in appearance; but it is 
less active and useful. 

Ointment of Ni'trie Oxfide of Mercury. Syn. 
Ointment of bed oxide of mercury (B.P.), 
Red precipitate ointment; Ungeentem 

HYDRARGYRI NITRICO-OXYDI (Ph. L.), XT. H. 
OXYDI (Ph. E.), U. H. 0. REBRI (B. P„ Ph. D.), 
L. Urey. 1 (Ph. L.) White wax, 2 oz., lard, 

6 oz. ; mix, by heat, add of nitric oxide of 
mercury, in very fine powder, 1 oz., and rub 
them together. 

2. (Ph. E.) Nitric oxide of mercury, 1 oz, ; 
lard, 8 oz. ; mix by trituration. 

3. (Ph. D.) Red oxide of mercury (nitric 
oxide), 1 dr. ; ointment of white wax, 7 drs. ; * 
as the last. 

4. (B. P.) Red os$de of mercury, in very 

fine powder, 62 grs.; yellow wax, i oz, ; oil of 
almonds, £ oz. ; melt the wax, add the oil. and 
mix. ' < 

Uses, Sfc. An excellent stimulate application 
to indolent and foul sores, ulcers, &c . ; and, 
when diluted, as an eye ointment in chronic 
inflammation and ulceration of the .eyes and 
eyelids, and especially in psorophthalmia; 
also in specks on the cornea, and the other 
affections noticed under onmotNT of ni- 
trate of mercery. It fens the basis of 
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numerous quack medicines. See also Oint- 
ment of Oxide of Mebcuey ( below ). 

Obstetric Ointment. Syn. Unguentum ob- 

STETBICUM, L. ; POMMADE OBSTETEICALE, Pl\ 
Prey. 1. (Chaussier.) Extract of belladonna, 

1 dr. ; water, 2 drs. ; lard, 1 oz. To promote 
the dilation of the os uteri. 

2. (POMMADE POUE BE TOUCHED.) Prom 
yellow wax and spermaceti, of^each, 1 oz.; 
olive oil, 16 oz. ; melt them together, strain, 
add of solution of caustic soda, 1 fl. oz., and 
stir until the whole is nearly cold. 

Ointment of Opium. Syn. Unguentum 
opiatttm, XJ. OPn (Ph. L.), L. Prey. 1. 
(Ph, L.) Powdered opium, 20 grs. ; lard, 1 oz.; 
mix by trituration. As a simple anodyne 
friction or dressing. 

# 2, (Augustin.) Opium, 2 drs. ; ox-gall, 2 oz. ; 
digest 2 days, strain, and add, of melted lard, 

2 oz, ; oil of bergamot, 10 drops. 

3. (Brera.) Opium, 1 dr, ; gastric juice of a 
calf, | oz. ; digest 24 hours, and add of melted ' 
lard, 1 oz. 

Ointment of Oxide of Lead. See Lead 
Ointment. 

Ointment of Oxide of Manganese. Syn. 
UNGUENTUM MANGANESII OXYDI, U. M. BIN- 
OXYDI, L. Prey . 1. Black oxide of manga- 
nese (levigated), 1 dr. ; lard, 1 oz. ; mix hy 
patient trituration. As a friction in scrofu- 
lous swellings and indurations; and in itch, 
scald-head, chilblains, &e. 

2. (W. Cooley.) Binoxide of manganese, 
1 dr.; sulphur, 2 drs.; lard, 9 drs.; cajeput 
oil, 15 drops. As the last ; also as a friction 
in rheumatism, swelled joints, &c., and in por- 
rigo, and some other skin diseases. 

Ointment of Oxide of Mer'cury. Under 4his 
name r the two ointments noticed below are 
often confounded, owing to the different 
opinions held respecting the atomic weight of 
mercury : — - 

1. Ointment of Gray Oxide of Mer'cury. 
Syn. Ointment of suboxide of mebcuey, 

0. OF PEOTOXIDE OF M.f; UNGUENTUM HY- 
DBABGYBI OXYDI, U. H. SUBOXYDI, U. H. O. 
OINEEEI, L. Prey. 1. (Ph. E. 1817.) Gray 
oxide of mercury, 1 oz. ; lard, 3 oz. ; triturate 
together. Formerly proposed as a substitute 
for mercurial ointment, but in practice it has 
been found useless as a' friction, owing to the 
unctuous matter only being absorbed, whiHt 
the oxide is left on the surface. This objection 
does not apply to th$ following prepara- 
tions : — 

2. (Donovan.) Gray oxide of mercury, 20 
grs. ; lard, 1 oz. ; mix, and expose them to the 
temperature^ of 320° Fahr. for 2 hours, con- 
stantly stirring. Gray coloured. It may also 
be made from tbe nitric- or red-oxide in the 
same way, by keeping the ointment heated 
to about 300° for some hours. Cleaner and 
stronger than Ting. hyd. fort. — Ph. L. 

, J 3. (Tyson.) Black oxide of mercury {pre- 
pared by decomposing precipitated calomel 
with liquors of potassa and ammonia), 2 oz. ; 


lard, 1 lb.; triturate together. Inferior in 
activity to the last. It closely resembles in 
appearance a fine sample of mercurial oint- 
ment. 

2. Ointment of Red Oxide of Mercury. Syn. 
UNGUENTUM HYDEAEGYEI BINOXlDlf, U, H. 
oxydi bubbi, L. Prey. (Cazenave.) Red 
oxide of mercury, 30 grs.; camphor, 5 grs.; 
lard, 1 oz. Closely resembles ointment of 
nitric oxide of mercury, over which it, per- 
haps, possesses some advantage from the oxide 
being in a more minutely divided state. 

Ointment ofi Oxide of Silver. Unguentum 
AEGENT i oxydi, L. Prey. (Serre.) Oxide of 
silver, 16 to 20 grs. ; lard, 1 oz. As a dressing 
for scrofulous and syphilitic sores, &c, 

Ointment of Oxide of Zinc. Syn. Zinci oint- 
ment; Nihil album oiNTMENTf; Unguen- 
tum zinci (B. P., Ph. L. E. & D.), U. oxydi 
zinci, L. Prey. 1. (Ph. L.) Oxide of zinc, 

1 oz. ; lard, 6 oz. ; mix them together. 

2. (Ph. E.) Oxide of zinc, 1 oz.; simple 
liniment (Ph. E.), 6 oz. 

3. (Ph. D.) Ointment of white wax, 12 oz. ; 
melt it by a gentle heat, add of oxide of zinc, 

2 oz. ; and stir constantly until the mixture 
concretes. 

4. (B. P.) Oxide of zinc, in very fine pow- 
der, 1 ; benzoated lard, 5| ; mix. 

Uses, Sfc. Astringent, desiccative, and stimu- 
lant ; in excoriations, burns, various skin dis- 
eases attended hy profuse discharges, in chronic 
inflammation of the eyes depending on relaxa- 
tion of the vessels, in sore nipples, indolent 
sores, ring-worm of the scalp, &c. It is an 
excellent and very useful preparation. See 
Tutty Ointment (5 elow). 

Ointment of Pepper. Syn . Unguentum 
pipeeis NIGBI, L. Prey. 1. Black pepper 
(bruised), 1 oz.; lard, 2oz.; suet, 1 oz.; di- 
gest together in a covered vessel, by the heat 
of a water bath, for six hours, then strain, with 
pressure, add of expressed oil of mace, 2 drs., 
and stir until the mixture concretes. In piles, 
itch, as a friction in rheumatism, &e. 

2. (Ph. D. 1826.) Black pepper (in fine 
powder), 4 oz. ; lard, 1 lb. ; mix* In scald- 
head, &c. 

, Ointment of Phosphoric Acid. Syn. Un- 
guentum ACID! PHOSPHOEICI, L, Prey. 
(Soubeiran.) Phosphoric acid, 1 dr,; lard 
(softened by heat), 1 oz. ; triturate carefully 
together. As a friction in caries, osseous 
tumours, &c. 

Ointment of Phosphorus. Syn. Unguen- 
tum phosphoei, U- PHOSPHOBATUM, L. Prey. 
(P. Cod.) Phosphorus, 1 dr,; lard, 6oz. 3 drs. ; 
melt together (in a wide-mouthed bottle) by 
tbe heat of a water bath, remove the vessel 
from the heat, and shake it briskly until the 
ointment concretes. As a Motion in gout, 
chronic rheumatism, and several skin dis- 
eases. 

Ointment of Picrotox'in. Syn. Unguentum 
P lCEOTOXiNiE, L. Prey. (Jajer.) Picro- 
toxin, 10 grs, ; lard, 1 oz. In ring- worm of 
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the scalp, and to destroy pediculi. It should 
be used with care. 

Ointment for Piles. Syn. Unguentem ege- 

MORBHQIDALE, U. ANTI-H2EMORBHOIDALE, L. 
Prep. 1. Burnt alum and oxide of zinc, of 
each, | dr. ; lard, 7 drs. 

2. (Bories.) Acetate of lead, 15 grs. ; 
freshly burnt cork, i oz. ; washed fresh butter, 
2 oz.; triturate well together. 

8. (W. Cooley.) Morphia, 8 grs.; melted 
spermaceti ointment, 1 oz. ; triturate together 
until solution is complete, then add, of galls 
(in impalpable powder), 1| dr., essential oil of 
almonds (genuine crude), 12 to 15 drops, and 
stir until the mass concretes. In painful piles, 
prolapsus, <&c. It is not only very effective, 
but does not soil the linen so much as most 
other ointments. 

4. (Dr. Gredding.) Carbonate of lead, 4 drs.; 
sulphate of morphia, 15 grs.; stramonium 
ointment, 1 oz. ; olive oil, q. s. When there 
is much pain and inflammation. * 

5. (Sir H. Halford.) Ointment of nitrate 
of mercury and oil of almonds, equal parts, tri- 
turated together. 

< 6. (Mazzini.) Nitrate of morphia, 15 grs. ; 
citrine ointment, 1 dr. ; fresh butter, 1 oz. 
As the last. 

7. (Vallez.) Extract of elder leaves, | dr.; 
burnt alum, 16 grs.; poplar ointment, 1 oz. 
Eor other formulas, see the respective names 
of their leading ingredients. 

8. (Ware.) Camphor, 1 dr. ; simple ointment, 

1 oz. ; dissolve by heat, add of powdered galls, 

2 drs.; mix well, further add of tincture of 
opium, 2 fl. drs., and stir until the whole is 
cold. In flabby mucous and painful piles. 

9. (Zanin.) Spermaceti ointment, 1 oz.; 
powdered galls, 1 dr.; powdered opium, 18 
grs.; solution of diacetate of lead, 1 fl. dr. 
When there is both pain and inflammation. 

Ointment of Pitch. Syn. Black basilicon, 
OINTMENT OE BLACK BITCH ; IJNG. BIOIS (B. P,, 
Ph. L.), tJ. BiciS NIGR.32, L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) 
Black pitch, resin, and bees’ wax, of each, 
11 oz. ; olive oil, 1 pint ; melt together, strain 
through a linen cloth (and stir until the mass 
concretes). 

2. (B. P.) Tar, 5; yellow wax, 2; melt 
together, and stir till cold. 

Uses, Sfc. Stimulant and detergent ; very 
useful in indolent ulcerations, scald-head, and 
various foul eruptions. In itch and psoriasis, 
and other scaly skin diseases, a little sulphur is 
commonly added to it. 

Oil of Plat'inum. Syn. Unguentum platini, 
L. Prep , (Hcef er.) Bichloride of platinum, 15 
grs. ; extract of belladonna, & dr. ; lard, 1 oz. As 
a dressing for painful indolent ulcers. 

Ointment or Plumbago. Syn. Ointment 

OB GRAPHITE ,* XTnGRJENTUM GBAPHITIS, U. 

Pltjmbaginis, L. Prep. Prom pure plumbago 
(‘black-lead’), dr.; lard, 1 oz. As a dress- 
ing to ulcers, and in certain skin diseases. 

Plunket’s Ointment. Prep. (Original for- 
mula*) Crowsfoot, 1 handful ; dog’s fennel, 3 


sprigs ; pound well, add of flowers of sulphur 
and white arsenic, of each, 3 thimblefuls ; beat 
them well together, form the mass into bo- 
luses, and dry them in the sun. For use, pow- 
der them; and mix the powder with yolk of 
egg, spread a little on a small piece of pig’s 
bladder (size of half a crown), and apply it to 
the sore, where it must remain until it falls off 
by itself, poisonous ; in cancer ; with great 
caution. 

Poma'tum Ointment. See Lard Ointment. 

Ointment of Poplar Buds. Syn. Ungtjen- 
ttjm BOBTJitEijM, L. Prep . 1. Fresh poplar 
buds (bruised), 1 part; lard, 4 parts; boil 
until crisp, and strain. It never gets rancid. 
Emollient and stimulant. 

2. (Compound — P. Cod.) Poplar buds, 12 
oz. ; fresh leaves of belladonna, common night- 
shade (Solanum nigrum ), henbane, and poppies, 
of each, 8 oz. ; [lard, 4| lbs. ; as the last. 
Emollient, stimulant, and anodyne. 

Ointment of Potas'sio-tar'trate of An'timony. 
Syn. Antimonial Ointment, Tartar emetic 
o. ; Unguentum antimonii tartarati (B.P.), 
Unguentum antimonii botassio-tartatris 
(Ph. L.), U. A. TARTAEIZATI (Ph. D.), IT. 
ANTIMONIALE (Ph. E.), U. TARTAEI EMETICI, 
L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L. & E.) Potassie-tar- 
trate of antimony, rubbed to a very fine 
powder, 1 oz. ; lard, 4 oz. ; mix by trituration, 

2. (Ph. D.) Tartar emetic, in very fine 
powder, 1 dr. ; ointment of white wax, 7 drs, 

3. (B. P.) Tartrated antimony (in fine pow- 
der), 1; simple ointment, 4; mix. 

Uses, tyc. Counter-irritant ; in phthisis, 
chronic rheumatism, certain liver affections, 
and other deep-seated pains and diseases. A 
portion, about the size of a nut, is rubbed on 
the skin night and morning, until a* crop of 
pustules is produced. The part should be 
well rubbed with a coarse towel, so as to be 
reddened, before applying the ointment. 
The product of the Dublin formula is of 
only half the strength of those of the other 
Colleges. 

Ohs. Before adding the tartar emetic to the 
lard it should be reduced to the state of an im- 
palpable powder. The precipitated salt is 
the best for thife purpose. As the pustules 
formed by this ointment permanently mark 
the skin, it should only be applied to those 
,parts of the person which are covered by the 
dress. 

Pur'gative Ointment. See Ointment op Co* 
IiOcynth, Worm 01, &c. 

Ointment of Quinine'. Syn. Unguentum 

QUINLE, U. QUINIiE SULPHATIS, B. Prep . 1 . 
Sulphate of quinine, 1 dr. ; lard, 3 drS. lathe 
agues of children. * > , ' 

2. (Beasley eos Antonini.) Solphate of qui- 
nine, 1 dr. ; alcohol (rectified spirit), 2 fai ; 
sulphuric acid, 10 drops ; dissolve, and mix it 
with lard, £ oz. In malignant intermittents ; 
2 to 4 drs. at a time, ruhhedinto ‘the groin or 
axilla. ’ ' ' 1 

Ointment of Eed of Mer'cury. 
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IXNGTFENTTIM HYDBAEGYRI BISTJXPHF- 
^ETI, U, H. STTLPHTXRETI HUBEI, L. Prep. 1. 
(Alibert.) Red sulphuret of mercury, 1 dr. ; 
camphor, 20 grs. ; simple ointment, 1 oz. In 
herpes, applied twice a day. 

2. (Collier.) Bisulphuret of mercury, 1} dr. ; 
sal ammoniac, ^ dr. j lard, 1 oz. ; rose water, 
X fl.dr. In several skin diseases, to diminish 
the itching, destroy pediculi, &c. 

3. (Radius.) As the last, with 1 £z. more lard. 
Ointment of Res'in. Syn. Yellow basili- 

00 N ; UNGUENTUM RESIN® (Ph. D.), U. RE- 
SINOSUM (Ph. E.), L. Prep. 1. (Ph. D.) 
Yellow wax, J lb. ; yellow resin, in coarse pow- 
der, i- lb. prepared lard, 1 lb. j melt them 
together by a gentle heat, strain the mixture, 
whilst hot, through flannel, and stir it con- 
stantly until it concretes. 

2. (Ph. E.) Bees* wax, 2 oz, ; resin, 5 oz. : 
lard, 8 oz. 

Ohs. A useful stimulant dressing to foul 
and indolent ulcers. For the corresponding 
preparation of the Ph. L., see Resin Cerate 
(page 314), 

Ointment, Resolvent. See Discutient OINT- 
MENT. 

Ointment, Ring'- worm. Ungttentum con- 1 
TRA-tineam, L. Prep. 1. Carbonate of soda, 1 
part ; fresh-slaked time, 4 parts ,* lard, 120 parts. 

2. Ointment of nitrate of mercury, 1 dr. ; 
tar ointment and lard, of each, * oz. 

. 3* (Henke.) Hydrochloric acid, 1 fl, dr. ; 
juniper- tar ointment, £ oz. ; marsh-mallow do., 

1 oz. 4 

4. (Pereira.) Tar, 3 drs, ; lard, 1 * 02 . ; melt 
them together, and stir in of acetic acid (Ph. 
E,), 2 fl. drs. 

5, (Thompson.) Carbonate of soda and sul- 
phuret of potassium, of each, 1 dr. ; creasote 
dr. ; lard, oz, 

Ofo. The hair must he cut off close, and the 
part washed clean before each application. Par 
other forms, see above. 

Ointment of Rose. Syn. Rose pom: ale, 
Rose lip-salve ; ITngtjentcm eos®, u, 
EOSAjtUm, Xf. Prep, 1. (P. Cod.) Washed lard 
(melted), and roses (centif.), of each, 2 lbs. ; 
mix, and in 2 days remelt the mass, and press 
out the fat ; to this last add of afresh roses, 2 lbs. ; 
and repeat the process ; lastly, colour it with 
alkanet root, if required red. 

2. (TTno. aqu® ros® — P h. U. S.) This is 
spermaceti ointment melted and beaten up 
with about frds of its weight of rose water 
until they congeal. Both i&e above are simple 
emollients. The last is an officinal 'cold 
cream/ 

Ointment, Rust's. Prep. Calcined alum, li- 
ar. ; camphor, $ dr. ; powdered opium, 20 grs. ; 
balsam of Peru, 1 dr,; lead ointment, 5 drs.: 
fexturate together. In chilblains, frostbites 
frosted limbs, &c. 

- G&tment of Sabadilline. Syn. Ungtj e ntu m 
RA^Illin®, L. Prep. (Dr. Turnbull.) Sa- 
haffilhne, 15 to 20 grs.; lard, 1 oz. In- 
tended ^ a substitute for ointment of veratrine. 1 


Ointment of Sav'ine. Syn. Unguentum 

SABINA (Ph. L. & D.), CeEATTO. SABIN®, 3j. 
Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) White wax, 3 oz. ; lard, 
1 lb. ; melt them together, mix in of fresh 
savine (bruised), £ lb,, and press through a linen 
cloth. 

2. (Ph. D.) Savine tops, dried and in fine 
powder, 1 dr. ; ointment of white wax, 7 drs. ; 
mix by trituration. For the formula of the 
Ph. E., the uses, &c., see Ceeate. 

Ointment of Scrophula"ria. Syn. TJnglen- 
TTTK SCROPHULARI®, L. Prep. (Ph. D. 
1826.) Green leaves of knotted rooted figwort 
and lard, of each, 2 lbs.; prepared suet, 1 
lb.; boil till crisp, and strain with pressure. In 
ring-worm, 'burnt holes' ( pemphigus gan - 
grenosus of children), impetigo, and some other 
cutaneous diseases ; also as an application to 
piles, painful swellings, &c. In the second it is 
said to he almost specific. 

Ointment, Simple. Syn. Ointment op white 
wax, Simple ’ pressing ; Ungttentum sim- 
plex (B. P., Ph. E.), IJ. CEE ® ALB® (Ph. D.), 
L. . Prep* 1. (Ph. E.) Olive oil, 5| fl. oz. ; 
white wax, 2 oz. ; melted together, and stirred 
whilst cooling. 

2. (Ph. D.) Prepared lard, 4 lbs.; white 
wax, 1 lb, ; as the last. 

3. (B. P.) White wax, .2; prepared lard, 

3 ; almond oil, 8 ; melt together, and stir till it 
becomes solid. 

Obs. The above are mild emollients, useful 
in healthy ulcers, excoriations, &c.; but chiefly 
as forming the basis for other ointments. The 
corresponding preparation of the Ph. L. is 
spermaceti ointment. See below, also Lard 
Ointment, &c. 

Ointment, Singleton's. See Eye Oint- 
ments. 

Ointment, Small-pox. Syn. Unguentum 
ectboticijm, L. Prep. 1. Mercurial oint- 
ment, 1£ oz.; bees' wax and black pitch, of each, 

% oz. ; expressed oil of mace, 2 drs. ; mixed to- 
gether by a very gentle heat. 

2 . (Briquet.) Mercurial ointment, 4 parts : 
powdered starch, 1 part. 

, 3. (Tourriere.) Iodide of potassium (dry and 
m fine powder), I part ; expressed oil of mace, 

2 parts ; black resin, 4 parts ; mercurial oint- 
ment, 8 parts. Used to prevent the ' pitting 1 
of the pustules. See Smallpox. 

Ointment, Smellome's. See Eye Oint- 
ments. , - 

Ointment of Soap. l. See Ceeate. 

2. (Camphorated; Unguentum SAPONIS 
camphoeatijm Hamb. Cod.) jWhite soap , 
(scraped), 1 lb.; water, * lb.; dissolve by heat; 
add of olive oil, 5 oz. ; and when the mixture 
has partly cooled, further add of camphor, 1 
oz., previously- dissolved by heat m olive 6% 1 . 
oz,; lastly, stir until the mass concrete. As v 
an anodyne and stimulating friction in various 
local affections, as chaps, chilblains, rheuma- 

tlSHi* &C* 

(Hutment of So'dio-Clilo"ride of Gold. Syn. 
wexuamrM Atria sodio-ohiobidi, L. ; Pom- 
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MADE BE MtTEIATE d’ob ET DE SOTJDE, Ft. 

(Magendie.) So&io-ehloride of gold, 10 
grs. i lard, 4 drs. In scrofulous and syphilitic 
swellings, indurations, ulcers, &c. 

Ointment of Spermace'ti. Syn. Emollient 
deessing, Simple ointment. White o. ; 
UnGUENTUM OETACEI (B. P., Ph. L. & D.), II. 
SPEEMATIS CETI, L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) 
Spermaceti, 5 oz. ; white wax, 14 drs. ; 
olive oil, 1 pint, or q. s. ,* melt them together 
by a gentle heat, and stir the mixture until cold. 

2. (Ph. D.) White wax, § lb. ,* spermaceti, 

1 lb. ; prepared lard, 3 lbs.; as the last. 

3. (B. P.) Spermaceti, 5 ; wfiute wax, 2 ; 
almond oil, 20, or a sufficiency ; stir constantly 
till it cools. 

Uses, Sfc. As an emollient and healing 
application or dressing to abrasions, excori- 
ations, blistered surfaces, healthy ulcers, chil- 
blains, chaps, &c. In trade, the Dublin 
formula, with double the amount of lard, is 
commonly employed. See Laed Ointment, 
Simple 6., &c. 

Ointment of Squills. Syn. ITngitentttm 
SCillje, L. Prep. 1. (Brera). Squills (in 
very fine powder), 1 dr. ; mercurial ointment, 

2 drs. 

2. (Hufeland.) Squills, 1 oz. ; liquor of 
potassia, 2 fl, oz. ; reduce to a mucilage by 
boiling, then add of lard, 2 oz. or q. s. As a 
resolvent friction to indolent tumours and in- 
durations. 

Ointment of Stavesa'cre. Syn. TJngttenthm 
STAFHISAGBIJe, L. Prep. (Swediaur.) Pow- 
dered stavesacre, I oz. ; lard, 3 oz. ; melt to- 
gether, digest 3 or 4 hours, and strain. A 
very cleanly remedy for itch, and to destroy 
pediculi on the person. A similar ointment is 
much used by farriers. 

Ointment of Stramonium. §yn. Ungtjen- 
TTTM STBAMONir, B. Prep. 1. Fresh thorn- 
apple leaves, 1 part; lard, 4 parts; as oint- 
ment of hemlock. 

2. (Pereira.) Powdered leaves, 1 oz.; lard, 
4 oz. ; mix by trituration. 

3. (Ph. IJ. S.) Extract of stramonium, 1 dr. ; 
lard, 1 oz. ; as the last. 

Uses, fyc. To dress irritable ulcers, and as an 
application to painful piles. 

Ointment of Strych'nine. Syn. Unotentitm 
STBTCHNL3S, It. Prep , 1. (Boucbardat.) 

Strychnine, 16 grs. ; lard, 1 oz. ; carefully tri- 
turated together. 

2. (Wendt.) Nitrate of strychnine, 6 grs. ; 
lard, 1 oz. ; as last. Both are used as a fric- 
tion in paralysed parts, &c. Prom the ex- 
tremely poisonous character of strychnine, it 
should be used with caution. 

Ointment of Subac'etate of Cop'per. See 
Vebdigbis Ointment. 

Ointment of Subacetate of Lead (Compound). 
Syn. Unguentum pltjmbi sttbacbtatis com- 
positum: (B. P.). Prep . Solution of subace- 
tate of lead, 6; camphor, white wax, 8; 
almond oil, 20 ; melt the wax with 16 of the 
nil on a steam* or water-bath; remove the 
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vessel, and as soon as the mixture begins to 
thicken, gradually add the solution of sub- 
acetate of lead, and stir the mixture constantly 
until it cools ; then add the camphor, dissolve 
in the' rest of the oil, and mix thoroughly. 

Ointment of Subchloride of Mercury. See 
Ointment oe Calomel. 

Ointment of Subsulphate of Mercuryf . Syn. 
UnGUENTTJM HYDEAEGTEI STTESiTTLPHATUS, L. 
Prep. 1. (Albert.) Turpeth mineral, £ dr. ; 
lard, 1 oz. 

2. (Biett.) Turpeth mineral, 1 dr.; sul- 
phur, 2 drs.; lard, 2 oz. ; oil of lemons, 15 
drops. In herpes, porrigo, and the scaly skin 
diseases. 

Ointment of Sulphate of I'ron. Syn. Un- 
GTJENTDM EEEEi sulphatis, L. Prep. (Vel- 
peau.) Sulphate of iron, H dr. ; simple oint- 
ment, 1 oz. In erysipelas. 

Ointment of Sulphate of Manganese, Syn. 
Unguentum manganesi stjlphatis, L. Prep. 
From sulphate of manganese, 1 dr.; lard or 
simple ointment, 1 oz. Alterative and discu- 
tient ; in similar cases to those in which mee- 
Ctjeial ointment is employed. 

* Ointment of Sulphate of Zinc, Syn. Un- 
guenttjm zinci stjlphatis, L. Prep. (Scarpa.) 
Sulphate of zinc (in very fine powder), 1 dr. ; 

| lard, 1 oz. In some chronic skin diseases at- 
tended with a lax state of the tissues, and as a 
dressing to scrofulous tumours after they 
have separated and the abscess has been dis- 
charged. % 

Ointment of Sulphur. Syn. Unguentum 
stjlphtjeis £B. P., Ph. L. E. & D.). Prep. 1, 
(Ph. L.) Sulphur, £ lb. ; lard, 1 lb. In the 
Ph. L. 1836 oil of bergamot, 40 drops, were 
added. (See 4, Compound.} 

2? (Ph. E.) Sulphur, 1 oz. ; lard, 4 oz. 

3. (Ph. D.) Sulphur, 1 lb.; lard, 4 lbs. 

4. (B. P.) Sublimed sulphur, 1 ; benzoated 
lard, 4 ; mix. 

Uses, Sfc. In itch, scald-head, &c., in the 
first of which it is specific. It should be well 
rubbed in every night until the disease is cured ; 
“but not more than one fourth part of the 
body should be covered with it at a time.” (A, 
T. Thomson.) 

5. (Compound ; Itch ointment ; TJngtten- 

TTFM STTLPHUEIS COMPOSITUM— Ph. L X—a. 
(Ph. L.) Nitrate of potassa (powdered), 40 
grs. ; white hellebore (powdered),;10 drs. ; sul- 
phur and soft soap, of each, 4oz.; lard, lib.; » 
rub them together. 

1. (P. Cod.) Alum and sal ammoniac of 
each, | oz. ; sulphur, 8 oz. ; lard, 16 oz. 

Uses, Sfe. In itch, as the simple ointment 
(1, 2, and 3). They are more efficacious, but, 
owing to the presence of white hellebore, the 
Pb. L. preparation is apt to cause, irritation 
in persons with delicate skins. See - Itch 
Ointment. ' *> 

Ointment of Sul'phuret of Mercury. See 
Ointment oe Bed Sttlphdbbt oe Mebchex. 

Ointment of Sulphurated Potash. %», TJn- 
GUENTUM FOTAS&® GEDEHUBAHiE (B, P.). Sul- 
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phurated potash, 30 grs.; triturate, and add 
prepared lard, 1 oz. ; mis. See also next pre- 
paration. 

Ointment of Sulpburet of Potassium. Syn. 
UNGHENTTTM POTASSII STTiLPHTTBETI, L. Prep. 

1. Sulphuret of potassium (dry and in fine pow- 
der), 1 dr. ; lard, 9 drs. Alibert adds 1 dr. of 
carbonate of soda. 

2. Sulpburet of potassium, 2|rdrs. ; lard and 
soft soap, of ^ each, 1 oz. ; olive oil, £ oz. In 
several chronic shin diseases, as itch, psoriasis, 
ring-worm, lepra, eczema, &c. 

Ointment of Sulphuret of So'dium. Syn. 
Unguentum soon shxphtoeti, L. Prep. 
(Swediaur.) Sulpburet of sodium, 3 drs. ; lard* 
1£ oz. In itch, for which it is very cleanly and 
effective. The last two ointments are most 
powerful when recently prepared. 

Ointment of Sulphuric Acid. Syn. Uh- 
GTTENTTTM ACID I StTEPHTTBICI, L. Prep. 1. 
(Dr. Duncan.) Sulphuric acid, 1 dr.; lard, 
2 oz. 

2. (Ph. D. 1826.) Sulphuric acid, 1 dr.; 
lard, 1 oz. ; mix. 

Uses, fyc. Black, fetid ; in itch. It is now 
seldom used. With oil of turpentine, it has 
been used as a stimulating liniment in rheu- 
matism. An ointment made of 1£ dr. of dilute 
sulphuric acid to 1 oz. of lard is a good appli- 
cation in prurigo. 

Ointment, Sultafiia. Spermaceti and white 
wax, of each, £ oz.; oil of almonds and batter 
of cacao, of each, £ lb.; melt together, add of 
balsam of Peru, 1 dr., stir constantly for a few 
minutes, and after it has settled pour off the 
clear portion; to this add of orange-flower 
water, 2 fl. drs., and stir the mixture constantly 
until it concretes. A very agreeable species of 
cold dream. 

< Ointment of Tan'nate of bead. Syn. Un- 
. GUENTUM PLTJM3I tannatis/L. Prep, 1. Tan- 
nate of lead, f 1£ drs. ; powdered camphor, 20 
grs. ; spermaceti ointment, 7 drs. In inflamed 
piles, &c. 

% (Sundelin.) Decoction of oak bark, 6 fl. 
Oz.; solution of diacetate of lead, 1£ oz.; mix, 
collect and drain the precipitate, and mix it, 
whilst still moist, with lard, 1 oz. ; camphor’ 
10 grs. In bed-sores. 

Ointment of Tan / nin. Syn. Unguentem 
tanNini, U. acidi tannici, L. Prep. (Kich* 
ard.) Tannin, 2 drs. ; water, 2 fl. drs. ; trifcu- 
rate . them together, then add of lard, 1£ oz. 
Astringent and haemostatic. In piles, pro- 
lapsus, &c. It is a verf cleanly and effective 
application. 

Ointment of Tar. Syn. Ungttenteh bicis 
(P h. h. E. & D.), L. Prep. 1. Ph. 
D.) Tar aiffl suet, of each, 1 lb. ; melt them 
dSh^ 61 "* press the mixture through a linen 

2. (Ph. E.) Tar, 5 oz. ; bees 3 wax, 2 oz. ; 
;$mlt together, and stir the mixture briskly 
until it concretes. 

D.) Tar, £ pint; yellow wax, 4 oz.; 
as the last 


# Uses, fyc. As a detergent application in 
ring-worm, scald-head, scabby eruptions, foul 
ulcers, &c. It should he, in general, at first 
diluted with half of its weight of lard or oil. 
See also Ointment of Pitch. 

Ointment of Tartar Emetic. See Ointment 
of Potassio-tabtbate of Antimony. 

Ointment of Tobac'co. Syn. Unq-tjentum 
tabaci, L. Prep. 1. (Chippendale.) Extract 
of tobacco, 1 dr. ; lard, 1 oz. As a friction in 
neuralgia. 

2. (Ph. II. S.) Fresh tobacco leaves, 1 oz. ; 
lard, 12 oz. ^ as ointment of hemlock. As 
an anodyne application in irritable ulcers, 
ring-worm, prurigo, and some other skin 
diseases. 

Ointment, Tripharm'ic. Syn. Ointment of 
THEEE THINOS ; UNGUENTUM TBIPHABMA0T7M, 
L, Prep. From lead plaster, 4 oz. ; olive oil, 
2 fl. oz. ; distilled vinegar, 1 fl. oz. ; melt to- 
gether, and stir until they combine, and a 
proper consistence is obtained. Cooling and 
desiccative; formerly greatly esteemed as a 
dressing. 

Ointment, Trooper's. See Mebcubial Oint- 
ment. 

Ointment of Turpentine. Syn. Ungttenttjm 

TEBEBINTHIN 2 E (B. P.). Prep. 1. (Guy's 
Hosp.) Camphor, 1 dr. ; oil of turpentine, 1 
to 2 fl. drs. ; dissolve, and add of resin cerate, 

1 oz. ^ As a stimulant and anodyne friction in 
nephritic and rheumatic pains, engorgements, 

. 2 * ( p k Austr.) Turpentine, 2 lbs. ; simple 
ointment, 1 lb. ; mix by a gentle heat. As a 
stimulant dressing. 

3. (B. P.) Oil of turpentine, 16 ; camphor, 1 ; 

soft soap, 2; dissolve the camphor in the tur- 
pentine, add the soap, and rjib till thorouerhlv 
mixed. « * J 

Ointment of Tut'ty. Syn, Unguentum 

ZINCI OXYDI IMFTTBI, IJ. TUTI2B, L. Prep. 
From prepared tutty, 1 part ; simple ointment, 

0 parts; mix by trituration. Formerly in 
great repute in ophthalmic practice, more par- 
ticularly in inflammation, &c., of the eyelids. 
See Ointment of Oxide of Zinc. 

Ointment of Vera'trine. Syn. IJngtjBnttjm 
VEBATBI iE (B* P.) ; POMMADE DE VEBATBINE, 

, * P re jP‘ f; (Magendie.) Veratrine, 4 grs. ; 
lard, I oz. ; mixed by careful trituration, 

2. (Pereira.) Veratrine, 3Q grs.; lard, 

1 oz, 

3. (Turnbull.) Veratrine, 10 to 20 gw,; 
olive oil, 1 dr.; triturate, and add of sperma- 
ceti ointment, 1 oz. 

4. Veratria* 8 grs.; prepared lard, 1 oz.; 
oil, £ dr. ; rub the veratria and the oil 

together, then mix thoroughly wffch the lard. 

Uses, cfc. As a friction in ne uralgia, non- 
ralgie rheumatism, gout, dropsy, &C.' A piece, 
about the size of a hazelnut, is to be rubbed for 
10 or 15 minutes over the seat of pain, twice 
a day. It must not be applied where the shin 
is unsound, nor to a large surftce at a time; 
and the greatest cantion must be used, on' 
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account of the extremely poisonous character Ointment of Yellow Wax. Byn. TJnguen- 
of veratrine. TUM ceb.® plavje, L. JPrep. (Ph. D. 1826.) 

Ointment of Verdigris. Byn. Ointment op Bees’ wax, lib.; lard, 4 lbs.; melt them to- 
Subacetate op coppeb ; TJnguentum ^ieu- gether. A mild emollient dressing. Some 
ginis (Ph. E.) } TJ. cupbi subacetatis (Ph. parties regard it as more * healing 5 than the 
B.), L. Prep. 1. (Ph. E.) Resinous oint- ointment op white wax. 
ment, 15 oz, ; melt by a gentle heat, sprinkle Ointment of Zinc. 1. See Ointment op 
into it of verdigris (in very fine powder), Oxide op Zinc. 

1 oz f , and stir the mixture briskly until it 2. (Compotnd; TJnguentum: zenci com- 
concretes. positum, L.) — a. (Hufeland.) Oxide of zinc 

2. (Ph. B.) Prepared subacetate of copper, and lycopodium, of each, 1 dr. ; simple ointment, 
i dr. ; ointment of white wax, 71 drs. ; mix by 1 oz. In excoriations and simple ulcerations, 
trituration. • ' especially those of the eyelids, nipples, &c. 

Uses, fyc. Betergent and escharotic ; as an b. (Thomson.) Oxide of zinc, ^ dr.; pow- 
occasional dressing to foul and flabby nlcers, dered opium, 5 grs. ; lard, 1 oz. As the last, 
to keep down fungous flesh, and, diluted with when there is much pain, 
oil or lard, in scrofulous ulceration and inflam- OINTMENTS (Flower of). Byn. Enos TJn- 
mation of the eyelids. guentobum, L. Prep. From resin, thus, wax, 

Ointment of Vm'egar. Byn. Acetic oint- and suet, of each, § lb. ; olibanum and Venice 
ment ; TJnguentum aceti, TJ. acidi acetici, turpentine, of each, 2| oz. ; myrrh, 1 oz. ; 
L. Prep. 1. (Br. Cheston.) Olive oil, 1 lb. ; wine, | pint ; boil them together, and, lastly, 
white wax, 4 oz. ; melt them together by a add of camphor, 2 drs. Suppurative ; warming, 
gentle beat, add of strong vinegar, 2 fl. oz., and O'LEFIANT GAS. C 2 H 4 . Byn. Ethylene, 
stir until the mixture concretes. As a cooling Heavy cabbonetted hydbogen, Heavy 
astringent dressing, and as an application in cabbubetted h., Elayl, Ethene. A sub- 
chronic ophthalmia. stance discovered by some associated Butch 

2. (W, Cooley.) Acetate of morphia, 6 grs. ; chemists, in 1795, and composed of carbon 
acetic acid (Pb. L.) and water, of each lk fi. and hydrogen in the proportions expressed by 
dr, ; dissolve, add the solution to simple oint- C 2 H 2 or C 4 H 4 . 

ment '(melted), 1\ oz., and stir the mixture Prep. 1. A mixture of alcohol (rectified 
briskly until nearly cold. In chronic ophthal- spirit), 1 part, and oil of vitriol, 6 parts, is 
mia, painful inflamed piles, &e. ; also to remove heated in a retort until it blackens, and sul- 
freckles, and to allay itching and irritation in phurous acid begins to be evolved; the product 
several skin diseases. is then passed first through a wash-bottle con- 

Ointment, White. Both spebmaceti oint- taining a solution of caustic potassa or milk of 
KENT and ointment oe cabbonate OP lead lime, and next through a bottle containing 
were formerly so called, but the name is now concentrated sulphuric acid, the last being 
obsolete. The caMphobated white oint- furnished with a tube dipping into the water 
MENT of the Ph. L. of 1746 (ung. Album cam- of the pneumatic trough. ‘ • 

phobatum) was spermaceti oiiitment to which 2. The vapour of boiling alcohol is passed 
a little camphor had been added. into a mixture* of oil of vitriol diluted with 

Ointment of White Precipitate. Byn. Oint- rather less than one half its weight of water, 
ment op ammoniatedmebcuey; TJnguentum and so heated as to be in a state of tran- 
HYDBAEGYEI ammoniati (B. P.). Ammo- quil ebullition (320° to 330° Fahr.) ; the 
niated mercury, 62 grs. ; simple ointment, 1 oz. ; gaseous product is chiefly olefiant gas, and the 
mix. See Ointment op Ammonio-chlobide vapour of water, from which it may be sepa- 
OP Mebcuby. rated as above. No sulphurous acid is formed, 

Ointment of White Wax. See Simple Oint- nor does the acid broken as in the last process. 
MENT, Prop Sfc. Colourless; neutral; nearly 

Ointment of Wolfsbane. See Ointment op odourless ; nearly insoluble in water ; alcohol. 
Aconite. ether, and the volatile and fixed oils, absorb a 

Ointment for Worms. Byn. TJnguentum: portion of it ; burns with a brilliant white 
ANTHELMINTICUM, TJ. VEEMIPUGUM, L. Prep . flame ; at a full red heat • it suffers deeompo- 
1, (Boerhaave.) Aloes and ox-gall, of each, sition, with deposit of carbon and liberation of 
lpart; marsh-mallow ointment, 8 parts. light carburetted hydrogen gas; mixed with 

2, (Fr. Hosp.) Aloes and oil of tansy, of twice its volume of chlorine and inflamed, 

each, 1 part ; dried ox-gall, 2 parts ; (both in hydrochloric acid is formed, and the carbon of 
fine powder $) lard, 8 parts. the gas is precipitated in the form of dense 

3, (Ph. Bat.) Aloes, 1 dr.; dried ox-gall black soot ; if the mixture (frest in equal 
And petroleum, of each, lk dr. ; lard, lk oz. volumes), instead of being kindled* he left 

4, (Soubeiran.) Powdered aloes, 2 drs. ; lard, standing over water, it soon condenses into a 

l oz. heavy oily liquid (chloride of olefiant gas, 

1 Uses , Spo. The above are purgative and ver- Butch liquid). Sp. gr. *981 ; 10Q cubic inches 
mifuge, applied as frictions to the abdomen, weigh 80*57 grs. 

They are chiefly employed for children and Olefiant Gas, Bromide of. Byn. Bbomede 
, delicate females. See Colocynth Ointment, oe ethylene. From bromine and olefiant gas. 
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as Dutch liquid. A colourless liquid, with an 
ethereal odour, boiling at 265°, and solidifying 
at 0 Eahr. Sp, gr. 2T6. J 3 

Olefiant Gas, Chlo^ride of. Syn. Dutch 
UQUid, Chloride of ethylene. This sab- 
stance, referred to above, may be easily pre- 
pared in any quantity by the following pro- 
cess : r Chlorine and olefiant gas (the latter a 
little m excess) are conveyed by separate tubes 
(passing through the same cork) into a glass 
globe, haring a narrow funnel-shaped neck at 
ite lower part, dipping into a small bottle de- 
stined to receive the product of their mutual 
reaction ; the newly formed liquid tri ckles 
down the sides of the globe into the receiver 
and when a sufficient quantity is collected, it 
is purified by agitating it first with water, and 

ttto ^ My ’ BnhmMin S 

Prop*, fa Colourless,* sweet-tasted agree- 
a *i ^ * ra § Tan ^> °dour approaching that of 
od of caraway; slightly soluble in water: 
freely so m alcohol and ether ; it sinks in 
water; boils at 180° Eahr.; burns with a 
smoky greenish flame; is unaffected by oil of 
vitriol ; but decomposed by solution of caustic 
potassa. It combines with chlorine, forming 

(page°^ 294 ) 0UIl<iS * Se€ ^ HL0EI]DES 0]B ' Carbon 

^F2?* Syn. Elaicacid. 

Une ot the fatty acids discovered by Chevreul 
^ Pf. odn ^ d JV saponifying oils, and then 
separating the base from the resulting soap bv 
a dilute acid. It now forms an im- 
portant secondary product in the manufacture 
of stearic acid. Perfectly pure oleic acid may 
be obtained as follows : — J 

1. By saponifying olein, as just noticed. 
2 ‘T re a ! mond ' or ol ive oil soap is decom- 
posed by a dilute acid, and the resulting oily 
md is digested in a water bath with half its 
weight of litharge (in very fine powder) for 
some hours, constantly stirring; the mixture ! 
is then agitated with twice its volume of ether 
** a and in 24 hours the clear 

etherni solution is decanted, and decomposed 
with dilute hydrochloric acid ; the oleic acid 
separates, and the ether mixed with it is ex- 
pelled by evaporation, To render it colour- 
less, the acid is again saponified with caustic 
soda, and the soap thus obtained is repeatedly 
dissolved m a solution of soda, and as often 
separated by adding common salt ; this soap is, 
lastly, decomposed by dilute hydrochloric acid, 
as before. * * 

- & colourless oily acid, insoluble 

alcobo1 ' and oil; 

n/r™r bas ^ forms mlts «dkd oleates. 

A^loA* %»• ELAIN; HUILE 
Absolue, Fr. The liquid portion of the 

oleic acid ^ fats * saponification, it yields 

2 * 0l ™ oii or elmond oil is digested 
bonr l^ ltb a quantity of caustic soda 
*° ^ponify one half of the 
the undecomposed oilyportion (olein) is 


then separated from the alkaline solution and 
newly formed stearine soap. 

2. The saponified mixture of oil and alkali 

V 6 ,? 0, ^ is Rested with proof spirit until 
all the soap is dissolved out, and the olein 
separates and floats on the surface ; the latter 
after repose, is decanted. * 

3. Almond or olive oil is agitated in a stout 
bottle with 7 or 8 times its weight of strong 
alcohol (sp. gr, *798), at nearly the boiling* 
point, until the whole is dissolved ; the solu- 
tion is next allowed to cool, after which the 
clear upper stratum is decanted from the 
stearin which has been deposited, and, after 
nitration, the spirit is removed by distillation 
at a gentle heat ; by exposure at a very low 
temperature, it deposits any remaining stearin, 
and then becomes pure. 

Prop., J-c. The products of the last two 
formulae have only a very slight yellow colour, 
but may be rendered quite limpid and colour, 
less by digestion for 24 hours with a little 
pure, freshly burnt animal charcoal, and sub- 
sequent filtration. In this state the olein is 
perfectly neutral to test paper, does not in 
the slightest degree affect metallic bodies im- 
mmed m it, and does not thicken by exposure 
to the greatest cold. Olein is used by watch-' 
makers for their fine work. Some years ago 
the product of the last formula was sold, by a 
certam metropolitan house, as Matchmaker’s 
ou, at Is. 6d. a drachm. Commercial olein 
is generally lard oil. The refined oleic acid of 
the stearin works also commonly passes under 
the name. Olem burns well in lamps; but 
acid does not do so unless when well 
refined and when the wick-tube is so formed as 

ht pn^S , ^-D See EaeI) 0lIf and Oleic Acid. 

met^° n^ TER ‘ Byn ' EliIom;et er, El®o- 
meter, Oil-balance. A delicate areometer 

fAnJ dr ^ et ?5!° ^ ei S hted and graduated as 

fixed n?lV tS f f J? tbe . deilsiti es of the leading 
fixed oils. As the differences of the specific 
gravities of these substances are inconsiderable, 
to render it more susceptibie the bulb of the 
msteument is proportionately large, and the 
oW>X S * em Very , na ™ w * The scale of the 
g6ner ^ (lobby’s) is divided 
into 50 degrees, and it floats at 0 or zero in 

or a n P d°M at 38 “• SS * “ P"« Smond 
and i at 50 » PM® olive oil The standard 

mm5(2^ nre of “s^rutueats made in this 
oonnfay is now 60° ; those made on the Con- 
tinent, 54-5 Fair. The oil must therefore to 


toing it into either lot oAoM 
TJLTl^J , or a correction, of the observed 


, ° or me joastru- 

ment for each degree of the thermometer stove 
the normal temperature of the ingfemtent, and 
adding 2 i for every degree totowfit. Thus; 
suppose the temperature of the M at the time 

the oleo- 
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60*0° Actual temperature. 

54*5 Normal temperature. 

5*5 Difference. 

Indication of the oleometer * . 61*0 
The difference 5*5 X 2 = . . 11*0 

Real density .... 50*0 

t Suppose the temperature observed at the 
time of the experiment is 52°, and the oleo- 
meter indicates 45° ; then — 

. n 

54*5 Normal temperature. 

52*0 Actual temperature. 

2*5 Difference. 

Indication of the oleometer . * 45*0 
The difference 2’5 x 2 = . . 5*0 

Real density .... 50*0 

The oil is, therefore, presumed to be pure. 
See Hydeometeb, Oils (Fixed), and Specific 
Gbavity. 

O'LEO-PHOSPHOR'IC ACID. An acid com- 
pound found by Fremy in the brain and 
nervous matter. 

QLEO-RESTNS. The natural compounds of 
resin and essential oil forming the vegetable 
balsams and turpentines. Copaiba, Canada 
balsam, and Venice turpentine, are examples. 
Certain extracts prepared with ether, as the 
fluid extracts of cubebs and pepper in the 
Ph. IJ. S.; may be regarded as oleo-resins. 
See Extbaot. 

OLEOSACCHARUM. Syn. Eljeosaccha- 
btim. Sugar aromatised or medicated by 
being rubbed up with an essential oil. The 
oleosacchara of aniseed, caraway, cinnamon, 
peppermint, pennyroyal, and the other like 
essential oils, are made by rubbing 15 to 20 
drops of the respective oils with white sugar, 
1 oz. — The Ph. Grmea 1837 prescribes 1 part 
of oil to 20 parts of sugar. — The Ph. Austr. 
1836 and Ph. Bor. order the same propor- 
tions, or 3 drops of oil to the dr., and 24 drops 
to the oz.* of powdered sugar. When in- 
tended for making extemporaneous distilled 
waters, 1 dr, of magnesia is a common addi- 
tion. The oleosacchara of citrons, lemons, 
oranges, &c., are made from the peels, as fol- 
lows: — After cleaning off any specks in the 
outer rind of the fruit, rub a large piece of 
loaf Bugar on it until the yellow rind is com- 
pletely removed. Those parts of the sugar 
which are impregnated with the essence are, 
from time to time, to be cut away with a knife, 
and put into an earthen pot. The whole being 
thus taken off, the sugared essence (oleosac- 
charum) is to be closely pressed down in the 
pot, tied over with bladder* and preserved in a 
cool place for use. 

OLIB'ANUM. 8yn, OlLBAN, Indian OH- 


banum, FbanxinceNSE. A gum resin ob- 
tained from Boswellia ifmrifera or serrata. It 
is stimulant, astringent, and diaphoretic. It 
is burnt as incense in the temples of India and 
in Roman Catholic churches. African or 
Arabian olibanum is produced by Boswellia 
flonhmda. (Royle.) This substance must 
not he confounded with the resin noticed at 
page 541. 

OLIVE. 3/n. Olea, Oliva, L. The Olea 
| Euroycea (Linn.), a native of the South of 
Europe. The unripe bruit is preserved in 
brine (Spanish olives, Feench olives) ; the 
ripe fruit furnishes olive oil; the hark is 
bitter, astringent, and febrifuge, and has been 
used as a substitute for cinchona hark; it 
yields a gum-like substance (olive ohm), 
which was formerly reported vulnerary, and 
contains olivile. The olive tree has in all 
ages been held in peculiar estimation, as the 
bounteous gift of heaven to man. Some 
authors have styled it “ a mine on earth.’* It 
is remarkable for yielding a fixed oil from the 
pericarp, instead of from the seed. 

OLLIVIER’S BISCUITS. See Patent Me- 
dicines. 

OM'ELET. Syn. Omelette, Fr. A variety 
of pancake or fritter made of eggs and other 
ingredients. Omelets may contain bacon, ham, 
herbs, fish, shell-fish, cold meat, cold game, 
fruit, or anything else at hand at the pleasure 
of the cook. ‘Spirit omelets* are made by 
pouring a little brandy, rum, or whisky over 
them on serving them up, and setting it on 
fire for a moment just before placing the dish 
on the table. ** Where is the man or woman 
cook bnt says they knowhow to make an ome- 
lette, and that to perfection? But this is 
rarely the case. It is related of Sarah, the — 
Duchess of Marlborough, that no one 1 could 
cook a f fraise,’ as it was then called, for the 
great duke but herself. The great point is, if 
in an iron pan, it should be very clean and free 
from damp, which sometimes comes out of the 
iron when placed on the fire. The best plan 
is to put it on the fire, with a little fat, and 
let it get quite hot, or until the fat burns ; 
remove it, and wipe it clean with a dry cloth, 
and then you will he able to make the omelette 
to perfection.” (Soyer.) 

The following formula for a plain omelet is 
by the above culinary authority: — “Break four 
eggs into a basin, add & teaspoonfnl of salt^ 
and i do, of pepper, and beat them np well 
with a fork ; put into the frying-pan l^ oz. of 
butter, lard, or oil, place it on the fire, and, 
when hot, pour in the eggs, and keep on mixing 
them quickly with a spoon until they are deli- 
cately set ; then let them slip t$ the edge, of 
the pan, laying hold by the handle, and raising 
it slantways, which will give an elongated 
form to the omelette ; turn in the edges, let 
it rest a moment, to set, turn it over on to a 
dish, and serve.** "It ought to be of a rich- 
yellow colour, done to a nicety, and as light 
and delicate as posable.” “2 table-spoonMs 
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of milk and 1 oz, of the crum of bread, cut 
into thin slices, may be added/ 5 
# MXEEi) and pancy omelets are made by 
simply dropping the ingredients, cut into dice 
or fragments, into the above. Anchoyy, 
OYStee, and she imp OMELETS are generally 
prepared by placing a few spoonfuls of the 
respective sauces in the centre of each, when 
nearly dressed. 

. ONOTENT (de la Here). A stimulant and 
digestive ointment, very popular in French 
pharmacy. 

Prep. (P. Cod.) Black pitch, impart; 
butter, lard, litharge, suet and yellow wax, 
4 parts ,* olive oil, 8 parts. 

ONION. Syn. Cepa, L. The bulb of Allium 
Cepa, _The onion is diuretic, expectorant, 
rubefacient, and stimulant. The juice, made 
into a syrup with sugar (syeupus cepje), has 
been given in chronic catarrh, diarrhoea, croup, 
dropsy, and calculus. Boasted and split open, 
onions have been applied as poultices to suppu- 
rating tumours, and applied to the pubes to 
rebeve suppression of urine in children. Ac- 1 
cording to Dr. Cullen, ** onions are acrid and 1 
stimulating, and possess little nutrient power. 
Xn bilious constitutions they generally produce 
flatulence, thirst, headache, and febrile symp- 
toms; but where the temperament is phleg- 
matic, they arc of infinite service, by stimu- 
lating the system, and promoting the excre- 
tions, particularly expectoration and urine/ 5 
They also possess antiscorbutic and soporific 
properties. 

0'irex. A • sub-species of quartz often 
■yougbt into, small ornament^ articles. 
Among jewellers, any stone exhibiting layers 
ol two or more colours, strongly contrasted, 
is called an f onyx/ A regularly and richly 
banded agate of this class is much prized%r 
cameos. See Gems. 

OTAT. A mineral allied, to agate and 
chalcedony, but distinguished by its peculiar 
resinous lustre. The variety most admired as 
a gem is. the precious or noble opal, which is 
remarkable for its beautiful play of colours. 
See Gems and Pastes. 

OPHTHAL'HIA. %». Ophthalmitis, L. 
Inflammation of the eye. In ordinary cases 
this disease is confined tolbhe external mem- 
brane 0 f the globe of the eye, or to the eyelids : 
but it occasionally attacks the sclerotica, 
cornea, choroid coat, and retina. - J 

common causes of ordinary or conjunc- 
tival ophthalmia are the sudden exposure of 
the oigan to a cold easterly wind, to dust, 

gnfcty particles, or to any external irritation i 
or injury. * ] 

The symptoms are, in part, those common 
to local inflammation. The eve or eyelids 
become more or less bloodshot," swollen, and 
tender, and a sensation resembling that in- 
duced by the presence of particles of sand 
orsome gritty substance, accompanied by much 
fce&t and a pricking pain, is almost constantly 
esyenenced. The secretion becomes jettw- 


ish and glutinous, and during the night fre- 
quently glues, as it were, the lids together. 
Sometimes only one eye is attacked, hut after 
2 or 3 days the disease extends to the other. 

The treatment of mild cases of conjunctival 
ophthalmia is extremely simple. In general, 
it may he relieved hy fomentations of warm 
water or decoction of poppy-heads and the 
use of aperient medicines, to which leeches and 
cupping may often he added with advantage. 
Severe cases should he treated by the medical 
practitioner only. 

OPIATES. Syn. Opiata, L. Preparations 
containing oppirn. The word is often applied 
in a general sense to anodynes and soporifics. 
In French pharmacy, the name is commonly 
used synonymously with confections, as in the 
following preparations * , 
Ahti-dysenteeic opiATE^Quarin. Puri- 
fied opium, 4 grs. ; ipecacuanha, + ch\; tor- 
mentilla, 1 dr. ; syrup of whortleberries and 
conserve of red roses, of each, 6 drs.— Bose. A 
teaspoonful every hour. 

Ajtti-hysteeical opiate— Trousseau and 
Keveil. Powdered indigo, 1 oz. ; white honey, 

6 oz. Dose. 1 table-spoonful daily, gradually 
increased until the whole is taken in a day. 
In hysteria, epilepsy, and nervous auctions of 
an epileptic character. 

Balsamic opiate — Trousseau and Beveil. 
Oleo-resin (balsam) of copaiba, 1 oz.; cubebs 
(m powder), 3 oz. ; potassio-tartrate of iron, 
drs.; syrup of quince, q.s. In gleet.— 
nose. 3 boluses the size of a nut, thrice 
daily. 

Chaeooal opiate— Ratier. Willow char- 
coal (recent), 1 oz.; prepared chalk, I dr.; 
powdered white sugar, 2 oz. ; rose water, q. s. 
to form an electuary. In diarrhoea and in- 
cipient cholera, in dysentery with fetid stools, 
ana m gastralgia, flatulence, &c. By suhsti- 
tutmg calcined magnesia for chalk, it becomes 
an excellent remedy for habitual constipation. 

Ctjbeb opiate— Deyeaux. Powdered cubebs, 

4 drs.; powdered camphor, 1 dr.; mix, and 
divide it into 18 powders.— Dose. One, 3 or 4 
times daily i n g l ee t, painful and scalding 
micturition, &c. 6 

0"PnjM. Syn. Opium (B. P., Ph. L. E. & 
v.), U The juice inspissated hy spontaneous 
evaporation, obtained by incision from the 
unripe capsules of the Papmer somniferum, 
grown m Asia Minor. 

, 5n roundish flattened 
lumps; inferior to Turkish opium.— 2. Eus- 

to the *>est Smyrna^®. 
Peekoh ; resembles the last,— 4 GsEKAy; 
amilar to English opium. — 6. IwDfctsi— a. 

la3 ? e , balte J—*-' in 

roundish flattened cakes, of 9 or 1® Oz. ia ' 
weight each,— c, Patka, in Mr & square 
cakes; inferior to Turkey opijiraji^. Le- 
ant; _ same as Smyrna ojanti Pkb- 

5 * $*#* inferior ; 
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pleees, varying in weiglit from 2 or 3 lbs. to 
only as many oz. It forms the best variety of 
Turkey opium, and is particularly rich in mor- 
phia. It is the only one adapted for the 
manufacture of the salts of morphia, as it 
contains on the average from 7 to 9$ of that 
alkaloid, and usually yields about 12 to 12*5# 
of hydrochlorate of morphia, which is more 
than can be obtained from any other variety 
of opium. — 9. Tubkey ; of winch two varie- 
ties are known in commerce, viz., Constan- 
tinople opium and Levant or Smyrna opium, 
noticed above. Constantinople opium is gene- 
rally in small, flattened, roundish cakes, 2 to 
2£ inches in diameter, and covered with poppy 
leaves. It is more mucilaginous and less es- 
teemed than Smyrna opium, from which it 
may he distingi ' la by the last being always 
covered with the reddish capsules of a species 
of Rumex^ 

JPur. The opium of commerce is not unfre- 
quently adulterated with extract of poppies, 
.extract of lettuce, lactucarium, mucilage of 
j gum tragacantb, dried leaves, starch, water, 
l clay, sand, gravel, and other substances, in 
border to increase its weight. This fraud is 
'readily detected by inspection, by chemical 
^analysis, and the microscope ; and indirectly, 
^with the greatest certainty, by a simple assay 
13 -of the sample for its morphia (morphiometry). 
OjThis may he effected by one or other of the 
^following methods : — 

1. (Couerbe.) Opium, 4 parts, and quick- 
lime, I part, made into a milk with water, 
<*q. s., are boiled together, and the solution 
- filtered whilst hot; dilute hydrochloric acid is 
5 then added, to saturation, and the morphia 
) precipitated by the addition of ammonia, 
| any excess of the latter being expelled by 
^heat ; the precipitate is then collected, dried, 
|,Jand weighed. If 100 grs. have been ope- 
5rated on, the given weight will represent the 
* per- cent age richness of the sample in morphia 
^(nearly). 

| 2, (Guilliermond.) 100 grs. of opium are tri- 
*turated for some time in a mortar along with 
J4 times its weight of rectified spirit, and the 
. tincture strained through linen, with expres- 
| sion, into a wide-mouthed bottle ; the marc is 
| triturated a second time with about 3 times 
i its weight of alcohol, and the tincture strained 
Mnto the bottle as before ; to the mixed tinc- 
Ifcnre is added a fl. dr, of liquor of ammonia, 
^nd the whole is agitated for a short time. In 
.jabout 12 hours the morphia spontaneously 
|separate3, accompanied with some narcofeina 
3and meconate of ammonium; the morphia 
|covering the interior of the vessel with large, 
fcoloured, and gritty crystals, feeling like sand, 
the narcotina crystallising in very light, 
all, white, and pearly needles. These erys- 
8 are washed with water, either through a 
aper filter or linen, to free them from the 
heeonate of ammonia which they contain; 
"ser which the narcotina is separated from 
^ morphia by decantation in water, which 


removes the narcotina, which is the lighter of 
the two. According to M. Mialhe, however, 
the morphia is more effectually removed by 
washing the crystals with 1 to 1£ fl. dr. of 
ether, by triturating the two together, when 
the morphia is left in an insoluble state, and 
may then be dried and weighed. 

3.* (Fh. E.) Macerate 100 grs. of opium for 
24 hours m 2 fl. oz. of water, filter, and 
strongly squeeze the residue ; then precipitate 
theini> -.ton with carbonate of sodium, Joz., dis- 
solved in cold water, 2 fi. oz. ; gently heat the 
precipitate until it shrinks and fuses, then 
cool and weigh it. It should weigh at least 
10 grs., and, when powdered, he entirely so- 
luble in a solution of oxalic acid. See also 
Watts' 4 Die. of Chemistry,' article. Opium. 

Tests. These depend chiefly on the chemical 
and physical characters of morphia and me- 
conic acid, the tests for which have been 
already noticed. In operating upon tbe con- 
tents of the stomach, or upon solid organs, in 
cases of suspected poisoning, the best method 
of proceeding is that already described under 
Alkaloid. 

Another method is to boil the substances 
in water slighily acidulated with acetic acid, 
next to evaporate the solution to the consist- 
ence of a thick syrup, and then to treat it 
twice with boiling rectified spirit; the tincture 
thus obtained is to he filtered when cold, and 
again evaporated to the consistence of syrup ; 
it is now re-dissolved in distilled water, the 
filtrate treated 'with solution of subacetate of 
lead, and the precipitate of meconate of lead* 
separated by filtration, and carefully preserved. 

A current of sulphuretted hydrogen is' then 
passed through the solution, to precipitate ex-"~ 
cess of lead, and after again filtering it the 
liquid is evaporated, at firat in a water bath, 
and afterwards under theateeeiver of an air- 
pump, The shapeless mass of crystals thus 
obtained present all the characters of mor- 
phia, if the substance examined contained 
opium. In the mean time the precipitate of 
meconate of lead is to be boiled with water 
acidulated with sulphuric acid, and the inso- 
luble sulphate of leatFseparated by filtration ; 
tbe filtered liquid, by evaporation, furnishes 
meconie acid, either under the form of crys- 
tals or an amorphous powder, the solution of 
which precipitates ferric salts of a deep blood- 
red. 

The following are additional teste to those 
already noticed : — • 

1. From the peculiar odour of opium* often 

perceptible when the drug has been taken 
only m very small quantities. * * 

2. A solution containing crude opium , 
turned of a deep red colour, or, if colpured ? it 
is turned of a reddish-brown, and-te^rfien^ 
by tincture of ferric chloride* 

3. (Saxe.) A portion of the surfed liquid . 

is poured into a beaker gte* and, drops 
of solution of acetate efi ^a#ed to it? 
the whole is srifeed or 12 
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now usually employed instead of charcoal.) 
The firing is so regulated that the gas enters 
the potassa apparatus in bubbles easily counted, 


without any violence or inconvenience, and it 
is kept up as long as gas is extricated* As 
soon as the operation is complete, and the 



slightest retrogade action is observed, the 
charcoal is removed from the combustion tube, 
and the extreme point of this last is broken 
oft* A little air is then sucked through the 
apparatus in order to seize on any remaining 
carbonic-acid gas and moisture. The potash - 

Gr. 


apparatus and the chlorido of calcium tube 
are, lastly, detached, and again accurately 
weighed. The increase in the weight of the 
first gives the weight of the carbonic acid 
formed during the combustion ; that of the 
second, the weight of the water. 

Gr. 


X gr. of Carbonic acid = 0*27273 of Carbon -j~ 0*72727 of Oxygen* 
X „ Water = 9*11112 „ Hydrogen 4 * 0*88888 „ 


2 . . less - . . 0*38385 . . equal to 1*61615 


The numbers equivalent to any given number 
of grains, found as above, are converted^ into 
the proportions per cent, by simply dividing 
them by the weight of the organic substance 
which has been employed in the experiment, 
and moving the decimal point of the result 
two figures to the right. 

b . In applying the preceding method to 
volatile liquids, it is necessary to enclose them 
in a small bulb with a narrow ne$k, instead of 
mixing them directly with tlie protoxide of 
copper. The bulb with its contents is intro- 
duced into the combustion tube, and after some 
6 or 8 inches of the protoxide is heated to red- 
ness, % hot coal is applied near where the bulb 
is situated, so that the liquid which it contains 
may be slowly volatilised and passed through 
the heated mass in the state of vapour, and be 
thus completely burned. 

% Estimation of the niteogen. — a . Several 
methods are employed for this purpose, but 
the only one of general application, and adapted 
to the non-seientific operator, is that of MM. 
Varrentrap and Will, described under Guano. 
To ensure correct results, the caustic soda 
must be pure, and the lime of good quality 
and well burnt. The last, having been properly 
^ slaked with a little water holding the former 
in solution, the mixture is thoroughly dried in 
an iron vessel, and then heated to full redness 
in an earthen crucible/ The ignited mass is 
rubbed to powder in a warm dry mortar, and 
either used at once.or carefully preserved froth 
the air. The best quantity of the organic 
substance t$ operate on is, in this case, about 
10 grs., which must be dried, and accurately 
■weighed with the usual precautions. Bodies 
very rich in either nitrogen or hydrogen are 
best mixed with about an equal weight of pure 
sugar before triturating them with the soda- 
Hme, MM. Varrentrap and Will weigh the 
nitrogen under the form of double chloride of 


platinum and ammonium, dried at 212° Fahr. 
This salt contains 6‘272-g- of nitrogen. 

b. M. Peligot has modified the preceding 
plan by conducting the gaseous matter extri- 
cated during the operation into a three-bulb 
tube charged with a standard solution of sul- 
phuric acid. This he subsequently pours into 
a beaker-glass, and after tinging it with a single 
drop of tincture of litmus, ho tests it with 
either a standard aqueous solution of soda or 
one of lime in sweetened water, after the com- 
mon method of alkalimetry. The difference 
between the saturating power of th£ acid in 
its normal condition and after its exposure in 
the condenser indicates the amount of ammonia 
formed. (See Guano.) Each grain of ammonia 
contains *82353 gr. of nitrogen. 

Concluding remarks . The successful appli- 
cation of the above processes requires conside- 
rable care and some aptitude in manipulating, 
as well as tbe employment of a very delicate 
balance for determining the weights. A 
greater error in the weighings than the gr. 
cannot he tolerated when exact results are de- 
sired. The method of MM. Varrentrap and 
Will for the determination of nitrogen answers 
admirably for all organic compounds contain- 
ing it, except those in which it exists under the 
form of hyponitrous, nitrous, and nitric acids j 
for which, however, it is not required. When 
extreme accuracy is aimed at, the atmospheric 
air in the apparatus, and that absorbed during 
the preliminary operations by the substances 
employed, must be expelled before the appli- 
cation of heat to the combustion tube. 

OR-MOLU'. [Fr.] This name, is given to 
gold-coloured brass or bronze, so finished off as 
to have the appearance of gold, or of being 
gilt ; but it is often applied in ja more general 
sense. The French more particularly excel 
in working in or-molu, and- the products of 
this branch of their industry hold an im- 
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portant position in the art manufactures of 
France. 

To give or-molu its richest appearance, “ it 
is not unfrequently brightened up after ‘ dip- 
ping’ (that is cleaning in acid) by means of a 
scratch-brush (a brush made of very fine brass 
wire), the action of which helps to produce a 
very brilliant gold-like surface. It is pro- 
tected from tarnish by the application of 
lacquer.” (Ure.) 

ORMSKIRX MEDICINE. A nostrum sup- 
posed to prevent hydrophobia, so named after 
the residence of its inventor^ Mr. Hill, pf 
Ormskirk. It is said to have consisted of the 
ingredients named below, but nothing certain 
is known on the subject, as the inventor died 
without revealing its secret : — Chalk, § oz. ; 
Armenian bole, 3 drs . ; elecampane root, 1 dr. ; 
alum, 10 grs. ; oil of aniseed, 5 or 6 drops ; 
all in fine powder. For a dose, to be taken for 
6 successive mornings, in a glass of weak milk- 
and-water. 

OR'PIMENT. Native yellow sulphide of 
arsenic. The finest samples used by artists 
(golden orpiment) come from Persia. See 
Arsenic (Tersulphuret). 

OB'RIS. Syn. Orris boot, Florentine r. ; 
Radix ieidis, L. The dried rhizome of Iris 
Morentina , pallida, and Qermaniea. Sialo- 
gogue, irritant, subacrid, and errhine. Chiefly 
employed to impart a violet odour to oils, tooth 
powder, snuffs, spirits, &c. ; and when cut into 
peas, to keep open issues. 

ORSE'DEW. Dutch leaf -gold. 

ORSEL'LIC ACID. Two compounds pass 
under, this name — alpha-orsellic acid and 
beta-orsellic acid. They closely resemble 
each other, and are obtained in a similar 
manner; the first from the South American 
variety of Bocella tinotoria, the last from that 
grown at the Cape. 

OESELLIN'IC ACID. Syn. Lecanoric 
ACID. A compound formed along with picro- 
erythrine, by boiling erythric acid for some 
time with water. It is also formed by boil- 
ing alpha-orsellic acid with water. In both 
cases, if the ebullition is too long continued, 
the new acid is wholly or in part converted 
into orcin. 

1 Prop., Sfc. Crystallisable ; bitter-tasted ; 
soluble in water ; its aqueous solution, by ex- 
posure to the air, assumes a beautiful purple 
colour. 

ORTHOF-E'DIA. In surgery, the straight- 
ening, correcting, or curing deformities of 
children. See Surgery. 

OS'MAZOME. The substance on which the 
peculiar odour and flavour of boiled meat and 
broth were formerly supposed to depend. 

Prep. From lean meat, minced/ and digested 
in cold water, with occasional pressure ; the 
filtered infusion is gently evaporated nearly to 
dryness and then treated with alcohol ; jhe 
alcoholic tincture is, lastly, evaporated. The 
/product has a brownish-yellow colour, is soluble 
latter* and its aqueous solution is precipi- 


tated by infusion of galls and the mineral 
astringent salts. 

OSMIUM. Os. A rare metal found associated 
with the ores of platinum by M. Tennant, 
in 1803. 

0STE0C0I/LA. A rough sort of glue or 
gelatin obtained from bones by digestion in 
dilute hydrochloric acid, to remove their earthy 
matter, and afterwards acting on the residuum 
with water at a high temperature, until it is 
wholly dissolved. 

OTAI/GTA. Pain in the ear. See Earache. 

O'TEYL. In chemistry, a radicle having the 
formula C 2 H 3 0, assumed by Professor Wil- 
liamson to exist in acetic acid. 

GT'TO OF ROSES. See Oils (Volatile). 

OVAIiBTTMEN. White of egg ; to distin- 
guish it from seralbumen, or the albumen of 
the serum of the blood. 

OVEN'S. A very ingenious and useful inr* ’ 
provement in the apparatus for baking wu*?. , 
introduced some years ago by Mr. / 

Carlisle. It consists in causing the articles id 
he baked to traverse a heated earthenware 
tube. This tube forms the oven. It is ow<*n*, 
siderable length, and the biscuits or 
articles are slowly traversed through it, 
end to end, at such a rate as will allow of w 
baking being completed during the passdg^ 
The biscuits are carried on trays, set on ^le- 
velling chains ; or the trays are made intopn 
endless web or chain. The oven is thus fm« 
tirely self-acting, and the articles demand Wo 
attention whatever from the attendants, whifo- 
the system combines superior economy with] 
the best results. A ‘pyrometer/ or heat indi- 
cator, is attached externally, so that the at- 
tendant can regulate the heat with great 
facility. The object of these improvements is 
to reduce the cost of baking, and to improve 
the appearance of the baked articles/ The 
apparatus is applicable as well to the baking of 
articles of clay or earthenware as to bread or 
biscuits. 

Of the ovens now in common use by the 
bakers, that known as the ‘ hot-water oven’ is 
perhaps the best ; not merely in reference to 
economy, but also with reference to its supe- 
rior cleanliness, and the ease with which the 
articles operated on may he turned out of that 
delicate yellowish-brown tint for which the 
bread of the Viennese and Parisian bakers is 
so celebrated. See Baking, Bread, &c. * 

OX. The Bos Taurus (Linn.), one of the 
ruminantia. In its more limited sens?, the 
word is restricted to the emasculated animal. 
The flesh, milk, skin, horns, bones, and blood of 
this animal are all serviceable to man. Gold- 
beater’s skin is prepared from the peritoneal 
membrane of its caecum. Its blood, tat, horns, 
and excrement w r ere among the simples of the 
Ph. L. 1618 . See Beer, Gall, Mile, and 
below. 

Ox-GalL Syn. Ox-bile ; Pel botintfm, 
F. sons, F. dadri, B* Crude ox-gall 
is noticed at page 552. ' Refined ox-gall 
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under : — 

1. Presli ox-gall is allowed to repose for 12 
Write which the clear portion is 
decanted, and evaporated to the consistence of 
a thick syrup by the heat of a water bath: it 
is then spread thinly on a dish, and exposed in 
a warm situation near the fire, or to a current 
? f a ' r > ™* d nearly dry; it is, lastly, put 
into wide-mouthed bottles or pfe, andcare- 
fully tied over with bladder. In this state it 

nse fvu/” J. ear ® 111 a 0001 situation. For 
use, a little is dissolved in water 

dered^ht S f’ lp ^ t; -, M ’ siim > add P<™- 
i W bod a S a ™ till the alum 
is dissolved, and when sufficiently cool, pour it 
into a bottle, and loosely cork it down/ In a 

gaH add"toit e i r b<>il ^ sHm another 1“ of 
S ’ dd to f ° z -f common salt, and again 
boil, cool, and bottle it, as above. In three 

*nd tfi/thf* - the Cl T fr0m both bottles > 

a ““L“ lx th f“ m equal quantities; the clear 
portion must then be separated from the co- 
agulmn by subsidence or filtration. 

c ? 0 !? tbe above are employed by 
ebaIb f d pencil drawings before 
tinting them, and to remove the greasiness 

*0. TheSstls 

also used m medicine, 

OX'AIiATE. Syn. Oxalas, L. A salt of 
otalie acid. The soluble oxalates are easilv 
formed by directly neutralising a solution of 

to aride°‘ d fl nrt . met ? U “ Mrate, carbonate, 
SIS! ■ -i? d tbe lnsoIubl e oxalates, by double 

SSCt See 0sAm3 w a ° d * 

QXUttmvr C r AC tk : Syn. Acilirii 

?J' 4 J lctTlr ’ . This substance was discovered 
by Be™, in 1776. It occurs both i7the 

£^ a liS d . ?i rg t n, !a ldnsdoms ' and is Pro- 
onced artificially by the action of nitric acid 

m sugar, starch, woody fibre, &c. It abounds 

wMoh 14 exists in combina- 
tioawi&a htflepotassa. With tbe excetoiSi 

fe" “ d -™" ai> of milk » an starchy and P sae- 
substences yield oxalic acid when 

SmXw 3 S0m6WLat 6lmted 

1. From sugar a 

fig 

t£z2sassistS£& 

IS than concentrated by evaporation 

fs^^SESa? 

SStTrflf^i 0 the Ss 

irvstak - r a sec °ud crop of 

Ztimis Sh a uS eS %h l epeate . d 

rystals thuToKd 

»«w« t od?tr.3 o stfs 


OXALATE— OXALIC ACID, 
is prepared as 


solved and recrystallised. By repeating tbi« 

acid tofh 4 Sft yiel( J , pure col °toless oxalic 
acid at the third crystallisation. 

But v /Singer) Sugar (dried at 257° 
Fahi.), 4 parts, and nitric acid (sp.gr 1-381 
33 parts, are digested together, as before and 

Su7?sW)7/ V0l ? ti0n ° f gas «**’ the 
liquid is boiled down to one sixth of its Original 

volume, and set aside to crystallise. The 
whole process maybe completed in about 2 
hours, and in 1 vessel, and yields of hi,?.- 

tallfs f. ystamsed °* alic acM , at the first cm! 
tafiisation, a quantity equal to 56to60jUf 
fae weight of r the sugar employed. 5 * 

a ‘ ( Ure *) Citric acid (sp. gr. 1*4), 4 r>arh 
and sugar, X Dnrt am j.' 7 , pans, 


+ir'V"* M % * part > are ^gested together bv 
the heat of a water bath, and as soon as « 
ceases to be extricated the vessel is removed 

““ to to. 

^.^“■n 50 ™ 0 ' or D E2TEIir.strOAE:_ 

( yi en.) From the washed pulp of notat-iea 
boiled for some hours with wX?qs In a 
ieaden vessel, with about 2 g of oii of viiSnl 
unti the fecnla of the pulp is couv^tedltoi’ 
saccharine matter, shown by the liquid beim? 

SI- 

££*> £ i 5 tiSt^nt with SS 

Zt LTLtf d / deSCribed - A simiSr preto 

®avy:i P ctrd:^rCo! earS ^° byM ^ 

3. From sawdust : 

(Boberts, Dale, & Co., Patent 1 TJ,;. 

c j . on Gay-Lussac s discoverv thnf 
into oZt addXfeim^-tl ^ con ™ r1x < i 

Tivra « , r b y fusion with caustic alkali 

! is then heated on iron S ! . ^ Tbl ? P aste 
, is constantly etirS7 w.tr- 7“?^ «* 

the mass tZn swib .71!' W give “ off 5 

StSsSr^S!^ 

: fni* r\-na p x been maintained at 400 q 

consistB^of^a^gnbstauee whosena^elsStoyet 

the 

^ (next stage 
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consists in a simple extension of the last, in 
which the mass is heated till quite dry, care 
being taken that no charring takes place. It 
now contains the maximum quantity of oxalic 
acid, 28 to 30 per cent. (4) This oxalic acid 
now exists as oxalate of potassium and sodium 
in the gray powder resulting from stage 3. 
This powder is now washed on a filter with 
solution of carbonate of sodium, which seems 
to have the singular and unexpected power of 
decomposing the oxalate of potassium, and 
converting it into oxalate of sodium. At all 
events, it is quite true that all traces of po- 
tassa are washed out with the Solution of car- 
bonate of sodium. The only explanation that 
occurs to account for this unusual decompo- 
sition is that oxalate of sodium is a more in- 
soluble salt than oxalate of potassium, and 
therefore may he formed by preference. (5) 
This oxalate of sodium is now decomposed by 
boiling milk of lime. Oxalate of calcium falls 
as a precipitate, and soda remains 'In solution. 
This soda is boiled down, and again made use 
of with fresh sawdust. This recovery of alkali 
is also practised with the potassium salt which 
filters through in the last stage. (6) The ox- 
alate of calcium is now decomposed in leaden 
vessels with sulphuric acid. Sulphate of cal- 
cium is precipitated, and oxalic acid is in solu- 
tion, which is now evaporated, and the acid 
separates in crystals, which now need only to 
be recrystallised to make them quite pure, and 
fit the acid for all the purposes for which it is 
employed. Prod. By this ingenious process 
2 lbs. of sawdust are made to yield 1 lb. of 
oxalic acid. 

Prop,, 8fo. Colourless, transparent, pris- 
matic crystals, possessing a powerfully sour 
taste and acid reaction ; these effloresce in 
warm dry air, with loss of 28$- (2 eq.) of water, 
and then form a white powder, which may he 
sublidb^Jn part, without decomposition ; the 
crystals alv^luble in 8 parts of water (9 
parts, “ and form a solution of sp. gr. T045 ” 
— Ure) at 60° Fahr., in their own weight or 
less of boiling water, and in about 4 parts of 
alcohol ,- with the acids, it forms salts called 
oxalates. 

Tests. — 1, Solution of chloride of barium 
occasions a white precipitate in neutral solu- 
tions of oxalic acid (oxalates), which is soluble 
in both nitric and hydrochloric acid. — 2. So- 
lution of nitrate of silver, under like circum- 
stances, gives a white precipitate, which is 
soluble in nitric acid and in ammonia, and 
which, when heated to redness, yields pure 
silver. — 3. Lime water and solutions of all 
the soluble salts of calcium produce white pre- 
cipitates, even in highly dilute solutions of 
oxalic add or of the oxalates, which is freely, 
soluble in both nitric and hydrochloric acid, 
but is nearly insoluble in either acetic or 
oxalic acid, and is converted into carbonate 
of calcium upon ignition. — 4. Oxalic acidJ(or 
mx oxalate), when heated, in the dry state, 
with, oil of vitriol in excess, is converted into 


carbonic anhydride and carbonic oxide; the 
former produces a white precipitate with lime 
water, and the latter, when kindled, hums 
with a faint bine flame. Of the above tests, 
solution of sulphate of calcium (vide Ko. 3) 
is the most delicate and characteristic. — 5. It 
is distinguished from Epsom salt by its acid 
reaction, its solubility in rectified spirit, its 
complete dissipation by heat, and by emitting 
a slight crackling noise during its solution in 
water. See Magnesia (Sulphate). 

Uses , Pols., 'g. Oxalic acid is chiefly used 
in the arts of calico printing and bleaching ; 
to remove ink-spots and iron-moulds from 
linen, and to clean boot-tops. It is extremely 
poisonous. The treatment, in cases of its 
having been swallowed, is to promote vomit- 
ing, and to administer chalk, whiting, or mag- 
nesia, mixed up with water, in considerable 
quantities. The use of the alkalies or their 
carbonates must he avoided, as the compounds 
which these form with oxalic acid are nearly 
as poisonous as the acid itself. The remaining 
treatment is noticed under Acids. In poison- 
ing by oxalic acid, the nervous system is 
almost always affected, and the patients expe- 
rience numbness, formication of the extremi- 
ties, and sometimes convulsions, so that the 
symptoms somewhat approach those produced 
by strychnia, from which it is distinguished 
by its corrosive action on the tissues, and its 
effect upon the heart and circulatory system. 

Concluding remarks. The manufacture ot 
oxalic acid is an important one. The process 
of Roberts', Dale, and Co., has so much cheap- 
ened the price of oxalic acid, that in 1851 it 
sold for 16d. per lb., and now, in 1864, it only 
costs from 8d. to 9d. per lb. More than half 
thb amount of oxalic acid used all over the 
world is now made from sawdust. In manu- 
facturing the ,acid from sugar, on the large 
scale, the first part of the process is either 
conducted in salt-glazed stoneware pipkins of 
the capacity of 3 to 5 quarts each (which are 
about two thirds filled and set in a water 
hath), or in wooden troughs lined with lead, 
and heated by means of a coil of steam-pipe. 
On the small scale, a glass retort or capsnle is 
commonly employed. The most appropriate 
temperature appears to be about 125° Fahr. 
and the best evidence of the satisfactory pro- 
gress of the decomposition is the free but not 
violent evolution of gas, without the appear 
ance of dense red fumes, or, at all events, any 
marked quantity of them. When these are 
disengaged with violence and rapidity* a 
greater quantity of the newly formed acid 
suffers decomposition, and flies off in a gaseous 
form. The sp. gr. of the nitric add commonly 
used on the large scale ranges from 1*22 to 
1*27, equivalent quantities being taken. > The 
evaporation is preferably conducted by the 
heat of steam. The evolved nitrous vapours 
are usually allowed to escape, but this loss 
may be in part avoided by conveying them 
into a chamber filled with cold damp air, and 
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containing a little water, when they will 
absorb oxygen, and be recondensed into fum- 
ing nitric acid. Various modifications of this 
plan have beeu patented. That of Messrs. 
McDougall and Eawson, which is one of the 
'simplest and best, consists in passing the 
mixed nitrons fumes through a series of ves- 
sels containing water, and connected together 
by tubes, so that the fumes wlpch collect at 
the top of one vessel are conveyed to nearly 
the bottom of the next one, and then, bubbling 
np through the water, mix with the air, a 
supply of which is provided for the purpose. 
The nitrous fumes are thus brought alternately 
into contact with air and water, and by the 
time they reach the last vessel are reconverted 
into nitric acid. Another plan is to pass the 
mixed nitrous vapours through a vessel stuffed j 
with some porous substance, as pumice-stone 
or pounded glass, conjointly with a supply of j 
steam from a boiler and a supply of oxygen 
by a blowing machine. 

The products obtained by skilful manipu- 
lation are — from good dry sugar, 128$ ; from 
good treacle, 107$. — “One cwt. of good treacle 
will yield about 116 lbs, of marketable oxalic 
acid, and the same weight of good brown sugar 
may be calculated to produce about 140 lbs. of 
acid” “ As a general rule, 5 cwt. of saltpetre, 
or an equivalent of nitrate of soda, with 2£ 
cwt. of sulphuric acid, will generate suffi- 
cient nitric acid to decompose 1 cwt. of good 
sugar, and yield, as above, 140 lbs. of fair 
marketable oxalic acid, free from superfluous 
moisture/' (Ure.) On the small scale, 5 parts 
Of sugar yield nearly 6 parts of crystallised 
acid. 

Chemically pure oxalic acid is best prepared 
by precipitating a solution of bin oxalate ^ of 
potassium with a solution of acetate of lead, 
washing the precipitate with .water, decom- 
posing it, wmlst still moist, with dilute sul- 
phuric acid or sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
gently evaporating the filtrate so that crystals 
may form as it cools. 

OXIDA'TION, Syn. Qxyeation. The 
combination of bodies with oxygen, forming 
oxides j the operation or process adopted to 
induce or facilitate such conversion. 

OXIDE. Syn. Oxye ; Oxyeum, L. A 
compound formed by the union of oxygen 
with another body. 0 

* OXYCBXQ"BU)E. Syn. OxiCHLOBrnE 
OxYCHnoEiDTO, L. A term often loosely 
applied to compounds of m oxide and chloride, 
whether in definite or variable proportions. 
Baa Antimony (Oxychloride), &c. 

OX'YCBATE. Syn. Oxyceatum, L. The 
old name of & mixture of vinegar and water, 
dulcified with honey. 

OXYCKG'CEITM. See Plastebs. 

OXYGEN, 0. Syn. Oxygen gas, Be- 
EHEOGISTICATED AIBf, EmFYBIAL A,, VlTAE 
A.f ; Oxy geniem, L. An elementary body 
discovered by Scheele and Priestley in 1744, 
At remarkable that, although this substance 


forms a | large proportion of our atmosphere 
(nearly one fourth), and confers upon it the 
power of supporting respiration and combus- 
tion, and also constitutes the principal portion 
of the water of our rivers and seas (eight 
ninths), and enters largely into the compo- 
sition of the majority of the various mineral 
bodies that form the bulk of our globe, its 
existence should have remained unsuspected, 
or at least undetermined, until a comparatively 
recent date. Oxygen is an essential con- 
stituent of all living organisms. It is 
absorbed by animals during respiration, and 
evolved in a free state by growing vegetables 
when exposed to sunlight. The oxygen gas of 
the atmosphere is mechanically mixed, not 
chemically combined, with the nitrogen. 

Prep. 1. Prom red oxide of mercury, 
heated over a spirit lamp or a few pieces of 
ignited charcoal. The operation is usually 
performed in a small green- glass retort, or in 
a short tube of hard Bohemian glass, closed 
with a perforated cork furnished with a piece 
of bent glass tube of small bore, to convey 
the liberated gas to the vessel arranged to 
receive it. Pure. 1 oz. yields about 100 cubic 
inches. 

2. From chlorate of potassium, as the last. 
Pure. 100 grs, yield nearly 100 cubic inches 
(Braude ; 115 — lire). This is the plan adopted 
in the P. Cod. The decomposition occurs with 
both the above substances at a heat below that 
of redness. 

3. From a mixture of chlorate of potassium 
(in coarse powder), 3 parts ; powdered binox- 
ide of manganese, 1 part ,* both by volume. 
Pure. 100 grs. of the mixture yield about 
110 cubic inches of oxygen. This method, 
which has received the approval of Faraday, 
^exceedingly convenient. The gas is evolved 
with a rapidity which is entirely at the com- 
mand of the operator, by simply increasing or 
lessening the heat. . The residuum in the 
retort may be kept for another operation, if 
not exhausted ,* or it may be at once washed 
out with a little warm water, and the man- 
ganese, which is uninjured by the process, 
reserved for future use. Bed lead, black oxide 
of copper, red oxide of iron, and several other 
substances, answer nearly as well as binoxide 
of manganese. 

* (4. From a mixture of bichromate of po- 
tassium, 3 parts ; oil of vitriol, 4 parts; gently 
heated, as before. Yields pure oxygen very 
freely, and with a rapidity entirely at the will 
of the operator. (Balmain.) ' 

, # 5. From binoxide of manganese aUd oil of 
j vitriol, equal parts; as the last. 44 grs. of 
pure binoxide of manganese yield 8 grs.^or 24 
cubic inches, of oxygen ; 1 oz. yields 88 .grs., 
or 256 cubic inches. (Liebig.) , ' 

(On the large scale.)—#. From nitre ex- 
posed to a dull red heat in an iron retort or 
gun-barrel. 1 lb. yields about 1200 cubic 
inches of gas, contaminated, mote or less, with 
nitrogen. . (tfre^ r ; * >; «■ . *. • 
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b. From binoxide o£ manganese, as the 
last. 1 oz, of the pure binoxide yields 44 
grs., or 128 cubic inches, of oxygen (Liebig) ; 
1 lb. of good commercial binoxide yields from 
1500 to 1600 cubiq inches, or from 5 to 6 
galls. 

c. M. Boussingault has reinvestigated a 
process, long known, although not usefully 
applied, by which pure oxygen gas may be 
obtained from the atmosphere at a trifling 
cost, so as to enable it to be collected in 
unlimited quantities and preserved in gas- 
ometers, like coal-gas, for application in the 
arts, manufactures, and sanitation. This 
process depends upon a peculiar property 
possessed by the earth baryta, of absorbing 
atmospheric oxygen at one temperature and 
evolving it at another; or rather, the ready 
conversion of hydrate of barium into peroxide 
of barium by a current of atmospheric air at 
a dull red heat, and the decomposition of this 
peroxide, by steam, at a lower temperature, 
even at 212° Fahr., with reproduction of 
hydrate of barium, the process being in reality 
a continuous one. The baryta is mixed with 
a portion of hydrate of calcium or of magne- 
sium, and the mixture being placed in an 
appropriate earthen tube heated to dull red- 
ness, is oxidised by passing a current of dry 
atmospheric air over it. As soon as the oxida- 
tion is complete, the tube is connected with 
the gas-holder, and a jet of steam allowed to 
act upon it ; this reconverts the peroxide of 
barium into hydrate of barium, the excess of 
oxygen being given off and collected in the 
gas-holder. The baryta is then again oxidised 
by a fresh current of air and deoxidised by 
steam, and the whole process is repeated as 
frequently as required. One ton of baryta, 
thus treated, is capable of yielding 2500 cubic 
feet of pure oxygen every 24 hours ; and this, 
as it does not waste or lose its properties, at 
the mere cost of the fuel and labour required 
in the process. 

d. From ferrate of potassium, prepared on 
the large scale. When exposed to moisture or 
thrown into water, pure oxygen is evolved. 
This method has been successfully adopted to 
maintain the air of diving-bells, and of other 
confined spaces, in a state fit for respiration. 

7* OXYGEN ©AS AT THE OBDIXABY TEH- 
pebatube. Boettger states that when a 
mixture is made of equal weights of the per- 
oxides of lead and barium, and dilute HNO s of 
a strength of 3° Beaum5 is poured thereon, a 
current of pure O, free from ozone and 
antozone, is given off abundantly. This mix- 
ture of the two peroxides may be kept dry in 
a stoppered bottle for any length of time. 

jProp. Oxygen gas is colourless, tasteless, 
inodorous, ana incombustible ; the sp. gr. is 
1*057 (Dumas ; 1*1026 — Berzelius & Delong ; 
1*111 — Thomson); 100 cubic inches at W° 
Fahr., and 36 inches of the barometer, weigh 
34*29 grs. (Dumas; 34*100 grs. — Berz. ; 34*6 
grs. — Brande ; 33*85 grs. — Ure)* Its density 


to that of atmospheric air is, therefore, us 
about 11 to 10. It is a powerful supporter of 
combustion, and its presence is essential to 
the existence of both animal and vegetable life. 
It forms 21$ (20*81$) by volume, and 23$ by 
weight, of the atmosphere. (M. Dumas.) 
Water dissolves about 5$ by volume of 
oxygen, and by pressure a much larger 
quantity, forcing oxygenated water (aqua 
oxygenh). 

Tests. 1. It is distinguished from other 
gases by yielding nothing hut pure water 
when mixed with twice its volume of hydrogen 
and exploded, or when a jet of hydrogen is 
burnt in it. — 2. A recently extinguished taper, 
with the wick still red-hot, instantly inflames 
when plunged into this gas. — 3. A small spiral 
piece of iron wire ignited at the point, and 
suddenly plunged into a jar of oxygen, bums 
with great brilliancy and rapidity. Charcoal 
does the same. 

Estim. The estimation of the quantity of 
oxygen in an organic compound has already 
been described. For determining the quan- 
tity present in atmospheric air, and other 
like gaseous mixtures, Dobereiner has pro- 
posed the use of pyrogallic acid. The air under 
examination (freed from moisture) is measured 
into an accurately graduated tube over mercury, 
capable of holding about 30 cubic centimetres, 
and which it should frds fill. A solution 
formed of 1 part of dry hydrate of potassium 
and 2 parts of water, and in volume about ^yth 
that of the air, is next introduced by means of 
a pipette with a curved point, and is gently 
agitated therewith in the gas for a short time ; 
the decrease of volume gives the proportion of 
carbonic anhydride present. A solution of py- 
rog&llic acid (1 gramme in 5 or 6 centimetres 
of water), equal in volume to one half that of 
the solution of ,potassa already used, is then 
introduced by means of another pipette, and 
the mixed liquids are cautiously shaken to- 
gether over the inner surface of the tube. 
When absorption ceases (which it does in a few 
midutes), the quantity of residual gas (nitro- 
gen) is read off from the graduations ; the dif- 
ference in volume before and after the intro- 
duction of the pyrogallic acid indicates the 
proportion of oxygen. This is a mere modifica- 
tion of Prof. Liebig’s method. 1 gramme of 
pyrogallic acid in combination with hydrate of 
potassium is capable of absorbing about 189^ 
cubic centimetres of oxygen. (Dobereiner.) 
Other methods employed for the analysis of 
air, depending on the increase or loss of weight 
when the air is passed over finely divided 
copper heated to redness, the loss of volume 
when the air is exploded in a eudiometer with 
half its bulk of hydrogen, or when a stack of 
phosphorus is left in it for some hours, are well 
known, and described at length in every ele- 
mentary work on chemical analysis, lie last 
method, although less accurate than the others, 
has the advantage of extreme “simplicity. 

XJm* Hitherto the trouble and expense of 

* 
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preparing oxygen has precluded its direct use 
on the large scale. It has been employed to 
increase the illuminative and heating power of 
lamps, and to render vitiated air respirable, 
&c. ; and when largely diluted with atmo- 
spheric air, or condensed in water, as a reme- 
dial agent in asphyxia arising from the 
inhalation of carbonic acid and carbonic 
oxide. 

Concluding remarks. Oxygen gas may be 
collected in the usual way, either over water, 
mercury, or in bags ; or, on the large scale, 
in gasometers. The purity of the products of 
the several processes given above depends on 
the substances from which the gas is obtained 
being themselves pure. For particular experi- 
ments, the first portion of gas should be allowed 
to escape, or be received apart, as with this, as 
with the other gases, it is contaminated with 
the atmospheric air of the apparatus. The 
gas procured from manganese or nitre may 
be purified by passing it through milk of lime 
or a solution of caustic potassa ; it will still, 
however, retain some traces of nitrogen. See 
Oeganic Substances, Ozone, &c. 

OXYGENA'TIOX. Syn. Oxygenisement. 
The act or process of combining with oxygen. 
It is of more general application than the 
word * oxidation/ ‘which is frequently con- 
founded with it, hut which is only correctly 
applied when an oxide is formed. 

OXYGENI'SED LAUD, Syn. Oxygenated 
AXUNGE I Axungia oxygenata, L. Prep . 
(Fh. Bat. 1805.) From prepared lard, 16 
parts, melted over a slow fire, and' then mixed 
nitric acid, 1 part; the combination 
being promoted by constant stirring with a 
rod, until it ceases to affect litmus paper. 

' , should# be extremely white, and should be 
lespt in the dark. See Ointment 0$ Niteic 
Ap ed. 

, , OXYHYBEOGEN BLOWPIPE. See Blow- 
PgPE. BeviUe and Debray ( f Ann. Ch. 
Boys/ [3J Ivi, 385) employ the oxyhydro- 
ba the following manner for 
effecting the fusion of platinum and the re- 
fractory metals which accompany it. Th< 
apparatus consists of the blowpipe C (m 
a furnace API), and a crucible GS1 
•*J e blowpipe is composed of a copper tub* 
about half an inch in diameter, terminating 
below in % s%h% conical platinum jet about 
j- mch long. Within this tube, which is 
supplied with hydrogen or coal gas through 
the stop-eock it, is a second copper tube C 
for supplying oxygen, terminated also by a 
platinum nozzle with an aperture of about a 
twelfth of an inch in diameter. 

The furna^^i) consists of three pieces 
Of well-bnrnt lime of slightly hydraulic 
quuhtj’ which tened at a lathe with 
»se. Ibe cylinder A is abont Si inches 
toch, and is perforated by a slightly conical 
into winch the blowpipe fig acctuufely, 
wsratg- abont half-way throagh the thickness 
fit SBe maas, A second somewhat deeper 


cylinder of lime, JB t is hollowed into a chamber 
wide enough to admit the crucible, and leave 
an interval of not more than a sixth of an inch 
clear around it. KK are four apertures for 
the escape of the product^ of combustion. 

The onter crucible JECJEE is also made of lime, 
but it contains a smaller crucible I of gas- 
coke, provided with a cover of the same 
material; and in this the substance to be 
fused is placed, the crucible resting on the 
lime support D', The conical cover Q- is made 


O 



of lime, and its apex should he placed exactly 
under the blowpipe jet, at a distance from it of 
| to inch. 

The different pieces of the furnace must be 
bound round with iron wire to support them 
when they crack. The oxygen is admitted 
under a pressure of a column of 16 inches of 
water. The temperature is gradually raised 
to the maximum, and in about eight minutes 
from this time the operation is complete. 

By employing a jet of mixed coal-gas and 
oxygen (JSQ, see below) in a furnace of Mime, 
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Deville and Bebray succeeded, at an expense pleasant cooling drink or gargle m fevers, sore 
of about 43 cubic feet of oxygen, in melting throats, hoarseness, Ac. ; but in some indi- 
and refining, in 42 minutes, 25*4 lbs. avoirdu- viduals it occasions griping. It is commonly 
pois of platinum, and casting it into an ingot used as an adjunct, in mixtures, Ac. 
in a mould of gas-coke; and much larger Oxymel of Squills. Syn. Honey OB' squills ; 
masses have since been melted by tbis method, Mel scilljs (Ph. L.), 0, scilliticum, L. 
Lime is so bad a conductor of heat that if a Prep. 1. Vinegar of squills, 2\ pints ; gently 
cnp of lime not more than 0*8 inch thick be evaporate it to 12 fl. oz., and add of honey 
filled with melted platinum the exterior (previously made hot), 5 lbs. 
scarcely . rises beyond 300° F. (Miller’s 2. (Ph, L. ?L836.) Strained honey, 3 lbs. ; 
‘ Elements of Chemistry/ 3rd. ed„ pt. ii, p. vinegar of squills, pint ; boil to a proper 
825.) consistence. The formula of the Ph. D. 1820 


OX'YMEL. Syn. Oxymel, L. An acidu- 
lous syrup made of honey and vinegar. There 
are only two oxymels in the last Ph. L. The 
ingredients in an oxymel should be of such a 
character, and in such proportions, as to pro- 
duce a mixture of the proper consistence with- 
out evaporation. 

Oxymel of CoTchicum. Syn. Oxymel col- 
ohici cobmi, Oxymel colchici, L. Prep. 
(Ph. D. 1826.) Fresh corms (roots) of mea- 
dow saffron, 1 oz. ; distilled vinegar, 1 pint 
(wiue measure) ; macerate for 2 days, press 
out the liquor, filter, add of clarified honey, 
2 lbs., and boil down the mixture to the con- 
sistence of a syrup, frequently stirring. — Dose. 
1 to 3 drs., twice or thrice a day; in gout, 
rheumatism, dropsy, Ac. 

Oxymel of Garlic. Syn. Oxymel alii, L. 
Prep. (Ph. L. 1746.) Sliced garlic, 1£ oz. ; 
caraway seed and sweet fennel seed, of each, 2 
drs.; boiling vinegar, 8 fl. oz.; infuse, strain, 
and add of clarified honey, 10 oz. In hooping- 
cough, chronic diarrhoea, rheumatism, Ac. 

Oxymel, Pectoral. 'Syn. Oxymel pectorale, 

0. inul® cqmpqsitum, L. Prep. (Ph. Br.) 
Elecampane, 1 oz. ; orris root, | oz. ; water, l| 
pint; boil to £ pint, strain, add of honey, 
16 oz. ; ammoniacum, 1 oz. ; (dissolved in) 
vinegar, 3 fl. oz. ; lastly, boil to an oxymel. 
— Pose. 1 spoonful, occasionally ; in coughs, 
humid asthma, Ac. 

, Oxymel, Sim'ple. Syn. Yinegab sybup, 
Aoetated honey; Oxymel (Ph. L. A D.), 
Oxymel simplex, Mel acetatum, L. Prep. 

1. (Ph. L.) Acetic acid (sp.gr. 1*048), 7 fl. oz.; 
distilled water, 8 fl. oz. ; mix, and add them to 
honey, "5 lbs., previously made hot. This con- 
tains only one half the acid ordered in the 
Ph. L. 1836. 

2. (Ph. D.) Clarified honey, 1 lb. ; acetic 
acid (sp. gr. 1*044), 3 oz, ; as before. Stronger 
than the last, 

3. Ph. L. 1836.) Honey, 10 lbs.; acetic 
acid* (1*048), pint; as before. This con- 
tains too much vinegar. (See Ho. 1.) 

4. (Wholesale.) From honey (thick and 

good), 12 lbs. ; melt it by a gentle heat, add of 
distilled vinegar (of fully 5$), 2 quarts, and 
strain the mixture through flannel. Ho evapo- 
ration is required. * 

Uses,fyc. Demulcent and refrigerant. —Dc h. 
I to 4 Jl drs, either gradually sucked from ie 
spoon or dissolved through some simple liquid. 

m w&ter, it forms a useful and 


was similar. 

Uses, Sfc. Expectorant, and in large doses 
nauseant. — Pose. % to 2 fl. drs.; in chronio 
coughs, hoarseness, humeral asthma, Ac. 

Oxymel of Ver'digris. See Liniment. 

OXYE/RHODYHE. Syn. Oxyekhodinon. 
An old compound formed of 1 part of vinegar 
of roses and 2 parts of oil of roses. 

OXYSAC'CHARUM. A syrup acidulated 
with vinegar. See Sybup. 

OXYSTJL'PHIDE. A name given to certain 
compounds or mixtures of metallic oxides and 
sulphides. See Antimony, Oxysulphile, 
Ac. 

OYS'TER. Syn. Osteea, L. This well- 
known shell-fish is the Ostrea edulis (Linn.) 

Oysters are nutritions and easy of digestion, 
when fresh, but are apt to prove laxative to 
those unaccustomed to their use. They are in 
season each month of , the year the name of 
which contains the letter K. The best British 
oysters are found at Purfleet ; the worst near 
Liverpool. - Colchester, and other places in 
Essex, are the great nurseries or feeding- 
pounds for supplying the metropolis, and, 
indeed, the whole of England, with the most 
esteemed variety (natives) of this shell-fish. 
The shells (testes pbepabatje, t. ostbeabije) 
were formerly used in medicine as an absorbent. 
See Shell-eish, Sauces, Ac. 

OZOXE (Greek, I smell) is a peculiar 
variety of oxygen, characterised by its greater 
weight, its peculiar chlorous smell, its intensely 
active ^ oxidising powers, and, finally, by the 
ease with which it passes into common oxygen. 
The history of ozone maybe summed up as fol- 
lows : — In 1785 Van Marum observed the pro- 
duction of a peculiar smell when electric sparks 
: were passed through oxygen. This smell, which 
every one who has worked with an electric 
machine must have noticed, Van , Marum re* 
garded as the “smell of electricity/’ thinking 
that electricity wash a substance. In 1846, 
Schonbein, of Basle, proved the existence of % 
definite substance, to which he assigned the 
name of ozone, and discovered several modes of 
producing it, a delicate test for & and several 
of its most striking properties. He subse- 
quently added many new facts, but to the time 
of his death never held a correct, theory in re- 
gard to its ^nature. . Later researches by Ma- 
rignac and Beda#in& jBecqn»l and Fremy, 
Andrews and and others, 

have of this remark- 
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able body. It is now generally admitted that 
it only differs from common oxygen in contain- 
lng three atoms of oxygen in each molecule in- 
stead of two. In fact, as the formula for oxy- 
gen is 0 2 , that of ozone is 0 3 . It follows that 
ozone is half as heavy again as oxygen, and it 
has accordingly been demonstrated that its spe- 
c.|e gravity is 24 (H = 1), that of oxygen being 
io. An the Known reactions of ozone are easily 
explained in accordance with this view. 

Ozone may he generated in several ways, 


n \ T> ,, .r & xu. aovcuu ways. 

'?/ the action of electricity on oxygen or 
rks are far less efficacious than the silent 

disrthflvo-o • J 


air, sparks , — „ clui:aQUUS cnan tne silent 

or slow discharge; but the best apparatus 
is the induction-tube of Siemens. This con- 
sists of ^ two tubes, one inside the other. The 
inner side of the inner and the outer side of 
the outer tube are coated with tinfoil, and 
these coatings are connected with the termi- 
nals of a powerful induction-coil. Dry air or 
oxygen streams between the tubes and passes 
out strongly charged with ozone. (2) Dunns' 
obtain processes of oxidation a piece of phos- 
phorus, half covered with water in a bottle of 
flar, absorbs a portion of the oxygen, while 
another portion becomes partially ozonised. It 
has been recently shown that ozone is formed 
m small quantity during the burning of hydro- 
gen at a jet, and in several analogous reactions. 
(3) During the liberation of oxygen at low 
temperatures, when barium dioxide is moistened 
with sulphuric acid, the odour of ozone is at 
once apparent, and the evolution proceeds for 

time ’ ( 4 > In tte electrolysis of 
Wlter the oxygen evolved consists partly of 

0*one, especially if the poles are small! 7 

Ozone has never been isolated. By the use 
rf&emens apparatus, oxygen containing, as a 
®*XM^twei% P er cent - of o&ne 

w»y be obtained. 1 his represents a eontrae 


w * „ j. mu represents a contra o 

faun of about 1-llth during formation 7 J T“?’ , D10WS ’ and agitation of land 

»«tpre«t NcAleto^anfek STnaftitv to 1’ is of much 

™ ^her. Ozone is entirely converted inf ^ ^ uan ™y> to employ a person qualified for 
oxygen by a temnerato™ o* woo ™ ^ d into th ® 3 ob - A man, accustomed to packing S r, e li 


change themselves, being probably oxidised an 
reduced alternately. Ozone is a powerfu 
bleaching and disinfecting agent, from tb 
ease with which it gives up its third atom o 
oxygen. 

Ozone is frequently present in the atmo- 
sphere, formed by atmospheric electricity, anc 
perhaps by other means. Its function in 
nature is not yet well known ; hut as it readilv 
converts ammonia into ammonium nitrite it 
is probable that nitrites, and so ultimately 
nitrates, are among its ultimate products J 
OZONOMETER. This name has been ‘given 
to paper prepared with a mixed solution of 
starch and iodide of potassium. It is white 
hut is turned blue by ozonised air, when 
exposed to it in a slightly moistened state. 

PACKEONG. Syn. Paefonc?-, Chinese 
white copper. An alloy formed by fusing 
together, m a covered crucible, arsenic, 2 parti 
and copper clippings, 4£ to 5 parts, arranged in 
alternate layers, and covered with a capping 
of c°mm°n salt. The product contains about 
10# of arsenic. 

Prop., fyc. White, slightly ductile, and per- 
manent at ordinary temperatures; at a tempe- 
rature be ow that of redness it suffers decompo- 
sition, with the extrication of fnmes of arse- 
's 0 "® acid. Formerly much used for the scales 
of thermometers and other instruments, dial 
plates, candlesticks, &c. It is now almost 

eX? « ed by * h ? of DickeI *nd copper 
oa “ ed ^. er fr S!lver ’ t0 wWeb tb e name is 
also applied by some recent writers. 

r,.fv K FX, ^ F ere is considerable art in 
packing brittle, hollow- ware, as glass, china 

to the 4 thSt 5t WiU sta “ d exposure 
o the 3 oltmg, blows, and agitation of land 

carriage, it is better, when it is of much ^ value 

Or in m-m.ni-.ii-.rr value, 


~ 8 6 “ -ore slowly at lower tern- 
Sdver > -ercury, iodine, and many 

•*“* “ C8rta! “ 

ozone reS one ano^5° ge ? ^ ro f de 
Wng the sole 

#*<& as plating black Sd ™ enhstanoe^ 
«*"** oxygen 


■ V auuuswmea to packing 

articles, may he readily procured at any^elass- 
works, or china warehouse, for a triflina^con- 
sideration. When this cannot be done, if must 
e r fcolleeted that the great secret of safe 
packing consists in the articles being careMly 
E“T* d fTO - nndue pressure or coltact ™th 
rofnd^d e w-to* S ° firm V arranged, and so srnv 

SEP* ^PackingZsta £%?£L 


Amongst calico printers *thia 
nSo 1S fif Pp]ie<J t0 the °P era tion of impregv 

It ls^now ?r S f th T cloth ^ amorS 

It is now almost exclusively performed bv 
means of a simple piece of madbLeay (W^dinJ 
machme), which essentiftHv 
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tinder Which it is carried from the guide- 
roller — a half-round polished f stretched-bar/ 
to^ give it equal tension — a pair of f padded 
cylinders/ to remove superfluous moisture — 
and, lastly, a * reel ? to receive the mordanted 
C padded J ) cloth. The degree of tension is 
regulated by a weight suspended on a lever, 
and motion is given to the whole by an end- 
less band from the driving shaft. This ma- 
chine is also applicable to many of the opera- 
tions of dyeing, bleaching, and starching tex- 
tile fabrics. 

PApiTTJE/S CREAM. Prep. Take of pale 
nut oil, 6 02 . ; mastic, 1 oz. ; dissolve, add of 
sugar of lead, £ oz.’, previously ground in the 
least possible quantity of oil; then further 
add of water, q. s., gradually, until it acquires 
the consistence of cream, working it well all 
the time. Used by painters to cover their 
work when they are obliged to leave it for 
some time. It may be washed off with a 
sponge and water. 

PAINTTNG. The art or employment of 
laying on colour. In the fine arts, the pro- 
duction of a picture or a resemblance in colours 
-on a flat surface. The artistic and me- 
chanical consideration of this subject does not 
come within the province of our volume ; but 
notices of the leading materials employed by 
both artists and house painters are given under 
the respective names. See the various pig- 
ments, Colours, Oils, Varnishes, &c., and 
below. 

Painting, Distem'per, A method of painting 
generally adopted by the ancients. Water 
was the principal medium, but various gela- 
tinous and albuminous 4 binders 9 were added 
to fix the pigments. Of these the most im- 
portant were glue, size, and white of egg. In 
modern distemper, as executed by the painters 
of theatrical scenery, panoramas, &c., spirit 
of turpentine is largely employed as a medium. 

Painting, Elydor'ic. A method of painting 
invented by M. Vincent, of Montpelier, having 
for its object to combine the fresh appearance 
and finish of water colours with the mellow- 
ness of oil painting. The liquid employed as 
a vehicle for the pigments is an emulsion 
formed of oil and water hy the intervention of 
certain portion of gum or mucilage. 

Painting, Enam'et. In this variety of paint- 
ing, vitrifiable colours are laid on tbin. plates of 
metal, and fused into it. The outline is first 
burnt in, after which the parts are filled up 
gradually, with repeated fusions at an enamel- 
ler’slamp, to the most minute finishing touches. 
(t The enamel painter has to work, not with 
aetual colours, hut with mixtures which he 
only knows from experience will produce cer- 
tain colours after the operation of the fire.” 
(Aikin.) 

Painting, Encaus'tic. This method is ^ry 
ancient but is now seldom practised. Ac- 
cording to Pliny, the colours were rnadrf up 
into crayons with wax, and the subject being 
traced, on the ground with a metal point, they 


were melted on the picture as they were used, 
A coating of melted wax was then evenly 
spread over all, and when it had become quite 
cold was finally polished. 

The art of encaustic painting, after lying 
dormant for about 15 centuries, was revived 
by Count Caylus, in 1753. In its new form, 
the wood or canvas to be painted on is first 
well rubbed^ over with wax, and then held 
before the fire, so that the wax may penetrate 
and fill up all the interstices, and form a per- 
fectly even surface. The coloured pigments 
are next mixed with the powder noticed below, 
which is then rubbed smooth with some thick 
gum water, and applied with brushes in the 
same manner as ordinary water colours. When 
the painting is finished, and quite dry, it is 
brushed over with pure white wax in a melted 
state, the surface being equalised by the skilful 
application of heat; it is, lastly, polished off, 
as before. 

The powder . — To white wax, melted in an 
earthen pipkin, add, in small portions at a 
time, an equal weight of powdered mastic, 
stirring continuously until the whole is incor- 
porated; then pour it into cold water, and 
afterwards reduce it to powder in a wedg- 
wood-ware mortar. A small quantity only of 
this powder is used with light colours; but 
more is required with the darker ones, until, 
on approaching black, the two may be mixed 
in almost equal proportions. 

Painting, Pres'co. Tins method of painting 
was known to the ancient Egyptians, and was 
commonly practised by the Greeks and Romans 
It is confined to the decoration of the walls oi 
buildings, and is executed hy incorporating 
the colours with the still moist plaster, oi 
ge*sso. The pigments employed are entirely 
mineral or vitreous. As it is extremely diffi- 
cult to alter the work after the colours are 
once absorbed, or after the ground hag 
hardened, the whole must he carefully de- 
signed before commencing the picture, and nc 
more commenced at once than can be execute! 
during the day. 

Of all the varieties of painting, fresco n 
“ undoubtedly the most virile, most sure, most 
resolute, andjnost durable” (Vasari)* and th* 
one most adapted for the purposes of historical 
painting in its grandest and most exalte! 
forms. In comparison with it, it has bee* 
said that even off painting is “ employmei* 
fit only for women and children.” (Michae 
Angelo.) i </' 

Painting, Glass. See Stained Glass. *1 

Painting, Oil. This well-known and mtte} 
practised method of painting takes its nami 
from the vehicle employed ftm the colours 
The last may be any of those of a parmanen 
character, and whose natural tint is not altered 
by admixture with oil. RbseetR nut, ant 
poppy oil, are those which are paificmally em 
\ ployed. The first requires tfe addition o 
j ‘ driers/ and hence is genekaRy used under th» 

| form of * boiled oil/ bf turpentine i 
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commonly used to thin down the prepared 
colours, and the finished picture is frequently 
covered with a coat of varnish. 

Painting, Porcelain. See Pottery, Stained 
Gdass, &c. 

Painting, VelVet. Any of the ordinary non- 
corrosive pigments or liquid colours, thickened 
with a little gum, may he employed in this 
art ; preference being, however, given to those 
that possess the greatest brilliancy, and which 
dry without spreading. See Stains, &c. 

Painting, Water-colour. In its strictest and 
modern sense, ‘ water-colour painting ' means 
the painting on paper with colours diluted 
with water. ^ The English school of water- 
colour painting has produced works which 
bear comparison with the great masterpieces 
in oil, and even surpass them in the delicacy 
of atmospheric effects. The old practice of 
making the entire drawing in light and shade 
by washes of Indian ink or neutral tints, and 
then adding the various local colours in-trans- 1 
parent washes, has given place to the more 1 
healthy system of painting every object in its 
appropriate local colour at the outset. 

PAINTINGS. Many valuable paintings suf- 
fer premature decay from the attacks of a 
microscopic insect, a species of acarus or 
mite. The best method of preventing this 
variety of decay, is to add a little creasote 
(dissolved in brandy or vinegar), or a few 
grains each of corrosive sublimate and sal am- 
moniac (dissolved in a little water), tp the paste 
and glue used to line the picture, as well as 
to add a few drops of pure creasote or of an 
alcoholic or ethereal solution of corrosive sub- 
limate to the varnish, when any is to be ra- 
pW* *If the destruction alluded to lias 
already commenced, the painting should be at 
carefully cleaned and re-lined, observing 
to employ one or other of the remedies just 
mentioned. J 

« ^2? ? os ^ a PP r0 P r iate and only safe situation 
m which to keep paintings, is where there is a 
pure and moderately dry atmosphere. Impure 
air abounds in carbonic acid and sulphuretted 
hydrogen. It is the presence of the last in 
the air that blackens the ‘lights/ and causes 
most of the ‘middle tints* and ‘shades' to 
fade; and it is exposure to damp that pro- 
duces mouldmess and decay of the canvas; 
h or this ^reason valuable paintings should not 
he kept in churches, nor suspended against 
heavy walls of masonry, especially in badly 
ventilated buildings. Excess of fight, part£ 
cularly the direct rays of the sun/ also acts 
miurionslyoqpamtings, since it bleaches some 
colours and darkens others. • 

‘ ?r>JwT blMk f ne 1, Iigllts of old Futures maybe 
instantly restored to their original hue bv 
Wung them with peroxide of%drogen, tl 
6 8 times its weight ff ptSe 

P ar t must be afterwards washed 
wrth a clean sponge and water. The most 
astonishing results have been produced in this 


way, See Peroxide or Hydrogen <W 
610 ). ^ h 
PAINTS. In trade, this term is commonb 
applied to pigments ground with oil to a thicl 
paste, ready to be ‘ thinned down' with oil oi 
turpentine to a consistence adapted for appli- 
cation with a brush. r 

Paints are prepared on the small scale bv 
grinding the; dry pigments with the oil bv 
means of a stone-and-muller ; on the lar4 
scale they are ground in a colour mill. There 
are several pigments, as King's yellow, 
Scheele's green, verdigris, white lead, &o.[ 
which from their poisonous character cannot 
he safely ground by hand, except in very small 
quantities at a time, and then only by the 
exercise of extreme caution. 

. In mixing or thinning down paints for use, 
it may be useful to mention that— for out- 
door work, boiled oil is principally or wholly 
employed, Uldess ^ be for the decorative parts 
of houses, when a portion of turpentine and 
pale linseed oil is often added.— For in-door 
work, linseed oil, turpentine, and a little 
driers,' are generally used in the same way. 
The smaller the proportion of oil employed for' 
the purpose, the less will he the gloss, and the 
greater the ultimate hardness of the coating 
for ‘flatted white/ &c., the colour being 
ground in oil, requires scarcely any further 
addition of that article, as the object is to 
have it ‘dead' or dull. The best driers are 
kthargft and ground sugar of lead; 
the first for dark and middle tints, and the 
last for light ones. 

. To Preserve mixed paints in pots from ‘ skin- 
ning over or drying up, they should be kept 
constantly covered with water; or, what is 
better, with a thin film of linseed oil 
. ™.f> "'hen out of use, may be preserved 
in a similar manner to mixed paints. When 
dirty, or required for a paint of another colour, 
they may be_ cleaned with a little oil of tur- 
pentine, which may be either preserved for 
the same purpose another time, or may be 
allowed to deposit its colour, and then used 
to thin down paints as usual. In no case, 
however, should it be thrown back into the ■ 
cistern or pan with the pure ' turps.’ • 

Paints, Hex'ible. Prep, fake of good yellow 
soap cut into slices), 8* lbs! ; boilhfg water l* 

hc/w^h 1V 5, an M ri . nd the elution whilst 
hot with good oil paint, 1* cwt. Used to' 
paint canvas. 

a^cSSK*- SceEimna ’ 

Pd ' A rare metal discovbredby 
Dr. Wollaston in the ore of platinum, in IWZ. 
Prep. 1 . A solution of the ore of 


jrrep. j.. a solution of the ore ofn'brffntim 
m agm regia, from which most of tfe >&$$ 
h ?f h®? 11 Precipitated by chloride’ iS'mpio- 
mito, is neutralised by carimn»t£#«& 

* t 2* d of 

mercury ; the white iusclubfc^m^bitate 
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ignition (spongy palladium) is then submitted 
to a gradually increased pressure, and welding 
at a white heat, so as to form a button, in a 
similar manner to that adopted with platinum. 
Prod, Columbian ore of platinum, 1$ ; Uralian 
do., *25 to *75f 

2* The native alloy of gold and palladium 
(from the Brazils) is submitted to the opera- 
tions of quartation and parting, the nitric acid 
employed being of the density of 1*3 ; the 
silver is next precipitased from the solution 
by means of a solution of common salt or di- 
lute hydrochloric acid, and the decanted super- 
natant liquid, after evaporation to one half, 
is neutralised with ammonia, and concentrated 
so that crystals may form ; these (chloride of 
palladium and ammonium) are cautiously 
washed in a little very cold water, dried, 
mixed with borax, and exposed in a crucible 
to the strongest heat of a powerful blast fur- 
nace, when a solid button of pure palladium 
is formed. 

Prop., fyc. Palladium closely resembles pla- 
tinum in appearance, fusibility, malleability, 
and ductility ; but it is less dense, and has a 
rather more silvery colour than that metal ; it 
is freely soluble in aqua regia, and is slowly 
attached by nitric acid, hut the other acids 
exert little or no action on it ,* heated to red- 
ness in the air, a very superficial blue or purple 
film of oxide forms on the surface, which is 
again reduced at a white heat. It melts at 
156° Wedgwood. Sp. gr. 11*3 to 12*1 (11*8 
— Wollaston; 12*14 — Vauquelin). It readily 
unites with copper, silver, and some other 
metals, by fusion. 

Tests. 1. The neutral solutions of palla- 
dium are precipitated in the metallic state by 
ferrous sulphate, dark brown by sulphuretted 
hydrogen, olive by ferrocyanide of potassium, 
and yellowish-white by cyanide of mercury. — 
2, A drop of tincture of iodine placed on the 
surface of metallic palladium, and then evapo- 
rated by the heat of a spirit lamp, leaves a 
black spot. By the last two tests palladium is 
readily distinguished from platinum. 

Uses. It has been employed to form the 
scales of mathematical and astronomical in- 
struments, and is used in dentistry. Its alloy 
with silver is a very valuable white metal. 
It is also used for making the smaller divisions 
of grain and gramme weights. Palladium is 
not tarnished by sulphuretted hydrogen. An 
alloy of 1 part of palladium and 100 parts of 
steel is well adapted for cutting instruments 
which require to be perfectly smooth on the 
edge. 

PALMITIC ACID, HC^H^CV Prepared 
from palmitin (see next article), by saponi- 
fication, as stearic acid is prepared from 
stearin. It forms pearly scales, and melts at 
140° Fahr., like margaric acid, which it dosegp 
resembles. §_ 

PAI/MITIR. Syn. Tbipalmitir. 
(C^H&O^. The solid portion of palm oil, 
purified by crystallisation from hot ether. 


White ; soluble in ether and slightly so in hot 
alcohol; melts at 118° Fahr.; by saponifica- 
tion, it is converted into palmitic acid. (See 
above.) 

PALPITA'TIOR. Syn. Palpus, Palpitatio 
coedis, L. A violent and irregular beating 
or action of the heart, either temporary or 
occasional. When it does not arise from sud- 
den or violent«agitation or distress of mind; it 
may he regarded as a symptom of a disturb- 
ance of the nervous functions by disease, in 
which case attention should he directed to the 
removal of the* primary affection. 

PAI/SY, See Paralysis. 

PARACE'A. A term formerly applied to 
those remedies -which were supposed to he 
capable of curing all diseases, and still applied 
to some quack medicines. 

PARADA. See Bread Jelly. 

PAR' ARY FERMERTA'TIOR. The vinous 
fermentation as developed in the dough of , 
bread. 

PAR'CAKES. These are essentially fried 
batter, variously enriched and flavoured, ac- 
cording to the taste of the cook. When they . 
contain fruit, fish, meat, or poultry, or are 
highly seasoned or ornamented, they are com- 
monly called FRITTERS. 

Prep. (M. Soyer.) Break 2 to 4 eggs into a 
basin, add 4 small table-spoonfuls of flour, 2 
teaspoonfuls of sugar, and a little salt ; beat 
the whole well together, adding, by degrees, 

| pint of milk, or a little more or less, depends 
ing on the size of the eggs and the quality of 
the flour, so c as to form a rather thick batter ; 
next add a little ginger, cinnamon, or any other 
flavour at will ; lastly, put them into the pan, 
and^when set, and one side brownish, lay hold 
of the frying-pan at the extremity of the han- 
dle, give it a sudden but slight jerk upwards, 
and the cake will turn over on the other side ; 
when this is .brown, dish up with sifted sugar, 
and serve with lemon. See Fritters. 

PARIFICA'TIOR. The changes which occur 
in flour-dough under the influence of the fer- 
mentative process and heat, by which it is, 
converted into bread. 

PAPAWERIRE. _ Byn. Papaveriha. An 
alkaloid discovered c by Merck in opium. It 
crystallise in needles ; is insoluble in water; 
is slightly soluble in cold alcohol, and in ether; 
and forms crystallisable salts with the acids 
which possess little solubility. The hydro- 0 
chlorate, one of the most characteristic off 
these componnds, crystallises in beautiM 
colourless prisms, which possess a m 
tractive power, and are only very slightly 
soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid. 

PAPER. Syn. ^ Charta, Papyrus^ L.f 
Papier, Fr. The limits of this work preclude 
the introduction of a description of the manu- 
facture of this well-known and most useful 
article, which is now almost exclusively made 
by machinery of an elaborate and most inge- 
nious description. We must,- therefore, con- 
tent ourselves with a short notice of a few of 
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the preparations of the manufactured article. 
(See below.) 

Good white paper should be perfectly devoid 
of odour, and when burnt it should lea re a 
mere nominal amount of ash ; digested in hot 
water, the liquid should be neutral to test 
paper, and not affected by sulphuretted hydro- 
gen or the alkaline sulphurets, or by tincture 
of iodine. Coloured papers should not contain 
any deleterious matter. 

Paper, Blistering. See Vesicants. 

Paper, Cloth. This is prepared by covering 
gauze, calico, canvas, &c., \vi| a surface of 
paper pulp in a * Eoudrinier machine ,’ 9 and then | 
finishing the compound sheet in a nearly similar 
manner to that adopted for ordinary paper. 

Paper, Coloured. E 01 * those papers which 
are merely coloured on one side, the pigments, 
ground up with gum water or size, or the 
stains thickened with a little of the same, are 
applied with a brush, after which the sheets 
are suspended on a line to dry. 

Por paper coloured throughout its substance, 
the tinctorial matter is usually mixed with the 
pulp in the process of manufacture 3 or the 
manufactured paper is dipped into a bath of 
the colouring substance, and then hung up to 
dry, r 

Paper, Copying. Prep. Make a stiff oint- 
ment with butter or lard and black lead or 
lamp black,, and smear it thinly and evenly 
over soft writing paper, hy means of a piece of 
fiannel ; the next day wipe off the superfluous 
portion with a piece of soft rag. 

Placed on white paper and writ- 
ten on with a style or solid pen, a copy of the 
writing is left on the former. By repeating 
arrangement, 2, 3, or more copies of a 
leteer may be obtained at once. This paper, 

Up in a case, forms the ordinary 4 manifold 
Wri ter of the stationers. The copying or 
transfer paper used for obtainmg fae-similes of 
letters written with ‘copying ink,** is merely a 
Superior quality of bank-post paper. 

Paper, Em'ery. Bee Emery, 

Paper, Glass. Prep. Prom powdered glass, 
f UM to polish wood, &c 

Bee Grass (Powdered). 

Paper, Gout. Spu Chaeta anti-arthri- 
tica, E.; Papier fayaeh, p r . Prep7\. Eu- 
phorbium, 1 part; cantharides, 2 parts: (both 
in powder;) rectified spirit, Spates; ether, 3 

Tml/f' m ? st °ppered bottle, with fre- 

quent agitation for a week; to the strained 
wf U1 £ turpentine, 1 part; 

S £ p t“ te paper it ’“ a ** a* ! 

2 . (Mohr.) Euphorbium, 1 dr.; cantharides, 

a (hugest), & oz.; make 

tincture, to which add of Venice turpentine, 

I| oz., previously liquefied with resin, 2 oz • 
aud spread the mixture, whilst warn, very' 
thinly on paper. Used as a counter-irritenTte 
gou^ rheumatism, & c . in 

Paper, Hydrographic, An absurd name 
pveu to paper which may be written on with 


simple water or with some colourless liquid 
having the appearance of water. 

Prep. 1. A mixture of nut-galls, 4 parts, and 
calcined sulphate of iron, 1 part (both perfectly 
dry and reduced to very fine powder), is rubbed 
over the surface of the paper, and is then forced 
into its pores by powerful pressure, after which 
the loose portion is brushed off. Writes black 
with a pen dipped in water. ~ 

2. Prom ferric sulphate and ferrocyanide 
of potassium, as the last. Writes blue with 
water. 

3. As the last, but using sulphate of copper 
instead of sulphate of iron. Writes reddish- 
brown with water. 

4. The paper is wetted with a colourless 
solution of ferrocyanide of potassium, and 
after being dried is written on with a colour- 
less solution of ferric sulphate. Writes blue. 

Obs. The above applications, we need scarcely 
say, are more amusing than useful. See Sym- 
pathetic Ink. 

Paper, Xncombus / tihle. See Incombustible* 
Fabrics. 

Paper, Iridesbent. Prep. (Beasley.) Sal 
ammoniac and sulphate of indigo, of each, 1 
part; sulphate of iron, 5 parts; nut-galls 8 
parts; gum arabic, |th part; boil them in 
water, and expose the paper washed with the 
liquid to (the fumes of) ammonia. 

Paper, Issue. Syn. Charta ah fonti- 
os > Prep. (Soubeiram.) Elemi, sperma- 
ceti, and Venice turpentine, of each, 1 part; 
white wax, 2 parts.; melt them together by a 

rr j x ^ lea ^ anc ^ s P r ^ad the mixture on paper. 
used to keep issues open. 

Paper, Lithographic, Prep. 1. Starch, 6 oz. ; 
gum arabic, 2 oz. ; alum, I oz. ; make a strong 
soiutmn of each separately, in hot water, mix, 
strain through gauze, and apply it whilst still 
warm to one side of leaves of paper, with a 
clean pamting-brush or sponge; a second and 
a third coat must be given as the preceding 

K the paper must be > lasfcI y, 

pressed, to make it smooth. J 

2. Give the paper 3 coats of thin size, 1 coat 
of good white starch, and 1 coat of a solution of 
gamboge m water; the whole to be applied cold, 
mth a sponge, and each coat to be allowed to 

L itoographie paper is written on 
forert W graP ? 1C mk ' T 3 * writing is trans- 
mwr S - lmp -f m0i? y mii g tbe back of the 
paper, placing it evenly on the stone, and then 
applying pressure. A reversed copy is ob- 
wh . lc:h ’ wbe “ Panted from, yields cor- 
or dm^ leS ’ r eSe S.® ng the originating 
pL^- S :, this wa ? tbe necessity of 
tbe writing or drawing in a re- 

SvSl. 18 0b ™ ted - See - 

ofewith 0 ^' a**?' B , njsil sb eets of paper 

S SV ^r^ SaS l^!r eJ f °“‘ a 

pteyed as a eheaji^l^^'i^. bladder ^ 
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Mi XT 1? fluid under exaunna- 
or moistened with ^Jtiih distilled water, 
tion, or it is » 01 f “fV fumes. A single 

“S M.« «• «• » 

and their applications --- j^the decoction. 

MBSS^violetl strong acids, 

“m, ***** ° f 1 016 

the last ^ 

! Paper, Dahi*a, Geo violet dahlia 

I fusion of fhe petals turn it green s 

srsif 1“* *“ 

K»«” i»“ 0,a “ 

‘“it® ” iig ”' 

Wffisrssffi 

ture of caLcmeu - t int0 1 chlorme, ozone, a 

both in impalpable powder. so id in a i r containing tb * solution of either 

pieces (about 5 X 3 in " >, 7 nr on wliich Papeb, Lead. From a gulplinretted 
packets. UW to wipe the razor o , ace tate or ^etate ofte amm onia turn 

C does not retire stropping- aart2 parogen and hydrosulphuiet 

Paper, Sazor-strop. Itob erne y 1 ;t Muck. - *i this is ore- 

S* ii 

SSSS .3 the thkness k fa* **£*£ 

*JS SrrSVistenedwdth alittie 

Oil* * c„ M PoOB-MAN^ PEASTEB J 

Paper, Bes in. r ^ Bees > wa x^| 

CnAETA EE 3 iHOSA, Xi. ^ ^ oz . ; melted 
1 oz. ; tar and resin, ot eacu, 
together and spread on P a Pf^, SDr ead over 

1 (Ph-Bor.) B^’S y jSnt,and 

with black pitch. 0 .. chest affee- 

connter-irritant ; m rheumatism, cn 

tious, &c. « finpT and Hesin 

Paper, Bheu'matism. See uona 

FAl'EXIS. PaPIEE DE STjBETE, 

a s; 
ssrgssffva. 

made into sheets as 1 !X m,okato«ia, 

Paper, Test fyn. c “"r,t„ Q „ ve nientlv in- 
L. Under this head m y t(J( j paper em- 
cluded all the varieto dt F“P^B^ ets of 
ployed in testing. For P ar y wrltin g paper 
unsized paper or of good ^ ^ ormly wetted 

(preferab y the fa i t), are ^ cold in . 

with a solution of the substance 

fusion or decoction of the tmmorim 
in distilled water, and «e thenh^gnp^ 
in a current of pure a} 1 » 7 and^preserved 

of a convenient size, «®V* 


gut skin, to tie over pots and |ars,®ad towrap 
up paste blacking, »™und 1 ^ Vege- 

Paper, Parch'ment. Syn. iA (PoumarSde 
JiBLE nAECHHENT. X f • \ er for 

and Figuier.) # , ic ac id, sp. gr. 

half a minute m stron 0 P ’ containing a 

1*842, and afterwards m watei com n 

acid diluted with haU same tern- 

water (this solution b g^ ar d swas h with 

SSSSS.^ , 

Poumarede and Ehgnier. em t,ling animal 

A tough substance, resemoi^ e pur 

, ’•cirniTOt, and app ica covering pots of 

V s. It is largely used for c ° ve ™ i3t for I 
pi\ i and preserves, an y rimen ts in 

the\ -evening membrane _m e^per ^ 
diffuAh. See Diamtsi S i^sized paper, one 
Paper, Ka zor. Srnootl P slightly 

of the surlaces of which, w l mix- 

damp state, has been rubbed over w^ 
ture of calcined peroxi cu ^ U p into 

in imnaloable powder. • 


parou -following plan may 

caution, but the to to fr e d 

when a superior test erc ialUtmus,loz., 

«. (Blue.) Triturate c^m^ taa . Dgwat 
inawedgw£>od-war m ^.ture into a flask, 

3 or 4 fl. oz.; put the mm rfJ liq?lid 

'Sss^BsaSsssaS 

opcratiou until th ^ a dd the other half 

look very slightly red, mixed to- 

Of the filtrate, and the^two ^ ^ 

gether, dip strips ^ and dry them, 

liquid, in the usual qibe neutral 

Acids turn it vei ; Jg ^ petals also redden 
salts of most of the 7 Hue test papers 
tins, as well as tne ow* 
that are affected by acids. 
b. (Bed.) The trea 

Jv^nSiOU 


dipped m oirnw dlstin ctly red, when™* 

the fluid hegms to look ' ^ {ore “ The alkalies i 

paper is dipped into ^ h« ek ^hides, re-j 

and alkaline t h e alkaline carbonate,, 

store, its hl u ecolo» ^ M3esa the samt, 
and the soluble vn erfemporaneo" 

i pr M-^' s Ianer may be’ prepared by hoiam 

re ^?^ P Sue variety over, a pot or ja. 


'jr»« 
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cessary), roll the mass out, and cut it into 
squares or lozenges. 

Paste, Plour. Syn. Colle be pate, Pr. 
Prom wheaten flour. Paper-hangers, shoe- 
makers, &c,, usually add to the flour \ to £ 
of its weight of finely powdered resin. It is 
then sometimes called ‘hard paste/ The 
addition of a few drops of creasote or oil of 
cloves, or a little powdered camphor, colocynth, 
or corrosive sublimate (especially the first two 
and the last), will prevent insects from attack- 
ing it, and preserve it in covered vessels for 
years. Should it get too hard, it may he soft- 
ened with water. See Cements. 

Paste, Fruit, Prep. 1. To each pint of the 
strained juice add of gum arabic, 1 oz., gently 
evaporate to the consistence of a syrup, and 
add an equal weight of bruised white sugar ; 
as soon as the whole is united, pour it out on 
an oiled slab, and, when cold enough, cut it into 
pieces. 

2, Citric acid, {■ oz. ; gum arabic, 6 oz. ; 
white sugar, J lb.; water, q. s.; dissolve, and 
flavour with any of the fruit essences. It may 
be coloured with any of the stains used for 
confectionery or liqueurs. 

3. As fruit lozenges (see page 721). 

Paste, Fur'niture. See Polish. 

Paste, Glove. See (xanthine. 

Paste of Gum Arabic. Syn. Pasta gummi, 
L. ; Pate be gomme, P. be g. aeabique, Pr. 
Prep. 1. As marsh-mallow paste, omitting 
the mallow roots. 

2. Gum arabic (picked), 1 lb. ; water, 1 i 
pint; dissolve, add of white sugar, 1 lb.; eva- i 
porate by a gentle heat to a very thick syrup, 
then add the whites of 3 eggs, previously beaten 
up with orange-flower water, 1 fl. oz„ and 
strained through muslin, and continue* the 
heat^ with constant stirring, until of a proper 
consistence on being cooled. The last two are 
unmanly sold for marsh-mallow paste (pate 
do guimauve). 

3. (Transparent) Prom gum arabic (picked), 

I lb* ; cold water, 1 pint ; white sugar, 1| lb. ; 
proceed as the last, adding orange-flower water, 

I fl, oz., towards the end. Often sold under 
the name of ‘white jujubes/ 

Paste of Gum Senegal Syn. PAte be 

ao . M ,¥ B Pr, As jujube paste, with- 

out the fruit 

Paate, Hon'ey. See Almonb Paste. 

Paste, Jujube. Syn. Jujubes, Jujube lo» 

ZENGES; PASTA JUJUBJE, K ; PaTE BE JU- 
™ Pr. Prep. <P.,Cod.) Jujubes (the 
i uit), 1 lb, ; water, 4 lbs. ; boil | hour, strain 
with expression, settle, decant the clear por- 
tion, and clarify it with white of egg; add a 
striuned solution of gum arabic, 6 lbs., in water, 
h lbs., and to the mixture add of white sugar, 

0 lbs.; gently evaporate, at first constantly 
T d af ^ nvards ^thout stirring, to 
^ i n StenCe of a soft then add of 

orange-flower water, G fl. oz., and place the nan 

full 0t if ^ WaUr> In ^ hours rare- 

fully remove the scum, pour the mutter into I 


slightly oiled tin moulds, and finish the evapo- 
ration (hardening) in a stove heated to 104° 
Pahr, It is commonly coloured with beet-root, 
cocjiineal, or saffron. Expectorant ; in coughs, 
&c. Paste of gum arabic is usually sold 
for it. 

Paste, LPchen. Syn. Pasta lichenis, L. ; 
Pate be lichen, Pr. Prep. (P. Cod.) Ice- 
land moss, 1 lb.; water, q. s.; heat them to 
nearly the boiling-point, strain with pressure, 
reject the liquor, and boil the moss in fresh 
water, q. s„ for 1 hour ; strain, press, add of 
gum arabic, 5 lbs.; white sugar, 4 lbs., and 
evaporate to^a proper consistence, as above. 
Pectoral. With the addition of £ gr. of ex-/ 
tract of opium to each oz., it forms the opiated 
lichen paste. (P. Cod.) 

Paste, Liquorice. Syn. Liquorice jujubes i, 
Pasta glycierhiz2e, L. ; Pate be beglisseJ 
P. be e. noiee, Pr. Prep. 1 (P. Cod.) Pei 
fined juice and white sugar, of each 1 lb. ; gum 
arabic, 2 lbs.; water, 3 quarts; dissolve, strain, 
evaporate considerably, and, of finely pow- 
dered orris root, £ oz.; oil of aniseed or 
essence of cedrat, a few drops, and pour the 
paste upon an oiled slab, or into moulds, as 
before. 

2. (Brown; Pasta q. eusca; Pate be 
e. beune.) Refined juice, 4 oz. ; white sugar, 

2 lbs. ; gum arabic, 3 lbs. ,* water, 4 pints ; 
proceed as last. 

3. (Opiated; Pate be e. opiace. — P. 
Cod.) To the last add of extract of opium, 
15 grs. 

4. (White; Pate be e^glisse blanche.) 
As No. 2, substituting the powder of the de- 
corticated root for the extract. All the above 
are pectoral ; the second is also slightly ano- 
dyne. They are useful in tickling coughs, 
hoarseness, &c. 

Paste, Marsh-mallow. Syn, Pasta alth mx, 
L. ; Pate be guimauve, Pr. Prep. (P. Cod. 
1816.) Decorticated marsh-mallow root 
(French), 4 oz. ; water, i gall.; macerate for 
12 hours, strain, add white sugar and gum 
arabic, of each, 2\ lbs.; dissolve, strain, eva- 
porate without boiling to the thickness of 
honey, constantly stirring, and add, gradually, 
the whites of 12 eggs, well-beaten with orange- 
flower water, 4 fl. oz., and strained; continue 
the evaporation and consfant stirring until the 
mass is so firm as not to adhere to the fingers, 
then proceed as before. 

Ob$. It should be very white, light, and 
spongy. In the P. Codex of 1839 the marsh- 
mallow root is omitted, and the name is changed 
to that of ‘pate de gomme/ a compound 
Idng sold for it in the shops. Both are 
agreeable pectorals. See Paste oe Gum 
Arabic, 

f Odontalgic. Syn . Pasta obontal- 
fiOA, L. Prep . 1* Pellltory (m powder), 
jl dr, ; hydrochlorate of morphia* & grs,; tri- 
yrate; of honey* 2 drs. ; and ml of cloves* 

8 drops. * f . 

& Powdered mastic* peJEtoty* and white 
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sugar, of each, 1 dr. ; chloroform, q. s. to form 
n paste, It must be kepi in a stoppered "bottle. 
Soi Toothache, and below. 

Paste, Or'ange. Prep. From orange 'dowers, 

2 lbs.; bitter and sweet almonds, o£ eaeb, 
blanched, 2 b lbs. ; beaten to a perfectly smooth 
paste; An agreeable cosmetic. See Alatgnh 
Paste. 

Paste, Or'geat. Prep. From blanched Jordan 
almonds, 1 lb. ; blanched bitter a. and white 
sugar or honey, of each, h lb,; beaten to a 
paste, with orange-flower water, q. s. (or neroli, 
a few drops), and put into pots. As a cos- 
metic or to make orgeat milk. * For use, rub 
1 ox. with h pint of water, and strain through 
muslin. 

Paste, Pec'torai. Syn. Pasta pectoealis, 
>h. Prep. 1. (Pate pectoeale he Batjhey.) 
Take of gum arabic and white sugar, of each, 
7 lb. ; water, q. s. ; dissolve, add of extract 
of liquorice, 3 oz. ; evaporate, add of extract 
of lettuce, 2 drs.; balsam of tolu,l:V oz.; orange- 
flower water, 44- 11. oz. ; white of 4 eggs ; oil 
of citrons, 5 or 6 drops. 

%, (Pate pectorale balsahiqtje he Eec- 
NAULT.) From the flowers of coltsfoot, 
cudweed, mallow, and red poppy, of each, 
1 oz. ; water, 1 quart ; boil, strain ; add, of 
gum arabic, 30 oz.; white sugar, 20 oz.; 
dissolve, concentrate, add of tincture of tolu, 

3 fl. dr,, and pour the mixture on an oiled 
slab. 

3. (Anisateb coltseoot paste ; Pate he 
TUssiLAGffi a l’anis.) From strong decoction 
of coltsfoot flowers, 1 quart ; Spanish juice, 

4 lb, ; dissolve, strain, evaporate as before, 
and towards the end Jadd of oil of aniseed, 
1 dr. All the above are useful in hoarseness, 
coughs, Ac, 

Paste, Pho'sphor. See Rats. 

Paste, Polishing. Prep. 1. (For copper 
and brass.) See Brass Paste (see page 
252). 

2. (For iron and steel). From emery (in 
fine powder) and lard, equal parts. 

3. (For pewter.) From powdered Bath 
brick, 2 parts; soft soap, 1 part ; water, q. s. 
to make a paste. Used with a little water, 
and afterwards well rinsed off. 

4. (For furniture.) See Polish, 

Paste, Ba^zor, Prep. 1. From jeweller’s 
rouge, plumbago, and suet, equal parts, melted 
together and stirred until cold, 

2. From prepared putty powder (levigated 
oxide of tin), 3 parts ; lard, 2 parts ; crocus 
martis, 1 part ; triturated together. 

3. Prepared putty powder, loz,; powdered 
oxalic acid, i oz.; powdered gum, 20 grs.; 
make a stiff paste with water, q. s*, and 
evenly and thinly spread it over the strop, the 
other side of which should be covered with* 
any of the common greasy mixtures. Wit# 
very little friction this paste gives a fine edge 
to the razor, and its action is still further 
creased by slightly moistening itf or even 
breathing on it. Immediately after its use, 


the razor should receive a few turns on the 
other side, of the strop. 

4. Diamond dust, jeweller’s rouge, and plum- 
bago, of each, 1 part ; suet, 2 parts. Pow- 
dered quartz is generally substituted for dia- 
mond dust, but is much less effective. 

5. (Meclii’s.) Emery (reduced to an im- 
palpable powder), 4 parts ; deer suet, 1 part ; 
well mixed together. 

G. (Pradier’s.) From powdered Turkey 
stone, 4 oz.; jeweller’s rouge and prepared 
putty power, of each, 1 oz. ; hard suet, 2 oz. 

Obs. The above (generally made up into 
square cakes) are rubbed over the razor strop, 
and the surface being smoothed off with the 
flat part of a knife or a phial bottle, the 
strop is set aside for a few hours to harden 
before being used. 

Paste, Eegnaulfc’s. See Pectoral Paste. 

Paste, Rubefa"cient. Syn. Pasta rttbefa- 
clens, L . Prep . (Clarus.) From acetate of 
lead, 1 oz. ; bisulphate of potassa, 3 oz. ; water, 
q. s. It acts powerfully and quickly on the 
skin. 

Paste, Bust’s. Prep. From powdered opium 
and extract of henbane, of each, 10 grs. ; 
powdered pellitory and extract of belladonna, 
of each, 20 grs. ; oil of cloves, 10 drops. In 
toothache. 

Paste, Sha'Mng. Prep. 1. Naples soap 
(genuine), 4 oz.; powdered Castile soap, 2 
oz. ; honey, 1 oz.; essence of ambergris and 
oils of cassia and nutmegs, of each, 5 or 6 
drops. 

2. White fra x, spermaceti, and almond oil, of 
each, i oz. ; melt, and, whilst warm, beat in 2 
squares of Windsor soap previously reduced to 
a paste with a little rose water. 

3. * White soft soap, 4 oz. ; spermaceti and 
salad oil, of each, 4 oz. ; melt them together, 
and stir until nearly cold. It may he scented 
at will. When properly prepared, these pastes 
produce a good lather with either hot or cold 
water, which does not dry on the face. The 
proper method of using them is to smear a 
minute quantity over the beard, and then to 
apply the wetted shaving-brush, and not to 
pour water on them, as is the common prac- 
tice. 

Paste, Swediaur. See Chilblain. 

Paste, Tooth. Syn. Pasta bentiericia, 
Electuaeiuh bentiericijm, L. Various 
preparations are known under this name. They * 
consist, for the most part, of the ordinary sub- 
stances used as dentifrices, reduced to the 
state of a very fine powder, and mixed with 
sufficient honey, sugar, or capillaire, to give 
them the required consistence* Honey of roses 
is often used for this purpose, witbeome agree- 
able perfume at will. A little eau de Cologne 
or rectified spirit is a useful addition. The 
following are a few examples ; — ; 

1. (Carbon baste; Obiat carboniqee.) 
The clippings of Turkey stone, cylinder char- 
coal, and prepared chalk, of e^ch, 2 oz. ; co- 
chineal and cloven of. each} X dr.; honey, 5 
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sifted through lawn. The fusion must he care- 
3:uUy conducted and continuous, and the melted 
mass’ should be allowed to cool very slowly 
Juter haying been left in the lire from 24 to 30 
hours, at the least. Hessian crucibles are pre- 
ferred for this purpose, and the heat of an 
ordinary pottery or porcelain kiln i s sufficient 
m most cases; but a small wind-furnace, de- 
voted exclusively to the purpose, is, in general 
more convenient. It is found that the more 
tranquil, continuous, and uniform the fusion, 
the denser and clearer is the paste, and the 
gI Tn e L lts r , eft ' aetlve P°wer and beauty. 

All the coloured vitreous compounds noticed 

stones fn the may bB WOrlCed Up aS orna ®ental 
stones, m the same way as those just referred 

IP®, metIlc >a of obtaining artifi- 

«al rubies and emeralds, first pointed out 
by Boettger, is exceedingly simple* and iuex- 
pensive, and deserves the" serious attention 
those interested m this ingenious art :-l{ e . 
eently precipitated and well-washcd hydrate of 
aluminum is moistened with a few drops of 

TO tSthc TOmate ° f potsssium ’ ! «nd kneaded 
so that the mass assumes a tinge scarcely ner- 

2ut t L \l- l heD r0] i edDp “ to Slua ll sticks, 
STL 4 * v th 'f ine£s of a finger, and slowly 

(tf anvf Iw r precaut ! 011 to Uw Wes , 

frlah hh™?fJ C T duriDg Jesicc “«on with 
rresii hydrate ot aluminum, men perfectly 

mtlehlt f onc ha f ' f , b ° eU snbaii « ed to a 
he / tj °. ne €Ild ot these sticks is brought 
into the termination of the flame of an oxy- 

? 0Wpi l )e? uutil portioif of the mass 
f t mt ° \ smaU *«. After the * lapse 
2»*£lX5* balls form, 
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(See 



'~T “•“uuessuiai quartz, glass, tofin •/ 

W bu ea % «A poioeS 

TnA T‘ Thwk .* I »“ oat and 
poashed, appear, however, slightly onaaue 

mlfcTofT^ a - tr “ te ° f niokd in He “ of du-o- 

0l^IyL^uZrt greell ' C , 0 ! 0U1 ' etI SWcs, 
«^iy resembling the emerald, are obtained. 

for £ cl™t„? 1> r tUtl ? n 0f oxille of obromium 
ducedWv ° f potaB<!m,a > Mr. Cooley pro- 
uueed factitious gems of considerable hard 

<3 

tiat t!l ° heaat y of 

P44 SSXitS: r 1 

K&r tbe cuttm8, setfcin » 4^ald 

Wiiml fe" m T m p t ° f the *8 « ttaS 

caC &l few Ew4Mt > Vam, Gems, 

?AS'TI?% W Coloured crayons. 
Tiimjf l‘ A , ]JL^ mat PA sTim-a,PAs. 
pastilles (,; SWIi rfiCr± lion - ne 

wrofy ‘confectionery & SSEr**" 8 
medicated. TV nn , JL • P ajwatased or 

turns or odomL a1bo giren to mh ' 

odorous substances made up into 


small cones and burnt as incens* 
below). 

Pastils, Explosive. Fumigating pastilles 
containing a little gunpowder. Used to pro- 

Wle^ C1S10nj bUt thCy ° ften pwvo far from 

Pastils, Fumigating. Spi. Aeomatic pas 
™, i« e P.; 

DOEAAr, L. Prep. 1. Benzoin, 4 oz. : cas- 
carilla, a - oz.; nitre and gum arable, of each 
3 dr S . ; myrrh, 1 dr.; oils of nutmeg and 
« eacll % 25 ^ops; charcoal, 7 oz,; 
all m fine powder; beat them to a smooth 
ductile mass with cold water, q. s * form it 

WtothelSf ^ atriP ° d baSe '“ dd ^ 

2. (Henry and Guibourt.) Powdered gum 
benzoin, 16 part, ; balsam of tolu and poT 
dered sandal wood, of each, 4 parts • a bVhf 
charcoal (Linden), 48 parts; plwderad tS 
cantn and true labdanum, of each, I part • 
powdered nitre and gum arabic, of each 2 
parts; cinnamon water, 12 parts/ as a bove’. 

o. (JA tod.) Benzoin, 2 oz.; balsam nf 
tolu and yellow sandal wood, of each, 4 drs ! 
mtre, 2 drs. ; labdanum, 1 dr. ; chareoaV 
6 oz.; mux with a solution of gum tra°n- 

[ befora. and dlVlde themass into pastilles, °as 

4. (PaSHXiIES A EA ELETJP. D’OEAITGE ) Pni> 

powdered roses in the next formulasubstitnto 
pure orange powder, and for the essence of 
roses use pure neroli. ^ or 

5. (Pastimes A la bose.) Q um benzoin 

otr^i" te -T S) ’ t“ d Styrax tears), of 

nowrii‘ 3 J B '% nitlV ’ 9 0Z-; ebarcoal, 4 lbs.- 
powder of pa e roses, 1 lb.; essence of roses 

fsittssittsixszi 

I tS* “»•» « ™ih. 1 „ s 1 ™ 5 

,?LSS t, q X b ‘ “Si ta 'S* 
5*j, 5 p1 *" “■ ■«?»; >S«I24 
4,41,‘S 

sasaf'sfsjSitac. 

burned. The additl/®”/®? e 1:i ^ oor wll en 
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quently employ a small china or porcelain toy 

0 pastille house*) sold for the purpose. 

Pastils, Month. Sgn. Breath piles, Ca- 

chou lozenges,* Pastilli COSMETIOI, L. j 
'Cachoe aroatatise, C. AROAEATIQEE, C. EE 
Bologna, Grains he cachoe, Fr. Prep. 1. 
Soft extract of liquorice, 3 oz. ; gum catechu 
and white sugar, of each, -1 oz. ; gum traga- 
eanth (powdered), $ oz. ; oil of cloves, 1 dr. ; 
oil of cassia, ^ dr. ; essence of ambergris and 
oil of nutmeg, of each, 12 drops; make a 
firm mass with rose or orange-dower water, 
q. s., and divide it into one-grain pills; when 
these are dry, cover them with gofd or silver leaf. 

2. Solazzi juice (dried by a gentle heat and 
powdered), 4 oz.; lump sugar, 3 oz. ; pow- 
dered catechu, 2 oz. ; powdered tragacanth, 1 
oz.; oil of cloves, 2 fl. drs. ; oil of cassia, 

1 fl. dr. ; white of egg or rose water, q. s. to 
form a pill-mass ; as before. 

3. Powdered catechu, 1 oz.; Salazzi juice, 
4 oz. ; lump sugar, 12 oz. ; oils of cloves, cassia, 
and peppermint, of each, 1 ft. dr. ; mucilage of 
tragacanth, q. s. to mix ; as before, 

4. Extract of liquorice (soft), 2 oz. ; white 
sugar, 3 oz. ; powdered tragacanth and casca- 
rilla (or orris root), of each, $ oz. ; oil of cloves. 
1 d. 3r. ; oil of cassia, 12 drops ; water, q. s. 
as before. 

5. (Chevallier.) Powdered coffee, chocolate 
and sugar, of each, 1£ oz. ; powdered vanilla, 
and freshly burnt charcoal, of each, 1 oz.; 
mucilage of tragacanth, q. s. 

6. Chloride of lime (dry and good), 1 dr. ; 
white sugar, 3 oz. ; powdered tragacauth, I 
1 oz ; oil of cloves, 30 drops ; rose water, q. s. ! 
To disinfect the breath. 

Ohs. Almost every maker employs his own 
forms for these articles. The objects to be 
aimed at are the possession of rather power- 
ful and persistent odour, and a toughness to 
prevent their too rapid solution in the mouth. 
The original Italian formula included liquorice, 
mastic, casearilla, charcoal, orris root, oil of 
peppermint, and the tinctures of ambergris and 
musk, hut is now seldom employed in this 
country. The flavour of peppermint does not, 
indeed, appear, to he approved of by English 
smokers. Sometimes, instead of being made 
perfectly spherical, they are flattened a little. 

Cachoe A i/Ambre Gris, Cachott A la 
Canelle, Cachoe A la Fleers b* Orange, 
Cachoe Mesqek, Cachoe A la Rose, Ca- 
choe A la Vanille, Cachoe A la Violette, 
&c., are merely flavoured and scented respec- 
tively with the essences or oils of ambergris, 
cinnamon, neroli, musk, rose, vanilla, violets, 
&c. See Breath, Cachoe Aromatis£, Lo- 
zenges, Pills, &c. 

PA"STRY, Articles of food made of * paste* 
or dough, or of which * paste* forms a principal 
and characteristic ingredient. The word fa 
popularly restricted to those which contain 
pun paste, or such as form the staple p in- 
duction of the modern pastrycook ; hut it is, 
in reality, of much more general signification. 


| Several varieties of paste are prepared for 
different purposes, of which the following are 
the principal : — 

Peer Paste. The production of a first 
class puff paste is commonly regarded as £ 
matter of considerable difficulty, but by the 
exercise of the proper precautions it is, on the 
contrary, an extremely simple affair. This 
paste, before being placed in the oven, consists 
of alternate lamina) of butter or fat and ordi- 
nary flour dough, the latter being, of course, 
the thicker of the two. During the process 
of baking, the elastic vapour disengaged, being 
in part restrained from flying off by the but- 
tered surfaces of the dough, diffuses itself 
between these lamina?, and causes the mass to 
swell up, and to form an assemblage of thin 
membranes or flakes, each of which is more 
or less separated from the other. Individually, 
these flakes resemble those of an ordinary rich 
unleavened dough when baked; but, collec- 
tively, they form a very light crust, possessing 
an extremely inviting appearance and an 
agreeable flavour. 

The precautions above referred to are — the 
use of perfectly dry flour, and its conversion 
into dough with a light hand, avoiding un- 
necessarily working it, — the use of butter free 
from water or buttermilk, and which has beeu 
reduced to precisely the same degree of plas- 
ticity as the dough between which it is to he 
rolled, — conducting the operation in a cool 
apartment, and, after the second or third 
folding of the dough, exposing it to a rather 
low temperature before proceeding further 
with the process; and, lastly, — baking the 
paste in a moderately smart but not too hot 
an oven. The following are examples ; — 

I? (Rich.) Take of flour, I lb. ; butter, J 
lb. ; cold spring water, q. s. ; make a mode- 
rately soft flexible dough, then roll in (as 
described above) of dry fresh butter, & lb, 

2. (Ordinary.) Take of flour, 1 lb.; cold 
water, q. s. ; make a dough, and roll in, as 
before, of butter, 6 oz. 

3. (Rundell.) Take \ peck of flour, rub 
into it 1 lb. of butter, and make a f light paste* 
with cold water, just stiff enough to work 
well; next lay it but about as thick as a 
crown-piece ; put a layer of butter all over it, 
sprinkle on a little flour, double it up, and roll 
it > out again; by repeating this with fresh 
layers of butter three or four times, or oftener,* 
a very light paste will be formed. Bake it in 
a moderately quick oven. 

4. (Soyer.) Put 1 lb. of flour upon your 
pastry slab, make a hole in the centre, into 
which put a teaspoonful of salt, mix it with 
cold water into a softish flexible* past© with 
the right hand, dry it off a little with flour 
until you have well cleared the paste from the 
slab, but do not work it more than you can 
possibly help ; let it remain for % or 3 minutes 
upon the slab, then take 1 lb, of fresh butter 
from which you have squeezed alt the butter- 
. milk in a doth, and brought to the same con- 
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sistency as the paste, upon which place it; 
, press it out flat with the hand, then fold over 
the edges of the paste so as to hide the butter, 
and reduce it with the rolling-pin to the thick- 
ness of about | an inch, when it will be about 
two feet in length ; fold over one third, over 
which again pass the rolling-pin; then fold 
over the other third, thus forming a square ; 
place it with the ends top and^ottom before 
you, shaking a little flour both under and 
over, and repeat the rolls and turns twice 
again as before ; flour a ‘ baking-slieet/ upon 
which lay it, on ice, if handy, or otherwise, in 
some cool place, for about half an hour ; then 
roll it twice more, turning it as before, and 
again place it upon ice or in the cold for % an 
hour; next give it two more rolls, making 
seven in all, and it is ready for nse. “ You 
must continually add enough flour while rolling 
to prevent your paste sticking to the slab.” 

Hale-puee Paste. As the preceding, using 
only one half the quantity of butter, and giv- 
ing the paste only 3 or 4 folds. 

Shout Paste, Shout Crust.— 1. Flour 
(dry and warn), 1 lb.; sugar, 3 oz. ; butter, 
4 lo. 5 2 eggs ; water, 4 pint ; make a light 
dough. If one half of ‘Jones’s patent flour, 
be used, no eggs will be required. 

2. (Soycr.) Put on the ‘ paste slab 9 or 'pie 
hoard ’ 1 lb. of flour, 2 oz. of pounded sugar, 
6 oz. of butter, 1 egg, 4 teaspoonful of salt, and 
4 pint of water ; mix the sugar and butter 
well together, add them with the water by 
degrees to the flourj and form a paste, but 
firmer than puff paste. # 

Pie Paste. That commonly used is ‘ short 
paste/ varied at will; but at good tables the 
upper cruet of the pie is generally made of 
i puffer paste/ and the remainder of ‘short 
paste/ 

PuEOTra Paste. This, forjbaked puddings, 
may resemble the last. For boiled puddings 
(or indeed for any), the paste may be either 
ordinary ‘short paste, 5 or oiie made with 2 to 
0 oz. of butter or lard, or 3 to 8 oz, of chopped 
beef suet, to each lb. of flour, with or without 
an egg, and a little sugar, according to the 
means of the parties. The first is most appro- 
priate for those containing fresh fyuii, and 
that with suet for meat puddings, and those 
containing dried fruit, as grocer’s currants, 
r plums, &e. Milk or milk-and-water is often 
used instead of simple water to make the 
dough, dinger, spices, savory herbs, &c., are 
common additions to the crusts of puddings. 
Where economy is an object, and especially 
among the lower classes, kitchen fat is fre- 
quently substituted for suet, and lard for 
butter. When ‘Jones’s patent flour 5 is em- 
ployed, an excellent plain pudding paste may 
be made by simply mixing it up with very 
cola water, and immediately putting it into 
the water, which should be boiling, and kept 
that state until the pudding is dressed 
PA TENT MEDICINES. Syn, Mbdica- 
H3J8IT& ARCANA, h t The majority of the pre- 


parations noticed under this head are the 
nostrums popularly termed ‘quack medicines/ 
and which are sold with a Government stamp 
attached to them. A few other secret or 
proprietary remedies are also, for convenience,* 
included in the list. An alphabetical arrange- 
ment, based on the names of the reputed 
inventors or proprietors of the articles, has 
been adopted, as being the one best suited for 
oasy reference. The composition of a number 
of them is given from careful personal inspec- 
tion and analysis (by Mr. Cooley), and that of 
the remainder on the authority of Gray, Grif- 
fith, .Paris, Kedwood, the members of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, and other 
respectable writers. A variety of articles not 
included in the following list are noticed along 
with other preparations of the class to which 
they belong, or under the names of their pro- 
prietors. See Balsam, Cerate, Drops, Es- 
sence, Tincture, Ointment, Pills, &c. 

Abernethy’s Pills. See Abernethy Medi- 
cines (page 4). 

Albinolo’s Ointment. See Holloway’s 
Ointment (below), 

Ali Ahmed’s Treasures of the Desert. There 
are three preparations included under this 
name 

a. (Antiseptic Malagma.) From lead 
plaster, 3 parts ; gum thus and salad oil, of 
each, 2 parts ,* bees’ wax, 1 part ; melted to- 
gether by a gentle heat, and spread upon calico, 

b. (Pectoral, Antiphthisis, or Cough 
Pills.) From myrrh, 34 lbs.; squills and 
ipecacuanha, of each, 1 lb. ; (all in powder ;) 
white soft soap, 10 oz, ; oil of aniseed, oz,; 
treacle, q, s. to form a pill mass. 

c. (Sphairopeptic or Antibilious Pills.) 
From aloes, 28 lbs. ; colocynth pulp, 12 lbs. ; 
rhubarb, 7 lbs. ; myrrh and scammony, of each,* 
34 lbs,; ipecacuanha, 3 lbs.; cardamom seeds, 

2 lbs.; (all in powder;) soft soap, 9 lbs.; oil 
of juniper, 7 fl. oz. ; treacle, q. s. This, as well 
as the last, is divided into 34-gr. pills, which 
are then covered with tin foil or silver leaf. 
An excellent aperient pill, no donbt, and one 
likely to prove useful in all those cases in 
which the administration of a mild diaphoretic 
and stomachic purge is indicated. Unlike 
many of the advertised nostrums of the day, 
there is nothing in their composition that can, 
by any possibility, prove injurious ; but beyond 
this they are destitute of virtue. 

Anderson’s Scot’s Pails. See Pills. 

Atkinson’s Infant Preservative. From car- 
bonate of magnesia, 6 drS.; white sugar, 2 oz,: 
oil of aniseed, 20 drops; spirit of sal volatile, 

24 drs. ; laudanum, 1 dr. ; syrup of saffron, I 
oz, ; caraway water to make up X pint. 

Balm of Backasiri. See Balsam (page 262). 

% ***»* of life. Syn. Baume dr vie, jft. 
Several compound medicines of this name are 
noticed on page 261. The following are well- 
known nostrums : — * 

1. (Hoffmaa’s) — a. Of thsoitoof cmfltoon, 

wms, lemoB, lavender, and nutmegs, sndla 
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sam of , Pern, of each, 2 drs. ; essence of amber- 
gris, oil of amber, and oil of rue, of each, 1 dr. ; 
cochineal, 12 grs. ; strongest rectified spirit, 
3£ pints ; mix. 

A (Ph. Dan. 1840.) Oils of cinnamon, cloves, 
lavender, and nutmegs, of each, 20 grs. ; puri- 
fied oil of amber, 10 drops ; balsam of Peru, 
30 grs. ; rectified spirit (tinged with alkanet 
root), 10 oz. 

2. (Gabius’s.) Neaily similar to Hoff- 
mann’s. 

3. (Turlington’s.) Benzoin and liquid sty- 
rax, of each, 12 oz. ; balsam of tolu and ex- 
tract of liquorice, of each, 4 <ti. ; balsam of 
Peru, 2 oz. ; aloes, myrrh, and angelica root, 
of each, 1 oz. ; highly rectified spirit of wine, 
7 pints; digest, with frequent agitation' for 
10 days, and filter. Externally, the above are 
rubefacient and corroborant; internally, sti- 
mulant, cordial, and pectoral. 

Betton’s British Oil. Prom oil of turpentine, 
1 pint ; Barhadocs tar, \ lb. ; oil of rosemary, 
1 fi. oz. 

Blake’s Green-mountain Ointment. We are 
told that the active ingredient in this com- 
pound is Arnica montana , with a basis of soap 
cerate. It is very useful as an external appli- 
cation in several affections. The chief ob- 
jection to its use is that it is a secret prepara- 
tion. 

Blake’s Toothache Essence. From alum, in 
fine powder, 1 dr. ; sweet spirit of nitre, 5 dr. 

Boerhaave’s Odontalgic Essence. From 
opium, l dr. ; oil of cloves, 2 dr. ; powdered 
camphor, 5 dr. ; rectified^ spirit, 1£- fl. oz. 

Bouchardat’s Tasteless Aperient. From 
phosphate of soda, f oz., placed in a soda-water 
bottle, which is then filled up with carbonated 
water, at the bottling machine. For a dose. 

Brande’s Tooth Tincture. From pellitory of 
Spain (bruised), 1 oz.; camphor, f oz. ; opium, 
^ oz. ; oil of cloves, 1 dr. ; digested for 10 days 
in rectified spirit, § pint. 

Brodum’s Nervous Cordial. Prep. 1. “Ori- 
ginally it consisted simply of an infusion of 
gentian root in English gin, coloured and fla- 
voured with a little red lavender (compound 
spirit of lavender). After a time the doctor 
added a little bark to the nostrum, and subse- 
quently made other additions.” (‘ Anat. of 
Quackery.’) 

2. (Paris.) Tiuctures of gentian, calumba, 
cardamoms, and cinchona, compound spirits of 
lavender, and steel wine, of each, equal parts. 
“It is tonic, stomachic, and stimulant; hut, 
beyond these, possesses no curative properties.” 
( £ Anat. of Quackery,’) 

Chlorodyne. This nostrum, which was first 
introduced as “a combination of perchloric 
acid with a new alkaloid,” has become a popu- 
lar anodyne and sedative. Several prepare 
tions are sold under this name, and the claims 
of the rival makers have occasioned some 
expensive lawsuits. The name was undoubt- 
edly invented by Dr. J. Collis Browne, but 
Mr. Preeman, pharmaceutical chemist, claims 


to be the inventor of the preparation. Whether 
Browne’s and Freeman’s c chlorodynes ’ are 
essentially the same, we are not able to deter- 
mine, but we know that there is not the 
slightest foundation for the statements made 
by each manufacturer respecting the^ new 
vegetable principle contained in his medicine. 
Chlorodyne, in every one of its forms, is simply 
a mixture of certain well-known materials, 
some of which are rather dangerous ingre- 
dients for a popular nostrum. According to 
the analysis of Dr. Ogden, Browne’s chloro- 
dyne is composed as follows : — 

Chloroform, 6 drs. ; chloric ether, 1 dr. ; 
tincture of capsicum, \ dr. ; oil of peppermint, 
2 drops ; hydrochlorate of morphine, 8 grs. ; 
Seheele’s hydrocyanic acid, 12 drops; per- 
chloric acid, 20 drops; tincture of Indian 
hemp, 1 dr. ; treacle, 1 dr. * Towle’s chloro- 
dyne ’ is prepared according to this formula, 
the ingredients being named on the label, 

Clarke’s Conglutinnm. (See page 362.) 

Cochrane’s Cough Kemedy. Acidulated syrup 
of poppies. 

Corn Nostrums. (See page 371.) 

Cottereau’s Odontalgic Essence. A nearly 
saturated ethereal solution of camphor, mixed 
with about T 3 ¥ th of its volume of strong liquor 
of ammonia, 

Curtis’s Anti-venereal Lotion. A mixture 
of Beaufoy’s solution of chloride of lime, 2 fi. 
oz., with cold soft water, 8 fl. oz. For me, 1 to 
2 table-spoonfuls are put into a wine-glassful 
of water. 

Lalby’s Carminative. 1. (Dr. Paris.) Car- 
bonate of magnesia, 40 grs. ; tincture of castor 
and compound tincture of cardamoms, of each, 
30 drops; tincture of asafeetida and spirit of 
pennyroyal, of each, 15 drops; laudanum, 
5 drops ; oil of aniseed, 3 drops ; oil of nut- 
meg, 2 drops; oil of peppermint, 1 drop; 
peppermint watfcr, 2 fl. oz. — Dose, i to 1 tea- 
spoonful. The bottle should be well shaken 
before pouring it out. 

2. (Wholesale.) Carbonate of magnesia, 

1 oz. ; tincture of castor, 5 fl. dr. ; tincture of 
asafoutida, 3 fi. drs; ; oils Of aniseed and penny- 
royal, of each, \ fi. dr.; oil of nutmeg, 15 
drops ; syrup of poppies, 7 oz. ; rectified spirit, 
3£ fi. oz.; peppermint wrter, & pint; as 
before. 

JDavidson’s Canoer Beme&y. A mixture of 
arsenious acid and hemlock, both in powdery 
(Dr. Paris.) 

Davis’s Calorific. 0 The £ liquid’ is com- 
mercial acetic acid (sp, gr, 1*048), diluted with 
about an equal voluue of water, and coloured 
with burnt sugar or spirit colouring. The 
4 shield’ consists of a piece of red flannel 
hacked with oil skin, to prevent evaporation. 
A few drops of calorific are sprinkled 'on 
the flannel, which is then bound over the 
affected part. The heat of the body gradually 
volatilises the acetic acid, and the escape of 
the vapour being prevented by the oil skin, a 
strongly counter-irritant action is set up. 
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Derbyshire's Embrocation. From opium and 
mottled soap, of each, 2 oz.; extract of henbane, 
2 drs. ; and mace, £ dr. ; boiled for 30 minutes 
in water, 3 pints ; to the cold liquor, rectified 
spirit, 1 quart, and liquor of ammonia, 1 fl. oz., 
are added, and, after repose, the clear portion 
is decanted, A preventive of sea-sickness. 

Deskier's Cerate. Yellow basilicon. (See 
page 417.) 

Duncan's Gout Medicine. See Gout. 

Dutch Ague Remedy. A mixture formed of 
Peruvian bark and cream of tartar, of each, 
1 oz. ; cloves, £ dr, ; reduced to fine powder. 
—Dose. l£ dr., every 3 hours. (Dr. Paris.) 

Godfrey's Cordial. 1. (Original formula.) 
Opium (sliced), £ oz.; sassafras chips, 1 oz,; 
English brandy, 1 quart; macerate ior 4 or 5 
days, then add, of water, 1 quart, treacle, 
p lbs., and simmer the whole gently for a 
few minutes ; the next day decant the clear 
portion. 

2. (Dr. Paris.) Aniseed, caraways, and cori 
andcrs, of each, bruised, 1 oz. ; sassafras chips, 

9 oz.; water, 6 pints; simmer gently until 
reduced, to 4 pints, then add of treacle, 6 lbs • 
and when nearly cold, further add of tincture 
of opium, 3 fl. oz. 

3. (Phil. Col. ofPhar.) Carbonate of potassa, 

** * wa ter, 26 pints (old wine measure) ; 

dissolve, add of sugar-house molasses (treacle). 
16 pints (o. w. m.); simmer the mixture, re- 
move the scum, and when it has considerably 
cooled, add, of tincture of opium, 24 fl oz - 
oil of sassafras, * fl. oz.; (dissolved in) recti- 
be<i fP 1 " 4 - 1 t (o. w. m.). ' It contains 
aljont 16 drops of laudanum (=llgr. of onium’l 
in each fi. oz. 9 r } 

Phe following forms are also current in the 
wholesale trade • 

4 From molasses, 16 lbs.; distilled water, 
fras, 1 ft. oz., (dissolved 
in) rectified spirit, £ gall.; bruised ginger, 

| oz,; cloves, £ oz.; laudanum, 8 fl. oz.; 


days, and strain through 


macerate for 14 
flannel 

5* Sassafras chip|, 11b.; ginger (bruised), 
% 3 simmer until reduced to 

of trea S le > 16 H* * rectified 
spirit, 7 lbs.; laudanum, 1 pint. 

6. Opium, i ox., treacle, 7 lbs.; boilinsr 
water, 1 gall. ; dissolve, and add, of rectified 
spmt, 1 quart, oil of sassafras, i dr.: eloaes 
and mustard seed, of each, | or!; coriander 
a ^r Way SeadS ’ of “ cb > 1 *■! digest lor 

7. Caraways, corianders, and aniseed, of eac h, 

tret e^Tb? S f*1 dMI 5 ^ ^ *4 of 
mmfr L 28 : 1 * 1 9 aar4 ; and oil of 

?ed St,t gat’ PrCV * 0QSly *"*"* in reeti ‘ 
.{**■ Pbis preparation is anodyne and nar- 
cotie, and, amongst the lower classes, is com- 
t® children troubledwith riM 
or colic. It* frequent and excessive w 

ft s? s-rii 

^ ^ 7 chiefly used to prevent the 


crying of children in pain or starving.*' The 
dose is l teaspoonful and upwards, according 
to the age and susceptibility of the child. ° 
Graves' Gout Preventive. A tincture pre- 
pared by steeping, for a week, dried orange 
peel and hiera picra, of each, 1 oz., and rhu- 
barb, £ oz., in brandy, 1 pint. 

Grinrod's Remedy for Spasms. From ace- 
tate of morphia, 1 gr.; spirit of sal volatile and 
sulphuric ether, of each, 1 fl. oz.; camphor 
julep, 4 fl. oz. ; for a mixture. It should be 
kept closely corked, in a cool place, and should 
be well shaken before use.- — Dose. A tea- 
spoonful in a glassful of cold water or wine, 
as required. It is a really valuable prepa- 
ration. 

Eerrendschwand’s Specific. A mixture of 
gamboge, 10 grs., with carbonate of potassa, 
20 grs. (Dr. Paris.) 

Holloway's Ointment. The original formula 
of Albinolo's ointment, of which this pre- 
tends to be a reproduction, contains the 
“ graisses de serpent et de vipere," and other 
pharmaceutical curiosities. The principal in- 
gredients, however, in the Holloway’s oint- 
ment of the present day are very homely 
substances. In the case of Sillen v. Holloway, 
tried at the Court of Common Pleas in January , 
1863, the plaintiff's council asserted that, on 
the ointment being received by the agent in 
Paris, it was submitted to the authorised 
government chemists to be analysed, in accord- 
ance with the law of France prohibiting the 
sale of secret remedies, and was found by them 
to contain butter, lard, Venice turpentine, white 
wax, yellow wax, and nothing else. In a letter 
lu J*}? c J imes >* Professor Holloway stated 
that the French analysis was incorrect, for 
three of the ingredients named were not in the 
ointment, while there were other components 
which the analysis had not discovered. The 
formula adopted by those who prepare an imi- 
tation ointment on the large scale, and which 
closely resembles, if it he not actually identical 
with, that employed by Mr. Holloway, is as 
follows : Fresh butter (free from water), £ lb. : 

te ood ); 4 oz. ; yellow resin, 3 oz. ; 
melt them together, add of vinegar of cantha- 
mes, 1 fl. oz., and simmer the whole, with 
agitation for 10 or 12 minutes, or 

3ft* ’ Ti 18 “ 6arly ® ra porateaj then 

Jf !’ of Canada balsam, 1 ox.; expressed oil of 

Tf> *io’i talsam of Peru or H 9 uid styi-ax, 

10 or 12 drops; again stir well, allow the 

and r h ! n H is about half 
cold (not before) pour it into the pots, pre- 
viously slightly warmed, and allow it to cool 
very slowly. Ihe label will do the rest. No 

Ivwrt, 63 ° f Ho ! W y’ s omtment ate pre- 
cisely of the same colour or consistence. 

8 PlU f- From aloes, 4 parts; jalap, 
flfi “ y “?’ o£ each > 2 Parts ; made into 
v “ u “ ia S e - and divided into 2-grain 
Wl£d bo™ ab ° Ub 4 dozea pot into each 

Jackson’s Bathing Spirit. A species of soap 
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liniment, made of soft soap, 1 lb. ; camphor, 
6 oz. ; oils of rosemary and thyme, of each a fi. 
oz. ; rectified spirit, 1 gal, 

Kaye’s Infant’s Preservative. A preparation 
partaking of the joint properties of Atkinson’s 
nostrum and Godfrey’s cordial, but more pow- 
erful than either, as indicated by the doses 
xu which it is directed to be given during 
early infancy, viz., “two, three, or more 
drops.” 

Keating’s Cough Lozenges. These are said 
to be composed of— Laetucarium, 2 drs.; ipe- 
cacuanha, 1 dr. ; squills, J dr, ; extact of liquor- 
ice, 2 oz. ; sugar, G oz. ; made into a mass with 
mucilage of tragacanth, and divided into 20-gr. 
lozenges. 

King’s Sarsaparilla Pills. Prom the com- 
pound extract. “Instead of two pills being 
equivalent to 1 ft, oz.of the concentrated decoc- 
tiwu or essence of sarsaparilla, as asserted, it 
takes about 32 of them to represent the given 
quantity, and about 4 of them to be equal in 
strength to the common decoction of the Phar- 
macopoeia.” “ Instead of one 2.?. 9 d. box of 
these pills being equal to a pint of the costly 
concentrated fluid preparation, it would take 
nearly lb. of them for that purpose.” (‘ hied. 
‘"Circ,,’ ii, 493.) 

Kitchener’s Peristaltic Persuaders. See 
Pills. 

Lambert’s Asthmatic Balsam. The active 
ingredients in this compound arc said to be 
squills and aqueous extract of opium. 

Lemazurier’s Odontalgic Essence. From ace- 
tate of morphia, 1 gr, ; dissolved in cherry - 
laurel water, 1 oz. For use, a teaspoonful is 
added to a a wine-glassful of warm water, 
aud the mouth well rinsed out with the mix- 
ture. 

Leroy’s Purgative. — a. (No. 1.) Vegetable 
turbitb, 8 drs. ; scammony, oz. ; jalap, 6 oz. ; 
brandy, 10 pints ; digest for 24 hours, and add 
a syrup made of senna, G oz. ; water, 1£ pint; 
sugar, 32* oz. 

b. (No. 2.) As the last, only l-3rcl 
stronger. 

e. (No. 3.) Twice as strong as No. 1. 

Lewis’s Eleetuarium. A liquid nostrum, said 
to be alterative audio contain a small quantity 
of both antimony and mercury. 

Lewis’s Baslamie Ointment. This prepara- 
tion, which is declared by its proprietor to 
be “ utterly unsurpassable,” for the most part 
resembles Holloway’s ointment. (* Med. Cire./ 
ii, 493.) 

Lewis’s Silver Cream. This nostrum is said 
to depend for its efficacy on white precipitate 
and a salt of lead. 

Locock’s Pulmonic Lozenges. See Washes. 

Mahomed’s Paste. See Electtjaey. 1 

Mardant’s Norton’s Drops. A mixture cl‘ 
the tinctures of gentian and ginger, holding in 
solution a little bichloride of mercury, and 
coloured with cochineal. 4 

, Marriott’s Dry Vomit. A mixture of equal 
parts of tartar emetic aud sulphate of copper. 


Marsden’s Drops. A coloured solution of 
corrosive sublimate. (Dr. Paris.) 

T/IatthiQu’s Vermifuge. — a. (To destroy the 
worms.) Tin filings, I oz.; male fern root, 6 drs. ; 
worm seed, 4 drs. ; resinous extract of jalap and 
sulphate of potassa, of each, 1 dr. ; honey, q. s. 
to form an electuary. — Dose. A teaspoonful, 
repeated every third or fourth hour, for 2 or 3 
days, when asthe following is to be substi- 
tuted, and continued until the bowels are well 
acted on. 

b. (To expel the worms.) Jalap and sul- 
phate of potassa, of each, 40 grs. ; seammony, 
20 grs.; gamboge, 10 grs.; honey, q. s. as 
before. 

McKinsey’s Golden Cerate. This appears to 
resemble Poor Man’s Friend. 

HcKinscy’s Katapotia. This notorious nos- 
trum is compounded of aloes, 5 oz. ; soap, 

I i oz. ; (both in powder ;) beaten up with syrup 
of saffron and a little essential oil, and divided 
into pills varying in weight from 2 to 2& grs. 
each. (‘Med, Circ.,’ iv, 86.) 

McKinscy's Medicinal Powder. JSyn. Rev. 
T. Smith’s m. p. From dried lavender flowers 
and rosemary tops, of each, 2| oz,; asarabacca, 
1 oz. reduced to powder, and further dis- 
guised with a little perfume. A very small 
quantity of subsulphate of mercury is also most 
probably added. Two or three pinches of this 
powder, taken 3 or 4 times a day, as snuff, is 
said by the proprietor to be sufficient to cure 
almost every known disease. See Asaka- 
bacca. 

Ucrison’s Aperient Powder. A mixture of 
cream of tartar and lump sugar, in nearly 
equal proportions, with sufficient powdered 
cassia to give it an aromatic flavour. See 
Pills. ** 

Morrison’s Adhesive Paste. See Plastee. 

Ollivier’s Biscuits. Take of the white of 2 
eggs; water, j; pint; beat them together, 
strain the mixture, and add to it a solution 
of bichloride of mercury, 76 grs. ; collect the 
precipitate, wash, dry, powder, and carefully 
weigh it; next add it to such a quantity of 
flour &c., that each 2-dr. biscuit may contain 
exactly } gr. t -* 

Papier Bayard. See PAPm (Goni). 

Pate Arsenicaie. A powder composed of 
arsenious add, S grs, ; dragon’s blood, 22 grs. ; 
cilmabar, 70 grs. It is to be made into a paste* 
with the saliva at the time of applying it. A 
favorite remedy in cancer on the Continent, 
(Dr. Paris.) 

Perry’s Balm of Syriacum, From English 
gin, 1 pint; moist sugar, f lb,; (dissolved in) 
water, 4 oz.; mix, and add of paregoric (Tinct. 
Camph. Co.— Ph. L. 1836), 1 oz" tinctAe of 
tolu, J oz. ; tincture of cantharides, q. s, ; to- 
gether with a few drops each of tho oils of 
aniseed and spearmint ; agitate ivell together, 
and the next day filter, or decant the clear 
portion. , A f < *‘ it - - 

Perry’s Preventive LotacgtaPus is said to 
be a solution of eal alemhroi^ "II te., in water, 

H , ■' r / 
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1 pint For use, it is diluted with 4 or 5 times 
its bulk of water. 

Pieste’s Toothache Essence. From liquor of 
ammonia, 2 parts; laudanum, 1 part. It is 
applied on lint. 

Pilules Angeliques. Syn. Grains he sante. 
Take of aloes and juice of roses, of each, 4 oz. ; 
juices of borage and chicory, of each, 2 oz. ; 
beat them together, and when *they are re- 
duced to the consistence of a soft pill-mass, 
add of powdered rhubarb, 2 drs., powdered 
agaric, 1 dr., and divide the mixture into l|-gr. 
pills. A good purgative. Dose. 4 to 12. 

Poor-man's Friend (French). See Oint- 
ment (Brown). 

Poor-man’s Friend (Dr. Roberts 5 ). This 
consists chiefly of ointment of nitric-oxide of 
mercury. 

Pringle’s Remedy for Typhus. (Dr. Paris.) 
Pale cinchona (bruised), £ oz. ; water, 12 fl. oz. ; 
boil them together for 10 minutes, adding, 
towards the end, Virginian snake- root (bruised), 

2 drs. ; macerate for an hour in a covered 
vessel, and to the strained liquid add of dilute 
sulphuric acid, 2 fl. drs., and when the mixture 
is cold, further add of spirit of cinnamon, 1 
fl. oz. The dose is 2 table-spoonfuls every six 
hours. 

Reynold’s Gout Specific. Wine of colchi- 
cuin disguised by some unimportant additions. 

Righini’s Odontalgic Drops. A solution of 
creasofce in an equal weight of the strongest 
rectified spirit, coloured with cochineal, and 
disguised by the addition of a few drops of oil 
of peppermint, • 

Ruspinl’s Styptic. A strong solution of 
gallic acid in spirit of roses. Dr. A. T. 
Thomson says that it also contains sulphate of 
zinc, 'a • 

Rust’s Toothache Paste. See Paste. 

Scott’s Drops. Syn. Tincture oe Soot. 
From wobd-soot, 2 oz. ; assafcetida, 1 oz. ; brandy 
or proof spirit, 1 pint. Dose . 1 to 2 table- 
spoonfuls ; in hysteria, Ac. 

Smith's Powder. See Me. Kinsey’s Powder. 

^ Solomon’s Anti-impetigines. A solution of 
bichloride of mercury disguised by the addition 
•of a little flavouring and tinctorial matter. 

0 Med. Circ,/ ii, 69, 70.) 

Standert’s Red Mixture. Take of carbonate 
of magnesia, 1 oz. ; powdered Turkey rhubarb, 
9 tincture of rhubarb, 3 fl. oz.; tinctured 
opium, 2 fl. drs. ; mis of aniseed and peppermint, 

01 each, | dr,; (dissolved in) gin or proof spirit, 
o n. oz ; agitate the whefle together, then fur- 
ther add of soft water, If pint. In colic and 
diarrhoea. Dose , A wine-glassful. The spirit 
is frequently omitted, but then the mixture 
soon spoils. » 

Standards Stomachic Candy. Take of lamp 
8 j § Br ’ * ’ wa ^ er ' 3 fl. oz. ; dissolve by heat : 
add eardomom seeds, ginger, and rhubarb, of 
each, 1 oz. ; and when the mixture is com- 
plete, pour it out on an oiled slab or into 
moulds. , 

Storey $ Worm Cakes, Take of calomel and 


cinnabar of each, 24 grs. ; powdered jalap, 72 
g s. ; ginger, 1 dr. ; white sugar, 1£ oz. ; syrup, 
q. s. ; mix and divide into a dozen cakes. Re- 
semble ‘ Ching’s lozenges’ in their action. (Sec 
page 719). 

Struve’s Lotion. See Hooping-cough Lo- 
tion (page 715 ). 

Succession Powder. A mixture of powdered 
quartz and diamond dust, chiefly the first. 
Used as an escharotic. 

Tasteless Ague Drops. A solution of arse- 
nite of potassia. It is the common ague medi- 
cine in the fen counties of England. 

Turlington’s Balsam. See Balsam op Lite 
( above ). 

Valangin's Solution of Solvent Mineral. From 
arsenious acid, |- dr., dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid, If dr., and the solution diluted with dis- 
tilled water, 1 £ pint. In ague, &c. It has 
rather less than half the strength of the solu- 
tion of arsenite of potassa, Ph. L. 

Vance’s Cream. See Chilblain. 

Wahler’s Ointment. See Chilblain. 

Ward’s Purging Powder. A mixture of jalap 
and cream of tartar, equal parts, coloured with 
a little red bole. Dose. A teaspoonful, or 
more, in broth or beer, twice or thrice daily ; 
in dropsy. 

Webster’s Diet Drink. A sweetened decoc- 
tion of betony, dulcamara, guaiacum wood, li- 
quorice root, sarsaparilla, sassafras, thyme, and 
turmeric, 

Wilson’s Gout Tincture. This is said to be 
wine of colcbicum. 

Wright’s Pearl Ointment. Take of white 
precipitate, 8 oz. ; Goulard’s extract, 1 pint ; 
rub them to a cream, and add the mixture to 
white wax, 7 lb., and olive oil, 10 lb,, pre- 
viously* melted together by a gentle heat ; 
lastly, stir the whole until it is nearly cold. 
(‘ Pharm. Journ.’) 

Young’s Aperient Drink. From carbonate 
of soda, 2£ drs. ; bitartrate of potassa, 3 drs. ; 
(both in crystals;) throw them into a soda- 
water bottle containing cold water, 8 fl. oz., and 
immediately cork it down securely, and keep it 
inverted, in a cool place, until required for 
“use. 

Zanhetti’s Bohemian Restorative Tincture. 
From crashed raisins, J lb>; hay saffron, 2 
oz.; aqueous extract of opium, 3 drs. ; pow- 
dered cochineal, 2 drs. ; capillaire and orange- 
flower water, of each, £ pint ; proof spirit, 3 
pints ; digested together for a week, and then 
strained, with expression, 

P ATJLLIRTA. See Gtr arana. 

PAYNTZING. The name given to Mr, 
Payne’s process for preserving and mineralis- 
ing wood. See Dry-hot, 

PEACH, Syn. Persicto, L. The, fruit of 
^myydalus Persica . Two varieties are known 
in our gardens — clingstone beach apd 
ereestone PEACH, terms which, explain them* 
sqjves. The fruit is wholesome; but the 
flowers and kernels contain prussic acid, and 
are potashes* 
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MACH'WOOD. The produce of a species 
of Cwsalpinia* now extensively used in calico- 
printing. 

PEAB. Syn. Pyres, L. The fruit of 
JPyrus communis (Linn.), one of the rosace©. 
Its general qualities resemble those of the 
apple. * 

PEAK FLAVOUE. See Essence. 

PEABL. Syn. Margarita, Maeoarititm, 
Perla, Unio, L. The most beautiful and 
costly pearls are obtained exclusively from the 
pearl oyster ( Meleagrina margaritifera) of the 
Indian Seas. The principal fisheries are on 
the coast of Ceylon, and at Olmutz, in the 
Persian Gulf. An inferior description of pearl 
is procured from a fresh-water shell-fish ( Unio 
margaritifera) in the neighbourhood of Omagh, 
county of Tyrone. A similar quality is also 
procured from the river Ythan, Aberdeenshire. 
It is probable that pearls from this source, col- 
lected by the ancient Britons, may have given 
rise to the statement by Tacitus, in his Life of 
Agricola, of pearls “ not very orient, hut pale 
and wan,” being among the indigenous pro- 
ducts of Great Britain, 

Pearls are composed of membrane and car- 
bonate of calcium ; or, in other words, of sub- 
stances similar to bladder and chalk, in alter- 
nate layers. 

The cause of the production of pearls is 
highly curious and interesting. When any 
foreign body gains a permanent lodgment 
within the shells of any of the mollusca which 
are lined with pearly matter, or nacre, the 
pearly secretion of the animal, instead of being 
spread in layers on the inside of its habita- 
tion, is accumulated around the offending 
particles in concentric films of extreme 
tenuity, and more or less spherical, forming a 
pearl. 

Pearls were formerly used in medicine as 
absorbents or antacids ; and among the an- 
cients they were occasionally taken, dissolved 
in acid, both as a remedy and for the purpose 
of displaying the careless opulence and luxury 
of their possessors. A perfect pearl, large, 
truly spherical, highly iridescent, and reflecting 
and decomposing the rays of light with vivacity, 
claims to rank with the most costly of the 
gems, and in somf parts of the East is, with 
justiee, more highly prized than even the 
diamond. In Europe, however, the present 
estimation of their value is somewhat different. 
“ A handsome necklace of Ceylon pearls, 
smaller than a large pea, costs from £170 to 
£300; but one of pearls about the size of 
peppercorns may be had for £15. The pearls 
in the former sell at a guinea each, and those 
in the latter at about Is. 6d ” (Milbum.) 
Seed pearls are of little value, however beau- 
tiful. ? 

Pearl, Artificial These are hollow spheres 
or beads of glass, perforated with two holes 
at opposite sides to permit of their being strung 
.into necklaces. A small portion of essence 
d’orient is introduced into each, by suction. 


and is then spread over the inner surface of the 
glass. When this has become dry and hard, 
the globe is filled up with white wax, sper- 
maceti, or gum arabic. The glass of which the 
heads are formed is slightly bluish and opa- 
lescent, and very thin. The latest improvement 
consists in removing the glassy appearance of 
the surface of the prepared bead, by exposure 
to the fum$s of hydrofluoric acid, highly 
diluted. 

Pearl, Mother of. Syn. TJniontjm concha, 
L. ; Nacre de perle, Fr. This is the in- 
ternal or nacreous layer of those shells which 
produce the pearls for ornamenting the per- 
son ; hence the term f mother of pearl J is by 
no means inappropriate. It is also derived 
from several other species, known in trade as 
ear- shells, green snail-shells, Bombay-sliells, 
&c. 

The brilliant hues of mother of pearl do 
not depend so much upon the nature of the 
substance as on its structure. Its surface is 
covered by minute corrugations or furrows, 
which give a chromatic appearance to the 
reflected light. Sir David Brewster was the 
first to show that this substance is capable of 
imparting its iridescent appearance to fusible 
metal or fine black wax. 

Mother of pearl is cut and wrought with 
nearly similar tools to those used for ivory, 
but its treatment, owing to its more fragile 
nature and delicate structure, requires con- 
siderably greater care. It is polished with col- 
cothar or putty powder. 

The numerous applications of mother of pearl, 
for buttons and knife-handles, boxes, inlaying 
work, &c., are well known. 

PEABL' ASH. This is prepared by calcining 
the "crude potashes on a reverberatory hearth, 
dissolving the calcined mass in water, and, 
after repose, decanting the clear solution, and 
evaporating it to dryness in flat iron pans, the 
product being constantly stirred towards the 
end to reduce it to a semi-granular state. 
Although purer, its richness in absolute alkali 
is less than that of the potashes from which it 
is prepared, being only from 47 to 51§. This 
exists almost entirely under the form of car- 
bonate. The commercial value of this sub- 
stance is determined by the ordinary processes 
of Alkalimetry. 

PEAEL BABLEY. See Barley. 

PEABLS (Bose). Syn. Bose beads. The' 
petals of red roses beaten in an iron mortar for 
some hours, until they form a smooth, black 
paste, then rolled into beads and dried. Hard ; 
very fragr ant ; take a fine polish. 

PEABL WHITE. This is subchloride of bis- 
muth ; but the name is now commonly applied 
to trisnitrate of bismuth, which is sold for it. 

PEAS, Syn. Garden peas, Motor p,; 
Pisa, L, The seed of JPimm saiivum (Linn*). 
Poggiale found in 100 parts of common green 
peas, dried and shelled, 67 of starch, 2L7 of a 
* nitrogenous substance (legumin), 1’9 of fatty 
mate, 3’2 of cellulose, 2*8 of ash, and 12’7 of 
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water. In the fresh state (obeen peas) they 
a f e nutritive, and, with the pods which contain 
them, are highly serviceable in scurvy. The 
last have been used for making beer. The 
dried seeds are still more nutritious, but are 
heavy and flatulent unless well cooked. For 
kitchen use, ‘ split peas’ should be chosen, and 
after having washed them in a little clean soft 
water, and allowed them to drai#, they should 
be left to soak in cold soft water for at least 
i before applying heat to them, and 

should then be dressed in the same water in 
which they have been soaked, and be only 
gently simmered until they are reduced to a 
pulp Additions of meat, vegetables, &c., 
should not be made until they have nearly 
arrived at this condition. ‘Whole peas 5 
require soaking for at least 18 or 20 hours. 

A substitute for green peas in winter may be 
obtained by placing the dried* seed on a flat 
dish, sprinkling them with water, and keeping 
thein in a, warm situation. In a few days 
germination commences, and, after it has pro- 
ceeded sufficiently far, the whole is dressed in 
the usual manner. An easier and simpler plan 
is to preserve the green peas, when they are in j 
season, by the common method adopted for 
gooseberries and other like fruit. 

Peas, Is'sue. Syn. Pisa pbo eonticulis, L. 
Orange berries, or the small unripe fruit of the 
orange tree, dried, and smoothed in a lathe. 
See Issue. 

PEB BLE. The trade name for the trans- 
parent colourless variety of rock crystal or 
quartz used for the lenses of spectacles instead 
of glass, over which, from its extreme hard- 

tote scratched 0 ° f be “ g apt 

WTIC ACID. The name given by*Bra- 

an acid wldch is f °und very gene- 

S’ f5 med i tbrot ' sho .’ lt vegetable king- 
ton, and analogous to jelly. 

■ ?ZT f rom carrot TOOts > from which the I 
P / e J M . d out ’ *7 boiling 
°f ! h ? lr weigbt of oartenate of 
6 ” eS tb , eir wei e W of water, 
W;A h Jit d bec ° me3 gelatfrons when nea- 
Miaed with an acid. Ajractate of potassium 
is formed, from which the acid may be obtained 
by neutrahsmg the alkali with a stronger acid 
or by carefully adding a solution of chloride of 
t calcium as long as a gelatinous precipitate 
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a colourless jelly, having an 
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enmnts or other fruit, until . ge U“onI gt 


cipitate forms, which must be drained, washed 
with a little weak alcohol, and dried. 

Prop., <fe. In’the moist state it forms a neu- 
tral, tasteless, soluble, transparent jelly ; when 
dried, a translucent mass, closely resembling* 
isinglass; boiled with water, or with dilute 
acids, it is converted into'parapectin and meta- 
pectin ; in the presence of alkalies, these, as 
well as pectin, are changed into pectic acid, 
and, by continuing the ebullition for some time 
longer, into metapectie acid, winch is not gela- 
tinous. See Pectio Acid. 

PEC'TORAjS. Under this head are popu- 
larly included all the various remedies em- 
ployed in breath or chest diseases. 

. PEDIC'ULI. Three species of these para- 
sites infest the human body: — Pediculus 
HUMANUS CAPITIS, Or HEAD LOUSE, which lives 
and breeds in the hair of the scalp, and does 
not voluntarily extend its ravages beyond it; 
“ p * ££• COBPOEIS, or BODY louse, winch 
resides on the trunk of the body and the 
garments, and is characterised by being white 
and nearly immaculate; and p. pubis, or 
CEAB LOUSE (so named from the cheliform 
structure of its legs), found chiefly on the 
pubes, but if not checked, gradually extending 
itself to the armpits, eyebrows, and other 
parts covered with hair. This is the most 
malignant species of the three, and frequently 
burrows so deeply in the skin as to be with 
difficulty dislodged. 

. T be presence of pediculi is, in general, an 
indication of dirty habits, or of /nntacfc with 
the fl*fcy and lazy. Persons who perform the 
duties of the toilet with ordinary care, and 
who change their linen sufficiently often, are 
utter strangers to the visitations ofthese insects. 
The use of the hair-brush, strong scents, oil 
soap-and-water, and the like, are incompatible 
with their existence. For the destruction of 
the^. pubis, a solution of from 15 to 20 grs. 
each of bichloride of mercury and sal ammoniac* 
m a pint of distilled or pure soft water, is 
most cleanly and effective. Weak tobacco 
water, decoction of stavesacre seeds or of 
white hellebore, and the ointments of mercury, 
sulphur, and white precipitate, are also fre- 
quently employed for the same purpose. See 
Acabi, Vebmin, &c, * 

See CRYSTALLISATION. 

PEL XITORY. Syn. Pellitoby op SPAIN ; 
(Pellitoby Root ; Pybethbi Radis, R, P.) ; 
Pybetheum (Ph. L. & E.), L. The root of 
Anacycjm Py rethrum* It is a powerful tropical 
excitant. It is chiefly employed as a masti- 
catory m headache, toothache, palsy of the 
tongue, and facial neuralgia and rheumatism : 
ana, made into a tincture with rectified spirit, 
it is a common remedy among dentisfer-ffiy the 
toothache. Internally, it has been given as a 
gastric stimulant, and in intermittent®, 5- 
to 1 dr. may be chewed at a tfmp 
£ BELFRY The name applied to far skins 
m t&s state in which they are received from 
the hunters ‘ To -prepare d&em' as furs, • the 
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inside of them is generally first ‘ tawed * by tlie 
application of a solution of alum. They are 
next well dusted over and rubbed with hot 
plaster 'of Paris or whiting, and are, lastly, 
thoroughly dried and brushed clean. When 
it is desired to change or modify their colour, 
the grease being removed by lime water or a 
weak soda lye, they are stretched out on a table 
or board, and the ordinary liquid mordants and 
dyes are applied to them hot, by means of a 
painter’s brush. 

The furs of the rabbit and hare are rendered 
fit for the purposes of the felt and hat manu- 
factures by a process called by* the French 
* secret age? This consists in thoroughly moist- 
ening the hair with a solution of quicksilver, 
I part, in aquafortis, 16 parts, diluted with 
half to an equal hulk of water. This is ap- 
plied with a brush, and the moistened skins 
being laid together, face to face, are dried 
as rapidly as possible in a stove room. See 
Furs, 

PEN'CILS. This name is applied to the 
small brushes made of camel’s hair used by 
artists, as well as to the plumbago crayons 
familiarly known as black-lead pencils. The 
last are prepared by one or other of the fol- 
lowing methods : — 

1. The blocks of plumbago are exposed to a 
bright-red heat in a closely covered crucible, 
and are afterwards sawn into minute sticks, 
and mounted in cases of cedar or satin wood. 

2. The plumbago, in powder, is calcined as 
before, and then mixed with an equal, or any 
other desired proportion of pure washed, clay, 
also in powder, after which the mix# i is 
reduced to a plastic state with water, and 
pressed into grooves cut on the face of a'smooth 
hoard, or into well-greased wooden moulds, in 
which state it is left to dry. When dry, the 
pieces are tempered to any degree of hardness 
by exposing them, surrounded by sand or pow- 
dered charcoal, in a closely covered crucible, 
to various degrees of heat. The crucible is not 
opened until the whole has become cold, when 
the prepared ‘slips’ are removed and mounted 
as before. This method was invented by M. 
Conte, in 1795. 

3. The dough or paste, prepared as last, is 
reduced to the required form by forcing it 
through a perforated plate (in a similar man- 
ner to that adopted for coloured crayons), or 
into minute metallic cylinders, from which it 
may be readily shaken after it has become par- 
tially dry. 

Obs. The leads for some varieties of draw- 
ing-pencils are immersed for a minute in very 
hot melted wax or suet before mounting them. 
To the composition for others a little lamp- 
black is added, to increase and vary the degree 
of blackness. The pencils for asses’ skin book$ 
and prepared paper are tipped with ‘fusible 
metal/ Numerous improvements in pencil- 
oases and. pencil-mounts have been patented of 
late years by Stevens and others. i 

PEJOTTROY'AL. Syn. Pueegium (Ph. L. 


& E.), Mentha p. (Ph. D.), L. “ The recent 
and dried flowering herb of Mentha pulegmm, 
Linn.” (Ph. L.) Pennyroyal tea is a 
popular emmenagogue, expectorant, and dia- 
phoretic, and is in common use in asthma 
bronchitis, hooping-cough, hysteria, suppres- 
sions, &c. Water, essence, oil, and spirit of 
pennyroyal, are oflicinal. They are now chiefly 
used as mere adjuncts or vehicles. 

PEP'PER (PAack). Syn. Pepper; Piper, 
B.P. ,* Nigkri baco;e, Piper nigrum: (Ph. L. E. 

& D.), L. “The immature fruit (berry) of 
Piper nigrum > Linn., or the black pepper vine.” 
(Ph. L.) 

Par. The ground black pepper of the shops 
is universally adulterated. In fact, the public 
taste and judgment are so vitiated, that the 
pure spice is unsaleable. A most respectable 
London firm, on commencing business, sup- 
plied their customers with unadulterated 
ground pepper, f but in 3 cases out of every 4 
it was returned on their hands and objected 
to, on account of its dark colour and rich pun- 
gency, which had induced the belief that it 
was sophisticated. The house alluded to was 
therefore compelled by the customers to supply 
them with an inferior, but milder and paler, 
article. The substances employed to lower 
black pepper are known in the trade as — 
‘P. D.,’ ‘H. P. D.,’ and ‘ W. P. 3V — abbre- 
viations of pepper dust, hot p. d., white p. d. 
The first is composed of the faded leaves of 
autumn, dried and powdered ; the second, the 
ground husks (hulls) of black mustard, ob- 
tained from the mustard mills ; and the third 
is common rice, finely powdered. Equal parts 
of black peppercorns, H. P. I)., and W. P. IX, 
form the very best ground pepper sold. The 
ordinary pepper of the shops does not contain 
more than fth to £th of genuine pepper^ or 2 
to 2£ oz. in the lb. Very recently/ ground 
oil-cake or linseed meal has been chiefly em- 
ployed as the adulterant, instead of the old 
6 P. T>? 

Uses, 8fc. Black pepper is a powerful stimu- 
lant, carminative, and rubefacient. Its use, 
In moderation, as a condiment, is peculiarly 
serviceable to persons who are of a cold habit, 
or who suffer from a weak digestion ; but in 
inflammatory habits, and in affections of the 
mucous membranes, it is generally highly in- 
jurious. As a medicine, it is often serviceable 
in* nausea, vomiting, chronic diarrhoea, and ^ 
agues. In North America, a common remedy 
for the last is % oz. of ground pepper stirred 
up with a glassful of warm beer j or a like 
quantity made into a tincture by steeping it 
in 5 or 6 times its weight of gin, rum, or 
whisky, for a few days. 

Prepared black pepper is madefy steeping 
the berries for 3 days in 3 times their weight 
of vinegar, and then drying and grinding 
them. It is milder than common pepper. See 
Connections, Piperine, Ac. ,■ ,*•* 

Pepper, Cayenne. Btm pepper, Chili 
p„ Guinea p., Indian p„ Beb p.; Piper 
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cajpsici, P. CAXEKiTE, L. This is prepared 
from chillies, or the pods of Capsicum f rules - 
censy or from Capsicum baccaium, , or bird 
pepper, but generally from the first, on account 
of its greater pungency and acrimony; and, 
occasionally, from Capsicum anmum or medi- 
cinal capsicum. 

JPrep. 1. Prom the dried pods (powdered), 
1 lb. ; and wheaten bread or captain's biscuits 
(heated until they are perfectly dry and 
brittle, and begin to acquire a yellow colour 
throughout, and then powdered), 7 lbs.; mixed 
and ground together. Colouring matter and 
common salt are frequently added, but are un- 
necessary. 

% As the last, but making the mixture 
iuto a dough with water, then forming it 
into small cakes, drying these as rapidly as 
possible at a gentle heat, and then grinding 

them. . ° 

3» (Loudon.) The ripe pods, dried in the 

sun, are stratified with wheaten flour in a dish 
or tray, and exposed in a stove-room or a half- 
cold oven until they are quite dry; they are 

then, removed from the flour, and ground to 
fine powder; to every oz. of this powder, 1 lb. 
($ay 15 oz.) of wheaten flour (including that 
already used) are added, and the mixture is 
made into a dough with a little tepid water 
arid & teaspoonful of yeast; after fermenta- 
tion is well set up, the dough is cut into small 
pieces, and baked in a slow oven until it is 
perfectly hard and brittle; it is then beaten 
or ground to powder, and forms ‘cayenne 
pepper.' 

Pure cayenne pepper, when burnt, leaves a 
scarcely perceptible quantity of white ash; 
a red-coloured ash indicates the presence of 
red ochre, brick-dust, Armenian bole, or .other 
earthy colouring matter. If red ‘lead is pre- 
sent, it will be left behind under the form of 
a dark-coloured powder, or -a small metallic 
globule. 

Pier. Tbe « cayenne pepper ' of the shops is 
often a spurious article, made by grinding a 
mixture of any of the reddish woods or saw- 
dust, with enough red pods or chillies to ren- 
der the mixture sufficiently acrid and pungent 
Common salt, colcothar^red^bole, brick-dust,* 
vermilion, and even red lead, are also common 
additions. 

Uses, fyc. > The capsicums resemble the pep- 
pers, except in their greater energy and their 
pungency being unmodified, by the presence 
of essential oil. As a, condiment, under the 
form of cayenne pepper, and in all diseases 
m which the employment of a powerful sti- 
mulant or rubefacient is indicated, their uses 
are well known. In medicine, the fruit of 
Capstcumdhnuum (Linn.— Ph. E. &D . : C fasti- 

B ir e r£ p -’ Ph - L ->> or ««»»i W 

rl? T is o^ered (CAJSicm£—Ph, L, B. & D.). 

„?“fe n - CoU f s f dire<:t3 the froft to be 
tbat of Guinea/ less than one inch lone, 
oblong, cylindrical, and straight” ” “ S 
0 * Cayenne. * 


Pepper, Prepared Cayenne, is the residuum 
of cayenne— vinegar, essence, or tincture, dried 
and ground (see below). 

Pepper (Soluble), Cayenne. Syn. Crystal- 
lised soluble CAYENNE. Prep. 1. Capsi- 
cum pods (recent, ground in a pepper mill), 
I lb.; rectified spirit, pints; proceed by 
percolation so as to obtain 2\ pints ; from this 
distil one half of the spirit by the heat of a 
water bath; to the residuum add of fine dry 
salt, 5 lbs, ; mix them well together, and dry 
the mixture at a very gentle heat, frequently- 
stirring; lastly rub it through a sieve, and 
put it into warm dry bottles. It is usually co- 
loured with a little vermilion or rouge (sesqui- 
oxide of iron), but it possesses an agreeable 
colour without it. 

2. Essence of cayenne (No. 1, page 580), 
6 pints ; distil off 3 pints, add to the residual 
liquor, of dry salt, 12 lbs. ; mix well, dry by 
a gentle heat, and otherwise proceed as 

! before. 

3. Capsicums (ground), 3 lbs. ; red sanders 
or Brazil wood (sliced or rasped), 10 oz. ; 
rectified spirit, 1 gal. ; macerate for 14 days,* 
then express the tincture, filter, distil off 
one half, add of dry salt, 15 lbs., and proceed 
as before. 

4 As the first formula, with the addition of 
a strong decoction of saffron, q. s. It gives a 
beautiful colour to soups, &c. 5 

Ohs. The above formulae are those actually 
employed by the houses most celebrated for 
their ‘ soluble cayenne/ Tbe products are of 
the very finest quality, and are perfectly 
wholesome. We speak from an extensive ex- 
perience in the manufacture. The spirit dis- 
tilled from the essence forms a most suitable 
menstruum for making fresh essence or tinc- 
ture of cayenne. 

Pepper, Cu'beh. See Cubebs. 

Pepper, Jamai'ca. See Pimento. 

Pepper, Kit'chen. See Spice. 

Pepper, Long. Syn. Piperis lofgi pructus. 
Piper longum (Ph. L. & E.), L. “ The im- 
mature fruit (dried female spikes) of Piper 
Ungum> Linn/' (Ph. L.), or long-pepper vine. 
The spikes are about 1£ inch in length, with 
an indented surface, and are of a dark-gray 
colour. In its general properties it resembles 
black pepper, but it is less aromatic, though 
equally pungent. Elephant pepper is merely 
a larger variety of this species. (Gr ‘ “ 

root and stems, sliced and dried, 
pippula moola ' of toe East Indies, 
burgh.) 

Pepper, Bed. See Cayejwe Peeper. 

Pepper, White. Syn. Piper album, L. 
ihis is made by either soaking ordinary black 
pepper in a solution of common salt, until the 
wiutmde skms are soft, and then rubbing them 
Foff in toe hands, or by merely rubbing off the 
skins of the over-ripe berries that fall from 
toe vines. ^ Am inferior quality is made by 
H^htog black pepper with chlorine. ’ J 
The of white pepper instead of 
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black is an instance of the sacrifices made to 
please the eye. Pure white pepper has only 
about l*4th of the strength of pure black 
pepper, whilst it is nearly destitute of the fine 
aroma of the latter. It also contains a mere 
trace of piperina or pipeline, one of the most 
valuable constituents of black pepper. 

PEP'PER PODS. Capsicums. See Cayenne 
Peppeb. 

PEPPERMINT. Syn. Mentha pipebita 
(Ph. L. E. & D.), L. “ The recent and dried 
flowering herb of Mentha piperita,” (Ph. L.), 
or garden peppermint. The flavour and odour 
of this herb are well known. It is the most 
pleasant and powerful of all the mints. Pep- 
permint water and the essential oil have long 
been employed in nausea, griping, flatulent 
colic, hysteria, diarrhoea, &c. ; but in regular 
practice chiefly to cover the taste of nauseous 
medicines, or as an adjunct or vehicle for more 
active remedies. See Oils (Volatile), W atebs, 
&c. 

PEP'SIN. Syn. Gasteease, Chymosin. 
A peculiar principle found in the gastric juice, 
and which, in conjunction with hydrochloric 
acid, also present in the stomach, confers upon 
it the power of digesting certain portions 
of the food, and of dissolving, as Tuson has 
recently shown, calomel and other mineral 
substances. 

Prep. 1. (Beale, ‘Med. Times & Gaz., 5 February 
10th, 1872, p. 152.) “ The mucous membrane 
of a perfectly fresh pig's stomach is carefully 
dissected from the muscular coat, and placed 
on a flat hoard. It is then lightly cleansed 
with a sponge and a little water, and much of 
the mucus, remains of food, &c., carefully re- 
moved. With the back of a knife, or with an 
ivory paper-knife, the surface is scraped very 
bard, in order that the glands may be squeezed 
and tbeir contents pressed out. The viscid 
mucus thus obtained contains the pure gastric 
juice with much epithelium from the glands 
and surface of the mucous membrane. It is 
to be spread out upon a piece of glass, so as to 
form a very thin layer, which is to be dried at 
a temperature of 100° over hot water, or in 
vaeuo over sulphuric acid. Care must be 
taken that the temperature does not rise much 
above 100 F°^ because the'action of the solvent 
would be completely destroyed. When dry 
the mucus is scraped from the glass, powdered 
in a mortar, and transferred to a well-stoppered 
bottle. With tins powder a good digestive 
fluid may be made as follows : 

Of the powder .... 5 grains. 

Strong hydrochloric acid. 18 drops* 

Water ....... 6 ounces. 

Macerate it at a temperature of 100° for an 
hour* The mixture may be filtered easily, and ; 
forms a perfectly clear solution very convenient 
for experiment. 

u If the powder is to be taken as a medicine, 
from two to five grains may be given for % 
dose, a little diluted hydrochloric acid in water 
being taken at the same time. The* pepsin 


powder may be mixed with the salt at a meal. 
It is devoid of smell, and has only a slightly 
salt taste. It undergoes no change if kept 
perfectly dry, and contains the active principle 
of the gastric juice almost unaltered. 

<f The method of preparing this pepsin was 
communicated to Mr. Bullock, of the firm of 
Messrs, Bullock and Reynolds, 3, Hanover 
Street, Hanover Square, who at once adopted 
it for the preparation of medicinal pepsin, and 
soon improved upon it in some particulars* 
The dose is from 2 to 4 or 5 grains* Test. 8 
grains of this pepsin, with 10 drops dilute 
hydrochloric acid and an ounce of distilled 
water, dissolve 100 grains of hard-boiled white 
of egg in from twelve to twenty-four hours. 
In the body probably twice this quantity of 
white of egg or even more would he dissolved 
in a comparatively short space of time. The 
digestive powder prepared from the pig's 
stomach retains its activity for any length of 
time if kept dry. I had some which had been 
kept in a bottle for upwards of five years, and 
still retained its active power unimpaired. 
The solution made with this pepsin and hydro- 
chloric acid was nearly tasteless and inodorous* 
One pig's stomach, which cost sixpence, will 
yield about 45 grains of the powder prepared 
as above described. 

“ Gradually the usefulness of this prepara- 
tion of pepsin of the pig was found out, and it 
had to he prepared in increasing quantities. 
I should be afraid to say how many pigs' 
stomachs have been used of late years during 
the winter season. 

te In 1857 Dr. Pavy carefully examined the 
pepsin prepared and sold by many different 
firms^and found that this dried mucus of the 
pig's stomach was the most active of them all 
(‘Medical Times and Gazette,' 1857, vol. i, p. 
336). In 1870 Professor Tuson instituted a 
still more careful comparative examination, 
and with a similar result (‘ Lancet,' August 
13th, 1870) ; for he found that this prepara- 
tion was twenty-five times stronger than some 
others that he obtained for examination” 

2. (Scheffer, ‘ Pharm. Journ.,' March 23rd, 
1872, p. 761.) “Of the welhcleaned fresh hog 
stomach the mucous membrane is dissected off, 
chopped finely and macerated in water acidu- 
lated with muriatic acid for several days, 
during which time the mass is frequently well 
stirred. The resulting liquid, after being 
strained, is, if not clear, set aside for at least 
twenty-four hours in order to allow the mucus 
to settle. To the clarified liquid the same 
bulk of a saturated solution of sodium chloride 
is added, and the whole thoroughly mixed. 
After several hours the pepsin, which by the 
addition of chloride of sodium has separated 
from its solution, is found Roaring on the 
surface, from whence it is removed with a 
spoon and put Upon cotton cloth to drain; 
finally it is submitted to strong pressure, to 
free it as much as possible from the salt solution. 

“ The pepsin, when taken from the press and 
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allowed to become air dry, is a very tough 
substance, and presents, according to thickness, 
a different appearance, resembling in thin 
sheets parchment paper, and in thick layers 
sole leather % its colour varies from a dim straw 
yellow to a brownish yellow. Besides a little 
Jnneus, it . contains small quantities of phos- 
phate of lime and chloride of sodium, which 
however, do not interfere wifh its digestive 
properties, as they are found also in normal 
gastric juice. 

“In order to get a purer article I redissolve 
the pepsin, as obtained after expression, in 
acidulated water, filter the solution through 
paper and precipitate again with a solution of 
sodium chloride ; the precipitate, after drain- 
ing and pressing, is now free of phosphate of 
lime and mucus, but still contains salt. In 
the freshly precipitated state the pepsin is 
/ eac ^ eoluble in water, and cannot 

washing 0 ^ free< * fr ° m adhcriu S salfc 
By allowing the pressed sheet of pepsin to 
got perfectly air dry— whereby it becomes 
Coated with a white film and small crystals of 
Chiondo of sodium — and by immersing it then 
j* 13 ? 3 ^ a ^ er ^ or a skorfc time, the greater 
part of sodium chloride can be extracted, hut 
it has to be done very rapidly, as the pepsin 
swells up considerably and loses its tenacity. 

y operating in this manner I have obtained 
a pepsin which dissolves in acidulated water 
to quite a clear colourless liquid, but as it still 
oontams traces of salt, I prefer to call it 
purified pepsm.” 

Bepsii^ Saccharated. To work it into 
saecnarated pepsin (‘American Journal of 
Kwmnacy, January, 1871) tbe damp pepsin, 
as it-M taken from tbe press, is triturated with 
a weighed qwntity of sugar of milk to a fine 
powder, winch, when it has become air drv is 
SS ae of milk sugar 

80 tiie am °unt of pepsin 
The stren^h of this dry pepshi is 


PERCHLORATE— PERCOLATION. 



nf 7 * y u at a temperature 

aniSLf* 1 ? 11 five or «* and after this 
sufficient milk sugar is ,added to result in a 
prejmrafeom°f which ten grains will dissolve 
^Sf T1 lluI1 ^ rod /^. twenfc J grains of coagulated 
, saocharat^pe^in. preparation I have called 

a3??S2SW» Pebchioras, L. 

clilomtS 1 ?^ ^^distinguished from the 
tnrnJnl \ th * b P a * stability, and by not 
B yf ow when treated with hydro- 
cMorm acid. Like the chlorates, they give 
W ^ en Seated to redness. ^Qffiev 
a * rtf* ^ directly neutralising J; 

thattr v h -zj^™ th « oii 


soluble portion of any substance in a divided 
state, by causing the menstruum to filter or 
strain through ^ it. The ‘sparging' of the 
Scotch brewers is an example of the applica- 
tion of this principle on the large sealeT In 
pharmacy, the ‘method of displacement * is 
frequently adopted for the preparation of 
tinctures, infusions, &c., and is, in some re- 
spects, superior to digestion or maceration. 

The solid materials, usually in coarse or mo- 
derately fine powder, are moistened with a 
sufficiency of the solvent to form a thick pulp 
In twelve hours, or frequently without delav 
the mass is put into a cylinder of glass, porce- 
lain, or tinned iron, open at both ends, hut 
obstructed at the lower end by a piece of calico 
or linen, tied lightly over it as a filter : and 
the . P U ‘P k ein £ backed by pressure, ranging 
as to degree with different articles, the %e“ 
mamder of the solvent is poured into the upper 
portion of the cylinder, and allowed gradually 

J 1 ? ? rder to obtail1 tbe Portion 
of the fluid which is absorbed by tbe residuum, 
an additional quantity of tbe solvent is poured 
mto the cylinder, until the tincture which has 
passed through equals in amount the spirit 
originally prescribed. The spirit employed 
for this purpose is then recovered, for the most 
part, by pouring over the residuum as much 
water as there is spirit retained in it, which 
may he easily known by an obvious calcu- 
atmu m each case. The method of percolation 
m now preferred by all who have made suffi- 

CI The T 1 f Xt r apply , ;t corre °tly.” (Ph. E.) 

?? H ] on of obtained by the 

method of displacement is always in a state 
of high concentration. In general, it is a 
fcW P ,*r f 0a ^ the ingredients of 

sometimes S Ug f ^P^d. But 

sometimes the solvent, if compound, is resolved 

mto its component parts, and the fluid which 

of tw Vfl 11 i, any , given time 5s only one 
?! fir H tb ? soluble parts of the drug 
m solution. Thus, if diluted alcohol he poured 
over powder of myrrh, in the cy Under of the 

reedver k wh l eh &st W into the 

receiver is a solution of an oilv consign 

solved °V esin and volatil?otdis: 

"1 1 1? I*® manner, when the 
°f gnU-nuts is treated in the same wav 
y hydrated sulphuric ether, two layers of fluid 
are obtained, one of which is a Mgblye 0n cen 

etw d Iff X ° f ,, taimin « *he later of the 
Isame’A-n Al 0 of the 


it is i 

portions of tne liquid obtained ^ 
togethm*, in order to ensure a ps 

P^off^f^ ACIS - 880 CHWErsTE. fi f ured in 

A method" of™cting X wotfrtofe 
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tn operating on some substances it is found 
advantageous to hasten the process by pressure. 



a. Percolator. 

b. Stand. 

c. Receiver. 

d. Menstruum. 

e. Substance operated on. 

f. Calico strainer. 


This may he effected by any of the methods 
adopted for that purpose, and already de- 
scribed under Filtration. An ingenious little 
apparatus, which is well adapted for small 
quantities, is shown in the engr. By pouring 
mercury or water through (e), into the bottle 
(c), the air in the latter suffers compression, and 
acts in a corresponding manner on the perco- 
lating liquor in (a). The whole of the joints 
must be made air-tight. 



a. Percolator. 

b. Tube connecting it 
with— 

c. A double -necked 
bottle containing— 

d. Mercury. 

e. Feedmg-tube. 

f. Receiver. 

g. Stop-cock to regu- 
late or arrest the pres- 
sure of air on the con- 
tents of the cylinder (a). 


The method of displacement, although appa- 
rently simple, requires for its successful appli- 
cation no inconsiderable amount of experience 
and skill in manipulation. The principal 
points to be attended to are — the reduction 
of the substance to the proper state of com- 
minution (neither too coarse nor too fine), — 
the due regulation of the period of maceration 
according to the hardness, density, and tex- 
ture of the substance ; and, more important 
still, — the proper packing of the ingredients in 
the cylinder. On the correct performance of 
the last the success of -the process mainly de- 
pends, Some substances require considerable 
pressure to be used, whilst others, when even 
lightly packed, scarcely permit the fluid to 
pass through them. When the material is too 
loosely packed, the menstruum passes through 
quickly, but without exerting its proper sol- 
vent action ; when too great pressure is em- 
ployed, percolation either progresses varjj] 
slowly or not at alL On the whole, the firm- 
ness of the packing should be inversely as the 
solvent and softening power of the menstruum 
Uppm the solids exposed to its action ; but £o 
this rule there axe many exceptions, and each 


substance may be said to require special treat- 
ment. An excellent plan, applicable to all 
substances, and especially to those of a glu- 
tinous or mucilaginous nature, is to mix 
the powder with an equal bulk of well-washed 
siliceous sand before rubbing it up with the 
menstruum. In reference to the coarseness 
of the powder, it must he observed that sub- 
stances which readily become soft and pappy 
when wetted by»the menstruum, should not he 
used so fine as those that are more woody 
and fibrous, and not of a glutinous or resinous 
nature. 

The "method of displacement * has the ad- 
vantage of expedition, economy, and yielding 
products possessing considerable uniformity of 
strength; but the difficulties attending its 
application by the inexperienced are serious 
obstacles to its general adoption in the labora- 
tory. It answers admirably for the prepara- 
tion of all tinctures that are not of a resinous 
nature, and for most infusions of a woody and 
fibrous substances, as roots, woods, barks, 
leaves, seeds, insects, &c., and particularly 
| when cold or tepid water is taken as the sol- 
■ vent. It is also especially adapted for the pre- 
paration of concentrated infusions and essences, 
as they may thus be obtained of any required 
strength without loss, or requiring concentration 
by heat, which is so destructive to their virtues. 

“When (ordinary) tinctures are made in 
large quantities, displacement is never likely to 
supersede maceration, on account of any prac- 
tical advantages it may possess. If the pre- 
scribed directions be duly attended to, the pro- 
cess of maceration is unexceptionable. The 
process is more simple than the other; the 
mode of operating is more uniform, it is, in 
fact, always the same ; it requires less of skill 
and dexterity in conducting it ; it requires less 
constant attention during its progress, which, 
in operating on large quantities is a considera- 
tion; and, finally, the apparatus required is 
less complicated. When, however, only small 
quantities of tincture are made at a time, and 
kept in stock, the adoption of the process of 
displacement will ofteu be found convenient 
and advantageous. It offers the means of 
making a tincture in -two or three hours, which, 
by the other process, would require as many 
weeks.” (Mohr and Kedwood.) 

Another useful application of the method of 
displacement is to the manufacture of extracts ^ 
on the large scale. Here it is superior to any 
other plan. By the simple and inexpensive 
forms of apparatus in block-tin, stoneware, or 
glass, which have recently been designed for 
the purpose, not merely a first-class product 
is ensured, but a great saving in fuel and labour 
is at the same time effected. Seo Brewing, 
Extract, Tincture, &e. 

PERCUS'SIOH. Syn. Percussio, L. In 
medicine, the act of striking any part of 
the body with the fingers^ or any instru- 
ment, to ascertain its condition. See Auscul-* 
TATION. 
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PERCUSSION CAPS— PESSARY. 


PERCUSSION CAPS. The composition em- 
ployed to prime these articles is noticed under 
Fulminating Mercury. 

PERFECT LOVE. See Liqueur (Parfait 
Amour). 

FER'FUME. A substance that emits or 
casts off volatile particles which, when diffused 
through the atmosphere, agreeably affect the 
organs of smelling. The tern^ is also applied 
to the volatile effluvia so perceived. The 
principal source of perfumes is the Vegetable 
Kingdom. Its flowers, seeds, woods, and 
barbs, furnish a rich variety, from which the 
most fastidious connoisseur may select his 
favourite bouquet. A few perfumes, as musk, 
ambergris, and civet, are derived from the 
Animal Kingdom ; but none of these evolve 
an aroma comparable in freshness to that of 
the rose, or in delicacy to that of the orange- 
blossom, or even the unpretending jasmine. 
The Inorganic Kingdom yields not a single 
perfume, so called; nor has the science of 
chemistry yet been able to produce a single 
odoriferous compound from matter absolutely 
inorganic. 

PERFTF'MERY, Perfumes in general; also 
the art of preparing them. In its commercial 
application, this word embraces not merely per- 
fumes, but also cosmetics, and other articles of 
a closely allied character employed at the toilet, 
the manufacture and sale of which constitute 
the trade of the modern perfumer. Formulae 
for the preparation 'of all the more valuable 
perfumes, as well as of others met with in 
trade, both simple and compound* will be found 
under the heads Cosmetics, Depilatory, Es- 
sence, Hair Dyes, Oils, Pastes, Pastils, 
Pommade, Spirit, Waters, &c., to which we 
refer o the reader. * • 

Pemmes, Ace'tic. See Vinegar. 

Perfbmes, Ammo^niated. These may be pre- 
pared by simply adding a sufficient quantity of 
ammonia to the liquid perfumes. When the 
articles arc to be distilled, a cheaper plan is to 
add about 5 drs. of sal ammoniac and 8 drs. of 
carbonate of potassa to each pint of the article 
just before distillation. Ammoniated Cologne 
water is now a fashionable substitute for spirit 
of sal volatile. r r r 

PERIODIC ACID. See Iodine. 
£EJ&ISTA3j'TIC PERSUA'DERS. See Pills 
(Kitcheners), 

PERMANENT WHITE. See Baryta (Sub 
phate) and White Pigments. 

PERNAHBU'eo WOOD. Syn. Peach wood. 
lhe wood of Ccesalpinia echimta. It consti- 
tutes the paler variety of Brazil wood used bv 
the dyers. J 

.. EEBfa ** Syn . Pyraceum, L. A fermented 
liquor prepared from pears in the same wav as 
cider is from apples. The red rough-tasted 
P rmci pally used for this purpose. 
The best perry contains about of absolute 
alcohol ; ordinary perry, from 5 to 75 
^ Perry is a very pleasant-tasted and whole- 
some liquor. When bottled 'champagne 


fashion/ we have seen it frequently passed off 
for champagne, without the fraud being sus- 
pected. 

PEB'SIAK BEB'BIES. See Pbetch Bee- 
BIBS. 

PEBSPIBA'TIOIT. The liquid or vapour 
secreted by the ramifications of the cuticular 
arteries over* the surface of the body. The 
perspiratory apparatus consists of a gland 
deeply seated in the corium, communicating 
by means of tubnles (pores) with the surface 
of the scarf-skin. 

The uses of the perspiratory functions appear 
to be to preserve the suppleness and sensi- 
bility of the skin, to maintain the tempera- 
ture of the body at a uniform standard, and to 
remove from the system a number of com- 
pounds noxious to animal life. The perspira- 
tion f< is a fluid whose regularity and continu- 
ance of exhalation are not merely conducive 
but absolutely necessary, to health ; without 
such regularity, the animal temperature would 
ruu riot, and substances of an injurious 
quality would he allowed to permeate the 
finest and most delicate of the tissues of the 
body.” (Eras. Wilson.) "From the con- 
striction or constipation of the cutaneous pores 
by the ambient air, especially when the body, 
beforehand put into a heat, is suddenly exposed 
thereunto, the serous particles, which used to 
fly off continually in vapour, being now pent 
in, ecite an ixntense and feverish efferves- 
cence; till, finding some other passage, either 
by the kidneys or by tbe glandules of the 
nose and windpipe, they are discharged by 
way of a catarrh ; or, missing this separation, 
still keep up the ebullition, very often to the 
harard of life, by suffocating the vital flame. 
And this is the natural consequence of ob- ‘ 
structed insensible perspiration, which, in the 
vulgar phrase, is the same with what they 
mean by catching cold, and of which, give me 
leave to remark, that as fevers make two 
thirds of diseases infesting mankind, according 
to the computation of the judicious Sydenham, 
so two thirds of fevers very probably may 
take their rise from perspiration hindered,” 
(Daniel Turner.) Suppressed perspiration is 
also one or the commonest causes of diar- 
rhoea, 

See Bjgosak ob 

BABE. • See CnroHOKA. 

PBS SABI. Syn. Pbssuh, Pessabito, 1. 

ilof ?™ ent ® ade of gutta 

S, . box ‘ wood > or ivory, inserted into the 
vagma to support the month and neck of 
« “ s ' T h ?? “e variously formed, to 
meet the prejudices of the party cor the 
.necessities of the case. The cup, conical, 

I known ^ pesaaries (P essi ) are H»ose best 


- « v — — uuc utssirea xorm. 

Astnngents (various), belladonna, acetate of 
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lead, iodine, mercury, opium, &c., have been 
thus applied by Dr. Simpson and others. 

PESTILENCE. See Plague. 

PESTILENTIAL DISEASES. * All . those 
diseases wliich are epidemic and malignant 
and assume the character of a plague. See 
Choleba, &c. 

PETONGr'. Same as packfong. 

PET'ROLENE. The pure liquid portion of 
mineral tar. It has a pale yellow colour, a 
penetrating odour, and a high boiling-point ; 
is lighter than water, and is isomeric with the 
oils of turpentine and lemons. In its general 
proportions, it resembles rectified mineral 
naphtha. 

PETRO'LEUM. Syn, Rock oil. Liquid 
bitumen. Oil op petee; Oleum petbjs, 
Bitumen liquidum, L. Peteoleum is an 
oil found oozing from the ground or ob- 
taned on sinking wells in the soil. To a li- 
mited extent it is met with in most countries 
of Europe and in the West India islands, but 
occurs in abundance in Pennsylvania and 
other parts of the United States and in 
Canada. It varies in colour from slight yellow 
to brownish black, in consistence from a thin 
mobile liquid to a fluid as thick as treacle, in 
specific gravity from 800 to 1100 (water being 
1000) and is either clear and transparent or 
turbid and opaque. Petroleum is essentially a 
volatile oil, and when submitted to distillation 
yields gases homologous with light carburetted 
hydrogen of marsh-gas (Ronalds obtained 
three), liquids of similar constitution (Pelouze 
and Cahours isolated twelve), and solid pa- 
raffin-like bodies. Commercially petroleum 
is distilled so as to yield petroleum-spirit or 
mineral naphtha used as a substitute for tur- 
pentine and for burning in sponge-lamps and 
costermongers’ barrow-lamps; petroleum oil 
used all over the world as mineral lamp oil for 
illuminating purposes,* and a heavy oil em- 
ployed for lubricating machinery. The value 
of a sample of rock-oil is determined by thus 
distilling a weighed quantity in a. small glass 
retort and weighing the products. The petro- 
leum or middle product must he of such a 
character as to have a specific gravity not 
higher than 810 or 820 and to contain so little 
petroleum spirit that it only evolves inflam- 
mable vapour when heated to 100° Pahr. in the 
manner prescribed in the Petroleum Act, 1871 
(see below). Any petroleum product or mineral 
oil which will not stand this test, and which is 
kept in larger bottles than one pint, and in 
larger total quantity than three gallons cannot 
be stored or sold except by licence of the 
local authorities. 

Directions for Testing Petroleum to ascertain 

the temperature at which it gives off in* 

flammable vapour. d 

The vessel which is to hold the oil shall he of 
thin sheet iron; it shall he two inches deep and 
two inches wide at the opening, tapering slightly 
towards the bottom; it shall have a flat rhn, 
with a raised edge one quarter of an inch round 


the top; it shall he supported by this rim in a 
tin vessel four inches and a half deep and four 
and a half inches in diameter ; it shall also 
have a thin wire stretched across the opening, 
which wire shall he so fixed to the edge of the 
vessel that it shall he a quarter of an inch 
above the surface of the flat rim. The ther- 
mometer to he used shall have a round bulb 
about half an inch iD diameter, and is to he 
graduated upoil the scale of Fahrenheit, every 
ten degrees occupying not less than half an 
inch upon the scale. 

The inner vessel shall he filled with the 
petroleum to be tested, but care must be taken 
that the liquid does not cover the flat rim. 
The outer vessel shall he filled with cold, or 
nearly cold water ; a small flame shall he 
applied to the bottom of the outer vessel, and 
the thermometer shall he inserted into the oil 
so that the bulb shall he immersed about one 
and a half inches beneath the surface. A 
screen of pasteboard or wood shall be placed 
round the apparatus, and shall he of such di- 
mensions as to surround it about two-thirds, 
and to reach several inches above the level of 
the vessels. 

When heat has been applied to the water 
until the thermometer has risen to about 90° 
Fahr., a very small flame shall he quickly passed 
across the surface of the oil on a level with 
the wire. If no pale blue flicker or flash is 
produced, the application of the flame is to he 
repeated for every rise of two or three degrees 
in the thermometer. When the flashing- 
point has been noted, the test shall be repeated 
with a fresh sample of the oil, using cold, or 
nearly cold, water as before; withdrawing the 
source of heat from the outer vessel when the 
temperature approaches that noted in the first 
experiment, and applying the flame tbst at 
every rise of two degrees in the thermometer. 
See Naphtha, Oils (Mineral), &c. 

PEWTER. This is an alloy of tin and lead, 
or of tin with antimony and copper. The 
first only is properly called pewter. Three 
varieties are known in trade ; — 

Prep. 1 . (Plate Pewteb.) From tin, 
89 antimony, 7$; bismuth and copper, of 
each, 2$; fus$d together. Used to make 
plates, teapots, &c. Takes a fine polish. 

2. (Teiple Pewteb. From tin, 79&; anti- 

mpn, 15£; lead, 6$; as the last. Used for 
minor articles, syringes, toys, &c. ■* 

3. (Ley .Pewteb.) From tin, 8Q&; lead, 
20&. Used for measures, inkstands, &c. 

Obs. According to the report of the French 
commission, pewter containing more than 18 
parts of lead to 82 parts of tin ig unsafe for 
measures for wine, and similar limiors and, in- 
deed, for any other utensils exposed to contact 
with our food or beverages. The legal sp. gr. 
of pewter in France is 7*764; if it & greater, 
it contains an excess of lead, and is liable to 
prove poisonous. The proportions of these 
metals maybe approximately determined from 
the sp. gr.; but correctly, only by an assay 
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PHENOL — PHOSPHORUS!. 


for the purpose. See Brass, German Silver, 
Lead, and Tin. 

PHE'NOL. C 6 H 6 0. See Carbolic Acid. 

PHE'NYL. C 6 H 5 . The .hypothetical com- 
pound radical of the phenyl-series. Carbolic 
acid is said to be its hydrate. 

PHENYL AMXNE. C 6 H 5 H 2 N. Aniline is 
sometimes so named on account of its relation 
to the phenyl series. 

PHILO'NIUM. The ancient name of an 
aromatic opiate, reputed to possess many vir- 
tues, invented by Philo. See Confection 
or Opium. 

PHILOS'OPHER’S STONE. Syn. Lapis 
PHiLOSOPHORtFM, L. A wonderful substance, 
the discovery of which formed the day dreams 
e alchemists. It was supposed to he ca- 
pable of converting all the baser metals into 
gold, and of curing all diseases. Some of the 
alchemists appear to have laboured under the 
delusion that they had actually discovered it. 

I be last of these enthusiasts was the talented 
pid unfortunate Dr. Price, of Guildford. Speak- 
lng of the age of alchemy, Liebig says 1 “ The 
idea of the transmutability of metals stood in 
the most perfect harmony with all the observa- 
tions and all the knowledge of that age, and 
m contradiction to none of these. In the first 
stage of the development of science, the alche- 
mists could not possibly have any other notions 
of the nature of metals than those which they 
actually held. ... We hear it said that 
the idea of the philosopher’s stone was an 
error ; but all our views have been developed 
from errors, and that which to-day we regard 
m truth in chemistry may, perhaps, before to- 
morrow, be regarded as a fallacy.” 

^^ 0S0PH1CCAN:DIlE - An inflamed jet 
of hydrogen gas. <r J 

SSSgOrawra. Flowers of zinc. 
KHn, TEE. Syn. Phiiteum.L. A charm 
or potion to excite love. The ancients had 
gmt fiuthrn. each remedies. Nothing certain 
m known respecting their composition: 
hut there is sufficient evidence that recourse 
wa ? had to them by the ancients, 

and that their operation was so violent that 
many persons lost their lives and their reason 
by their means.” The 'Thessalian philtres 
were those most celebrated. (Juv., vi, 610, 

At the present day the administration 


“ la w ^ re ^ ara ^ i0n S hind is interdicted ^by 

A crystallisable, 
T„f^ St ?? C . e ’ f0rmC * d Rl ODgwith grape sugar 
wfe™ 8 on by dilute acids? 

bizikb- Pn,„ Syn. Phi.0- 

h ' Pre P- % acting 
on thefresh -root-bark of the ancle near nr 
tfee, with boding rectified spirit^ the 
spirit is distilled off, and the phloridsin 
° Ut ° f tbe residaaI Kqnor as it 

tfe. Pine, colourless, silky needles, 
tody soluble in rectified spirit and in boi 
watercut requiring lOGo parts of cold water 


for its solution; its taste is bitter and astrin- 
gent. .When its solution is boiled with a 
little dilute sulphuric acid or hydrochloric 
acid, it is* changed into grape sugar and 
phloretin. 

Phloridzin hears a great likeness to salicin. 
It is said to he a powerful febrifuge. Dose. 
3 to 15 grs. 

PHOCE'NTC ACID. See Delphinic Acid. 
PH<ENTC1NE. See Indigo Purple. 
PHOS'GrENE GAS. See Chlorocarbonic 
Acid. 

PHOSPHATE. Syn. Phosphas, L. A salt 
of phosphoric acid. See Phosphoric Acid 
and the respective ifietals. 

PHOSPHIDE. See Phosphuret. 
PHOSPHITE. ^ Syn. Phosphis, L. A salt 
of phosphorous acid. See Phosphorous Acid. 
PHOSPHORUS. P. 

Prep. This is now only conducted on the 
large scale Bone-ash (in powder), 12 parts, 
and water 24i parts, are stirred together in a 
large tub until the mixture is reduced to a 
perfectly smooth ‘pap’; oil of vitriol, 8 parts, 
is then added in a slender stream, active stir- 
ring being employed during the whole time 
and afterwards until the combination appears 
complete ; the next day the mass is thinned 
with cold water, and, if convenient, heated in 
a leaden pan or boiler until it has entirely 
lost its granular character; it is now trans- 
ferred to one or a series of tall casks (aecord- 
“S ext ent of the batch), and further 

diluted with a large quanty of water ; after 
repose, the clear liquid is decanted, the sedi- 
ment washed with water, and the ‘washings’ 
and ‘decanted liquor’ evaporated in a leaden 
or copper boiler until the white calcareous 
deposit (gypsum) becomes considerable; the 
whole is then allowed to cool, the clear por- 
tion decanted, and the sediment thoroughly 
drained on a filter; the liquid thus obtained 
is evaporated m an iron pot to the consistence 
ot a. thick syrup (say 4 parts), when dry char- 
coal (in powder), 1 part, is added, and the 
desiccation continued until the bottom of the 
pot becomes nearly red hot, after which it is 
covered over and allowed to cool: the drv 
mixture, when cold, is put into one or more 
earthen retort® well covered with ‘luting’ and 
properly dned, and heat is applied (sideways 
rather than at the bottom) by means of a 
good air-furnace ; after * short time the beak 
of the retort is connected with a copper tube, 
the other end of which is made to dip about 
one fourth of an inch beneath the snrface of 

S-mouS bo^ ^ ^ 0r 

fmd is then moulded for , sale by SSgTt 

to desired height in slightly 
tiering, but perfectly straight glass tubes 
pfe-nonsly warmed and wetted. The bottom 
of the tube being now closed with the finger. 
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it is withdrawf^and transferred to a pan of 
cold water to gngeal the phosphorus, which 
will then corntDRly fall out, or may be easily 
expelled by pressure with a piece of wire. 

Prop., Sfc. Phosphorus, in its normal con- 
dition, is a pale yellow, semi-transparent, and 
dSgjftiy combustible solid ; soft and flexible at 
common temperatures; it becomes waxy at 
about 75° Fahr. ; melts at about 111° and boils 
at 550° Fahr.; it takes fire in the air at 165®, 
and oxidates at all temperatures above 32°. 
Exposed to the air below 60°, its surface is 
slowly converted into phosphorous acid. It is 
apparently insoluble in water, but it conveys 
its peculiar flavour and odour to that fluid 
when agitated with it; it is slightly soluble 
in ether, naphtha, and the fixed and volatile 
oils, and more freely so in bisulphide of carbon. 
It unites with oxygen, forming oxides, and with 
oxygen and hydrogen, forming acids, and with 
the metals, forming phosphides. 

Phosphorus is remarkable for assuming se- 
veral allotropliic forms. In one of these 
forms (amorphous phosphorus) its properties 
are so altered that they might he those of a 
distinct element. 

Uses. The principal consumption of phos- 
phorus is in the manufacture of lucif er matches. 
When swallowed, it acts as a powerful corro- 
sive poison ; hut small doses of its ethereal and 
oily solutions are occasionally administered in 
cases of chronic debility, extreme prostation 
of the nervous powers, impotency, &e. Its 
action is that of a powerful diffusible stimu- 
lant and diuretic ; it is also aphrodisaic. Its 
use requires great caution, and the effects 
must he narrowly watched. The treatment of 
poisoning by phosphorus consists of the ad- 
ministration of a powerful emetic and the 
copious use of mucilaginous drinks. 

Concluding remarks. From the great in- 
flammability of phosphorus it can only he safely 
preserved under water. In commerce, it is 
always packed in tin cylinders filled with 
water, and soldered up air-tight. The leading 
points to be observed to ensure success in this 
manufacture are chiefly connected with the 
firing. The heat of the furnace should be 
most slowly raised at first, .but afterwards 
equably maintained in a state of bright igni- 
tion. After 3 or 4 hours of steady firing, car- 
bonic and sulphurous anhydride are evolved 
in considerable abundance, provided the mate- 
rials had not been well dried in the iron pot; 
then sulphuretted hydrogen makes its appear- 
ance, and next phosphuretted hydrogen, which 
last should continue during the whole of the 
distillation* The firing should be regulated 
by the escape of this remarkable gas, which 
ought to be at the rate of about two bubbles 
per second* If the discharge comes to be in- 
tercepted, it is to be ascribed "either to the 
temperature being two low, or to the retort 
getting cracked ; and if, upon raising the hqat 
isn&iently, no bubbles appear, it is a proof 
that the apparatus has become defective, and 


that it is needless to continue the operation. 
We may infer that the process approaches its 
conclusion by the increasing slowness with 
which the gas is disengaged under a powerful 
heat ; and when it ceases to come over we may 
cease firing, taking care to prevent reflux of 
water into the retort (and consequent explo- 
sion), from condensation of its gaseous con- 
tents, by admiring air into it through a re- 
curved glass tube, or through the tube of the 
copper adapter. The usual period of the 
operation, upon the great scale, is from 24 to 
30 hours. 

Phosphorus, Amor'phous. Syn . Red Phos- 
phorus, Allotropic Phosphorus; Phos- 
phorus puscus, P. RUBER. L. This is phos- 
phorus in that peculiar condition to which 
Berzelius has applied the term “allotropic.” 
The honour of its discovery is due to Dr. 
Sbrotter, of Vienna. 

[ Prep. The ordinary phosphorus of commerce, 
rendered as dry as possible, is placed in a shallow 
vessel of hard and well-annealed Bohemian 
glass, fitted with a safety tube just dipping 
beneath the surface of a little hot water con- 
tained in an adjacent vessel; heat is then 
applied by means of a metallic bath (a mix- 
ture of lead and tin), the temperature of which 
is gradually raised until it ranges between 
464 and 482° Fahr., and bubbles of gas escape 
from the end of the safety tube and catch fire 
as they come in contact with the air; this tem- 
perature is maintained until the amorphous 
condition is produced, the length of the expo- 
sure being regulated by a miniature operation 
with tubes conducted in the same bath; as 
soon as this point is reached, the apparatus is 
allowed to cool, and the amorphous phosphorus, 
whi&k still contains some unconverted ^phos- 
phorus, detached from the glass; it is then„- 
reduced to powder by careful trituration micrer 
water, drained on a calico filter, and, whilst 
still moist, spread thinly on shallow trays of 
iron or lead ; in this state it is exposed, with 
frequent stirring, to heat in a chloride of cal- 
cium bath, at first gentle, and then gradually 
increased to its highest limit, and the heat con- 
tinued until no more luminous vapour escapes ; 
the residuum omthe trays is then cooled, washed 
with water until this last ceases to affect test 
paper, and is, lastly, drained and dried. To 
render it absolutely free from unaltered phos- 
phorus, it may be washed with bisulphide of # 
carbon. 

On the small scale, common phosphorus may 
be converted into amorphous phosphorus by 
simply exposing it for 50 or 60 hours to a 
temperature of about 473° Fahr., in any suit- 
able vessel from which the air is kept excluded 
by a stream of carbonic acid, or any Other gas 
which is unable to act cbemicallyon the phos- 
phorus. ‘ ■ 

By keeping common phosphorus Ibsed at a 
high temperature, under the above conditions, 
for fully 8, days,compaot massed of amorphous 
phosphorus mayhedbtained* 
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Prop ,, Sfc. A reddish-brown, infusible, in- 
odorous,^ solid substance, which is reconverted 
into ordinary phosphorus by simply exposing 
xt to a heat a little above 500° Pahr. It is un- 
altered by atmospheric air; is insoluble in bi- 
sulphide of carbon, alcohol, ether, or naphtha ; 
is non-luminous in the dark below about 390° 
Pahr.; and does not take fire at a lower tem- 
perature than that necessary for its reconver- 
sion into the common or crystalline form. The 
sp. gr. ranges between 2*089 to 2*017, accord- 
ing to the method of preparing it. Its pro- 
perties render it an admirable substitute for 
the common phosphorus in the composition 
for tipping matches, both as regards security 
from spontaneous ignition and the health of j 
the manufacturers ; but the anticipations that 1 
it would be thus generally applied, owing to 
its high price, have not yet been realised. 

Phosphorus, Trichloride of. PCL. Sun . 
Phosphorous Terchloride, Phosphorous 
Chloride, By gently heating phosphorus, in 
excess, m dry chlorine gas ; or by passing the 
vapour of phosphorus through a stratum of 
powdered mercuric chloride, strongly heated 
f ^ glass tube. It is limpid, colourless, highly 
fetid, fumes in the air, and is slowly resolved 
by water into phosphorous acid and hydro- 
chloric acid. Sp. gr. 1-45. 

Phosphorus, Pentachloride of. PC1 5 . Sun. 
.Phosphoric chloride, Perchloeide op 
Phosphorus, 

By the spontaneous combustion of 
phosphorus in an excess of dry chlorine; or 
by passing a stream of dry chlorine into the 
liquid terchloride. By the first method it is 
obtained as a white crystalline sublimate; by 
the second, as a solid crystalline mass. It is 
voIaMe ; water resolves it in phosphoric'acid 
and hydrochloric acid. 

Phosphorus, Oxychloride of. PC1,0. Svn. 
Phosphoric oxychloride,* Phosphoric 
monooxychloeide. I 

Prep. By heating pentachloride of phos- 
phorus with a quantity of water insufficient 
to convert it into phosphoric acid. It is a 
colourless, fuming liquid, having the sp. gr. 

Phosphorus, Hydride of PS 3 . Sun . Phos- 
PHORETTED HyDROOEX, PhOSPHURETTED 
HYDRQOBH. 

... * rep : 2* ^°*#orous acid is gently heated 
collectetf^ End the first P 03 ^ 011 of the gas 

in \ phosphorus (ki small lumps) boiled 
in a solution of hydrate of potassium or milk 

& a sma11 ^ before. 
t V J sma11 tbm retort > capable of hold- 
1 oz - or U oz. of water; 
jfe in this 3 or 4 fragments of the sticks of 

1 each ^iog about 
tmch in length; add as much water as will 

SrS* , 6 "’^ 1 then ** “ “ smali 

phosphorus, about the size of 

sSTte a ® lya - v ? ry « entl9ll « atwift tbe. 

Saaali flame of a spirit lamp, agitating the 


the retort continually. A pale ? r an( * a strin- 
will first appear in the interior, ^o^ed with a 
reaches the orifice, and burns in hydrochloric 
the retort should be placed on t' e su » ai ’ aQ d 
its beak about an inch under 
must be taken not to withdraw sa hcin, 
the lamp. When the hubbies of the s I)ose ' 
to the surface they spontaneously inflame. 

3. Prona phosphide of calcium and dilute 
hydrochloric acid, as above ; or simply from 
the phosphide thrown into water. 

Ois. The gas obtained by methods 2 and 3 
is contaminated with the vapour of a liquid 
phosphide of hydrogen, PH 2 , which gives to it 
the property of spontaneous inflammability. 

Prop., 8fc. Colourless; very fetid; slightly 
soluble in water; burns with a white flame* 
decomposed by light, heat, and strong acids* 
as commonly prepared, inflames on contact 
with air, at ordinary temperatures, but when 
pure, only at the heat of boiling water. Sp. 
gr. 1*24. It is rendered quite dry by standing 
over fused chloride of calcium. g 

Phosphorus, Suboxide of. P 4 0, (Odling.) A 
reddish-brown powder, formed when a stream 
of oxygen is forced upon phosphorus, melted 
beneath the surface of hot water. To purify 
it from phosphoric acid and free phosphorus, 
it is washed on a filter with water, then dried 
by bibulous paper, and finally digested with 
bisulphide of carbon. 

Hypophosphorous Acid. H 3 P0 2 . By cau- 
tiously decomposing a solution of hypophos- 
phiteof barium with sulphuric acid, filtering 
from the precipitate (sulphate of baryta), and 
evaporating. Dissolve hypophosphite of cal- 
cium, 480 grs. in distilled water, 6 fl. oz.: 
dissolve crystallised oxalic acid, 350 grs., in 
another portion of distilled water, 3 fl. oz, * 
s °luti°ns and filter the mixture through 
white fiitermg paper. Add distilled water 
carefully to the filtrate till it measures 10 fl 
oz., and evaporate this to 8* fl. oz. The solu- 
tion thus prepared contains about 105. of 
terhydrated hypophosphorous acid. 

Prop. A viscid, uncrystallisable liquid having 
a strongly acid reaction. It is a powerful 

p£pwS. en<i and foms 88148 calIed hy P°- 

D Ammonium, Hypophosphite of. (NHA, PO,, 
Prep. Dissolve hypophosphite of calcium, 6 
oz„ m water, 4 pints; and dissolve translucent 
sesquiearbonate of ammtfnium, 7*23 oz* (barely 
7i), m water, 2 pints; mix the solutions; 
filter, washing out the solution retained by 
the carbonate 0 f lime with water, q. s .; eva- 
porate the filtrate to dryness with great care ; 

01 Vv, fl'^ evaporafce, 
“ d watel? ^ Very soIab!e ia W* alcohol 

of. Ba^PO^ 

<ir^7 P ^ B ii d - pho ^ orn ® m a solutio11 of fa- 

draie of banum (baryta water) tai ail ibd 
phosphor us dis&nTwwpwt am a ■» * 


^ vapours Dave no 
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Calcium, Hypophosphite of. C%(P0 2 ) 2 . From hypophosphite of calcium, 6 oz., dis- 
Prep. Slack recently burned lime, 4 lbs., solved in water, 4 pints ; and crystallised car- 
with water, 1 gall., and mix it with water, 4 bonate of sodium, 10 oz., dissolved in water, 
galls., just brought to the boiling temperature H pint. Proceed as in making hypophosphite 
in a deep open boiler, stirring nntil a uniform of potassium, but allowing 6 pints as the mea- 
milk of lime is formed ; then add phosphorus, sure of the filtrate. If required in crystals, 

1 lb., and keep np the boiling constantly, add- the granulated salt may he dissolved in alco- 
ing hot water from time to time, so as to pre- hoi sp. gr. *835, evaporated till syrupy, and set 
serve the measure as nearly as may he until by in a warm place. Crystallises in rectangu- 
all the phosphorus is oxidised and combined, lar tables, with § pearly lustre ; is very soluble 
and the strong odour of the gas has disap- in water and ordinary alcohol, and deliquesces 
peared; then filter the solution through muslin, when exposed to the air. 
wash out that portion retained by the ealcare- Phosphorus, Trioxide of. P 2 0 3 . Syn. 
ous residue with water, and evaporate the Phosphorous anhydride ; Anhydrous * 

filtrate till* reduced to 6 pints ; re-filter, to phosphoric acid. 

remove a portion of carbonate of calcium re- Prep. By burning phosphorus in a limited 
suiting from the action of the air upon the supply of air. White flaky powder, with an 
solution ; evaporate again until a pellicle forms, odour of garlic, and rapidly absorbing water to 
and set aside to crystallise — or continue the form phosphorous acid, 
heat with constant stirring until the salt gran- Phosphorous Acid. H 3 P0 3 . Syn. Hydra- 
ulates. ted phosphorous aced. Pure phosphorus 

Obs . As spontaneously inflammable phos- is volatilised through a layer of powdered mer- 
phoretted hydrogen is given off during the curie chloride, contained in a glass tube ,* ter- 
boiling, the process must he conducted under chloride of phosphorus comes over, which, on 
a hood, with a strong draught or in the open being mixed with water, is resolved into hydro- 
air. Smaller proportions than those given may chloric acid and phosphorous acid ; by evapo- 
be used. rating the mixed liquid to the consistence of a 

Prop. Hypophosphite of calcium is a white syrup, the first is expelled, and the residuum 
salt, with pearly lustre, crystallising in fiat- forms a crystalline mass of hydrated phospho- 
tened prisms ; soluble in 6 parts of cold water, rous acid on cooling. 

and slightly soluble in dilute alcohol. It is Prop., Sfo. It is a powerful deoxidising 
the most important of these compounds, and agent. Heated in a closed vessel, it is resolved 
introduced into the stomach it is supposed into hydrated phosphoric acid and pure phos- 
to be' Converted into phosphate of calcium. It phuretted hydrogen gas. With the bases it 
has been termed ‘ chemical food.’ By de- forms salts, called phosphites, which possess 
composition it readily furnishes the other little practical importance, 
hypophosphites. Phosphorous Pentoxide Acid. P 2 0 5 . Syn. 

Ferric, Hyperphosphite of. FeP0 2 . Prep. By Anhydrous phosphoric acid ; Phosphor- 
precipitating [a solution of hypophosphite of ous ^’hydride ; Phosphoric oxide. By the 
sodium or ammonium, with solution of ferric vivid combustion of phosphorus in a stream of 
sulphate, washing the gelatinous precipitate dry atmospheric air, or under a hell-jar, copi- 
with care (it being somewhat soluble) ; and, ously supplied wjth dry air. The product is 
finally, drying it into an amorphous white pure anhydrous phosphoric acid under the form 
powder. This is freely soluble in hydrochloric of snow-like flakes. It must he immediately 
and hypophosphorous acids. collected and put into a warm, dry, well-stop- 

Potassinm, Hypophosphite of. K 3 P0 2 . Prep, pered bottle. In this state it exhibits an 
From hypophosphite of calcium, 6 oz., dissolved intense attraction for water, and when thrown 
in water, 4 pints ; and granulated carbonate of into it combines with explosive violence; ex- 
potassium, 5foz., dissolved in water, ipint. Mix, posed to moist air for only a few seconds, it 
filter, and wash the precipitate till the filtrate deliquesces to a Syrupy-looking liquid, 
measures 5 pints. Evaporate till a pellicle Phosphoric Acid. There are three distinct 
forms, then stir constantly, continuing the acids usually grouped under this head, namely, 
heat till the salt granulates. A white, opaque, Mbcaphosphoric acid, HPO s ; Pyrophos- 
deliquescent body, very soluble in water and phoric acid, H 4 P 4 0 7 ; and Phosphoric acid, r 
alcohol. H S P0 4 . 

Quinine, Hypophosphite of. Dissolve sul- Metaphosphoric Acicf. HP0 4 . Syn. Mono- 
phate of quinine, X oz., in water, by the aid of basic phosphoric acid; Glacial phospho- 
diluted sulphuric acid; precipitate the alka- Rio acid. 

loid with ammonia; wash the precipitated Prep. Bones (calcined to whiteness and 
quinine and digest it in hypophosphorous acid powdered), 3 parts, are digestedifor several 
with heat (the quinine being in excess) ; affei^ days in oil of vitriol, 2 parts, previously diluted 
filtering the solution, allow it to evaporate with water, 6 parts, the mixture being fre- 
spontaneously till the required salt crystallises, quently stirred during the time ; a large quan- 
It forms elegant tuffs of soft, feathery crys- tity of water is next added, the whole thrown 
tide, which are soluble in 60 parts water. , in a strainer, and the residual matter washed 
Sodium, Hypophosphite of. I^PO^ Prep, with some hot water; the mixed liquors are 
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then precipitated with a solution of carbonate 
of ammonium, in slight excess, filtered from the 
insoluble, finally ignited in a platinum crucible. 

By acting upon the anhydride with cold 
water* 

^ Whenphosphoricacidisaddedtoastrong solu- 
tion of phosphate of zirconium, and the mixture, 1 
after concentration, is exposed to a low temper- 1 
ature, prismatic crystals are deposited. These, 
after being strongly heated to.-xpel their basic 
water, are pure metaphosphate of sodium. 
From the solution of this salt in cold water 
a solution of pure metaphosphoric acid may 
* be obtained, as above, by means of nitrate or 
acetate of lead and sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Ofo. This acid precipitates the salts of silver 
white, and is distinguished from the other 
modifications of phosphoric acid by the pro- 
perty which its solution possesses of coagu- 
lating albumen. 

Pyrophosphoric Acid. H 4 P 2 0 7 . Sun. Di- 
basic EHOSPHOEIc acii>. By strongly heating 
common or phosphate of sodium. The water 
ot crystallisation only is at first expelled, and 
the salt becomes anhydrous ; but as the tern- 
perature reaches that of redness the salt loses 
water and is decomposed. By solution of the 
altered salt in water, crystals of pyrophosphate 
of sodium may he obtained. A solution of 
this last compound, treated with nitrate of 
lead, and the resulting precipitate, suspended 
m cold water, and decomposed by sulphuretted 
hydrogen, yields a solution of pure nvro- 
phospboric acid. 

Obs. Heat resolves this into a solution of the 
* ac T ld * /^phosphoric* acid precipi- 

U 8 Sliver of a white colour. The 

of this acid are called pyrophosphates 
Phosphoric Add. H 3 P0 4 . Syn. Tsitty- 
beoseha^Teebas^ PHOSPHOEIOACID, 
WMom.tmsmmo acid. Ordinary nitric 
?2? ? Seated in a tubulated retort connected 
with a receiver, and small fragments of nhos. 

aw topped into it, singly and at in- 
t^rvais 5 as soon as the oxygenation of the 
ptaphorus is complete, the heat is increased, 
the undecomposed acid distilled off, and the 
residuum evaporated to the consistence of a 
J n this state i Worms the phosphoric 
acid of the shops. Commercial phLhate of 
sodium is dissolved in water and the Solution 
precipitated with another of acetate of lead- 

' M&Slt- 8 precipitate (phosphate of 
lead) falls; this is collected on a filter, well 
a f d ’ whilst still moist, is suspended 

B2iS2.'?..is“SS 


into pyrophosphoric acid, and at a red heat 
mto metaphosphoric acid. Its salts are the 
ordinary phosphates, or nitrophosphates, and 

sflver S ’ Ve a yd ° W preoipitats with nit rate of 

Tests. The following reactions characterise 
the ordinary or other phosphates 1. Chlo- 
ride of barium produces in aqueous solutions of 
the neutral and basic phosphates a white pre- 
cipitate, which is insoluble in either hydro- 
chloric or nitric acid, and with difficulty 
soluble m a solution of chloride of ammonium. 

. Solution of sulphate of calcium produces 
in neutral and alkaline solutions of the phos- 
phates a white precipitate, freely soluble in • 
acids, even the acetic.— 3. Sulphate of magne- 
sium produces m solutions of the phosphates, 
to which some chloride of ammonium and free 
ammonia has been added, a white, crystalline, 
and quickly subsiding precipitate of the 
phosphate of ammonium and magnesium 
winch is insoluble in a solution of either am- 
monia or chloride of ammonium, but readily 
soluble m acids, even the acetic.— 4. Nitrate 
^L Ml w Wlt !“ neutral and bas: ° alkaline 
? f h0 4 p a ®t^ ,TCS ^ £*? yeUow Precipitate. 

/ fluid a . n the Precipitate is sus- 

p !? d< j£ contained a basic phosphate, it does 
not affect test paper; if it contained a neutral 
phos p hate, the reaction will be acid. If the 
phosphate examined has been heated to red- 

?« re E0lut ?? n ’ then > as a metapfcne 
phate, gives a white precipitate with pitta 1 
of silver.— 5. Hydrochloric acid is adfween 

l of^ r to ?° id r ? aotion > and afterwards _ 
jL°f„ \, dr ?P s of a concentrated solution of 
feme chloride ; a solution of acetate of potas- 
sium is next added in excess, when a floeeffient 

SZffiZ’ W ^ fe preci P itate will he formed tf 
phosphoric acid or any phosphate was present 
in any form or combination in the original 
liquor. This test is highly charaeteristic S and 
of general appHcabilityt-Ofe The toolnMe 
phosphates must be first treated with diluted 
Sf’SfiK “ ^nlphuric acid, and thc“ 

5 f„v°TT“ fitowed and neutralised with an - 
before applying the reagents.' When 
vervZZ?® ti *? esaminat; on consists of a 
phipbate, ^ 

f/™’ itshouldbef? SoSl 

shoffidZ d 

should he removed by sulphuretted hydros? 

before applying the W 

of aluminum .the solution & hy&XIv 


By concentration in va™ 

^stelteS^* ^ majbe < ** Md “ **» 

***, to about 400° Fahr. it is ccTertel 


•5^=8“E»35S 

■ '-SfftoSTL £**&•.*. 


V- acid 

by the cona^joethods of 
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acidimcfcry. When in a state of combination, 
it may be separated and weighed in either of 
the forms noticed under Guano. 

Uses, <fc. This acid is the common form, 
and is the compound alluded to when * phos- 
phoric acid ’ is spoken of. It is extensively 
employed by the bleacher, dyer, calico-printer, 
and enameller. Unlike sulphuric add and the 
other strong acids, it does not coagulate al- 
bumen nor injure vegetable fibre, and is not 
decomposed by contact with organic matter. 
Tn combination with alumina and a large 
boracic acid, it is said to be capable of pro- 
ducing a glaze for earthenware m of extreme 
beauty and durability, and perfecty innocuous. 
It is also used in medicine. ' 

PHOSPHORUS, BALDWINS. Recently 
fused nitrate of calcium. For this purpose it 
must be broken into fragments whilst still 
warm, and at once placed in dry and well- 
stopped phials. After exposure for some time 
to the’ direct rays of the sun, it emits sufficient 
light; in the dark to render visible the figures 
on the dial-plate of a -watch. 

PHOSPHORUS, BOLOGNIAH. Syn. Ker- 
cher’s phosphorus, Bolognian stone. This 
substance was accidentally discovered by a 
shoemaker of Bologna, and excited much 
interest about the middle of the 17th century. 
The following is said to have been the formula 
employed by the Logani family, who were 
particularly successful in its preparation, and 
"Vjuired wealth by its sale to tlio curious 

."^%hout Europe. 

deduce recently calcined native sul- 
pnate of barium to powder, make it into a 
paste with mucilage of ram tragaeanth, and 
'roll the mass into pieces about \ inch thick 
and 1 to 2 inches long ; dry these slowly by a 
moderate heat, and then expose them to igni- 
tion in a wind fujnace, by placing them loosely 
among the charcoal; lastly, allow them to 
cool slowly, and at once place the pieces in 
well-stopped phials. Like the preceding sub- 
stance, it phosphoresces in the dark after 
exposure to the sun’s rays. 

PHOSPHORUS, CAHT02TS. Prep. From 
calcined oyster shells, 3 parts; flowers of 
sulphur, 1 part; placed in alternate layers in 
a covered crucible, and exposed to a strong 
heat for about an hour. It is preserved and 
used like the above, 

PHOSPHORUS, HOMBERG’S. Recently 
ignited chloride of eaiciUSn. 

PHOSPHORUS BOTTLES. Prep. 1. Phos- 
phorus, 12 grs. ; olive oil, £ oz. ; mix in an oz. 
phial,' and place the latter,. loosely corked, in a 
baism of hot water ; as soon as the phosphorus 
is mejted, remove the phial, cork it securely, 
and agitate it until nearly cold. On being 
uncorked, it emits sufficient light in the dark 
to see the time by a watch, and will retain 
this property for some years if not too fre- 
quently employed. These are frequently called 
e luminous phials*’ 

2. (Briquet g phosphoriques,)— From 
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phosphorus, 3 parts ; white wax, 1 part ; cau- 
tiously melted together by the heat of hot 
water; as the mixture begins to cool, the 
bottles are turned round, so that it may adhere 
to the sides. 

h. (Bendix.) Cork (rasped small, and dry) 
and yellow wax, of each, 1 part ; phosphorus, 

4 ports; petroleum, 8 parts ; mixed, by fusion, 
as the last. 

Used as instantaneous -light bottles. A 
sulphur match rubbed against the composi- 
tion immediately inflames on exposure to the 
air. They should be only unstoppered at the 
instant of introducing the match, and should 
he handled with caution, 

PHOSPHORUS HATCHES. See Matches, 
and above . 

PHOSPHORUS PASTE. Syn. Anti-arse- 
NICAL RAT-POISON, 'PHOSPHOR-PASTE. Prep . 
1. Phosphorus, 1 oz. ; warm water, 1 pint; 4 
place them in a bottle, cork it, and agitate 1 
them well together, until the phosphorus is 
reduced to a minute state of division, adding 
towards the end moist sugar, i lb. ; next add 
of lard (melted by a gentle beat), 1 lb., and ■* 
repeat the agitation until the whole is nearly 
cold ; when cold, form it into a stiff dough 
with oatmeal or barley meal, and make this 
into small halls or cakes ; lastly, dry these in 
the air, without artificial heat. 

2. (Simon.) Phosphorus, 8 parts; water* 
(lukewarm), 180 parts ,* mix in a mortar, and * 
add of rye meal, 180 parts ; when cold, fur- 
ther add of butter or lard, 180 parts ; sugar, ' 
125 parts ; and, mix tbe whole thoroughly to- 
gether. This is the formula authorised by an 
ordonnance of the Prussian G#termnent, dated 
April 27th, 1843. 

6$s.*Rats, mice, &c., eat the above compo- 
sition with avidity, after which they £oon die. ’ 
It is said that the best method of using it 
is to place small pieces of it in and about tbe 
holes, with some water in a shallow vessel for 
them to drink. It has the advantage of re- 
taining its efficacy for many years, and is less 
dangerous to human beings than compositions 
containing arsenic, whilst it is even more effec- 
tive for the purpose for which it is employed. 
Some persons recqmmsnd the addition of a 
little oil of rhodium or oil of aniseed. See 
Rats, &c. 

PHOSPHURET. Syn. Phosphide; Phos* 
phurStum, Phosphidum, L. A compound 
of phosphorus with a metal or other basic 
radical. See tbe respective Metads, &c. 

PHOSPHURETTED HYDROGEH. Syn, 
Phgsphoretted Hydrogen. See Hydrogen, 

PHOTOGRAPHY. Syn. HeuiOGRARHY. 
The art of producing images on prepared sur- 
faces by means of tbe actinic or chemical ray $ 
olthe sun’s light. The principal photographic 
processes now in use are the positive-, negative-, 
and dry-collodion processes, in eacb of whicl 
a thin film or skin of iodised collodion form* 
the sensitive surface, a plate of glass bem| 
generally Used m iffie foundation of the film 
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In a positive picture the ‘ lights ’ are silvery 
white by reflected light, and the 4 shades ' 
are produced by a ‘ backing ’ of black var- 
nish or velvet, showing through the glass 
plate. In a negative picture the ‘lights’ 
ar ® a dirty yellow or brown by reflection, 
and being formed by opaque deposits, appear 
dense black by transmitted light. Negatives 
are used in the various paper-printing pro- 
cesses; they are placed upom-prepared paper 
and exposed to direct light, which darkens 
those parts of the paper not protected by the 
opaque ‘lights/ and thus produces positive 
prints with natural lights and shades. In this 
way the portrait ‘cartes devisite’ and other 
paper photographs are formed. The advan- 
tages of the ‘ dry-eollodion process ” are, that 
the plates, when ‘sensitised/ will keep for 
any length of time, and may be ‘ developed’ 
several days after taking the picture. The 
principal p^per processes are the Talbofcype, or 
Cfdotype, invented in 1839 by Mr. Fox Talbot; 
the ordinary albumen process, in which pure 
white of egg is used to give a glossy sur- 
face to the paper; and the waxed paper pro- 
cess, m which the paper is waxed before being 
sensitised. The Daguerreotype process, dis- 
covered by M. Daguerre in 1839, has been 
almost entirely superseded by the easier, 
healthier, and less expensive collodion process 
It consists in submitting a plate of silver or 
silvered copper to the vapour of iodine and 
bromine in the dark. A sensitive film of 
iodide and bromide of silver is thus formed on 
the plate, which is immediately exposed to 
the image of an object in the camera ohscura. 
Ihe latent imafe impressed on the plate is 
°F <Jevel °ped by exposing the 
plate to the action of the vapour of mercurv. 


• * & xr a-ucuauiciy 

expounded m a work like the present, and we 
must refer our readers for practical directions 
ro one of the many special treatises on the 
which have been written. The work 
wMch contains the greatest amount of infor- 

nafttlAT* wltWn o . - . ^ 


_ «**** *■ ittuwee or irnoto- 

graphy (Sunpkrn, Marshall, and Co.), of 
which no fewer than nine editions have been 
issued. Besides this excellent little guide to 
manipalation, the ‘Year Book of Photography"’ 
edited te wany years past by Geo. Wharton 
Simpson, M.A. (Piper and Carter), takes cog- 
?““« of all the latest improvements into- 
duced into the practice of the art, and 
famishes details in' the form of an annual 
report. See Cambba Obsctoa, Coelodion, 

the^eto?^ °f determining 
the relative intensities of different lights 
^oous methods have been adopted, at different 

a t mon % '***>> How- 

fZr l? *** Sufficiently simple for 
, THe principle adopted 
Lambert de P ends 031 the fact 
the eye cannot judge correctly of 


. the proportional force of different lights, it 
can, generally, distinguish with great precision 
when two similar surfaces or objects presented 
together are equally illuminated, or when the 
shadows of an opaque object produced by 
different lights are equally dark. Now, as 
light travels in straight lines, and is equally 
diffused, it is evident that its intensity will 
progressively lessen as the distance of its 
source increases. This diminution is found to 
he in the duplicate ratio of the distance. To 
apply this principle to candles, lamps, gas- 
lights, &c., we have only to arrange two of 
them so tbaj the light or shadow resulting from 
both shall he of equal intensity, after which we 
must carefully measure the distance of each 
of them from the surface on which the lio-ht 
or shadow falls. The squares of these dis- 
tances give their relative intensity. In general 
some known light, as that from a wax candle 
(4 to the lb.), is taken as the standard of com- 
parison. 

Dr. -Ritchie’s ‘photometer’ consists pf a 
rectangular box, about 2 inches square, open 
at both ends, and blackened inside to absorb 
extraneous light In this, inclined at angles 
of 45 to its axis, are placed two precisely 
similar rectangular plates of plain silvered 
glass, and fastened so as to meet at the top 
in the middle of a narrow slit about an inch 
long and the eighth of an inch broad, and 
which is covered with a strip of tissue or oiled 
paper. In employing this instrument, ' - 
“lights must be placed at such a distanced 
each other, and from the instrument b# en . 
them, that the light from each shall fall on — 
the reflector next it, and be reflected to the 
corresponding portion of the oiled paper. The’ 
photometer is then to be moved nearer to the 
one or the other, until the two portions of the 
oiled paper corresponding to the two mirrors 
are equally illuminated, of which the eye can 
judge with considerable accuracy.” 

In Prof. Wheatstone’s ‘ photometeb’ the 
relative intensity of the two lights is deter- 
rnraed by the relative brightness of the oppo- 
hy\hem ° f * revolving silvered bal1 illuminated 

In the method of photometry usually, but 
erroneously, ascribed to Count Rumford, the 
shadows of an opaque object formed by differ- 
ent lights, and allowed to fall on a white wall 
or paper screen, are contrasted. A wire 
?*T thick, and about a foot 

m length, with the one end bent so as to form 
a handle, is commonly used to form the 

to’ *w fl ‘ ?? metho i of proceeding is similar 
to tnat first above noticed. 

It is generally supposed that the equality of 
two shadows can be appreciated with greater 
certainty than that of two lights. “ , 

PHTHIS’IC. A popular name for difficulty 
to nh& g ’^ 5tS "&»* resemblance 
physic bails. See VsiasnmAEr Mbdi- * 
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Pl'CA. Depraved appetite. (See page period; but with substances of a succulent 
128.) and flabby nature, as cabbage, cauliflower, 

HC'AMAB. One of the peculiar principles some fruit, Ac., or in which crispness is es- 
discovered by Keichenbach in beech-tar, and teemed a mark of excellence, this is ina&mis- 
deseribed by him as a viscid, colourless, oily sible. To such articles the vinegar should also 
liquid, only feebly odorous, hut intensely bit- be added cold, or, at furthest, should be only 
ter; insoluble in water; freely soluble in al* slightly wanned. As a general rule, the softer 
cohol, ether, and oils ; boiling-point 520° Fahr. ; and more delicate articles do not require so 
sp. gr. 1*095. See Keeasote. long soaking in brine as the harder and coarser 

PICCALII/LI. See Pickles. kinds ; and they may be often advantageously 

PICK'LE. The liquor in which substances pickled by simply pouring very strong pickling 
used as food are preserved. That for flesh is vinegar over them, without applying heat. It 
commonly brine ; that for vegetables, vinegar ; must also be observed that beetroot, and other 
both of which are commonly flavoured with like substances which are sliced, as well as cer- 
spiees, Ac. ' tain delicate fruits, must not be steeped at all. 

Prep, 1. (Foe meat,)— a. From bay salt, The spice is commonly added whole to the bot- 
3 lbs. ; saltpetre, 2| oz. ; moist sugar, I lb. ; ties ; but a more economical plan is to steep it 
allspice and black pepper, of each (bruised), (bruised) for some time, or to simmer it in the 
I oz. ; water, 9 pints ; simmer them together vinegar before using the latter, as in the forms 
in a clean covered iron or enamelled vessel for given under Pickle {above), 

7 or 8 minutes; when the whole has cooled, The spices and flavouring ingredients em- 
remove the scum, and pour it over the articles ployed for pickles are — allspice, black and 
to be preserved. Used for hams, tongues, beef, white pepper, capsicums or red pods, cloves, 
Ac., to which it imparts a fine red colour and garlic, ginger, horseradish, lemon peel, mace, 
a superior flavour. mustard, shallots, and turmeric. These are 

b * From bay salt and common salt, of each, j chosen with reference to the particular variety 
2 lbs. ; moist sugar, I lb.; saltpetre, £ lb. ; all- j of the pickle, or the taste of the con- 
spice (bruised), £ oz. ; water, 1 gal. ; as before, sumer. 

Used chiefly for pork and hams. Common salt In the preparation of pickles it is highly 
may be substituted for bay salt, but it is less necessary to avoid the use of metallic vessels, 
powerfully antiseptic, and the flavour is less as both vinegar and brine rapidly corrode 
grateful. * * brass, copper, lead, Ac., and thus become poi- 

2. (For vegetables.) — a. Strong distilled sonous (see page 367). These liquids «may be 
vinegar, to each quart of which oz. of good best heated or boiled in a stoneware jar by the 
salt has been added. heat of a water hath or a stove. Common 

b . Good distilled vinegar, 4 pints ; common glazed earthenware should be avoided, either 
salt, 2| oz. ; black pepper, £ oz. ; unbleached for making or keeping the pickles in, as the 
Jamaica ginger, oz.; (the lust two bruised, glazing usually contains lead. Pickles should 
hut not dusty ;) mace (shredded), $ oz. ; sim- also he kept from the air as much as possible, 
mer in an enamelled iron or stoneware vessel, and should only be touched with ^wood5n or 
as above, and strain through flannel. Some- bone spoons. They are also better prepared in 
times a little capsicum is added. Used either small jars, or bottles, than in large ones, as the 
hot or cold, according to the vegetable it is more frequent opening of the latter exposes 
intended to preserve. them too much. Copper or verdigris is fre- 

Kckle, Lemon. See Sauces. quently added to pickles to impart a green 

PICKLES. These well-known articles arc colour, or the vinegar is boiled in a copper 
easily prepared of the finest quality. The vessel until sufficiently ‘greened’ before pour- 
vegetables and fruit, selected of the proper ing it on the vegetables. This poisonons ad- 
quality and at the proper season, after being dition may be readity detected by any of the 
well cleansed with cold spring water, are tests mentioned'* at page 367. If a green 
steeped for some time in strong brine ; they colour be desired, it may be imparted to the 
are then drained and dried, and transferred to vinegar, and ultimately to the pickles, by steep- 
bottles or jars ; the ^spice (if any) is then mg'* vine leaves, or the leaves of parsley or * 
added, the bottles filled up with hot, strong, spinach, in it, A teaspoonful of olive oil may- 
pickling vinegar, and at once securely corked be advantageously adde$ to each bottle, to keep 
down and tied over with bladder. As soon as the pickles white, and to promote their pre* 
the bottles are cold, tbe corks are clipped into servation. 

melted wax, tbe more surely to preserve them *** The following list includes the leading 
air-tight Good wood or distilled vinegar is pickles of the shops, and some others; — 
commonly used for this purpose ; but the best Barbames, From the ripe frm\ without 
malt or white wine vinegar of the strength *heat , , 

known as No. 22 or 24 is exclusively employed Beans, From the young green pods of the 
for the finer pickles which are not spiced. In scarlet bean, and the French or kidney bean, 
those for early use the * steep* may be made in with heat, 

hot or boiling brine, by which the product Beetroot From the sliced root, without 
will be ready for the table in a much shorter steeping in brine, and with cold spiced vinegar* 

58 
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When wanted for immediate use, the vinegar 
nifty he used boiling hot, 

Brocoli. As cauliflowers. 

Cabbage. This, either red or white, is cut 
into thin slices, and steeped in strong brine or 
sprinkled with common salt, and allowed to lie 
for 1 or 2 days ; after which it is drained for 
10 or 12 hours in a warm room, and then put 
into jars or bottles, with or without a little 
mace and^ white peppercorns? and at once 
covered with cold, strong, white vinegar. — 
Another plan is to steep the sliced cabbage in 
alum water for 10 or 12 hours, and, after 
draining and drying it, to pour the vinegar 
upon it as before. The product of the last 
formula eats very fresh and crisp, but takes 
longer to mature than that of the other. 
Some persons add a little salt with the vinegar ; 
and others mix slices of red beet with the cab- 
bage. 

Capsicums. As gherkins. ] 

Cauliflowers. As cabbage (nearly). Or,! 
they may be steeped in hot brine for 1 or 2 I 
hours before pouring the vinegar over them. 1 
Cherries. From the scarcely ripe fruit, hot- j 
tied, and covered with strong and colourless , 
pickling vinegar. 

Codling. As beaks. 

Cucumbers. As gherkins. 

Elderflowers. From the clusters, just before 


they open, as eejd cabbage. A beautiful 
pickle. 

English Bamboo. From the young shoots of 
elder, denuded of the outer skin, pickled in 
brine for 12 or 14# hours ; then bottled with a 
little white pepper, ginger, mace, and allspice, 
ana pickled with boiling vinegar. Excellent 
with boiled mutton, 

Eschalots. With boiling spiced vinegar, or 
spices added to each bottle. 

French Beans. See above. 

Garlic. As ESCHALOTS. 

Gherkins. From small cucumbers (not too 
young), steeped for a week in very strong brine ; 
this last is then poured off, heated to the boil- 
ing-point, and again poured on the fruit ; the 
next day the gherkins are drained on a sieve, 
wiped dry, put into bottles or jars with some 
spice (ginger, pepper, or -ayepne), and at once 
covered with strong: pickling vinegar, boiling 
hot. Several other pickles may be prepared in 
the same way. 

•s Gooseberries. from the green fruit, as either 
CABBAGE Or CATJIIFIOWEES. 

sJoro) 811 Kans °' ***»««« peaches. (See j 

.Indian Rckle._ Sya. Piccalilli. This is a 
nnxed pickle which is characterised by being 
highly flavoured with curry-powder, or tor- 
mene, nnfitard, and garlic. The following 
fom is commonly used.— Take 1 hard white 4 
cabbage (sliced), 2 cauliflowers (pulled to 

beans > 1 st ich of horse- 
radish (sliced), about 2 dozen small white 
onions, and 1 dozen gherkins ; cover them with 
boiling brine ; the next day drain the whole 


Lr on a sieve, put into a jar, and add, of curry- 
powder or turmeric, 2 oz. ; garlic, ginger, and 
mustard seed, of each, 1 oz. ; capsicums, # oz. ; 
it fill up the vessel with hot pickling vinegar, 
r bung it up close, and let it stand for a month, 
e with occasional agitation. See Mixeb Pickles 
r (below). 

t Lemons. From the fruit, slit half way down 
e into quarters, and cored, put into a dish, and 
e sprinkled with a little salt; in about a week, 
- the whole is placed in jars or bottles with a 
a little turmeric and capsicums, and covered with 
r hot vinegar, 
r Limes. As the last, 
t Mangoes. As lemons, adding mustard-seed 
s and a little garlic, with spices at will 1 Eng- 
*. lish mangoes are made from cucumbers or 
; small melons, split and deprived of their seeds. 
Melons. As lemons (nearly). 

Mixed Pickles. From white cabbage, cauli- 
flowers, French beans, cucumbers, onions, or 
, 1 any other of the ordinary pickling vegetables, 

5 1 at will (except red cabbage or walnuts) 

! treated as gherkins ; with raw ginger, cap- 
■ j sieum, mustard seed, and long pepper, for spice, 
i , added to each bottle. A little coarsely bruised 
'turmeric improves both the colour and 
flavour. 

Mushrooms. From the small button mush- 
rooms, cleansed with cold spring water, and 
gently wiped dry with a towel, then placed in 
bottles, with a blade or two of mace, and 
covered with the strongest white pickling 
vinegar, boiling hot. 

Myrobalans. The yellow myrobalan pre- 
served in strong brine. Gently aperient. 

# Kasturtiums. From the unripe or scarcely 
ripe fruit, simply covered with cold strong 
vinegar; or, as cabbage or gherkins. 

Onions. From the small button or filbert 
onion, deprived of the outer coloured skin, 
and either at once put into bottles and 
covered with strong white pickling vinegar, 
or previously steeped for a day or two in 
strong brine or alum water. When required 
for early use, the vinegar should he poured on 
boiling hot. 

Peaches* From the scarcely ripe fruit, as 
gherkins. 

Peas, As beans or cauliflowers. 

Piccalilli, See Indian Pickle. 

Eadish Pods. As beans or gherkins. 
Samphire. From the perennial samphire 
(Mryllmum maHtimum), covered with stro ng 
vinegar, to each pint of which f oz. of salt has 

been added, and poured on boiling hot. Said to 

j excite the appetite. 

Tomatoes. From the common tomato or 
love apple, as gherkins. 

Walnuts. From the young fruit of JvgUm 
regia, or common walnut 1. Steep them in 
strong brine for a week, then bottU.^en^Md 
spice, and pour on the vinegar boiling hot* " 

2. On each pint of the nuts, spread on a 
dish, sprinkle 1 oz. of common salt ; expose 
them to the sun or a fuff light for 10 or 12 
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days, frequently basting them with their own 
liquor ; lastly, bottle them, and pour on the 
vinegar, boiling hot* 

3, (Dr. Kitchener.) Gently simmer the 
fruit in brine, then expose it on a cloth for a 
day or two, or until it tarns black ; next put 
it into bottles or jars, pour hot spiced vinegar 
over it, and cork down immediately. In this 
way the pickle becomes sufficiently mature for 
the table in half the time required for that 
prepared by the common method. Dr, Kit- 
chener also recommends this parboiling pro- 
cess for several other pickles. Some persons 
pierce the fruit with an awl or stocking-needle, 
in several places, in order to induce early ma- 
turation. The spices usually employed are 
mustard-seed, allspice, and ginger, with a little 
mace and garlic. 

PIC'OLINE. An oily substance, discovered 
by Dr. Anderson, associated with analine, 
chinoline, and some other volatile bases, in 
certain varieties of coal-tar naphtha. 

HC'RIC ACID. HC 6 H 2 (N0 2 ) 3 0. Syn. 
Carbazotic acid, Nitrophenisic acid, Tei- 
jtitbophenisic acid. A peculiar compound 
formed by the action of strong nitric acid on in- 
digo, aloes, wool, and several other substances. 

Prep. X. Add, cautiously and gradually, 1 
part of powdered indigo to 10 or 12 parts of 
hot nitric acid of the sp. gr. 1*43 ; when the 
reaction has moderated and the scum has 
fallen, add an additional quantity of nitric acid, 
and boil the whole until red fumes are no 
longer evolved ; redissolve the crystals of im- 
pure picric acid deposited in boiling distilled 
water, and remove any oily matter found float- 
ing on the surface of the solution by means of 
bibulous paper; a second time redissolve in boil- 
ing water the crystals which form as the liquid 
cools, saturate the new solution with carbonate 
of potassa, and set it aside to crystallise ; the 
crystals of pierate of potassium thus obtained 
must he purified by several re-solutions and 
re-crystallisations, and next decomposed by 
nitric acid; the crystals deposited as the 
liquid cools yield pure picrid acid by again dis- 
solving them in boiling water, and re-crystal- 
lisation. 

2. Dissolve the yellow resin of Xanthorrkcea 
testify (Botany Bay Gum) in a sufficiency of 
strong nitric acid. Bed vapours are evolved, 
accompanied by violent frothing, and a deep 
red solution is produced, which turns yellow 
after boiling. Evaporate this solution over a 
water bath. A yellow crystalline mass is de- 
posited, which consists of picric acid with small 
quantities of oxalic and nitrobenzoic acids. The 
picric acid is purified by neutralising the 
yellow mass with potassa, and crystallising 
twice out of water. The pure pierate of potas- 
sium thus obtained is decomposed by hydro- 
chloric acid, and the liberated picric acid is 
purified by two crystallisations. This process, 
devised by Stenhouse, is one of the best, and 
yMds a quantity of the acid amounting to 50f 
oftherasia employed. 


Prop.) $c. Brilliant yellow scales, scarcely 
soluble in cold water, but very soluble in boil- 
ing water, and in alcohol and ether ; fusible ; 
volatile ; taste, insupportably hitter, and very 
permanent. It forms salts with the phases 
(picrates, carhazotates), mostly possessing a 
yellow colour, and exploding when heated. 
The pierate of lead has been proposed as a ful- 
minating powder for percussion caps. The 
pierate of potassium has been given with ad- 
vantage in intermittent fevers. A solution of 
picric acid in alcohol is an excellent test for 
potassa, if there he not too much water pre- 
sent, as it throws down a yellow crystalline 
precipitate with that alkali, but forms a very 
soluble salt with soda. Most of the picrates 
may be made by the direct solution of the car- 
bonate, hydrate, or oxide of the metal, in a 
solution of the acid in hot water. The pierate 
of silver forms beautiful starry groups of 
acicular crystals, having the colour and lustre 
of gold. 

The principal use of crude picric acid is for 
dyeing yellow. It is said to be largely em- 
ployed for the adulteration of beer. It is, 
however, highly poisonous. According to Prof. 
Bapp, it acts deleteriously both when swal- 
lowed and applied to the unsound skin. Five 
grains seriously affected a large dog, and killed 
it within 24 hours. It induces vomiting, 
feebleness, and general loss of nervous tone. 
The tissues of animals poisoned by it (even the 
white of the eye) were tinged of a yellow 
colour. See Porter, &c. * 

PICBOTOX'HST. C 12 H 14 0 5 . Syn. Picro- 
TOXINE, PlCTROTOXIA, PlCROTOXINA. ApoisOH- 
ous principle discovered* by Boullay in the 
fruit of Ammirta paniculata, or Cocculus In - 
diem,''* ^ ' 

Prep. 1 . Precipitate a decoction of coc- 
cuius Indicm with a solution of acetate of lead, 
gently evaporate* to dryness, redissolve the 
residuum in alcohol of '817, and crystallise by 
evaporation ; repeat the solution and crystal- 
lisation a second and a third time. Any adher- 
ing colour may he removed by agitating it ' 
with a very little water ; or by animal charcoal, 
in the usual manner. 

2. (Kane.) Alcobblic extract of cocculus 
Indians is exhausted with the smallest possible 
quantity of water, and the mixed liquors fil- 
tered; to the filtrate hydrochloric acid is added, 
and the whole set aside to crystallise* The ** 
product may he purified as before. > 

Prop, tyc. It forms* small, colourless, stel- 
lated needles ; soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
acetic acid, and feebly so in water; boiling 
water dissolves it freely ; taste of solutions, in- 
expressibly bitter; reaction, neutral It does 
jpot combine with acids, as formerly asserted, 
uut it forms feeble combinations with some of 
the bases. It is a powerful intoxicant and 
narcotico- acrid poison. It acts powerfully on 
the spinal cord and nervous system generally, 
occasioning an increase of tempe- 

rate^ shd peeubat movements, similar to 
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lliose described by Elonrens as resulting from 
sections of the cerebellum. It is frequently 
present in malt liquors, owing to their com- 
mon adulteration with coeculus Indicus. 

PIEBRE DIVINE, St/ii. Cupbuk altt 
MINATU 3I. See Lapis Divinits, 

. ^ IES * -Alexis Soyer gives the following 
instructions for making pies 

To make a pie to perfection, — when your 
paste (half-puff or short) is carefully made, and 
your dish or form properly full, throw a little 
flour on your paste-board, take about a % lb. of 
vour paste, which roll with your hand until 
(say) an inch in circumference ; then moisten 
the nm of your pie-dish, and fix the paste 
equally on it with your thumb. When you 
have rolled your paste for the covering, or 
upper crust, of an equal thickness throughout, 
and in proportion to the contents of your pie 
(t inch is about tbe average), fold the cover in 
two, lay it over one half of your pie, and turn 
the other half over the remaining part ; next 
press it slightly with your thumb round the 
rim, cut neatly the rim of the paste, form 
rather a thick edge, and mark this with a 
knife about every quarter of an inch apart; 
observing to. hold your knife in a slanting 
direction, which gives it a neat appearance ; 
lastly, make two small holes on the top, and 
egg-over the whole with a paste-brush, or else 
use a little milk or water. Any small portion 
of piste remaining may be shaped to fanciful 
designs, and placed as ornaments on the 
top. 

, " , .? or P* IGS > observe that, if your paste 
is either too thick or too thin, the covering 
too narrow or too short, and requires pulling 
one way or the other, to make it fit, your pie 
is sure to be imperfect, the covering no longer 
wLectmg the contents. It is the same with 
mut; and if the paste happens to he rather i 
lt the rim of tbe pie to tke'-ffSn 
sodden# the paste, makes it heavy, and, there- 
fore, indigestible as well as unpalatable/* 

Meat pies require the addition of either 
cayenne, or black pepper, or allspice; and 
iruit pies, of enough sugar to sweeten, with 
Jnsce, ginger, cloves, or lemon peel, according 
to taste and the substance operated on. See 
Pastry, &e. , 

„ The P ; S or hpg (Sus Serofa-UimX 
one of the common pachydermata, is now do- 
mesticated in all the temperate climates or the 
world. Its flesh constitutes pork, bacon, ham, 

; its fat (lard) is, officinal in the Pharma- 1 
copoeias. The .skin, bristles, and even the 
blood and intestines of this animal, are either 
eaten as food or turned to some useful purpose 
Ce ^thee, &e. 

PIG MENTS. These are noticed under the 
respective colours* 

wateffib T i? Lucim ( L!nn -)> a fresh- 
U 13 remarkable for its voracity, 

est “ med b y epicures. Various 

ft™ formerly used in medicine. 

.he fat (oieto m-ii piscis) was one of the 


simples of the Ph. L. of 1618, and was cs- 
teemed as a friction in catarrhs. It is even 
now used in some parts of Europe to disperse 
opacities of the cornea. 

PIL'CHABD. The Clupea Pilehardus, a fish 
closely resembling the common herring, than 
which, however, it is. smaller, hut thicker and 
rounder and more oily. It abounds on the 
coasts of Devon and Cornwall, where it is 
not only consumed as food, hut pressed for 
its oil. 

PILES. Syn. Hemorrhoids ; Hjemor- 
rhoides, L. A painful disease occasioned by 
the morbid* dilatations of the veins at the 
lower part of the rectum and surrounding the 
anus. 

Piles are principally occasioned by costive- 
ness and cold; and, occasionally, by the use of 
acrid food. They have been distinguished 
into — blind piles, or a varicose state of the 
veins without bleeding, — mucous piles, when 
the tumours are excoriated, and mucus or pus 
is discharged, — bleeding piles, when accom- 
panied with loss of blood, and — excres- 
cential PILES, when there are loose fleshy 
excrescences about tbe verge of the anus and 
within the rectum. 

. The treatment of piles consists in the admi- 
nistration of mild aperients, as castor oil, or an 
electuary of sulphur and cream of tartar. 
When there is much inflammation or bleeding 
cold and astringent lotions, as those of sulphate 
of zme or alum, should be applied ; and when 
the .para is considerable, fomentations of de- 
coction of poppy heads may he used with 

advantage. To arrest the bleeding, ice is also 
frequently applied, hut continued pressure is 
more certain. When the tumours are large 
and flaccid, the compound ointment of galls is 
an excellent, application ; and if there is a 
tendency to inflammation, a little liquor of 
aiaeefote of lead may he added. In confirmed 
piles, the internal use of copaiba, or, still 
better, ol the confection of black pepper, 

t € ? ersevere( ^ lu f° r some time, together 
with local applications. In severe cases the 
protruded tumours are removed by surgeons, 

Ic. 15 ^ 6 - ®* 0 “ MS ’ 

Compos CoEoemmt 

MvS(Sj. SeC °* AmeS 

(Ph.E.&D.), 

; FmiLEs, Sacckaeol&s solides, 

■„L P J !.y e of a 3 .emi-solid con- 

sistence, composed of various medicinal sub- 
stances, and intended to he taken whole. The 

tered^ tl? wiueh tie J “** »»de and adminis- ' 

tered, their comparatively little taste, their 

SL r ,°f ? OS 27 in ? tbeir Properties for a con- 
S ® leD St} , of t>me, and, lastly, their 
friability and mexpenriveness, "have W 
rendered them the most frequently employed * 
and the most popular form of medicine. ’ | 

ine rapid and skilful preparation of pills, $ 



from all tlie numerous substances of which they are, lastly, thrown over into 1, c, ready to be 
are composed, is justly considered to demand transferred to the pill-bos. 
the highest qualifications in the practical dis- 
penser. The medieinals employed must be Fig. 1. Fig. % 

made into a consistent and moderately firm _ 

mass, sufficiently plastic to be rolled or 

moulded into any shape, without adhering to gB ^ ^ ^ 

the fingers, knife, or slab, and yet sufficiently || ijj £ (“ 

solid to retain the globular form when divided ~ 

into pills. A few substances, as certain ex- H “B hrSlnES!? ^ 

tracts, &c,, are already in this condition; but H I 1 1! l§llllllS : 

the others require the use of an excipient to £ J|| | || || ||j j| 15^58 „ 

give them the requisite hulk or^ consistence. T 0 * 

As a general rule, all the constituents of a pill . |§ 

which can be pulverised should be reduced to Bg ^ 

fine powder, before mixing them with the soft || 

ingredients which enter into its composition ; e "“3 

and these last, or the excipient, should next be m y CcL 

gradually added, and the mixture triturated 8H. . . 

and beaten until the whole forms a perfectly ^ 

homogeneous mass. It is then ready to be 

divided into pills. This is effected by rolling The nature of the excipient should be 
it on a slab, with a pill or bolus knife, into suited to that of the active ingredients in 
small pipes or cylinders, then dividing these pills, as well as in all other forms of rnedi- 
into pieces of the requisite weight ; and, lastly, cine. Soft extracts, and other substances of 
rolling them between the thumb and finger to a like character, may he rendered more con- 
give them a globular form. A little powdered sistent by the addition of any simple powder, 
liquorice-root or starch is commonly employed as that of liquorice or sugar. Vegetable 
to prevent the pills adhering to the fingers, or powders are generally beaten up with syrup 
to each other, after they are made. Magnesia, or treacle, and heavy powders with conserve 
so frequently used for this purpose, is unsuited of roses or extract of liquorice. Castile soap 
for pills containing metallic salts or the alka- (made of olive oil and soda) and medicinal 
bids, or other remedies, which are exhibited soft soap (made of olive oil and potash) are 
in very small doses. commonly employed for fatty and resinous 

Instead of forming the mass into pills by matters, as well as for many others which are 
hand, in the manner just referred to, a con- not decomposed by alkalies. When the chief 


venient and simple instrument, called a * pill- 
machine, ' is now generally used by the drug- 


ingredient of the mass is resin, rectified spirit 
is frequently used to soften it, either with or 


gists for the purpose. This consists of two with (Tut the addition of soap to increase its 
pieces. The first (see fig. 1) is divided into solubility in the stomach. For many ^sub- 
three compartments : — c is a vacant space to stances no excipient is required. Thus, most 
receive the divided mass, which is to he rolled of the gum-resins aud stiff extracts may be at 
into pills : — b is a grooved brass plate, which once made into pills, or, at all events, after 
assists in dividing the mass into pills ; and being slightly softened by 'heat. Mucilage, 
— a is a box for containing the powder for formerly so much used in the preparation of 
covering the pills, and to receive them as they pills, is now only employed for those which 
are formed. The second (see fig. 2) consists of are to he taken within a day or two after being 
a brass plate (a), grooved to match the plate made ; as pills containing it become so hard 
b in fig, 1, and bounded at both ends by mov- and insoluble wh§n kept for some time, as to 
able projecting plates {b b) t containing each resist the action of the stomach, and fre- 
two wheels under the ledge of the plate (b) ; quently to pass through the bowels without 
and 4a wooden back (c), with two handles, eveq losing their form. 

{d d), to which this plsrie is affixed. In using It maybe further remarked, that no deli- 
this machine, the pill-mass is rolled into a queseent salt should enter into the compogi- 
cylindrical form on the front part of it* by tion of pills not intended for immediate use ; 
means of fig. 2 inverted ; the small roll is then and that when efflorescent salts are so employed, 
laid on the cutting part of the, instrument they should be first freed from their water of 


(l, b), and divided by passing fig, 2 over it, 
the little wheels enabling the latter to run 


crystallisation. 

When the mixed ingredients are made into 


easily on the brass plate which forms the La mass (pill-mass), which it is not intended at 
margin of the bed of the machine. The pills, [once to divide into pills, it should bp preserved 
thus formed, are then drawn forward on to the in a piece of bladder or gut-skin placed in a 
smooth bed on which the mass was first rolled, covered stoneware or earthenware pot. In 
and receiving a finishing turn or two with the this state it may be occasionally moistened 
smooth side of the u cutter,” by which they with sr little weak spirit to prevent Its getting 
fire rendered more nearly spherical. They hard. , 1 , <: ' : , ’ 
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The weight (size) of pills varies from £ gr. 
to 6 grs. If heavier than this, they are called 
* boluses/ Formerly, as a general rule, they 
were made of 5 grs. each ; but {pills of this 
weight are, in general, so large, that some 
persons find a difficulty in swallowing them. 
Another disadvantage of large pills is the 
trouble of nicely apportioning the dose, — one 
pill being, perhaps, too small a quantity, and 
two pills the reverse. Hence, % to 3-gr. pills 
are now the favourite size with both pill-takers 
and dispensers, notwithstanding that 5-gr. 
pills are still ordered in one of the authorised 
Pharmacopoeias. 

Pills are occasionally coated with gold, silver, 
and other substances, to render them more 
agreeable to the eye, or to prevent the taste of 
nauseous ingredients affecting the palate 
during deglutition. They are gilded and sil- 
vered by placing them, in the moist state, on 
a leaf or two of the metal in a small gallipot, 
and covering them in a similar manner with 
another leaf of metal ; over the mouth of the 
gallipot is laid a piece of smooth writing paper, 
and on this the palm of the hand ; a sudden 
and rapid circular motion is then given to the 
whole. If the pills are not sufficiently moist 
or sticky, they should be rendered so by rolling 
them between the fingers very slightly moist- 
ened with mucilage, before proceeding to 
silver, them. Another method is to shake 
them in a similar manner with a little gold or 
silver dust. 

When pills are to be covered with gelatin, 
each pill, being stuck on the point of a very 
thin wire four or five inches in length, is dipped 
into a solution of gelatin, so as to coat it com- 
pletely, .and the wire is then inserted into a 
pincushion, or a vessel containing fine ^and, 
and left until the gelatin is firm, which occurs 
in about a quarter of an hour ; the pins may 
then be easily removed by simply warming 
them, by placing the centre of each wire for a 
second or two in the flame of a spirit lamp or 
candle. ‘Sugar-coated pills ’ are prepared 
in nearly the same way, but substituting hot 
and highly concentrated syrup, to which a little 
gelatin has been added, for a simple solution 
of gelatin. « r 

M. Burden covers pills with collodion. Others 
have recommended for this purpose *a solu- 
tion of.gutta percha in either chloroform or 
bisulphide of carbon. The ready solubility in 
the .stomach of pills thus covered has, with 
justice, been questioned. Gelatin, or, still 
better, gelatin mixed with a little sugar, is 
unexceptionable in this respect j whilst it un- 
doubtedly excludes the taste of nauseous medi- 
cines more, effectually than any other {sub- 
stance. Mr, Parley employs a thin coating of, 
albumen to render pills tasteless. * ! 

As pill-masses are likely to get hard and 
brittle by keeping, an excellent plan is to keep 
the dry ingredients powered and mixed to- 
gether in well-corked bottles or jars, when a 
portion may at any time be beaten up with • 


| syrup, conserve, soap, &c. ; according to the 
l formula, and as wanted for use. The mixed 
ingredients in this state are technically known 
as ‘species 5 or ‘powder for 5 the respective 
pills. 

“It is generally said that pills should be 
taken on an empty stomach, and at a con- 
siderable distance from a meal ; but for our- 
selves, we think that it is nearly always better 
to take them during a meal ; first, because the 
stomach does not then find itself immediately 
under the influence of substances which, if 
not always dangerous, seldom fail to act more 
or less disagreeably ; secondly, because its 
absorbent action is more certain ; and, lastly, 
because they are then taken more easily/ 5 
(Trousseau and Reveil). The meal here re- 
ferred to should he a light one, from which 
acidulous and other substances likely to 
interfere with the action of the remedy 
should be excluded. The dose should also be 
increased. 


In the London Pharmacopoeia the singular 
number (‘ pilula 5 ) is now very properly em- 
ployed to express the names of the officinal 
pill-masses ; but in the other Pharmacopoeias 
the names are given in the plural form. As 
the latter is almost universally adopted in speak- 
ing of magistral formulae and nostrums, we 
have used it in all cases, for the sake of uni- 
formity and for ease of reference. See Bolus, 
Extract, Prescribing, and below. 

Pills, Abernethy's. See Abernethy Me- 
dicines (page 4). 

Pills of Acetate of Lead. Syn. Pilulje 
pltjmbi acetatis, L. Prep. 1. Acetate of 
lead, 20 grs.; powdered camphor, 15 grs. ; con- 
serve of roses, q, s. ; mix and divide into 12 
pills. 

2. (Radius.) Acetate of lead and powdered 
mallow or liquorice root, of each, £ dr. ; simple 
syrup, q. s. ; divide into 18 pills.— Do#?. 1 to 5 
daily, washed down with water soured with 
vinegar ; as a powerful astringent in hemor- 
rhages, diarrhcea, the night-sweats in phthisis. 
&e. . See Opiated Lead Pills. 

Pills of Acetate of Mercury. Syn. Pilule 
HYDRARGYRI ACETATIS, L. Prep. 1. Sub- 
acetate of mercury, 18 grs.; sugarof milk (or 
manna), 1 dr. ; mucilage, q. s. ; divide into 
24 pills, Pose. As an alterative, 1 daily ; 
as a sialogogue, 1 every 4 or 5 hours, or 
oftener ; in syphilis,-** &e. See Keyser 5 s 
Pills. 


v r- — w •o.vevawiox mm 

cury, camphor, and opium, of each, 30 grs. 
syrup of poppies to mix. Por 30 pills. „ Les 
apt to affect the stomach and bowels than th 
last. 

Pills of Acetate of Mor'phia. Syn. Pillow 
HOBPHUB ACETAtTS, L, P m . 1. Acetate C 
morphia, 2 grs. ; sugar of milk, 15 grs,; cor 
serve of roses, 20 grs. ; for 12 pills. Anodym 
sedative, and soporific*— Dose. One, as a 
qoired. M 

2* (Dr, A. T, Thomson.) Acetate of Sei 
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phia, 1 gr. ; powdered foxglove, 6 grs. ; pow* 
dered camphor, 10 grs. ; powdered gum arable, 
8 grs. ; syrup of tolu, q. s. ; to be divided into 
6 pills. Sedative and anfcispasmodic. — Dose, 
One, every 3 or 4 hours ; in phthisis, palpita- 
tions, spasms, &c. The hydrochlorate of mor- 
phia may be used instead of the acetate, with 
advantage. 

Pills of Ac'onite. Syn. Pilula aconiti, 
P. extracti A., L. Prep. (Dr. Turnbull). 
Alcoholic extract of aconite, 1 gr. ; liquorice 
powder, 12 grs. ; simple syrup, q. s. ; mix, and 
divide the mass into 6 pms.~-2>ose. One pill, 
every 3 or 4 hours j as a powerful anodyne 
and sedative in excessive action of the heart, 
acute rheumatism, gout, neuralgia, &c. The 
utmost care should be taken both in their 
preparation and administration. 

Pills, Alibert’s. See Aperient Pills. 

Pills of Al'oes. Syn. Pilula aloes Soco- 
trina (B.P.,) Pilule aloetica, Pilula 
aloes (Ph. E.), L. Prep. 1. (Ph, E.) Soco- 
trine aloes (in powder) and Castile soap, equal 
parts ; conserve of red roses, q. s. to form a 
pill-mass, 

2, (Ph. XL S.) Powdered aloes and Castile 
soap, equal parts, beat into a mass, and divided 
into 4-gr. pills. 

Ohs. « This pill may he also correctly 
made with the finer qualities of East Indian 
aloes, as the (true) Socotrine variety is very 
scarce ; and many, not without reason, prefer 
(pure) Barbadoes aloes.” (Ph. E.) The dose, 
as a laxative, is 5 to 10 grs. ; as a purgative, 12 
to 20 grs., or more. See Pills of Aloes with 
Soap. 

Pills of Aloes andAssafcetida. Syn. Piltjla 
ALOES ET ASSAFOETIDA (B. P.). Prep. SOCO- 
trine aloes, in powder, 1 ; assafoetida, 1 3 pow- 
dered hard soap, 1 ; confection of roses, 1 (| 
confection sufficient. — Squire ), Mix. Cathartic 
and anfcispasmodic, — Dose. 5 to 10 grs. 

Pills of Aloes (Compound). Syn. Pilula 

ALOETICA COMPOSITE, PlLTILA ALOES COM- 

posita (Ph. L,), Pilule a. composite (Ph. 
D.), L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Socotrine aloes 
(in powder), 1 oz. 3 extract of gentian, £ oz. 3 
oil of caraway, 40 drops; treacle, q. s.; the 
whole to be beaten together until they form a 
mass proper for making pills. 

2, (Ph. D.) Hepatic aloes (in powder), 2 
oz, ; extract of gentian and treacle, of each, 1 
oz.; oil of caraway, 4 & dr. ; as the last. 

Ohs. The above is a very valuable pur- 
gative in habitual costiveness and indigestion, 
in all cases in which the use of aloes is not con- 
tra-indicated. The dose is from 5 to 15 grs., 
or more. 

Pills of Aloes (Diluted). Syn, Pilule aloes 
biluta, L. Prep. 1. (Dr. Marshall Hall.) 
Barbadoes aloes, Castile soap, extract of liquor- 
ice, and treacle, equal pants 3 water, q. s. 3 
dissolve, with heat, strain, and evaporate to the 
consistence of a pill-mass. Resembles the 

PILULA ALOES CTO SAPONE— Ph. L. 

Pills of Aloes and Assafceti'da. Syn. Fibula 


ALOES ET ASSAFOETIDA (Ph. E.), L. Prep. 
(Ph. E.) Aloes (Socotrine or East Indian, 
powdered), assafoetida, and Castile soap, equal 
parts 3 beat them with conserve of red roses to 
a proper pill-mass. — Dose. 5 to 10 grs., once 
or twice daily, as a stomachic tonic and laxa- 
tive, in dyspepsia, flatulence, &c. 3 and 12 to 
20 grs., as a purgative in similar cases. It is 
extremely useful in eostiveness, with flatulency, 
occurring in hysterical and hypochondriacal 
subjects. The B. P. preparation is the same as 
this, except that hard soap is used instead of 
Castile soap. 

Pills of Aloes and G-in'ger. Syn. Pilula 
aloes et zingibebis, L. Prep. (Ph. D. 
1826.) Aloes, 1 oz. 3 Castile soap, £ oz.; 
ginger, 1 dr. 3 oil of peppermint, | dr. 3 beaten 
to a mass. A useful laxative in cold habits. 
— Dose. As the last. 

Pills of Aloes and Ipecac'uanha. Syn. Dr. 
BaILLIE’S LINKER PILLS; PiLULA ALOES ET 
ipecacuanha, L. Prep. (Dr. Baillie.) Pow- 
dered aloes, 30 grs. 3 powdered ginger (flnest), 
45 grs. 3 ipecacuanha, 12 grs. 3 syrup of orange 
peel, q. s. to mix. For 24 pills. — Dose. One, 
about an hour before dinner. 

Pills of Aloes and Tron. Syn. Pilula 
aloes et perri (Ph. E.), L. Prep. 1. (B. P.) 
Barbadoes aloes, 2 5 sulphate of iron, 1-| 3 com- 
pound powder of cinnamon, 3; confection of 
roses, 4 3 mix (6 of confection required. 
Squire). — Dose. 5 to 10 grs. 

2. (Ph. E.) Sulphate of iron, 3 parts; Bar- 
badoes aloes, 2 parts 3 aromatic powder, 6 parts 3 
conserve of red roses, 8 parts 3 powder the aloes 
and sulphate of iron separately, beat the whole 
to a mass, and divide this into 5-gr. pills. 
An excellent medicine in chlorosis, hysteria, 
and* atonic amenorrheea. — Dose. 1 to 3 pills 
daily. » 

Pills of Aloes and Mas'tic. -See Dinner 
Pills. 

Pills of Aloes and Mer'cury. Syn. Pilula 
ALOES CUM HYDEAEGYRO, L. See APERIENT 
Pills (8). 

Pills of Aloes and Myrrh. Syn . Rufus’s 

PILLS ; PlLULA ALOES CUM MYEEHA (Ph. L. & 

D.), Pilula Bufi or communes (Ph. L. 1720), 
P. ALOES et MYRE^A (B. P., Ph. E.), L, Prep. 
1. (Ph. L.) ’Socotrine or hepatic aloes (in 
powder, | oz. 3 saffron, myrrh (powdered), and 
soft soap (Ph. L.), of each, 2 drs. 3 treacle, q. s. 
fcd form a pill- mass. 

2. (Ph. D.) Hepatic aloes, 2 oz.; myrrh' 
l oz.; dried saffron, & oz.; all in fowder; 
treacle, 2£ oz. 

3. (Ph. E.) Aloes (Socotrine or East Indian), 

4 parts 3 myrrh, 2 parts ; saflron, 1 part; beat 
them to a pill-mass with conserve of red roses, 
q. s* * 

4. (Ph. L. 1836 and Ph* D. 1826). Aloes 
(in powder), 2 ozu ; saffron- and powdered 
myrrh, of each, 1 oz. ; syrup, q. s. to form a 

I pill-massi 

&. (B. P.) Socotrine aloes, 2; myrrh, 1; 

[ drieds&flron, confection of roses, 2| (3 are 
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and 


required.— %«W). Mix. Stimulant 

cathartic. Dose. 5 to 10 grs. 

Obs . . This compound is a most excellent 
stomachic purgative and emmenagogue, when 
there are no febrile symptoms present. It is 
said to have been employed ever since the 
time of Rhazes, and is still in extensive use. 
— Dose* 10 to 20 grs. 

Pills of Aloes agtd Rhu'barb. Syn. Pilule 
ALOES ET BHEI, P. E. CUM EEEO, L. Prep. 
Powdered Socotrine or hepatic aloes, pow- 
dered rhubard, and soft soap (Ph. L.), of each, 
» dr. ,* oil of chamomile, 10 drops ; for 30 pills! 
-—Dose. 1 to 5, either as a stomach tonic or 
laxative ; especially in dyspepsia, with loss of 
appetite. 

Pills of Aloes and Rose-juice. Syn. Pilule 

ALOES EOSALE, L. * PlLXJLES ANGELIQUES, 
Gealns EE SANTIS, Pr. Prep. Take aloes and 
rose juice, of each, 4 oz. j juice of borage and 
chicory, of each, 2 oz.; dissolve with heat, 
evaporate to an extract ; add, of rhubarb, 2 drs, ; 
agaric, 1 dr/; and divide the mass into 1 £ -gr. 
puls.' Dose. 4 to 12, as a purge. 

Pills of Aloes with Soap. Syn. Piltjla 
aloes cum SAPONE (Ph. L.J, L. Prep. (Ph. 
Ii.) Powdered extract of Barbadoes aloes, soft 
soap, and extract of liquorice, equal parts; 
treacle, q, s. to form a pill-mass. — Dose. 10 to 
20 grs. ; in the usual cases in which aloes is 
administered. It is more readily soluble in 
the juices of the prkme vim, and is milder than 
most of the aloetic pills without soap. See 
Pills op Aloes (Diluted). 
t Alterative, Syn. Pilule altbbantes, 

D. See Calomel, Meecueial, *and Plum- 
mets Pills, &q. 

Pills of Arum. Syn. Pilule aluminis, 

P. A, composite L. Prep. 1. (August) 
Alum/'SO grs.; benzoic acid, 6 grs.; powdered 
gum and wffite sugar, of each, 10 grs.; water 
q- s. to fo nn a mass. Por.36 pills. In 
phthisis and atonic mucous discharges. The 
whde to be taken in the course of 2 or 3 days. 

Catechu, Idr.; alum, £ dr. • 
opium, 10 grs. ; syrup of red roses, q. s. ; divide 
into 5-gr. pills. Dose. 1 to 3; in chronic 
diarrhoea and. leueorrhcea, 

3. (Radius.) Alum and cgtechu, equal parts • 
extract of gentian, q. s. to miaT* divide into 2 
or 3-gr. pills. Dose. 2 to 4, every four hours - 

“ *"**** 

v^5T Anu ?. 01li ' acnin - S U n - as- 

ItONUti, L. Prep. 1. _ Gum aiamcmiacuuj. 

„ „ 1 P owtl sugar, i^r. ; conserve of hips, 
tioii 1U ° M C ° U§hs and afcc- 

t /u (Compound.) a. (Amalie.) Ammoniacum, 
l ll'A “f ‘ c,E ? aI P'H, IS grs.; powdered squills, 

T “' 81 “P‘e syrup, q, s. For 16 pills 
In asthmatie coughs, with deranged action of 

I Jw~r?T 2 0r 3 a 5“ 

^r Coo J e ‘ 7 ^ ,, Ammoniacnm and saga- 

IWiSSS' ^ A 


menstruation, and m the chronic diarrhoea' of 
hysterical subjects. 

Pills of Ammo /, niatedCop / per. Sun . Pilule 

OUPEI AMMONIATX (Ph. E.), P. C. AMMOJTIU- 
EETI, L. Prep. (Ph. E.) Ammoniated copper 
(m fine powder), 1 part ; bread-crumb, 6 parts ; 
solution of carbonate of ammonia, q. s. to 
make a mass, which is to be divided so that 
each pill may contain £ gr. of ammoniated 
copper. In epilepsy, and in some other spas- 
modic diseases. — Dose. 1 pill, night and morn- 
m §\ gradually increased to 5 or 6. 

Pills of Ammoniated Tron. Syn . Pilule 
PEEEI AMMOtflATI, P. P. AMMCXVIO-CHLOEILI 

L. Prep. 1. (Dr. Copland.) Ammoniated 
iron, 1 dr. ; aloes and ^extract of gentian of 
each, £ dr. ; for 30 pills. In scrofula, chlorosis 
amenorrhoea, &c. * 

2. (Radius.) Ammoniated iron and gal- 
banum, of each, I dr. ; assafoetida, 2 drs * 
castor, 20 grs.; tincture of valerian, q. s’ 
f or 3-gr. pills. — Dose. 2 pills, night and morn- 
ing ; iu atonic nervious disorders, epilepsy &c 
Pills of Ammo"nio-cit / rate of Ir'on. Sun 
Pilule peeei amm oni o - cite atis , L. Prep 
(Beral.) Ammonio-citrate of iron, 1 dr. ; white 
sugar, 3 drs. ; mucilage, q. s. to mix. Por 3-er 

beateTonic^* 1 t0 ^ ° r m ° re J aS a mild cha ^y- 
Pflls, Analep'tic. See James’s Pilta &c. 

Pills, Anderson’s Scot’s. Various formula) 
for these pills are extant, the products of 
which differ widely from the genuine article. 
vr. ^aris, some years since, declared that thev 
consisted of Barbadoes aloes, jalap, and oil of 
aniseed. “A careful examination of the pro- 
prietary article, with other facts that have 
come to our knowledge, leads us to believe that 
the first of the following formulae is the one 
now employed in the preparation of the 
Grana Angelica/ or ‘ Anderson’s True Scot’s 
Pills, of the present day.” (Cooley.) 
i . F re i* Brom Barbadoes] aloes, 7 lbs - 
jalap (m fine powder), 2* lbs.; treacle, £ lb.; 

rSA°!u m f ted t0 s ether the heat of 
a water bath, and, when partly cold, aromatised 
by stimng m of oil of aniseed, 1 oz. The mass 
divided into about 3£-gr. pills, of which 26 
oi 27 are placed m each Is.* l£d, box. A 

ormore^ USefui a P erieut *-"-Do5^ 5 to 15 grs„ 

2. (Originalformula.) Socotrine aloes, I oz. * 
best myrrh, £ oz.; saffrqp, 1 dr. ; separately 

tS -TP *2* them > an earthen 
7^ a rooonfu! each of water and 

tb ? bcat Of a slow fire, and 
Kirm the mass into « common-sized pills.” 

cCiTtZl^ or;ginal document ^ tlia , 
^ 0108617 


I« o b « (in powder), 3 ft 
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eynth and gamboge (both in fine powder), 

2 oz. ; oil of aniseed, 1 oz.; beat to a mass with 
water, q. s., and divide it ito 3-gr. pills. Less 
active than the last, bnt more so than the 
4 True Scot's Pills/ 

Pills, An'odyne. Syn. PiLULiE anod^m, 
L. Prep. 1, (Hosp. F.) Opinm (in powder), 

6 grs. ; camphor, 15 grs conserve of roses, 
q. s. ; divide into 12 pills.— Pose. 1 to 3, as 
required. 

2. (A. T. Thomson.) Calomel, potassio-tar- 
trate of antimony, and opium, equal parts; 
syrup of saffron, q, s. ; divided in 3£-gr. pills. 
In acute rheumatism and neurfilgia, — Dose. 

1 pill, at bedtime. 

Pills, AntiMIlous. All the ordinary aperient 
and stomachic pills may he classed under this 
head. See the names of their proprietors or 
reputed inventors, or those of their leading 
ingredients. 

Pills, Antichlorot'ic. Syn. Piluxje anti- 
CHLOBITICA3, L. Prep. 1. (Radius.) Aloes 
and carbonate of iron; of each, £ dr. ; gum am- 
moniacum, 1 dr. ; extract of taraxacum, q. s. 
For 3-gr, pills. — Dose. 2 to 6, night and morn- 
ing ; in chlorosis, amenorrhoea, &c. 

2. (Trousseau & Reveil.) Porphyrised iron 
filings, 1 dr. ; extract of wormwood, q, s. For 
36 pills. — Dose. 3 or 4 ; as the last. 

Pills, Antimo"nial (Compound). Syn. Piltj- 

LiE ANTIMONIALIS COMPOSITJE, P. ANTIMONII 
CO., L. Prep. I. Antimonial powder, £ dr. ; 
calomel, camphor, and powdered opium, of 
each, 6 grs. ; conserve of roses, q. s. ; divide 
into 4-gr. pills. — Dose . 2, at night ; in acute 
rheumatism, neuralgia, chronic coughs, &c. 

2. (St. B. Hosp.) Tartar emetic, 1 gr.; 
guaiacum and pill of aloes and myrrh, of each, 
£ dr. ; treacle, to mix. For 16 pills. As the 
last. 

Pills, Antispasmod'ic. Syn. Pilule axti- 
SPASMODIC2E, L. Prep. (Dr. A. T. Thomson.) 
Opium, 1 gr. ; Russian castor, 13 grs. ; pow- 
dered digitalis, 2 grs.; syrup, to mix; divide 
into 4 pills. — Dose. 1 or 2, two or three times 
a day; in spasmodic asthma, difficulty of 
breathing, &c. Several other formula) for 
antispasmodic pills will be found both above 
and below. 

2. (Trousseau & Reveil,) Musk, 15 grs.; 
extract of valerian, £ dr,; liquorice powder, 
q. s. For 20 pills. — Dose. 1 every two hours, 
until there is a marled improvement in the 
symptoms; in pneumonia, accompanied by 
delirium, especially in drunkards; in spasms 
of the uterus, and in various other spasmodic 
affections. 

Pills, Ape"rient. Syn. Pilule apebibntes, 
L. Prep. 1. Hepatic aloes, 2 drs. ; rhubarb 
and Castile soap, of each, 1 dr. ; scammony, 
£ dr. ; (all in powder ;) essential oil (at will), 1(? 
or 12 drops; beaten to a smooth mass, and 
divided into pills, 

2. Compound extract of colocynth (Ph. L. 
1836), 1£ dr, ; extract of gentian, £ dr, ; pow- 
dered ipecacuanha, 2G grs. ; oil of cloves, cara- 


way, or cassia, a few drops. In dyspepsia, 
loss of appetite, &c. 

3. (Ahernethy's.) See page 4. 

4. (Alibert’s.) From calomel, resin of jalap, 
and Castile soap, of each, 1 dr. ; oil of orange 
peel or citron, 6 or 8 drops. For 60 pills. As 
an occasional mild purgative, especially in 
bilious habits and worms. 

5. (Sir B. Brodie.) Compound extract of 
colocynth and Inercurial pill, of each, £ dr. ; 
scammony and Castile soap, of each, 15 grs. ; 
oil of caraway, 6 or 7 drops. For 24 pills. 
As the last. 

6. (W. Coofey.) Aloes, 1£ dr. ; jalap and 
Castile soap, of each, 1 dr. ; rhubarb and car- 
damoms, of each, £ dr. ; (all in powder;) oil 
of juniper, 12 drops. For 3-gr. pills. A useful 
mild aperient, for either frequent or occasional 
use. 

7. (Dr. Copland.) Compound extract of 
colocynth (Ph. L. 1836), 40 grs. ; extract of 
henbane, 30 grs,; Castile soap, 12 grs; ipeca- 
cuana, 6 or 7 grs. For two dozen pills. — 
Dose. 2, on retiring to rest. As an aperient 
in nervous affections and irritable habits. 

8. (Harvey.) Mercurial pill and powdered 
aloes, of each, £ dr. ; ginger, 20 grs. For 24 
pills. In constipation, attended with a defi- 
ciency of bile. 

9. (Dr. Neligan.) Compound colocynth pill 
and soap of jalap, equal parts; either with or 
without a few drops of some aromatic essential 
oil. For 4 or 5-gr. pills. As an aperient for 
general use. 

10. (Sir Scudamore.) Compound extract 
of colocynth, 40 grs. ; extract of rhubarb, £ dr. ; 
scammony and soap, of each, 12 grs. ; oil of 
caraway, 5 or 6 drops. For 20 or 24 pills. 

IK (Stahl's ; PmrLj: apeeientes Stahlii, 
— Ph. Hannov.) Powdered aloes, 1 oz. ^com- 
pound extract of colocynth, £ oz. ; Iron filings, 
2 drs. ; mucilage, q. s. In amenorrhoea, low 
habits, and worms. 

12. (Vance.) Compound extract of colo- 
cynth, 80 grs. ; extract of rhubarb, 12 grs. ; 
Castile soap, 6 or 8 grs. ; oil of cinnamon, 4 or 
5 drops. 

Ohs. The products of the above formulae 
may be divided into* pills of any size deemed 
most agreeable *to the patient, and they may 
be aromatised by the addition of any essential 
oil at will. The dose varies, according to cir- 
cu&stances, from 5 to 10 or 12 grs., or more. 
Those containing aloes or mercurials are best 
taken at bedtime. For other formulae, see the 
various officinal and other pills containing 
aloes, colocynth, gamboge, rhubarb, scammony; 
&c. 

Pills, Aromatic. Syn. Pm mm abqhatio b, 
L. Prep. (Ph. L. 1746*) Compdundpowder 
of aloes, 3 oz. ; balsam of Peru, £ oz.; syrup of 
orange peel, q. s. Aperient, sudorific, and ner- 
vine, — Dose. 10 to 20 grs. 
i Pills of Arse"niate of lion, 8m. Pi m&m 
: PBBRI ABSENIATIS, hi (Biett.) A?-, 

; sewte of iron, 8 grs.; Extract of hops, 2 drs.; 
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powdered mallow-root, l drj syrup, q. s. For 
48 pills. — Dose. 1 to 2, daily ; in cancerous, 
scrofulous, and herpetic affections. See Ab- 
senical Pills. 

Pills of Arseniate of So'da, Syn. Pilula 
soda arseniatis, L. Dreg. (Erasmus Wil- 
son.) Arseniate of soda, 2 grs, ; distilled water, 
the smallest possible quantity to dissolve it ; 
powdered gum guaiacum, i dr. ; oxysulphuret 
of antimony, 20 grs. ; mucilage, q. s. For 24 
pills. — Dose. 1 pill, as the last ; in herpes, &c. 
See Arsenical Pills. 

Pills, Arsenical. Syn. Asiatic pills, Cab- 
natic p., East Indian p., Tanjobe p.; Pi- 
LtTLSS ABSENICI, P. ABSENICALIS, P. ASIATICS, 
P. ACIDI ABSENIOSI, L. Dreg. (P. Cod.) Ar- 
sonious acid, 1 gr. ; black pepper (in fine pow- 
der), 12 grs.; rub them together for some 
(considerable) time in an iron mortar, then 
add, of powdered gum, 2 grs. ; water, q. s. to 
make a mass ; which is to he accurately di- 
vided into 12 pills. Each pill contains ^ gr. 
of white arsenic. 

Ohs. This compound is commonly employed 
in the ^ East Indies in syphilis, elephantiasis, 
intermittents, the bites of venomous snakes, 
&c.; and as a preventive to hydrophobia. 
Til© common practice in England is to employ 
10 grs. of pepper to 1 gr. of arsenious acid, and 
to divide the mass into 16 instead of 12 pills. 
The dose is one or two pills daily, taken after 
a meal. The nse of all compounds containing 
arsenic demands great caution. 

Pills, Arsenical (Opiated), Syn. Pilula 
absenici CUM opio, L, Dreg. /A. T. Thom- 
son.) Arsenious acid, 2 grs. ; powdered opium, 

8 grs. ; Castile soap, 20 grs.; simple syrup, q. s. 
For 24 pills. — Dose . As the last; in inter- 
mittents, herpes, lepra, psoriasis, periodical 
headaches, neuralgia, &c. See above. 

Pills, Asiatic, See Absenical Pills. 

Pills of Assafoat'Ida. Syn.. Pilula assa- 
BCETLDJE (Ph. E. & U, s.), L. Dreg. 1. (Ph. 
E.) Assafostida, galbanum, and myrrh, of 
each 8 parts ; conserve of red roses, 4 parts, 
or q. s. ; mix, and heat them to a proper pill- 


2. (Ph, IT. S.) Assafoetida, !§■ oz. ; Castile 

soap, £ oz.; water, q.s.; divide into 240 pills. 

Ohs. The above (particularly the last) are 

stimulant and antlspasmodic. — Dose. 5 to 10 

^rs„ twice or thrice daily; in hysterical affec 

* tions, &c. See below. * 

Pills of Assafoetida (Compound). Syn. Pi- 

LULiE ASSAFOETIDA COMPOSITE (B. P„ Ph, D.) 

Prep. 1. (Ph. D.) Assafostida, 2 oz.; gai- 

btxatm, ayrrli.and treacle, of each, 1 oz. ; mix 

m a capsule, by the heat of steam or a water 

hath, and stir until it becomes a uniform mass. 

--Dose, As the last. The B. P. directs 

the quantify of galbanum to be double the 

ahoy©. 

*■ 0*osp. r.) Assafoetida, 1 dr.j soft soap 

* , 2 * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 20 £ rs ‘* ipecacuanha and squills, of 

each (m powder), 12 grs.; syrup, q. s.—Dose. 

^ to W grs.; m chronic asthmas, coughs, Ac. 


Pills of Assafoetida with I'ron. Syn. Pilula 
assaecetida cum pebbo, L. Dreg. (W. 
Cooley.) Assafoetida, 1 dr. ; extract of chamo- 
mile, | dr. ,* mix with a slight heat; add, of 
dried protosulphate of iron, 15 grs. ; oil of ca-je- 
put,J.O drops; and divide into 36 pills. In 
hypochondriasis, hysteria, amenorrhcea, chlo- 
rosis, &c., after an aperient. 

Pills, Asthma. Syn. Pilula antasthma- 
tica, L. Drey. 1. (Expectorant.) From 
compound squill pill, 20 grs. ; calomel, 5 grs. ; 
powdered opium, 3 grs. ; made into 6 pills. — ^ 
Dose. 1 or 2, at bedtime. Expectorant, and 
sometimes laxative. 

2. (Tonic.) From compound iron pill, 2 drs, ; 
extract of gentian, 1 dr. ; mix, and divide into 
60 pills. — Dose. 2, night and morning, with 
an occasional dose of laxative medicine. 

Pills, Astringent. Syn. Pilula astbin- 
gentes, L. See Pjlls op Acetate op Lead, 
Alum, Gallic Acid, Nitrate op Silyeb, 
Sulphate op Ibon, Tannin, &c. 

Pills, Bacher’s Ton'ic. Syn. Pilula tonica 
Bachebi, L. Dreg. 1. (Dr. Paris.) Extract 
of black hellebore and powdered myrrh, of each, 

1 oz. ; powdered blessed thistle, 3 drs. ; mix,* 
and divide into 1-dr. pills.— Dose. 2 to 6, three 
times a day. 

2. (P. Cod.) Alkaline extract of hellebore 
and extract of myrrh, of each, 2 drs. ; pow- 
dered blessed thistle, 1 dr. For 4-gr. pills, 
—Dose. 1 or 2, as the last. An alterative tonic, 
hydragogue, and emmenagogue ; in debility, 
dropsy, amenorrhcea, &c. A favourite remedy 
in some parts of Europe. 

Pills, Dr. Baillie's. Dreg. (Cooley.) Aqueous 
extract of aloes and compound extract of colo- 
cynth, of each, 3 drs.; Castile soap, 1 dr.; oil 
of cloves, 15 drops. For 4-gr. pills. A good 
occasional aperient.— Dose. 1 to 3, at bedtime, 
or early in the morning. See Dinneb Pills 
Pills, Barbarossa’s. These are supposed to 
have been the first mercurial preparation em 
ployed in medicine. They consisted of quick- 
silver, rhubarb, musk, and amber. 

Pills, Bev. D. Barclay's. Dreg. (Cooley.) 
Resinous extract of jalap, 1 dr,; almond or 
Castile soap, 1| dr. ; extract of eolocynth, 2 drs. 
(or powdered eolocynth, 3 drs.); gum guaiacum, 

3 drs.; potassio-tartrate of antimony, 10 grs.- 
oil of juniper, 8 or 10 drops; oils of caraway 
and rosemary, of each, 4 drops; make a mass 
with syrup of buckthorn (the smallest possible 
quantity), and divide into 4-gr. pills. A dia- 
phoretic aperient.— Dose. 1 to 3, at bedtime. 

nils Dr. Baron's. Dreg. From compound 
rhnbarb pill, 30 grs,; compound extract of colo- 
qynth, 20 grs.; powdered ipecacuanha, 8 grs. 
lor 3-gr. pills. An excellent stomachic ape- 
, nent .—Dose. 1 to 3 pills, at bedtime; in dys- 
pepsia, loss of appetite, &c, i 

Pills, Barthes s. Dreg. Froin myrrh, 1 dr * ; 

mmkf camphor, 12 grs*; 

balsam of Peru, q.s. to form a mass. For 3|. 
gr. pills.— Dose. 2, thrice daily; in hysteria, 
amenorrhcea, cjbfaqfrfa ~ } J 
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Pills, Bath Digestive. Prep. (Cooley.) Rhu- 
barb, 2 oz. ; ipecacuanha and Castile soap, of 
each, ^ oz. ; capsicum, ginger, and gamboge, of 
each, | oz.; (all in powder;) syrup of buck- 
thorn, q.s. For 4-gr. pills. — Dose. 1, as a din- 
ner pill; 2 or 3 as an aperient. 

Pills of Bebeerine. Syn. Pilule bebeer- 
ine, L. Drey). Prom sulphate of bebeerine, § 
dr.; aromatic confection, q. s. ; oil of cajeput, 

5 or 6 drops. For 18 pills. — Dose. 1 to 3, 
every four hours; as an antiperiodic, instead 
of bark or quinine. 

Pills, Be'chic. Pilule beckice, L. Prep. 
(Trousseau and Reveil.) Extractfof digitalis, 
15 grs. ; white oxide of antimony, 30 grs. ; ex- 
tract of liquorice, 40 grs. ; mix carefully, and 
divide into 40 pills. Expectorant and seda- 
tive. — Dose. 2 to 12, or more; in cases of irri- 
tating coughs, catarrh of the pulmonary capil- 
laries or bronchia, &c. See Cough Pills. 

Pills, Beddoe’s. Prep. From dried (efflo- 
resced) carbonate of soda, 1 dr. ; soap, dr. ; 
oil of juniper, 12 drops ; syrup of ginger, q. s. ; 
divide into 30 pills. In gravel, stone, &c. 
— Dose. 2 to 5. 

Pills of Belladonna (Compound). Syn. Pilu- 
le BELLADONNE COMPOSITE, L. Prep. 1. 
(Ainslie.) Extract of belladonna, mercurial 
pill, and powdered ipecacuanha, equal parts. 
For 3*gr. pills. — Dose. 1, night and morning, 
in cancerous and glandular affections. 

2. (Debreyne.) Camphor and assafoetida, of 
each, 1 dr. ; extract of belladonna, 20 grs. ; ex- 
tract of opium, 5 grs. ; syrup, q. s. For 48 
pills. — Dose . 1 pill, gradually increased to 6, 
daily. In hysteria, amenorrhoea, &c. 

Pills, Belloste's. See Mercurial Pills. 

Pills, Bennet’s. See Fuller's Pills. 

Pills of Bicblo' / ride of Mercuryf. Pills of 
corrosive sublimate. 

Pills of Bichlo"ride of Platinum. Syn. 
Pilule platini bichloridi, L. Prep. (Dr. 
Hoefer.) Bichloride of platinum, grs. ; ex- 
tract of guaiacum, 1 dr. ; liquorice powder, q, s. 
For 24 pills. — Dose. 1 pill, twice or thrice 
daily; as an alterative, in syphilis, &c. 

Pills, Bicker's. Prep. From rust (carbonate) 
of iron, 2 drs. ; aloes, myrrh, and sulphur, of 
each, 1 dr. ; ox-gall, q. s. to mix. For 4-gr. 
pills. — Dose . 1 to 6, morning and evening ; in 
debility, chlorosis, &e. 

Pills of Bit'tersweet. Syn. Pilule dul- 
c am are, L. Prep, t* (Radius.) Extract of 
bittersweet (dulcamara), 1 dr. ; crude antimony 
and bittersweet (in powder), of each, \ dr. 
For S-gr. pills.-— Dose. 6 to 12, twice qr thrice 
a day; in obstinate skin diseases. 

Pills, Bland's. Syn. Pilule antichloro- 
tice, It. Prep. (Trousseau and Reveil.) Sul- 
phate of protoxide of iron, 2 parts; reduce ifc^ 
to powder, and dry it in a stove at 104° Fahr.; 
add to this dry carbonate of potassa, 2 parts; 
honey, 1 part; and form the mass into 50 
jails. Tonic and emmenagogue. — Dose. 1 to 
IQ, daily; in debility, chlorosis, &c. 

See Mercurial Pills, 


Pills, Bontius's. Syn. Pilule hydrogoge* 
P. h. Bontii, L. Prep . (B. Cod.) Soeotrine 
aloes, gamboge, and gum ammoniacum; of each, 
1 dr. ; white- wine vinegar, 6 drs. ; dissolve by 
heat, at twice, press out the liquor, evaporate 
to a pilular consistence, and divide into 4-gr. 
pills.— -Dose. 1 to 3; as a strong cathartic, in 
dropsy. 

Pills, Brigg’s Gout and Rheumatic. This 
nostrum closely Resembles in appearance, odour, 
and properties, the Plummer's pill of the 
Pharmacopoeia; the two are probably iden- 
tical. (Cooley.) 

Pill of Bro'mide of I'ron. Syn. Pilule 
perri bromibi, L. Prep. (Magendie.) Bro- 
mide of iron and powdered gum arable, of each, 
12 grs.; conserve of roses, 20 grs.; mix, and 
divide into 20 pills. They should be kept in 
a dry, corked phial. Tonic and alterative. — 
Dose. 1 to 2, night and morning ; in debility, 
especially that of scrofulous habits, in chlo- 
rosis, &c. 

Pills of Eru'cine, Syn. Pilule brucie, 
L. Prep. (Magendie.) Brucine, 12 grs. ; con- 
fection of roses, £ dr.; carefully mixed and 
divided into 24 pills, which are recommended 
to be silvered. The quantity of the confection 
may he advantageously doubled, — Dose. 1 pill, 
night and morning ; in the same affections as 
those for which strychnine is administered. 
The acetate, hydrochlorate, or sulphate of bru- 
cine may be substituted for the alkaloid in the 
above formula, in a slightly larger quantity. 

Pills of CaFomel. Syn. Pilule calqmela- 
NOS, P. E CALPMELANE, P» HYDRABGYRI SUB- 
CIILORIDI, P. H. CLORLDlf, P. H. C. , MITB 
(Ph. IT. S.), L. Prep. 1. Calomel, 4 drs.; 
powdered gum arabic, 1 dr. ; simple syrup, q.s.; 
mix, mnd divide into 240 pills. Each pill con- 
tains 1 gr. of calomel. A convenient foftn of 
exhibiting this drug when uncomMned with 
other remedies.-r-i)os£. 1 to 5 pills, according 
to the indication, 

_ 2. (U. C. Hosp.) Calomel, 2 drs, ; rhubarb, 
1& dr.; confection of senna, q. s. For 4 dozen 
pills. An excellent alterative aperient, espe- 
cially in hepatic affections. 

Pills of Calomel (Compound). Syn. Plum- 
mer's pills. Red Pilula hydrargyri 

SUBCHLOREDI COMPOSITA, PlLULE CALOME- 
LAJSTOS COMPOSITE (Pll. E. & D.), PlLULE 
Plummeei, Pilula hydrargyri chloridi 
COMPOSITA (Ph. L.), Prep. I. (Ph. L.}, L t 
Chloride of mercury (calomel) and oxysulphide 
of antimony, of each, 2$rs.; rub them together, 
add of guaiacum (in powder) and treacle, of 
each, 4 drs., and form the whole into a pill- 
mass. 

2. (Ph, E.) Calomel and golden sulphide of 
antimony, of each, 1 part ; guaiacmffpn powder) 
and treacle, of each, 2 parts; beat the 
whole to a pill-mass, and divide it into 6-gr. 
pills. 

8. (Ph. D.) Calomel and precipitated sul- 
phide of antimony, of each I dr. ; triturate 
them together* i&ek add, of guaiacum resin (in 
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powder), 2 drs. ; castor oil, I fl. dr. ; and beat Pills of Cap'sicum. Syn. Cayenne pepper 
the whole to a uniform mass. pills ; Pilule capsici, L. Prep. 1. (Guy’s 

4. (B. P.) Calomel, 1 ; sulphurated autimony, Hosp.) Capsicum, 1 part; rhubarb, 2 parts; 
1 ; guaiac resin (in powder), 2 ; castor oil, 1 ; (both in powder ,*) treacle, q. s. ; mix, and 
mix. — Dose. 5 to 10 grs. divide into 3i-gr. pills. — Dose. 1 to 3, an hour 

Qls . An excellent alterative pill ; very use- before dinner ; to create an appetite and pro- 
fnl in lepra, in secondary syphilis affecting the mote digestion. 

skin, and in various other chronic cutaneous 2. (Radius.) Powdered capsicum, 20 grs. • 
diseases ; also in dyspepsia and liver com- extract of gentian, 1 dr. ; powdered gentian, 
plaints. — Dose. 3 to 10 grs., nignt and morning, q. s. to form a mass. For 60 pills. — Dose. 2 
Pills of Calomel and Opium. Syn. Pilule to 4 pills, thrice daily ; in chronic dyspepsia, 
cjaxomelanos et OPH (Ph. E.), L. Prey, especially in the loss of tone of the stomach 
(Pli. E.) Calomel, 3 parts; opium, 1 part; arising froin intemperance, 
conserve of red roses, q. s. ; divide the mass so Pills of Carbonate of Ibon. Syn. Yallet’s 

that each pill may contain 2 grs. of calomel, pills ; Pilttlie perri carbonatis (Ph. E.), 
— Dose. 1 or 2 pills, in rheumatism, facial L. Prep. (B. P., Ph. E.) Saccharated car- 
neuralgia, and various inflammatory affections, bonate of iron, 4 parts; conserve of red roses. 
They offer a convenient form for gradually in- 1 part ; mix, and divide the mass into 5-gr. 
troducing mercury into the system, and, if pills. — Dose. 1 to 3, or more ; as a mild chaly- 
continued, induce salivation. beate and antichlorotic. 5 to 20 grs., B. P. 

Pills of Camphor, Syn . PiLUL/E cam- For another formula, see Blaul’s Pills 
PHOR^J, P. CAMPHORAT®, L. Prep. Camphor {above). 

and sugar, of each (in powder), 2 parts ; Pills, Catarrh/. Syn. Pilule anticatar- 
conserve of hips, 1 part. For 3-gr. pills, rhales, L. Prep. 1. (Trousseau and Reveil.) 
Anapbrodisiac, sedative, diaphoretic, and Turpentine, 4 drs. ; ammoniacum, 1 dr. ; bal- 
nervine. — Dose. 1 to 5, twice or thrice a day. sam of tolu, £ dr. ; aqueous extract of opium, 
Pills of Camphor (Compound). Syn. Pilule 6 grs. ; liquorice powder, q. s. ; mix, and divide 
CAMPHOR2E COMPOSITE, P. CAMPHORAT 2 E c,, into 80 pills. — Dose. 5 or 6 daily ; in chronic 
3E*. Prep. 1. (Dupuytren.) Camphor, 24 grs. ; catarrh of the bronchi and bladder, 
pure musk, 8 grs. ; opium, 2 grs. ; syrup, q. 2. (Trousseau & Reveil.) Alcoholic extract 
s, ; divide into 12 pills.— Dose. 1 to 4, three or of aconite, 30 grs. ; sulphuret of calcium, 16 
four times daily ; in putrescent sores, hospital grs.; powdered sugar, q. s. For 24 pills. — 
gangrene, &c. Dose. 1 pill, three or four times daily; in 

2. (Fr. Hosp.) Gum ammoniacum, 40 grs.; chronic pulmonary catarrh. 

camphor, 30 grs. ; musk, 10 grs. ; opium, 5 Pills, Cathar'tic. Syn. Piltjl2E catharti- 
grs.; tincture of valerian, q. s.; divide into cm> L. Prep. 1. (Dr. Collier.) Calomel, 10 
4«gr. pills, — Dose. 2 to 6 pills daily; in nervous grs.; powdered jalap and prepared chalk, of 
and hysterical affections, &c. each, £ dr. ; oil of caraway, 10 drops ; syrup 

3. ^(Ricord.) Camphor and lactucaritfui (or of buckthorn, to mix ; divide into 5-gr. pills, 
extract of- lettuce), equal parts ; divide into — Dose. 1 to 4. 

4*gr* pills.— Dose. 3 to 6 pills daily; as an ana- 2. (Dr. A. T. Thomson.) Scammony, 4 grs. ; 
phrodisiae. * extract of taraxacum, 16 grs* ; divide into 6 

4. (tb C, Hosp.) Camphor, 20 grs. ; assa- pills. — Dose. 3 pills, twice daily ; in hypo- 

fcetida, 1 dr.; extract of valerian, 2 drs. For chondriasis and chronic inflammation of the 
SO pills. As No. 2. liver. 

Pills of Canthariides. Syn. Pilulb can- 3. (A. T. Thomson.) Calomel, 15 grs. ; pow- 
tharidis, P. c. composite, L. Prep. 1. dered jalap, 45 grs. ; mucilage, q. s. to mix. 
Cantharides (in very fine powder), 8 grs. ; ex- For 18 pills. — Dose. 1 to 3, at night, to empty 
tract of gentian, £ dr. ; liquorice powder, 10 the bowels, in bilious affections. Other for- 
grs. For 12 pills. — Dose. 1 to 4 daily ; as a mul© for cathartic pills will he found both 
diuretic, emmenagogue, &c. above and below . 

2. (Ellis.) Cantharides (in very fine ppw- Pills, Cathartic (Compound). Syn. Pilule 
der), 18 grs, ; opium . and camphor, 36 grs. ; cathartics composite, L. Prep. (Ph. XT. S.) 
mix, and divide into 36 pills.— Dose. 1 pill, at Compound extract of colocynth, 4 drs. ; pow- 
bedtime ; as an aphrodisiac, in parties labour- dered extract of jalap and calomel, of each* 
lag under general debility. They should be 3 drs.; .powdered gamboge, 40 grs.; water* q, 
used with extreme caution, and but seldom. s.; mix, and divide into 180 pills. An excel- 
PHls of Caoutchouc. Syn. Pilule OTMMI lent purgative, especially in bilious affections, 
ELASTicr, 3^. Prep. (Bouis.) India rubber, dyspepsia, &e.~Dose. 1 to 3 pills, 
cut into small squares or spheres, then moist- k Pills, Chamberlain’s Restorative. A nostrum 
ened with syrup of tolu, and, lastly, shaken in composed of cinnabar and milk of sulphur, 
a box with a mixture of powdered gum and equal parts; beaten up with conserve of hips, 
sugar. In phthisis.— Dose. 1 pill,’ three or Pills of Cham'omile. Syn. Pilule anthe- 
four times * a day. They pass through the midis, P. elorlm ohajoemeli, L. Prep. 
prim© via unaltered, and may therefore fairly Extract of gentian, 1 dr.; powdered aloes, £ 
m presumed to bo inert, dr. ; powdered thubarb, 20 grs.; oil of cha- 
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momile, 10 drops. A tonic and stomachic 
aperient, — Dose. 5 to 15 grs. This forms the 
f chamomile pills 9 of the shops. They should 
he kept in a corked phial. See below . 

Pills of Chamomile (Compound), Syn. Pilxj- 
L® ANTHEMIDIS COMPOSIT®, L. Prep. 1, 
(Ainslie.) Extract of chamomile, 1 dr. ; assa- 
foetida, dr. ; powdered rhubarb, 20 grs. ; di- 
vided into 30 or, better, 36 pills, — Dose . 1, as 
a dinner pill ; or 2 to 3, twice a day, in flatulent 
dyspepsia. 

2. (Beasley.) Aqueous extract of aloes, 12 
grs.; extract of chamomile, 36 grs.; oil of 
chamomile, 3 drops. For 12 pills. — Dose. 2, 
at night, or twice t a day ; in dyspepsia, loss of 
appetite, &c. See Norton's Pills. 

Pills, Chapman's. Prep. Mastic, 12 grs. ; 
aloes, 16 grs. ; rhubarb, 24 grs. For 12 pills. 
An excellent stomachic aperient. — Dose. 2 
to 4. 

Pills of Chiray'ta. Syn. Dr. Beece’s pills ; 
Pixel® chirayt®, L. Prep. From chirayta, 
2 drs. ; dried carbonate of soda, 2Q grs. ; pow- 
dered ginger (best), 15 grs.; divided into 36 
pills. — Dose. 2, twice a day. In acidity, flatu- 
lence, and dyspepsia, especially when -com- 
plicated with gout or debility. 

Pills of Chlo"ride of Ba"riuni. Syn. Pixel® 
BAKU CHLORIDI, L. Prep. 1. (Pierquin.) 
Chloride of barium, 1 dr. ; resin of guaiacura, 
4 drs.; conserve of fumitory, q. s. ; divided 
into 188 pills. — Dose. 1 pill, morning and 
evening, afterwards increased to 2 ; in tape- 
worm, and in the rheumatism of scrofulous 
subjects. 

2. (Walsb.) Chloride of barium, 15 grs. ; 
powdered marsh-mallow or liquorice root and 
mucilage of tragacanth, of each, q, s. to make 
200 pills. — Dose . 3, gradually increased to 10 
or 12, daily; in cancer, scrofula, goitre, 
syphilis, Ac. 

Ohs . The above are very poisonous, and 
their exhibition demands great caution. 

Pills of Chloride of Cal'cium. Syn. Pixel® 
CALCII CHLORIDI, Ii. Prep . 1. As the last. 

2, (Grafe.) Chloride of calcium, 1 dr. ; ex- 
tract of opium, 10 grs. ; mucilage, q. s. For 
54 pills.— Dose. 1, every two or three hours, 
gradually increased until 10, or even 12, are 
taken every hour; in gonorrhoea, more espe- 
cially when occurring in scrofulous subjects. 

Pills of Chloride of Gold, Syn. Pixel® 
aeri chloridi, L, Prep. From terchloride 
of gold, 3 grs.; powdered liquorice, 1 dr.; 
syrup, q, s. For 48 pills. — Dose. 1 pill, twice 
or thrice daily. (See page 581.) 

Pills of Chloride of Gold and So'dinm. Syn. 
Pilule aeri et sodi chloridi, P. a. sodio- 
CHLORIDI, L, Prep. (Magendie.) Soda-chlo- 
ride of gold, 1 gr, ^extract of mezereon, 2 
drs. ; divide into 60 pills, (See page 581.) * 

Pills of Chloride of Lime. Syn. Pills or 

CHLORINATED LIME; PiLEL® CALCIS HYPO- 

chloritis, L. Prep. 1. Chloride of lime, 12 
grs. ; starch powder, 24 grs, ; conserve of hips, 
divide into 86 pills. 


2. (Dr. Copland.) Chloride of lime, 15 grs. ; 
compound powder of tragacanth, 90 grs. ; 
syrup, q. s. For 24 pills- — Dose. 1 to 3, twice 
or thrice daily; in various putrid affections, 
fevers &c« 

Pills of Chloride of Mercuryf. Pills of 
calomel. 

Pills, Chol'era. Syn. Piled® antichole- 
ric®, L. Prep . Powdered camphor, 15 grs. ; 
powdered capsicum (pure), dr.; bicarbonate 
of soda, 1 dr. ; conserve of roses, q. s. For 36 
pills.-jr-jDose. 2 to 4, every 15 minutes, washed 
down with a wine-glassful of cold water con- 
taining half a teaspoonful of ether; repeated 
every 15 or 20 minutes, until reaction ensues. 
They should be freshly made. 

Pills of Cit'rate of I'ron and Quinine'. Syn. 
Pilel® eeeri citratis OEM qeina, L. Prep. 
From citrate of iron and quinine, 1 dr. ; pow- 
dered citric acid, 20 grs. ; conserve of hips, q. 
s. For 36 pills. An excellent tonic in de- 
bility, chlorosis, &c. — Dose. 1 to 3, twice or 
thrice daily. 

Pills,- Dr. Clark’s. See Dinner Pills. 

Pills, Coindet’s. See Pills of Iodide of 
Mercery. 

Pills of Col'chicum, See Goet Pills, 

Pills of Col'ocynth. Syn. Pilel® e deobes, 
P. EX COLOCYNTHIDE SIMPLIOIORES, L. Prep . 
(Ph. L. 1746.) Colocynth and scammony, of 
each, 2 oz.; oil of cloves, 2 drs.; syrup of buck- 
thorn, q. s. An active hydragogue cathartic. 
— Dose. 3 to 12 grs. 

Pills of Colocynth (Compound). Syn. Pill 
op cochia ; Pixel® cocci®, P. cochi®, 
Pilela cologYnthidis composita (B. P.), P. 

COLOCYNTHLDIS COMPOSIT® (Ph. L. & D.), 

P. colocynthidis (Ph. E.), L. Prep. 1. 
(Ph. L.) Extract of colocynth (simple), 1 dr. ; 
powdered extract of aloes, 6 drs.; powdered 
scammony, 2 drs.; powdered cardamoms, •§■ 
dr. ; soft soap (Ph. L.), 1-| dr. ; mix, and beat 
them altogether, so that a mass may be 
formed. This is intended as a substitute for 
the compound extract of colocynth of the Ph. 
L. 1836. 

2. (Ph, E.) Soeotrine or East Indian aloes 
and seammony, of each, 8 parts ; sulphate of 
potassa, 1 part; beat them together; add of 
colocynth, in fine powder, 4 parts; next add of 
oil of cloves, 1 part ; and, with the aid of a 
little recti fled spirit, beat the whole to a mass, 
and divide this into 5-gr. pills. 

3. (Ph. D.) Colocynth pulp, scammony, and 
Castile soap, of each (in powder), 1 oz. ; hepatic 
aloes, 2 oz. ; treacle, 10 drs. ; oil of cloves, 1 
fl, dr.; mix, and beat them into a mass of 
uniform consistence, 

4. (Ph. L.1746.) Soeotrine aloes and scam- 
mony, of each, 2 oz. ; pulp of colocyntli, 1 oz, ; 
oil of cloves, 2 drs. ; syrup of buckthorn, q. s. 
to form a pill-mass. This is the original for- 
mulae punished by Galen for ‘piluke, cochise 
minores/ and, under various slight modifica- 
tions, it has continued in use ever since. 

5. Aloes* Ib<s cokMsynthy f lb.; jalap, 6 
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oz.; (all in powder ;) oil of cloves, 1J- oz. ; 
syrup or treacle, q. s. to ink. Prod. About 
4f lbs* This forms the common i pil. cochise ’ 
of the druggists. A few, more conscientious 
than the rest, add to the above, scammony, 6 
oz. It is greatly inferior to the Ph. pill. 

6* (B. P.) Coloeynth, in powder, 1 ; Bar- 
badoes aloes, in powder, 2; scammony, in 
powder, 2 ; sulphate of potash, in powder, 4 ; 
oil of cloves, I ; distilled water, a sufficiency 
(about 4) ; mix. Dr. Gregory's favourite pill. 
— Dose. 5 to 10 grs. * 

Ohs. Compound coloeynth pill is a cheap 
and excellent cathartic, more powerful than 
the other officinal aloetie pills, and well adapted 
to cases of habitual costiveness. It has long 
been extensively used by the poorer classes, 
and in domestic medicine generally. — Dose. 5 
to 15 grs. 

Pills of Coloeynth and Hen'bane. Syn. Pi- 
xxxnaa colocynthidis et hyoscyaaii (B. P., 
Ph. E.), L, Prep. 1. (Ph. E.) Coloeynth pill- 
mass, 2 parts; extract of henbane, 1 part ,* beat 
them up with a few drops of rectified spirit (if 
necessary), and divide them into 5-gr. pills. — 
Dose. 1 to 3 pills ; as an anodyne purgative, 
in irritable bowels. 

2. (B.P.) Coloeynth, in powder, 1; Bar- 
badoes aloes, in powder, 2; scammony, in 
powder, 2 ; sulphate of potash, in powder, 4 ; 
oil of cloves, 4; extract of hyoseyamus, 3; 
distilled water, a sufficiency : mix. — Dose. 5 
to 10 grains. 

Pills of Copaiba. Syn. Pilule copaiba, 
L.^ Prep . (Ph. U. S.) Pure balsam of co- 
paiba, 2 oz. ; recently prepared calcined mag- 
nesia, 1 dr,; mix thoroughly, then set the 
mixture Aside until it acquires a pillular con- 
sistence, and, lastly, divide it into 200 pjjls. 

Ohs. Unless the magnesia has been very 
recently Reined, the copaiba hardens very 
slowly or not at all. It is §aid that “ lime 
produces the effect more completely and uni- 
formly than magnesia," and that 44 specimens 
of copaiba which are old and contain the most 
resin ” harden quickest. (Bedwood.) For 
present use, the quantity of magnesia may he 
at least doubled. Dr. Pereira orders copaiba, 

1 oz. ; magnesia, 5 or 6 d?s—Dose. 10 to 30 
grs., frequently; in diseased of the mucous 
membranes of the urinary organs. Cubebs j 
arc often added. 

Pills, Dr. Copland's. See Aperient hnd 
Pectoral Pubs. 

Pills of Corrosive Sublimate. Syn. Pills 

OR CHLORIDE OR 'MERCURY P. OR BICHLO- 
RIDE OR M.f, HQRRMANN'S P. ; PlLUL® SUB- 
LIMATES CORROSITI, P, HYDEARG-YRI BICHLO- 
RIDlf, P. MAOTORES HORRMANNI, L. Prep, 

1. Corrosive sublimate, 3 grs.; white sugar, 
t dr. ; triturate together in a glass mortar for 
some time, then add of powdered gum arable, 
20 grs., and beat the whole to a mass with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, q. s. For 30 tffik 
e a gr« of corrosive sublimate. 

5 J* Corrosive sublimate,, 3 grs.; 


rectified spirit, the smallest possible quantity 
to dissolve it; bread-crumb, q. s. to form a 
mass. For 24 pills, each containing 4 gr. of 
the corrosive sublimate. 

3. (Dr. Paris.) Corrosive sublimate and sal 
ammoniac, of each, 5 grs.; water, 4 fl. dr,; 
triturate together until solution is complete, 
then add, of honey, 4 dr., liquorice powder, 
1 dr. (or, q. s.), and divide into 40 pills. Each 
pill contains 4 gr. of corrosive sublimate. 

4. (Ph. Hannov.) Corrosive sublimate, 15 
grs. ; distilled water, 4 A* dr. ; crum of bread, 
q. s. to form a mass. For 120 pills, each con- 
taining 4 gr: 

Ohs. The above formula .are among those 
most usually employed. Other authorities 
order pills containing ^th of a gr. Dzondi 
orders ^ gr., and Hiif eland only ^ gr,, in each 
pill. The commencing dose should not exceed 
1 pill containing the of a grain, twice or 
thrice a day. It may afterwards he safely 
kept at |th of a grain. They are chiefly em- 
ployed in syphilis, but are also occasionally 
exhibited with great advantage in glandular 
indurations and enlargements, and in cancer; 
due caution being observed. 

Pills, Cough. See Pectoral Pills, Expec- 
torant P., Ac. 

Pills of Cre'asote. 8yn. Pilule creasoti, 
L. Prep. 1 . (Pitscbaft;) Creasote, 6 grs. ; 
powdered henbane, 24 grs. ; conserve of hips, 
q* s. For 24 pills, — Dose. 1 , three times 
daily ; in sea-sickness, the vomiting during 
pregnancy, &e. 

2 . (Bieche.) Creasote, I dr.; extract of 
liquorice and gum galhanum, of each, 4 dr. ; 
powdered mallow-root, 2 drs.; to he divided 
| into 2-gr. pills. — Dose. 3 to 6 , four times a 
day ; in acute rheumatism, bronchitis, neu- 
ralgia, phthisis, &c. 

Pills, Crespigny's. See Dinner Pills. 

Pills of Croton Oil Syn. Pilule orotonis, 
P. tiglii, L. Prep. 1 . Croton oil, 3 drops ; 
oil of cloves, 4 drops; bread-crum, q, s. For 
3 pills, one of which is a dose. 

2. (Dr, Copland.) Croton oil, 6 drops; 
pill of aloes and myrrh, 14 dr. ; soap, 20 grs. 5 
liquorice powder, q. s. For 30 pills.— Dose. 

2 to 4. 

3. (Dr. Beece.) Croton oil, 6 drops; Castile 
soap , ,4 dr.; oil of caraway, 8 drops; liquorice, 
powder, q. s. For 12 pills.—Dose. 1 to 3 . 
In dropsy, visceral, obstructions, &c. See 
Croton Oil. 

4. (With mercury — Dr. Neligan.) Croton- 
on soap, 8 grs. ; extract of henbane and mer- 
curial pill, of each, 24 grs. ; oil of pimento, 12 
drops ; divide into 12 pills.— Dose. 2 at bed- 
time. (See above.) 

.Pills of Cy'anide of Mer'cury. Syn. Pilulje 
%YDRARGYEI CYANIDI, P. H, CYAHUBETI, L. 

Prep. (Guibourt.) Cyanide of mercury, 6 grs.; 
opium, 12 grs,; bread-crum, 30 grs.; honey 
or syrop, q. s. For 96 pills.— Dose. 1, night 
mid morning; in syphilis, chronic inflamma- 
tion or the viscera, Ac* . - - 
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Pills of Cyanide of Potassium. Syn. Pi- 
lule potassii cyanidi, L. Prep. (Golding 
Bird.) Cyanide of potassium, 2 grs. ; arrow- 
root, 20 grs. ; simple syrup, q. s. Por 18 pills. 
— Dose. 1, twice or thrice a day ; as a seda- 
tive, in hysteria, gastrodynia, extreme nervous 
excitability, &c. See Deaught and Mix- 

TUBE. 

Pills of Dandelion. See Pills of Taraxa- 
cum-. 

Pills, De Haen’s. Prep. (St. Marie.) Gum 
ammoniaeum and pill aloes with myrrh, of 
each, 1 dr, ; extract of hemlock and Castile 
soap, of each, 1| dr. Por 2-gr. pills. — Dose. 
3 to 6 daily; in painful or obstructed men- 
struation, chlorosis, &c. 

Pills of DePphine. Syn. Pilule del- 
PHrNiJS, L. Prep . (Dr. Turnbull.) Del- 
phine, 1 gr. ; extracts of henbane and liquorice, 
of each, 12 grs. Por 12 pills. — Dose. 1 to 3, 
twice a day ; in dropsy, gout, rheumatism, &c., 
instead of veratrine. 

Pills, Diaphoretic. Syn. PiiULiE diapho- 
retics, L. Prep. 1. Antimonial powder, 
^ dr. ,* opium, 10 grs. ; calomel, 5 grs, ; con- 
fection of opium, q. s. to mix ; divide into 10 
pills. — Dose. 1, at bedtime ; in coughs and 
bronchial irritability, after an aperient. 

2. Guaiacum, 10 grs.; emetic tartar and 
opium, of each, 1 gr. ; simple syrup, q. s. to 
mix; divide into 3 phis. — Dose. 1 to 2, in 
acute rheumatism, &c. 

3. Camphor and antimonial powder, of each, 
i dr.; opium, 10 grs.; aromatic confection, 
q, s. to mix. Por 12 pills. In fevers, and in 
some spasmodic diseases.— Dose. 1 pill. 

4. Powdered guaiacum, 10 grs. ; compound 

powder of ipecacuanha, 5 grs. ; confection of 
roses, q. s. to mix ; for a dose. As a diapho- 
retic, in inflammatory affections and rheu- 
matism. * 

Pills, Diarrhce'a. Syn. Pilule antidi- 
arrhceales, L. Prep. (Troussean & Be veil.) 
Soft extract of opium, gr. ; calomel and 
powdered ipecacuanha, of each, 3 grs. ; con- 
serve of hips, q. s. ; divide into 10 pills. — Dose. 
1, two or three times daily ; in chronic and 
choleraic diarrheea. 

Pills, Diges'tive, Under this head are 
generally classed all the stomachic and milder 
aperient pills. See Bath Pills, Dinner, 
Pills, &e. 

Pills of Digita'line. Syn. Pilule digi- 
TALIM, L. Prep. JL, Digitalme, 1 gr. ; 
powdered sugar, i dr. ; thick mucilage, q. s. 
Por 24 pills. — Dose. 1 to 4 daily, watching 
the effects; as a sedative to reduce the force 
of the circulation, in phthisis, enlargement of 
the heart, &c. See Foxglove Pills. 

Pills, Din'ner. Syn. Pilule dictjs ante- 
CIBUM, L. ; Grains de sante, Pr. Prep. 1, 
Aloes, 1 .dr. ; rhubarb and extract of gentian, 
of each, i dr.; ipecacuanha and capsicum, of 
each, 12 grs. ; syrup of ginger, q. s. to mix. 
For 3£-gr. pills. 

% (Dr. Baillie’s.) See page 922, 


3. (Bath digestive fills.) See page 923. 

4. (Pills of aloes and mastic; Lady 
Ceespigny’s Pills, Lady Hesxeth’s p., 
Lady Webster’s p., Digestive p., Stomach 

P., PlLULJS ALOES ET MASTICHES, P. A. CUM 
MASTICHE, P: STOMACHICS MESUES ; GRAINS 

de vie, Grains de mesue.) From aloes (pow- 
dered), 6 drs. ; powdered mastic and petals of 
red roses, of each, 2 drs. ; syrup of wormwood, 
q. s. to form a pUl-mass. For 3-gr, pills. In 
small doses, they excite the appetite ; in larger 
ones, they produce a bulky and copious eva- 
cuation. This is the formula of the old Paris 
Codex. Bhubarb is now frequently substi- 
tuted for the rose pel ils. 

5. (Sir C. Bell’s.) From sulphate of quinine, 
4 grs.; mastic, 6 grs.; rhubarb, 50 grs.; 
syrup of orange peel, q. s. to mix. For 12 or, 
preferably, 18 pills. 

6. (Sir Chas. Clarke’s.) From extract of 
chamomile, £ dr. ; myrrh and rhubarb (in 
powder), of each, 20 grs. ; powdered Socotrine 
aloes, 10 grs.; oil of chamomile, 8 drops; 
mucilage, q. s. to form 20 pills. “ These 
pills, which were originally prescribed by Sir 
Chas. Clarke, are much used in London.” 
(Bedwood.) 

7. (Frank’s.) From aloes and jalap, of each, 
4 parts ; rhubarb, 1 part ; syrup of wormwood, 
q. s. For 3-gr. pills. 

8. (P. Cod.) Aloes, 6 drs. ; extract of cin- 
chona bark, 3 drs. ; cinnamon, 1 dr. ; syrup of 
wDnnwood, q, s. 

The dose of the above is 3 to 5 grs., about 
an hour before dinner, to promote the appe- 
tite ; or, as a pkrgative, 10 to 15 grs. 

Pills, Diuretic. Syn. Pilulze DIURETIC.®, 
L. Prep. 1. From powdered foxglove, 12 
grs. ; ^alomel, powdered squills, and opium, of 
each, 4 grs. ; conserve of hips, q. s. For* 12 
pills. •> 

2. (Dr. A. T. Thomson.) Mercurial pill, 

1 dr.; powdered squills, 20 grs.; confection 
of roses, q. s.; divided into 20 pills. The dose 
of either of the above is 1 pill, twice or thrice 
daily ; in dropsy, &c. 

Pills, Dixon’s. According to Dr. Paris, these 
pills consist of aloes, scammony, rhubarb, and 
a little tartar emetic,* beaten up with syrup. 
u The following formula produces a pill pre- 
cisely similar to this nostrum : — Take of com- 
pound extract of colocynth (Ph. L. 1836), 4 
drs.? powdered rhubarb, 2 drs.; potassio- 
tartrate of antimony, 8 grs. ; syrup of buck- 
thorn, q. s. ; mix, and divide into 120 pills. 
Aperient and diaphoretic*. — Dose. 2 or 3, at 
bedtime.” (Cooley). Although a nostrum, it 
is really an excellent medicine, adapted for 
numerous cases. 

Pills, Duchesne’s, Prep . From <mloes and 
%um ammoniaeum, of each, 30 grs,; mastic 
and myrrh, 10 grs. ; carbonate of potassa and 
saffron, of each, 3 grs. ; syrup, q. a, Li the 
dyspepsia of hysterical patients, in engorge- 
ments of the abdominal viscera, following 
intermittent fevers, &c. , 
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Pills, Bys'entery. Syn. Piluljl dysente- 
KlCiE, L. Prep. Pure alumina and tannic acid, 
or each, 20 grs. ; antimonial powder, 15 grs. ; 
castor oil, £ dr. — Dose. 5 to 10 grs. ; fre- 
quently. 

Pills of Elate'rium. Syn. Pilule: elate- 
BII, L. Prep. (Radius.) Elaterium, 6 grs.; 
extract of gentian and Castile soap, of each, 
9 grs.; mix, and divide into 12 pills.— -Z>ose. 
1 to 4; in obstinate constipation, and as a 
purge in dropsy, &c. 

HUs, Emetic. Syn. Pilule emetics, P. 
CTTKEtf SULPHATIS COMPOSITE, L. Prep. 
(Swediaur.) Sulphate of copper and ipeca- 
cuanha, equal parts; syrup or conserve of 
roses, q. s. Por 5-gr. pills.— Dose. 1 pill, 
repeated every 15 minutes, until vomiting 
comes on. See Emetics. 

Pills, Epilepsy. Syn. Pilule antepilep- 
TIC^:, P. AD epilepsiam, L. Prep. 1, 
(Griffith.) Powdered indigo, 75 grs.; assa- 
tcetida, 15 grs.; Russian castor, 7 grs.; mix, 
and divide the mass into 20 pills.— Dose. 1. 
every hour. 

2, (Beamier.) Oxide of iron, 9 grs. ; cam- 
phor and extract of belladonna, of each, 6 grs. 
Eor 12 pills. — Dose. 1 to 3, every 3 or 4 
hours. 

Pills of Er'got of Bye. Syn, PnuiiE er 
OOT 2 E, p. SECALIS CORNUTI, L. Prep 1 
(Dewees.) Powdered ergot, £ dr.; extract of 
gentian, 1 dr. ; divide into 15 pills. In ’ob- 
structed and painful menstruation, haemor- 
rhages, &c. — Dose. 1 pill, thrice daily. 

2. (Lallemande.) Aloes, ergot, and rue, of 
each, 8 grs,; for 12 pills. As the last. 

Pills of Er'gotine. Syn. Pilule ergothol 
t * rep \ ( B ? n 3 ean). Ergotme (Bonjean’s), 
24 grs. ; liquorice powder, 40 grs. ; syrup, q, s. 
Por ^4 1 pills. — Dose. 3 to 6, daily; as an in- 
ternal h nor:, o static, &c. 

Ms, Everlasting. Syn. Perpetual pills ; 
PlLtM jeterkb, P. perpetu^:, £, Small 
spheres of metallic antimony. They possess 
the property of purging as often as swallowed, 
but have now long fallen into disuse. 

Pills, Expectorant. Syn. Pilule expec- 
TORANTES, L. Prep . 1. Myrrh, 1£ dr.; 
powdered squills, £ dr.; extract of henbane, 2 
ars v * syrup, q. s, ; divide into 30 pills.— Dose. 

A Right and morning. 

T * Tiiouison.) Powdered squills and 
extract of hemlock, of each, £ dr. ; arnmoni- 
aeum, 1£ dr. j divide into 30 pills. Dose. 2, 
wice, or thrice a day. In chronic coughs, 

aft ° r an a f’ Crient ' See P-BCTOBAl 

MOs, Family Antihil'ions. Syn. Axoe phis : 

^ BOSAIi, L. 
*J e P- Socatene or hepatic aloes, 3oz. ; jni ce 
of roses, 1 pint ; dissolve by heat, strain through 1 
a piece of coarse flannel, evaporate to a proper 

m P jw e 7 1 6r ' fy”: PlIT?LiE 5EBEIPUSJE, L. 
these, the principal are those containing 


seej m0U ^ $3 0llI3U^ne, ant * salicine (which 

Pills, Eordyce’s. An active purgative, closely 
resembling m composition the compound Gam- 
boge pill of the Ph. L. G 

PiHs, Dr. FothergilTs. Prep. (Cooley). 
Aloes, 4 drs.; extinct of colocynth and seain- 
mony, of each, 1 dr.; diaphoretic antimony 
30 p. ; syrup, q. s . For 3£-gr. pills, a 
diaphoretic aperient. — Dose. 1 to 4 pills at 
bedtime. * * 

PillB of Fox'glove and Hen'bane. Syn. p x . 
LUL^J DIGITALIS ET HYOSCYAMI, L. Prev 

(Dr. A. T. Thomson). Powdered foxglove 4 
grs.; powdered camphor, 12 grs.; extract 'of 
henbane, 18 grs. For 6 pills.— Dose. 1 or 2 
at bedtime; as a sedative in maniacal and 
spasmodic affections, <&c. 

Pills of Fox'glove and Squills. Spn p x 

LULIE DIGITALIS ET SOILL2E (Pb. E.), L. 'p re v 
(Ph. E.) Powdered foxglove and squills, of 
each, 1 part; aromatic electuary (Ph E ) 2 
parts; conserve of red roses, q. s. ; divide into 
4-gi*. pills. A valuable diuretic in dropsies 
Dose. 1 to 2 pills. 

Pills, Frank’s. See Dinneb Pius, 

Pills, Frankfort. These are the Pilules Amre- 
Iiques noticed among Patent Medicines 
formed into 2-gr. pills, and silvered. ’ 

Pills of Fuligoka'li. Syn. Phclje fuli- 
gokau L. Prey (Deschamps). Euligokali, 

0 dr. ; starch, 21 dr. ; powdered tragacanth, 10 
grs. ; syrup, q s. Por 100 pills, which must be 
covered with 2 or 3 coats of gum, and pre- 
served from the air. The pills of sulphuretted 
• u igokal (Pilulse Euligokali Sulphurati)are pre- 
pared in a similar manner. 

Pills, Fuller’s. Syn. Beetstet pills *, Pilu- 
BENEDICTS L. Prep. (Cooley.) Aloes and 
sulphate of iron, of each, £ dr.; myrrh and 
senna, of each, 20 grs.; assafeetida and gal- 
banum, of each, 10 grs.; mace and saffron, of 
each, 6 grs.; syrup, q. s. ; mix and divide into 
4i-gr. pills. Antispasmodic, emmenagogue, and 
tome, and slightly aperient. — Dose. 1 to 4 
according to the object in view. 

Pills, Gairthorn’s Mild Provisional. Prep. 
(Gooley). Compound gamboge pill, 60 era - 
aqueous extract of aloes, 40 grs.; sulphate of 
potassa and extract of senna, 30 grs.; compound 
scammony powder, 15 grs. ; balsam of Peru, 6 
or 8 grs.; emetic tartar, 3 grs.; mix and 
divide into 36 pills. ^Purgative.— Dose. ? 1 2 
or more, when requireaT ? > 

Pills of GaTbanum (Compound), Syn. Pi- 

ITT1A GAiBANI COMPOSITA (Ph. L.), PlMOS Or. 

composite, L. Prep. l. (Ph. h.) Myrrh and 
prepared sagapenum, of each, 3 drs. , prepared 
galhauum and soft soap, of each, 2 drs. ; pre- 
pared assafeetida, 1 dr.; treacle, q. s. tofema 
pm-mass. 

soap L ' 1836r ) As tIie Iasfe > omiti&g the 

3. (Ph. D. 1826.) As the Ph, L, } except that 
treacle is substituted for syrup. 

Obs. Thesepillsare stimulant, expectorant 
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antispasmodic, and emmenagogue. — Dose . 10 
to 20 grs. ; in hysteria, chronic coughs, chlo- 
rosis, amenorrhoea, &e. 

Pills of Galbanum with Iron. Syn. Pilul® 
Galbanx cbm perro, L. j Prep. (Guy's Hosp.) 
Compound galbanum pill, 2 parts ; precipitated 
sesquioxide of iron, 1 part ; water, q. s. to form 
a mass. For 4|-gr. pills. An excellent tonic 
emmenagogue. — Dose. 10 to 20 grs. ; in chlo- 
rosis, amenorrhoea, &c., when chaiybeates are 
not contra-indicated. 

Pills of Gam'boge (Compound). Syn. Gam- 
boge PILLS, FORBYCE'S P. ; PiLUL® CAM- 
BOGI® COMPOSITA (Pb, L.), P. CAA?BOGI® (Pll. 
E.), L. Drey. 1. (Ph. L.) Powdered Soco- 
trine or hepatic aloes, 3 drs. ; powdered gam- 
boge, 2 drs. ; powdered ginger, 1 dr. ; soft soap 
(Ph. L.), 4 drs. ; mix, and heat them to a pill- 
mass. The formula* of the Ph. L. 1836 and 
Ph. D. 1826 are precisely similar. 

2. (Ph, E.) Gamboge, East Indian or Bar- 
badoes aloes, and aromatic powder, of each 
(in powder), 1 part; Castile soap, 2 parts; 
syrup, q. s. 

Obs. Both the above are active cathartics. 
—Dose. 5 to 15 grs., at bedtime; in obstinate 
constipation, &c. 

Pills of Gen'tian (Compound). Syn. Pilul® 
gentians COMPOSITE, L. Prep. (W. Cooley.) 
Extract of gentian, 1 dr. ; powdered rhubarb 
and cardamoms, of each, l dr. ; ipecacuanha, 
12 grs. For 3-gr. pills. Stomachic. — Dose . 2 
or 3, twice or thrice daily, to improve the 
appetite and digestion. 

Pills, Gout. Syn. Pixels antarthritio®,L. 
Prep. 1. (Bouchardat.) Extract of colchicum 
and compound extract of colocynth, of each, 
1 dr. ; aqueous extract of opium, 3 grs. ; mix, 
and divide into 3*gr. pills. — Dose. 1 or 2, 
according to their purgative action, as re- 
quired. 

2. (Sir H. Halford's.) From acetic extract 
of colchicum, •§■ dr. ; Dover's powder and com- 
pound extract of colocynth, of each, 18 grs. 
For 12 pills. — Dose. 1 pill. 

3. (Lartigue's.) From compound extract of 
colocynth, 20 grs. ; alcoholic extract of colchi- 
cum seeds and alcoholic extract of digitalis, of 
each, 1 gr. For 2-gr. pills. — Dose , Sfc. As the 
last. 

4. (St. George's Hosp.) Acetic extract of 
c^efficu m, 12 grs.; Dover’s powder, 30 grs. 
7 jfotol2 pills. — Dose. 2 

erl (Sir C. Scudamore's.) From acetic ex- 
tra^t of colchicum, 1 dr.; powdered marsh- 
malloWs^t. jtp s. to form a mass. For 40 pills. 
— . Dose . luo 3, or more, with caution, as re- 
quired, 

6. (Trousseau & Eeveil.) Powdered colchi- 
eutn seeds, J- dr. ; powdered digitalis and sul- 
phate of quinine, of each, 15 grs. ; calomel and 
extract of colocynth, of each, 8 grs. ; syrup, 
q. s. For 20 pills. — Dose. X to 4, during the 
day, at the commencement of an attack of 
gout. Other formula* for gout pills will be 
found under the respective names. 


Pills, Dr. Griffiths. Powdered rhubarb, 1% dr. ; 

: sulphate of iron, £ dr. ; Castile soap, 40 grs. ; 
water, q. s. to form a mass, For 48 pills. 
An excellent remedy in costiveness, with loss 
of tone of the bowels. — Dose. 2 to 4, at bed- 
time. 

Pills of Guaiacum (Compound). Syn. Pilu- 
l® guaiaci composite, L. Prep. 1. Pow- 
dered resin of guaiacum, 1 dr. ; oxysulphide of 
antimony, 40 gik. ; oil of cajeput, 12 drops ; 
extract of gentian, q. s. to form a mass. For 
4-gr. pills. — Dose. 3 to 6, thrice daily ; in gout, 
rheumatism, secondary syphilis, various obsti- 
nate cutaneous affections, &c. 

2. (St. B. Hosp.) Guaiacum, 30 grs.; ipeca- 
cuanha and opium, of each, 3 grs. ; syrup, q. s. 
For 12 pills. — Dose. 1 to 3. As the last. 

Pills, Halford's. See Gout Pills. 

Pills, Dr. Hamilton’s. The same as the colo- 
cynth and henbane pill of the Ph. E. The 
compound pills of gamboge, now vended under 
the title of e Moeison’s No. 2 Pills,’ were 
long known in Scotland as Dr. Hamilton's 
Pills. 

Pills, Head'acke, Syn. Cephalic pills ; 
PlLUL® CEPHALIC.®, P. ANTICEPHALALGIC®, 
L. Prep. 1. Caffeine, 15 grs. ; aloes, 20 grs. ; 
conserve of hips, q, s. For 12 pills. — Dose. 1, 
occasionally ; when only one side of the head 
is affected. 

2. (Broussais.) Extract of opium, 6 grs.; 
extracts of belladonna and henbane, of eaeli, 
15 grs.; extract of lettuce 30 grs.; butter of 
cacao, 4 drs. For 120 pills — Dose . 1, twice or 
thrice daily ; m headache, accompanying spas- 
modic affections, &c. 

3. (Dr. Wilson Philip.) Powdered nutmeg 
and rhubarb, of each, 20 grs. ; extract of cha- 
monrib, 20 grs. ; oil of peppermint, 10 or 12 
drops. For 30 pills. — Dose . 1 to^3, thrice 
daily ; in nervous headaches. 

Pills, Helvetia's. Syn. Pilul® altjminis 
Helvetii, L. Prep. Alum, 2 drs. ; dragon's 
blood, 1 dr. ; boney of roses, to mix. For 48 
pills. Astringent. 

Pills of Hemlock (Compound). Syn. Pilula 
com composita (B. P., Ph. L.), L. Prep . 
(Ph. L.) Extract of hemlock, 5 drs, ; pow- 
dered ipecacuanha^ 1 dr. ; treacle, q. s. Antl- 
' spasmodic, expectorant, and narcotic. — Dose. 4 
| to 8 grs. (B. P. 5 to 10 grs.), twice or thrice 
duilyj in hooping-cough, bronchitis, incipient 
phthisis, &c. 

Pills of Henbane (Compound). Sy n. Pilul® 

HYOSCYAMI ET ZINCI, 1L*$ PlLULES BE MeGLIIT, 

Fr. Prep. (P. Cod.) Extracts of henbane and 
valerian, and oxide of zinc, equal parts. For 
3-gr. pills.— Dose, 1 to 10 ; as an anodyne or 
sedative in neuralgia, nervous attacks, &e. 

Pills, Lady Hesketh's. See Dinher Pills. 

Pills, Hoffmann's. See Pills or Corrosive 
Sublimate. * 

Pills, Holloway's. Bee Patotd Mebi- 

CDfES. 

Pills, Hooper's Female. Prep. 1. (Gray.) 
Sulphate of iron and water, el each, 8 oz, ; 
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dissolve, add, Barbadoes aloes, 2| lbs. ; white 
canella, 6 oz. ; myrrh, 2 oz. ; opopanax, 1 oz. 

2. (Phil. Coll, of Pharm.) Barbadoes aloes, 
8 oz. ; dried sulphate of iron, 2£ oz. ; myrrh, 
extract of black hellebore, and Castile soap, of 
each, 2 oz, ; canella and ginger, of each, I oz. ; 
water, q. s. ; divide the mass into 2\ - or 3-gr. 
pills, and put 40 into each box. Cathartic and 
emmeuagogue. — Dose. 2, or more. “If we 
omit the soap, lessen the quantity of extract of 
hellebore, and increase that of the aloes, we 
think the form will be nearer that of the ori- 
ginal.” (Cooley.) 

Pills, Humphrey's. See Pectobal Puls. 

Pills, Hunter's. See Penal Pills. 

Pills, Hydragogue. See Bonties's Pills, &c. 

Pills, Hydrophobia. Syn. Pilule ad ea- 
biem, L» Prep. (W erlhoff .) Cantharides (in 
very fine powder), 2 grs. ; belladonna and calo- 
mel, of each, 4 grs. ; camphor, 8 grs. ; muci- 
lage, q, s. For 12 pills. — Dose. 2 to 3, twice 
daily. 

Pills of In'dian Hemp. Syn. Pilule can- 
nabis Indio®, L. Prep. From alcoholic ex- 
tract of Indian hemp, $ dr. ; sugar of milk, 1 
dr. j mucilage, q. s. For 48 pills. An ex- 
cellent pill for soothing pain and quieting the 
system, acting without causing headache or 
constipation of the bowels. — Dose. 1 pill, in- 
creased to 2 or more, as necessary. (See page 
602.) 

Pills of In'digo. See Epilepsy Pills. 

Pills of I'odide of Arspnic. Syn. Piled® 
AESENICI IODIDI, L. Prep. 1. (Dr. bTeligan.) 
Iodide of arsenic, 2 grs.,* manna, 40 grs.,* 
mucilage, q. s, ; mix, and divide into 20 pills. 

2. (Gardiner.) Iodide of arsenic, 1 gr. ,* ex- 
tract of hemlock, 20 grs. For 12 pills.— Dose. 

1 pjjl, twice or thrice daily,* in lepra, psoriasis, 
and some^pther scaly skin diseases. 

Pills of Iodide of Iron. Syn. Piltjl® pebbi 
IODIDI, L. Prep . 1. Unoxidized iron filings 
(recently levigated), 20 grs.* iodine, 40 grs.; 
distilled water, \ dr.; mix in a cold wedg- 
wood-ware mortar, and triturate them together 
until the red colour of the mixture has en- 
tirely disappeared; then add, of powdered gum, 
20 grs. ; powdered sugar, 1 dr. ; liquorice pow- 
der, q. s. to form a mass, ipid divide it into i 
48 pills. Each pill contains 1 gr. of dry 
iodide of iron. — Dose. 1 to 6 pills, twice or 
r thrice a day. * ^ 

2. (Ph. U. S.) Protosulphafce of iron, 60 
grs. ; iodide of potassium, 80 grs. ; (both in 
line powder;) mix, add of powdered traga- 
canth, 10 grs.; powdered sugar, 30 grs.; and 
form the whole into a mass with syrup, q. s. 
For 40 pills. Each pill contains nearly 2 grs. 
of the dr<y iodide, or about 2$ grs. of the 
common hydrated iodide of the shops.— Doser 
1 to 3, as the last. 

Obs. The above pills are reputed alterative, 
tonic, and emmenagogue, and are found pecu- 
liarly useful in indurations, scrofula, chlorosis, 
leucorrhcea, &e., when the administration of 
oh&lybeatos is not contra-indicated. 


Pills of Iodide of Lead, Syn. Piled® 
plembi iodidi, L, Prep . From iodide of 
lead, 15 grs.; powdered sugar, dr.; muci- 
lage, q. s. For 60 pills. — Dose. 1 pill, gra- 
dually increased to 3, or more, twice a day ; in 
scrofula, scirrhus, &c. (See page 684.) 

Pills of Iodide of Mer'cury. Syn. Piled® 
hydbabgybi iodidi, L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L. 
1886.) Green iodide of mercury and pow- 
dered ginger, of each, 1 dr. ; conserve of hips, 
3 drs. — Dose. 2 to 5 grs., twice or thrice 
daily, as an alterative in scrofula and scrofulous 
syphilis, &c. 

2. (Coin£>et’i3 Pills.) From green iodide 
of mercury, 1 gr. ; extract of liquorice, 20 grs.; 
mix, and divide into 8 pills. — Dose. 2 to 4, as 
the last. Pills of red iodide of mercury are 
made in the same way, hut, owing to its 
greater activity, only one fourth of the .above 
quantity of iodide must enter into their com- 
position. 

Pills of Iodide of Potas'sium. Syn. Piled® 
potassii iodidi, L. Prep. 1.* Iodide of 
potassium and powdered starch, of each, § dr.; 
conserve of hips, q. s. For 36 pills. — Dose. 
1 to 6, thrice daily ; in glandular indurations 
and enlargements, goiture, scrofula, &c. 

2. (Voght.) Iodide of potassium, 15 grs. ; 
burnt sponge and extract of dulcamara, of 
each, 5 drs.; water, q. s. For 180 pills. — 
Dose. 4 to 6, twice a day ; as the last. 

Pills of Todine. Syn. Piled® iodinii, L. 
Prep* (Badius.) Iodine, 6 grs.; extract of 
gentian, 1 dr. ; powdered gum, q. s. For 24 
pills. — Dose. 1 to 3 ; in scrofula, &c. ; also, 
in mercurial and scorbutic salivation. 

Pills of Iod'oform. Syn. Piled® iodo- 
pobsii, L. Prep . (Bouchardat.) Iodoform, 

I dr. ; extract of wormwood (or gentian), 1 dr. ; 
mix, and divide into 36 pills. — Dose. 1, twice 
or thrice daily; in scrofula, &c. 

Pills of Ipecacuanha (Compound). Syn. 
Pills op ipecaoeanha with sqeills, P. op 

I, AND OPIEM; PlLELA IPECACEANH® CEM 
SCILLA. (Ph. L.), P. IPECACEANH® ET OPII 
(Ph. E.), L. Prep. 1, (Ph. L.) Compound 
powder of ipecacuanha (Dover's powder), 3 drs.; 
powdered ammoniacum and squills (freshly 
powdered), of each, I dr. ; treacle, q. s. to form 
a pill-mass. Anodyne, sudorific, and expecto- 
rant. — Dose. 5 to 18 grs. ; in chronic coughs 
and asthma, &c. 

2. (Ph. E.) Dow*^ powder, 3 parts; c* ^ 
serve of red roses, 1 part; mix, and divide 
4-gr. pills. Resembles Dover's powder in its 
effects. It is hence regarded by many as a 
useless preparation* 

Pills of I'ron (Compound). Syn. Pilela 
PEEEI COMPOSITA (Ph. L.), P. P. CUM 
L. Prep. (Ph, L,) Myrrh (in powder), 2 drlU 
carbonate of soda, 1 dr. ; rub them together in 
a warm mortar, then add of sulphate of iron, 

I dr*, and again triturate; lastly, . add . of 
treacle, 1 dr., and heat all together, to form a 
pill-mass. An excellent mild chalybeate tonic 
and e m m enagogue, similar in it® properties to 
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* Griffiths Mixture/ — Pose. 5 to 15 grs., two 
or three times a day. 

Pills, Italian Black. Syu. Pilule Italics 
NIGBA3, P. AXOETIOiE EERRATJ3, L. Prep. (Ph. 
Bor.) Powdered aloes and dried sulphate of 
iron, equal parts; beaten up with rectified 
spirit, q. s., and divided into 2- or 2f-gr. pills. 
See Pills op Aloes and Iron. 

Pills of JaFap. Syn. Pixels jalaps, L. 
Prep . 1. (Ph. E. 1783.) Extract of jalap, 
2 drs. ; aromatic powder, 1 dr. ; syrup, q. s. 

2. (Ph. Bor.) Soap of jalap, 3 parts ; pow- 
dered jalap, 1 part ; beat them to a pill-mass. 
— Pone. (Of either) 10 to 15 grs. 1 

Pills, James's Analeptic. Prep. 1. Anti- 
monial powder, guaiacum, and pill of aloes 
with myrrh, equal parts ; syrup, q. s. 

2. (Cooley.) Antimoniai powder (James's), 
pill aloes with myrrh, and compound aloes 
ppwder, of each, 2 parts; powdered amrao- 
niaeum, 1 part; beaten up with tincture of 
castor, q. s., and divided into 3 £-gr. pills. A 
diaphoretic purge. — Pose. 2 to 4 pills. 

Pills, Dr. J. Johnson's. Prep. From com- 
pound extract of colocynth, 2 drs.; calomel, 
i dr. ; potassia- tar irate of antimony, 2 grs. ; 
oil of cassia, 12 drops. For 4 dozen pills. 
An excellent alterative and diaphoretic ape- 
rient. — Pose. 1 to 3 pills. 

Pills, Kaye's. See Woksdell's Pills. 

PiUs, Keyser’s. Prep. (Guibourt.) Red 
oxide of mercury, 1.} oz. ; distilled vinegar 
(dilute acetic acid), 1 pint; dissolve, add to 
the resulting solution, manna, 2 lbs., and 
triturate for a long time before the fire, 
until a proper consistence is attained ; lastly, 
divide the mass into pills of 1£ gr. each* 

Obs. Keyser's pills were once celebrated 
throughout Europe as a remedy possessing 
extraordinary virtue, and so highly were they 
prized that the method of preparing them was 
purchased by the French government for the 
benefit of the nation. Richard, who first pub- 
lished a full account of them, concludes by ob- 
serving that he considers this compound to be, 
without exception, the most effectual remedy 
for syphilis hitherto discovered. In this coun- 
try, however, it has long sunk into com- 
parative disuse with the faculty ; probably 
from pills of acetate of suboxide of mercury 
being erroneously employed under the name, 
whereas according to Robiquet, acetate of 
protoxide of mercury ^wlled by him the 
‘peroxide') forms the basis of the original 
preparation. The dose is 1 to 2, night and 
morning, as an alterative ; and 2 to 6, twice a 
day, as a sialogogue. (See page 753.) 

Pills, King's. See Patent Medicines. 

Pills, Kitchener's. ' Syn. Be. Kitchener's 
TERISTALTIC PERSUADERS ; PlLULiE EMI ET 
caret, L. Prep. From powdered Turkey 
rhubarb, 2 drs.; simple syrup, I dr.; oil of 
caraway; 10 or 12 drops. For 40 pills. An 
admirable stomachic, dinner, or laxative pill, 
according to the quantity taken. — Pose. 2 to 6. 
* ta 2 to 4 will generally produce one addi- 


tional motion within 12 hours. The best time 
to take them is early in the morning/' 

Pills, Klein's. Prep. From ammomacum 
and extract of centaury, of each, & dr.; Castile 
soap, 1 dr. ; oil of amber, 3 drops. For 2-gr. 
pills. Stomachic, emmenagogue, and pectoral. 
— Pose . 2 to 6 pills. 

Pills of Lac'tate of Iron. Syn. Pilule 
rebri lactatis, L. Prep. (Cap.) Lactate of 
protoxide of iron and powdered marsh-mallow 
root, equal parts ; clarified honey, q. s. For 
3-gr. pills. One of the most valuable of the 
chalybeates. — Pose. 1 to 2, three or four 
times a clay. 

Pills of laetuca^rium. Syr. Pilulie lac- 
tucarii, L. Prep. 1. (Brera.) Lactucarium, 
18 grs. ; conserve of elder-berries and extract 
of liquorice, of each, q. s. * For 12 pills. — 
Pose , 1 to 2 pills, every three or four hours ; 

in dry asthma, obstinate coughs without ex- 
pectoration, &e. 

2. (Dr. Duucau.) Lactucarium, 12 grs.; 
liquorice powder, 20 grs. ; simple syrup, q. s. 
For 12 pills. — Pose. 1 to 2 pills, every hour, 
as an anodyne, or to induce sleep. 

Pills, Lartigue’s. See Gout Pills. 

Pills of Lead. Prep. 1. See Pills op 
Acetate op Lead. 

2. (Opiated; ITlelr plttmbi opiate — 
Ph. E.; PlLULA PLUMBI CUM OPIO— B. P.) 
Acetate of lead, 6 parts ; opium, 1 part ; con- 
serve of red roses, about 1 part; beat them 
to a proper mass, and divide this into 4-gr. 
pills. “This pill may also be made with 
twice the quantity of opium.'’ In hemor- 
rhages, obstinate diarrhoea, dysentery, spitting 
of blood, and other cases demanding the use 
of a powerful astringent. It has also been 
highly ' extolled* in cholera. — Pose. 1 to, 3 
pills, twice or thrice daily, washed down with 
water soured with pure vinegar. 

Pills, Lee’s Aniibil'ious. Prep. ( c Amer. 
Journ. of Pharm/) Aloes, 12 oz. ; scammony, 
6 oz. ; calomel, 5 oz. ; gamboge, 4 oz. ; jalap, 
3 oz. ; Castile soap and syrup of buckthorn, 
of each, 1 oz. ; mucilage, 7 oz. ; beat them 
together, and divide the mass into 5*gr. pills. 
A powerful cathartic, and, from containing 
mercury, not adapted lor frequent use, See 
Wvndham's Pills. 

Pills, lewis’s Alterative and Liver. These 
“ for the most part resemble Scott’s Bilious 
and Liver Pills. They are, however, of a 
more drastic and powerful character, and fre- 
quently operate with considerable violence.” 

Pills, Loekstadt’s, Prep. (Phoebus.) Sul- 
phate of quinine, 3 grs. ; aromatic powder, 
10 grs.; essential oil of almonds, 1 drop; 
extract of gentian, q. s. For 10 pills. — Pose. 
Rto 2, thrice daily, as a stomachic tonic ; or 
the whole at onco, before an expected attack 
of an ague or intermittent. 

Pills, Lockyer’s. Prep. From panacea of 
antimony, 6 grs.; powdered white sugar,, 4 
drs, ; mucilage, q, s. For 48 mils. Cathartic 
and emetic, — Pose. 1 to 4 puls. 
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Pills, !bh Lynn's. Prep. From pill of aloes 
with myrrh and compound extract of colocynth, 
of each, 1 dr.,* calomel, & dr. For 4 dozen 
pills. Aperient and antibilious. — Dose. 1 to 
3 ; in costiveness, biliousness, &c. 

Pills of Man"ganese. These are chiefly 
prepared from the recently precipitated car- 
bonate (PILULiE MANGANESII CARBONATIS), 
the iodide (p. m, iodidi), the chloride (p. M. 
chloeidi), the phosphate (p.hi. phospeatis), 
the sulphate (p. m. sulphatis), and the 
double sulphate of manganese and iron 
(p. m. et ferbi sulphatis), The best ex- 
cipients are conserve of roses or of hips and 
liquorice powder. See Manganese and its 
salts. 

Pills, Mar'ti&l. Syn. Piles of ieon and 

WOEMWOOD ; PlLtTLJE FEEEI CUM ABSINTHIO, 
P. MAKTIALES, li. Prep. (Sydenham.) Levi- 
gated iron-filings, 1 dr. ; extract of wormwood, 
q. s. Tonic and hacmatime. — Dose. 5 to 10 
grs., twice a day. 

Pills, Matthew's. Syn, Pilule Matthjei, 
P. PACIFICJI, L. Prep. 1. (Dr. Paris.) 
Black hellebore, Castile soap, liquorice, opium, 
saffron, and turmeric, equal parts ; made into 
pills with oil of turpentine. 

2. (Ph. E. 1741.) Opium and saffron, of 
each, 1 dr. ; castor, 2 drs. ; soap of turpentine, 

3 drs. ; balsam of copaiba (or oil of turpentine), 
q. s. to form a mass. Alterative and anodyne. 
—Dose. 3 to 10 grs. 

Pills, McKinsey's. See McKinsey's Kata- 
potia, among Patent Medicines. 

Pills, Meglin’s. Syn. Pilules de Meglin, 
Fr. See Pills of Henbane (Compound). 

Pills, Mercu"rial. Syn. Blue pill ; 
Pilula hydraegyri (B. P.), Pilulte hy- 
DR^RGYRI (Ph. L.), PlLULiH H. (PllC E. & 
D.), P. ^IBECUEIALES, L. ; PlLULES MEKCU- 
uielles, Fr. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Mercury, 

4 drs. ; confection of roses, 6 drs. ; rub them 
together until globules can no longer be seen ; 
then add of liquorice, powder, 2 drs., and heat 
the whole together, so that a proper mass may 
be formed. 

2. (Ph. E.) As the last; afterwards dividing 
the mass into 5-gr. pills. 

3. (Ph. D.) As tlaf PI;. L. formula, but 
taking four times the quantity of the respective 
ingredients. 

4. (B. P.) Mercury, 2; confection of roses, 
3 ; decorticated liquorice root, in fine powder, 
1 ; rub the mercury with the confection of 
roses until metallic -globules are no longer 
visible, then add the liquorice, and mix the 
whole well together. — Dose, 3 to 6 grs. as an 
alterative, 10 grs. as a purgative. 

Obs. Xfie remarks under 4 Meecueial Oint- 
ment* (page 850), for the most part, also applv 
here. This pill, when properly prepared, pre- 
sents no globules of mercury when moderately 
rubbed on a piece of white paper, and imme- 
diately communicates a white stain to a piece 
of bright gold or copper. It possesses con-* 
siderable density, and has a dark blue or slate 


colour. It contains l*3rd of its weight of 
mercury, which may be ascertained from its 
sp. gr. ; or, more exactly, by an assay for the 
metal. It is the mildest and the most exten- 
sively used of all the mercurial preparations. 
— Dose . As an alterative, 1 to 3 grs.; as a 
purgative, 10 to 15 grs. ; and as a sialogogue, 
5 or 6 grs., or more, twice or thrice daily. To 
prevent it affecting the bowels, it is commonly 
combined with either rhubarb or opium. A 
blue pill taken over-night, and a black 
draught in the morning, is a popular remedy 
in bilious complaints. See Abeenethy Medi- 
cines. 

4. (Collier.) Mercury, 2 drs. ; sesquioxide 
of iron, 1 dr. ; confection of red roses, 3 drs. ; 
triturated, as before, until the globules disap- 
pear. An excellent extemporaneous substitute 
for the common mercurial pill. The addition , 
of only a few grs. of the sesquioxide of iron to 
1 oz. of conserve, renders the latter capable 
of rapidly killing a large quantity of quick- 
silver. 

5. (Tyson.) Gray oxide of mercury (pre- 
pared by decomposing calomel with liquor of 
potassa to winch a little liquor of ammonia has 
been added), 2 drs.; confection of roses, G 
drs. ; powdered chamomiles, 1 dr. ; mix. As 
a substitute for tbe College pill. 

6. Pharm. Journ.') Stearin, 1 dr.; rub it 
in a warm mortar till it assumes the consist- 
ence of thick cream, then add of mercury, 4 
drs., and again triturate until the globules dis- 
appear; next further add, of confection of 
roses and wheaten flour, of each, 3 drs., pow- 
dered gum, 1 dr., and form the whole into a 
pill-mass. As a substitute for the College 
pill. 

7. (PlLULiE HYDEAEGYBOSjE — P. Cod.) 
Mercury and honey, of each, 6 drs. ; triturate 
till the globules are extinguished, then add of 
aloes, 6 drs.; rhubarb, 3 drs.; scammony, 2 
drs. ; black pepper, 1 dr. ; and make a pill- 
mass as before. Contains l-4th part of quick- 
silver. Alterative and aperient. — Dose. 5 to 
10 grs. Belloste’s, Barbarossa’s, Sedil- 
lot’s, and Morelot’s Pills, are nearly similar 
compounds. See Pills of Calomel and Cor- 
rosive Sublimate, &c. 

Pills, Mercurial (Arabic). Syn. Pilule 
meecueiales Arabics, L. Prep. Take of 
quicksilver and corrosive sublimate, of each, 

£ dr. ; triturate tlvauTpatiently together until 
the globules disappear ; then add, of agaric, 
pellitory, and senna, of each, 1 dr, ; honey, q. 
s. to make a pill-mass. For 3|-gr. 

Dose. 2 a day. Employed in the * traitement 
arahique ' for the cure of obstinate cutaneous 
diseases. 

Pills, Mitchell's. Prep. Aloes, | dr.; rhu- 
barb, 1 dr. ; calomel, 6 grs.; emetic tartar, 2 
grs. For 36 pills. An alterative aperient, — 
Dose. 2 to 4 pills. 

Pills, Meat's. Similar to Moeison*s Pills. 
r Pills, Morison's- Prep. — a , (No. 1 Pills.) 
From aloes and. cream of tartar, equal parts. 
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made into a mass with either syrup or mucilage. 
A mild aperient. 

b. (No. 2 pills.) From coloeynth, 1 part; 
gamboge, 2 parts; aloes, 3 parts; and cream 
of tartar, 4 parts; made into a mass with 
syrup, as the last. An active purgative, often 
acting with great violence. Both No. 1 and 
No. 2 arc divided into 3-gr. pills, of which 4 
dozen are put into each thirteen-penny-half- 
penny box. The proper dose of either is 1 to 
3 or 4- pills ; but they are often given by the 
Morisons in doses of 12, 20, 30, or even more, 
daily. For the liistory of these pyis and their 
proprietors, see e Amt of Quackery,’ or ‘ Med. 
Cire.,’ ii, 9-27. 

Pills of Mor'phia. Syn. Pilulaj morphia, 
L. Prep. (Magendie.) Morphine, 1 gr. ; con- 
serve of roses (stiff), q. s. For 6 (or, better, 
8) pills. — Duse. 1 pill; as an anodyne or 
soporific. 

Pills, Moseley’s. Prep. Finest Turkey rhu- 
barb, 60 grs. ; Jamaica ginger, 30 grs. ; sngar, 
20 grs. ; (all in powder ;) tincture of rhubarb, 
q. s. to form a mass. For 4-gr. pills. A mild 
and excellent medicine, closely resembling 
Kitchener’s Peristaltic Persuaders. 

Pills jpf Musk. Syn. Pilule moschi, L. 
Prep. (Dupuytren.) Opium, 2 grs.; musk 
(genuine), 8 grs.; camphor (in powder), 24 
grs. ; syrup, q.s. For 8 pills. Antispasmodic 
and stimulant. — Dose. 1 to 3, thrice daily, in 
low nervous affections; or the whole during 
the day, in hospital gangrene, &e. 

Pills of Myrrh, See Pills op Aloes and 
Myrrh. 

Pills, Napier’s Neurotonic. Of these, like 
Moeison’s Pills, there are No. 1 and No. 2. 
The first is a simple stomachic aperient ; the 
other, a stimulant tonic. They both owe their 
sale and reputed virtues to extensive adver- 
tising. (‘ Anal, of Quackery.’) 

Pills, Napoleon’s. See Pectoral Pills. 

Pills, Neuralgia. Syn. Pilule antineu- 
ralgica:, L. Prep. 1. (Marchal Be Calvi.) 
Aqueous extract of opinm, 4 grs. ; sulphate of 
quinine, 16 grs.; powdered cinnamon, pow- 
dered orange leaves, and extinct of valerian, of 
each, 20 grs. ; syrup of belladonna, q. s. For 
3 dozen pills. — Pose. 1, hourly. 

2. (Trousseau & Reveil.) Extracts of opium 
and stramonium, of each, 8 grs. ; oxide of zinc, 
2 drs. ; syrup, q. s. For 4 0 pills. — Dose. 1, 
every two or three houf^Tgradually increased 
in frequency until there is some considerable 
disorder of vision, &c. Both of the above 
should be used with care. See Meolin’s 
Pills, &c. 

Pills of Ni'trate of Bismuth. Syn. Pilula; 
bismuthi TRISNITRATIS, L. Prep. From 
trisuitrate of bismuth and powdered rhubarb, 
equal parts; syrup of orange peel, q* s. to form 
a mass. For 3-gr. pills. — Dose } 1 to 2, every 
two hours; as a tonic, stomachic, and anti- 
spasmodic, in dyspepsia, debility, spasms, &e. 

♦ Pills of Nitrate of SilVer. Syn. Pilul® 
arGenti nitratis, L. Prep. 1. (St. B. 


Hosp.) Nitrate of silver (crystallised), 12 grs.; 
liquorice powder, 24 grs.; treacle, q. s. For 
12 pills. — Dose. 1 pill, twice or thrice a day ; 
in chronic epilepsy and some other spasmodic 
disorders. 

2. (Dr. A. T. Thomson.) Nitrate of silver, 
6 grs. ; crura of bread, q. s. (say | dr.) ; mix, 
and divide into 12 pills.— Z)o<?e. 1, every six 
hours. ^ 

Ob s. To prevent the blue or slate coloured 
tinge of the skin, so often produced by the 
continued use of the salts of silver, 8 drops of 
diluted nitric acid in 1 fl. oz. of water should 
he taken after each pill. 

Pills, Norton’s Chamomile. Prep. From 
aqueous extract of aloes, 1 dr. ; extract of gen- 
tian, 3 drs. ; mix, and drive off the excess of 
moisture by the heat of a wafer bath ; then 
add of essential oil of chamomiles, 20 drops', 
and divide the mass into 60 pills. To preserve 
their aromatic properties, they should he kept 
in a dry glass bottle or a well-covered earthen- 
ware pot. — Dose. 1, as a dinner pill; or 2, 
night and morning, as a stomachic tonic. 
(‘Anal, of Quackery/) 

Pills of Nux Vomica. Syn. Piluuje nucis 
vomica:, L. Prep. 1. Nux vomica and aloes 
(both in powder), equal parts; syrup, q, s. 
For 3-gr. pills. — Dose. 1 to 3, twice or thrice 
daily, carefully watching the effects ; in ner- 
vous derangement, general debility, impotence, 
paralysis, &e. 

2. Alcoholic extract of nux vomica, 1 part ; 
powdered sugar, 2 parts ; beaten up with rec- 
tified spirit, s. For 2^-gr. pills.— Dose. X 
to 2; as the last. 

3. (Mondiere.) Alcoholic extract, 6 grs.; 

levigated black oxide of iron, X dr. ; syrup, q. s. 
In atonic incontinence of urine, amenorrhcea, 
&c. r* 

Pills, OuontaTgic. Syn. Pilule odontal- 
GiCiE, L. Prep . (Ph. Bor.) Powdered opium 
and extracts of belladonna and henbane, ot 
each, 10 grs. ; oil of cloves, 20 drops ; powdered 
peilitory of Spain, dr. ; beat them to a mass, 
and divide it into 1-gr. pills; keep these in a 
corked phial. 

Pills, Opiated Lead* See Pills op Lead. 

Pills of 0"pium. Syn. Anodyne pills, 
Night p., Thebaic p. ; Pilula: opn (Ph. U. 
S,), P. o. or THEBAICJE (Ph. E.), L. Prep. 
1. (Ph. E.) Opium and conserve of red roses, 
of each, 1 part ; sulphate of potash, 3 parts ; 
rub them together to a proper mass, and divide 
into 5-gr. pills. — Dose. 1 to 2 pills, as an 
anodyne or soporific. Each pill contains 1 gr. 
of opium, or double the quantity in the same 
pill of the previous edition of the Ph, E. 

2, (Ph, U. S.) Powdered opium, 1 dr. ; 
■Castile soap, 12 grs. ; water, q. s. For 60 pills. 
As the last. 

Pills of Ox-Gall. Syn. Bile n im$ Pilule 
bellxs bov ini, P. biles, h . Prep . X. From 
inspissated ox-gall formed into pills by the 
addition of any simple powder ; or the harder 
extract beaten up with a little proof spirit. 
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Powdered rhubarb is frequently used for the 
purpose. Pox* 3-gr. pills. — Dose. 1 to 6; in 
constipation, flatulence, &c., arising from a 
deficiency of bile. 

2, (Compound.) From inspissated os-gall, 
I dr, ; powdered rhubarb, § dr. ; powdered 
ipecacuanha and capsicum, of each, 15 grs. ; 
oil of caraway, 12 drops. For 48 pills. — Lose. 
1 to 4 ; in loss of appetite an£ dyspepsia, with 
torpor of the bowels, &e. See Constipation, 
Gail, &c. 

Pills of Ox'i&e of Gold. St/n, Pilule atjei 
oxtbi, L, Prep. (Magendie.) Teroside of 
gold, 5 grs. ; extract of mezereon, 2 drs. ; mix, 
and divide into 60 pills. Each pill contains 
y? gr. of teroxide. — Lose. 1 to 3 ; in scrofula, 
syphilis, malignant fevers, &c. 

Pills of Oxide of Mercury. See Meecubial 
Pius. 

Pills of Oxide of Sil'ver. Syn. Piltjljj ae- 
GENTI OXYDI, L. Prep. From oxide of silver, 
6 grs, ; powdered rhubarb and extract of gen- 
tian, of each, 12 grs. For 1 dozen pills. — Lose. 
X pill, twice or thrice daily; in gastralgia, 
haemorrhages, nervous affections, &e. Milder 
than the pills of nitrate of silver. 

Pills of Oxide of Zinc. Syn . Pilule zinci 
oxxdi, L. Prep. From oxide of zinc, pow- 
dered casearilla, and conserve of hips, equal 
parts. For 3|-gr. pills. Tonic and antispas- 
modic. — Lose. 1 to 3, thrice daily; in dys- 
pepsia, gastric or spasmodic coughs, epilepsy, 
chorea, &c. 

Pills, Parr’s Life. Prep. Aloes, 7 lbs.; rhu- 
barb and jalap, of each, 5 lbs. ; fall in powder ;) 
extract of gentian, 3| lbs. ; soft soap, £ lb. ; 
liquorice powder, treacle, and moist sugar, of 
each, 4$ lbs. ; oil of cloves, 10 oz. ; oil of cam- 
way, 3 1 oz.; mix, and beat the whofe to a 
proper uwss until syrup bottoms, q. s., and 
divide it into 3.£-gr. pills. “ There are about 
4 dozen in each Is. l$d. box, weighing (dry) 
barely 3 grs f each.” A good stomachic and 
aperient pill, but possessing none of the extra- 
ordinary virtues ascribed to it by its pro- 
prietors. (* Med. Cire.,' ii, 146, 167, &c.) 

Pills of Paullin'ia. Syn. Guaeana pills ; 
Pitris GILABAN2E, P. ^aullinle, L. Prep. 
1. Paullinia mixed up with syrup of orange 
peel, and the mass divided into 2^-gr. pills, — 
Lose. 2 to 8. 

2* (Dr. Gavrelle.) Extract of guarana, 1 
dr. ; liquorice powder, q. s« For 40 pills. — 
Lose , 3 to 6, daily. 

Ohs. These pills fire highly esteemed on 
the Continent as a tonic* and astringent, in 
diseases of the bowels and bladder, in chlorosis, 
debility, &c. 

Pec'torcri pills. Syn. Beeath pills; Pi- 
xtrLiE pectobale?, L, Prep. 1, Compound 
squill pill, 1 dr. ; gum benzoin, £ dr, ; powdered 
Ipecacuanha and extract of henbane, of each, 
15 grs. ; syrup, q. s. For 3-gr, pills.— Doj*. 2 
UA three or four times a day ; in asthmas, 
chronic bronchial affections, coughs, &c. 

; ^ Copland.) Camphor (in powder), 


10 grs.; ipecacuanha, 15 grs. ; extract of hem- 
lock, 1 dr. — Lose. 3 to 6 grs. ; in irritating and 
spasmodic coughs, &e. 

3. (Haggarfc.) Powdered ipecacuanha and 
squills, of each, £ dr. ; acetate of morphia, 6 
grs. ; Castile soap, 3 drs. ; mix, and divide into 
72 pills. A most excellent medicine, at once 
soothing and expectorant. — Lose. 1 to 2, thrice 
a day, or oftener. 

4. (Httmpheies' Cough Pills.) From pow- 
dered ipecacuanha, 15 grs. ; compound squill- 
pill, 1 dr, ; compound extract of colocynth, £ 
dr. For 3£-gr. pills.— Lose. 2 pills, night and 
morning. 

5. (Dr. Latham.) Compound powder of 
ipecacuanha, 1 dr. ; fresh squill and gum ammo- 
niacum, of each, 20 grs. ; calomel, 4 grs. For 
20 pills. A most valuable pectoral and expec- 
torant. — Lose. 1 pill, thrice daily; in bron- 
chitis, coughs, &c., after the more active in- 
flammatory symptoms have subsided. 

6. (Napoleon's.) From ipecacuanha, 30 grs, ; 
squills and ammoniacum, of each, 40 grs. ; (all 
in powder ;) mucilage, q. s. to mix. For 24 
pills. It is said that this was a favourite re- 
medy with the Emperor Napoleon I for difficulty 
of breathing, bronchitis, and various affections 
of the organs of respiration. — Lose, 2 pills, 
night and morning. 

7. (Dr. Paris.) Powdered squills, & dr. ; 
powdered myrrh, 1} dr.; extract of henbane, 
40 grs. ; water (or simple syrup), q. s. to mix. 
For 4-gr. pills .—Lose. 2 piils, night and morn- 
ing. As No. 2. 

8. (Ph. L. 1746.) Gum ammoniacum, 4 
drs. ; gum benzoin, 3 drs. ; gum myrrh, 2 drs. ; 
saffron, 1 dr. ; anisated balsam of sulphur, | 
dr. ; syrup of tolu, q. s. to mix.— Dose, 5 to 15 

j grs. 

9. (Richter.) Assafcetida and valerian, of 
each, i dr.^; castor, 15 grs.; powdered squills 
and sesquicarbonate of ammonia, of each, 8 
grs. ; extract of aconite (alcoholic), 3 grs. For 
4-gr. pills.— Lose. 1 to 3 pills, night and morn- 
ing; in spasmodic affections of the respiratory 
organs. 

Pills, Perpet'ua 1. See Eveblasting Pills. 

Pills, Peter's. Prep. (Cooley.) Aloes, 3 drs,; 

| gamboge, jalap, and scamraony, of each, 2 drs.; 
(all in powder ;) calomel, 1 dr.; beaten up with 
rectified spirit, q. s. A powerful cathartic,— 
Lose . 1 to 3 pills. 

Pills of Pip'erineT^S^jz. Pilule pipebinje, 
L. Prep. From piperine, f dr. ; extract of 
cinchona, q. s. For 30 pills,— Lose. I pill, 
every two hours, during the intermission' of an 
ague ; also as an aphrodisiac and a remedy in 
piles. 

Pills of Pitch, Syn.„ Pilulje pious mmm, 
L, Prep. From black pitch and powdered 
black pepper, equal parts; beaten together in 
a warm mortar, and divided into 4-gr, pills,— 
Lose. 2 pills, night and morning ; in piles, 

' - 

Pitschaff $ Eceoproific Pills. Prep. From' 
strained aloes and disulphate of quinine, equal 
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parts,* made into 2-gi\ pills. A tonic and 
stomachic aperient. — Dose. 2 to 4, at bedtime ; 
in torpor of the large intestines, the dyspepsia 
of the debilitated, &e. 

Plummer’s Pills. See Pills of Calomel 
(Compound). j 

Pills, Pur'gative. Syn. Pilule purgantes, 
L. Prep. 1. (Dr. Robinson.) Aqueous ex- 
tract of aloes, 1 dr. ; powdered scammony, £ 
dr. ; balsam of Peru, 10 or 12 grs. ; oil of car- 
away, 9 or 10 drops; ink, and divide into 30 
pills. A warm, stimulating aperient, highly 
recommended to excite the peristaltic action of 
the bowels of the aged, sedentary, and debili- 
tated. — Dose . 1 to 4 pills, as required. 

2. (Trousseau & Reveil.) Resin of jalap, 
1 dr.; scammony, } dr.; extract of colocyntli, 
6 grs.; excipient, as required. For 20 (or, 
better, 24) pills. — Dose. 1, “ every two hours, 
in the morning, fasting, until they operate.” 
For other formulas see Aperient and Cathar- 
tic Pills and Pills of Aloes, Jalap, Colo- 

CYNTH, &C. 

Pills of Quinine'. See Pills of Sulphate 
of Quinine. 

Pills, Reece’s. See Chibayta Pills. 

Pills, Re'nal. Syn. Pilule eenales, L. 
Prep. 1. Squills, myrrh, and digitalis, of each 
(in powder), 10 grs. ; extract of rhubarb and 
mercurial pill, of each, 15 grs. ; powdered nitre, 
20 grs. ; oil of juniper, 10 or 12 drops. For 24 
pills. Alterative, diuretic, and tonic. — Dose. 

3 to 6, thrice a day. Hunter’s Renal Purify- 
ing Pills are similar, but omitting the mercurial 
pill, Be Boos’ Renal Pills contain a prepara- 
tion of copaiba. 

Pills, Rlieu'matism. Syn. Pilula anti- 
rheumatica, L. Prep. 1. Gum guaiacum, 
1 dr.; nitrate of potassia, 1£ dr.; (both in 
powder;) soft soap (Ph. L»), | dr.; oil of eaje- 
put, 16 drops. For 4 dozen pills. — Dose. 2 to 
6, night and morning ; in chronic rheumatism, 
and rheumatic gout. Their action is accele- 
rated by the copious use of lemon juice during 
the day. 

2, (Beasley,) Extract of artichoke, £ dr. ; 
powdered sarsaparilla, 20 grs. ; oil of sassa- 
fras, 1 drop. For 12 pills.—- Hose. 1 pill, thrice 
daily. 

Pills of Rhu'barb. Syn. Pilule rhei (Ph. 
E.), L, Prep. 1. (Ph. E.) Powdered rhubarb, 
9 parts ; acetate of potassa, 1 part ; conserve of 
red roses, 5 parts ; mi3"ffcd divide into 5-gr. 
pills. A stomachic and gentle aperient, parti- 
cularly useful in atonic dyspepsia. — Dose. 2 to 

4 pills. 

2, (Ph. U. S.) Powdered rhubarb; 6drs.; 
Castile soap, 2 drs. ; beaten up with water, 
q. s., and divide into 120 pills. As the 
last, * 

Pills of Rhubarb (Compound). Syn. Aro- 
matic fills. Balsamic laxative p., Edin- 
burgh p,, Stomachic f. ; Pilula rhei com- 
POSITA (B, P,, Ph. L.), PlLULiE r. composite 

r * E. & D.), P. stomachics, P. aromatica, 
Prep. 1. (Ph, L.) Powdered rhubarb, 4 


drs. ; powdered Socotrine aloes, 3 drs, ; pow- 
dered myrrh, 2 drs. ; Soft soap, (Ph. L.), £ dr. ; 
oil of caraway, 15 drops ; treacle, q. s. to form 
a mass. 

2. (Ph. L. 1836.) Powdered rhubarb, 1 oz. ; 
aloes, 6 drs. ; myrrh, 4 drs. ; Castile soap, 1 dr. ; 

011 of caraway, £ fl. dr. ; syrup, q. s. 

3. (Ph. E.) Powdered rhubarb, 12 parts; 
aloes, 9 parts ; ^nyrrh and Castile soap, of each, 
6 parts; conserve of red roses, 5 parts; oil of 
peppermint, 1 part ; mix, and divide into 5-gi% 
pills. The oil of peppermint may be omitted, 
when so preferred. 

4. (Ph. D.) Rhubarb, X£ oz. ; hepatic aloes, 
9 drs. ; myrrh and Castile soap, of each, in fine 
powder, 6 drs. ; oil of peppermint, 1 fl. dr, ; 
treacle, 2 oz. ; mix, and heat the whole to a 
uniform mass. 

5. (Ph. U. S. & Pb. E. 1817.) Rhubarb, 8 
drs. ; aloes, 6 drs. ; myrrh, 4 drs. ; oil of pep- 
permint, £ fl. dr. ; syrup of orange peel, q. s. ; 
mix, and divide into 240 pills. 

6. (B. P.) Rhubarb, in fine powder, 3 oz. ; 
Socotrine aloes, in fine powder (some physi- 
cians prefer the aqneous extract. — Squire ), 2£ 
oz. ; myrrh, in fine powder, 1$ oz. ; hard soap, 
1£ oz.; English oil of peppermint, 1£ dr.; 
treacle, by weight, 4 oz. ; reduce the soap to 
fine powder and triturate it with the rhubarb, 
aloes, and myrrli; add the treacle and oil, and 
heat into a mass. — Dose. 6 to 10 grs. 

Obs. The above are tonic, stomachic, and 
gently laxative ; extremely useful for obviating 
costiveness and giving tone to the stomach 
and bowels.— 6 or 8 to 20 grs. The Lon- 
don pill is not only the most agreeable, but it 
keeps the best. 

Pills of Rhubarb and Car'away* See 

Kitchener’s Pills, .•» 

Pills of Rhubarb and Chamo'rfile. Syn. 
Speediman’s Pills ; Pilule rhei et anthe- 
midis, L, Prep. From aloes, myrrh, rhubarb 
(each in powder), and extract of chamomile, of 
each, 1 dr. ; essential oil of chamomile, 10 or 

12 drops. For 4-gr. pills. An excellent tonic 
and stomachic aperient, particularly useful in 
the dyspepsia and loss of appetite of hard 
drinkers. — Dose . 1 tp 3 pills, cither before din- 
ner or at bedtime. 

Pills of Rhubarb and Copai'ba. Syn. Pi- 

LULA RHEI ET COPAIBA, P. R. BALSAMIC2E, L. 

Prep. (Swediaur.) Powdered rhubarb and 
gum, equal parts ; balsam of capaiba, q. s. 

Pills of Rhubarb and Gin'ger. Syn. Sto- 
mach PILLS; PlLULSf RHEI ET ZINGIBERIS, 
L, Prep. From powdered rhubarb, 1 dr.; 
powdered ginger, £ dr. Castile soap, 20 grs. ; 
tincture or essence of ginger, q. s. to form a 
mass. For 30 pills. — Dose. 1 to 6.-' 

Pills of Rhubarb and Ipecac'uahha. Syn. 
Pilule rhei et ipecacuanha, L, Prep. 
From rhubarb, £ dr,; ipecacuanha, 15 grs*; 
opium, 5 grs. ; (each in powder j) oil of cin- 
namon, 6 drop ; syrup, q, s. For 18 pills.— 
Dose. In loss of appetite, and spasmodic dys- 
pepsia, 1 to 3 phis, twice a day; in dysentery, 
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diarrhoea, &c., to relieve tormina and tenesmus, 
1 every two hours. 

Pills of Rhubarb and I'ron. Syn. Pilule 
KHEI ET FERRi (Ph. E.), L. Prep. (Pli. E.) 
Dried sulphate o£ iron, 4 parts; extract of 
rhubarb, 10 parts ; conserve of red roses, 5 
parts ; beat them to a proper mass, and divide 
this into 5-gr. pills. — Pose. 2 to 4 pills ; in the 
atonic dyspepsia of debilitated subjects, in 
chlorosis, &e. 

Pills of Rhubarb and Ox-gall. Syn. Pilule 
rhei et eellis bov ini, L. Prep' From pow- 
dered rhubarb, gum ammoniacum, and inspis- 
sated ox-gall, equal parts ; beaten up with a 
little tincture of ginger or proof spirit, and the 
mass divided into 2£-gr. pills. In dyspepsia 
and constipation dependent on a torpid action 
of the liver. — Pose. 2 to 6 pills. 

Pills of Rhubarb and So'da. Syn. Pilule 
ehei et som, P. r. comp, ctjm soda, L. 
Prep. (Guy's Hosp.) Dried carbonate of 
soda, powdered rhubarb, and extract of gentian, 
equal parts. For 4|-gr. pills. — Pose. 2 to 4 
pills ; in acidity, heartburn, diarrhoea, loss of 
appetite, &c. 

Pills, Richter’s. See Pectoral Pills. 

Pills, Dr. Robinson’s. See Purgative 
Pills. 

Pills, Radius's. Syn. Rudius’S extract ; 
Pilule rudii, Extractum rudit, L. Prep. 
1. Colocynth pulp, 6 drs. ; agaric, black helle- 
bore, and turpethum root, of each, 4 drs. ; cin- 
namon, mace, and cloves, of each, 40 grs.; 
rectified spirit, £ pint ; digest for 4 days, ex- 
press the tincture, and evaporate it to a proper 
consistence for making pills. Formerly esteemed 
one of the most safe and certain cathartics 
in troublesome constipation.— Pose. 5 to 20 
grs., 

%. (Ph.yE. 1783.) Black hellebore and colo- 
cynjih, of each, 2 oz, ; water, 4 pints (o. w. mu) ; 
boil to a quart, strain, evaporate to the con- 
sistence of honey, and add, of aloes, 2 oz. ,* 
scammouy (powdered), 1 oz. ; next remove the 
vessel from the fire, and further add of sulphate 
of potassa, 2 drs.; oil of cloves, 1 dr.; and form 
the whole into a pill-mass. Resembles the last 
(nearly). 

Pills, Rufus's. See Pills of Aloes with 
Myrrh. 

Pills of Saffron, Syn. Pilule croci, L. 

- Prom hay saffron, 1 dr.; myrrh, £rdr. ; 

oil of cajfepufc, 6 drops ; syrup of saffron, q, s. 
For 36 pills. — Pose. 1 to 3 or 4, occasionally ; 
as a stimulant in. low Spirits, hypochondriasis, 
&c. 

% (Phoebus.) Saffron, myrrh, and sulphur, 
equal parts ; inspissated bile, q. s. For 2-gr. 
pills. — Pos**, 2 to 12 daily; as an emmena- 
gogue. 

Pills of Sagape'nmn (Compound). Syn. Pi* 
LUL^i SAGAPENT composite, L. Prep . (Ph. L. 
1836.) Sagapenum, 1 oz. ; aloes, § dr. ; syrup 
of ginger, q. s. — Pose. 6 to 20 grs, ; as a stimu- 
knt antisp&smodic laxative, in dyspepsia with 
flatulence, flatulent colic, &c. 


Pills of Sallcin. Syn. Pilule salicine, 
L. Prep. From salicin, £ dr. ; powdered rhu- 
barb, 20 grs. ; extract of gentian, q. s. to mix. 
For 4<-gr. pills. — Pose. 2 to 4, every three 

hours, during the apyrexia of intermittents. 
Pills of Scam'mony (Compound), Syn. Pi. 

LULAS SCAMMONII COMPOSITE, L. Prep. (St. 
B. Hosp.) Scammony, 24 grs. ; ginger, 20 grs. ; 
aloes and gamboge, of each, 12 grs.; treacle, 
q. s. ; mix, and divide into 12 pills. A power- 
ful cathartic and vermifuge. — Pose. 1 to 3 
pills. 

Scot’s Pills. Prep. From aloes, 9 lbs.; 
jalap, 3 lbs. ; gamboge and ginger, of each, £ 
lb. ; beaten with treacle, q. s. See Anderson’s 
Scot’s Pills. 

Dr. Scott’s Bilious and Liver Pills. Prep. 
(Cooley.) Compound extract of colocynth (Ph. 
L. 1836), 8 oz.; powdered rhubarb, 4 oz. ; 
powdered myrrh, 2 oz. ; soft soap, £ oz. ; oil 
of caraway, 2£ drs. ; strong syrup of saffron, 
q. s. to form a pill-mass. “ There are twenty* 
five 3£-gr. pills in each Is. lid, box.” “It 
has been stated that these pills contain a 
minute portion of antimony.” (‘ Anat. of 
Quackery.’) 

Sed'ative Pills. Syn. Pilule sedative, 
L. Prep. 1. Hydrochlorate of morphia, 6 
grs. ; powdered sumbul, 20 grs. ; alcoholic ex- 
tract of Indian hemp, i dr. For 2-gr. pills. — 
Pose. 1 to 3, twice or thrice daily ; in exces- 
sive nervous irritability, painful menstrua- 
tion, &c. 

2. (U. C. Hosp.) Camphor, 1 dr.; reduce 
it to powder by means of rectified spirit, 3 or 
4 drops ; add of extract of henbane, 20 grs., 
and divide the mass into 20 pills. To allay 
pain and excitement, &c.— Pose. 1 to 2 pills, 

3. To either of the above, add of powdered 
rhubarb and extract of gentian, of each, 20 
grs., and divide the mass into 4-gr. pills. — - 
Pose. 1 to 4 pills ; when, besides the other 
symptoms, the stomach and bowels are disor- 
dered. 

Sedillot’s Febrifuge Pills. Prep. From pow- 
dered opium, 3 grs. ; sulphate of quinine, 12 
grs.; confection of opium, 10 grs., or q. s. 
For 12 pills. — Pose. 1 to 2, every second 
hour, during the intermission of an ague. 

Pills of Sen'na. Syn. Pilule senne, P. 
s. composite, L. Prep. 1. Powdered senna, 

1 dr.; extract of rhubarb, £ (Jr. ; powdered 
capsicum, 4 grs.; juniper, 6 or 8 drops. 
For 3-gr, pills. An aperient well suited for 
females. — Pose. 6 to 8 pills. 

2. (Huf eland.) Powdered senna, 1 dr.; ex- 
tract of dandelion, q. s. to mix. For 30 pills. 
As the last. 

Smith’s Pills. Prep. From powdered aloes, 

■ 4 drs.; jalap, 2 drs, ; ginger and soft soap, of 
each, 1 dr. ; oil of juniper, £ dr, ; emetic tartar, 

6 grs. For 120 pills. Laxative and diuretic. 
— Pose. 1 to 4 at bedtime, or early in the 
morning. , 

Dr, Hugh Smith’s Pills, See Stomach 
Pills, .. - . 
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Pills of Soap. Syn. Pilut;e saponis, P. 
cum, sapone, Jj. Prep. (P. Cod.) White 
Castile soap, 32 parts ; powdered marsh-mallow 
root, 4s parts ; powdered nitrate of potassa, 1 
part; beat them to a mass, and divide this 
into 4-gr. pills. In habitual costiveness, cal- 
culary affections, &c. — Dose , 1 to 6 pills, twice 
or thrice a day. 

Pills of Soap (Compound). Syn. Pills op 

SOAP AND OPIUM, LAUDANUM PILLS ; PlLULA 
SAPONIS COMPOSITA (B. P., Pll. L.), PlLULA 
saponis CUM OPIO, L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) 
Opium and liquorice, of each (in powder), 2 
drs. ; soft soap (Ph. L.), G drs. ; beat them to 
a uniform mass. 

2. (Ph. D. & Ph. U. S.) Opium (in fine 
powder), 1- oz. ; Castile soap, 2 oz. ; distilled 
water, £ fl. dr., or q. s. ; reduce the soap to 
pow’der, mix it with the other ingredients, and 
heat the whole together, as before. See Pills 
of Opium. 

Ohs. The above pills contain l-5th part of 
their weight in dry opium. The dose is 3 to 
10 grs., in the usual cases iu which the admi- 
nistration of opium is indicated. Mr. Skey, 
the eminent surgeon of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, has shown the great value of this 
pill in promoting the healing of obstinate 
ulcers, more especially those of the legs. 

Pills of Soda. Syn. Pilule sod.® caebo- 
natis, L. Prep. (Ph. E. 1817.) Exsiccated 
carbonate of soda, 4 parts; Castile soap, 3 
parts; syrup, q. s. to form a mass. Antacid 
and slightly laxative. — Dose. 10 to 20 grs. 
This pill was a great favourite of the once 
celebrated Dr. Beddoes. 

Speediman’s Pills. Prep. (Cooley.) Aloes, 
3 drs. ; rhubarb, myrrh, (all in powder,) and 
extract of chamomile, of each, 1 dr.; oil of 
chamomile, 20 drops. Fpr 4-gr. pills. An 
excellent aperient, tonic, and stomachic. — 
Dose. 2 to 4 pills, as a purgative jr 1, as a sto- 
machic or dinner pill, * 

Splenetic Pills. Syn. Pilul m antisple- 
NETiCiE, L. Prep. (Saunders.) Strained aloes 
and gum ammoniacum, of each, 3 drs. ; 
myrrh and bryony, of each, \ dr. For 4-gr. 
pills. — Dose. 3 to 5. '* Extolled in amenor- 
rhoea and hypochondriasis/’ (Dr, B. E. 
Griffith.) 

Pills of Squill (Compound). Syn. Cough 
pills, Pills of squills ahd <bWeb ; Pi- 

LULA SC ILL-33 COMPO£*(M» (B. P., Ph. L.), 
PlLULE 6CILL2E COMPOSITE (Ph. D,), P. 
scillas (Ph. E,), L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Freshly 
powdered sqniEs, 1 dr, ; powdered ginger and 
powdered ammoniacum, of each, 2 drs.; mix, 
add, of soft soap (Ph. L.)» 3 drs. ; treacle, 1 
dr. ; aud beat the whole together, so that a 
mass may be formed. 

2. (Ph, E.) Squills, 5 parts ; ammoniacum, 
ginger, (all in fine powder,) and Spanish soap, 
of each, 4 parts ; conserve of red roses, 2 
parts; mis, as before, and divide the mass 
into ^gr. pills. 

3. (Ph. D.) Squills (m fine powder), 2 J drs. *, 


ammoniacum, ginger, aud Castile soap, of each 
(in fine powder), 2 drs. ; treacle, £ oz. 

4s. (B. P.) Squill (in fine powder), li; gin- 
ger (in fine powder), 1; ammoniacum (in 
powder), 1 ; hard soap (in powder), 1 ; treacle 
(by weight), 2, or a sufficiency ; mix the pow- 
ders, add the treacle, and beat into a mass. — 
Dose. 5 to 10 grains. 

Ohs. Compound squill pill is a most useful 
expectorant, in chronic coughs, asthmas, bron- 
chial affections, difficulty of breathing, &c. ; 
and, combined with calomel and foxglove, and, 
occasionally, with croton oil, as a diuretic, &c., 
in dropsies. Unfortunately, however, it soon 
spoils; and, therefore, to be effective as a re- 
medy, it must be recently prepared. As an 
expectorant, it should not bo administered 
until the inflammatory symptoms have been 
subdued by purgatives or bleeding. A little 
powdered opium, or extract of henbane, is occa- 
sionally added, to, allay irritation. — Dose. 5 to 
20 grs., twice or thrice a day, accompanied by 
an occasional aperient. 

Stahl’s Pills. See Apebient Pills. 

Starkey’s Pills. Prep. (Original formula.) 
Extract of opium, 4 oz. ; mineral benzoar and 
nutmeg, of each, 2 oz. ; saffron and Virginian 
snake-root, of each, 1 oz. ; Starkey’s soap, & lb. ; 
oil of sassafras, $■ oz. ; tincture of antimony 
(Old Ph.), 2 fl. oz. Anodyne, diaphoretic, Ac. — 
Dose. 3 to 10 grs. The formula already given 
under Matthew’s Pills is erroneously as- 
signed to this pill by some writers. 

Mrs. Stephen’s Pills. This once celebrated 
remedy for stone was prepared from the cal- 
cined shells of eggs and snails, made into 3-gr. 
pills with soft soap. Its active ingredients were, 
consequently, lime and potash. 

Stimulant Pills. Syn. Pilule stwu- 
lantes, L. Prep. 1. Capsicum, dr. ; ni- 
trate of silver, 2 grs. ; conserve of hips, q. s. 
For 12 pills. — Dose . 2 to 4, washed down with 
a spoonful of warm spirit-and-water, and re- 
peated hourly, until reaction ensues; in cho- 
lera, &e. 

2. (A. T, Thomson.) Strychnine, 1 gr. ; 
acetic acid, 1 drop; crum of bread, 20 grs.; 
mix very carefully, and divide the mass into 
10 pills. — Dose. %, every six hours ; in para- 
lysis arising from lead. 

Stoerck’s Pills, Syn. Pilule conii, P* 
cicuq?|e, L. Prep. From extract of hemlock, 
1 dr. ; powdered hemlock, q. s. to make a mass. 
For 2-gr. pills, — Dose. 1 to 4, twice a day; in 
various glandular and ‘Visceral enlargements, 
pulmonary affections, cancer, scrofula, neu- 
ralgia, &c. 

Stomach Pills. Syn. Pilule stomachics, 
L. Prep. 1. Ipecacuanha, 10 gr*,; sumbul 
oand extract of rhubarb, of each, 30 grs. ; pow- 
dered quassia, 20 grs. ; oil of sassafras, 6 drops ; 
beaten up with essence of ginger (strongest), 
q, s. For 3-gr. pills.— Do«?. 1 to 3, thrice daily ; 
in loss of appelate, flatulence, dyspepsia, &e. 

2. (Drs Hugh Smith’s.) Iron aloes, rhu- 
barb, ginger, (all powdered,) and sagapenum 
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of each, I dr. ; oils of peppermint and cloves, 
of each, 10 drops; balsam of Peru, q. s. to 
mix. For 5-gr. pills. — Dose. 2 or 3 nightly ; 
or 1 to 2, before dinner. For other formula;, 
see Dinner, Aperient, Compound Rhubarb, 
Aboes and Mastic Puls, &c. 

Pills of Sto'rax (Compound). Syn. Storax 
pills; Pilula styracis composita (Ph. L.), 
Pilule styracis (Ph. E.) r L. Drey. 1. 
(Ph. L.) Prepared storax, 6 cirs. ; saffron and 
powdered opium, of each, 2 drs. ; beat them to- 
gether to a uniform mass. Contains l-5th of 
its weight of opium. 

2. (Ph, E.) Opium and saffron, of each, 1 
.part ; extract of styrax, 2 parts ; beat them to 
a uniform mass, and divide this into 4-gr. pills. 
Contains l-4th part of opium, 

Ohs. The storax is here chiefly employed to 
disguise the odour and taste of opinm. The 
name of the preparation has been chosen so 
that the word 1 opium' may* not appear in the 
prescription, a point highly necessary with 
certain patients, — Dose. 3 to 10 grs. ; as com- 
pound soap pill, and as an anodyne and expec- 
torant in chronic coughs, &c. 

Pills of Stramo^nium. Syn. Pilule stea- 
MONII, L. Drey. 1. Stramonium seeds (in 
powder), 12 grs. (or leaves, 25 grs.) ; powdered 
camphor and extract of senebi root, of each, 
1 dr. ; powdered savine, lj dr. ; oil of cajeput, 
15 drops. For 2J-gr. pills. — Dose. 2 to 4, 
thrice daily ; in rheumatism, &c. 

% (Sir H. Halford.) Extract of stramonium 
and liquorice powder, of each, 1 dr. ; powdered 
Castile soap, 2 drs. ; mucilage, <p s. to mix. For 
60 pills.— Dose. 1, night and morning; in 
asthmas, &c. 

Pills of Strychnine. Syn. Pilule strych- 
nia, L, Drey. (Magendie.) Strychnine, 2 
grs.; conserve of hips, 36 grs.; (liquorice 
powder, q. s. ;) mix very carefully, divide the 
mass ihto 24 pills, and silver them, — Dose . 1 
jail, night and morning; in amaurosis, im- 
potence, paralysis, &c. 

Pills of SuFphate of I'ron. Syn. Pilulje 
EBBRI sulphatis (Ph, E,), L. Drey. 1. (Ph. 
E.) Dried sulphate of iron and conserve of 
red roses, of each 2 pa^ts ; extract of dande- 
lion, 5 parts. For 5-gr. piPs. A useful cha- 
lybeate tonic. — Dose, 1 to 2, twice or thrice 
daily; in dyspepsia, chlorosis, amenorrhcea, 
&c. # «. 

2. (Ph. E. 1817.) Sulphate of iron (dried), 
1 oz.j extract of chamomile, 1£ oz. ; oil of 
peppermint, 1 dr, ; s$op, q. s. As the last, 

3. (Ph, XT. S.) As No, 1, but substituting 
extract of gentian for extract of dandelion. 
For other formula, see Hooper's Pills, &c, ; 

Pills o$ Sulphate of Quinine'. Syn. PILU- 
LE QUINIJS SULPHATIS, P. Q. DISULPHATt^ 
L. Drey. 1, Sulphate of quinine, 20 grs,; 
extract of gentian, 40 grs. For 20 pills, 

2. (Ph. u. S.) Sulphate of quinnm, 2 drs.; 
powdered gum, J dr. ; strained honey, q. s. For 
♦120 pills. Each pill contains 1 gf. of the 
sulphate or disulphate of quinlne.—Dim 1 or 2, 


twice a day, as a tonic and stomachic ; 6 to 
12, every two or three hours, during the re- 
missions of agues. 

Ohs. Various additions are often made to 
the above formulae, according to the indica- 
tions, by which numerous other useful pills 
are produced. Thus, potassio- tartrate of anti- 
mony is frequently added in obstinate inter- 
mittents; iodide of potassium, in scrofulous 
affections; foxglove, in the hectic fever of 
phthisis ; bitter tonics and aromatics, in dys- 
pepsia, flatulence, &c. ; carbonate of soda or 
magnesia, ijj acidity and heartburn ; calomel, 
mercurial pill, in bilious affections ; rhubarb 
and aloes, in bowelly affections ; sulphate of 
iron and other chalybeates, in debility, amenor- 
rhoea, and chlorosis ; calomel, as an alterative ; 
&c., &c. 

Pills of Sulphate of Zinc. Syn. Pilule 
I ZINCI SULPHATIS, P. Z. S. COMPOSITE, L. 
Drey. 1. Sulphate of zinc, 12 grs. ; extract of 
gentian, -l- dr.; liquorice powder, q. s. For 
20 pills. In dyspepsia, epilepsy, and various 
convulsive diseases. 

2. (Dr. Paris.) Sulphate of zinc, 10 grs. ; 
powdered myrrh, 1| dr.; conserve of roses, 
q. s. For 30 pills. — Dose. 1 to 2, twice or 
thrice daily; in hooping-cough, &c. 

Pills, Syphilis. Syn. Pilule antisyphi- 
liticje, L. See tlie various pills of mercury, 
gold, &c. The pills of corrosive sublimate 
commonly pass under this name. 

Pills, Tangore. See Arsenical Pills. 

Pills of Tahnic Acid, Syn. Pilulie tan- 
kini, P. ACIDI TANNICI, L. ‘ Drey. From tan- 
nic acid or tannin and powdered sugar, of each, 
i dr. ; conserve of roses, q. s. For 24 pills. 
— Dose. 1 or 2 pills, thrice daily, in diarrhoea; 
or 2, every three hours, in internal haemor- 
rhages, spitting of blood, &c. 

Pills of Tar. Syn. Pilule picis liquid^ 
L. Drey. * From tar, 1 dr. ; powdered gen- 
tian, $ dr., or q. s. For 24 pills. Stimulant, 
diuretic, and sudorific.— Dose. 1 to 4, thrice 
a day; in dropsies, worms, ichthyosis, and 
several other sMn diseases, &c. 

Pills of Tarax'acum. Syn. Pilule tarax- 
aci, L. Prey , 1. Extract of dandelion, X dr. ; 
powdered rhubarb, q. s.; divide into 3§-gr. 
pills. In dyspepsia, Ac., complicated with 
congestion of the liver. 

2. (St. Marie.) Extract of -dandelion and 
Castile soap, equaT parts; liquid acetate of 
potassa, q. s. to mix. For 4-gr. pills. As a 
diuretic in dropsy. 

3. Extract of dandelion, 1 dr,; mercurial 
pill, 20 grs.; powdered digitalis, 15 grs.; liquo- 
rice powder, q. s. For 24 pills.— Dose, 1, 
afterwards increased to 2 or 3 ; in dropsy 
connected with liver disease. 

Pills, Thomson's Stomach and Liver. Drey. 
From extract of dandelion, X dr.; soammony 
and rhubarb, of each, 15 grs. For 14 pills.— 
Dose. 2 pills, night and morning ; in hysteria, 
hypochondriasis, and chromic inflammation of 
the liver or Mdneys. ;• ^ , ** - 
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Pills, Tonic. Syn. Pilttlje tonics, L. 
Prep. 1. Sulphate of iron, ginger, and myrrh, 
(all in powder,) equal parts ; conserve of roses,' 
q. s. ; mis, and divide into 4-gr. pills, — Dose, 
1, twice a day; in debility, chlorosis, Ae. 

2. Powdered myrrh and sulphate of iron, 
of each, 1 dr. ; disulphate of quinine, & dr. ; 
powdered capsicum, 15 grs. ,* conserve of roses, 
q. s. to mix. For 60 pills. — Dose. 1 or 2, 
twice or thrice a day; in debility, dyspepsia, 
ague, Ac. . 

3. (Dr. Collier.) Tartrate of iron and ex- 
tract of gentian, of each, 1 dr. ; $il of cinna- 
mon, 2 drops. For 30 pills. — Dose. 3 to 6, 
three or four times a day. A good stomachic 
tonic. 

4*. (Dr, Collier.) Oxide of zinc, \ dr. (or 
sulphate of zinc, 20 grs.) ; myrrh, 2 drs. ; cam- 
phor, 20 grs. ; confection of hips, to mix. For 
40 pills, — Dose. 1 or two pills, three times a 
day ; in epilepsy, chorea, and other nervous 
disorders, debility, Ac. 

5. (Dr. A. T. Thomson.) Rhubarb and 
ginger, of each, \ dr. ; extract of chamomile, 

1 dr.; divide into 30 pills. — Dose. 2 or 3, 
twice a day ; in dyspepsia and chlorosis. 

6. (Dr.* A. T. Thomson.) Sesquioxide of 
iron and extract of hemlock, of each, 1 dr. ; 
mix, and divide into 20 pills. — Dose. 1 or 2, 
twice a day; in fluor albus, scrofula, Ae. 
Several other formulae for tonic pills will be 
found under the names of the leading ingre- 
dients, Ac, (Sec above.) 

Pills of Vale"rian (Compound). Syn. Pi- 
liTTLiB valerian in COMPOSITE, L. Prep, 
(Dupuytren.) Powdered valerian, \ dr. ; 
castor and white oxide of zinc, of each, 20 grs.; 
syrup, q. s. to mix. For 18 pills. — Dose. 2 or 
3, thrice daily; in hysteria, hypochondriasis, 
chlorosis, hemierania, Ae. 

Pills of Valerianate of Zinc. Syn, Pi- 
IitriOffi valerianas, L. Prep. From vale- 
rianate of zinc and powdered gum, of each, 
15 grs. ; conserve of hips, q. s. to form a mass. 
For 18 pills. Dose. 1 pill, twice daily ; in 
nervous headache, neuralgia, hysteria, Ac. 

Pills, Vallet’s. See Piles of Carbonate 
op Iron. 

Pills, Vance’s. See Aperient Pills. 

Pills of Vera'trine. Syn. Pilttlje yeba- 
trinje, L. Prep. 1. (Magendie.) Veratrine, 
£ gr.; powdered gum arabie and syrup of 
gum, of each, q. s. "W*fbrm 6 pills. (See 
below.) 

2. (Turnbull.) Veratrine, 1 gr. ; oxtract 
of henbane and liquorice powder, of each, 
12 grs, ; mik, and divide into 12 pills. — Dose. 
1 pill, every 3 hours ; in dropsy, epilepsy, 

• hysteria, paralysis, nervous palpitations, Ae, 
This should be prepared and used with great* 
■ caution. 

Pills, Ward’s* Bed. Syn. Ward’s antiko- 
-nial pills. Prep. From glass of antimony 
(finely levigated}, 4 oz.; dragon’s blood, loz.; 
i mountain wine, q. s, to form a mass. For l£-gr. 
pills. Emetic. ‘‘ They are recommended in 
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obstinate rheumatic affections, in foulness of 
the stomach and bowels, Ac. Their action is 
often of a very unpleasant character.” (* Anat. 
of Quackery/) 

Pills, Lady Webster’s. See Dinner Pills. 

Pills, Whitehead’s Essence of Mustard. Bal- 
sam of tolu, with resin. (Dr. Paris.) 

Pills, Whytt’s. Prep. (Radius.) Aloes, 
chloride of iron^and extract of horeliound, of 
each | dr.; assaicetida, 1| dr. For 2-gr. pills. 

— Dose. 2 to 5, thrice daily ; in leucorrhcea, 
chlorosis, hysteria, Ac., with constipation. 

Pills, Worm. Syn. Pilules anthelmin- 
tics, P. VERMiiTOiE, L. Prep. “ 1. Calomel, 

1 oz. ; sugar, 1.V oz.; mucilage, q. s.; mix, 
and divide into 240 pills. — Dose. 1 to 2, over- 
night, followed by a strong dose of castor 
oil early the next morning. 

2. Gamboge,6 grs.; calomel, 5 grs,; mucilage, 
q. s.; divide into 3 pills. For a morning’s 
dose, fasting. 

3. Extract of wormwood, calomel, and pow- 
dered scammony, equal parts. For 4-gr. pills. 

— Dose. 2 to 1, as the last. For ascarides, and 
other small worms. 

4. (Bresmer.) Powdered aloes and tansy 
seed, of each, & dr. ; oil of rue, 9 or 10 drops. 
For 12 pills. — Dose. 3 to 6, in the morning, 
fasting, and repeated in two or three hours. 

5. (Phoebus.) Iron filings, £ dr.; assafeetida, 

H dr. ; essential oil of tansy, 10 or 12 drops; 
extract of wormwood, q. s. ; mix, and divide 
into 80 pills. Dose, 6 pills, thrice daily. 

6. (Pescluer.) Ethereal extract of male 
fern, 30 drops ; extract of dandelion, 1 dr. ; 
powdered rhizomes of male fern, q. s, to mix. 
For 30 pills. In tape-worm. — Dose. 6 to 15, 
at bedtime; the dose being repeated in the 
morning, and then followed in an hourly a 
strong dose of castor oil. 

Pills, Wordsell’s (Kaye’s). Prep. (Cooley.) 
Powdered aloes, gamboge, and ginger, equal 
parts ; together with a very small quantity of 
diaphoretic antimony, heaten into a mass with 
either syrup or treacle, and divided into 2|-gr. 
pills. “There are about 4*1* dozen pills in 
each Is. l|d. box.” <f The dose, as given in 
the directions, is from 2 to 8 pills (or even 
10 to 12) daily.” (‘Anat. of Quackery/) They 
frequently operate with great violence. 

Pills, Wyndham’s (Lee’s). Prep. (Cooley.) 
Aleves and gamboge, of each (in powder), 3 oz,; ^ 
Castile soap and extract of cow-parsnip, of * 
each, 1 oz. ; nitre, | oz. For 5-gr. pUls. 

A powerful drastic cathartic.— Dose . 1 to 3 
pills. 

Pills of Zinc. Sea Pills or Oxide, Sul- 
phate, and Valerianate op Zinc, Ac. 

PIMARTC ACID. A resin aqid first ob- 
tained by Laurent from the turpentine of 
Pinus mariiima (Bordeaux turpentine), by the 
action of hot alcohol. 

PIMEN'TG. Syn . Alispice, Clofb pepper, 
Jamaica p„ Pimento wmmy Pimbnta 
(B.P., Ph. L. E. A D.), PteSR CARTOPHTLLA- 
TUM,P. JAMAIOJWB, R amWSVM, PIMENTX} 
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PIMPLES— PITCH. 


BACC2E, L. u The dried unripe berries of the 
allspice tree, "Eugenia yimenta , from the West 
Indies" — B. P. “The immature fruit of Eu- 
genia pimento, (Myrtus pimenta, Linn.)” — Ph. 
L. It possesses a mixed odour of cinnamon, 
cloves, and nutmegs, which, with its other 
properties, it for the most yields to alcohol, 
ether, and water. It is a stimulant and tonic, 
and is much esteemed as an adjuvant in me- 
dicines prescribed in dyspepsia, flatulence, 
gout, hysteria, &c.; and also to. cover the 
taste of disagreeable medicines. — J Dose. 5 to 
SO grs., bruised or in powder. See Essence, 
Oils (Volatile), Spirits, and Waters. 

PIM'PLES. See Eruptions (Papular). 

PINCH'BECIL A gold-like alloy of copper 
and zinc. See Dutch Gold. 

PIHE APPLE. Syn. Ananas. The fruit of 
Ananassa sativa, a plant of the natural order 
Bromeliaeea. It is astringent, esculent, and 
possesses a rich flavour and odour. In Europe 
it is chiefly used as a delicacy for the table ; 
hut in tropical climates it is said to be valuable 
in renal diseases. See Essence, &c. 

PI'NEY TAL'LOW. Syn. Piney resin, P. 
dammar. ^ An oleo-resinous substance obtained 
from the fruit of Valeria indica , a tree common 
in Malabar, by boiling it with water. It is 
intermediate between Sit and wax, makes good 
soap and excellent candles. It melts at 98 r 
Eahr. Sp. gr. *9250 to *9265. 

BTNIC ACID. The portion of common resin 
or colophony which is soluble in cold alcohol of 
sp. gr. *833. 

PIHK. A well-known shade of light red. 
The name is also applied to several pigments, 
consisting of whiting stained with liquid dyes. 
See Bed and Yellow Pigments, &c. 

DYE. Prep. Prom washed safflower, 

2 oz* ; s^t of tartar, ^ oz. ; cold water, 1 
quart; digest for 3 hours, express the liquor, 
and strain it. Used as a cosmetic, and to dye 
silk stockings, &c„ of a rose colour. The 
colour is brought out by afterwards applying 
to, or parsing ike articles through, water 
soured with lemon juice. See Saucers (Pink). 

PIP'EIOTE. C 17 H 3& N0 3 . Syn. Piperina, 
Piperinum, L. Frey. (p. Cod.) Alcoholic 
extract of black pepper is treated with a weak 
solution of caustic potassa (1 to 100), and the 
residuum, after being washed with cold water, 
is dissolved in alcohol ; the solution is /next 
agitated with a little animal charcoal, and the 
filtrate is allowed to evaporate spontaneously ; 
the product may be purified by the re-solution 
in alcohol, and re-crystallisation. 

Prop., Sfe. Colourless, or only slightly yel- 
* asfce ^ ss ? inodorous ; fusible ; and crys- 
talh sable ^insoluble in water; freely soluble 
in strong spirit, and in the acids ; very feebly 
basic ; (a few definite compounds have, how- 
ever, been obtained with difficulty;) reddened 
by oil or vitriol. It has been much employed 
m Italy and on the Continent as a febrifuge.— 
jpoa*. 2 to 10 grs., frequently repeated, during 
the apyrexia of intermittenis. 


Ohs. An assay for its piperine is the only 
certain method of testing the quality of either 
‘black or white pepper. Por this purpose a 
weighted quantity of the sample is reduced to 
powder, and is exhausted with alcohol of the 
sp. gr. *833; the mixed tinctures are then eva- 
porated to an extract, which is treated as above. 
See Pepper. 

PIPES. (In confectionery.) These are formed 
from any of the common lozenge-masses, by 
rolling them into cylinders of about the thick- 
ness of a goose-quill. They are* frequently 
medicated. J 

PISTACHIO HUTS. Syn. Pistacia nuts; 
Nuces PiSTACiiE, L. The kernels of the fruit 
of Piscatia vera (Linn.), one of the turpentine 
trees. They closely resemble almonds, but are 
sweeter, and form a green emulsion with water*. 
Used in confectionery and perfumery, and also 
as a dessert fruit. 

PITCH. Sy?i. Black pitch. Boiled p 
Stone p.. Wood p. ; Pix (Ph.L.), Pix nigra* 
L. “A dry bitumen prepared from liquid 
pitch." (Ph. L.) The residuum from boiling 
tar in an open iron pot, or in a still, until the 
volatile and liquid portion is driven off. The 
volatile products principally consist of crude 
pyroligneous acid and oil of tar. Pitch is 
chiefly employed in ship-building. As a 
medicine, it is stimulant and tonic, and 
has been used internally in some skin 
diseases, and in piles. An ointment made 
of it. is also extensively used in cutaneous 
affections of the scalp. — Lose. 10 grs, to 
dr. 

Burgundy Pitch, Syn. White pitch. Bur- 
gundy pine resin ; Pix Burgundica, (B.P., 
Ph. L. E. & D.), L. “Impure resin prepared 
from the turpentine of Abies excelsa or Nor- 
way spruce fir. (Ph.L.) “A concrete resi- 
nous exudation, probably, in a great measure, 
from Abies excelsa. (Ph. E.) It is chiefly 
used in plasters. J , 

Ohs. The importation of this substance has 
for some years past been gradually lessening 
in amount, in consequence of the substitution 
for it of a fictitious pitch, made by melting 
common resin with linseed oil, and colouring 
the mass witLannotta or palm oil. The phy- 
siological action of the two articles is, how- 
evar, considerably different, since Burgundy 
pitch acts upon the skin as a .powerful local 
irritant, exciting i~rfcght degree of inflam- 
mation, and not unfrequently producing a 
pimply eruption and an exudation of purulent 
matter. It is celebrated for its effects when 
employed as a plaster in all cases, where 
warmth, support, and long adhesion to the skin, 
are desirable ; and in the latter quality no sub- 
stance equals it. The factitious Burgundy 
pitch has similar properties, but in an im- 
mensely less degree. . 

Prepared Burgundy Pitch (Pix Bur- 
gundica preparata — Ph. L.) is ordered 
to be obtained in the same way as that 
adopted lor , , strained ammoniacum. This 
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plan is, however, seldom, if ever, adopted in 
trade. 

Burgundy Pitch (Factitious). Syn. Pix 
Burgundica eactitia, L. Prep . By melt- 
ing good yellow resin, 1 cwt., with linseed oil, 

1 gall., and palm oil (bright), q. s. to colour. 
The mixture is allowed to cool considerably, 
and is then pulled with the hands in the same 
way as lead plaster is treated ; after which it 
is placed in 6 bladders 3 or 4 stands 3 for sale. 

Obs. The product of the above formula is 
the 4 Burgundy pitch 3 of the shops. The 
* pulling 3 or * working 3 destroys the trans- 
lucency of the resin, and imparts to it the 
peculiar semi-opacity of foreign Burgundy 
pitch* Cold water is commonly employed to 
cool it down. Annotta is often substituted for 
palm oil as a colouring substance. The addi- 
tion of some of the 4 droppings 3 or 4 bottoms 3 
of Canada balsam, Chio turpentine, oil of ju- 
niper, Ac., renders this article nearly equal to 
foreign pitch ; but in commerce this is never 
attempted, the aim being only the production 
of a lively colour with moderate toughness. A 
common melting-pan and fire (if clean, and 
carefully managed) will succeed sufficiently; 
but, both for safety and convenience, steam is 
preferable, and on the large scale, almost indis- 
pensable. A good workman can pull and put 
into stands or casks about 5 cwt. daily; or 
from 1$ cwt, to 3 cwt. in bladders, the latter 
quantity depending on the size of the bladders, 
(Bee above.) 

Can'ada Pitch. Syn. Hemlock gum, H. 
pitch. Similar to Burgundy pitch ; hut from 
the Abies Canadenses, or hemlock spruce fir. 

Jews 3 Pitch. Asphaltum. 

Min'eral Pitch. Indurated mineral bitumen. 
See Aspiialtttm, Bitumen, Ac. 

PIT'COAL, Syn. Coal; Houille, Fr.; 
Steinkohle, Ger. This article has been truly 
described as the most valuable of all those 
mineral substances from which Great Britain 
derives its prosperity, and the one which may 
be regarded as the main support of the whole 
system of British production. It fuses the 
metals, it produces the steam which sets our 
machinery in motion, and, in short, it may be 
said to render all the resources of this country 
available for use. 

The more important kinds of coal may be 
classified as follows: — 1. Lignite or brown 
coal (see page*6Dl). — SJBrtuminous or caking 
coals. The most widely Thffused and valuable 
of English coals. They are subdivided into : 
— a. Caking coal. Splinters *on heating, but 
the fragments then fuse together in a semi- 
pasty mass. The chief sources of this valu- 
able variety of coal are the Newcastle and 
Wigan districts, h. Cherry coal or soft coal. 
Lustre very bright; does not fuse, ignites' 
well and burns rapidly. Glasgow, Stafford- 
shire, Derbyshire, Nottingham, Lancashire, 
Ac. c. Splint, rough, or hard coal. Black 
and glistening ; does not ignite readily, but? 
burns up to a clear hot fire. It constitutes 


the hulk of the great coal fields of North and 
South Staffordshire, and occurs in the Glasgow 
district, in Shropshire, Leicestershire, War- 
wickshire, Ac. d . Cannel or parrot coal. Dense 
and compact, having a shelly fracture*, and 
taking a polish-like jet. Splinters in the fire, 
and burns clearly and brightly. Wigan and 
other parts of Lancashire, West Glasgow, Ac. 
The curious deposit at Bathgate, near Edin- 
burgh, commonly known as 4 Boghead cannel 
coal/ or 4 Torbanehill mineral, 3 differs con- 
siderably from the ordinary 4 cabnels- 3 — 3. 
Anthracite or stone-coal. The densest, hardest, 
and most lustrous of all kinds of pit-coal. 
Burns with little flame or smoke, 
great heat. South Wales, Devonshire, Ac. — 4. 
Steam coal. Approaches nearly to anthracite. 
Admirably adapted for steam-vessels. South 
Wales, Tyne district. Ac. 

The quality of coal may he ascertained by 
either directly testing its heating power or 
by chemical analysis. In the investigations 
undertaken at the Museum of Economic 
Geology, under the directions of Sir H. De la 
Beehe, and which furnished the materials for 
the celebrated 4 Admiralty Reports/ three dif- 
ferent methods were adopted for this purpose. 1 
These consisted in — the determination of the 
quantity of water which a given weight of the 
coal was capable of converting into steam — 
the quantity of litharge which it was capable of 
reducing to the metalic state, and, lastly,— -its 
ultimate analysis by combustion with oxide of 
copper. See Organic Substances. 

The quantity of sulphur in coal is another 
matter of importance that may be determined 
by chemical analysis. (See Sulphur.) The 
presence of more than 1£ of sulphur renders 
coal unfit for the economical production of 
good light-gas, and more than 2$ of sulphur 
renders it objectionable for use as^domestic 
fuel. In like manner, coals containing mineral 
ingredients in excess are to he avoided, not 
merely on account of the quantity of ashes 
left by them, hut for their tendency to vitrify 
upon t-lie bars of the furnace, and to produce 
what is technically called 4 clinkers. 3 The 
presence of much silica or alumina, and more 
particularly of any #f the salts of lime, in 
4 steam coal, 3 is, .on this account, highly objec- 
tionable. 

For some further information connected 
with* this subject, see Anthracite, Chim- 
neys, Coke, Fuel, Gas, Lignite, Oils, 
(Mineral), Organic Substances, Ac* 

PLAICE. The Plafessa, vulgaris, a well- 
known fiat fish, common to both the English 
and Dutch coasts. Its flesh is good, and easy 
of digestion, but more watery than that of the 
flounder. « « 

1 PLANTER. (In btulding, Ae.) See Mm* 

TAR, 

Plaster of Paris. Calcined sulphate of lime* 
See Alabaster, Gypsum, Lime, Ac. 

PLASTER. (In pharmacy.) Syn. Em* 

1 Set Watts's * Piet, of Ckeafistty/ to!, i, page 10SS, 
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PLAStettm, L. Plasters (emplastra) are 
external applications that possess sufficient 
consistence not to adhere to the fingers 
when^ cold, hnt which become soft and 
adhesive at the temperature of the human 
body. 

Plasters are chiefly composed of unctuous 
substances united to metallic oxides, or to 
powders, wax, or resin. They are usually 
formed, whilst warm, into 1-lb. rolls, about 8 
or D inches long, and wrapped in paper. When 
required for use, a little is melted off the roll 
by means of a heated iron spatula, and spread 
upon leather, linen, or silk. The less adhesive 
plasters, when spread, are usually surrounded 
with a margin of resin plaster, to cause them 
to adhere. 

In the preparation of plasters, the heat of a 
water bath, or of steam, should alone he em- 
ployed. On the large scale, well-cleaned and 
polished copper or tinned copper pans, sur- 
rounded with iron jackets, supplied with high- 
pressure steam, are used for this purpose. The 
resins and gum resins that enter into their 
composition are previously purified by strain - 
mg. After the ingredients are mixed, and 
the mass has acquired sufficient consistence by 
cooling, portions of it are taken into the hands, 
anointed with a little olive oil, and well 
pulled or worked until it becomes solid enough 
to admit of being formed into rolls. To pro- 
mote the cooling of the plaster it is usual to 
plunge it into cold water, and to expose it to 


the action of the fluid by working it about 
under the surface, after which it is well pulled 
in the hands to remove the superfluous water; 
but this process must not, on any account, be 
practised on compound plasters, containing 
odorous substances, or substances soluble in 
water. These should he suffered to cool on an 
oiled marble slap, until sufficiently * stiff J to 
foe formed into rolls. Many plasters, as those 
of lead and resin, derive much of their 
whiteness and beauty from the treatment just 
referred to. White plasters are not, however, 
always the best j but they are those which arc 
most admired, and the most sought after in 
trade. 

Plasters are preserved- by enveloping the 
rolls with paper, to exclude “the air as much 
as possible, and by keeping them in a cool 
situation. A few, as those of belladonna 
and ammoniacum with mercury, are cfom- 
monly placed in pots. When kept for any 
length of time, they arp all more or less apt 
to become hard and brittle, and to lose their 
00 if i , ium this is ease, they should be 
remelted by a gentle heat, and sufficient oil 
added to the mass to restore it to a proper 
eonsisteneer * ■ / 

The operation of spreading plasters fo$mm 
requires skill and experience on the n£#o£ 
the operator. Various textures are emjl&fed 

T:h e , pirrpose? of wil ich £aen or cotton cloth, 
or leather# are those most generally employed. 
Sdl are nsed for ‘coart pXrt 


The shape and size must he regulated by the 
part to which they are to he applied. 

On the large scale plasters are spread by 
means of a f spreading machine/ 

Compound plasters are now much less fre- 
quently employed in medicine than formerly. 
Those principally in use are such as afford 
protection to sores and abraded surfaces, and 
give support to the parts. A few, however, 
which contain acrid, stimulating, and narcotic 
substances, and operate as rubefacients, blisters, 
or anodynes, are still retained in the Pharma- 
copceias. 

Plaster of Ac'onite. Syn. Emplastetjm 
ACOKITi, L. Prep. (Curtis.) Gently evapo- 
rate tincture of aconite to the consistence of a 
soft extract, then spread a very small portion 
over the surface of a common adhesive plaster, 
on either calico or leather. Mr. Curtis has 
strongly recommended this plaster in neu- 
ralgia. A little of the alcoholic extract may 
be employed instead of that obtained fresh 
from the tincture. 

Adherent Plaster. See Soap Plastee 
(C ompound). 

Adhesive Plaster. See Besik Plastee, 
COTTET P., &C. 

Ammoni'acal Plaster. Syn. De. Kirk- 
land ’ s VOLATILE PLASTEE; EmPLASTEUM 
AMMONLE, E. A. HYDEOCHLOEATIS, L. Prep. 
Take of lead plaster, 1 oz. ; white soap (shaved 
fine), £ oz. ; melt them together, and, when 
nearly cold, add of sal ammoniac (in fine pow- 
der), 1 dr. Stimulant and rubefacient. Dr. 
Paris, who highly recommends it in pulmonary 
affections, employs double the above proper-, 
tion of sal ammoniac. Its efficacy depends on 
the gradual extrication of free ammonia by the 
decomposition of the sal ammoniac, on which 
account it is proper to renew the application 
of it every 24 hours. 

Plaster of AmmonPacum. Syn. Emplas- 
tew amhoniaci (Ph. L, E. & D.), L. Prep. 

1. (Ph. L. & E.) Ammoniacum (strained), , 
5 oz. ; dilute acetic acid (distilled vinegar). 

8 fl. oz. (9 ft. oz. Ph. E.); dissolve, and, fre- 
quently stirring, eraporate by a gentle heat, to 
a proper consistence. 

2. (Ph. D.) Gum ammoniacum (in coarse 
powder), 4 oz. ; proof spirit, 4 fl, oz. ; dissolve 

before ^ ° f & gGntle heat > and eva P<>rate, as 

Ofo. This plastja^g adhesive, stimulant* 
and resolvent, and is employed in scrofulous 
t * adoleut tumours, white swellings, &c. 

In the Ph, D. 1826 vinegar of squills was 
ordered instead of distilled vinegar. 

Plaster of Ammoniacum with Hemlock. 
&yn. Emplastettm ammoniaci cnac cioittJ;, 


look juice, 4 oz.j gently evaporate, as before. 
In cancerous and other painM- rttoenra, • A 
better plan is to add I dr. of extract of hem- 
look to oz. of strained ammoniacum (pre- 
viously reduced to a proper consistence with a 
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little distilled vinegar), melted by a very gentle 
heat. 

Plaster of Ammoniacttm with Mer'cmy. 
Syn. Emplasteum ammoniaci cum hydrar- 
GYro (B. P., Ph. L. E. & D.), L. Prep. 1. 
(Pin L. & E.) Olive oil, 1 dr.; heat it in a 
mortar, add of sulphur, 8 grs. ; triturate ; fur- 
ther add of mercury, 3 oz.; again triturate, 
and, when the globules are extinguished, add 
it to animoniacum (strained}, 1 lb. (12 oz., 
B, P,), previously melted by a gentle heat, and 
mix them well together. 

2. (Ph, D.) Prom ammoniacttm plaster, ; 
4 oz. ; mercurial plaster, 8 oz. ; melted together 
by a gentle heat, and then stirred constantly., 
until nearly cold. 

3. (Wholesale.) Take of mercury, 38 oz. ; 
prepared sevura, 5 oz. ; triturate, as last, and 
add the mixture to strained animoniacum, 
10 lbs,, previously sufficiently softened by a 
gentle heat. Possesses a fine blue colour, and 
is quickly made. 

Qbs. This plaster cannot be rolled till con- 
siderably cooled, and neither this nor the 
simple plaster must be put into water. It is 
powerfully diseutient, and is applied to indu- 
rated glands, indolent tumours, &c. 

An'odyne Plaster. See Opium Piaster, 
Belladonna p., &c. 

Antimo'ffiial Plaster. Syn. EMplastrusi 

ANTIMONIALE, E. ANTIMONII POTASSIO-TAB- 
TRATIS, L. Prep. (U. C. Hosp.) By sprink- 
ling tartar emetic, in very fine powder, on the 
surface of a spread Burgundy pitch (or common 
adhesive) plaster. It has been successfully 
applied to the nape of the neck, in the scarla- 
tina of children ; also the chest, in phthisis ; 
and, with the addition of a little opium, in 
rheumatic affections of the joints. 

Aromatic Plaster. Syn. Stomach plaster; 
Emplastbcm aeomaticum, L. Prep. (Ph. 
1). 1828.) Strained frankincense (thus), 3 oz.; 
bees 1 wax, l oz. ; melt them together, and, when 
the mass has considerably healed, add, of pow- 
dered cinnamon, 6 dm ; oils of allspice and 
lemons, of each 2 dm Stimulant ; applied over 
the stomach in dyspepsia, spasms, nausea, fla- 
tulence, &e. Camphor, 1 dr., is commonly 
added. 

Plaster of Assafcetida. Syn. Antihysteric 

PLASTER, AnTISPASMODIC P.J EMPLASTRTJM 
ASSAPCETTDJE -(Ph. E.), E. ANTIHYSTEBICIJM, 
&c., L. Prep. (Ph. IflJf^From lead plaster 
f nd strained assafcetida, of each, 2 oz. ; strained 
^albanura and bees 1 -wax, of each, 1 oz.; melted 
together. Antispasmodie ; applied to the sto- 
mach or* abdomen in spasms, hysteria, &c.; and 
to the (ffiest in hooping-cough. 

! Baynton's Adhesive Plaster. Prep. From 
yellow resin, 1 oz. ; lead plaster, 1 lb. ,* melted 
together. Recommended for bad legs, and 
yj&ber like sores. 

U Plaster of Belladon'na. %«. Emplastrum 
M ht<MOoyyjE (B. P., Ph. L. E. & B.}, L, Prep. 
fpi4p>b, L„) Soap plaster, 3 oz. ; melt it by the 
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donna (deadly nightshade), 3 oz.; and keep 
constantly stirring the mixture until it acquires 
a proper consistence. 

2. (Ph. E.) Resin plaster, 3 oz.; extract of 
belladonna, 1£ oz. ; as the last. 

3. (Ph. D.) Resin plaster, 2 oz. ; extract of 
belladonna, 1 oz. 

4. (B. P.) Extract of belladonna, 3 ; resin 
plaster, 3 ; rectified spirit, 6 ; rub tbe extract 
and spirit together in a mortar, and when the 
insoluble matter has subsided, decant the clear 
solution, remove the spirit by distillation or 
evaporation, and mix the alcoholic extract thus 
obtained with the resin plaster melted at the 
heat of a water hath, continuing the heat until 
with constant stirring the plaster has acquired 
a suitable consistence. 

Uses, §*c. As a powerful anodyne and anti- 
spasmodic ; in neuralgia and rheumatic pains, 
and as an application to painful tumours. 
The plaster of the shops is usually deficient in 
extract. The following formula is in common 
use in the wholesale trade : — Lead plaster and 
resin plaster, of each, 2£ lbs. ; extract of bella- 
donna, If lb. This plaster must nob be ‘ pulled* 
in water. 

Berg’s Antirheumatic Plaster. Syn. Gout 

PAPER ; EmPLASTRUM ANTIRHEUMATICRM, 

Charta antiehettmatica, L. Prep. By' 
digesting euphorbimn, 2 parts, and cantharides, , 
1 part, (both in powder,) in rectified spirit, 
10 parts, for eight days; addingto the strained 
liquid, black resin and Venetian turpentine, of 
each, 4 parts ; assisting the mixture by a gentle 
heat. Two or -three coats of the product are 
successively spread over the surface of thin 
paper. Used in gout and rheumatism. ( £ Auat. 
of Quackery. 5 ) 

Black Biach'ylon Blaster. See Cqjjrt 
Plaster. 

Plaster of Black Pitch. Syn. Emplasteum: 
picis nigeje, L. Prep. (Ph. Wirtem.) Black 
pitch, black resin, and bees 5 wax, of each, 8 
parts ; suet, 1 part ; melted together. Rube- 
facient and stimulant. 

Blistering Plaster. See Plaster op Can- 

I THABIDES, 

Bree’s Antiasthmatic Plaster. Prep. From 
lead plaster, 1 oz.; '"olive oil, 1 dr.; melted 
together, and, when somewhat cooled, mixed 
with powdered camphor, 2 drs.; powdered 
opium, 1 dr., and at once spread on leather. 

Brown Plaster. Syn. Emplasteum pus- 
ctjm, L. ; Onguent de la mere, Fr. This is 
noticed at page 862. The butter, lard, oil, suet, 
and wax, should be first melted together, and 
the heat gradually increased until they begin 
to smoke; the litharge is then to be rifted in, 

, and the stirring and heat continued until the 
* mixture assumes a brown colour; the pitch 
I is next added, and the whole stirred for some 
time longer. 

Brown Diachylon Plaster. See Plaster or 
Galbantjm, 

Plaster of Sur'gundy Pitch. Syn. Cephalic 

■BT l tt lW B mw -n - lltun* . 
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polished, and of these 1 dozen are put into 
each box. 

3. (Le Foret.) Galbanum plaster, 2 oz.; 
melt by a very gentle heat; add, sal ammoniac 
and saffron, of each, | oz. ; powdered camphor, 
2 oz.; and, when nearly cold, stir in of liquor of 
ammonia, 2 oz. Applied, spread on leather, to 
the corn only, as it will blister the thinner skin 
surrounding its base. 

1 4. (Ph. Sax.) Galbanum plaster, 1 oz. ; 
pitch, ^ oz. ; lead plaster, 2 drs. ; melt them 
together, and add verdigris and sal ammoniac 
(in fine powder), of each, 1 dr. For other 
formula?, see Verdigris Plaster (below), and 
Corns. 

Plaster, Court. Syn. Sticking blaster, 
Isinglass p. ; Emplastrum ichthyocollje, 
E, ADHEsrvuM anglicum, L. Prep. 1. Isin- 
glass, 1 part ; water, 10 parts ; dissolve, strain 
the solution, and gradually add to it of tinc- 
ture of benzoin, 2 parts ; apply this mixture, 
gently warmed, by means of a camel-hair 
brush, to the surface of silk or sarcenet, 
stretched on a frame, and allow each coating 
to dry before applying the next one, the appli- 
cation being repeated as often as necessary; 
lastly, give the prepared surface a coating of 
tincture of benzoin or tincture of balsam of 
Peru. Some manufacturers apply this to the 
unprepared side of the plaster, and others add 
to the tincture a few drops of essence of amber- 
gris or essence of musk. 

2. (Deschamps\) A piece of fine muslin, 
linen, or silk, is fastened to a flat board, and a 
thin coating of smooth, strained flour paste is 
given to it; over this, 'when dry, two coats of 
colourless gelatine, made into size with water, 
q. s., are applied 'warm. Said to be superior 
to the ordinary court plaster, 

3. (Liston’s.) Soak isinglass, 1 oz., in water, 
fl. oz., until it becomes swollen and quite 

soft ; then add of proof spirit, 3& fi. oz., and 
expose the mixture to the heat of hot water, 
frequently stirring, until the union is complete; 
lastly, apply four coats of the solution to the 
surface of oiled silk nailed to a hoard, by means 
of a soft brush. 

4. (Dr. Paris.) Black silk or sarcenet is 
strained and brushed over 10 or 12 times with 
the following composition: — Gum benzoin, £ 
oz, ; rectified spirit, 6 oz. ; dissolve. In a sepa- 
rate vessel dissolve of isinglass, 1 oz., in as little 
water as possible; strain each solution, mix 
them, decant the clear ptrirtfcn, and apply it 
warm. When the last coating is quite dry, a 
finishing coat is given with a solution of 
Ohio turpentine, 4 oz,, in tincture of benzoin, 
6 oz. 

Ohs. The common * Court plaster’ of the 
shops is generally prepared * without using 
spirit, and with merely sufficient tincture of 
benzoin, or other aromatic, to give it an agree- 
t able odour. Formerly, black silk or sarcenet 
f wa$ exclusively employed as the basis of the 
fout at the present rime checkered silk 
pm *|8G much in &vour. * Flesh-coloured 


court PLASTER’ is likewise fashionable. 
‘Transparent court plaster’ is prepared 
on oiled silk. ‘ Waterproof court plaster’ 
| is simply the common plaster which has re- 
I eeived a thin coating of pale drying oil on its 
I exposed surface. The finest court plaster 
i of the West-end houses is now prepared on 
gold-beaters’ skin (or the prepared membrane 
of the cEeeum of the ox), one side of which is 
coated with the isinglass solution, as above, 
and the other with pale drying ’oil or a solution 
of either gutta percha or caoutchouc in chloro- 
form, or in bisulplraret of carbon. 

Plaster of Cro'ton Oil. Syn . Emplastrum 
crotonis, E. olei tiglii, L. Prep. (Bou- 
chardat.) To lead plaster, 4 parts, melted by 
a very gentle beat, add of croton oil, 1 part. A 
powerful counter-irritant; it also generally 
acts powerfully on the bowels. 

Plaster of Cumin. Spn. Emplastrum 
CUMINI (Ph. L.), E. cymini, L. Prep. I. 
(Ph. L.) Burgundy pitch, 3 lbs.; bees’ wax, 
3 oz. ; melt, add of cumin seed, caraways, and 
bay-berries, of each (in powder), 3 oz. ; next 
add of olive oil and water, of each, fl. oz., 
and evaporate to a proper consistence. 

2, (Wholesale.) From yellow resin, 7 lbs. ; 
bees’ wax and linseed oil, of each, £ lb. ; pow- 
dered cumin and caraway seeds, of each, 7oz. ; 
mix. 

Ohs. This is a mere revival of the formula; 
of the Ph. L. 1724. In that of the Ph, L. 
1788 no water was ordered, and the powders 
simply stirred into ‘ the melted mass shortly 
before it cools; the common practice in afl 
laboratories, * 

Cumin plaster is carminative, stimulant, and 
discutient. It is applied over the regions of 
the stomach and bowels in colic, dyspefeia, 
and fiatifience, and is also applied to indolenf 
tumours. It has long been a favourite jjgmedy 
with the lower classes. 

Delacroix’s Agglutinative Plaster. Syn. 
Emplastrum glutinans Sancti Andrew a 
Crude, E. picis cum elemi; L. Emplatre 
d’ Andre le la Croix, Fr. Prep. (P. Cod.) 
From Burgundy pitch, 25 parts ; gum elemi, 
6 parts; Venice turpentine and oil of bays, 
of each, 3 parts ; melted together, and 
strained. . f 

Plaster, Diach'ylon. See Lead Plaster. 

Plaster, DiapaTma. See Palm Plaster. 

Plaster of El'emi. Syn. Emplastrum ele- 
mi, L. Prep. From wax plaster, 3 parts; 
gum elemi, 1 part; melted together by a gen- 
tle beat. Stimulant and discutient. Used for 
issues, &c. 

Plaster of Euphorlrium, Syn. Emplastrum 
euphorbh, L. Prep. 1. (Guy’s Hasp.) Bur- 
gundy pitch plaster, 8 oz.; melt, an| add of 
et^horbium (in powder), I dr. 

2. (Capuchin plaster — Pb. Wirt.) 'Bur- 
gundy pitch and bees’ wax, of each, $ oz, ; 
Venice turpentine, 1 oz. ; melt them together, 
add, gum ammordacum, olibanum, mastic, and 
lapis cakminaria, of each, 1 oz, ; eupborbium. 
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PLATINUM, 


■possesses the property of condensing gases, 
more especially oxygen, into its pores, and 
afterwards giving it out to various oxidisable 
substances. When placed in contact with a 
solution of formic acid, it converts it, with 
copious effervescence, into carbonic acid; alco- 
hol, dropped upon it, becomes changed by 
oxidation into acetic acid, the rise of tempera- 
ture being often sufficient to cause inflamma- 
tion; exposed to a red h£at, it shrinks in 
volume, assumes the appearance of common 
spongy platinum, and, for the most part, 
loses these peculiarities. That prepared with 
zinc explodes, when heated, like gunpowder. 
The spongy platinium is obtained by ignit- 
ing the ammonium platinic chloride at a red 
heat. 

The salts of ‘platinum are recognised as 
follows: — Sulphuretted hydrogen throws down 
from neutral and acid solutions of the platinic 
salts a blackish-brown precipitate, which is 
only formed after a time in the cold, but 
immediately on heating the liquid. Ammonium 
sulphide also gives a blackish-brown precipitate, 
com P 1 ? te] y ^dissolves in a large excess 
of the precipitant, provided the latter contains 
an excess of snlphur, 

Chloride of ammonium and chloride of po- 
tassium give yellow crystalline precipitates, 
insoluble in acids, but soluble in excess of the 
precipitate, upon the application of heat, and 
decomposable by heat, with production of 
spongy platinum. . Ammonia and potassium i 
hydrate also give similar precipitates in solu- * 
add 8 previ0Usly ac «*ulated with hydrochloric i 

JSSn Urn. This ipay be effected by throwing < 
down the metal under the form of chloride ] 
of ammonium and platinum, which, afbfr being j 
washe^u a Alter with a little weak spirit to i 
a *** of Precipitate has been c 
added, and afterwards with the spirit alone, a 
may be carefully dried at 212° Fahr., and 
weighed. Or, the precipitate may he ignited c 
m a platinum crucible, and weighed under the i 
form of a spongy platinum. 193*25 grs. of the c 
platimc and ammonium chlorides are equi- 
valmrfc to 98*75 grs, of metallic platinum. I 
Uses. Platinum is Valuable for the forma- T 
tion of crucibles, capsules, and other utensils 1 
or instruments intended to be exposed to a f< 
strong heat, or to the action of acids. Platinic n 
chloride and the platinic and sodium chloride l I 
are much used m chemical analysis. Both of cl 
these are also used iir medicines with the same ai 
intentions, and in the same doses, as the cor! a 
pending salts of gold. These compounds 
are poisonous. The antidotes and treatment P 
are similar to those described under Gold. 

Concluding remarks.— Daxille and Debra'*’ P; 
have recently introduced a method of refinbg so 
platmnm, which has already done much to ex? » 
tend the useful applications of the metal. The eh 
process consists m submitting the crude metal db 

te^aoaonofanintenedy^ghCSS * 

°® twaei1 h S tte combustion of hydrogen (or mi 


es coal-gas) with oxygen, in a crucible of li me 

?1p rtfin! 113 me!ms , large quantities of platinu^ 
ole (50 lbs. or more) can be kept fused until S 
■ a sulphur phosphorus, arsenic, and osmium 
■th generally occurring in crude platinum, arc 
jo- oxidised and volatilised, and the iron and 
by copper are oxidised and absorbed by the lime 
' a - ST?!. crucible - At the International 
Exhibition of 1862 an ingot of pure platinum 
m weighing over 2 cwt., was exhibited bv Messrs’ 
on Johnson & Mathey, as an illustration of the- 
rt, practical results of this process 
th Platinic Chloride. PtCl 4 . Syn. BlomoEms 
iV. OP PLAUEUM, CeXOBIDB OP PIATIHUM 

f P T 0 ?T B T IDE bioh k®idto 

ed (Ph. L.), L. Prep. By dissolving platinum 
m mtro-bydrochloric acid, and evaporating 
as the solution to dryness at a gentle heat. Prrn 
in 4fo. Reddish-brown, deliquescent, and verv 
ic soluble in both water and alcohol, yielding 
is orange-coloured solutions. It combines with 
it a variety of metallic chlorides to form ‘doTble 
m salts. Used as a test in chemical analysis 
e, and as an alterative in secondary syphilis, &e’ 
is —Pose, xfe to i gr., dissolved in distilled water' 
is or made into a pill with syrup and liquorice 
powder, borne persons prescribe mu ch w™ 
j- doses, but unsafely. Hoefer recommends an 
s, ointment made with it as an application to 
e indolent ulcers. In doses of 5 grs. and up- 
a wards, it acts as a violent caustic poison. This 
f last salt is the 'chloride of platinum' of the 
a shops, and the one used in the arts and medi- 
- erne. It forms one of the tests included in 
c the Appendix' to the Ph. L. 

Platinic- Ammonium Chloride. PtfNHACI 
r or PtCl 4 2NH 4 Cb JSfa Ammonio ohloribe op 
d PLATINUM, PLATINO-CHLORIDE OP AMMO- " 

* N p™\ -Prep. A solution of chloride of ammo- 
) mum is added to a strong solution of platinic 
i chloride, and the precipitate washed with dilute 
» alcohol. 

' Fr °P- Minute, transparent, yellow octahedral 
1 T e T ? eeWy s .°MMe in water, less so 

' m m^ u te alcohol, and insoluble in acids ; heat 
: converts it into spongy platinum. • 

Ptci a 2 t ^n Poi f si T CUoride - PtK A> « 

PtU 4 2KCI. Syn. Piatiko-cbxobede op po. 
T SSroM : p ?TSsio-chx,obide op PiAimnt. 
f re P‘ A bright yellow, crystalline precipitate, 
formed whenever solutions of the chlorides of 
platinum and of potassium are mixed; or ; 
salt of potassium,T?sidulated with a little hydro 
chloric acid, is added to platinic chloride, h 
a Ppearanee, solubility, Ac., it closely resemblei 
ammomo-chloride of platinum. J 

CMoride. PiNa^C]* oi 
RtCl^MaGI. Syn. Chlobede op piapisotj 
sodium, Somo -chloride op platinum 

x LATINO -BICHLORIDE OP SODIUM; PLATINI E5 
SOPH CHLOSIDUM, PLATINI SOLIO-OHLORI- 

TT’, &< & L \ iV ^- .(Medwood.) Platinic 
chloride, .17 parts; chloride of sodium, 6 parts; 
dissolve the two salts separately , in water, cl 

miX the SOlutlOllSL ATld i i , ■&».£ T~ 


• ™ tivaporaiie, Uhahxrystai>s 

may form. The crystals are large, transparent, 
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and of a yellow-red colour. — Dose. to l gr. ; 

in the same cases as the bichloride. 

Platinous Oxide. PtO. Syn. Oxide op 
PDATINUM. Prep. By heating to below red- 
ness the platinic chloride and digesting with 
hydrate of potassium the residue. 

Prop*, Sfc. A black powder, soluble in 
excess of alkali, and freely so in the acids, 
forming brown solutions of the platinous salts. 
These are distinguished from solutions of the 
’’"■''platinic salts by not being precipitated by 
chloride of ammonium. Platinous oxalate, in 
fine copper-coloured needles, may ho obtained 
by heating platinic oxide in a solution of oxalic 
acid. 

Platinic Oxide, Pt0 2 . Syn. Binoxide op 
PIatindm. Prep. 1. By exactly decom- 
posing the platinic sulphate with nitrate of 
barium, and adding pure hydrate of sodium to 
the filtered solution, so as to precipitate only 
half the oxide. (Berzelius.) — 2. By boiling 
platinic chloride with hydrate of sodium, in 
considerable excess, and then adding acetic 
acid. 

Prop,, fyc. As the hydrate (Pt(HO) 4 ), it is 
a bulky brownish powder ; this, when gently 
heated, becomes black and anhydrous. It 
forms salts with the acids, and combines with 
some of the bases. The salts have a red or 
yellow colour, and a remarkable tendency to 
form double salts with the alkaline salts. 

Obs. Both the oxides of platinum are re- 
duced to the metallic state on ignition. 

Platinum, Spongy. Prep. 1. By heating 
ammonio-chloride of platinum to redness. 

2. Crude bichloride of platinum and chlo- 
ride of ammonium are separately dissolved in 
proof spirit, and the one solution added to 
the other as long as a precipitate forms ; this 
is collected, and, whilst still moist, formed 
into little balls or pieces, which are then dried, 
and gradually heated to redness. 

Prop., Sfc. These have been noticed above. 
Small balls of spongy platinum are used for the 
hydrogen instantaneous-light lamp (Dobe- 
reineris lamp) ; but they are apt to absorb 
moisture from the atmosphere, and then lose 
their power of inflaming hydrogen, until they 
are re-dried and heated. 

PLUGGING. The introduction of a mass of 
lint, sponge, or other suitable material, into a 
wound or cavity, with the detention of arrest- 
ing hemorrhage. It is now seldom adopted, 
except in cases of bleeding from the nose, and 
that only after more approved methods have 
failed. 

PLUM. A name applied to several varieties 
of the Prunes domesticm (Linn.), or wild plum. 
Among the cultivated varieties, the damson, 
greengage, French plum, magnum bonum or 
Mogul p., mirabelle p,, Orleans p., and prune, 
are those best known. Grocers* * plums * are 
raisins, or dried grapes. 

FLUMBA'GO. Syn. Gbaphite, Black-lead. 
One of the native forms of carbon. It contains 


from 95 to lOOg of pure carbon ; has a metallic 
lustre, and conducts electricity nearly as well 
as the metals. It was formerly regarded as a 
carbide of iron, hut the iron generally found 
is now known to be merely in a state of mix- 
ture. There are two distinct varieties of 
graphite — crystallised or foliated graphite, ob- 
tained chiefly from Ceylon; and amorphous 
graphite (the ordinary plumago or black- 
lead), largely imported to this country from 
Germany. The Borrowdale mine in Cumber- 
land, from which the finest black-lead was 
formerly derived, is now nearly exhausted. 
The foliated graphite of Ceylon and other 
parts is the principal material employed for 
making plumbago crucibles and other fire-re- 
sisting goods. The amorphous graphite is used 
for making black-lead pencils, polishing pow- 
der for stoves and grates (* lustre/ ‘ servant’s 
friend/ &e.), and to diminish friction in heavy 
machinery (anti-friction powder). Its powder 
is also used to give conducting surfaces to 
articles on which it is desired to deposit cop- 
per by the electrotype. In medicine, plum- 
bago has been used with apparent advantage, 

: in herpes and several chronic skin diseases—' 
externally, as an ointment made with four 
times its weight of lard ; and internally, made 
into pills. 

Purification. For medical and chemical use, 
graphite may be treated as follows ;■ — 

1. (Dumas and Stas.) Heat it to redness 
with caustic potassa, in a covered crucible, then 
wash it well with water, boil it in nitric acid, 
and in aqua regia, again wash it with water, 
dry it, and expose it at a white heat to a stream 
of dry chlorine gas; lastly, wash it with 
water, and again heat it to dull redness. In 
analysis. 

2. (Pb. Bor.) Pure native plumbago, I 

is boiled in water for I hour, then drained/ 
and digested, for 24 hours, in a mixture of 
water, 8 oz. ; nitric acid and hydrochloric acid, 
of each, 2 oz. ; it is, lastly, well washed with 
water, and dried. 

3. (Brodie’s patent.) This process is only 
applicable to the hard varieties of graphite, as 
that of Ceylon. It consists in introducing 
coarsely powdered^ graphite, previously mixed 
with T Qth of its weight of chlorate of potassa, 
into 2 parts of concentrated sulphuric acid, 
which, is heated in a water hath until the evo- 
lution of acid fumes ceases. The acid is then 
removed by water, and the graphite dried. 
Thus prepared, this substance, when heated to 
a temperature approaching a red heat, swells 
up to a voluminous mass of finely divided 
graphite. This powder, which is quite free 
from grit, may he afterwards consolidated by 
pressure, and used for making pencifi or other 
purposes. 

PLUMBIC ACID. Bmoxide of, lead occa- 
sionally receives this name on account of its 
combining with some of the bases to form 
compounds which have been called plum-. ‘ 
bates* 
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PLUMBUM CORNEUM— -POISON. 


--EWBFI COR'NEUM. See Chloeide 
01 Lead. 

PLUM'OSE AL'TJM. The old name of the 
silky amianthine crystals of the double sul- 
phate of aluminum and iron occasionally found 
on alum slate. Asbestos has also been so 
called, 

PLUNKET'S CANCER REMEDY. See Plun- 
eet’s Catjstic. ^ 

POACH'INGr. Amongst cooks, a peculiar 
method of cooking small articles by a slight 
boiling or stewing process. 

Poached eggs are prepared by breaking 
them into a small saucepan or stewpan con- 
taining about £ a pint of boiling water, to 
which a teaspoonful of common salt, and, oc- 
casionally, a little vinegar, is added, and gently 
simmering them for 3 or 4 minntes, or until 
sufficiently firm to bear removal with a spoon 
or * slice/ Another method is to employ melted 
butter, instead of water, and to dress them 
either with or without stirring. 

Poached eggs are commonly served on toast, 
or with fried ham or bacon, with spice or vege- 
table seasoning at will. They form an excel- 
lent breakfast, or 4 make-shift dinner/ 

PODOPH'YLLIN. Syn, Resin op podo- 
ehyldum ; Resina podophylui (B. P.). Ob- 
tained from the root of the Podophyllum pelta - 
turn (Linn.), or may-apple, a substance officinal 
in the Ph. U. S. 

Prep, 1, The alcoholic extract of may-apple 
is digested in cold ether, to ffemove fatty matter, 
and is then dissolved in rectified spirit ; the 
solution is decoloured with a little animal char- 
coal, and filtered ; it is, lastly, allowed to eva- 
porate spontaneously. 

2, (B. P.) Podophyllum, in coarse powder, 
I > rectified spirit, 3f, or a sufficiency; dis- 
tilled w*ter and hydrochloric acid, of each a 
sufficiency ; exhaust the podophyllum by per- 
colation with the spirit ; distil over the spirit ; 
slowly pour the liquid remaining after the dis- 
tillation of the tincture into three times its 
volume of water acidulated with -^tk part of 
its weight of hydrochloric acid, constantly 
stirring; let it stand 24 hours; collect the 
resin which falls, wash qn a filter with distilled 
water, and dry in a stove. Uholagogue purga- 
tive ; used as a substitute for calomel,— Pose, 


& to i gr., or even 2 grs. It is best to begin 
with $ gr. (Squire.) * 

Prop. t Src, An amorphous, grayish-white 
mass, soluble in alcohol, and slightly soluble in 
water. It is a safe and certain cathartic, supe- 
rior in activity to resin of jalap. — Pose, f to 3 
grs. See Extbact op May-appie. 

PODOPHYLLUM ROOT. Syn, Podophylu 
BADiX (R P.). The dried rhizome of the Podo- 
phyllum peltatum * imported from North Ame- 
rica. Active and certain cathartic. — Pose, 10 
to 20 grs. 

POISSON. Syn. Toxicttm, Venbnttm, L. 
. Any substance which, when shallowed, or ap^ 
particular way to the living body, 
JSfi -^-Jgaspends, or destroys one or more 


of the vital functions. In sufficient quantity, 
or in small doses long continued, the com- 
mon result of the administration of dele- 
terious substances is either impaired vitality or 
death. 

Poisons are classified by Orfila under four 
heads : — 

1. Ibeitant poisons, or such as inflame or 
corrode the parts with which they come in 
contact. Their chief effects are upon the ali- 
mentary canal, with, sometimes, ulceration 
the tongue, fauces, and oesophagus. Nausea, 
vomiting, stomachic and intestinal pains, ex- 
treme anxiety and anguish, quick and feeble 
pulse, cold and clammy skin, and mucous, 
bilious, or bloody diarrhoea, are among the com- 
mon leading symptoms. Arsenic, blue vitriol, 
verdigris, strong acids and alkalies, drastic 
purgatives, and numerous other substances, 
belong to this class. 

2. Naecotic or Stupefying- poisons, or 
such as paralyse the functions of the nervous 
system, and produce headache, vertigo, con- 
fused vision, delirium, stupor, convulsions, coma, 
&c. It includes morphia, opium, henbane, oil 
of hitter almonds, prussic acid, &c. 

3. Naecotico-acbid poisons, which produce 
at the same time narcotism and irritation of 
the parts which they touch. Alcohol, bella- 
donna, cocculus Indicus, colehicum, foxglove, 
hemlock, poisonous fungi, strychnine, tobacco, 
veratrine, &c., are of this kind. 

4. Septic or Putbefiant poisons, includ- 
ing all those which alter, liquefy, or cause the 
putrescence of the fluids of the body ; as sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, the gas from sewers and 
cesspools, putrefying organic matter, miasmata, 
&c. 

The treatment of cases of poisoning varies 
with the substance occasioning it ; and, with 
the proper antidotes, will be found noticed 
under the names of the various substances that 
exert a deleterious action on the animal body. 
It may here, however, he useful to remark, 
that in almost all cases of poisoning copious 
vomiting should he excited as soon as possible 
by the administration of a powerful emetic ; 
its action being promoted hv copious draughts 
of lukewarm water, tickling the throat with the 
finger, &c. Should this fail, hut not otherwise, 
the stomach-pump should he had recourse to. 
The vomiting should he kept up and the 
stomach well waited* out with bland albumi- 
nous or mucilaginous liquids, such as milk- 
and-water, barley water, sweetened water, 
fiour-and- water, or any similar matters, as cir- 
cumstances may afford. After the vomiting a 
brisk aperient draught, or clyster, may be admi- 
nistered, and nervous irritability or exhaustion 
allayed by means of ether, opium, wine, or 
warm spirit-and- water, as the case may require. 
Even in a suspected case of poisonmg,when 
proper medical advice is not at hand, an emetic 
should be immediately taken pr administered. 
Vomiting may be; in' general, J produced very 
pron^tiy bjh r^rdy ’^MIowig a cupful of 
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the pommade should he opaque and white, it is 
assiduously stirred or beaten with a glass or 
wooden knife, or spatula, until it concretes; 
but when it is desired that it should appear 
transparent or crystalline, it is allowed to cool 
very slowly, and without being- disturbed. To 
prevent the accession of rancidity, a little 
benzoic acid, gum benzoin, or nitric ether, may 
be added to the fat, whilst in the liquid state, 
as noticed under Pat and 0?ntment. Some- 
times a small portion of white was or bees 5 
wax (according to the intended colour of the 
product) is melted with the fat, to increase its 
solidity. Some parties employ a few grains of 
powdered citric acid per ounce, in a like manner, 
with the intention of increasing the whiteness 
of the compound ; hut the practice is not to 
be commended, as pommades so prepared prove 
injurious to the hair. 

The Prench perfumers, who are celebrated 
for the variety and excellence of their pom- 
mades, divide them into four classes : — 

1. Pommades by inpusion. These are 
made by gently melting in a clean pan, over 
a water bath, 2 parts of hog’s lard, and 1 part 
of beef suet (both of the finest quality, and 
carefully ‘ rendered 5 ), and adding thereto 1 
part of the given flowers, previously carefully 
picked and separated from foreign matter ; or, 
if the odorous substance is a solid, then coarsely 
bruised, but not reduced to fine powder. The 
mixture is next digested at a very gentle heat 
. for from 12 to 24 hours, with occasional stir- 
ring, the vessel being kept covered as much 
as possible during the whole time. The ‘next 
day the mature is reheated, and again well 
stirred for a short time, after which it is 
poured into canvas hags, and these being 
securely tied, are submitted to powerful pres- 
sure, gradually increased, in a screw or barrel 
press. This operation is repeated with the 
same fat and fresh flowers, several times, until 
the pommade is sufficiently perfumed. A good 
pommade requires thrice to six times its 
weight in flowers to be thus consumed ; or of 
the aromatic barks and seeds a corresponding 
proportion. The pommades of cassia, orange 
flowers, and several others kept by the Prench 
perfumers* are prepare# in jjhis manner. 

2* Pommades by contact (enpleubage). 
These are made by spreading, with a pallette 
knife, simple pommade (made with lard ana 
suet as above) on panes of glass or pewter 
plates, to the thickness of a finger, and stick * 
ing the surface all ov$r with the sweet-scented 
flowers. These last are renewed daily for one, 
two, or three months, or until the pommade 
has become sufficiently perfumed. On% the 
large sc^e, the panes are placed in small 
shallow frames, made of four pieces of wood 
nicely fitted together, and are then closely 
piled one upon another. On the small scale, 
pewter plates are generally used, and they 
axe inverted one over the other. In some ot 
the perfumeries of Prance many thousands of 
are employed at once. The pommades 


of jasmin, jonquil, orange-flowers, narcissus, 
tuberose, violet, and of some other delicate 
flowers, are prepared in this manner. 

S. Pommades by addition. These are 
prepared by simply adding the fragrant 
essences or essential oils, in the required quan- 
tity, to the simple pommade of lard and suet 
to produce the proper odour. In tliis way the 
pomades of bergamotte, cedrat, cinnamon, 
lemons, lemon thyme, lavender, limettes^juar- 
jorarn, Portugal, roses, rosemary, thyme, ver-* 
bena, and about 40 others kept by the Parisian 
perfumers, ^re made. 

4. Mixed pommades. Of these a great 
variety exists, prepared hy the addition ot 
judicious combinations of the more esteemed 
perfumes to simple pommade ; or, by the ad- 
mixture of the different perfumed pommades, 
whilst in the semi-liquid state. (See below.) 

The coloubed pommades derive their re- 
spective tints from tinctorial matter added to 
the melted fat before perfuming it, Gbeen 
is given by gum guaiacnm (in powder), or hy 
the green leaves or tops of spinach, parsley, 
lavender, or walnut; — Bed, by alkanet root 
and carmine ; — Yellow and obangke, by an- 
uatto or palm oil; — White pommades are 
made with mutton suet, instead of beef suet 
The bbown and black hard pomatums, vendee 
under the name of ‘ cosmetique/ are noticec 
at page 372. A few compound pommades ar< 
used as skin cosmetics. 

Pommade. Syn. Pomatum. Prep. 1 
(Plain pomatum. Simple p.)— a. Prom lard 
2 lbs. ; beef suet, 1 lb. ; carefully rendered a, 
above. The ordinary consistence for tern 
perate climates. 

b. Lard and suet, equal parts. Por warn 1 
climates. Both may be scented at will. 

2. (Scented pomatum.)—®. Plainpomatum 
1 lb. ; melt it by the least possible degree o; 
heat, add of essence of lemon or essence oi v 
bergamot, 3 drs., and stir the mixture until it ' 
concretes. This forms the ordinary * pomatum { 
of the shops. 

b. Plain pomatum, lb. ; essence of berga- 
mot, dr. ; essence of lemon, 1 dr. ; oils of , 
rosemary and cassia, or each, dr.; oil oi 
cloves, 20 drops. More fragrant than th« 
last. 

Pommade, Castor Oil. Prep. 1. Prom 
castor oil, 1 lh.; white wax, 4.oz.; melt them 
together, then *id,* when nearly cold, oi 
essence of . bergamot, 3 drs, ; oil of lavendei 
(English), ^ dr.; essence of ambergris. Id 
drops. Supposed to render the hair glossy. J 

2. (Crystallised.) Prom castor oil, 1 lb.; 
spermaceti, 3 oz.; melt them together, by a 
gentle heat, add, of essence of bergamot, 3 dra.. 
oil of verbena, lavender, and rosemary, oi 
each, $ dr.; pour it into wide-mouthed glass 
bottles, and allow it to cool very slowly and 
undisturbed. 

pommade, Cazenave’s. Prep. , Prom pre-i 
pared beef marrow, 4 oz.; future of can- 
tharia.es fP. CocLh 3 to 4 dis.' j pqMered cim 
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hamon, £ oz. ; melt them together, stir until huile au jasmin, 3 drs. ; essence of violets, 
the spirit has, for the most part, evaporated, £ oz, 

then decant the clear portion, and again stir Pommade, Dupuytren’s Prep. 1. Take of 
it until it concretes. Recommended as a propped beef marrow, 12 oz.; melt, add of 
remedy for baldness and weak hair. It is to baurde nerval (see page 852), 4 oz. ; Peruvian 
be used night and morning ; the head being balsam and oil of almonds, of each, 8 oz. ; and, 
washed with soap-and-water, and afterwards lastly, of alcoholic extract of cantharides, 36 
with salt-and- water, before applying it. Dr. grs. ; (dissolve in) rectified spirit, 3 fl. drs. This 
Cattell scents it with the oils of origanum and is the original formula for this celebrated 
bergamot, instead of cinnamon. pommade. The Allowing modifications of it 

Pommade Collante. Prep. 1. Oil of almonds, are now commonly employed : — 

""3 oz. ; white wax, £ oz. ; melt them together, 2. (Cap.) Beef marrow, 2 oz. ; alcoholic 
and add, of tincture of mastic (strong), 1 oz. ; extract of cantharides, 8 grs. ; rose oil, 1 dr, ; 
essence of bergamot, £ dr. Used to stiffen the essence of lemons, 30 drops, 
hair, and keep it in form. 3. (Guibourt.) Beef marrow and 4 baume 

2. Burgundy pitch (true), 3 oz. ; white wax, nerval ’ (page 852), of each, 1 oz. ; rose oil, 

2 oz. ; lard, 1 oz. ; melt, and, when consi- 1 dr. ; alcoholic (or acetic) extract of ean- 
derably cooled, stir in, of tincture of benzoin, tharides, 6 grs. ; (dissolved in) rectified spirit, 

1 oz. ; essence of bergamot, £ dr. Used to q. s. These compounds are used to promote 
fasten false curls. the growth of the hair and to prevent bald- 

Pommade, Cowslip. Prep. From plain ness, for which purpose they are usually co- 
pommade, 2 lbs. ; essence of bergamot, 3 drs. ; loured and scented according to the taste of 
essence of lemon and essence of orange peel, of the manufacturer. To he useful, they should 
each, 1 dr. ; huile au jasmin and essence de he well rubbed on the scalp, at least once 
petit grain, of each, \ dr. ; essence of amber- daily, for several weeks, and the head should 
gris, 6 drops. be occasionally washed with soap-and-water. 

Pommade, Crystallised. Prep. From olive Pommade, East India. Prep. Take of suet, 
oil and spermacetis as crystallised castor oil 3 lbs. ; lard, 2 lbs. ; bees’ wax (bright), £ lb. ; 
pommade, with scent at will. palm oil, 2 oz. ; powdered gum benzoin, 3 oz. ; 

Pommade d’Alyon. Ointment of nitric acid musk (previously triturated with a little lump 
(page 853). sugar), 20 grs. ; digest the whole together in a 

Pommade de Beaute. Prep. From oil of al- covered vessel, by the beat of a water bath, for 
monds, 2 oz. ; spermaceti, 2 drs. ; white wax, 2 hours, then decent the clear portion, and 

1£ dr.; glycerin, 1 dr, ; balsam of Peru, £ dr.; add, of essence of lemon, f oz.; oil of lavender, 

mixed by a gentle heat. Used as a skin CDs- £ oz. ; oils of cloves, cassia, and verbena, of 
metic, as well as for the hair. each, £ dr. A favourite pommade in the East 

Pommade de Casse. Prep. From plain Indies, 
pommade, 1 lb. ; palm oil, £ oz. ; melt, pour Pommade, Hard. Syti. HLm> pomatum', 
off the clear, and add oil of cassia and huile au Roll p> Prep. 1. Take of beef suet, 2 lbs. ; 
jasmin, of each, 1 dr. ; neroli, 20 drops ; oil of yellow wax, £ lb. ; spermaceti, 1 oz. ; pcftv- 
verbena or lemon grass, 15 drops; otto of dered benzoin, £ oz.; melt them together, 
roses, 5 drops ; and stir until nearly cold, then add, of oil of lavender, 2 drs. ; essence of 
Very fragrant. ambergris, \ dr. Before it concretes pour it 

Pommade d’Hehe. Prep. To white wax, into moulds of paper or tin foil. 

1 oz,, melted by a gentle heat, add, of the 2. Mutton suet and lard, of each, 1 lb.; 
juice of lily bulbs and Narbonne honey, each, white wax, 6 oz. ; melt, and add, of essence of 

2 oz. ; rose water, 2 drs. ; otto of roses, 2 lemon, 2 drs. ; oil of cassia, \ dr. Other per-* 

drops. Applied night and morning to remove fumes may he employed at will. 

wrinkles. Hard pomatums are> used to gloss and set 

Pommade de Hinon de l’Enclos. Prep. Take the hair. They act both as 4 pommade’ and 
of oil of almonds, 4 oz. ; prepared lard, 3 oz. ; * fixateur.’ See Cosmetiqtle. 
juice of houseleek, 3 fl. oz. Used chiefly as a Pommade, Macassar. Prep. From castor 
skin cosmetic. -Said to he very "softening and oil, 5*oz.; white wax, 1 oz.; alkanet root, 
refreshing. * \ dr.; heat them together until sufficiently 

Pommade Divine. Prep. 1. Washed and coloured, then strain, ancj^add, oil of origanum 
purified beef marrow, 2 lbs. ; liquid styrax, cy- and oil of rosemary, of each, 1 dr. ; oil of nut- 
press wood, and powdered orris root, of each, meg, £ dr.; otto of roses, ID drops. Said to 
2 oz. ; powdered cinnamon, 1 oz. ; cloves and be equal in efficacy to macassab oil. 
nutmegs, of each (bruised), £ oz*; digest Pommade, Marechal. Plain pommade scented 
the whole together by the heat of a water by digesting it with poudre mareehah. * 

, bath for six hours, and then strain through Pommade, Marrow. Syn. Mabbow toma- 
flanuel, tum. Prep . From prepared beef marrow, 

2, Plain pommade, 2 lbs. ; essence of lemon \ lb.; beef suet, £ lb. ; palm oil, £ oz. ; melted 
and bergamot, of each, 2 drs. ; oils of lavender together and scented at will* 
and origanum, of each, 1 dr. ; oils of verbena, Pommade, Millefleur. Prep. From plain 
cassia, cloves, and neroli, of , each, 12 drops; pommade scented with a mixture of essence of; 
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lemon and* essence o£ ambergris, each, 4 parts ; 
oil of lavender, 2 parts ; oil of cloves and essence 
de petit grain, of each, X part ; or with other 
like perfumes so proportioned to each other 
that no one shall predominate. Much es- 
teemed. 

Pommade, Boll. See Haed Pommade. 

Pommade, Eoman. See lelow. 

Pommade, Bose. Syn. Bose bomattjm. This 
is plain pommade or hard land, which has been 
well beaten with ean de rose, or, better still, 
scented with otto of roses. It is sometimes 
tinged with alkanet root. 

Pommade, Soft. Plain pomatum scented at 
will. 

Pommade, Soubeiran’s. Prep. Prom beef 
marrow, oz.; oil of almonds, J oz.; disul- 
phate of quinine, 1 dr. Recommended for 
strengthening and restoring the hair. 

Pommade, Vanilla. Syn. Roman pommade, 
Pommade 1 da vanille, Pommade Romain. 
Prom plain pommade and pommade a la rose, 
of each, 12 lbs. ; powdered vanilla, 1 lb. ,* heat 
them together in a water bath, stir constantly 
for 1 hour, let it settle for another hour, 
decant the clear, and add, oil a la rose, 2J lhs. ; 
bergamot, 4 oz. 

POPPY* Syn. White poppy ; Papavee 
SOMNIFERTjm, L. The capsules or fruit (“ ma- 
ture”— Ph. L. ; “ not quite ripe” — Ph. E.) 
form the poppies or poppy-heads of the shops 
(PAPAVEEIS CAPSUMi; PAPAVEE— Ph. L. E. 
& 3).). They are anodyne and narcotic, 
similar to opium, hut in only a very slight 
degree* The seeds (maw seed), which are 
sweet, oleaginous, and nutritions, are used as 
a substitute for almonds in confectionery and 
mixtures, and are pressed for their oil. See 
Extract, Opdejm, and Steep. * 

??oppy, Bed. Syn. Coen poppy, Coen eose ; 
PAPAVfe rhceas, L. The fresh petals or 
flowers (ehceados petala; ehceas— Ph. L. 
B. & D.) are reputed pectoral, hut are chiefly 
employed on account of their rich colour. 
See Syrup. 

POPTJUir. Syn. Poptjlinhm, L. A pe- 
culiar neutral, crystallisable substance, for- 
merly supposed to be an alkaloid, found, asso- 
ciated* with saxicin, i» the root-bark of the 
Popuhis iremula (Linn.), or aspen. 

Prep. Concentrate the decoction by a gentle 
heat, and set it aside in a cool situation to 
crystallise; dissolve the crystals which fre de- 
posited in rectified spirit, decolour them by 
digestion with aniipal charcoal, filter, and 
again crystallise. To render them still purer, 
they may be redissolved and crystallised a 
'second and a third time, if necessary. 

Prop., fye. It resembles salicin in appear- ; 
ance and solubility, but, unlike that substance 
has a penetrating sweet taste. Dilute acids i 
convert it into benzoic acid, grape sugar, and : 
saliretm l and with a mixture of sulphuric add ' 
and bichromate of potassa it yields a large 
quantity of salicylous acid. It appears to be 
Ionic* stomachic, and febrifuge. 


POB'CELAIlL See Potteey. 

PORE. The value of pork as an article 
diet is well known. That from the young ai 
properly fed animal is savoury, easy of dig? 
tion, and, when only occasionally employ? 
highly wholesome ; hut it is apt to disagr 
with some stomachs, and should, in such casi 
be avoided. To render it proper for food, 
should be thoroughly but not overcook? 
When salted, it is less digestible. The fi 
qnent use of pork is said to favour obesil 
and to occasion disorders of the skin, especial 
in the sedentary. 

POR'PHTRIZED, POBPHOBISA'TIOi 

Words coined by recent pharmaceutical write! 
and possessing similar meanings to deyig-at] 
and XEVK3-ATION. 

POEPHY'ROXOr. A neutral crystallisat 
substance discovered by Merck in opium, 
is soluble in both alcohol and ether, insolub 
in water, and 1 is characterised by assuming 
purplish-red colour when heated in dilu 
| hydrochloric acid. 

POBBTGO. See Ring-wobm. 

PQR'TEB. This well-known beverage, n< ' 
the common drink of the inhabitants of Lc 
don, by whom it is genei’ally termed ‘be? 
originated with a brewer named Harwood, 

! 1722. Previously to this date, 4 ale/ 4 be< 
and 4 twopenny/ constituted the stock in trs 
of the London publican, and were dru 
either singly or together, under the names 
4 half-and-half or ‘three threads/ for wb 
the vendor was compelled to have recourse 
or three different casks, as the case mij 
demand. The inconvenience and trouble t\ 
incurred led Mr. Harwood to endeavour 
produce a beer which should possess the flaw 
of the mixed liquors. Iu this he succeeded 
well that his new beverage rapidly sup 
seded the mixtures then in use, and obtaine 
general preference among the lower classes 
the people. At first this liquor was cal 
‘entire’ or ‘entire butt/ on account of 
being drawn from one cask only, but it aft 
wards acquired, at first iu derision, the n 
familiar name of ‘porter/ in consequence 
its general consumption among porters £ 
labourers. The word 4 entire’ is still, howei 
frequently met with on the signboards 
taverns about the metropolis. 

The characteristics of pure and wholesc 
| porter are its "transparency, lively dark brc 
colour, and its peculiar hitter and sligt 
! burnt taste. Originally, these qualities w 
derived from the 4 high-dried malt/ with wb 
alone it was brewed. It is now generally 
not entirely, made from 4 pale’ or * amber ms 
mixed with a sufficient quantity of ‘pat? 
or 4 roasted malt’ to impart the neoess- 
flavour and colour. Formerly, this liquor ", 
‘vatted’ and ‘stored’ for some tkne^bei , 
being sent out to the retailer, butjSy^chajk , 
in the taste of the pubhe during 
quarter of a century m favour of tb^ milf 
new porter ha&raAdere# lids-unnecessm^'. * 
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best c draught porter/ at the time of its con- 
sumption, is now only a few weeks old. In 
this state only would it be tolerated by the 
modern beer-drinker. The old and acid 
beverage that was formerly sold under the 
name of porter would be rejected at the pre- 
sent day, as ‘ hard 5 and unpleasant, even by the 
most thirsty votaries of malt liquor. 

The * beer 5 or ‘ porter 5 of the metropolitan 
brewers is essentially a weak mild ale, coloured 
and flavoured with roasted malt. Its richness 
■ in sugar and alcohol, on which its stimulating 
and nutritive properties depend, is hence less 
than that of an uncoloured mild ale brewed 
from a like original quantity of malt. Eor j 
pale malt is assumed to yield 80 to 84 lbs. of 
saccharine per quarter ; whereas the torrefied 
malt employed by the porter-brewers only 
yields 18 to 24 lbs. per quarter, and much of 
even this small quantity is altered in its pro- 
perties, and is incapable of undergoing the 
vinous fermentation. In the manufacture of 
>orter there is a waste of malt which does not 
jccur in brewing ale ; and the consumer must, 
therefore, either pay a higher price for it or be 
content with a weaker liquor. 

The hygienic properties of porter, for the 
most part, resemble those of other malt 
liquors. Some members of the faculty con- 
ceive that it is better suited to persons with 
delicate stomachs and weak digestion than 
cither ale or beer. That there may be some 
reason for this preference, in such cases, we 
are not prepared to deny, but undoubtedly, 
when the intention is to stimulate and nourish 
the system, ale is preferable. Certain it is, 
however, that the dark colour and strong taste 
of porter render its adulteration easier than 
■that of ale, whilst such adulteration is more 
difficult of detection than in the paler varieties 
of malt liquors. “ Eor medical purposes, 
f bottled porter 5 (cerevisia lagenaria) is- 
} usually preferred to e draught porter. 5 It is 
useful as a restorative in the latter stages of 
fever, and to support the powers of the system 
after surgical operations, severe accidents, &c. 55 
(Pereira, ii, 982.) When 4 out of condition 5 
or adulterated, porter, more than perhaps any 
other malt liquor, is totally unfit for use as 
a beverage, even for the healthy ; and when 
aken by the invalid, the consequences must 
scessanly be serious. Dr. Ure says that pure 
^orter, “ when .drank in moderation, is a far 
wholesomer beverage fo* th«*s> people than the 
thin acidulous wines of Erance and Germany. 55 

The manufacture of porter has been described 
in our article on Brewing, and is also referred 
to above. It presents no difficulty or pecu- 
liarity, beyond the choice of the proper ma- 
terials. A mixture of 4 brown 5 and ‘black 
malt 5 is- thought to yield, a finer flavour and 
colour to the pale malt that gives the body to 
the liquor than when c black 5 or * roasted malt 5 
is employed alone. The proportion of the 
former to the latter commonly varies from l-6th 
to l~4th. When ‘black malt 5 is alone used, 


the proportion varies from the 1-lOth to 1-15 th. 

1 lb. of ‘ roasted malt, 5 mashed with about 79 
lbs. of pale malt, is said to be capable of im- 
parting to the liquor the flavour and colour of 
porter. The following formula were formerly 
commonly employed in London : — 

1. (Draught Porter.) Erom pale malt, 
3| qrs . ; amber malt, 3 qrs. ; brown malt, 1| 
qr . ; mash at twice with 28 and 24 barrels of 
water, boil with brown Kent hops, 56 lbs., and 
set with yeast, 40 2bs. Prod. 28 barrels, or 3.J 
times the malt, besides 20 brls. of table-beer 
from a third mashing. 

2. (Bottling Porter; Brown Stout.) 
Erom pale malt, 2 qrs. ; amber and brown malt, 
of each, 1| qr. ; mash at 3 times with 12, 7, 
and 6 brls. of water, boil with hops, 50 lbs., and 
set with yeast, 26 lbs. Prod. 17 brls., or 
times the malt. 

The purity and quality of porter, as well as 
of other malt liquors, may he inferred in the 
manner noticed under Beer (see page 201 ) ; 
hut can only be positively determined by a 
chemical examination. Eor this purpose seve- 
ral distinct operations are required : — 

1, Richness in alcohol. This may he cor- 

rectly found by the method of M. Gay-Lussac ; 
or, from the boiling-point. (See Alooholome- 
trt and Ebullioscope.) The method with 
anhydrous carbonate of potassa (see g. a., page 
47) will also give results sufficiently near to 
the truth for ordinary purposes, when strong 
or old beer is operated on. The quantity of 
the liquor tested should he 3600 water-grains 
measure ; and it should he well agitated, with 
free exposure to r the air, after weighing it, but 
before testing it for its alcohol. The weight of 
alcohol found, multiplied by 1*8587, gives 
its equivalent in sugar. This may he con- 
verted into ‘brewer’s pounds 5 or density per 
barrel, as below. ns 

2. Richness in SACCHARINE or EXTRACTIVE 
matter, A like quantity of the liquor under 
examination, after being boiled for some time 
to dissipate its alcohol, is made up with distilled 
water, so as to be again exactly equal to 3600 
water- grains measure. The sp. gr. of the 
resulting liquid is then taken, and this is 
reduced to ‘ brewers pounds 5 per barrel, by 
multiplying its excess 6f density above that of 
water (or 1000) by 360, and pointing oft* the 
three right-hand figures as decimals. 

. 3. Acetic acid or vinegar. This is de- 
termined by any of the common methods of 
acidimetry (which see; see also Aoetime- 
try). Each grain of anhydrous acetic acid 
so found represents 1*6765 gr. of sugar., 

4. Gravity of original wort. This is ob- 
tained by the addition of the respective quanti- 
ties of saccharine matter found in^Kos, 1,2, 
2nd 3 (above). These results are always 
slightly under the true original density of the 
| wort, as cane sugar appears to have been taken 
by the Excise as the basis of their calculations. 
I More correctly, 12$ of proof spirit is equi- 
| valent to 191bs. of saccharine per barrel. 10|lhs. 
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of saccharine are equiv. id 1 gall, of proof liquor and the character of the water use. 
spirit. ' brewing it. 

5. Detection of NARCOTICS. This may be b. A solution of this ash, made by decoc 

effected either by the method described under with distilled water, should be only rend< 
Alkaloil, or by one or other of the following slightly turbid by solutions of acetate of 1 
processes : — bichloride of platinum, nitrate of baryta, nit 

a. £ gall, of the beer under examination is of silver, oxalate of ammonia, and sulphure' 
evaporated to dryness in a water bath; the hydrogen. 

resulting extract is boiled for 30 or 40 minutes c. If the beer contained common salt, 
in a covered vessel with 10 or 12 fl. oz. of above solution will give a cloudy white pi 
alcohol qr strong rectified fpirit, the mixture pitate with a solution of nitrate of si] 
being occasionally stirred with a glass rod, to Each grain of this precipitate is equivalen 
promote the action of the menstruum ; the £ gr. of common salt (nearly), 
alcoholic solution is next filtered, treated with d. If green copperas (sulphate of iron 
a sufficient quantity of solution of diacetate of present, f erridcyanide of potassium gives a 
lead to precipitate colouring matter, and again precipitate, and ferrocyanide of potassiu 
filtered; the filtrate is treated with a few drops bluish-white one, turning dark blue in 
of dilute sulphuric acid, again filtered, and then air; solution of chloride .of barium givt 
evaporated to dryness ; it may then be tested white precipitate, each grain of which, a 
with any of the usual reagents, either in the being washed, dried, and ignited, repres 
solid state or after being dissolved in distilled IT 88 gr. of crystallised protosulphatf 
water. Or, the extract, obtained as above, may iron. 

be boiled as directed with rectified spirit, the e. The ash, digested in water slightly ac 
solution filtered, the spirit distilled off, and a lated with nitric acid, and then boiled, yiel 
small quantity of pure liquor of potassa added solution which, when cold, gives a black . 
to the aqueous residue, which is then to be cipitate with sulphuretted hydrogen, ai 
shaken up with about 1 fl. oz. of ether; lastly, white one with dilute sulphuric acid, $ 
the ethereal solution, which separates and floats lead is present. \ 

on the surface, is decanted, evaporated, and the Eor further information connected i 
residuum tested, as before. The alkaline this subject, see Alooholometry, Ale, F 
liquid, from which the ether has been de- Brewing, Malt Liquors, &c. 

’ canted, is then separated from any precipitate _ POET-FILE. A paper tube, from 9 1 
which may have formed, and both of these inches in length, filled with a slow bin 
separately tested for alkaloids. composition of metal powder, nitre, and sul 

b. Prom 2 to 3 oz. of purified animal charcoal rammed moderately hard, by a similar pi 

are diffused through £ gall, of the beer, and is to that adopted for small rockets. It is 
digested iu it, with frequent agitation, for in lieu of a touch-match, to fire guns, mot , 
from 8 to 12 hours ; the liquor is next filtered, pyrotechnical devices, &c. * 

and the charcoal collected on the filter is PORTLAND CEMENT. A species of mi 
boiled with about £pint of rectified spirit; the formed by calcining a mixture of limestoi| 
resulting alcoholic solution is then further argillaceous earth, and grinding the oaf 
treated as above, and tested. This answers .mass to powder, in which state it must b$ 
well for the detection of strychnine or nux served from the air. It is character is§ 
vomica, absorbing a large quantity of water, an<| 

6. Picric Acid. This substance, which was rapidly becoming solid, and, after a tin| 

formerly employed to impart bitterness to quiring considerable hardness. See Mcf 
London porter in lieu of hops, may be de- and cement. , 1 

tected as follows POSOI/OGrY. See Dose. 

a. A portion of the liquor agitated with POS'SET. Syn. Possetum, L. Milk cu' 
a little solution of diaCetate of lead loses its with wine or any other slightly acidulous li 
bitter flavour if it depends on hops, hut It is usually sweetened with either sug 
retains it if it depends on picric acid. treacle, and is taken hot. 

d. Pure beer is decoloured and deodorized by Prep. Erqpi new milk, £ pint ; sherr 
animal charcoal; but beer containing picric marsala, 1 wine-gjassfol ; treacle, 1 or 2 i 
acid, when thus treated, retains a lefuon-yellow spoonfuls, or q. s.; heat them together;' 1 
colour and the odourr clean saucepan until the ™il1r coagu ,? 

c* Unbleached sheep’s wool, boiled for six This is called c treacle posset’ or < mol ■■ 
or ten minutes, and then washed, takes a posset,’ and, taken on retiring to rep 
canary-yellow colour if picric acid be present, highly esteemed in some parts of the ' 
This test is so delicate that 1 gr. of the adulte- as a domestic remedy for colds. Lemon » \ 5 
rant, m 110,000 grs. of beer is readily detected strong old ale, or even vinegar, is occasi^ 1 
. 7. Mineral matter. — as A weighed quan- substituted for wine, and powdered ginr> . 
tity of pure beer evaporated to dryness, and nutmeg added at will. /*/ 

then incinerated, does not furnish more than POT'ASH. The ‘potash/ or'*m&h^' : 

*20$ to *35$ of ash, the quantity varying commerce is an impure carbonate ^ - 
ynthm these limits with the strength of the so named after the pots or vessels in wfc 
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•Was first made. The ‘potash/ or e potassa/ 
of the chemist, is the hydrate of potassium, 
a peculiar metal, which is more particularly 
referred to below. The word potash is vul- 
garly applied to the crude or commercial car- 
bonate of potassium. See Carbonate oe Po- 
tassium, &c. 

POTAS'SXTTM. K. The metallic base of potash. 
It was discovered, in 1807, by Sir H. Davy, 
who obtained it by submitting moistened 
potassium hydrate, under a film of naphtha, to 
the action of a powerful voltaic current. It 
has since been procured by easier methods, of 
which the following, invented by Brunner, is 
the best. 

Prep. An intimate mixture of carbonate of 
potassium and charcoal is prepared by calcin- 
ing, in a covered iron pot, the crude tartar of 
commerce ; when cold, it is rubbed to powder, 
mixed with l-10th part of charcoal in small 
lumps, and quickly transferred into a retort of 
stout hammered iron ; the latter may be one of 
the iron bottles in which quicksilver is im- 
ported, a short and somewhat wide iron tube 
having been fitted to tbe aperture ; the retort, 
thus charged, is placed upon its side, in a fur- 
nace so constructed that the flame of a very 
strong fire, preferably fed with dry wood, may 
wrap round it, and maintain every part of it at 
a very high and uniform degree of heat. A 
copper receiver, divided in the centre by a 
diaphragm, is next connected to the iron pipe, 
and kept cool by the application of ice, whilst 
the receiver itself is partly filled with mineral 
naphtha, to preserve the newly formed po- 
tassium as it distils over. The arrangement of 
the aouaratus being completed, the fire is 
gxaduaLy raised until the requisite tempe- 
rature, which is that of full whiteness, is 
reached, when decomposition of the alkali by 
the charcoal commences, carbonic oxide gas is 
abundantly disengaged, and potassium distils 
over, and falls in large drops into the liquid. 

, To render the product absolutely pure, it is re- 
distilled in an iron or green-glass retort, into 
which some naphtha has .been put, that 'its 
vapour may expel the air, and prevent the 
oxidation of the metal. The pieces of charcoal 
/ are introduced for the purpose of absorbing the 
melted carbonate of potassium, and preventing 
its separation from the finely divided car- 
bonaceous matter Prod. 3J to 4$ of the 
weight of tartar acted *on p 1 lb. yielded 
280 grs. 

Prop., Sfo. Pure potassium is a brilliant 
white metal, with a high lustre; at the common 
temperature of the air it is soft, and may be 
easily cut with a knife, hut at 32° Fahr. it is 
brittle and crystalline ; it melts completely at 
136° Fahr., and in dose vessels distils unaltered 
at a low red heat. Sp. gr. *865. Its most 
- '^fi^Able^^operty is its affinity for oxygen, 

twhich so" great bat it takes it from most 
'.«±*er substances', containing it. Exposed 
i to the air, its surface is instantly tarnished, 
t and quickly becomes covered with a crust of 


oxide or hydrate. It inflames spontaneously 
when thrown on water, and burns with a beau- 
tiful purple or purple-red flame, yielding a 
pure alkaline solution. It can only he pre- 
served in naphtha, rock oil, or some other fluid 
hydrocarbon. 

The salts of potassium are all soluble in 
water, the tartrate, periodate, and fluosxlicate 
being the least so% they are usually colourless, 
unless the acid be coloured, crystallise readily, 
and form numerous double compounds. They 
can be recognised as follows : — 

Sulphuretted hydrogen, sulphide of ammo- 
nium, and carbonate of ammonium, do not affect 
them. A solution of tartaric acid, added, in excess, 
to moderately strong neutral or alkaline solu- 
tions of potassium salts, gives a quickly sub- 
siding, gritty or crystalline, white precipitate, 
which is redissolved on heating the liquid, 
and again separates as it cools ,* and is also 
soluble in aqueous solutions containing free 
alkali, or free mineral acids. Platinic chloride 
produces, in neutral and acid solutions, a yellow 
crystalline precipitate. Alkaline solutions 
require to be first slightly acidulated with 
hydrochloric acid. The separation of the 
precipitate here, as well as that produced by 
tartaric acid, is promoted by violent agitation 
and friction against tbe sides of the vessel, and 
the delicacy of both is increased by the addi- 
tion of some alcohol. When converted into* 
carbonate by igniting with excess of carbonate 
of ammonium and alcohol, and treated with 
sulphuretted hydrogen solution and nitro- 
prusside of sodium, gives a splendid violet 
colour, turning through red to green on 
standing. 

Potassium salts give with sodium periodate 
and hydro-fluosilicic acid, white precipitates 
soluble in much water. 

Heated in the inner flame of the blowpipe 
on platinum wire, they impart a violet colora- 
tion, masked, however, by a mere trace of 
sodium salts. 

Potassium, Acetate of. KC 2 H 3 0 2 . 
Acetate oe potash, Potassio acetate; 
PoTASSiE ACETAS (B. P., Ph. L. E. D.). Prep. 
(Ph. L.) Acetic acid, *26 fl. oz. ; distilled 
water, 12 fl. oz. ; «mix, and add, gradually, 
carbonate of potassium, 1 lb., or q. s. to 
saturate tbe acid; next, filter tbe solution, 
and eVhporate it by the heat of a sand 
bath, gradually applied, until the salt is 
dried. ,, 

Prop., fyc. Acetate of potassium, prepared as 
above, occurs in shining white masses, having 
a foliated soft texture, a slight hut peculiar 
odour, and a warm sharp taste; it deliquesces 
in ^he air ; dissolves in rather less thaf?its own 
weight of water, and in about twice its weight 
of alcohol; and by exposure to a red heat is 
converted into pure carbonate of potassium. In 
trade it is preserved in well-corked and sealed 
bottles. 

Pur. It is entirely soluble, in water, and 
in rectified spirit. These - solutions neither 
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affect litmus nor turmeric, nor are they dis- 
turbed by either chloride o£ barium or nitrate 
of silver ; but if from a stronger solution any- 
thing is thrown down by nitrate of silver, the 
same is again dissolved on the addition of 
water or dilute nitric acid. Sulphuric acid 
beingadded,the vapour of acetic acid is evolved. 
100 grs. of this salt, digested in sulphuric acid, 
the solution evaporated, and the residuum 
dried at a high temperature, burnish 88*8 grs. 
of sulphate of potassium. 

Uses, Sfc. Acetate of potassium has been found 
useful in dropsies, febrile affections, jaundice, 
scurvy, calculus, and several chronic slrin dis- 
; eases, During its exhibition the urine becomes 
at first neutral, and then alkaline, owing to 
the salt being converted into carbonate of potas- 
sium in the system. — Dose. As a diaphoretic 
^ and antiscorbutic, 15 to 20 grs. ; as a diuretic, 
~ 20 to 60 grs. ; as an aperient, 2 to 3 ^ drs. ; 
in each case dissolved in some bland liquid, 
or in the infusion of some mild vegetable 
bitter. 

Potassium, Arseniate of. KH 2 As0 4 . Syn. 
Aeseniate or potassa, MoNoroTASSic arse- 
niate, Potassium dyhydbic aeseniate; 
Potassas binarsenias, L. Prep. Take of 
arsenious acid (white arsenic) and nitrate of 
potassium, of each, in powder, 1 part ; heat the 
* mixture to dull redness in a glass flask, until 
it fuses and red vapours cease to be evolved ; 
dissolve the residuum, when cold, in boiling 
distilled water, 50 partsf; concentrate the 
solution by evaporation, and set it aside to 
crystallise, * 

Prop., Sfe. This salt forms large crystals, 
which are permanent in dry air, soluble in 
about 4£ parts of water, and insoluble in al- 
cohol, It is reputed tonic, alterative, and 
antipeflodic,— Dose, -fa to £ gr., dissolved in 
sweetened water. It is also used to form a 
resist-paste in calico-printing, and in the 
manufacture of cobalt-blue. 

Potassium, Borate of. K 4 B 4 O s , Syn. Po- 
TASSB BORAS, L. Prep. Prom dry carbonate 
of potassium and dry boracic acid, equal parts, 
reduced to powder, and heated to redness in a 
covered crucible; thj sublimed mass, when 
cold, being dissolved in baling water, and tjie 
filtered solution concentrated by evaporation, 
and then set aside to crystallise ; or at once 
completely evaporated to dryness. — Dose. 1 
to 6 grs. ; in calculi, Ac. 

Potassium, Borotartrate of. Syn. Potass.® 
BOROTAETEAS, CeE&OB TAETABI SOLUBILIS, L. ; 
Creme be tabtbe soluble, Fr. Prey. (P. 
Cod.) Crystallised boracic acid, 1 part ; bitar- 
trate of potassium, 4 parts; water, 24 parts; 
dissolve»by the aid of heat, in a silver basin, 
and, constantly stirring, evaporate the result- 
ing solution, either to dryness, and then 
powder it, or merely to a syrupy consistence, 
when it may he spread upon plates, and dried 
in scales, by the heat of a stove. It must 
afterwards be preserved from the air, 

. Prop, $e» A white, deliquescent powder,' 


freely soluble in water. It has been used as 
solvent for lithic calculi, and in gout, &c.- 
Dose. 15 to 30 grs. In doses of 2 to 3 drs. it , 
laxative, and is very popular as such on tl 
Continent. 

Potassium, Bromide of. KBr. Syn. Potass 
bbomidum: (B. P.). Prep. Exactly as tl 
iodide, which it resembles in its characte 
only being somewhat less soluble in water ar 
more in alcohol. Employed in similar cast 
and given in similar doses to the jodide. 

Potassium, Carbonate of. K 2 C0 3 . Sy 
Carbonate op potassa. Subcarbonate c 
POTASSA, SlxT OP TARTAR; POTASS® CARB< 
NAS (B.P., Ph. L. E. D.). Impure or cruc 
carbonate of potassium is chiefly imported fro 
America and Russia, and is obtained by lix 
viating wood ashes, and evaporating the sob 
tion to dryness. The mass is then transferee 
into iron pots, and is kept in a state of fusic 
for several hours, until it becomes quiescen 
when the heat is withdrawn, and the whole 
left to cool. It is next broken up and packc 
in air-tight barrels, and in this state const 
tute% the f potashes J or * potash * of con 
merce. Another method is to transfer tl 
black salts, or product of the first evaporatio 
from the kettles to a large oven or furnace, ; 
constructed that the flame is made to ph 
over the alkaline mass, which is kept co: 
stantly stirred by means of an iron rod. T3 
ignition is continued until the impurities a 
burned out, and the mass changes from 
blackish tint to a dirty or bluish white. T‘ 
whole is next allowed to cool, and is th 
broken into fragments, and packed in casks 
before. It now constitutes * pearlash/ 

When pearlash is dissolved in cold distill 
water, the solution depurated, filtered, and on 
tallised, or simply evaporated to dryness, 
forms f refined ashes/ or carbonate of pota 
sufficiently pure for most pharmaceutical ai 
technical purposes. The granulated carbons 
of potash, salt of tartar, or prepared kali, ' 
the shops, is simply refined ashes whic 
during the evaporation; and more especial 
towards the conclusion of the desiccation, h 
been assiduously stirred, so that it may for, 
small white granulations, instead of adherir 
together to form an amorphous solid mas 
In this state it constitutes the ordinary or carb 
nate of potassa of the Pharmacopoeias. Ord 
nary potash % pearlash may be refined . 
follows : — Raw potash, 10 parts, is dissolved 
cold water, 6 parts, and the solution is allow 
to remain for 24 hours, in a cool place ; it'' 
then filtered, and somewhat concentrated I 
evaporation, crystallisation being prevented 1 
continually stirring the mass until the whole 
nearly cold ; it is next decanted into a strains 
and the mother-liquor allowed to drip off; I 
residuum is evaporated to drynes s at a ge ri ' f 
heat, and redissolved in, * *- ~ 

cold distilled water* thJ nevv",5hu&it! 
filtration, is a^ain evaporated to dryness. T 
Induct is quite free from potassium sulpha 
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and is nearly free from both potassium chloride 
and silicates. 

Potassium, Pure Carbonate of. Carbonate 
05? POTASSA (POTASS.® CASE ON AS PURUM — 

Ph. E. & D., and Ph. L., 1836).— (Ph. L„ 
1836.) Prom bicarbonate of potassium, in 
crystals, heated to redness in a crucible. 

< (Ph. E.) As the last. Or, more cheaply, 
by dissolving bitartrate of potassium in thirty 
parts of boiling water, separating and washing 
the crystals which form on cooling, heating 
them in a loosely covered crucible to redness 
as long as fumes are discharged, breaking 
down .the mass, and roasting it in an bven for 
two hours, with occasional stirring ; lixiviating 
the product with (cold) distilled water, filter- 
ing the solution thus obtained, evaporating it 
to dryness, granulating the salt towards the 
close by brisk agitation, and, lastly, heating the 
granular salt thus obtained nearly to redness. 

(Ph. D.) Bitartrate of potassium, 2 lbs., is 
exposed to a red heat in an iron crucible, as 
before ; the powdered calcined mass is boiled 
for 20 minutes in water, 1 quart, the solution 
filtered, and the filter washed with water* 1 
pint, to which ammonium sesquicarbonate, 
oz., has been added ; the mixed and filtered 
'iquors are evaporated to dryness, and, a low 
*ed heat having been applied, the residuum is 
rapidly reduced to powder in a warm mortar, 
md at once enclosed in (dry and) well* stopped 
bottles. 

Prop. These are well-known. * It exhibits 
post of the properties of hydrate of potassium, 
out in a vastly less degree. It is very deli- 
quescent, effervesces with acids, exhibits a 
marked alkaline reaction with test paper, is in- 
soluble in alcohol, hut dissolves in less than its 
own weight of water, its affinity for the last 
being so great that it takes it from alcoholic 
mixtures. 


Pur.ySfa. Carbonate of potassium frequently 
contains an undue quantity of water, as well 
as silicic acid, sulphates, and chlorides. The 
water may he detected by the loss of weight 
the salt suffers when heated; the silica, by 
adding to it hydrochloric acid in excess, evapo- 
rating to dryness, and igniting the residuum, 
by which this contamination is rendered in- 
soluble ; the sulphates and chlorides may he 
detected by adding nitric acid in excess, and 
nesting the liquid with nitrate of silver and 
chloride of barium. * If the former produces a 
white precipitate, a chloride is present; and if 
die latter does the same, the contamination is 
l sulphate. Carbonate of potassium deliquesces 
n the air, and is almost entirely dissolved by 
vater ; in an open vessel it spontaneously lique- 
jes. It changes the colour of turmeric brown. 

. mpersaturated with nitric acid, neither carbo- 
i&te of sodium nor chloride of barium throws 
town anything, and nitrate of silver very little. 

I ^^^i?JjS te io2 a 2fr3 0 ^ S . 1 ff 

liiMiSwme anhydride when placed in contact 
with dilute sulphuric acid. 


Potassium, Bicarbonate of. KHC0 3 . Byn. 
Potassium hydrogen carbonate, Bicarbo- 
nate OP POTASSA ; P0TASSJ3 BICARB ONAS (B.P., 
Ph. L. E. k D.). Prep. 1. (Ph. L. 1836.) 
Carbonate of potassium, 6 lbs. ; distilled water, 
1 gall. ; dissolve, and pass carbonic anhydride 
(from chalk and sulphuric acid diluted with 
water) through the solution to saturation ; 
apply a gentle heat, so that whatever crystals 
have been formed raay he dissolved, and set 
aside the solution, that crystals may again 
form ; lastly, the liquid being poured off, dry 
them. 

2. (Ph. D.) Carbonic anhydride, obtained by 
the action of dilute hydrochloric acid on chalk 
(the latter contained in a perforated bottle im- 
mersed in a vessel containing the acid), is 
passed, by means of glass tubes connected by 
vulcanised India rubber, to the bottom of a 
bottle containing a solution of carbonate of po- 
tassium, 1 part, in water, 2-| parts ; as soon as 
the air is expelled from the apparatus the 
corks through which the tubes pass are ren- 
dered air-tight, and the process left to itself 
for a week ; the crystals thus obtained are 
then shaken with twice their bulk of cold 
water, drained, and dried on bibulous paper, 
by simple exposure to the air. Prom the 
mother-liquor, filtered, and concentrated to one 

! half, at a heat not exceeding 110° Fahr., more 
! crystals maybe obtained. The tube immersed in 
the solution of carbonate of potassium will have 
to be occasionally cleared of the crystals with 
which it is liable to become choked, else the 
process will be suspended. 

3. (Apothecaries 1 ' 1 Hall, London.) Potassium 
carbonate, 100 lbs. ; distilled water, 17 galls. ; 
dissolve, and saturate the solution with car- 
bonic anhydride, as in No. 1, when 35 to 40 lbs. 
of crystals of bicarbonate of potassium may be"' 
obtained; next dissolve carbonate of potassium, 
50 lbs., in the mother-liquor, and add enough 
water to make the whole a second time equal 
to 17 galls. ; the remaining part of the opera- 
tion is then to be performed as before. This 
plan may he repeated again and again, for 
some time, provided the carbonate used is suffi- 
ciently pure. 

4. (Ph. E.) Take of carbonate of potassium, 6 
oz. ; sesquicarbonate of ammonium, 31 oz. ; tri-* 
tnrate them together, and, when* reduced 
to a very fine powder and perfectly mixed, 
make them into a stiff paste with a very little 
water ; dry this, very carefully, at a heat not 
higher than 140° Fahr., until a fine powder, 
perfectly devoid of ammoniacal odour, be ob- 
tained, occasionally triturating the mass to- 
wards the end of the process. 

5. (Commercial*) Prom carbonate of poias* 
slum* in powder, made into a paste witlPwater, 
and exposed for some time on shallow trays, in a 
chamber filled with an atmosphere of carbonic 
anhydride, generated by the combustion ^ of 
either coke or charcoal, and purified by being 
forced through a cistern of cold water; the 
resulting salt is next dissolved in the least pos- 
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sible 
120° 
lised. 

Prop. It is soluble in 4 times its weight of 
water at 60° Mir.; is fixed in the air, but 
loses carbonic acid below the temperature of 
a carbonate at a red heat. It possesses the 
general alkaline properties of carbonate of po- 
tassium, but in an inferior degree, having 
only a slightly alkaline taste, and, when abso” 
lutely pure, not affecting the colour of tur- 
meric. 

Pm •. In a solution of pure bicarbonate of po- 
tassium, a solution of mercuric chloride merely 

cS. a “-? P > eSCe Ti ° r Ter y S % M white pre- 
cipitate, if it. contains carbonate, a brick- 
loured precipitate is thrown down. From 100 
grs. of the pure crystals of bicarbonate, 30*7 
f P ®*^ f , wa 4 , ter T aild carbonic acid are expelled at 

likTth^carbonate? 161 respecl:s * “ ay be tested 
®'? ar ^ ona te °f potassium is the 

Mdk °I aU th ® SaItS 0f POtessium, 

andrs muchusedasan antacid or absorbent, 

nd tor making effervescing saline draughts. 

rL,w- alS ° bee “ successf nlly employed in 
rheumatism, scurvy, gout, dyspepsia, and 
various other diseases in which the use of po- 
tassium is indicated. The dose is from 10 gis. 

^ 20 grs. bicarbonate, in crystals, 
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view of preventing this waste, or of em. 
ing a cheaper salt of potassium than the 
bonate 

2. A solution of chloride of lime is i 


are equivalent to 


14 grs. of crystallised nitric acid, 

j£ rS 'n, . tartaric acid, and 

$ oz. of lemon 3 nice. 

Potassium, Chlorate of. KCKX Svn 
Chlorate or potash ■ ^ y 

~(B. P., Ph. L & DA L ' pZ T ™°? AS 

** firm,? \ , 1 * Chlorine 
gaa conducted by a wide tube into a mode, 
rately strong and warm solution of hydrate or 
carbonate of potassium, until the absorption of 
-the gas ceases, and the alkali is comnletelv 
neutralised; the liquid is then kept at the 
boiling temperature for a few minutes, after 

wrfhU nelhcfe 1 ? 17 eva P°™ted (if necessary) 
mtu a pelhcle forms on the surface, and i. 

next set aside, so as to cool very slowly • the 
f,X w ’ w °^teined, are drained and care! 
Sd are^trifi!d b “ ter ’, wi J ;h ic e-cold water, 
lisation P 'rtm b / r fi so u ^ lon and recrystal- 
The m“k produ tH° hlorate of potassium, 
rid! ““‘“ins much chlo- 

SSra^sssaf^ 


Txi UWUi101 car Donate of potasi 

and the hquid, after filtration, saturated 
chlorine gas; it is then evaporated and 
taUised as before. Dr. Ure has suggests 
substitution of sulphate of potassium foi 
carbonate, by which the process would be 
dered very inexpensive. 

3. Carbonateof potassium, 69 parts of th. 

or 82 parts of the granulated ; hydrate 0 i 

cium, 37parts (dry fresh slaked lime); bd 

powder; are mixed together, andexposedt 

action of chlorine gas, to saturation ; (th 

is absorbed with great rapidity, the tern 

ture rises above 212° Fahr., and water is f 

evolved) ; the heat, with free exposure is 

maintained at 212° for a few minute; 

remove some trace of c hypochlorite'), the 

duum consisting of chlorate of potassium 

chloride of calcium, is treated with hofcwatei 

the chlorate of potassium crystallised out < 

resulting solution, as before. This my 

which is an excellent one (the loss of potaf 

^° 1 ’ ? 6 - “ 0st part av °Med), has 

m bp a “ d T if oved by various auth oi 
as will he seen below. 

4. A solution of chloride of lime (18 t 
Banmejis heated in a leaden or cast-iron v 
and sufficient of a salt of potassium add 
raise the density of the liquid 3 or 4 hydroi 
degrees j the solutionis then quickly but 
fully, concentrated rnit.il t.to 


i* a "V 7 * w usiue to 

use. A good and economical process. ' 

5. Chloride of potassium, 76 parts and 

tWnT,i ydr l S ’ 222 P^ « 

! b “. : paste mih water, q. s „ and a stre( 




paratively little valim - ° f com ' 

»~.-v.b«,«s d xsras 


wT* ' ox calcium and cblors 

a - 6 C°T ed ; tbe is teen reu 
by solution in boding water, and is crystal 

thZZZ Z' 5 ! process > which has rec 
, ,® a PP 10 'al and recommendation of L 
has long been practised in Germany am 
OTigmally mtrodueed to this count™ b 

inodorous, four- or six- 

S uattnf 01 ^ in abont 20 P«te o. 
sTmblL u^K A Water; iu ta ste - 

fern, and on increasing the® heart »jjf 
edness effervescence ensues, and fullv l 
pure oxygen gas is given off, whilst^ '4 
becomes changed into cblo!Se rf S 

Srate?be Zf lnfla f. mabIe snbstan!f 
° r sub i ected *0 a smart 
or strong pressure, or moistened with a * 

l Pur !S P 3° d f Wi m greafc ^nce. . ' 
«r ? ® % c - Tbe usual impurity o 

lm potassium, arising from 

less or imnerfeefc -A-. 
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present, a solution of nitrate of silver gives a 
curdy white precipitate, soluble in ammonia ; 
whereas a solution of the pure chlorate remains 
clear. 

Uses. Chlorate of potassium is principally 
used in the manufacture of lucifer matches, 
fireworks, oxygen gas, &c., and as an oxidising 
agent in calico printing. It was formerly 
used to fill percussion caps, hut was abandoned 
for fulminating mercury, on account of its dis- 
position to rust the nipples of the guns. As a 
medicine, it is stimulant and diuretic. It has 
been given in dropsy, syphilis, scurvy, cholera, 
typhus, and other depressing affections. It 
gives a fine artificial colour to the blood. 
(Stevens.) — Dose. 5 to 15 grs., in solution, 
twice or thrice a day. 

Concluding remarks. Formerly, chlorate of 
potassium was a salt which was made only on 
the small scale, and chiefly used in experimental 
chemistry ; now it is in considerable demand, 
and forms an important article of chemical 1 
manufacture. The latter has hence, of late i 
years, received considerable attention and im- 
provement in theleadinglaboratoriesof Europe. 
The chlorate requires to be handled with great 
care. It should never be kept in admixture 
with any inflammable substance, more espe- 
cially with sulphur, phosphorus, or the sul- 
phides, as these compounds are exploded by the 
most trivial causes, and, not unfrequently, 
explode spontaneously. 

Potassium, Chloride of. KC1. Syn. Chxoeide 
03? potassa. Prep. The chloride of potas- 
sium of commerce is usually a secondary pro- 
duct in the manufacture of chlorate of potas- 
sium and other substances. The mother-liquor 
of the former is evaporated to dryness and 
heated to dull redness, the calcined mass is then 
dissolved in water, the solution purified by de- 
fecation and evaporated down for crystals. 

It can also be well prepared by neutralising 
boiling solution of carbonate of potassium by 
dilute hydrochloric acid, evaporating down, and 
crystallising. 

Prop., tfe. It closely resembles culinary salt 
in appearance ; is anhydrous ; dissolves in 
about 4 parts of cold and 2 of boiling water ; 
has a slightly hitter, saline taste ; fuses at a 
red heat; and is volatilised at a very high 
temperature.. As a medicine, it is diuretic and 
aperient. It was, formerly in high repute as a 
resolvent and antiscorbutic, ard, particularly, 
as a remedy for intermittents. It is now 
seldom used. — Pose , 10 grs. to | dr., or more. 

Potassium, Chromate of, K 3 Cr0 4 . Syn. 
Chbomate oe eotassa, Neetbae chbomate 
03? p. } Monooheomate op p., Yeleow c, op 

р. , Salt op chbome ; Potass^ chbomas, P. 

с. plava, L. This salt is only prepared on the 
large scale. Its source is * chbome obe/ a 
natural octahedral chromate of iron, found in 
various parts of Europe and America. Por 
medicinal purposes the commercial chromate is 
purified by solution in hot water, filtration, and 
recrystallisation. 


Prep . 1. The ore, previously assayed to de- 
termine its richness, and freed as much as pos- 
sible from its gangue, is ground to powder in 
a mill, and mixed with a quantity of coarsely 
powdered nitre rather less than that of the 
oxide of chromium which it contains; this 
mixture is exposed, for several hours, to a 
powerful heat on the hearth of a reverberatory 
furnace, during ^hich time it is frequently 
stirred up with iron rods ; the calcined mass 
is next raked out and lixiviated with hot water, 
and the resulting yellow- coloured solution eva- 
porated briskly over a naked fire, or by the heat 
of high-pressure steam; chromate of potas- 
sium falls, under the form of a granular yellow 
salt, which is removed from time to time with 
a ladle, and thrown into' a wooden vessel, 
furnished with a bottom full of holes (draining 
box), where it is left to drain and dry. In this 
state it forms the chromate of potassium of 
commerce. By a second solution and recrystal- 
lisation, it may he obtained in large and regu- 
lar crystals. The next process has for its object 
the employment of a cheaper salt of potassa 
than the nitrate. 

2. (Swindell & Co., Patent dated Nov., 1850.) 
A mixture of pulverised chrome ore and chloride 
of potassium is exposed to a full red heat, on 
the hearth of a reverberatory furnace, with oc- 
casional stirring for some time, when steam at 
a very elevated temperature is made to act on 
it, until the conversion is complete, known by 
assaying a portion Of the mass; the chromate 
is then dissolved out of the residuum, as 
before. Common salt or hydrate of calcium 
may he substituted for chloride of potassium, 
when the chromates of sodium or calcium are 
respectively produced. 

3. On^the small scale, this salt may be pre- 
pared from the bichromate by neutralising it 
with hydrate of potassium. 

Prop . Yellow ; tastes cool, bitter, and' dis- 
agreeable ; soluble in 2 parts of water at 60° 
Fahr. ; the crystals are efflorescent. 

Pur. The salt of commerce is frequently 
contaminated with large quantities of sulphate 
or chlorate of potassium. To detect these, M. 
Zuber adds tartaric acid^ dissolved in 50 parts 
of water, to a like solution of the sample. As 
soon as the decomposition is complete, and the 
colour verges towards the green, the super- 
natant liquor should afford no precipitate with 
solutions of the nitrates of silver and barium, 
whence the absence of chlorides and sulphates 
may he respectively inferred. The proportions 
are, 8 parts of tartaric acid to I part of the 
chromate. If saltpetre is the adulterating 
ingredient, the sample deflagrates when thrown 
upon burning coals. 

'Assay. I. A solution of 50 grs. of the salt 
is treated with a solution of nitrate of barium, 

I the precipitate digested in nitric acid, and the 
insoluble portion (sulphate of barium) washed, 
dried, and weighed. 117 grs. of this substance 
are equivalent to 89 grs. of sulphate of potas- 
sium. * 
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2. The nitric solution, with the washings 
(see^ above), is treated with a solution of nitrate 
of silver, and the precipitate of chloride care- 
fully collected, washed, dried, ignited, and 
weighed. 144 grs. of chloride of silver repre- 
sent 76 grs. of chloride of potassium. 

3. The nitric solution, with the washing 
(see above), after having any remaining barium 
thrown down by adding dilute sulphuric acid, 
in slight excess, is treated with ammonia, and 
the resulting precipitate of chromic oxide col- 
lected on a filter, washed, dried, carefully 
ignited in a silver, platinum, or porcelain cru- 
cible; and weighed. 40 grs. of this oxide 
represent 100 grs. of pure chromate of potas- 
sium. Any deficiency consists of impurities 
or adulterants. 

Uses. Chromate of potassium is used in dye- 
ing, bleaching, the manufacture of chromic acid, 
bichromate of potassium, &c. It is the common 
source^ of nearly all the other compounds of 
chromium. It is reputed alterative in doses 
of to $ gr. ; and is emetic in doses of 1 to 4 
grs. A solution in 8 parts of water is occa- 
sionally used to destroy fungus ; 1 in 30 to 
40 parts of water is also used as an antiseptic 
and desiccant. 

Concluding remarks. The first process is 
undoubtedly the best, when expense is not an 

Obiect. Tn lWlrjrtrt £■ l- 


Object, Vr \ h f 3 P«^t212= 

or ‘pearlasV with about * of its wXht of L. a “!‘aUi c » totter taste, and is 


" "7 7 «. iiuAuuic UJL IJUbUSil- 

or pearlash, with about % of its weight of 
nitre, or I- 5th part of its weight of peroxide of 
manganese, may be substituted without much 
meonvenience. The assay of the chrome ore, 
alluded to above, may be made by reducing 
100 grs. of it to powder, mixing it with twice 
its weight of powdered nitre, and a little 
nyarate of calcium, and subjecting the mixture 
to a strong red heat for 3 or 4 hours ; the cal- 
cmcd^aas may then be exhausted with boiling 
watQr, and the resulting solution, after preci- 
pitation with dilute sulphuric acid, in slight 
excess, and_ filtration, may be treated with 
rectified spirit, when its chromium may he 
thrown down hy the addition of ammonia. 
(See above.) In the conversion of chrome ore 
into chromate of potassium, care should, in all 
cases, be taken that, the proportion of nitre 
k? slightly less than what is 
absolutely required to saturate the ore, as the 
prodncfaon of a neutral salt is thereby ensured : 
ior should not the whole of the chromate be de- 
composed by the first calcination, it may easily 

shoX S fl?e a ro BeC?! f time with fresl/altalh 


is added in quantity equal to one half that re- 
quired for the entire decomposition of the salt : 
the liquid is then concentrated by evapora- 
tion, and slowly cooled, so that crystals may 
form. J 

2. (Jacquelain.) Chrome ore, finely ground 
and sifted, is mixed with chalk ; the mixture 
is spread on a thin layer on the hearth of a re- 
verberatory furnace, and heated to bright red- 
ness, with repeated stirring, for 9 or 10 hours. 
The yellowish-green product consists essen- 
tially of neutral chromate of calcium, mixed 
with ferric oxide. It is ground and stirred up 
with hot water, and sulphuric acid is added till 
a slight acid reaction becomes apparent, a smn 
that the neutral chromate has been converted 
into bichromate. Chalk is now stirred in to 
precipitate the ferric sulphate, and after a 
while the clear solution is run oft into another 
vessel^ where it is treated with carbonate of 
potassium, which precipitates the lime and 
leaves bichromate of potassium in solution. The 
solution is then evaporated to the crystallising- 
point. This process, when carried out ona 
large scale, is very economical. 

Prop., <Sfc, It forms very beautiful square 
tables, or flat four-sided prismatic crystals: 
permanent in the air ; soluble in 10 parts of 
water at 60°, and in less than 3 parts at 212° 

Pro hi, - i._n* i .. . 


poisonous. It is chiefly used in dyeing and 
bleaching, and as a source of chromic acid, 
ihe tests, &c., are the same as for the yellow 
chromate. J 

Potassium, Citrate of. Ko(LH r <X Sun 
Potassje OITBAS, JO. Prep. Prom a solution 
ol citric acid neutralised with carbonate of 
potassium, evaporated, and granulated, or cry- 
stallised; very deliquescent. Or, extempora- 
neously, m the form of solution, by adding car- 
bonate oi? bicarbonate of potassium to lemon 
juice, as m the common effervescing draught. 

Potassium, Cyanate of. KCyO, or KCNO. 
Prep. 1 By roasting, at a red heat, dry ferro- 
cyamde of potassium, in fine powder, upon an 
iron plate, constantly stirringit until it becomes 
lusea mto one mass, which must be reduced to 
fine powder, and digested in boiling alcohol, 
from which crystals of the cyanate will he de- 
posited as the solution cools. 

2. (Liebig.) A mixture of ferrocyanide of 
potassium, with half its weight of peroxide of 
manganese, nu? also be used to produce this 
salt, as the last; the compound should be 

rVTT O I Ft •* „ 
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to be employed in the conversion is not of any Wbloh i4 ma y be treated 


rn« Wsxva A Ti ’7 ® ** caroonaceous 

mattes^ from the fire are entirely excluded 
and the required temperature is attainable ^ 

K.ao^foo’ <*. KAsOj.’or 

T? J-? 3 ' Sj/n ' ElCH BOKArE 03? J?0- 
rASSA, BED CHBOirATE 03? POTA87T Amn n 

P r SS * 1 

Po a concentrated solution of ydlow chromate of 
Krfassmm, sulphuric acid, or, better, acetic Mid, 


with alcohol, as before. 

of i f ®-ocyanide of potassiilm 
nd litharge is heated as before, and dissolved 
out by alcohol, and crystallised. 

colourless of white 
™i-w a ^ l y Solubl ! m , al °oW fad water, but 
hoS J, eco “P°?ed when moist, Into bicar- 
£® at ® f potassium and ammoaia,'or in solu- 
«*— ■* - 
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This salt is poisonous. The cyanates of 
silver, lead, and many other metals, may be 
made by adding a solution of cyanate of 
potassium to another of a neutral salt of the 
-base. 

Potassium, Cyanide of. KCN, or KCy. 
Syn. Cyanide oe potash, Cyanubet op 
POTASSIUM; Potassii cyanidum, P. cyanu- 

EETUM, L. 

Prep. h (Medicinad cyanide oe potas- 
sium.) — a. A solution of pure hydrate of potas- 
sium, 2 parts, in highly rectified spirit, 7 parts, 
is placed in a receiver furnished with a safety 
tube, and surrounded with bruised ice; the 
beak of a tubulated retort containing ferro- 
cyanide of potassium, in powder, 4 parts, is 
then adapted to it in such a manner that any 
gas or vapour evolved in the retort must tra- 
verse the solution in the receiver; the arrange- 
ment being complete, sulphuric acid, 3 parts, 
diluted with an equal weight of water, and 
allowed to cool, is cautiously poured into the 
retort, and the distillation conducted very 
slowly, a very gentle heat only being applied, 
as circumstances may direct ; as soon as the 
force of ebullition in the retort has subsided, the 
distillation is complete, and the connection be- 
tween the retort and receiver is broken ; the 
contents of the receiver, now transformed into 
a mixture of a crystalline precipitate of cyanide 
of potassium, and an alcoholic solution of un- 
decomposed hydrate of potassium, is carefully 
thrown on a filter, and the precipitate, after the 
mother-liquor has drained off, very cautiously 
washed with ice-cold and highly rectified spirit, 
and then drained, pressed, and dried on the same 
filter. The product is chemically pure, and 
equal to fully 10;} of the ferrocyanide employed. 
This is a modification of what is commonly 
known as * Trigger's process/ 

b. Expose weli-clried and powdered ferrocya- 
nide of potassium to a moderate red heat, in a 
close vessel ; when cold, powder the fused mass, 
place it in a funnel, moisten it with a little 
alcohol, and wash it with cold water ; evaporate 
the solution thus formed to dryness, expose it to 
a dull red heat in a porcelain dish, cool, pow- 
der, and digest it in boiling rectified spirit ; as 
the spirit cools, crystals of cyanide of potas- 
sium, nearly pure, will be deposited. The 
alcohol employed in both this and the preced- 
ing process may be recovered l^y distillation 
from calcined sulphate of iro^ 

2. (CeUDE or COMMEECJIAD CYANIDE — 
Liebig.) Commercial ferrocyanide of potassium, 

8 parts, rendered anhydrous by gently heating 
it on an iron plate, is intimately mixed with dry 
carbonate of potassium, 3 parts; this mixture 
is thrown into a red-hot earthen crucible, and 
kept in a state of fusion, with occasional 
stirring, until gas ceases to be evolved, and 
the fluid portion of the mass becomes colour- 
less ; the crucible is then left at rest for a few 
minutes, to allow its contents to settle, after 
which the clear portion is poured from the 
heavy black sediment at the bottom, upon a 


clean marble slab, and the mass, whilst yet 
warm, broken up, and placed in well-closed 
bottles. 

Obs. A cheap and excellent process. The pro- 
duct is said to contain about l-8th part of cya- 
nate of potassium, and, though not sufficiently 
pure for employment in medicine as potassium 
cyanide, is admirably adapted for the various 
technical applications of this substance, as in 
electro-plating, Electro-gilding, photography, 
&c. It may also he advantageously substituted 
for the. ferrocyanide in the preparation of 
hydrocyanic acid by the distillation of that 
substance along with dilute sulphuric acid. 

Prop., Sfc. When pure, this salt is colour- 
less and odourless ; it forms cubic or octahe- 
dral crystals, which are anhydrous ; it is freely 
soluble in water and in boiling alcohol, hut 
most of it separates from the latter as the 
solution cools ; it is fusible ; and undergoes no 
change, even at a full red heat, in close vessels; 
it exhibits an alkaline reaction ; when exposed 
to the atmosphere, it absorbs moisture, and 
acquires the smell of hydrocyanic acid. If it 
effervesces with acids, it contains carbonate of 
potassium, and if it he yellow it contains iron. 
It is employed in chemical analyses, and for 
the preparation of hydrocyanic acid ; cyanide 
of sodium may be made in the same way. The 
dose is to £ gr., in solution ; in the usual 
cases in which the administration of hydro- 
cyanic acid is indicated. 

Potassium, Pemcyanide of. K s FeCyg, or 
K 3 , PeC 6 K 6 . JSyn. Feebidcyanide oe po- 
tassium, Feeeicyanubet oe p.. Bed pbus- 

SIATE OE POTASH; POTASSII EEBBICYANIDUM, 
1 J . PEUSSIAS BUBEUM, L. This important 
and beautiful salt was discovered by L. 
Gmelitf. At first it was merely regarded as 
a chemical curiosity, hut it is now extensively 
employed in dyeing, calico-printing, assaying, 
&c. 

Prep. 1. Chlorine gas, prepared in the 
ordinary manner, is slowly passed into a cold 
solution of ferrocyanide of potassium, I part, in 
water, 10 parts, with constant agitation, until 
the liquid appears of a deep reddish-green 
colour, or of a fine red colour by transmitted 
light, and ceases to givd a blue precipitate, or 
even a blue tinge, \o a solution of ferric clilo- 
ride, an excess of chlorine being carefully 
avoided ; the liquor is next evaporated by the 
heat of steam or boiling water, until a pellicle 
forms upon the surface, when it is filtered, 
and set aside to cool ; the crystals are after- 
wards purified by re-solution and re-crystalli- 
sation. — Another method is simply to eva- 
porate the original solution to dryness, by a 
steam-heat, with agitation, then "to redissolve 
tSe residuum in the least possible quantity of 
boiling water, and, after defecation or filtra- 
tion, to allow the new solution to cool very 
slowly, that crystals may form. 

2. (Extemporaneous.) Add nitric acid, very 
gradually, to a cold solution of ferrocyanide of 
potassium, with constant agitation, until a drop 
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: the mixture ceases to impart a blue colour 
t a solution o£ ferric chloride, carefully avoid- 
.g excess of acid. It may be at once used in 
>lution, or evaporated, <&c., as before. 

Prop., <$•<?. Magnificent regular prismatic 
sometimes, tabular crystals, of a rich ruby- 
id tint; permanent in the air; combustible ; 
ecomposed by a high temperature; soluble 
1 4 parts of cold water ; insoluble in alcohol, 
olours ferric salts a pale brown, gives with 
srrous salt a deep blue, aud precipitates bis- 
mth salts pale yellow; cadmium and mer- 
aric salts, yellow.*; zinc salts, deep' yellow ; 
lercurous, cupric, molybdenic, silver, and 
ranic salts, reddish brown ; cobalt salts, 
ark brown ; manganous salts, brown ; cupric 
fits, greenish; and nickelous salts, olive 
rown. 

Potassium, Ferrocyamide of. K 4 , FeCy c , or 
C 4 ,FeC 6 N 6 . Syn. Feebocyakueet oe po- 

ASSIUM, PbUSSIATE OP POTASH, YELLOW P. 

® p. ; Potass.® pbussia elava (B.P.), Po- 

'ASSII EEBBOCYAXIEUM (Ph. L. E. & D.), L. 
Ihis valuable salt, the well-known ‘ prussiate 
f potash * of commerce, was discovered by the | 
llustrious Scheele about the middle of the 18th 
:entury. It is now only manufactured on the 
arge scale. 

Prep. Good * potash * or * pearlash, 3 2 parts, 
md dried blood, horns, hoofs, woollen rags, or 
>ther refuse animal matter, 5 or 6 parts, are 
’educed to coarse powder, and mixed with 
some coarse iron borings ; the mixture is then 
njected into egg-shaped cast-iron pots in a 
date of moderate ignition ; the mass is fre- 
quently stirred with an iron spatula, so as to 
prevent it running together, and the calcina- 
tion is continued until fetid vapours cease' to 
be evolved, and flame is no longer ^een on 
3tirringthe mixture, care being taken to ex- 
clude rate air from the vessels as much as 
possible ; during the latter part of the process 
fckejpots are kept constantly covered, and the 
ignited mass stirred less frequently ; the hot 
pasty mags is then removed with an iron ladle, 
and excluded from the air until cold ; it is 
next exhausted by edulcoration with boiling 
water, and the resulting solution, after defe- 
cation or filtration, is concentrated by evapora- 
tion, so that crystals may €orm as the liquid 
cools ; these are redissolved in hot water, and 
the solution allowed to cool very slowly, when 
targe and beautiful yellow crystals of ferrocya- 
lide of potassium are deposited. — Product. I 
ion of dried blood or woollen refuse, with 3 cwt, 
>f pearlash, yields from 2 to 2| cwt. of commer- 
cial ferrocyanide. The mother-liquor contains 
ulphate of potassium. 

Prop* It forms^ large and very beautiful 
r eIlow ciT/stals, which are permanent in tke 
Ir, and very tough and difficult to powder ; it 
s soluble in 4 parts of cold and 2 parts of boil- 
ag water; has a mild saline taste; at a gentle 
teat loses water ; at a higher temperature, 
a closed vessels, it is, for the most part, con- 
ned into cyanide of potassium, and, when 


exposed to the air, into cyanate of potassium. 
Precipitates solutions of antimonous, bismuth, 
mercurous, and zinc salts, white ; cadmium 
salts, of a pale yellow; cuprous salts, white, 
turning red ; ferrous salts, white, turning blue^ 
lead salts, white ; manganous salts, white, 
turning red; mercuric salts, white, turning 
bluish ; nickelous salts, white, turning green ; 
silver salts, white ; stannous salts, white ; co- 
balt salts, green; cupric salts, chocolate red; 
ferric salts, dark blue ; palladous salts, green ; 
stannic salts, yellow; uranic salts, reddish 
brown ; and zinc salts, white. 

Uses, <fyc? Ferrocyanide of potassium is chiefly 
used in dyeing and calico-printing, in the 
manufacture of Prussian blue, in electro-plat- 
ing, and, in chemistry, as a test, and a source of 
hydrocyanic acid. As a medicine, it is said to 
be sedative and astringent, and in large doses 
purgative, but appears to possess little action. 
— Pose. 10 grs. to dr., dissolved in water ; in 
hooping-cough, chronic bronchitis, night- 
sweats, leucorrhcea, &c. D’Arcet swallowed a 
solution containing £ oz. of this salt without 
experiencing any injurious effects. 

Potassium, Hydrate of. KHO. Syn , Po- 

TASSA HYEBATE, HYEBATE OE POTASSA, Po- 

tassa. Caustic p., Hyebatee oxiee oe po- 
tassium ; POTASSA OAUSTICA (B. P.), POTASSA 
(Ph. E.), P. OAUSTICA (Ph. D,), P. HYEBAS 
(Ph. L.), P. pus a. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Liquor 
of potassa, 1 gall. ; evaporate the water in a 
clean iron vessel over the fire until, the ebulli- 
tion being finished, the residuum of potassium 
hydrate liquefies ; pour this into proper 
moulds. 

2. (Ph. E. <fc D.) As the last, but pouring 
the fused hydrate upon a bright and clean iron 
plate (silver *or iron dish — Ph. D.) ; as soon as 
it solidifies, break it quickly (into fragments), 
and put it into stoppered glass (green-glass — 
Ph. D.) bottles. 

3. (Pure.) The hydrate, obtained as above, 
is dissolved in alcohol or rectified spirit, and, 
after l’epose for a few days in a closely 
stopped green-glass or silver vessel, the solu- 
tion is decanted, and cautiously evaporated 
in a deep silver basin, out of contact with 
the air. 

Prop <f*c. When perfectly p are, it is white, 
solid, very soluble in water and in alcohol ; very 
deliquescent; intensely acrid and corrosive; 
and exhibiting gie usual sign's of alkalinity in 
the highest degree. That of the shops has 
usually a grayish or bluish colour. 

Potassium, Fodate of. KIO s . Syn. Po- 
tass® ioeas, L. Prep, Neutralise a hot 
solution of hydrate of potassium with iodine, 
evaporate to dryness hy a gentle heat, powder 
the residuum, and digest it in alcohol, to re- 
move iodide of potassium, dissolve the insoluble 
portion in hot water, and crystallise. 

Ohs. lodate of potassium is resolved at a red 
heat into oxygen gas and iodide of potassium. 
It has been recommended in Tbronchocele.— 
Pose. 1 to 5 grs. , 
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Potassium, Iodide of. KI. Syn. Po- 
tassii iodidtjm (B. P., Ph. L. E. and D,). 

1. (Ph. L. 1836.) Take of iron filings, 2 
oz. ; distilled water, 2 quarts ; iodine, 6 oz. ; 
mix them, and heat the solution until it turns 
green, and then add of carbonate of potassium, 

4 oz., dissolved in water, 1 quart ; filter, wash 
the residuum on the filter with water, evapo- 
rate the mixed filtered liquors and cystalliso. 
Product, 1 oz. of iodine yields 1 oz. 45 grs. of 
iodider. 

The formula of the Ph. D. and Ph. E. are 
very similar. 

2. Add iodine to a hot solution of pure 
hydrate of potassium, until the alkali is perfectly 
neutralised, carefully avoiding excess, eva- 
porate the liquid to dryness, and expose the 
dry mass to a gentle red heat in a platinum or 
iron crucible ; afterwards, dissolve out the salt, 
gently evaporate, and crystallise. An excel- 
lent process, yielding a large product, but, if 
the ignition be not carefully managed, it is 
apt to contain a little undecomposed iodate. 
To obviate this, Mr. Scanlan proposes the 
addition of a little powdered charcoal to the 
mass before ignition, a plan adopted in the 
Ph. U.S. 

3. Iodine is treated with a small proportion 
of phosphorus in water, and is thus converted 
into ‘ hydriodic acid / hydrate of calcium is 
then added, and the * iodide of calcium 5 formed 
is first fused, and then decomposed by sulphate 
of potassium into f sulphate of calcium,’ which 
is precipitated, and ‘iodide of potassium/ which 1 
remains in solution, and may be crystallised, 
as in the other processes. This is a modifica- 
tion of a method devised by Liebeg. 

Prop. It crystallises in cubes, which in 
the pure salt are extremely white, though fre- 
quently opaque; these are anhydrous; fuse 
when heated, without decomposition ; dissolve 
in less than an equal weight of water, at 60° 
Eahr., and very freely in alcohol; and do not 
deliquesce in moderately dry air, unless they 
contain undecomposed hydrate of potassium. 
Its solution dissolves the iodine freely, and also, 
less readily, several of the insoluble metallic 
iodides and oxides. 

J?ur. It is entirely soluble in both water 
and alcohol. Its aqueons solution alters the 
colour of turmeric either not at all or but 
very slightly, nor does it affect litmus paper, 
or effervesce ^vith adds. ^Timc acid and 
starch being added together, it becomes blue. 
It is not coloured by the addition of tartaric 
add with starch. No precipitate occurs on 
adding either a solution of hydrate of calcium 
or of chloride of barium. 100 grs., dissolved in 
water, by the addition of nitrate of silver, yield 
a precipitate of 141 grs. of iodide of silver. 

Assay . The iodide of commerce frequently 
contains fully one half its weight of either 
chloride or carbonate of potassium, or both of 
them, with variable quantities of iodate of 
potassium, a much less valuable salt. The 
presence of these substances is readily de- 


tected by tbe above tests. As the first of these 
is only very slightly soluble in cold alcohol, 
and the others insoluble in that liquid, a 
ready method of determining the richness of 
a sample in pure iodide, sufficiently accurate 
for ordinary purposes, is as follows: — .Reduce 
50 grs. of the sample to fine powder, introduce 
this into a test tube with 6 fi. drs. of alcohol, 
agitate the mixture violently for one minute, 
and throw the wkble on a weighed filter set in 
a covered funnel, observing to wash what re- 
mains on the filter with another fl. dr. of al- 
cohol. The filtrate, evaporated to dryness, 
gives the quantity of pure iodide, and the 
filter, dried by the heat of boiling water, that 
of the impurities present in the sample ex- 
amined, provided it contained no hydrate of 
potassium. The quantity of alkali, whether 
hydrate or carbonate, may be found by tbe 
common method of ‘ alkalimetry.’ 

Uses, Sec, Chiefly in medicine and phar- 
macy. — Dose . 1 to 10 grs., twice or thrice daily, 
made into pills, or, better, in solution, either 
alone or combined with iodine; in broncho- 
cele, scrofula, chronic rheumatism, dropsy, 
syphilis, glandular indurations, and various 
other glandular diseases. Also externally, 
made into a lotion or ointment. 

Potassium, Nitrate of. KNO s . Syn* Nitrate 
op potash, Nitre, Saltpetre ; Potass.ze 
NITRAS (B. P., Ph. L. E. & D,), NlTRHMf , SAL 
NiTRif, Sal pETKaef, Kali nitratumI, L. 
This salt is produced naturally in the soil, by 
the action of the atmosphere, and crystallises 
upon its surface, in various parts of the world, 
especially in the East Indies. On the Conti- 
nent it has long been produced artificially, by 
exposing a mixture of calcareous soil and 
animab matter to the atmosphere, when 
calcium nitrate is slowly formed, anj^ is ex- 
tracted by lixiviation. The liquid is then 
decomposed by the addition of wood ashes, or 
carbonate of potassium, by which carbonate of 
calcium is precipitated, and nitrate of potas- 
sium remains in solution. The places where these 
operations are performed are called ‘ nitriaries/ 
or ‘ nitrieres artifieielles/ The British market 
is wholly supplied from India. The salt of 
the first crystallisation, by either process, is 
called ‘crude nfbre’ or ‘rough saltpetre/ 
This is purified by solution in boiling water, 
skimping, and, after a short time allowed for 
defecation, straining (while still hot) into 
wooden crystallising vessels. The crystals 
thus obtained are called i single refined nitre/ 
and when the process is repeated ‘double 
refined nitre/ 

1. (Potasses extras purum. — Ph. D.) Com- 
mercial nitre, 4 lbs. ; boiling distilled water, 
* quart ; dissolve, withdraw the heat, and stir 
the solution constantly as it cools; the minute 
crystals, thus obtained, are to be drained, and 
washed, in a glass of earthenware percolator, 
with cold distilled water, until that which 
trickles through ceases tb give a precipitate 
with a solution of nitrate of silver, the contents 
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of the percolator are then to be withdrawn, 
and dried in an oven. 

Pro % ?. White, pellucid, six-sided prisms ; per- 
manent in the air ; soluble in 7 parts of water 
at 60° and in 1 part at 212° Fahr. ; insoluble 
in alcohol ; its taste is cool, saline, and slightly 
hitter and pungent ; at about 560° it fuses to 
an oily-looking mass, which concretes on 
cooling, forming f sal prunella / at a red heat 
it gives out oxygen, and, ai’terwards, nitrous 
fumes; sp. gr. 1*925 to 1*975. 

Pur. Commercial nitre generally contains 
chlorides, sulphates, or calcareous salts. The 
first may be detected by its solution giving a 
cloudy white precipitate with nitrate of silver. 
The second by chlorides of barium or calcium 
giving a white precipitate, and the third by 
oxalate of ammonium giving a white precipitate. 

Assay. Of the numerous methods prescribed 
for this purpose, lew are sufficiently simple 
for mere practical men. The proportion of 
chlorides, sulphates, and calcareous salts, may 
be determined as above; and the general 
richness of the sample by the method of Gay- 
Lussac, modified as follows -100 grs. of the 
sample (fairly chosen) are triturated with 50 
grs. of lampblack and 400 grs. of common salt, 
and the mixture placed in an iron ladle, and 
ignited or fused therein, due care being taken 
to prevent loss; tbe residuum is exhausted 
with hot water, and the solution thus obtained 
tested by the usual methods of alkalimetry for 
carbonate of potassium. The quantity of car- 
bonate found, multiplied by 2*125 or 2-J, gives 
the percentage richness of, the sample in 
nitrate. 

UseSy 8fc. Nitre is chiefly employed in the 
manufacture of gunpowder, fireworks, and 
nifcric acid. It is also used in medieihe as a 
sedati\% refrigerant, and diaphoretic, and as a 
cooling diuretic. It has been recommended 
m active hemorrhages (especially spitting of 
blood), in various febrile affections, in scurvy, 
and in herpetic eruptions; and it has been 
highly extolled, by Dr. Basham, as a remedy 
m acute rheumatism. — Pose. 5 to 15 grs,, 
every 2 hours. A small piece, dissolved 
slowly in the mouth, frequently stops a sore 
throat at the commencement. In large doses, 
it is poisonous. The best treatment is a pow- 
erful emetic, followed by opiates. 

Potassium, Nitrite of. KjN0 2 . Byn. Ni- 
tmte op Potass a; Potass^ nitbis, L. Prep . 

1. By heating nitre to redness, dissolving the 
fused mass in a Httlcf water, and adding twice 
the volume of the solution in alcohol; after a 
few hours the upper stratum of liquid is 
decanted, and the lower one, separated from 
the crystals, evaporated to dryness. 

2. (Corenwinder.) Nitric acid, 10 part! 
are poured on starch, 1 part, and the evolved 
gas passed through a solution of hydrate of 
potassium of the sp. gr. 1*380, to saturation: 
bbe liquid is then either neutralised with a 


Fused pinkish mass, or clear colourless soluble 
crystals, used in chemistry as a reagent, and 
deoxydiser. 

Potassium, Oxalate of. I£ 2 C 2 0 4 . Byn. Neu- 

TRAI/OXALATE OE POTASSA ; POTASSJE OXALAS, 
L. Prep. Neutralise a solution of oxalic acid, or 
the acid oxalates, with carbonate of potassium, 
evaporate, and crystallise. Transparent colour- 
less rhombic prisms, soluble in 3 parts of 
water, and of the formula K 2 C 2 0 4 , Aq. 

Potassium, Hydrogen Oxalate - of. K, H, G>0 4 . 
Byn. Potassium binoxalate, Salt “op 
sorbel, Essential salt op lemons ; Potass.® 
binoxalas, L. Prep. By saturating a solution 
of oxalic acid, 1 part, with carbonate of potas- 
sium, adding to the mixture a similar solution 
of 1 part of oxalic acid, unneutralised, and 
evaporating for crystals. It may also be 
obtained from tbe expressed juice of wood or 
sheep’s sorrel, by clarifying it with eggs or 
milk, and evaporating, Ac., as before. Colour- 
less rhombic crystals of the formula KHG,0 4 , 
Aq, soluble in 40' parts of cold and 6 parts of 
boiling water, yielding a very sour solution. 

Potassium, Trihydrogen Oxalate of. KH, 
(^2°4)> or KHC 2 0 4 , H 2 C 2 0 4 . Byn. Potassium 
quadroxalate, Potassium acid oxalate. 
Prep. By neutralising 1 part of oxalic acid 
with carbonate of potassium, adding to the solu- 
tion 3 parts more of oxalic acid, evaporating 
and crystallising. Resembles the last; has 
the formula KH 3 (C 3 0 4 ) 2 > 2Aq - but is less 
soluble, and more intensely sour, and forms 
modified octahedral crystals. This salt is 
occasionally sold under the names of ‘sal 
acetosellse/ £ salt of sorrel/ and * essential salt 
of lemons/ Both are used to remove ink and 
iron stains from linen, to bleach the straw 
used for making bonnets, and, occasionally, in 
medicine, as a refrigerant. 

Potassium, Oxide of. K 2 0. Prep. Burn 
pure potassium in a current of oxygen. White 
powder, rapidly absorbing water and forming 
the hydrate. & 

Potassium, Perchlorate of. KC10 4 . Byn 
Potass m perchloras, L. Prepared by pro- 
jecting well-dried and finely powdered'chlorate 
o± potassium, in small portions at a time, into 
warm nitric acid. The salt is separated from 
the ‘ nitrate ’ by crystallisation. 

Potassium, Prus'siate of. See Potassium 
Ferricyanibe and Ferbocyanide. 

. Potassium, Sa^cylite of. Formed by mix- 
ing salicylous acid (artificial oil of meadow, 
sweet) with a strong solution of hydrate of po- 
tassium; it separates, on agitation, as a yellow 
crystalline mass, which, after pressure in 
bibulous paper, is reerystallised from alcohol. 
Golden-yeHow crystals, soluble in both water 
^dually converts 

them into acetate of potassium and melanic - 
Potassium, Sulphate ol K 3 S0 4 . Byn. 
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manufacturing processes. Thus, the residuum 
of the distillation of nitric acid from nitre is 
dissolved in water, the solution neutralised 
with carbonate of potassium, and, after defeca- 
tion, evaporation until a pellicle forms ; it is 
then strained, or decanted, and set aside to 
crystallise. Or, the residuum is simply ignited, 
to expel excess of acid, and then dissolved, 
and crystallised, as before. 

Prop., Sfc. Anhydrous, heavy, quartz-like 
crystals ; permanent in the air ; soluble in 12 
parts of water at 60° and in 5 parts at 212° 
Fahr. ; insoluble in alcohol; extremely nau- 
seous, and bitter-tasted. It crepitates on 
the application of heat; fuses at a red heat, 
but loses nothing in weight. 100 grs., dis- 
solved in distilled water, on the addition of 
chloride of barium and hydrochloric acid, fur- 
nish 132 grs. of sulphate of barium, dried at a 
red heat. 

Potassium, Bisulphate of. KHS0 4 . Syn. 
Potassium-hydrogen sulphate, Acid po- 
tassium SULPHATE; POTASS2E BISULPHAS. 
Prep. 1. (Anhydrous.) Neutral sulphate of 
potassium and oil of vitriol, equal parts ; hot 
water, q. s. (not more) to dissolve ; anhydrous 
hisulphate crystallises out, in long delicate 
needles, as the solution cools. If these are 
left for several days in the mother-liquor, they 
are redissolved, and crystals of the ordinary 
hydrated bisulphate are deposited. 

2. (Hydrated.)— a. (Ph.L.1836.) Salt left 
in distilling nitric acid, 2 lbs. ; boiling water, 
3 quarts ; dissolve ; add of sulphuric acid, 1 
lb.; concentrate by evaporation, and set the 
liquid aside, so that crystals may form. 

b. (Ph.D.) Sulphate of potassium (in pow- 
der), 3 oz. ; sulphuric acid, 1 11. oz. ; mix them 
in a porcelain capsule, and expose it to a heat 
capable of liquefying its contents, until acid 
vapours cease to be evolved; powder the 
residuum, and preserve it in a well-stopped 
bottle. 

Prop., Sfe. Sour and slightly bitter-tasted 
rhombic prisms; soluble in about 2 parts of 
cold and 1 part of boiling water, the solution 
exhibiting a strongly acid reaction. It is 
much employed, in Heu of tartaric acid, for the 
production of carbonic acid, in gazogenes/ 
&c. ; also to adulterate cream, of tartar and 
tartaric acid. According to Dr. Paris, it 
forms a “grateful adjunct to, rhubarb.” — 
Pose . 12 grs. to 1& dr., in s^ution, combined 
with rhubarb or bitters, as the neutral sul- 
phate. 

Potassium, Sulphocyanide of. KCNS, or 
KCyS. Syn. Sulpho-cyanuret op potas- 
sium; POTASSII SULPHOO^ANIDUM, P. SUL- 
PHO- CYANURETUM, L. Prep. 1. Ferrocyanide 
of potassium (anhydrous, or dried by. a gentle 
heat), 46 parts ; sulphur, 32 parts ; pure carbo- 
nate of potassium, 17 parts; reduce them to pow- 
der, and very gradually heat the mixture to 
low redness in a covered iron crucible, which 
it will less than one half fill; remove the half- 
refrigerated and still soft mass, crush it, ex- 


haust it with water, and evaporate the aque- 
ous solution to dryness ; powder the residuum, 
and exhaust it with hot alcohol or rectified 
spirit ; the alcoholic solution will yield beau- 
tiful white crystals as it cools, and the resi- 
duum or mother-liquor may he evaporated for 
the remainder of the salt. 

2. Cyanide of potassium, 3 parts ; sulphur, 1 
part ; water, 6 parts ; digest them together 
for some time, acid 3 parts more of water, 
filter, evaporate, and crystallise. 

Prop., Sfo. Long, slender, colourless prisms 
or plates, which are anhydrous, bitter-tasted, 
deliquescent, fusible, very soluble in both water 
and alcohol, and non-poisonous. It is chiefly 
used as a test for ferric oxide, for which 
purpose it is preferable to all other sub- 
stances. 

Potassium, Sulphide of. Syn. Sulphuret 
OR POTASSIUM, LlVER OP SULPHURf; Po- 
TASSII SULPHUEETUM (Ph. L. E. & U.S.), 
Hepar sulphuris (Ph. D.), L. Prep. 1. 
(Ph. E.) Sulphur, 1 oz.; carbonate of potas- 
sium, 4 oz. ; mix, heat them in a covered 
crucible till they form a uniform fused 
mass; when cold, break it into fragments, 
and preserve it in well-closed vessels. The 
formulae of the Ph. L. 1836 and Ph, U.S. are 
similar. 

2. (Ph. D.) Sublimed sulphur, 4 oz. ; car- 
bonate of potassium (from pearlash, first dried, 
and then reduced to powder), 7 oz. ; mix in a 
warm mortal’, heab*them in a Hessian crucible, 
as before, pour the fused mass into an iron 
cup, over which immediately invert a second 
vessel, to exclude the air, and, when cold, break 
the mass into fragments, and preserve it in a 
green-glass stoppered bottle. 

Prop., fyc. A hard, brittle, liver or greenish- 
brown coloured solid; inodorous whilst dry; 
soluble in water, forming a highly fetid solu- 
tion ; and, in acids, evolving strong fumes of 
sulphuretted hydrogen ; reaction, alkaline ; 
exposed to the air, it is gradually converted 
into sulphate of potassa. As a medicine, it is 
reputed diaphoretic, expectorant, and stimu- 
lant. — Pose . 2 to 6 grs., in solution, or made 
into pills with soap ; 9 in gout, rheumatism, 
liver affections, aqd various chronic skin dis- 
eases. Externally, made into a lotion and oint- 
ment. It is highly acrid and corrosive, and in 
large doses poisonous. 

Potassium, Tartrate of. E 2 C 4 H 4 O s . Syn. 
Neutral tartrate or potassium, Tartrate 
or potassa. Neutral Tartar, Soluble t. ; 
PotasSjE tartras (B. P., Ph. L. E. & D.), 
Kali TARTARizATUMf, L. Prep. (Ph. D.) 
Carbonate of potassium, 8 oz, ; distilled water, 
2 quarts; dissolve, and to the solutjpn, whilst 
Doiling hot, gradually add of bitartrate of potas- 
sium, in fine powder, X lb,, or q. s., so that 
the liquid, after ebullition for a coffple of 
minutes, ceases to change the colour of either 
blue or reddened litmus paper; next filter the 
liquid through calico, evaporate it until a pel- 
licle forms on the surface, and set it aside to 
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crystallise ; after 12 hoars, collect the crystals, 
dry them on Bibulous paper, and preserve them 
from the air. The formula of the Ph. L. 1886 
is nearly similar. 

Prop., Sfo. The crystals of this salt, which 
are obtained with difficulty, are right rhombic 
prisms, and are deliquescent. The salt of 
commerce is usually in the form of a white 
granular powder, which is obtained by simply 
evaporating the solution to dryness, with con- 
stant stirring. In this state it requires about 
4 parts of cold water for its solution. Acids 
convert it into the bitartrate. As a medicine, 
it acts as a gentle diuretic and aperient, and 
is valued for correcting the griping properties 
of senna and resinous purgatives. It is also 
antiscorbutic. — Dose . £ dr. to f oz., in pow- 
der, or dissolved in water. The solution 
changes the colour neither of litmus nor tur- 
meric. The addition of almost any acid throws 
down crystals of bitartrate of potassium, which 
generally adhere to the vessel. The precipi- 
tate occasioned by either chloride of barium or 
acetate of lead is dissolved by dilute nitric acid. 

Potassium, Bitartrate of. KHC 4 H 4 0 6 . Syn. 

ACID TARTRATE OP POTASSA, SlTPER-TARTRATE 

op p.. Cream op tartar ; Cbemor tartari, 
POTA6S2E BITARTBAS (B. P., Ph. L. E. & D.), 
POTASSiB STJPER-TARTRAS, TARTARI CBYSTALLI, 
L. This well-known salt is deposited during 
the fermentation of grape juice, as a crust on 
the sides of the casks or vats. In its unpre- 
pared or crude state, it is called white or red 
tartar or axgol, according to the wine from 
which it has been obtained. It is purified by 
boiling it in water, crystallisation, resolution 
in water, and treatment with freshly burnt 
charcoal and aluminous clay, to remove the 
colour j the clear liquid is then decanted, 
wlulst 4 )bill hot, and allowed to cool slowly ; 
the resulting crystals form the * cream of tar- 
ta t* of commerce. 

Prop., Sfc. Small, translucent, gritty, pris- 
matic crystals, irregularly grouped together; 
permanent in the air; requiring fully 100 
parts of cold water, and about 15 parts of 
boiling water, for their perfect solution ; the 
solution has a harsh, sour taste, and, like that 
of the tartrate, suffers spontaneous decomposi- 
tion by keeping. Its solution reddens litmus. 
At a red heat, it is converted into carbonate 
of ^potassium. Entirely soluble in 40 pfrts of 
boiling water; 40 grs., in solution, are neu- 
tralised by SO grs. of crystallised carbonate of 
soda. — Dose, As am aperient, 1 to 3 drs. ; as 
a diuretic, £ dr. to 1 dr. ; as an antiscorbutic, 
10 to 20 grs., frequently. It is much used to 
mahe a pleasant cooling drink (‘Imperial 5 ), 
and in tooth-powders. 

POTA'tfb. This well-known and valuable 
article of food is the tuber of the Solanum tu- 
berosum: or esculent um, a plant which was in- 
troduced to this country by either Sir Praneis 
Brake or Sir Walter Raleigh, towards the 
latter part of the 16th century. It is now ex- 
tensively cultivated in all the temperate cli- 


mates of the world. It yields a vast quantity 
of food on a small space of ground, but only 
about l-7th part of the weight of the tuber 
is nutritious, and this is chiefly farinaceous. 
Its farina or starch is, however, accompanied 
by no inconsiderable portion of saline matter, 
more especially of potassa, which renders it 
highly antiscorbutic, and a powerful corrective 
of the grossness of animal food. When form- 
ing part of a mixed diet, perhaps no sub- 
stance is more wholesome than the potato, 
and, certainly, no other esculent hitheirto dis- 
covered appears equally adapted for universal 
use. 

H o certain rule can be laid down for c dress- 
ing 5 potatoes. “ If boiled, it maybe that they 
require to be put into boiling water, or, may 
be, into cold, and either boiled quickly or 
slowly; but this you must find out. Choose 
them all about the same size, with a smooth 
skin, and when they are boiled and begin to 
crack, throw off the water immediately, as it 
only damages the root. When dressed, let them 
stand near the fire, with a cloth over them, 
and serve them in the skins. Salt may be put 
into the water at the beginning. A watery 
potato will require quick boiling, and, some- 
times, to be put into boiling water. 55 (Soyer.) 

To retain the highest amount of nourishment 
in potatoes, they should be £ dressed 5 with their, 
skins on them. The bruised or damaged parts, 
worm-holes, &c., being removed with a knife, 
the dirt should he carefully cleaned out of the 
“ eyes, 55 and from the rough parts of the skins, 
by means of a brush and water, after which 
they should be well rinsed in clean water, and 
drained in a colander. If they are at all dry 
or shrivelled, they may be advantageously left 
to soak for 3 or 4 hours in clean cold water 
before cooking them. Potatoes ‘ dressed 5 in 
the skins have been found to be nearly twice 
as rich in potassa-salts as those which have 
been first peeled. The skins are easily removed 
before sending them to table. 

Hew potatoes should have their loose outer 
skin rubbed off with a cloth or stiff brush be- 
fore being dressed or cooked. 

Mashed potatoes are prepared by crushing, 
with the back of a spoon, or with a rolling- 
pin, the hot ‘ dressed 5 tubers, placed in a howl 
or dish, or on a pie-hoard. A little milky 
butter, and salt, may be added to them at will ; 
and they may ba either at once ‘served up/ 
or pressed into ‘forms/ and first ‘ browned off 5 
in the oven. Potatoes, if not soft and mealy, 
and well masticated, frequently escape fie 
solvent action of the stomach, and pass off 
undigested, often to the serious derangement 
of the health. By mashing them, this incon- 
venience. is removed. The delicate, the dys- 
peptic, and the aged, should take them in no 
other form. 

Potatoes may he preserved, so as to stand 
the longest voyages unchanged, by thoroughly 
desiccating them in an oven, or by steam heat. 
Por this purpose* the roots, either raw or 
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three parts dressed, are generally first cut 
into dice of above f inch square, to facilitate 
the operation. Under a patent granted to 
Mr. Downes Edwards, Aug., 1840, the boiled 
potatoes are mashed and granulated, by forc- 
ing them through a perforated plate, before 
drying them. The granulated product, beaten 
up with a little hot milk or hot water, forms 
an excellent extemporaneous dish of mashed 
potatoes. 

POT PQURRI. [Fr.] A mixture of odorous 
flowers, roots, gums, &c., varied according to 
the taste of the operator, either mixed toge- 
ther dry, or in the fresh state preserved with 
salt. “The usual way of making it is to 
collect roses, lavender, and other sweet-scented 
flowers, as they blow; to put them into a 
large jar mixed (stratified) with salt, until a 
sufficient quantity has been collected ; then to 
add to these such other odorous substances as 
may be required to form an agreeable per- 
fume.” Among the substances thus added 
are — ambergris, benzoin, calamus root, casca- 
rilla, cassia, cassia buds, cinnamon, civet, 
cloves, musk, musk seed, orange berries and 
flowers, orris root, pimento, storax, vanilla, 
yellow sandal wood, &c. 

<e Instead of the fresh flowers, dried roses 
are sometimes used, and, with the addition of 
some essential oils, these answer quite as well.” 
(Redwood.) 

POT'TED MEATS. See Putrefaction and | 
Potting- ( below ). 

POT'TERY. The mechanical operations con- 
nected with the manufacture of pottery (CE- j 
EAMIC art) do not come within the province 
of this work. The materials employed, in 
this country, to produce the best kind of 
earthenware (Staffordshire ware) are the 
fine white clays of Devonshire and Cornwall, 
and powdered chert or flint. This is brought 
to a perfectly homogeneous plastic mass with 
water, and in this state is fashioned upon the 
potter’s wheel and lathe, or by moulding, into 
all the varied objects of utility and ornament 
which are made in this material After the 
newly formed vessels and other articles have 
been dried by exposure in heated rooms, they 
are enclosed in clay cases (seggars) and ex- 
posed to heat in a kiln, by which they arrive 
at a state (biscuit) which renders them fit 
for glazing; the patterns (if any) and, after- 
wards, appropriate vitreous Aerials having 
been applied to their surfaces, they are again 
placed in the seggars, and are again exposed 
in a kiln to a heat sufficiently high to fuse the 
newly applied compound, by which they ac- 
quire a uniform enamelled surface, and become 
fit for the market. Porcelain, or China, as 
it is commonly called, is manufactured in a 
nearly similar manner, but the materials are 
selected and the various processes conducted 
with corresponding skill and care. 

The ornamental patterns are produced upon 
both Staffordshire ware and porcelain by a 
number of ingenious processes, among which 


printing, painting, and moulding, are the 
principal. The colours employed are those 
which have been already referred to under 
Enamels. 

The metallic lustres now so common on 
stoneware, &e., are given as follows : — 

1. Gold lustre. Dissolve grain-gold, 1 
dr., in aqua regia, f oz. ; to the solution add 
of metallic tin, 6 grs. ; and when this is dis- 
solved, pour it v'ffy gradually, with constant 
stirring, into a mixture of balsam of sulphur, 
k dr.; oil of turpentine, 20 grs.; when the 
mass begins to stiffen, f dr. more of oil of tur- 
pentine must be added, and well mixed in. 
More gold deepens and brightens the lustre ; 
more tin turns it on the violet or purple. 

2. Iron lustre. From a mixture of c mu- 
riate of iron’ (ferric chloride) and spirit of 
tar. 

3. Platinum lustre. To a solution of 
platinum in aqua regia (platinic chloride) 
is added, drop by drop, a mixture of spirit of 
tar and balsam of sulphur in equal propor- 
tions, until by a trial the composition is found 
to give the required result, Thjs gives the 
appearance of polished steel. 

4. Silyer lustre. The ammonio-chloride 
of platinum is reduced to an impalpable pow- 
der, ground up to the requisite consistence 
with a little spirit of tar, and at once applied 

1 with a brush. 

The above lustres are applied, over au easily 
fusible glaze, to thg outer surfaces only of the 
vessels, after which adhesion is produced by 
exposing the pieces to a slight degree of heat 
in the muffle. To give them their full beauty, 
they must he rubbed with cotton, wool, or 
chamois leather, after the firing. See Alu- 
mina, *Clay, Enamels, Gilding, Glazes, 
Kaolin, &c. * 

POUTING. A term commonly applied to 
the operation or practice of preserving animal 
substances in a state fit for immediate use, in 
small pots or jars. The method of proceeding 
is, first, to mince the substance (previously 
well dressed, and carefully deprived of hones, 
sinews, skin, &e.), and, next, to pound it itt a 
clean polished marble or iron mortar, along 
with a little butter and some cayenne pepper, 
or other suitable spice or sauce, until it forms 
a perfectly smooth paste; this is pressed into 
the pots, so as to about 2-3rds fill them, and 
clarified melted butter is then poured in to the 
depth of about l-8th of an inch ; the pots 
are, lastly, closely covered over, and kept in 
a cool situation. In this state their contents 
may he preserved for a year, or longer. Potted 
beef, ham, veal, poultry, game, anchovies, 
bloaters, salmon, &e., are commonly sold in 
the shops. They are all intended for relishes, 
and are spread upon bread, in the same manner 
as butter. 

POUDRE KOGSIQGE. [Fr.] A French nos- 
trum, consisting of nitre and sulphur, of each, 
50 parts; charcoal and antimony, of each, 1 
part. It is divided into £-dr. doses, of which 
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three are put into each packet. It is given 
to dogs in a hah of butter, to prevent the 
disorders to which they are liable. 

POUDRE METALLIQUE. [Fr.] See Tooth 
Cements. 

POUDRE SUBTILE. [Fr.] See Depilatory. 

POUDRETTE. [Fr.] Dried night-soil. The 
manure sold under this. name is a compound 
of night-soil with clay, charcoal, or gypsum, 
made into balls or cakes. It$ extensive use in 
Belgium, France, the United States of America, 
and, more particularly, in China, where it was 
first employed, has shown it to be the most 
fertilising and generally applicable of all the 
numerous substances used as manure. Unfor- 
tunately, the prejudices of Englishmen lead 
them to poison the air of their cities and towns, 
and the water of their rivers, with a substance 
which, if rightly applied, would crown their 
fields with golden harvests, and drive pauper- 
ism from the land. 

POUI/TICE. Syn. Cataplasm ; Cata- 
plasma, L. An external application, generally 
extemporaneous, used to promote suppuration, 
allay pain and inflammation, resolve tumours, 
&c. 

Poultices (cataplasmaia) arc generally pre- 
pared with substances capable of absorbing 
much water, and assuming a pulpy consistence, 
so as to admit of their application to any sur- 
face, however irregular. Their curative action 
principally depends upon the liquids with which 
they are moistened, and the r heat retained by 
the mass. With this object r they should never 
be heavy, or very bulky, and should be fre- 
quently repeated, and lightly, but securely, 
bandaged on, to prevent displacement. 

The addition of a little lard, olive oil, or, 
still better, glycerin, to a poultice, tends greatly 
to promote its emollient action, and to retard 
its hard$hing. 

As the continued medication of the part 
with warmth and moisture, or with substances 
applied in the moist way, is the principal object 
to be attained in the application of poultices, 
a fold or two of lint or soft linen dipped in hot 
water, either simple or medicated, and covered 
with a piece of thin sheet gutta percha or India- 
rubber cloth, to prevent evaporation, may be 
often conveniently applied in their stead. A 
very elegant and usef substitute of this kind 
is sold under the name of ‘ spongio piline/ Its 
cleanliness, lightness, and ease of application, 
has led to its extensive adoption by the medical 
profession. K 

The following formula embrace all the cata- 
plasma of the Pharmacopoeias j— 

Poultice of Al'um. Syn. Cataplasma all- 
MIS, L. Prep. (B. P., PL D. 1826.) Alum 
(in powder), 1 dr, ; whites of 2 eggs ; shake* 
them together until they form a eoagulum. 
Applied, between the folds of fine linen, to 
chilblains, sore nipples, inflamed eyes, &c. 

Poultice of Bread. Syn. Cataplasma pakis, 
L, Prep. From cram of bread, soaked in hot 
water, slightly pressed, and then beaten up 


with a little lard, butter, or oil. Emollient. 
See LiErsEED Meal Poultice (heloio.) 

Poultice of Car'rot. Syn. Cataplasma 
lauci, L. Prep. 1. From the common 
esculent carrot, scraped fine, so as to form a 
pulp. 

2. (Ph. D. 1826.) From the cultivated car- 
rot boiled with a little water, until it becomes 
soft enough to form a poultice. Anodyne and 
antiseptic. Used in foul and painful ulcers, 
bums, contusions, &c. That from the first for- 
mula is the more stimulant. 

Poultice of Char'coal. Syn. Cataplasma 
carbonis (<B. P., Ph. L.), C. c. Liasri, L. Prep. 
1. (Ph. L.) Soak bread, 2 oz., in boiling water, 
$ pint; to this add, by degrees, of linseed 
meal, 10 drs., and, afterwards, of powdered 
(recently burnt) charcoal, 2 drs. ; lastly, 
sprinkle on the surface of the poultice pow- 
dered charcoal, 1 dr. As an application to 
fetid and gangrenous sores ; frequently re- 
newed. 

2. (B. P.) Wood charcoal, \ oz. ; bread, 2 
oz.; linseed meal, ljoz.; boiling water, 10 oz.; 
soak the bread in the water near the fire, add 
the linseed meal and half the charcoal, stirring 
to a soft poultice, sprinkling the remainder of 
the charcoal on the surface. 

Poultice of Chlo"ride of So'da. Syn. Cata- 
plasma SOIL® CHLORINATE (B.P., Ph. L.), L, 
Prep . 1. (Ph, L.) Boiling water, 6 fl. oz. ; lin- 
seed meal, 4& oz. ; mix gradually, then add of 
solution of chlorinated soda, 2 fl. oz. Applied 
to foul ulcers, gangrenous parts, &c. 

2. (B. P.) Solution of chlorinated soda, 1 ; 
linseed meal, 2 ; boiling water, 4 ; add the 
linseed meal gradually to the water, stirring 
constantly, then mix the solution of chlori- 
nated soda. 

Poultice of Hemlock. Syn. Cataplasma 
comi (B, P., Ph. L.), L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) 
Boiling water, £ pint ; linseed meal, 4| oz., or 
q. s. ; make a poultice, and on this spread of 
extract of hemlock (Ph. L.), 1 oz., first softened 
with a little hot water. Anodyne. In irrit- 
able and painful cancerous, scrofulous, and 
syphilitic sores, tumours, &c. 

# 2. (B. P.) Hemlock leaf, in powder, 1 oz. ; 
linseed meal, 3 oz. ; boiling water, 10 oz.; 
mix the ingredients, then add them to the water 
gradually, constantly stirring. 

Poultice of Linseed Meal. Syn. Cataplasma 
liri (B. P„ PL. L.), L. Prep.- 1, (Ph. L.) To 
boiling water, \ pint, add, gradually, constantly 
stirring, of linseed meal, 4| oz*, or q. s. Emol- 
lient. Used to promote the suppuration or 
1 ripening’ of tumours, A little oil or lard 
should be added, and some smeared over the 
surface as well, to prevent its getting hard. 
For small f gatherings,’ as of the fingers, a 
little chewed bread and butter is am efficient 
and convenient substitute, 

’ ?; ( B * ? *) Linseed meal, 4 ; ©five oil, J ; 
boding water, JO; mix the linseed meal with 
the oil, add, the water gradually, constantly 
stirring* 
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Ohs. Linseed meal prepared from tlie cake, 
from which the oil has been expressed, is less 
adapted for poultices than that prepared from 
the unpressed, whole seed. The latter is or- 
dered in the Ph. L. 

Poultice of Mus'tard. Syn. Cataplasma 
SINAPIS (Ph. L.), L. JPrep. X. (B.P., Ph. L.) 
Linseed meal and powdered mustard, of each, 2.| 
oz., or q. s. ; boiling water, | pint ; mix as before. 

2. (Ph. L. 1836.) As the last, but substi- 
tuting boiling vinegar for water. Used as a 
powerful counter-irritant, stimulant, and ru- 
befacient ; in low fevers, apoplexy, coma, &c., 
where there is a determination oi? blood to 
the head ; in deep-seated inflammatory pains, 
neuralgic pains, &c. It should not be left 
on long enough to raise a blister. See 
Plasters. 

Poultice of Pop'py. Syn. Cataplasma pa- 
PAVERis, L. Prep. 1. (P. Cod. 1839.) A strong 
decoction of poppies, thickened with crum of 
bread. Anodyne. 

Poultice of Potato. Syn. Cataplasma 
SOLANI TTJEEROSI, L. Prep. Prom the raw 
potato, scraped or grated fine. A popular ap- 
plication to fresh bruises, extravasations, burns, 
scalds, &e. 

Pradier’s Poultice. Syn. Pradier’s cata- 
plasma; Cataplasms de Peadier, Fr. Prep. 
Take of balsam of Mecca, 6 drs. ,* rectified spirit, 
16 oz. ; dissolve ; next, separately, take red cin- 
chona hark, sarsaparilla, and sage, of each, 1 
oz. ; saffron, | oz. ; rectified spirit, 32 oz. ; 
digest for 48 hours, and filter; mix the two 
liquors, add to them twice their weight of 
lime water. In gout ; 2 fi. oz. are sprinkled 
on the surface of a hot linseed-meal poultice 
sufficiently large to surround the affected part. 
It is said that the Emperor Napoleon gave 
£2500 for this receipt. 

Sim'ple Poultice. Syn. Cataplasma sim- 
plex, L. Prep. (Ph. D. 1826.) Powder for 
a cataplasma and boiling water, of each, q. s. to 
form a poultice, the surface of which is to be 
smeared over with olive oil Emollient. Bread 
poultice and linseed-meal poultice are now 
generally called by this name. See Powder 
(Poultice). 

Poultice of Soap, Syn. Cataplasma sa- ' 
POXis, L, Prep . From white soap (scraped or 
sliced), 1 oz.; boiling water, i pint; dissolve, 
and add crum of bread, q, s. As an application 
to scalds and burns. 1 

Poultice of Yin'egar. Syri? Cataplasma 
AOETI, L. Prep. From crum of bread soaked 
in vinegar. Applied cold in bruises, extrava- 
sations, &c., especially black eyes. Verjuice is 
often employed in the same way. 

Poultice of Yeast. Syn. Cataplasma ele- 
ment! (B. P., Ph, L.), C. e. cerevisle, L. 
Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Beer yeast and water at 
100® Fahr., of each, 5 £L oz. ; mix, stir in flour, 
1 lb., and place it near the fire until it ^es. In 
gangrenous or foul ulcers ; to correct the 
fete of the discharge, and to hasten the 
sloughing. 


m 

2. (B. P.) Beer yeast, 6; flour, 14; water 
(at 100° Fahr.), 6 ; mix. Place the mass near 
the fire till it rises, 

POUI/TRY. Domestic birds, which are pro- 
pagated and fed for the table, and for their 
eggs, feathers, &c. 

The poultry of this country are the common 
domestic fowl, the turkey, the duck, and the 
goose; to which some writers add the guinea 
fowl and the peacock. Of these, the first is 
the most generally useful. Though a native 
of India, it accompanies man through almost 
every gradation of civilisation and climate, and 
flourishes almost everywhere, when properly 
secured from the inclemency of the weather, 
and allowed an ample supply of fresh air, with 
proper food. For the production of abundance 
of eggs, it must, however, be well fed and 
warmly lodged. The hen-roosts and poultry- 
houses should be well protected from the 
weather, and their temperature should be duly 
maintained by proximity to the stables, cow- 
houses, or dwelling-house, and, in cold weather, 
by the employment, when necessary, of artifi- 
cial heat. The food should also contain an 
ample supply of nitrogenous matter, for with- 
out this how can it be expected that hens can 
produce abundance of eggs, which are peculiarly 
rich in nitrogen. The f greaves 5 of the tallow- 
chandlers, and such-like substances, are hence 
excellent additions to the ordinary food of 
poultry. But it is not sufficient merely to 
supply poultry with abundance of food and 
warmth ; it is equally necessary that they 
should have ample space for exercise and re- 
creation. This space “ should always contain 
living plants of various kinds, and some 
gravelly or sandy soil ; because worms, snails, 
as well occasionally, grass and herbage, form 
a part of the food of poultry ; and sand = 01 * 
gravel is swallowed by them for the purpose 
of promoting digestion. 55 Hence, no healthy 
poultry can ever he reared in towns, however 
much the natural food may be imitated by the 
supply of animal matters, herbage, and sand. 55 
(Loudon.) 

POUR CE, Powdered gum sandarac generally 
passes under this name. It is used to prepare 
parchment for writing cn, and to prevent ink 
from spreading upon paper after erasures. 
Powdered cuttle-fish hone is occasionally em- 
ployed jn the same way. Both are applied to 
the surface by means of a cylindrical roll of 
list, called a ‘rubber. 5 Packers rub the sur- 
face of porous and greasy,. woods, as the heads 
of boxes, cases, .casks, &c, } with whiting or 
powdered resin, to make them bear the ink. 
The coloured powders used by pattern, drawers, 
for sprinkling over pricked papers, are also 
cabled * pounce. 5 For liquid pounce, see Mark- 
ing Ink. 

POWDER. Syn. Pelvis, L. Powders are 
divided by pharmaceutical writers into two 
classes — simple and compound* The first are 
prepared by simple pulverisation ; the second, 
by the admixture or two or more simple 
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powders. For use, the appropriate doses are se- 
parately weighed, and placed in separate papers. 
They are usually exhibited in a little honey, 
sugar, or milk, either taken from a spoon or 
made into an electuary or bolus, and swallowed 
in the semi-solid form. Metallic and other 
heavy powders are best taken in the latter 
state. Very active substances should be, in 
all cases, mixed with some inert powder, as that 
of starch, gum, liquorice, omnarsh-mallow, at 
the time of ‘dispensing * them. 

“ This form of preparing medicines is the 
simplest, and perhaps the least objectionable ; 
hut it is not applicable to all the articles of the 
Materia Medica. Those remedies which are 
very unpleasant to the taste ,* those which 
deliquesce rapidly wheu exposed to the air, or 
are very volatile ; and those which require to 
he given in very large doses, or which are not 
diffused readily in water, cannot, with pro- 
priety, be administered in the form of powder. 
Some substances cannot he reduced to powder 
unless they he very much dried, and the heat 
necessary for that purpose alters their proper- 
ties.” Nor can we “ be surprised that a great 
alteration should he effected in a short time 
by the action of the air on so great an exten- 
sion of surface as takes place in the operation 
usually adopted for reducing drugs to a fine 
powder.” (A. T. Thomson.) 

In this country, compound powders appear 
to be a favourite form of medicine in the dis- 
eases of infancy and childhood. 

“ It is necessary that whatever we order to 
he reduced to powder should he rubbed through 
a fine sieve, so that the impurities and coarser 
parts may be separated ; and it is needful that 
most powders should be recently prepared, and 
not too long kept.” (Pb. L.) r 

r As nearly all powders suffer by exposure to 
the air and light, they should be preserved in 
closely corked opaque or green-glass bottles, 
or in tin canisters from which the external air 
is carefully excluded. See Pulverisation, 
&c. 

Powder, Algaroth’s. See Oxychloride or 
Antimony (page 122). 

Powder of Al'oes (Compound). Syn. Petlvis 
ALOES CQMPOSITUS (Ph. L.), P. ALOES CUM 
GUAIACO, L. Prep, (Ph? b.) Socotrine or 
hepatic aloes (in powder), oz.; guaiacum 
(in powder), 1 oz. ; compound cinnamon pow- 
der, $ oz.; rub them together. A warm, sudo- 
rific purgative. — Pose. 10 to 20 grs. 

Powder of Aloes with Canella. Syn. 
Aloetic powder. Holy bitter! ; Hiera 

PICRAf, PULYIS ALOES CUM CANDIDA, L. 
Prep. From powdered Socotrine or hepatic 
aloes, 4 parts ; powdered white canella, 1 part. 
Uses and dose, as the last. T 

Obs.^ Once a highly popular remedy. It 
was originally made into an electuary with 
honey, and in this form was frequently called 
'hiera logadii.' It is still a favourite in 
domestic medicine and veterinary practice. 
The principal objection to both this and the 


preceding preparation is the nauseous flavour 
of the aloes, which is ill concealed by the 
aromatics. The 1 hiera picra’ for farriers 
is usually made with the cheapest Cape 
aloes. 

Powder of Al'um (Compound). Syn. Styp- 
tic POWDER ; PULYIS STYPTICUS, P. ALUMINIS 
OOMPOSITUS (Ph, E.), b. Prep. (Ph. E.) 
Alum, 4 oz. ; kino, 1 oz. ; mix them, and re- 
duce them to fine powder. Astringent and 
styptic. — Pose. 5 to 15 grs.; in diar- 
rhoea, profuse menstruation, &c. Externally, 
in haemorrhages, &c. 

Powderbf Ancho'vy. Syn. Pulvis cluped 
enorasicoli, L. Prep. Pound anchovies to 
a paste, them rub them through a sieve, and 
add enongh flour to make a dough, which 
must he rolled out into thin slices and dried 
by a gentle heat in a stove; it is, lastly, pow- 
dered and bottled. Colouring is frequently 
added. Chiefly used to make sauces. British 
anchovies are frequently substituted for the 
genuine fish. 

Powder, Antimo"nial. Syn. Feyir pow- 
der, Lisle's p., James's p. ; Pulyis Jacobi, 
PULYIS ANTIMONXALIS (B. P., Ph. E. & D.), 
Pulyis antimonii compositus (Ph. L.), L. 
Prep. 1 . (Ph. L.) A mixture of tersulphide 
of antimony, 1 lb., and hartshorn shavings, 2 
lbs., is reduced to powder, thrown into a cru- 
cible heated to whiteness, and stirred con- 
stantly until vapour no longer rises; the 
calcined mixture is then rubbed to powder, 
again put into the crucible, and the heat gra- 
dually increased to whiteness, and maintained 
so for 2 hours; the residuum is, lastly, re- 
duced to a very fine powder. 

2. (Ph. E.) From sulphide of autimony 
and hartshorn shavings, equal weights ; as the 
last. 

. 3. (Ph. D.) Tartarised antimony, 4 oz., is 
dissolved in water, % gall.,* and added to 
solution of phosphate of soda, 4 oz., in water, 
1 quart ; a solution of chloride of calcium, 2 
oz., in water, 1 quart, and to which solution 
of ammonia (Ph. D.), 4 fl. oz., has been added, 
is next poured in, and the whole boiled for 20 
minutes ; the precipitate is then collected on 
a calico filter, and washed with hot distilled 
water, until the liquid which passes ceases to 
give a precipitate with a weak solution of ni- 
trate of silver ; it is, lastly, dried by a steam 
or water heat, jand reduced to a fine powder. 

4. (B. P.) Oxide of antimony, 1; precipi- 
tated phosphate of lime, 2 ; mix.— Dose. 2 to 
6 grs. 

Uses, <fc. Febrifuge and diaphoretic* In- 
tended as a substitute for the proprietary and 
more expensive James's powder.— Pose. 3 
to 10 or 12 grs., or more, repeated , every 
fourth or fifth hour until diaphoresis is set up ; 
in fevers, rheumatic affections, chronic skin 
diseasej, &c. It is a very uncertain and varia- 
ble compound, unless it has been carefully pre- 
pared. Dr. Elliotson exhibited it in doses of 
100 grs., without producing any sensible effect# 

1 - . \ , ; - A 
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A spurious article, made by triturating 1 oz. 
of tartar emetic with IS or 19 oz. of burnt 
hartshorn, is frequently sold for it in the 
shops. See Antimonious Acid and James’s 
POWDER. 

Powder, Aromatic. See Compound Cin- 
namon Powder. 

Powder, Arsenical. See Escharotic Pow- 
der. 

Powder of Asarabac'ca (Compound). See 
Snuff (Cephalic). 

Powder, Astringent. Syn. Pulvis astrin- 
g-ens, P. stypticus, L. Prep. Prom Aleppo 
galls and burnt alum, in fine powder, equal 
parts. Used in piles, soft polypi of the nose, 
chilblains, &c. 

Powder, Ba'ldng. Prep. 1. Tartaric acid, 
\ lb. ; bicarbonate of soda and potato farina 
or British arrow-root, of each, f lb. (each in 
powder) ; separately dry them perfectly by a 
very gentle heat, then mix them in a dry room, 
pass the mixture through a sieve, and at once 
put it into packets, observing to press it hard, 
and to cover it with tinfoil or close-made 
paper, to preserve it as much as possible from 
the air and moisture. 

2. (Delforte’s.) Powdered tartaric acid, i 
lb. ; powdered alum, % lb.; bicarbonate of 
soda, | lb. ; farina, 1 lb. ; dry separately, as 
before, mix, and further add of sesquiearbonate 
of ammonia (in powder), 3 oz. ; lastly, closely 
pack it in tinfoil. 

3. (Creen’s.) Tartaric acid, 35 lbs.; ses- 
quicarbonate of soda, 56 lbs. ; potato flour, 1 
cwt.; mix as before. 

Uses, fyc. Baking powder is chiefly employed 
as a substitute for yeast. 1 or 2 teaspoonfuls 
are mixed with the dry flour and other ingre- 
dients, which are then made into a dough, as 
quickly as possible, with cold water, and at 
once baked or boiled, as tbe case may be. By 
the addition of about % dr. of turmeric pow- 
der to each pound of the mixture it is con- 
verted into egg powder. When intended to 
be kept for any length of time it should be 
* preserved in bottles or tins, so as to prevent 
^ the absorption of moisture. We have dis- 
^ covered traces of arsenic in some of the baking 
powders of the shops, which we refer to com- 
* mon washerwoman’s soda being used in their 
^ composition, instead of the pure carbonate or 
sesquiearbonate. 

; Powder, Basilic. Syn. R^yIl powder, 
Cornaohini’s P. ; Pud vis basilicus, P. Cor- 
Naohxni, L, Prep. Prom scammony, calo- 
mel, cream of tartar, and diaphoretic antimony, 
equal parts. This is the formula generally 
adopted for this compound, which has now 
long been omitted from the Pharmacopoeias. 
; It is still a favourite with many practitioners, 

* as an alterative purgative, and vermifuge 
for children. — Pose . Por a child, 2 to 8 
grs. ; for an adult, 5 to 20 grs* Compound 
powder of scammony is now generally sold lor 
it. 

Powder, Blaine’s Distemper. The basis of 


this preparation is the ‘aurum musivum,’ or 
bisulphuret of tin, (Dr. Paris.) 

Powder, Blancmange'. Prep. Prom sago 
meal, 1 lb. ; essence of lemon, 15 drops ; mace, 
12 grs. ; mix. 

Pow der, Bleach'ing, Chloride or hypochlorite 
of lime. 

Powder Blue. See Smadt. 

Powder, Bronze. See Tin (Bisulphide), 
Bronzing, &c. n 

Powder of Burnt Hartshorn. Syn. Pulvis 
cornu cervini usti, L. Prep. Prom pieces 
of hartshorn calcined to whiteness, and pow- 
dered. It consists principally of phosphate of 
lime. — Pose. 10 to 30 grs. ; in rickets, &c. 

Powder of Burnt Hartshorn with O'pium. 
Syn. Puuvis opiatus, Pulvis oornu usti 
cum opio, L. Prep. Prom powdered calcined 
hartshorn, 1 oz. ; powdered opium and cochi- 
neal, of each, 1 dr. — Pose. 5 to 20 grs. 

Powder, Capuchin'. Prep. Prom powdered 
cevadilla, parsley seed, stavesacre, and to- 
bacco, equal parts. Used to destroy pediculi. 

Powder, CastiUon’s. Prep. Prom sago meal, 
salep, and gum tragacanth, of each 3 drs.; 
prepared oyster shells, 1 dr. ; cochineal, q. s. 
to colour. Absorbent. — Pose . f to I dr,, 
boiled in milk ; in diarrhoea, &c. 

Powder of Cat'echu (Compound). Syn. Pulvis 
catechu COMPOSITUS (B. P., Ph. D.), L. Prep. 

1. (Ph. D.) Take catechu and kino, of each, 
2 oz. ; cinnamon and nutmeg, of* each, § oz. ; 
reduce each to a fine powder, mix, and keep 
the prepared powder in a well-stopped bottle. 
Aromatic and astringent. — Pose. £ dr. to 2 
drs.; in various affections. 

2. (B. P.) Pale catechu; kino, 2; rha- 
tany, 2; cinnamon, 1; nutmeg, I; mix.— 
Pose. 55 to 30 grs. * 0 

Powder of Chalk (Compound). Syn. Pulvis 

CRETJE AROMATICUS (B. P.), PULVIS OREL® 

COMPOSITUS (Ph. L. E. & D.), P. carbonatis 
CALCIS COMP., L. Prep. 1. (Ph. B.) Pre- 
pared chalk, £ lb. ; cinnamon, 4 oz. ; tormen- 
til and gum acacia, of each, 3 oz. ; long pepper, 
i oz.; rub them, separately, to a very fine 
powder, and mix them. 

2. (Ph. E.) Prepared chalk, 4 oz.; cinna- 
mon, in fine powder^ 1!* dr. ; nutmeg, in fine 
powder, 1 dr. 

3. (Ph. D.) Prepared chalk, 5 oz.; cinna- 
mon, oz. ; gum, 2 oz. ; nutmeg, & oz. 

4. (Aromatic Powder of Chalk, B. P.) 
Chalk, 11 ; cinnamon, 4 ; nutmeg, 3 ; saffron', 
3; cloves, 1£; cardamon? seed, 1; refined 
sugar, 25 ; all in powder ; mix. — Pose. , 30 to 
60 grs. 

Uses. Sfc. Aromatic, astringent, and ant- 
acid. — Pose. 10 to 30 grs. ; in acidity, flatu- 
lence, heartburn, diarrhoea, &e. The following 
form is used by many wholesale houses: — 
Prepared chalk, 4 lbs.; powdered cassia, 2 lbs.; 
powdered calamus aromaticus, fib.; powdered 
gum, 1% lb, ; long pepper, \ lb. 

Powder of Chalk with Opium (Compound). 
Syn. Pulvis cretje aromaticus cum ofio 
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(B. P.) ; Opiated chalk powdee; Pelvis 

CEETiE COMPOSITES OEM OPIO (Ph. L.), PELVIS 

crede opiates (Ph. E. & D.), L. Prep. 1. 
(Ph. L.) Compound chalk powder, 6 £ oz. ; 
powdered opium, 80 grs. 

2. (Ph. B.) Compound chalk powder, 6 oz. ; 
powered opium, 80 grs. 

3 . (Ph. D.) Compound chalk powder, 4 oz. 

7 drs. ; opium, in fine powder^ 1 dr. 

4. (Wholesale.) Compound chalk powder, 
21 oz. ; powered opium, 5 oz. Anodyne, ant- 
acid, and carminative. — Pose. 10 to 80 grs. ; 
in the same cases as the preceding, than which 
it is more active. It has long been a favourite 
remedy in all cases of simple and even cho- 
leraic diarrhoea, 

5. Aromatic powder of chalk (see Powder 
op Chalk (Compound), 4), 39; opium, in 
powder, 1 ; mix thoroughly, and pass through 

, a sieve. — Pose . 10 to 40 grs. 

Powder, Chalk Mixture. Syn. Pelvis peo 
misteea CBET2E, L. Prep. (Beasley.) Pow- 
dered gum acacia, 5 oz. ; prepared chalk, 4 oz. ; 
white sugar, 3 oz. ; oil of cinnamon, 1£ fl. dr. ; 
mix, 40, grs. of this powder, triturated with 

1 fl. oz. of water. 

Powder, Chol'era (Saline). Syn. Pelvis 
salines antioholbrices, L. Prep. 1 . (Dr. ! 
O’Shanghnessy.) Carbonate of soda, 5 grs. ; 
chloride of sodium, phosphate of soda, and 
sulphate of # soda, of each, 10 grs. Por a 
dose. 

Powder of Cinnamon (Compound). Syn. 
Aromatic powdee ,* Pelvis cinnamomi j 
composites (B. P„ Ph. L.)^ Pelvis aboma- 
TIGE 8 (Ph. E.), L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Cin- 
namon, 2 oz.; cardamoms, 1 | oz.; ginger, 1 
oz. ; long pepper, i oz.; rub them together so 
tteat a fine powder may he made. r 

% P„ Ph. E.) Cinnamon, cardamom 
seeds, and ginger, equal parts ; to he kept in a 
•well-closed glass vessel. 

3. (Ph, D.) Cinnamon and ginger, of each, 

2 oz. ; cardamom seeds (husked), and nutmegs, 

o£»eaeh, 1 oz. Aromatic and carminative. — 
Pose. 10 to 30 gTS. In the powder of the 
shops cassia is generally substituted for cinna- 
mon. r 

Powder, Cla'rifying. PJake albumen. See 
Albemen. 

Powder, Cockle. Prom the well-known 
shell-fish Cardvum edule (Linn.), ar oyster 
powder. 

Powder, Colbatche’s Specific. Prep. Prom 
solution of sesquichaoride of iron and acetate of 
lead, of each, 4 oz. ; mix, evaporate to dryness, 
powder the residuum, and preserve it from 
the air. Astringent and haemostatic. — Pose. 

3 to 8 grs. 

Powder of Col'ocynth, Syn. Pelvis ccfto- 
gynthidis, L. That of the shops is generally 
prepared from the whole of the peeled fruit, 
with the seeds, instead of merely from the 
pulp, by which its activity is greatly lessened. 
A factitious article is also met with in trade, 
made by grinding byrony root with about 


twice its weight of colocynth seeds, and a very 
small quantity of gamboge. 

Powder of Contrayer'va (Compound). Syn. 
Pelvis contrayerv.e composites, L. Prep. 
(Ph. L. 1824.) Powdered contrayerva root, 
5 oz. ; prepared oyster shells, 1£ lb. ; mix. A 
tonic absorbent or antacid. — Pose. 10 grs. to ^ 
dr., as required. 

Powder, Corn. — See Cobh Solvent (page 
371), and Waet Powdee (below). 

Powder, Cosmetic. Syn. Pelvis oosmeti- 
oes, L. Prep. (Ph. Hann. 1831.) Blanched 
sweet almonds and beans, of each, 18 oz.; 
orris root, 8 oz.; white Spanish soap, 6 oz.; 
spermaceti, 1 £ oz.; dried carbonate of soda, 

1 oz. ; oils of lavender, bergamot, and le- 
mon, of each, 6 drs. ; mix, and beat them to 
a powder. See Haib and Hand Powdee 
(below), Paste (Almond), Powdees (Scented), 
&c. 

Powder of Crystal. Prom quartz, like 
Powdered Glass (page 574). Used to make 
fine glass ; also for a dryer for paints, and sold 
under the name of ‘ diamond dust J for razor 
strops. , 

Powder, Curly, Syn. Indian oerby pow- 
der. The samples of this compound prepared 
by different houses vary so greatly from each 
other in the proportions of the ingredients, 
that it is difficult to regard any one as a stand- 
ard. The following are therefore merely given 
as examples : — 

Prep. 1 . Corianders, 1 lb. ; turmeyic, 
| lb. ; black pepper, | lb. ; scorched mustard, 
fib.; ginger, 2 oz.; cumin seed, 1 oz.; cap- 
sicums,! oz.; mace, i oz.; (all in powder;) 
mix well. 

2 . Coriander seeds and black pepper, of each, 
8 lbs.; turmeric and cumin seeds, of each, 4 lbs.; 
allspice, fib. ; mace, I oz, ; (all in powder;) 
mix. This receipt is employed by an eminent 
wholesale house that does very largely in curry 
powder. 

3. (See page 381.) 

Used as a condiment and flavou^ng in- 
1 gredient. The addition of a few heads of 
garlic gives it an increased zest for Indian 
veterans. 

Powder, Cust'ard. Prep . From sago meal, 

2 lbs. ; powdered turmeric, £ oz. ; bitter-al- 
mond powder, cassia, and mace, of each, 
£ dr. 

Powder, Cyprus. From Cladonia rangiferma 
or reindeer moss. It has a very agreeabl i 
smell, and, being extremely retentive of odours^ 
is much used as a basis, for scent-powders, 
sachets, &c. The lichen known as the ragged 
hoary evernia also possesses nearly " similar 
properties, and is often substituted for it. 
See Powders (Scented). * 

Powder, Disinfecting. Syn. Pelvis disin- 
pbctans, L. Prep. (Keist.) ’ Bisulphate of 
potassa, 41 parts; sugar of lead, 7 parts; 
binoxide of manganese, 3 parts ; reduce them 
separately to .a fine powder* and, when wanted 
for use* mic a proper quautityin any suitable 
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vessel. Par other formulae, see Disinfecting 
Compounds. The name is generally applied 
to hypochlorite of lime. 

Powder, Dover’s. Syn. Pulvis Doveri, L. 
Prep. (Original formula.) Nitre and sulphate 
of potassa, of each, 4 oz. ,* melt them together 
in a red-hot crucible, reduce the cold fused 
matter to powder, and add powdered ipeca- 
cuanha, liquorice, and opium, of each, 1 oz. 
This is the formula adopted in the Paris 
Codex. Compound ipecacuanha powder 
is now sold under this name. (See below.) 

Powder, Egg. See Baking- Powder. 

Powder, Emmen'agogue. Syn. Pbbvis em- 
MENAGOGUS, P. BLZEMATINUS, P. CONTRA AME- 
norrhcbam, L. Prep. 1. Saccharine car- 
bonate of iron, 3 parts; powdered myrrh, 
ginger, and nutmeg, of each, 1 part; divide 
into i-dr. papers. One for a dose , twice or 
thrice daily. 

2 , (Augustin.) Myrrh, 12 grs.; saffron, 
8 grs, ; oil of cloves, 1 drop. For a dose , as 
the last. 

3. (Klein.) Calomel, 4 grs. ; extract of yew, 
10 grs. ; powdered savine, 1 dr. ; Quevenne's 
iron, £ dr. ; loaf sugar, 2 drs. For 6 powders; 
as before. 

Powder, Escharot'ic (Arsenical). Syn . Pul- 
vis ESOKAROTICUS ARSENIOALIS, L POUDRE 
du Frerbs Cosme, Fr. Prep. 1. (Original 
formula.) From white arsenic, 12 grs. ; burnt 
hartshorn, i dr. ; cinnabar, 1 dr. 

2. (P. Cod.) Red sulphuret of mercury and 
powdered dragon’s blood, of each, 2 parts; 
levigated arsenious acid, 1 part; carefully 
mixed together. See Arsenical Caustic 
{page 304). 

Powder of Extract of Col'ocyth (Compound). 
Syn. PUDVIS EXTRACTI COLOOYNTHIDIS OOM- 
POSITI, L. Prep , From compound extract of 
colocynth (Ph. L. 1836), dried by a gentle 
heat, and powdered. 

f Obs . This, like many other articles em- 
loyed by lazy dispensers, does not represent 
the preparation for which it is used as a sub- 
stitute ; whilst, from its peculiar character, it 
is very open to sophistication, a practice, we 
regret to say, wery general with certain drug- 
gists. Indeed, some of these parties make this 
-rticle by simply throwing the ingredients of 
be extract into a pan along with a little water, 
nd, when they have become soft, stirring them 
*gether with a spatula, after whidh they are 
' isiccated and powdefed. This is then la- 
elled by certain bouses “Pulv. Ext. Coloc. 
jo. — P. h.” and sold to tbeir unfortunate 
customers as such, although no such an extract 
has been in the Ph. L, since that of 1836, 
Powder, Eaynard's. The charcoal of beech- 
wood, finely powdered. (Paris.) Used in piles, 
and as a styptic. 

Powder, Ee'ver. See Antimonial Powder 
(above). 

Powder of Elint, Syn. Silex contritus 
(B£ nX.), L. Prep. As powdered glass. (See 
~$&ge 574.) It is ordered in the Ph. L. to, be 


employed, instead of magnesia,, for the purpose 
of mechanically dividing the essential oils used 
in the preparation of distilled water. It is 
also used as an escharotic. 

Powder, Ely. Prep. From white arsenic, 
5 oz.; white sugar, 6 lbs.; rose pink, 2 oz.; mix, 
and put 6 drs. in each paper.. Used to kill 
flies. It is poisonous, and should he employed 
with great caution, particularly where there 
are children. “> 

Powder, Eul'minating. 

Powder, Fumigating. Syn. Pulvis fu- 
malis, L. Prep. (Ph. Russ.) Amber, mastic, 
and olibanum, of each, 3 parts; storax, 2 
parts ; benzoin and labdanum, of each, 1 part ; 
reduce them to coarse powder, and mix them 
well. Bee Fumigation. a 

Powder, Galls of (Compound). Syn. Pulvis 
galljs compositus, L. See Astringent 
Powder. 

Powder, Goelis's Antihec'tic. Prep. From 
burnt hartshorn, powdered nutmeg, black 
pepper, and roasted laurel berries, of each, 
1 part ; liquorice powder, 3 parts. — JDose. £ 
to 1 dr.; in the hectic fever of scrofulous 
subjects. 

Powder, Goulard. Effloresced sugar of lead. 
Poisonous. 

Powder, Gray. Mercurial powder. 

Powder, Gregory’s. See Compound Rhu- 
barb Powder (below). 

Powder, Hsemostat'ic. Syn. Pulvis m:- 
mostaticus, h. Prep. 1. (G-uibourt.) Char- 
coal and gum arabie, of each, in powder, 1 
part ; powdered resin, 4 parts. 

2. (Mialhe.) F>om powdered alum, gum 
tragacanth, and tannin, equal parts. Used to 
check local bleeding. 

Powde^ Hair. Syn. Pulvis pro crine, L. 
Starch reduced to a very fine powder^ an<? 
then scented according to the fancy or the 
artist; it is, lastly, passed through a gauze 
sieve. In its simple form, without any addi- 
tion, its constitutes * plain hair powder/ 
In other cases it is distinguished by the name 
of the substance added to perfume it. Thus, 
we have ‘ rose hair powder/ e violet h. p./ &e. 
Potato farina, well triturated, is now pom- 
monly used for hair powder. Amongst the 
lower classes, the “contents of the ‘flour 
dredger ' of the kitchen are frequently misap- 
propriated to this purpose. See Scented, 
Powders (below) 

Powder, Hand. Prep . From almond powder, 
1 )b.; powdered cuttle-fish bone and white 
soap, of each, 4 oz. ; orris powder, 1 oz, ; mix. 
Used to cleau the hands, and to render them 
soft and white. See Cosmetic Powder. 

Powder, Helvetia's. Syn. Pulvis Helve* 
tii.t* L. A mixture of powdered aluan and 
dragon's blood. (Dr. Paris.) 

Powder, Herrenschwand's Specific.; See Pa? 
tent Medicines. , / \ , f 

Powder* Hiera Picra. Powder of aloes with 
canella (see above). 

Powder, Hufelaad's. Syn. Hufeland’s 
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QUINQUINA FAOTICE, PULVIS ©INCHON.® EAC- 
Tmus, P. SAl/iois COMPOSITES, L. Prep. Prom 
bennet (the herb), calamus aromatieus, chestnut 
bark, gentian root, and willow bark, equal 
parts ; reduced to powder. 

Powder, Hunter's. See Wart Powder 
\pelow). 

Powder, Hunt's Breakfast. See page 260. 
Powder of Ipecacuanffia^Componnd). Sun. 
Dover s powder, Compound powder ^op 
IPECACUANHA WITH OPIUM; PuXYIS DOYERI 
PULYIS IPECACUANHA COMPOSITUS (B. P.^ 

Ph. D, E. & D.), L.; Poudre d'ipecacuanha 
v** d' opium, Pr. Prep. 1. B. P., Ph. L.) 
Ipecacuanha and opium, of each, in fine powder, 
1 dr. ; sulphate of potassa, in fine powder, 1 
oz. ; mix them (thoroughly). The Edin. and 
l>ublm Pormulse are similar. 

.^i^ re au -d sulphate of potassa, 
ot each, 4 oz.; ipecacuanha, liquorice root, and 
hard extract of opium;, of each, 1 oz. This 
closely resembles the original formula. 

8. (Wholesale.) Prom powdered ipecacuanha 
and opium, of each, lib.; powdered sulphate 
of potassa, 8 lbs. Uses, fye. * Dover's powder' 
is a powerful and valuable sudorific.— Dose. 

? ^°?^, or 20 grs., followed by warm diluents; 
in inflammatory affections, rheumatisms 
colds, &c. ' 

Powder, Itch. Syn. Purvis antipsobious, 
fi a ~7 ep - ,J" Sul P bur and potato farina, 

^ bb ‘ ’ essence bergamot, i oz. ; 

2. (Poudre de Khorel.) A mixture of 
taely pulverised sulphuret of calcium and 
tarma, m nearly equal quantities. Used 
either as a dusting powder or mixed with 
ahttle oil or fat, and rubbed into ttys affected 

Powder of Jal'ap (Compound). Syn. Pcl- 
ra JAIAP1E OOMPOSITUS (B. P, Pb. L. E. & 
R)> L - Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Jalap, 3 oz.- 
b^*ate of potassa, 6 oz. ; ginger, 2 drs. ; rub 
separately into fine powder, then mix 

gi^er. 1 ^ E '- > As th ® Iast ’ omittin g the 

rJLi P «l D '^ dafa P> 2 ^tartrate of 
potassa, 8* oz.- ginger, f oz. ; (all in finepow- 
der ;) mix by careful trituration.— Dose. 20 to 
grs. as a purgative in habitual cqstiveness 

5B 

fr-otll?* in Powder, 5* acid tar- 

~££. "Stm (,*"**'■ “ f’*’ 1 "- 1 ; — ■ 

and cfbam of tartar, of each, 2 oz -'oil erf 

cZiLltPjZ, f 011 the 

r^r^lstr^n 


which usually passes under this name ; but the 
true James's powder is a nostrum the pretended 
secret of the preparation of which is claimed 
to be possessed by only two parties in the kine*- 
dom. The patent specification of the once 

celebrated Dr. James runs as follows : 

“Take of antimony, calcine it with a con- 
tinued protracted heat, in a fiat, unglazed 
earthen vessel, adding to it, from time to time 
a sufficient quantity of any animal oil and salt! 
well dephlegmated ; then boil it in melted nitre 
tor a considerable time, and separate the pow- 
der from the nitre by dissolving it in water.” 
On this iC has been remarked that it yields* a 
product totally different from that which Dr. 
James and his successors have sold under the 
name, and he has hence been charged with con- 
ceahng the real formula for his powder, and 
publishing a false one in its stead. 

According to Dr. Robinson, the original 
formula for this nostrum, and that still 
adopted by the vendors of the proprietary 
article at the present day, is— Tartarised anti- 
mony, 1 part ; prepared burnt hartshorn and 
calx of antimony,. of each, 5 parts; carefully 
mixed together, and divided into 21-gr. pow- 
ders. (‘Phil. Journ. Pharm./ vi,282.) P 
From analyses recently made of three speci- 
mens of James’s powder (‘Newberry’s,’ *But- 

m % M . d ^ 3ample of 60 old obtained by 
Mr. Squire), it appears that antimonious acid 
was present in different proportions from 
about 45$ to 33$, the amount being greatest in 
the old specimen; teroxide of antimony was 

tha°np eS th^ t0 t ? 6 + Xtmt ° f imm ^ less 
the q«^tity being again in 

he old preparation; the remainder in each 


* *77.^ OL paospnate of lime : 

any rftbe laSr “** ^ diSOOVerable in 

riap l. n0 nos * raia ev er received such ex- 

nowd^lTT fr0 “. the James’s 

su^lrf.,1 ? r -., James bl “iself was remarkably 
deS!? ltS J but Aether iis sueeesi 

fndWk T n £“ p0wder or tbe mercurials 
and bark which he commonly employed at the 
same time, is still undetermined. ' 

P ° wder of EFno (Compound). , Syn. Purvis 
eno composite (B. P„ Ph. 4 L. J Zp , 

4 drs - driAfl * • i drs. ; cinnamon, 
d ° P1U ^’ 1 dr ' : Teduoe them sepa- 
Do!. ^ powder ’ then, mix themf— 
Dose. S to«20 gi^.j in diarrhoea, pyrosis, &c 
Powder, llusanne. Prep. Fromnitre liS . 
^h? na te of magnesia, hitartrate 7poteW 
precipitated sulphur, and oleo-saccharum of 
peppermint, of each, 4 drs. s sugar of milt- 

1 Pnwif 11 ? 1 !® !f d antidysenterif ■ 

Powder, lax ative. See Speoibs. '■ 

r powd er of Woorice (Compound). Sun, I 

fpf ZTT SmZSC °^ 0SI ^' Prep. 
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Powder of Magne'sia and Rhu/barb. See 
Compound Rhubarb ‘Powder (below). 

Powder, martini Cancer. An American 
nostrum, composed of the powdered stems of 
the Orobanche Virginiana (Linn.), combined 
with a very small quantity of arsenious acid. 
It is used as a sprinkle for open cancers and 
cancerous sores. 

Powder, Mercurial. Syn. Grey powder 
(HYDRARGYRUM CRM CRETA, B. P.), MeBCRBY 
WITH CHARE. Prep. 1. (B. P.) Mercury, 1; 
prepared chalk, 2 ; triturate till the globules 
disappear. — Bose. 3 to 8 grs. ^ 

2. Mercury, 3 oz. ,* powdered resin, f oz. ; 
prepared chalk, 5 oz.; rectified spirit, q. s.; 
make a paste with the resin and a small quan- 
tity of the spirit; add the mercury, which 
may be extinguished in a short time ; then the 
chalk and alcohol, gradually, so as to keep up 
the pasty consistence; lastly, add sufficient 
spirit to dissolve out the resin, wash the pow- 
der on a filter, and dry it. Rectified oil of tur- 
pentine may be substituted for the spirit. 

Powder, Milk. (See page 914.) 

Powder, Moiison’s Ape"rient. See Patent 
Medicines. 

Powder of Mushroom. Syn. Pelvis ag-arici, 
P. a. escrlenti, L. Prom edible mushrooms, 
dried by a gentle heat, and then powdered 
along with a little white pepper, cloves, and 
mace. Some cayenne is frequently added. 

Powder of Mus'sel. Prom the Mytilus edulis 
(Linn.), or common mussel, in the same way as 
Oyster powder. 

Powder of Myrrh (Compound). Syn. Pelvis 
i; myrrha composites, L. Prep. (Ph. L. 
1788.) Myrrh, dried savine, dried rue, and 
Russian castor, equal parts, rubbed to powder, 
and then well mixed. Emmenagogue and 
antispasmodie. — Bose. 12 to 30 grs. 

Powder, Eur'sery. See Violet Powder (be- 
low). 

Powder, 0"piated. Powder of chalk with 
opium. 

Powder of Oys'ter. Syn. Pelvis ostre^e, 
L. Prep. Prom the common oyster ( Ostrea 
edulis — Linn.), pulped through a sieve, made 
into a paste with wheaten flour and a little 
salt, and then rolled out into thin pieces and 
dried ; these are reduced to powder, sifted, and 
packed in well-corked bottles. Used to make 
sauce; about 1 oz., to water, 1 pint. Other 
shell-fish are treated in the sam^way. 

Powder, Pea. Syn. Pea ploer; Farina 
pisorem, L. Prep. From peas, in the usual 
manner. Used to make extemporaneous pea- 
soup. 

Powder, Pearl, Prep. From pure pearl 
white and French chalk (scraped fine by Dutch 
rushes), equal parts; triturated together. 
Some makers add more French ehalk. Used 
as a skin cosmetic. This mixture is preferable 
to pearl white alone, from being more adhesive. 

Powder, Pease. Prep. <From dried mint and 
sage, of each, 4 oz.; celery seed and white 
pepper, of each, £ oz. ; turmeric powder, £ oz.; 


reduced to fine powder. Used as a condiment 
and kitchen spice. 

Powder, Pee'toral. See Powder oe Liquor- 
ice, &c. 

Powder, Piles. Syn. Pelvis anti-h^mor- 

RHOIDALIS, P. H2EMORRHOIDALIS, L. Prep. 
1. (Fr. Hosp.) Precipitated sulphur, 3 oz.; 
cream of tartar and black pepper, of each, 1 oz. ; 
oil of cubebs, £ dr. — Bose. A teaspoOfiful, in 
milk or honey, thrihe a day. 

2. (External.) — a. From Aleppo galls, in very 
fine powder, 2 oz. ; opium, in fine powder, 1 dr. 
A pinch to be applied occasionally. 

1. From sesquioxide of iron, 1 oz. ; powdered 
acetate of lead, i dr. As the last. 

Powder, Plate, Syn. Pelvis pro argento, 
L. Prep. 1. Jeweller’s rouge, \ lb.; pre- 
pared chalk or levigated burnt hartshorn, | lb. ; 
mix. 

2. Levigated putty powder, £ lb. ; burnt 
hartshorn, £ lb.; prepared chalk, 1 lb.; rose 
pink, 1 oz. 

. 3. (Mercurial.) From quicksilver with 
chalk, 1 oz. ; prepared chalk, II oz, ; mix. 
Used to clean and polish plate. See Plate. 

Powder, Plate Boiling. Prep. From cream 
of tartar, common salt and alum, equal parts. 
A little of this powder, added to the Vater in 
which plate is boiled, gives to it a silvery 
whiteness. 

Powder, Plummer’s Al'terative. See Anti- 
MONIAL ETHIOPS. 

Powder, Pouhtice. Syn. Pelvis pro cata- 
plasmate (Ph. D. 1826), L. Prep. From 
linseed meal, 1 part; oatmeal, 2 parts; mixed 
together. 

Powder, Rat. See Rats. 

Powder of Rhu'barb (Compound). Syn. 
Gregory’s mixture, Gregory’s powder^* 
Pelvis rhei composites (B. P., Ph,^;& 
IX), L. Prep. 1. (Ph. E.) Calcined mag- 
nesia, 1 lb. ; rhubarb, 4 oz. ; ginger 2 oz. ; (all 
in fine powder ;) mix, and preserve it from the 
air. 

2. (B. P,, Ph. D.) Calcined magnesia, 6 oz.; 
rhubarb, 2 oz. ; ginger, 1 oz. 

3. Calcined magnesia, 8 oz.; rhubarb, 3 oz.,; 
chamomile, 2 oz. ; ginger, 1 oz. 

Ohs. An excellent ' stohaachic, antacid, and 
laxative, — Bose. 20 *grs. to ^ dr. Some drug- 
gists substitute the heavy carbonate for the 
calcined* magnesia ordered above, hut this 
alters the nature of the preparation, and re- 
quires the dose to he increased. Heavy cal- 
cined magnesia may, however, be employed 
with advantage. 

Powder, Sach'et. See Scented Powders. 

Powder, Saline' (Compound). Syn. Pelvis 
salines composites (Ph. E.), L. Prep. (Ph. 
EJ* Pure chloride of sodium and snlphajte of 
magnesia, of each, 4 oz. ; sulphate of potash, 
3 oz. ; each separately dried by a gentle heat, 
and pulverised, then triturated together, and 
preserved in well-closed vessels. An excellent 
saline purgative.— Base. 2 to 6 in % pint 
of water or table-beer, in the morning, fasting. 
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Powder of Scam'mony (Compound). Syn. 
PcXTXS SCAMMONII COMPOSITES (B. P., Ph. 
L. E. & D.), L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Scam- 
mony and hard extract of jalap, of each, 2 oz. ; 
ginger, £ oz. ; rub them separately to a very 
fine powder, and then mix them. — Dose . 5 to 
15 grs. 

2. ,('Eh. E.) Scammony and bitartrate of 
potassfi, of each, in very fine powder, equal 
parts. — Dose. 7 to 20 grs? 

3. (Ph, D.) Scammony, in fine powder, 
1 oz, ; compound powder of jalap, 3 oz. ; mix. 
•~~Dose. 10 to 30 grs. 

4. (B. P.) Scammony, 4 ; jalap, 3 ; ginger, 
1 ; mix, and reduce to fine powder. — Dose . 10 
to 20 grs. 

Obs. The above are favourite cathartics in 
worms, especially for children. They are com- 
monly sold for basilic powder. (See above.) 

Powder of Scammony with Cal'omel. Syn. 
Puxvis SOAMMONII CEMCALOMELANE, L. Prep. 
Erom scammony, £ oz. ; calomel and white 
sngar, of each, 2 drs. An excellent vermifuge 
for children. — Dose. For an adult, 5 to 20 grs. ; 

, for a child, 2 to 8 grs. Sold for basilic powder, | 
to which it approaches nearer in composition 
than the preceding. 

Powder, Schmidt’s Parturifacient. Syn. 
Schmidt’s poedee ocytiqxte, Fr. Prep. 
From powdered ergot of rye, borax, and oleo- 
saccharum of camomile, of each, 8 grs. ; pow- 
dered sugar, q. s. For a dose ; to he repeated 
every quarter of an hour, until some effect is 
produced. 

Powder of Sen'na (Compound). Syn. Pelvis 
S ENND COMPOSITES, L. Prep. (Ph. L. 1824.) 
Senna and bitartrate of potassa, of each, 2 oz.; 
scammony, $ oz.; ginger, 2 drs.; all in fine 
^powder; mix. — Dose. 20 to 30 grs£ or more; 
as ^purgative or anthelmintic. 

Powder of Senna (Battle/s Green). Syn. 
PuiiVIS SENIOR VIRIDIS, L. Prep. From 
senna leaves, dried and heated until they turn 
yellow, then powdered along with a little 
(blue) charcoal, to give a green colour. 

Powder, Silvering. Prep. 1. Silver dust 
(fine), 20 grs.; alum, 30 grs.; common salt, 

1 dr. ; cream of tartar, 3 drs. ; rub them toge- 
ther to a fine powder. 

2. As the last, hut substituting 35 grs. of 
nitrate of silver for the silver dust. 

3. Chloride of silver is dissolved in-a solution 
of hyposulphite of soda, and the solution made 
into a paste with levigated burnt hartshorn 
or bone dust; this is next dried, and pow- 
dered. 

4. Silver dust, 1 oz. ; common salt and sal 
ammoniac, of each, 4 oz. ; corrosive sublimate, 

£ oz. 

_ Obs. The above powders, made into a paste 
with a little water, are used to silver dial- 
plates, statuettes, and other articles in copper, 
previously well cleaned, by friction. The best 
silver powder for the purpose is that precipi- 
tated from its nitric solution by means of a 
copper plate. When the product of the last 


formula is used, the articles should he after- 
wards made red hot, and polished. 

Powder of Soap. Syn. Sapo conteites, 
Pelvis saponis, L. Castile soap, sliced or 
cut small, dried by exposure to a warm atmo- 
sphere, or by a very gentle heat, and then 
powdered. Used in dispensing ; also as a hand, 
shaving, and tooth powder. As a cosmetic, it 
may he scented at will. 

Powder of Sponge. Syn. Pelvis sponoid, 
P. sPONEiaa ESTiE, L. Prep. Let sponge, cut 
into small pieces, he beaten so as to free it from 
sand or r stones ; then burn it in a covered iron 
vessel, until it becomes black and friable ; 
finally, reduce it to powder. Deohstruent. 
— Dose. £ to 3 drs. ; in glandular indurations 
and enlargements, &c. It should he of a 
hrownish-hlaek colour ; if over burnt, its effi- 
cacy is destroyed. 

Powder of Squills. Syn. Pelvis soiled, L. 
Prep. Remove the membranous integuments 
from the bulb of the squill, cut it into thin 
slices, and dry it at a heat between 90 and 
100° Fahr.; next reduce it to powder, and 
keep it in well-stopped bottles. 

Powder, Sternutatory. See Sneefs (Medi- 
cated). 

Powder, Styptic. See Astringent Powder, 
Faynard’s P., &c. 

Powder of Trag'acanth (Compound). Syn . 
Pelvis teagacanthd composites (B. P., 
Ph. L. & E.), L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Gum 
tragacanth, gum acacia, and starch, of each, 
in fine powder, 1£ oz. ; powdered white sugar, 

3 oz. The Edinburgh formula is similar. 
Demulcent. — Dose. £ dr. to 2 drs., in water 
or any simple liquid; in hoarseness and ca- 
tarrhs, combined with squills and henbane, to 
allay irritation ; in dysentery, combined with 
ipecacuanha; in gonorrhoea, strangury, &e.> 
combined with acetate of potass or nitre. 

2. (B. P.) Tragacanth, in powder, I ; gum 
arabic, in powder, 1 ; starch, in powder, 1 ; 
refined sngar, in powder, 3; rub well together. ' 
— Dose. 10 to 60 grs. 

Powder, Violet. Syn. Nersery powdee, 
Skin p. This is simply starch reduced to a 
very fine powder, and scented with orris pow- 
der or essence of violets. The best kinds are 
also perfumed with a little musk or ambergris, 
and are now generally made with potato farina. 
The commoner sort is only scented with a little 
essence, of ^bergamot or * essence of lemon. 
i Plain violet powder ’ is, of course, unscented. 

Prep. 1. Powdered starch, 28 lbs. ; pow- 
dered orris root, 1 lb,; essence of ambergris J 
and essence of bergamot, of ea‘cb, £ oz. ; oil of ] 
rhodium, £ dr.; mix, and pass the powder | 
through a sieve. * f 

2. Powdered starch, 14 lbs. ; essence of ber- 1 
gamot, £ oz.; oil of cloves, £ oz: ; as last.f 
Used as a dusting powder in excoriations, ifcei 
See Cosmetic Powders (hehmh v - fcj 

Powder, Ward’s Sweating. .^Resembles Do- 3 
VER’S POWDER. v . ; • £ 

Pbw$s% Wt&fc few. OB&N POWDER, Cos- 
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metic CAUSTIC, &c. Prep. 1. Ivy leaves 
ground to powder. A pinch is applied with a 
rag, the park being first moistened with strong 
vinegar. Useful for soft corns and warts. 

2, (Hunter’s.) From savine and verdigris, 
equal parts. See Corn Solvent. 

Powder, “Warwick’s (Earl of). Syn. Pelvis 
Comitis Warwicencis, L. Prep. From scam* 
mony, prepared with the fumes of sulphur, 
2 oz. ; diaphoretic antimony, 1 oz. ; cream of 
tartar, £ oz. — Pose. 15 to 30 grs. 

Ohs. This is a modification of Cornachint’s 
powder. It is represented in the present 
Pharmacopoeias by compound scaaoIony pow- 
der. “ Cornachini wrote a whole book about 
his powder, the proportions of the ingredients 
of which he varied according to circum- 
stances.” (* Med. Lex/) 

Powder, Washing. The numerous com- 
pounds vended under this name have for their 
basis the soda-ash of commerce, blended with 
common Scotch soda in variable proportions. 
The best of them consist either wholly or 
chiefly of the first of these substances. The 
alkaline matter is reduced to coarse powder, 
and stirred up with liquid size, or with a de- 
coction of linseed, Irish moss, or British gum, 
and is then dried, and again crushed, or pow- 
dered, and at once put into the packages, in 
which it is rammed tight, and covered up im- 
mediately. The object aimed at by the manu- 
facturer is to keep his commodity from the 
air as much as possible, because exposure 
renders it less caustic, and consequently, less 
detergent. 

POWDERS. The following preparations 
have been placed under this head instead of 
under * Powder/ because some are invariably 
spoken of in the plural number, and the others 
may be conveniently noticed in classes or 
groups. 

Powders, Efferves'cing. Prep. 1. (Ptjx- 
VERES EFFERVESCENTES — Ph. E.) Take of 
tartaric acid, 1 oz. ; bicarbonate of soda, 1 oz. 
64 grs. (534 grs.), or bicarbonate of potassa, 1 
oz. 2 drs. 40 grs. (640 grs.) ; reduce tbe acid 
and either bicarbonate separately to- fine pow- 
der, divide each of these into 16 powders, and 
preserve the acid and alkaline powders in 
separate papers of different colours. 

, 2. (PULVERES EEFERVESCENTES CITRATI — 
Ph, D.) Take of; citric acid (crystallised), 9 
drs.; bicarbonate of soda, or bicar- 

bonate of potassa* 13 drs.; proceed as last, 
dividing each into 18 parts, 

3. (PULVERES EFFERVESCENCES TARTARI- 

zati — P h. D.) Take of tartaric acid (in crys- 
tals), 10 drs. ; bicarbonate of soda* 11 drs., or 
bicarbonate of potassa, 13 drs.; reduce them 
to powder, and divide them into 18 parts* as 
before, (See below.) ’ >' 

Powders, Gin'ger Beer. Syn. Pedveres 

EFFERVESCENTES CUM ZINOIBERE, L. Prep. 

1. Powdered white sugar, 1 to 2 drs.; bicar- 
bonate of soda* 26 grs.; finest powdered 
Jamaica giuger, 6 grs. ; essence of lemon, 1 


drop ; mix, and wrap it in blue paper. In tbe 
white paper put of powdered tartaric acid, 35 
grs., or of powdered citric acid, 30 grs. 

2. Finest Jamaica ginger, 1 dr.; bicarbonate 
of soda, 5 drs. ; white sugar, 16 drs, ; essence 
of lemon, 6 or 8 drops ; mix, and divide it be- 
tween 12 papers (blue). For the white papers, 
divide tartaric acid, 6 drs., in the same way. 
By taking the drachms as ounces, the quantity 
will be sufficient 3or 8 dozen. For use, dissolve 
one of each colour separately in somewhat less 
than half a glass of water, mix the two, and 
drink the mixture whilst effervescing. 

3. (In one bottle.) — a. The sngar and the 
saline ingredients are separately dried by a 
very gentle heat, then mixed in a dry room 
with the ginger and essence of lemon, and at 
once put into bottles. 

h. By adding to the * acidulated kali/ 
noticed at page 667, about l-16tb of its weight 
of tbe finest powdered Jamaica ginger ( i . e. £ 
dr. to each oz. ; 1 oz. to each lb.) at the time 
of mixing the ingredients together. A dessert- 
spoonful, thrown into a tumbler two thirds 
filled with cold water, produces an excellent 
glass of ginger beer. 

Powders, Ink. The article usually sold under 
this name is noticed under Ink. Another 
formula, which we have adopted with con- 
siderable success, is as follows: — Good black 
ink, 3 pints, lump sngar, oz., and gum 
arabic, £ oz., are put into a clean iron pan, 
and evaporated by., the heat of boiling water, 
with occasional stirring, to dryness ; the dried 
mass is reduced to powder, and divided into 
12 parts, which 1 ’ are enveloped in either tin- 
foil or glazed paper, and kept dry. One of 
these papers dissolved in £ pint of hot water 
forms Shat quantity of excellent black ink, 
without sediment, and which answer^ well 
with the copying press. 

Powders, Lem'onade. Syn. Lemon sherbet; 
Limonadem siccem. Pelvis pro dimonado, 
L. Prep. 1. Powdered citric or tartaric acid, 
12 grs. ; powdered white sugar, £ oz. ; essence 
of lemon, 1 drop (or a little of the yellow peel 
of a lemon rubbed off on a piece of sugar) ; 
mix. For one glass. 

2. White sugar, 4 5bs.; citric or tartaric 
acid, 1£ oz. ; essence of lemon, £ oz. ; mix 
well, and preserve it in a bottle for use. 1 to 
2 dessert-spoonfuls make a glass of lemonade. 
It is also put up in papers, containing about 
2£ drs. each. 

3. (Effervescing-.) — «. For the blue papers, 
take of powdered white sugar, 1 lb.; bicar- 
bonate of soda, £ lb. ; essence of lemon, If dr.; 
mix, and divide it between 6 dozen papers. 
Next divide tartaric or citric arid, 5 oz*, be- 
tween 6 dozen white papers. Or the* two may 
be’ kept ill bulk, in separate bottles* 

l. (In one bottle.) As 1 acidexated kali/ 
Some makers . slightly increase jfehe quanti- 
ties of arid and essence of Iknon there 
ordered. . 

Powders, Polishing. Prep. 1. (For brass 
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and copper.) — a. Prom rotten stone, 3 02 . : 
pondered soap, 1 oz, 

F r0m ro ^ en s ^ one > 7 oz. ; powdered oxalic 
acid, X oz. Both are used with a little water. 
See Brass Paste. 

2. (For gold.) Jeweller’s rouge. See 
Sesqtjioxide of Ieoh. 

powder^ 01 " iV0ry ^ Pumice stone and putty 

4. (For plate.) See Pc,ate and Plate 
Powder. 

5. (For silver.) As the last. 

_.?? w<ierSj Scented. Prep, l . Cosmetic 
powders.—®. (Potjdre de CHiPRE.) Macerate 
oak moss in running water for 2 or 3 days, 
then dry, and powder it. Used as a basis for 
other powders, on account of its being highly 
retentive of odours. Reindeer moss and ragged 
hoary evernia are also used for the same pur- 
P°f* See Cyprus Powder (above). 

th (POUDRE DE CHIPRE DE MOHTPELIER.) 
*. ro f P°^ dre de ohipre, 2 lbs. ; musk, 30 grs. ; 
civet, 20 grs. ; (the last two powdered bv 
means of a little sugar;) cloves, i oz. J 
0 , (Potjdre de fleers d’oranges.) From 
or Cyprus powder, 25 lbs. ; orange 
owers, 1 lb, ; mixed in a covered chest, and 
stirred twice or thrice daily; the process 
being repeated, with fresh flowers, a second 

0r > the P la! “ powder is 
scented by the addition of a littleneroli or 
essence o t petit grain. 

drf df fln TO *a. DB From pom 

of each fi Th rangeS a “r d P° udre de <4»e, 

• w’ 6 , ! essence of ambergris, i oz • 

Zh»r (P red Witb SUg ^’ ri Ash-gra; 

ZnSSglfis r:: 

o rrb%L¥7* er °i Clm ' es ; * lb 'i powdered 
^p 0b l* lb.; essence of ambergri£ 2 drs 

JL £2™“ k MOU83ELKE.) Rom 
urns root, X lb. ; coriander seed R L* 11 : 
and violet ebony, of" 
ea^iajcloves, and sandal wood, of each, 

*. (PorTBMt be JOHCjOTSLB.) EVom Zn 
quils, asBOTOEBDB JASKISE. * J 

der 2 1hU Rl: * 1 ’ <E 5 tx * ET ') From plain pow- 
of c’^b , i h ° m !, root “d dried red roseWel 

4 o7r’<mZ;L JZZ d “ USk 6eed ’ of each 

md — d *l 

ROSES COMMUTES 1 Fram 

mask roS^as the ZT 

by means of Tug^’ 1 ^ powdered 

iMB MOt (oiose). ^ VI01, ? :rTB -) See %ox*e 


. a ^ 0ve , a ^ e ? sed as cosmetie powders for 
the akm and hair; also, but less frequently 
for sachets, drawers, &c. ” 

2. Sachet powder.-®. From orris root 
2 oz. ; cassia, 1£ oz. ; cloves, 1 oz. ; yellow 
sandal wood, J oz. ; oils of lavender and ber- 
gamot, of each, 1 dr. ; otto of roses, 20 drops * 
musk and ambergris, of each, rubbed with a 
httle sugar, 6 grs. ; reduce the dry ingre- 
dients to coarse powder, mix them, and add the 

\ Pr T 0m corianders, orris root, rose leave* 
and calamus aromaticus, of each, 4 oz. • ] a I 
vender flowers, 8 oz.; rhodium wood, ldr * 
musk, 20 grs. ’ 

o. From corianders, orris, calamus aromati- 
cus, and red roses (dried), of each, 1 oz . . 
lavender flowers, 2 oz.; mace and cloves, of 
each, 1 dr. ; essential oil of almonds, 10 drops 

the'oaof dmondr b3titUting mflsk ’ 5 S rs -’ ft * 

n;^« r T- P ^ tc ? 0uH> 8 oz - lender lowers, 
(lightly dried), 3 oz. ; orris root, 2 oz. ; cloves 

1°TJ e : senc ® of bergamot, 1 dr.; essences of 
ambergris and musk, of each, £ dr. 

!?1? eare llSed 1 ’ alon £ cotton wool, to fill 
&c -i and as scent pow- 
ders for boxes, drawers, and the like. The 
^H addedto dr J ingredients, separately 
reduced to powder, and the whole is then 

ExtSe?^ fiM SieVejt ° “P«fect 

8. FAEITO VOTTB BBS AUTBES EOTOBES 

Frompondre d’ambrette,:i2 lbs. ; civette, l*oz I 
musk, 1 dr. ; reduce the last two to powder bv 
grinding them with some dry, lump sugar, then 

deve^ Sto* 08 ^ b6r T d . Pass ifc trough a 
aeye. 'Used to perfume hair powder, sachets. 

Powders, Seidlitz. Syn. Pubteees epees 
VESOENTBS APEBIEMES, L. Prep. 1. p 0 W 
sio-tartrate of soda (Eooheile salt) 2 drs. ■ bi- 
carbonate of soda, 40 grs. ; mix, and put it in 
a blue paper; tartaric acid, 35 grs., to be Dut 

<* «£>“. ‘SLST/KJfs* 

tenc acid, 3£ oz. ; white sugar, 1 lb • fall in 
W p °Z de t ; ) dry eaoh separately by a gentle 

SaS’the' ml wT ° f ^ “ 

sert-spoonfuk or more, to a tumblerful of- 

vnffu ^e above mixtures, though now uni- 
ersally sold as Seidlitz powder, do not, when. 

whieb 76 ^’ e f a -° tIj res emble the natural water, 
chlorides • ^boBates, sulphates, and 

wer, the feetitio^rfSf 

and much more agreeable wwowra * 

sameZmSt Xkase «• of the 
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Powders, So'da-water. Syn. Effervescing 
POWDERS, E. SALINE P., SODAIC P., AERATED 
SODA P. ; PULVERES EFEERVBSCENTES, L. 
Prep. 1. Prom bicarbonate of soda, 30 grs., 
in each blue paper ; tartaric acid, 25 grs. (or 
citric acid, 24 grs.), in each white paper. One 
of each is dissolved separately in about £ a 
glassful of water, and the two solutions mixed, 
and drank immediately. A cooling, wholesome 
summer beverage, hut it should not be indulged 
in to excess. 

2. (Chaly heated.) By adding 1 gr. of dried 

protosulphate of iron to each paper of acid. 
Tonic. ** 

3. (Midgele/s.) Made by adding £ gr. of 
tartarised antimony to each paper of acid. 
Refrigerant and diaphoretic. Eor the Ph. 
formulae see Epfervesoing Powders (above). 

Powders, Soup. See Curry Powder, Pease 
P., Spice, &c. 

Powders, Spruce Beer. Syn. Pulveres ef- 

FERVESCENTES CUM ABIETE, L. Prep. As 
ginger-beer powders, but substituting essence 
of spruce, 3 to 6 drops, for the powdered 
ginger. 

Powders, Tooth. Syn. Pulvis dentifeicii, 
I u The general principles which should he 
kept in view in the selection of the materials, 
and in the preparation of dentifrices, have 
been already fully noticed (see page 399), and 
need not, therefore, he repeated here. Care 
must be taken that all the dry ingredients he 
finely pulverised, and that the harder and gritty 
ones be reduced to the state of an impalpable 
powder, either by levigation or elutriation. 
The mixture of the ingredients must also he 
complete. This is the most readily effected 
by stirring them well together until they form 
an apparently homogeneous powder, and then 
passing this powder through a very fine sieve. 
Those which contain volatile substances should 
be preserved in closely corked wide-mouth 
bottles, and those which contain acidulous or 
gritty matter should not he frequently em- 
ployed. The selection of the tooth brush like- 
wise deserves attention. It should he suffi- 
ciently stiff to effect its purpose completely ; 
but, at the same time, it should be so formed 
as not to cause irritation or injury to the gums 
during its use. 

Prep. X. Cuttle-fish hone and prepared chalk, 
of each, 2 oz. ; oil of cloves, 20 drops. This 
:$ay be perfumed at will, and medicated by 
any of the substances referred 7 !© under Den- 
tifrices. 

2. To the last add of powdered Castile soap, 
2 oz . 

3. Prepared chalk, 12 oz. ; cuttle-fish 
hone, 8 oz, ; orris root, 4 oz.; dragon's blood, 
1£ oz. ; oils of cloves and cassia, of each, £ dr. 

4, Prepared chalk, X lb. ; pumice-stone, in 
impalpable powder, £ lb.; orris root, 2 oz.; 
pure rouge, £ oz. ; neroli, £ dr. 

5, Yellow cinchona hark and myrrh, of 
each, £ oz. ; recently burnt charcoal, 3 oz.; 
cloves, 1 dr. 


6. Pumice-stone, red coral, and powdered 
rhatany root, of each, 2 oz. ; orris root, £ oz. ; 
essence of vanilla, £ dr* 

7. (Aromatic tooth powder.) # Erom 
cuttle-fish bone, 4 oz. ; calamus aromaticus, 

2 oz. ; powdered Castile soap, 1 oz. ; oil of 
cloves, £ dr. 

8. (Asiatic dentifrice.) From prepared 
red coral, 8£ lbs. ; Venetian red, § lb. ; prepared 
chalk and puiniee-*tone, of each, l£ lb. ; China 
musk, 30 grs. 

9. (Cadet's.) From lump sugar 'and char- 
coal, of each, 1 oz.; Peruvian bark, £ oz.; 
cream of tartar, £ oz. ; cinnamon, £ dr. 

10. (Camphorated.) See Camphorated 
Chalk (page 317). 

11. (Charcoal dentifrice.) From char- 
coal, preferably that from the willow or the 
arekannt, either alone or combined with twice 
its weight of prepared chalk. Scent or medi- 
cinals injure it. (See 9, 19, and 26.) 

12. (Coral dentifrice.) See 16, 23, and 
25 (below). 

13. (Deschamp's alkaline dentifrice.) 
From powdered talc, 4 oz. ; bicarbonate of soda, 

1 oz. ; carmine, 6 grs. ; oil of mint, 12 or 15 
drops. 

14. (Florentine dentifrice.) From pre- 
pared shells, 4 oz. ; orris root, 1£ oz. ; bitar- 
trate of potassa, § oz.; Florentine lake, q. s. 
to colour. 

15. (Galvanic dentifrice.) From gold, 

3 leaves ; silver, 4 leaves ; triturate them with 
alum and sulphate of potassa, of each, 1£ dr. ; 
then add, of dry common salt, pellitory of Spain, 
and Peruvian bark, of each, 1 dr* ; prepared 
hartshorn, 1 oz. ; mix, and either colour it blue 
with smalts or red with lake.* A useless com- 
pound. ^ 

16. (Grosvenor’s.) From red coral, 3 lbct ; 
prepared oyster-shells, 2£ lbs. ; orris ponder, £ 
lb.; oil of rhodium, 25 drops. Rose-pink is now 
commonly substituted for the coral. 

17* (Hemet’s.) From cuttle-fish hone, 6 oz. ; 
cream of tartar, 1 oz. ; orris root, £ oz. 

18. (‘ Lancet/) Red hark and Armenian hole, 
of each, 1 oz. ; powdered cinnamon and bicar- 
bonate of soda, of each, £ oz.; oil of cinnamon, 

2 or 3 drops. * 

19. (Lardrier's.), From charcoal, in very 

fine powder, 1 oz. ; prepared chalk, 3 oz. ; 
mix. ^ : 

20. (Miahle’s rational dentifrice.) From 
sugar of milk, 3 oz,; pure tannin, 8 drs.; rckr- 
lake, 1 dr. ; oils of mint apd aniseed, of each, 7 
or 8 drops ; neroli, 4 or 5 drops. 

21. (Myrrh dentifrice.) From cuttle-fish 
hone, 6 oz. ; myrrh and onus root, of each, 2 
oz, 

*22. (Pearl dentifrice.) From heavy car- 
bonate of magnesia or precipitated chalk, 1 lb. ; 
finest smalts, 3 drs, ; essence de petit grain, 
£ dr. 

23. (Pelletier's quinine dentifrice.) From 
prepared red eoraV J oz* | myrrh* Idr, ; disul- 
j phate of quinine, la to 15 grs. 
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24. (Ph. Russ.) Cinchona bark, 4 oz.; 
orris root, 2 oz. ; catechu and myrrh, of each, 

oz. ; sal ammoniac, 1 oz. ; oil of cloves, 20 
drops. 

25. (Pottdre dentieeice — -P . Cod.) Red 

coral, red bole, and cuttle-fish bone, of each, 3 
oz, ; dragon's blood, 1£ oz. ; cinnamon, f oz. ; 
cochineal, 3 drs. ; cloves, 1 dr. ; bitartrate of 
potassa, 4i oz. ; reduce them separately to very 
fine powder before mixing *hem. This is the 
* coral, dentifrice' of the Prench. * 

26. * (Rignmi’s.) Prom charcoal, 1 oz. ; 
yellow bark, £ oz. 

27. (Rose dentieeice.) Prom precipitated 
chalk, 6 oz. ; cuttle-fish bone, 3 oz.; bicarbo- 
nate of soda, 2 oz. ; red lake, i oz. j otto of 
roses, 20 drops. 

28. (Ruspini's.) Prom cuttle-fish bone, 8 
oz. ; Roman alum and orris root, of each, 1 
oz. ; cream of tartar, 2 oz. ; oil of rhodium, 6 
or 8 drops. 

29. (Violet tooth powder.) Prom orris 
root, 3 oz. ; cuttle-fish bone and rose pink, of 
each, 5 oz. ; precipitated chalk, 12 oz. ; pure 
indigo, q. s. to give it a pale violet tinge. 

30. (Zxeter’s.) Prom finely powdered cal- 
cined hartshorn and cuttle-fish bone, of each, 
6 oz. ; calamus aromaticus, cassia, and pel- 
litory of Spain, of each, 1 oz. ; essence of 
vanilla* 1 dr. ; essence of ambergris, 10 or 12 
drops. 

Powders, Worm. Syn. Pulteres anthel- 
MINTIOI, P. VERMIEUGI, L. Prep. 1, (Bou- 
chardat.) Powdered Corsican moss and worm- 
seed, of each, 5 drs. ; calomel, 40 grs. ; rub them 
together. » 

2. (Collier.) Prom powdered jalap and 
scammony, of each, 1 dr. ; cream of tartar, 2 
drs.; Ethiop's mineral, 3 drs. 

* 3. (Guibourt.) Sulphate of iron, 1 dr. ; 
tansy? 2 drs . ; worm-seed, 3 drs. 

4. (P. God.) Corsican moss and worm-seed, 
of each, 2 oz . ; rhubarb, 1 oz. ; rubbed to a 
fine powder, and carefully mixed. 

POX. A corruption • of *4 Saxon word, ori- 
ginally allied to pustules or eruptions of any 
kind, but now restricted to varicella, variola, 
vaccinia* and, in its unqualified form, to syphilis. 
(See helmo.) 

CMck'en-pox. Syn. Water-pox ; Vabi- 
oella, L. An eruptive disease, consisting of 
smooth, semi-transparent vesicles, of ^various 
sizes, which afterwards become white and 
straw-coloured, and about) the fourth day 
break and scale off, without* leaving any per- 
manent mark behind them/ In hot weather 
the discharge sometimes become purulent, 
and at others the eruption is attended with 
considerable fever. Sometimes the vesicles 
assume a pointed form, and the fluid remaps 
dear throughout the disease; it is then fre- 
quently called the ‘swine-pox/ When the 
vasdcles are large and globular, and their con-, 
tents, at first whey-coloured, afterwards turn 
yellow, it is popularly knpwn as * hives,' 

*Phe treatment of ebi/ken-pox consists ik 
, 1 1 * 1 1 


the adoption of a light, vegetable diet, and in 
the administration of mild saline aperients 
and cooling drinks. 

The chicken-pox, except in children of a very 
bad habit of body, is an extremely mild dis- 
ease. Like the smallpox, it rarely attacks the 
same person more than once during life. 

Cow-pox. Syn. Vaccinia, Variola vac- 
cina, L. This disease was proposed as a 
substitute and a ’preventive of smallpox, by 
Dr, Jenner, in 1798, and its artificial produc- 
tion (vaccination) has rendered smallpox a 
comparatively rare disease in Britain. There 
appears rfo reason to doubt that the preten- 
sions of the advocates of vaccination have been 
fully justified by the experience of more than 
half a century; or, that this disease, when 
actively developed, evinced by the complete- 
ness and maturation of the pustules, acts as a 
prophylactic of smallpox. 

The process of vaccination is similar to 
that of inoculation for smallpox. The point 
of a lance is wetted with the matter taken 
from one of the pustules, and is then gently 
inserted under the cuticle, and the scratch 
afterwards rubbed over with the same. Hae- 
morrhage should he avoided, as the blood is 
apt to wash away the virus, or to form a cake 
which shields the living tissue from its action. 

Smallpox. Syn. Variola, L. This dis- 
ease comes on with the usual symptoms of in- 
flammatory fever. About the third day, red 
spots, resembling flea-bites, make their ap- 
pearance on the face and head, and gradually 
extend over the whole body. About the fifth 
day, small circular vesicles, depressed in the 
centre, surrounded by an areola, and contain- 
ing a colourless fluid, begin to form, when the 
feverish symptoms abate ; about the sixth day, 
the throat becomes sore ; about the eighth day, 
’the face is swollen ; and about the eleventh day, 
the pustules acquire the size of a pea, and 
cease to enlarge, the matter which they con- 
tain becomes opaque and yellow, a dark central 
spot forms on each, the swelling of the face 
subsides, and secondary symptoms of fever 
come on; the pustules become rough, break, 
and scab over, and a dark spot remains for 
some days, often followed by permanent inden- 
tations, popularly known as * pock-marks/ At 
the end of the sixteenth or eighteenth day, the 
symptoms usually disappear. In , the con- 
fluent smallpox, a severer form of the dis- 
ease, the pust^ies coalesce, the eruption isirre-' 
gular in its progress, and the inflammatory 
symptoms are more severe. 

The treatment of ordinary cases of smallpox 
resembles, for the most part, that mentioned 
above for ebicken-pox. As soon as the fe- 
brile symptoms become marked, the patient 
should not be suffered to lie in a hot bed, but 
on a mattress, in a cool and well-ventilated 
apartment, and antiseptic cooling drinks should 
be freely administered. When convulsions 
occur, or great irritability exists* small doses 
pf morphine* opium, or camphor, may be ad- 
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ministered, and obstinate vomiting arrested by 
effervescing saline draughts. When the skin 
is pale and cold, tbe pulse weak, and the erup- 
tion languidly developed, tbe warm or tepid 
bath is often serviceable. An infusion of the 
root of Sarracenia pwpurecc, an American plant, 
has been strongly recommended as a preven- 
tive and cure of smallpox, but many of our 
most eminent physicians regard it as valueless. 
Tbe application on the third day of a mask 
formed of thin muslin, covered with mercurial 
ointment, and having holes cut in it for the 
nostrils, eyes, and mouth, will effectually pre- 
vent ‘pitting/ (Dr. Stewardson.? With the 
same intention, some persons recommend the 
puncture of the pustules as soon as they are 
mature. A solution of India rubber in chloro- 
form is now often painted over the face when 
the eruption has become fully developed. The 
chloroform quickly evaporates, leaving an elastic 
film of india-rubber, which almost entirely re- 
moves the itchiness of the pustules and pre- 
vents 4 pitting/ To remove the pock-marks, 
whether recent or old, nothing appears to be 
better than warm sea-bathing, or the use of 
tepid ioduretted lotions. 

The smallpox is eminently contagious, hut 
only attacks the same person once during life. 
Formerly, a milder form of the disease was 
propagated by inoculation, a practice intro- 
duced into England from Turkey, by Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, about tbe year 1721. 
At the present day, in England, inoculation, 
as well as the exposure of a patient labouring 
under smallpox, is penal, the punishment being 
either by fine or imprisonment. See Cow-pox 
(above). 

PRECIPTTATE. Any substance which has 
separated from its solution in a solid and, 
usually, a pulverulent or flocculent form. The 
substance by which such a change is produced 
is called the ‘precipitant*; and the act or 
operation by which it is effected is called 
‘precipitation/ The old chemists gave this 
name to several compounds. Red precipitate, 
or precipitate per se, is the red oxide of mer- 
cury prepared by beat. White precipitate is 
the Ammoniated meecuby of the B. P. 

PRECIPITATION. The formation or sub- 
sidence of a precipitate. (See above.) When 
the precipitate is the chief object qf the pro- 
cess it is necessary to wash it, after it is sepa- 
rated, by filtration. This operation requires 
little™ attention when 
the substance thrown 
down is insoluble in 
water; hut when it is 
in some degree soluble 
in that liquid, great 
attention is required 
to prevent the loss 
which* might result 
from the use of too 
much water. Preci- 
pitates soluble in water, but insoluble in 
alcohol, 1 * are frequently, on the small scale. 



washed with spirit more or less concen- 
trated. 

The best precipitating vessel is a very tall 
glass jar, furnished with a lip and spout, and 
narrower at the bottom than at the mouth, so 
that the precipitate may readily collect by 
subsidence, and tbe supernatant liquor be de- 
canted off with more ease. 

PREG' NANCY. Eor the preservation of the 
health, and theeprevention of the numerous 
discomforts and dangers which so frequently 
attend this condition, nothing is so effective 
as exercise. It is this that is so favourable to 
the humble peasant, and it is its absence that 
indicts such calamities on the wealthier classes. 
Exercise, moderate and unfatiguing, when 
assisted by regular habits, and a diet nutri- 
tious, but nqt too liberal, is, indeed, capable of 
not only affording pleasure and increasing the 
comforts of existence, but is also generally suf- 
ficient to greatly lessen the severity of tbe 
sufferings, arid to ward off the not unfrequently 
fatal results which terminate this interesting 
condition, j 

The sickness of pregnancy may be greatly 
ameliorated, i,f not removed, by the occasional 
use of a saMe aperient, and by effervescing 
draughts foraged with the bicarbonate of po- 
tassa and citric acid. The oxalate of cerium is ( 
strongly recommended by Professor Simpson, ) 
of Edinburgh j as a remedy for obstinate vomit- 
ing in pregnancy.— Dose. I gr. to 2 grs. three 
times a day in pills. 

PRESCRI // BIN& (Art of). Besides a know- 
ledge of diseases and their treatment^ much of 
the success of <the physician depends on cir- 
cumstances 1 connected with the form in which 
the remedies are exhibited. In writing a pre- 
seriptipn, it 'is necessary to consider the age, 
sex, temperament, habits, and idiosyncrasy of 
the patient, as well as the conditions climate 
and season, before the selection of the leading 
medicament, and the apportioning of the dose. 
The most convenient form, of exhibiting it, 
whether it should be given alone or in some 
simple form, or combined with other ingre- 
dients, the compatibility of the latter, and 
how far these' are likely to assist, impede, or 
f modify its operation.,, mnst also receive the 
. consideration tfff <ihe practitioner. Without a 
, careful atter on to all these circumstances 
'the ipost va^ able remedies may be rendered 
‘worthless, a/ * the highest medical skill and 
the best intentions frustrated. 

A prescription generally contains several me- 
dicinal substances, which are distinguished by 
medical writers by names indicative of the 
office which each of them performs. These 
are — 1. The bU.sis, which is the principle or 
■most active ingredient; — 2. The^AOJUYAXT, 
or that which is'* intended to promote the 
action of the base 5^-3. The ogbeeotive, in- 
tended to correct, modify, or control Its action, 
or to cover its odour or. taste, as* when we add 
carminatives or diaphoretics to earthartics, or 
aromatics or liquAice t$ nauseous substances ; 
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— 4. The excipient, or that which gives the 
whole a commodious or agreeable form, and 
which, consequently, gives the prescription its 
peculiar character, as that of draught, mix- 
ture, pills, &c. To these, certain Continental 
writers add a 5th, — -The intermedium, which 
is the substance employed to unite remedies 
which are not, by themselves, miscible with 
each other, or with the excipient. Of this 
character are the yolk of egg and mucilage, 
employed in the preparation of emulsions. 

The medicinal substances, With the quan- 
tities to he taken, generally arranged as above, 
are said to form the ‘inscription/ — the di- 
rections as to their combination or dispensing, 
which usually come next, the 4 subscription/ 
and — tbe orders for the exhibition of the com- 
pound medicine, which follow these, the ‘ in- 
structions/ These distinctions are, however, 
in many cases more technical than useful. 

Iu choosing the form of a prescription, it 
should be recollected that solutions and emul- 
sions generally act with more certainty and 
rapidity than powders diffused through water ; 
and these, again, than the semi-solid and solid 
forms of medicine, represented by electuaries, 
boluses, and pills. On these matters, how- 
ever, the taste and wishes of the patient 
should not be disregarded. For this purpose, 
the taste of nauseous medicines should be dis- 
guised, as much as possible, by the judicious/ 
selection of an appropriate corrective or ex- > 
cipient. Thus, the disagreeable flavour of 
Epsom salt may be in a great measure covered 
by dissolving it in peppermint water ; that;' of 
aloes, by liquorice; that of castor oil /hud 
copaiba by -orange peel ; and that of powdered 
bark, by mixing it with milk immediately 
before taking it; whilst ^the bitterness of 
alf bitter substances is concealed b/ strong 
coffee. 

Xu order that a prescription may be well 
made, it is not necessary to unite ad the ele- 
ments above referred to. The basis and the 
excipient are the only two which are abso- 
lutely necessary, since there are many medi- 
cines which have no need of an adjuvant. 
The agreeable flavour and odour of some, and 
the mild and harmless nature M others, often 
render the intervention of a o rrigent unne- 
cessary when they are emplcVed. A single 
substance may also “be capably of answering 
two or more purposes. Xhuaf the adjuvant 
may also act as a corrigent, as when the addi- 
tion of soap to aloes, or to extract of jalap, 
lessens their griping properties, and at the 
same time promotes their action. In the 
same way neutral salts correct the colic which 
follows the use of resinous purgatives, and 
accelerate- their action/' According to G-at£ 
biusj the number of ingredients in a pre- 
scription should scarcely ever exceed three or 
four. See Dose, Medicines, Incompatible^ 
POTS, &c. - 

PRESCRIPTIONS. Reotpes or formulae for 
^preparation and exhibition of medicines 


iutended, generally, for immediate use. See 
Prescribing- (above). 

PRESERVES'. A general term, under which 
are included the various fruits and vegetables 
which are seasoned and kept in sugar or syrup, 
more especially those which are so preserved 
whole or in slices. See Candying, Jam, 
Marmalade, &c. T 

PRESS (Correcting for the). See Proofs. ‘ 

PRINCE'S METAL. One of the names for 
Dutch gold. (See page 580.) * 

PRINT'ING (Anastatic). A method of" 
zincography, patented in 1845, having for its j 
object the reproduction of drawings, engrav- 1 
ings, and letter-press, from copies however 
old. To describe briefly the preparation of a 
plate or cylinder, let us suppose a newspaper 
about to be reprinted by this means. The 
sheet is first moistened with dilute acid and 
placed between sheets of blotting paper, in 
order that the superfluous moisture may be 
absorbed. Tbe ink resists tbe acid, which 
attacks the blanks only. In all cases where 
the letter-press is of recent date, or not per- 
haps older than half a year, a few minutes suf- 
fice' for this purpose. The paper is then care- 
fully placed upon the plate with which the 
letter-press to he transferred is in immediate 
contact, and the whole passed under a press, 
on removal from which, and on carefully dis- 
engaging the paper, the letters are found in 
reverse on the plate. A preparation of gum 
is then applied to the plate by means of a 
roller, after which the letters receive an addi- 
tion of ink, which is immediately incorporated 
with that by which they are already formed. 
These operations are effected in a few minutes. 
The surface of the plate round the letters is 
next bitten in a very slight degree by dilute 
acid, and on the fresh application of the ink it 
is rejected by the zinc, and received only by 
tbe letters, which are charged with the ink by 
tbe common roller used in hand-printing. 
Each letter comes from the press as clear as 
if it had been imprinted by type metal; and 
the copies are fac-similes, which cannot easily 
be distinguished from the original sheet. 

When pen-and-ink drawings are to be repro- 
duced, they are made on any paper free from 
hairs or filaments, and well-sized. The ink 
used is a preparation made for the purpose, 
closely resembling lithographic ink, and »may 
be mixed to degree of thickness in pure 
distilled water. It should be used fresh, and 
slightly warm when a fine effect is to be given. 
In making or copying a design a pencil may 
be used ; but the marks must be left on the 
paper, and by no means rubbed with India 
rubber or bread. It is necessary to add, that 
the paper should be kept quite clean and free 
from friction, and should not be touched by 
the fingers, inasmuch as it will retain rratrlrg 
of very slight touches. 

Before closing this notice of anastatic print- 
ing, it may be proper to remarkythntefche great 
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have not been fulfilled by its extensive adop- 
tion in trade. 

PRINTING INK. Prep.— a. The varnish. 
Linseed or nut oil, 10 or 20 galls., is set over 
the fire in an iron pot capable of containing 
fully as much more ; when it boils, it is kept 
stirred with an iron ladle, and, if it does not 
tape fire of itself soon after the smoke begins 
to rise, it is kindled by means of a piece of 
burning paper, stuck in the cleft end of a long 
stick ; the pot is shortly afterwards removed 
ifrom the fire, and the oil is suffered to burn 
^ for about half an hour, or until a sample of 
f the varnish cooled upon a pallet ’knife may 
be drawn into strings of about f inch long, 
between the fingers ; the flame is now extin- 
guished by the application of a* closely fitting 
tin cover, and, as soon as the froth of the ebul- 
lition has subsided, black resin is added, in the 
proportion of J lb. to 1 lb. for every quart of 
oil thus treated ; the mixture is next stirred 
until the resin is dissolved, when dry brown 
soap, cut into slices, If lb., is further added 
(cautiously), and the ingredients are again 
stirred with the spatula until the whole is 
united, the pot being once more placed over 
the fire to promote the combination ; when 
this is effected, the varnish is removed from 
the heat, and, after a good stirring, is covered 
over and set aside. 

b. The ink. Indigo and Prussian blue, of 
each, in fine powder, %\ oz. ; mineral lamp- 
black (finest), 4 lbs.; vegetable lampblack, 3£ 
lbs. ; stir them gradually info the warm var- 
nish (#), and submit the mixture to careful 
grinding, either in a mill or by means of a 
slab and muller. On the large scale, steam 
power is now generally employed for this pur- 
pose, 

* An extemporaneous superfine black ink may 
be made by the following formula: — Take of 
balsam of copaiba (pure), 9 oz.; lampblack, 
3 oz. ; indigo and Prussian blue, of each, \ oz. ; 
Indian red, f oz. ; yellow soap (dry), 3 oz. ; 
grind the mixture to au impalpable smooth- 
ness by means of a stone and muller. Canada 
balsam may be substituted for balsam of 
copaiba where the smell of the latter is objec- 
tionable, but the ink then dries very quickly. 

CoiiOTTEBD FEINTING- INKS are made in a 
similar way from the following pigments: — 
Carmine, lakes, vermilion, chrome yellow, red 
lead, orange red, Indian red, Venetian red, for 
red,"' orange chrome, chroma yellow, burnt 
terra di sienna, gall-stonA Roman ochre, yel- 
low ochre, for orange and yellow ; verdigris, 
Scbeele’s green, Schweinfurt green, blues 
and yellows mixed, for greens ; indigo, Prus- 
sian blue, Antwerp b., cobalt b., charcoal b., 
for blue; lustre, bronze powders, &c., for 
metallic colours; and umbia, sepia, &c., for 
brown. 

Ohs. It is necessary to prepare two kinds 
of varnisb, varying in consistence, from more 
or less boiling, to be occasionally mixed to- 
gether as circumstances may require; that 


which answers well in hot weather being too 
thick in cold, and vice versa. Large charac- 
ters also require a thinner ink than small 
ones. Old linseed oil is preferable to new. 
Yellow resin soap is preferred for black and 
dark-coloured inks, and white curd soap for 
light ones. 

A good varnish may he drawn into threads 
like glue, and is very thick and tenacious. 
The oil loses frOm^ 10$ to 14$ by the boiling. 
Mr. Savage obtained the large medal of the 
Society of Arts for his black ink made as 
above. 

PRINTS (Ackerman’s liquor for). Prep. 
Take of the finest pale glue and white curd 
soap, of each, 4 oz. ; boiling water, 3 pints ; 
dissolve, then add of powdered alum, 2 oz. 
Used to size prints and pictures before colour- 
ing them. 

PROOF. See Acetimetry, Aicoholome- 

TEY, &C. 

PROOFS^Correct'ing). The specimen on the 
next page, with the notes, will, if carefully 
perused, put the reader into possession of all 
the secrets of this useful art. 

PROPYL'IC ALCOHOL. C 3 H 7 0, Syn. HY- 
DRATED OXIDE OF PROPYX, TrITYL AXCOHOL, 

A liquid boiling at 204*8 6 Fahr., obtained by 
repeatedly rectifying the first products of the 
distillation of the fusel-oil of marc-brandy. It 
stands to ethylic alcohol (ordinary alcohol) in 
the same relation in which the latter stands to 
methylic alcohol (pyroxylic spirit), 

PRO'TEIN. The name given by Mulder to 
a substance which he regarded as the original 
matter from which animal albumen, casein, 
and fibrin, were derived; but which is now 
considered as a product of the decomposition 
of those important principles by moderately 
strong caustic alkali. * 

Prep. (Liebig.) Albumen, casein, o? fibrin 
is dissolved in moderately strong potassa, the 
solution heated for some time to 120° Fair., 
and acetic acid added ; a gelatinous precipitate 
subsides, which, after being washed and dried, 
is protein. 

Ohs. The names binoxide and teroxide of 
protein have been given by Mulder to pro- 
ducts of the long- continued action of boiling 
water upon fibrin j.n contact with the air. 

PRO'TILE. A soluble, straw-yellow sub* 
stance, formed, along with other products, by 
the action of strong solution of potassa on 
albumen, fibrin, or casein. See Erytheo- 
protide. 

PR0T0-. See Nomenclature, 
PROVISIONS (Preservation oft. See Pit- 

TBEFACTION. ' * ■ 

PRUNES. [Fr.] The fruit of cultivated 
varieties of Prams domestic a (Liqn.), The 
dried fruit (Fbbnch prunes or pltosj pro- 
nto— B. P., Ph. L., pruna — Pbu E. &J|.) is 
cooling and gently laxative, and, as*such, is 
usful in habitual costiveness and fevers. 

Pulp of Prunes. ffnBPARRU prunes ; 

PUXPA FEUNORUm fe&hfUK PR3EPARATTO 
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[Proof. 

1 As the vine, which has long 

2 $9 twined its graceful foliage 
about the oak^ and been 
lifted by it into sunshine, will, 

a 

when the hardy plant is riffc^ 
ed by the thunder^;bolt, 
cling rounde it with its 
caressing tendrils, and bind 


4 Hj 

5 

« & 

7 ficm 

8 fa 


^tT 


shattered boughs 


U P> 


9 fa so is it^ordered l beautifullyj 

10 ^ providence, that woman 
B m/ w k 0 j s the mere depend/^tt 

13 and ornament of man in fee 

14 happier hours, should ^ his 

is stay and s olace?^ 

(When smitten by 
t$ *f sudden calamity^ winding 
B J hersel f S into the rugged 
18 - yJ recesses of his Batflre, ten- 
derly supporting the droop- 
19 /fefc big feea*t-, and binding up 
the broken heart. [It also 


20 


21 is/interesting tcynotiee how 

23 some minds* seem almost to 

S3 create themselves , springing 

24 ~ up un^r, and working their 
^solitary, (but irresistible war, A 

through/ a thousand obsta- 
37 Of" cles jf j Nature seems, %c. 

IRVING. 



[The same corrected .] 

As the vine, which has long twined its grace- 
ful foliage about the oak, and been lifted by it 
into sunshine, will, when the hardy plant is 
rifted by the thunderbolt, cling round it with its 
caressing tendrils, and bmd up its shattered 
houghs, so is it beautifully ordered by Providence, 
that WOMAN, who is the mere dependant and 
ornament of man m his happier hours, should 
be Ms stay and solace when smitten by sudden 
calamity; winding herself into the rugged re- 
cesses of Ms nature, tenderly supporting the 
drooling head, and binding up the broken heart. 

It also is interesting to notice how some minds 
seem almost to create themselves, springing 
■ up under every disadvantage, and working their 
u solitary, hut irresistible way,” through a thou- 
sand obstacles. Nature seems, &c. 

IRVING. 


Explanation of the marks: 

1. When a letter or word is to be in italics. 

% When a letter is turned upside down. 

3. The substitution of a comma for another 
point or letter. 

4. The insertion of a hyphen; also marked (-). 

5. When letters should be close together. 

6. When a letter or word is to be omitted. 

7. When a word is to be changed to roman. 

8. 9. Two methods of marking a transposition: 
when there are several words to be transposed, 
and they are much intermixed, it is a common 
plan to number them, and to put the usual mark 
m the margin. 

10. Substitution of a capital for a small letter. 

11. When a word is to be changed from small 
letters to capitals. 

12. The transposition of letters in a word. 

13. The substitution of one word for another. 

14. When a word or letter is to be inserted. 

15. When a paragraph occurs improperly. 

16. The insertion of a semicolon. 

17. When a space or quadrat stands up, and is 
seen along with the type. 

18. When letters of a wrong fount are used. 

19. When words crossed off are to remain, 

20. T^e mark for a paragraph, when Its com- 
menceme#; has been neglected. Sometimes the 
S1 J£> or J> °r tbeword < break* is used instead 
of the syllables ‘New Par. 9 

21. For the insertion of a space when omitted 
or insufficient. 

22. To change capitals to small letters. . 

23. To change small letters to small capitals. 

24. When lines or words are not straight. 

25. 26 The insertion of inverted commas. The 
apostrophe is similarly marked. 

. The insertion of a period when omitted, or 
m place of another point or letter. 


29. The method of making an OmisMoif “or 
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(Ph. L.), L. Prep. The imported dried fruit 
is boiled gently for four hours with water, q. s. 
to cover them, and then pressed, first through 
a fine cane sieve, and afterwards through a 
fine hair sieve ; the pulp is, lastly, evaporated 
by the heat of a water bath to the consistence 
of a confection. A better plan is to use as 
little water as possible, by which the necessity 
of subsequent evaporation is avoided. Used 
in the preparation of confection of senna. 

PRUNING varies according to the kind of 
plant or tree operated on, and the particular 
object in view, and its skilful performance 
must, therefore, greatly depend on She expe- 
rience and knowledge of the gardener. “ In 
the operation of pruning, the shoots are cut 
off close to the buds, or at a distance not 
greater than the diameter of the branch to he 
cut off ; because without the near proximity 
of a bud, the wounds will not heal over. In 
shoots which produce their buds alternately 
the cut is made at the back of the bud, slop- 
ing from it, so that it may be readily covered 
by the bark in the same or in the following 
year ; but in the case of branches where the 
buds are produced opposite each’ other, either 
one bud must be sacrificed or the branch must 
be cut off at right angles to its line of direc- 
tion, which is most conveniently done with 
the pruning shears.’* (Loudon.) 

PRUSSIAN AL'KALI. Ferro cyanide of 
potassium. 

PRUSSIAN BLUE. Syn. Berlin bltje, 
Paris b., Ferrocyanide or iron, Prussiate 
or iftQN, Cyanuret or I. This is the well- 
known blue pigment of the shops. 

Prep. 1. The crude but clear solution of 
ferrocyanide of potassium (blood lye) is 
precipitated by a mixed solution of alum, 2 
parts, and green sulphate of iron, 1 part ; the 
dingy greenish precipitate that falls gradually 
becomes blue by absorption of atmospheric 
oxygen, which is promoted by exposure and 
agitation of the liquor; as soon as it has ac- 
quired its full colour, the sediment is re- 
peatedly washed with water, and is then 
drained, and dried, at first in a stove, but 
afterwards on chalk stones. Product large, 
but inferior in quality. 

2. Repeatedly digest and wash the preci- 
pitate obtained by the above process, in very 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and then in pure 
water; drain and dry it, as before* Superior. 

3. (Paris blue.) — a. Neutralise the solution 
of ferrocyanide of potassium (blood lye) with 
dilute sulphuric acid, precipitate the liquid 
with a solution of any persalt or sesquisalt of 
iron (as the persulphate, nitrate, sesquichloride, 
or peraoetate) ; well wash the precipitate with 
water, and dry it; as before. A very rich and 
intense colour. 

b. (Hochstatter.) Crystallised ferrocyanide 
of potassium and green sulphate of iron, of each, 
6 parts, are each separately dissolved in water, 
15 parts ; after the admixture of the solutions, 
and frequent agitation, oil of vitriol, X part, 


and fuming hydrochloric acid, 24 parts, are 
stirred in ; after some hours have elapsed, a 
strained solution of chloride of lime, 1 part, 
dissolved in water, 80 parts, is gradually added, 
the addition being stopped as soon as an effer- 
vescence from the escape of chlorine is per- 
ceived ; the whole is now left for 5 or 6 hours, 
when the precipitate is thoroughly washed 
in pure soft water, drained, and dried. Or, 
instead of the ahov$, the precipitate is at once 
washed in dilute nitric acid, until its colour 
ceases to be improved by the process. The 
product is of the finest quality. 

Prop. Insoluble in water and in dilute 
acids, except the oxalic, in solutions of which 
it dissolves freely, when pure ; oil of vitriol 
dissolves it to a white pasty mass, which is 
again precipitated of the usual blue colour by 
water ; alkalies instantly decompose it, and so 
do red oxide of mercury and some other oxides 
when boiled with it ,* it burns in the air like 
tinder, leaving an ash of oxide of iron. It is 
not poisonous. 

Pur., Sfc. The quality of Prussian blue 
may be estimated by the richness of its colour, 
and by the quantity of potassa or soda required 
to destroy this. If it effervesces with acids, 
it contains chalk ; and if it forms a paste with 
boiling water, it is adulterated with starch. 
It is pure if , <e after being boiled with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, ammonia throws down 
nothing from the filtered liquid/* (Ph. L. 
1836.) It is distinguished from indigo by 
exhibiting a coppery tint when broken, bun 
which is removed by rubbing with the nail. 

Concluding remarks. The commercial Prus- 
sian blue is not pure ferrocyanide of iron, 
hut a mixture of this salt with varying pro- 
portions pf the ferricyanide of iron and potas- 
sium, which also has a fine deep blue colouif. 
The object in employing alum is to preveht or 
lessen the precipitation of oxide of iron by the 
free alkali in the blood lye, but a portion of 
alumina is in consequence thrown down with 
the blue, and tends to render it paler add 
increase the product. The quantity^ of alum 
employed may be varied according to the 
shades of the intended blue. Samples con- 
taining this contamination must not be em- 
ployed medicinally. (See page 240.) 

Prussian Blue, Soluble. Prep. 1. (Basic 
Prussian blue.) By adding a solution of 
protosulphate of iron to a solution of ferro- 
cyanide of potassium ; a bluish- white precipi- 
tate, turning dark blue by free exposure, is 
formed, which, after it has acquired this 
colour, is washed until it begins to dissolve in 
the water, and colour it blue; it is then either 
collected and dried, or is at once dissolved in 
pure water. This variety is not precipitated, 
from its solution by alcohol. 

2. (Ferrocyanide or rotassium and 
iron.) By precipitating a solution of a ses- 
quisalt or persalt of iron (as the persulphate, 
pernitrate, peraCetaie, or sesquichloride) with 
a stronger solution of ferrocyanide of potassium. 
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so that the latter may he in considerable excess. 
A blue precipitate is formed, which is treated 
as before. This variety is precipitated by al- 
cohol. Both are freely soluble in pure water, 
hut not in water which has the slightest saline 
contamination. Hence it is that lengthened 
exposure to the atmosphere, and the use of the 
common steel pen, causes the gradual precipi- 
tation of this substance from its solution when 
used as ink. See Writing Fluids. 

*PRU"SSIC ACID. See Hydrocyanic Acid. 

PSEUODO-MORTHIA, A substance of little 
importance, occasionally found in opium. It 
differs from morphine chiefly in not decom- 
posing iodic acid. It is said to contain ni- 
trogen. 

PTIS'AN. Syn. Ptisana, L. A decoction 
made of pearl barley, liquorice, raisins, and 
other like vegetable matters, either alone or 
so slightly medicated as to be taken as a com- 
_ mon drink in fevers, catarrhs, &c. Those re- 
* tamed in English pharmacy have been already 
noticed. The French physicians often employ 
this form of medicine. The ‘tisanes' of the 
P, Cod. are numerous. See Decoction, In- 
fusion* Julep, Tisane, &e, 

PTy' ALrt r. A peculiar animal matter, analo- 
gous to diastasse, obtained from the saliva. 
It is soluble in water, but insoluble in al- 
cohol. 

PIJCHA PAT. Syn. Patchouli. Pucha 
pit is the dried foliaceous tops of JPogostemon 
FatckouU, an Indian species of Labiates. It is 
much used in perfumery, particularly for 
making sachets ; hut its odour, although very 
durable, is not so agreeable as that of many 
other substances, unless it is combined with 
, lavender, bergamot, ambergris, musk, or some 
other like perfume. T 

" PUB'DING-S. The instructions given under 
CakiS, Pies, &c., will he found, with some 
slight modifications, also to apply to puddings, 
and, therefore, need not be repeated here. 
Soyer tell us that every sort of pudding, if 
stfeet or savory, is preferably dressed in a 
basin, Instead of in a cloth. If boiled in a 
basin, the paste receives all the nutriment of 
the materials, which; if boiled in a cloth, are 
dissolved out by the* water, when by neglect 
it ceases boiling. To cause them to turn well 
out, the inside of the basin should be thoroughly 
* larded ' or rubbed with butter. 

In the preparation of meat puddings the 
“ first and most important point is never to 
use any meat that tainted; for in pudding, 
above all other dishes, it is least possible to 
disguise it by the confined progress which the 
ingredients undergo*. The gradual heating of 
the meat, which alone would accelerate de- 
composition, will cause the smallest piece cof 
tainted meat to contaminate all the rest Be 
particular, also, that the suet and fat are not 
rancid, ever remembering the grand prin- 
ciple that Everything which gratifies the palate 
nourishes.” 

> jmdding-cloth* h<a?ever coarse, ought 


never to he washed with soap; it should be 
simply dried as quickly as possible, and kept 
dry and free from dust, and in a drawer or cup- 
board free from smell.” (Soyer.) 

PUD'DLim See Iron. 

PULMQNI'TIS. Inflammation of the lungs. 

PULP. Syn. Pudpa, L. The softer parts 
of plants, more particularly of fruits, separated 
from the fibrous and harder portions. 

“ Pulpy fruits, if they be unripe, or ripe and 
dried, are to be placed in a damp situation 
until they become soft; then the pulp is to be 
pressed out through a hair sieve ; afterwards, 
it is to be r boiled with a gentle heat, frequently 
stirring; and, finally, the (excess of) water is 
to be evaporated in a water bath, until the 
pulp acquire proper consistence. 

“ Press the pulpy fruits which are ripe and 
fresh through a hair sieve, without boiling 
them.” (Ph. L. 1836.) 

PULVERISA'TION. The reduction of any 
substance to dust or powder. 

On the small scale, pulverisation is usually 
performed .by means of a pestle and mortar; 
on the large-scale, by stamping, grinding or 
cutting the substance in a mill. A few soft 
substances, as carbonate of magnesia, carbonate 
of lead, &c„ may be pulverised by simply rub- 
bing them through a fine sieve, placed over a 
sheet of paper; whilst many hard, gritty sub- 
stances can only be reduced to fine powder by 
porphyrisation or levigation. Elutriation, or 
‘washing over/ is adopted for several sub- 
stances, as chalk, antimony, &c., which are re- 
quired to be reduced to fine powder on the 
large scale. For, some articles which are very 
tough, fibrous, or resisting, a rasp or file is 
employed. Whichever of these methods is 
adopted, the body to be powdered must be very 
dry, and where spontaneous drying is insuffi- 
cient, artifieal desiccation in a stove or oven, 
gently heated, is employed. To facilitate this, 
the substance should be first cut into pieces or 
crushed small. On the other hand, a few sub- 
stances, as rice, sago, nnx vomica, and St. 
Ignatius's bean, are often soaked in water, or 
steamed, before being further operated on. 
Whenever a substance cannot be dried com- 
pletely, without an alteration of its properties, 
an intermedium is had recourse to, by which the 
moisture may be absorbed, or its state of aggre- 
gation modified. Thus, sugar is employed in 
pulverising rivet, musk, nutmeg, and vanilla. 
When camphor is to be pulverised, the addition 
of a very small quantify of alcohol renders the 
operation easy. In other oases, the interme- 
dium is of so hard a nature as to assist in break- 
ing down the substance to he powdered^ thus, 
gold leaf is reduced to powder by rubbing it 
with sulphate of potassa, and afterwards re- 
moving this last by means of water. 1 Fusible 
metals, as zinc and tin, are powdered by pour- 
ing them into a mortar, and srimng them 
rapidly whilst cooling ; or; by brisker agitating 
them, in the melted , state/ k* i wooden fcw£ 
covered with chalk or whiting^ ^Phosphorus is 
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powdered by melting it in urine or lime water, 
and then shaking the bottle until its contents 
have become quite cold. Glass, quartz, and 
silicated stones, require to be heated red hot, 
and in this state to be thrown into cold water, 
by which they become sufficiently friable to 
admit of pulverisation. Many salts which are 
reduced to fine powder with very great diffi- 
culty, and do not dissolve in spirit of wine, 
are easily obtained in a pulverulent form, by 
agitating their concentrated aqueous solution 
with a considerable quantity of rectified spirit ; 
the disengaged fine crystallised powder may 
then be dried, and further divided by tritura- 
tion. Potassio-tartrate of antimony may be 
advantageously thus treated. A large number 
of salts, including nitre, sal ammoniac, and 
carbonate of potash, may also be reduced to 
powder by keeping their solutions in a state of 
constant and violent agitation during their 
rapid evaporation. 

The following rules should be observed in 
the preparation of powders •* — 

1. If possible, perfectly dry articles should 
alone be operated on, and only in dry weather. 

2. The nature of the mortar, and the mode 
of operating, should be adapted to the nature 
of the substance. Thus, woods and barks 
should be pulverised in an iron mortar ; sugar, 
alum, and nitre, in one of marble or Wedg- 
wood- ware 5 and corrosive sublimate, only in 
one of glass. 

3. The mortar should be provided with a 
cover, to prevent loss and annoyance to the 
operator. If much powder escapes, or if it is 
dangerous or disagreeable when breathed, or if 
the substance is rare or costly, the mortar 
should be covered with a skin of leather, to 
which the pestle is attached, so that the latter 
may be freely moved without causing the 
slightest opening for the escape of the dust 
occasioned by the process. When aloes or 
gamboge is powdered, a few drops of olive oil 
are commonly added, with the same intention. 

4. The pulverised portions should be sepa- 
rated from time to time, by aid of a sieve, the 
coarser particles being returned to the mortar 
to be again beaten and triturated ; and this 
alternate pulverisation and sifting is to be re- 
peated until the process is complete. 

PUMICE STOKE. Syn. Puhex, Lapis 
pumiceus, L. eumicis, L. Eound in the 
neighbourhood of volcanoes. ^ Used, in the 
solid form, to polish wood, paint, &c.; also, 
when pulverised, as a polishing powder for 
glass, bone, ivory, marble, metals, &c. 

PUKCH. An acidulous, intoxicating beve- 
rage, composed of water sweetened with sugar, 
with a mixture of lemon juice and spirit, to 
which some aromatic, a® nntmeg, mace, or cin- 
namon, is occasionally added. Wine is some- 
times substituted for spirit. It is much less 
drunk than formerly. Bum punch is the most 
popular amongst sailors, who are now the prin- 
cipal consumers of this beverage. 


Prep. 1. Juice of 3 or 4 lemons; yellow 
peel of 1 lemon ; lump sugar, £ lb. ; boiling 
water, 3£ pints ; infuse § an hour, strain, and 
add, of bitter ale, \ pint ; rum and brandy, of 
each, £ to 1 pint (or rum alone, 1£ to 2 pints). 
More hot water and sugar may be added if the 
punch is desired either weaker or sweeter. 

2. (CoiiD punch.) Erom arrack, port wine, 
and water, of each, 1 pint ; juice of 4 lemons; 
white sugar, 1 lb.!> 

3. (Gin punch.) Erom the yellow peel of 
■§ a lemon; juice of 1 lemon; strongest gin, 
| pint ; water, If pint ; sherry, 1 glassful. 

4. (Iced punch.) Erom champagne or 
Bhenish wine, 1 quart ; arrack, 1 pint ; juice 
of 6 lemons ; yellow peel of 3 lemons ; white 
sugar, 1 lb, ; soda water, 1 or 2 bottles ; to be 
iced as cream. 

5. (Milk punch; Yeedeb.) Steep the 
yellow rinds of 18 lemons and 6 oranges, for 

2 days, in rum or brandy, 2 quarts ; then add, 

3 quarts more of either spirit ; hot water, 3 
quarts; lemon juice, 1 quart; loaf sugar, 4 
lbs. ; 2 nutmegs, grated ; and boiling milk, 
2 quarts ; mix well, and in 2 hours strain the 
liquor through a jelly-bag. 

6. (Noeeolk punch.) Take of French 
brandy, 20 quarts ; yellow peels of 18 oranges 
and 30 lemons ; infuse for 12 hours ; add, of 
cold water, 30 quarts; lump sugar, 20 lbs.; 
and the juice of the orauges and lemons ; mix 
well, strain through a hair sieve, add of new 
milk, 2 quarts, and pi 6 weeks bottle it. Keeps 
well. 


I . (Oeangke punch.) As Ko. 1, using 
oranges, and adding some orange wine, if at 
hand. A little curaqoa, noyau, or maresehino, 
improves it. 

8. (Raspbebey punch.) As the last, but 
using raspberry juice, or raspberry vinegar, for 
the oranges or lemons. 

9. (Regent’s punch.) Erom strong hot 
green tea, lemon juice, and capillaire, of each, 
1£ pint ; rum, brandy, arrack, and cura^oa, of 
each, lpint; champagne, 1 bottle; mix, and 
slice a pineapple into it. 

10. (Tea punch.) From strong hot tea, 
I quart ; arrack, £ bottle; white sugar, 6 oz. ; 
juice of 8 lemons ; and*the yellow rinds of 4 
lemons ; mixed together. 

II. (Wine punch.) From white sugar, 1 
lb.; yellow pfeel of 3 lemons; juice of 9 lemons; 
arrack, 1 pint ; port or sherry (hoi), 1 gal. ; 
cinnamon, £ oz. ; nutmeg, 1 dr, ; mix. 

12. (Yankee punch*) Macerate sliced 
pineapple, 3 oz. ; vanilla, 6 grs. ; and amber- 
gris (rubbed with a little sugar), 1 gr„ in the 
strongest pale brandy, 1 pint, for a few hours, 
with frequent agitation ; then strain with ex- 
pression; add, of lemon juice, 1 piift; lemon 
syrup, and either claret or port wine, of each, 
1 bottle ; with sugar, £ lb., dissolvedinboilihg 
water, 1£ pint. See Shetjb. 

PTJEG'ATIYES. Syn. Dejectoela, Pub- 
G- anti a, PuBGATriV, L. .These have been 
divided into fiveordirs or classes, according to 


* 
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then: particular actions. The following are the 
principal of each class: — 

1. (Laxatives, lenitives, or mild oathar- 
TICS.) Manna, cassia pulp, tamarinds, prunes, 
honey, phosphate of soda 5 castor, almond, and 
olive oils ; ripe fruit. 

2. (Saline or cooling- laxatives.) Epsom 
salt, Glauber’s salt, phosphate of soda (tasteless 
salt), seidlitz powders, &c. 

3. (Active cathartics, Occasionally acrid, 
frequently tonic and stomachic.) Rhubarb, 
senna, aloes, &c. 

4 i. (Drastic otviolent cathartics.) Jalap, 
scammony, gamboge, croton oil, eolocynth, 
elaterium, &c. 

5 . (Mercurial purgatives.) Calomel, blue- 
pill, quicksilver with chalk, &c. 

In prescribing purgatives, regard should be 
had to the particular portion of the alimentary 
canal on which we desire more immediately 
to act, as well as to the manner in which the 
medicine effects its purpose. Thus, Epsom 
salt, sulphate of potassa, and rhubarb, act 
chiefly on the duodenum ; aloes, on the rectum ; 
blue pill, calomel, and jalap, on the larger in- 
testines generally; and tartrate and bitartrate 
of potassa, and sulphur, on the whole length of 
the intestinal canal. Again, others are stimu- 
lant, as aloes, croton oil, jalap, scammony, &c.; 
others are refrigerant, as most of the saline 
aperients ; magnesia and its carbonate are both 
aperient and antacid; whilst another class, 
including rhubarb, damask roses, Ac., are 
astringent. Eurther, some produce only serous 
or watery dejections, without greatly in creasing 
the peristaltic action of the bowels ; whilst a 
few occasion a copious ‘discharge of the 
fseces in an apparently natural form. See 
Draught, Mixture, Pills, Prescribing, 
d&C. 

PURL, JPrep. To ale or beer, £ pint, gently 
warmed, add of bitters, 1 wine-glassful, or 
q. S. Some add a little spirit. A favourite 
beverage with hard drinkers early in the 
morning. 

TURTLE. A rich compound colour, pro- 
duced by the admixture of pure blue and pure 
red. This colour has always been the distin- 
guishing badge of royalty and distinction. The 
celebrated Tyrian purple was produced from a 
shell-fish called murex. 

Purple, An'iline. Syn. Perkin's turtle. 
Mauve, This valuable dye-stuff is prepared 
under W. H, Perkin’s patent, by mixing solu- 
tions of sulphate of 5 aniline and bichromate of 
potassa in equivalent proportions, and, after 
some hours, washing the black precipitate with 
water, drying it, digesting it repeatedly in 
coal-tar naphtha, and, finally, dissolving it in 
boiling alcohol. It may be further purified by 
evaporating the alcoholic solution to dryness, 
dissolving the residue in a large quantity of 
boiling water, reprecipitating by caustic soda, 
washing with water, dissolving in alcohol, 
filtering, and evaporating to dryness. Thus 
purified, mauve forms 1 brittle substance, 


having a bronze-coloured surface. It imparts 
a deep purple colour to cold water, though 
dissolving sparingly in that liquid; it is 
more soluble in hot water, and very soluble in 
alcohol. See Purple Dye (Mow), and Tar 
Colours. 

Purple of Cassius. Syn. Purple precipi- 
tate of Cassius, Gold purple, Gold pre- 
pared with tin ; Aurum: stanno paratum, 
Purpura mineralis Cassii, L. JPrep, 1. 
Crystallised protochloride of tin, 1 part ; crys- 
tallised perchloride of tin, 2 parts; dissolve 
each separately, mix the solutions, and add of 
crystallised terchloride of gold (in solution), 
1 part; carefully wash, and dry the precipitate. 
Very fine. 

2 . (Prick.) Dissolve pure grain tin in cold 
dilute aqua regia, until the fluid becomes faintly 
opalescent, then take the metal out and weigh 
it; nest, dilute the solution largely with 
water, and add, simultaneously, a dilute 
solution of gold and dilute sulphuric acid in 
such proportion that the tin in the one shall 
be to the gold in the other in the ratio of 10 
to 36 . 

3. (P. Cod.) Terchloride of gold, 1 part, is 
dissolved in distilled water, 200 parts ; another 
solution is made by dissolving, in the cold, 
pure tin, I part, in a mixture of nitric acid, 
1 part, and hydrochloric acid, 2 parts; this 
last solution is diluted with distilled water, 
100 parts, and is then added to the solution of 
terchloride of gold until precipitation ceases 
to take place; the powder is, lastly, washed 

| by decantation, and dried by a very gentle 
heat. . 

4 Silver, 150 parts ; gold, 20 parts ; pure 
grain tin, 35 parts ; fuse them together under 
charcoal and borax, cool, laminate, and dissolve 
out the silver with nitric acid. 

Ohs. Purple of Cassius is generally supposed 
to be a combination of oxide of gold and ses- 
quioxide of tin, in which thedatter acts as an 
acid. Heat resolves it into a mixture of 
metallic gold and binoxide of tin. It is used 
as a purple in porcelain painting, and to com- 
municate a ruby red colour to glass, when 
melted in open vessels. 

PURPLE DYE. The purples now in vogue 
are the numerous shades of ‘mauve’ and 
‘magenta’ obtained by the ‘aniline colours.’ 
(See above, also Red.) Eor silk and woollen 
goods, no mordant is required. The proper 
proportion of the clear alcoholic solution is 
mixed with water slightly warm, any scum that 
may form is cleared off, and the goods are 
entered and worked until the required shade 
is obtained ; a small quantify of acetic or tar- 
taric acid is recommended to be added in some 
cases. Eor dyeing on cotton with tbe aniline 
colours, the cloth or yarn is steeped in sumac 
or tannic acid, dyed in the colour® and then 
fixed by tin; or it may be steepfd in sumac 
and mordanted with tin, and then dyed. Pur- 
ples were formerly, and are still occasionally, 
produced, by first dyeing $ bine in the * indigo 
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vat/ and then dyeing a cochineal or lac scarlet 
upon the top. See Violet Dye. 

PURTURATE OP AMG"NIA. See Mu- 

BEXIDE. 

PURPU'RIC ACID. See Mtteexan. 

PUR'PURIN. C 9 H 6 0 3 . Syn. Maddee pub- 
ple. The name given by Robiquet and Colin 
to a beautiful colouring principle obtained 
from madder. 

JPreg. Coarsely powdered madder is allowed 
to ferment with water, after which it is boiled 
in a strong solution of alum ; the decoction is 
next mixed with sulphuric acid, and the re- 
sulting red precipitate is purified by one or 
more crystallisations from alcohol. 

Prop., Sfc* Crystalline red needles, insoluble 
in cold water, but soluble in hot water, and in 
alcohol, ether, and solutions of alum and the 
alkalies. It differs from alizarin or madder red 
in containing 2 atoms less of carbon. 

PUR/REE. Syn. Indian yellow. A yellow 
substance, of doubtful origin, imported from 
China and India, and now extensively used in 
both oil and water-colour painting. According 
to the researches of Stenhouse and Erdmann, 
it consists of purreic acid, a strongly tinc- 
torial vegetable substance, united to mag- 
nesia. 

PURREIC ACID. Syn. Euxanthic acid. 
This substance is obtained from purree. It 
crystallises in nearly colourless needles, which 
are only sparingly soluble in cold water, and 
forms rich yellow-coloured compounds with 
the alkalies and earths. Heat converts it into 
a neutral, crystallisable substance, called pur- 
renone. 

PUS. The cream-like, white or yellowish 
liquid secreted by wounded surfaces, abscesses, 
sores, &c. 

PUTREFACTION. Syn. Putbepactio, *L. 
The spontaneous decomposition of animal and 
nitrogenised vegetable substances, under the 
joint influence of warmth, air, and moisture. 
The solid and fluid matters are resolved into 
gaseous compounds and vapours, which escape, 
and into earthy matters, which remain. The 
most striking characteristic of this species of 
decomposition is the ammoniacal or fetid ex- 
halations that constantly accompany it. 

The nature of putrefaction, and the conditions 
"essential to its occurrence, have been briefly 
alluded to under Feem:entation,/]o which we 
must refer the reader. It may^ere, however, 
be useful to reiterate that this change can only 
be prevented by the abstraction or exclusion 
of the conditions essential to its occurrence. 
This may he effected by — reduction of tempe- 
rature, — exclusion of atmospheric air, or — the 
abstraction of moisture. The antiseptic pro*- 
cesses in common use are effective, in precisely 
the same degree as these preventive means are 
carried odt. Frozen meat may be preserved 
for an unlimited period, while the same sub- 
stance will scarcely keep for more than a few 
days at the ordinary heat of summer. Animal 
Substances will also remain uninjured for a 


long period if kept in vessels from which the 
air is entirely excluded, as in the process now 
so extensively adopted for the preservation of 
fresh meat for the use of our army and marine. 
The third condition is fulfilled when nitro- 
genised matter is preserved in alcohol, brine, 
or any similar fluid, and when it is dried. In 
either case water is abstracted from the sur- 
face, which then loses its propensity to putrefy, 
and forms an iiflpervious layer, which ex- 
cludes atmospheric oxygen from the interior 
and softer portion of the substance. Creasote, 
and most of the antiseptic salts, also act in 
this way. 

Among special antiseptic processes are the 
following : — 

Application op cold. The accession of 
putrefaction is prevented, and its progress 
arrested, by a temperature below that at which 
water freezes. In the colder climates of the 
world, butcher’s meat, poultry, and even vege- 
tables, are preserved from one season to the 
other in the frozen state. In North America 
millions are thus supplied with animal food, 
which, we can state, from personal experience, 
is often superior in flavour, tenderness, and 
apparent freshness, to that from the recently 
killed animal. In temperate climates, and in 
cold ones during their short summer, ice- 
houses and ice-safes afford a temperature suffi- 
ciently low for keeping meat fresh and sweet 
for au indefinite period. Substances preserved 
in this manner should he allowed to gradually 
assume their natural condition before cooking 
them ; and on up account should they he 
plunged into hot vjgter, or put before the fire, 
whilst in the frozen state. 

BucANENOr. A rude land of drying and 
smoking* meat, cut into thin slices, practised by 
hunters in the prairies and forests. 

Desiccation or dbyinc. In this way every 
article of food, both animal and vegetable, 
may he preserved, without the application of 
salt or other foreign matter. The proper 
method is to expose the substances, cut into 
slices or small fragments, in the sun, or in a 
current of warm dry air, the temperature of 
which should he under 140° Eahr, Articles so 
treated, when immersed for a short time in 
cold water, to allow the albumen and organic 
fibres to swell, and then boiled in the Same 
water, &re nearly as nutritious as fresh meat 
cooked in the same manner. If a higher degree 
of heat than 140° he employed for animal 
substances, they become’ hard and insipid. 
Owing to the practical difficulties in the way 
of applying the above process to fresh meats, 
it is usually employed in conjunction with 
either salting or smoking/and, frequently, with 
both of them. 

Exclusion op atmospheeic mb* ' This is 
effected by the method of preserving in sugar, 
potting in oil, and, more particularly, hy some 
of the patented methods nolaeed below. Fresh 
meat may be preserved for some months in 
that state,, by keeping it in Water perfectly 
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deprived of air. In practice, some iron flings 
and sulphur may be placed at the bottom of the 
vessel, over which must be set the meat; over 
the whole is gently poured recently boiled water, 
and the vessel is at once closed, so as to exclude 
the external air. 

Immersion in antiseptic liquids. One 
of the commonest and most effective liquids 
employed for this purpose is alcohol of 60 to 
70% 3 to which a little camphor, ammonia, sal 
ammoniac, or common salt, is occasionally 
added. A cheaper and equally efficient plan 
is to employ a weak spirit holding a little 
creasote in solution. A weak solution of sul- 
phurous acid may be [substituted for alcohol. 
Weak solutions of alum, or carbolic acid, with 
or without the addition of a few grains of cor- 
rosive sublimate, or of arsenious acid, are also 
highly antiseptic. These are chiefly employed 
for anatomical specimens, &c. A solution con- 
taining only -g^jth part of nitrate of silver is 
likewise very effective; but, from this salt 
being poisonous, it cannot be employed for pre- 
serving articles of food. Butcher's meat is 
occasionally pickled in vinegar. By immers- 
ing it for I hour in water holding ^th part 
of creasote in solution, it may he preserved 
unchanged for some time, even during summer. 

Injection op antiseptic liquids into the 
veins or arteries of the recently killed animal. 
It is found that the sooner this is done after 
the slaughter of the animal the more effective 
it becomes, as the absorbent power of the ves- 
sels rapidly decrease by age. See Gannal’s 
process (below.) 

Jerking- is a method of preserving flesh 
sometimes adopted in hot climates. It con- 
sists in cutting the lean parts of the meat 
into thin slices, and exposing these to the 
sunsHne until quite dry and brittle, when 
they are bruised in a mortar, and pressed into 
pots. 

Pickling in vinegar. In tbis method the 
substances, rendered as dry as possible by ex- 
posure to the air, are placed in glass or stone- 
ware jars (not salt-glazed), or wooden vessels, 
when strong vinegar r either cold or boiling hot, 
is poured over them, and the vessel at once 
closely corked, or otherwise covered up, and 
preserved in a cool situation. Meat is occa- 
sionally thus treated; vegetables frequently 
so. See Pickle. * 

Potting in oil. In this case salad or olive 
oil is substituted for vinegar (see above) > and is 
always used cold. 1 

Salting acts chiefly by abstracting water 
trom the albuminous portions of the meat, by 
which its disposition to change is lessened. 

SMtmNG. This process, which, as well as 
the last, is referred to further on, acts both hv 
the abstraction of moisture and the antiseptic 
properties of certain substances (creasote, &e.) 
contained *n wood smoke. Fresh meat and 
fish are occasionally smoked ; but, in general 
s ^®^ Jlces intended to bfthus treated are first j 


In Donkin and Gamble's patent process, the 
substances, previously parboiled, are placed in 
small tin cylinders, which are then filled up 
with rich soup ; the lids are next soldered on 
quite air-tight, and a small hole is afterwards 
made in the centre ; the cylinders are then 
placed in a hath of strong brine, or a strong 
solution of chloride of calcium, which is at 
once heated to the boiling-point, to nearly 
complete the cooking process ; after which the 
small hole in the lid is hermetically sealed, by 
covering it with solder while the vessel still 
remains bailing hot ; the tins are, lastly, again 
submitted to heat in the heated bath, the 
duration of which is proportioned to the quan- 
tity and character of their contents, the ‘ dress- 
ing’ of which is to be perfected by this opera- 
tion. The ends of the tins, on cooling, assume 
a concave form, from the pressure of the at- 
mosphere, without which they cannot be air- 
tight, and the process has been unsuccessful. 
To determine this, the patentees expose the 
canisters, prepared as before, for at least a 
month, in an apartment heated to about 100° 
Fahr. ; when, if the process has failed, putre- 
faction commences, and the ends of the cases, 
instead of remaining concave, bulge, or become 
convex. This is called the ‘test/ By this 
process, which was invented by M. Appert in 
France, about the year 1808, fish, flesh, 
poultry, and vegetables, may he preserved for 
years, in any climate. 

Goldner’s process differs somewhat from the 
preceding, in the employment of a higher 
degree of heat, more hastily applied, and not 
prolonged or repeated after the tins are sol- 
dered up. 

GannaTs process, having for its object the 
preservation of butcher's meat in the fresh 
state, depends on the peculiar absorbent pro- 
perty of the flesh of recently killed animals, 
above referred to. This process consists in in- 
jecting a solution of sulphate of alumina, or, 
better, of chloride of aluminium, of the sd. st 
10/0 to 1*085 (10° to 12° Baume), into the 
carotid artery, by means of a syphon, as soon 
as tlie blood ceases to flow from the slaugh- 
tered animal; both extremities of the jugular 
vein being previously tied. 9 to 12 quarts of 
the solution are sufficient for an ox, and a pro- 
portionate^ quantity for smaller animals. A 
less quantify is also required in winter than 
summer. "V$hen the animal has been well 
pled, ana the injection skilfully performed, it 
is scarcely perceptible that the animal has un- 
dergone any preparation. The injected animal 
is cut up m the usual way ; and when intended 
to be eaten within 2 or 3 weeks merely requires 
to be hung up in a dry, airy situation, free 
from flies ; but if it is to be kept for a longer 
period, it is directed to he washed with a 
mixed solution of common salt and chloride of 
aluminium at 10° Baume, and then simply 
dried and packed in clean air-tight barrels, 
and kept in a cool, dry plaee* If the air 
cannot he perfectly excluded, it should be 
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packed in dry salt, not for the purpose of pre- 
serving it, but to prevent the vegetation of 
bissus, as, without this precaution, the meat 
becomes musty from exposure and the action 
of moisture. Meat preserved by this process 
may be kept for several years, and merely 
requires soaking for 24 hours in water, for the 
purpose of swelling its pores, to give it the 
appearance and taste of fresh meat, fit for 
either roasting or boiling. For hot climates a 
somewhat stronger solution, or a larger quan- 
tity of the usual one, may be injected. The 
use of the strong solutions * ordered in some 
recent works, however, deprives the flesh of 
a portion of its apparent freshness, and makes 
it more nearly approach in flavour to that 
which has been slightly salted in the ordinary 
manner. 

In addition to the above, it may be added 
that both flesh and fish may be preserved by 
dipping them into, or brushing them over 
with, pyroligneous acid, and then drying them. 
This gives them a smoky flavour ; but if pure 
acetic acid (Ph. L.) be used, no taste will be 
imparted. These fluids may be applied by 
means of a clean painter’s brush, or even a 
stiff feather. A table-spoonful is sufficient to 
brush over a large surface. Pish and flesh so 
prepared will bear a voyage to the East Indies, 
and back, uninjured. 

Pish may also be preserved in a dry state, 
and perfectly fresh, by means of sugar alone. 
Fresh fish may be thus kept for some days, so 
as to be as good when boiled as if just caught. 
If dried and kept free from mouldiness, there 
seems no limit to their preservation ; and they 
are much more nutritious in this way than 
when salted. This process is particularly valu- 
able in making what is called ‘ kippered sal- 
mon and the fish preserved in this manner 
are far superior in quality and flavour to those 
which are salted or smoked. A few table- 
spoonfuls of brown sugar are sufficient for a 
salmon of five or six pounds’ weight ; and if 
salt be desired, a teaspoonful or two may be 
added. Saltpetre may be used, instead of salt, 
if it be wished to make the kipper hard. 

The well-known property possessed by ether, 
alcohol, pyroxylic spirit, chloroform, and certain 
other hydrocarbons, of averting putrefaction, 
has been thus applied by M. Robin ; — He en- 
closes the meat op other substances to be pre- 
served in a glass case, along w?*fi a sponge or 
a capsule containing the preservative liquid, 
which latter is continually evolved in a va- 
porous condition, and exercises the preservative 
agency. In this way the vapours of hydro- 
cyanic acid are found to be very efficacious. 
Camphor is thus employed in the mummy cases 
in the British Museum. 

It has been asserted by Mr. George Hamilton, 
that in an atmosphere of binoxide of nitrogen, 
in the dark, flesh preserves its natural colour 
and freshness for about 5 months ; and eats 
well, provided it be boiled in open vessels, to 
expel nitrous fumes. See Animal Sub- 


stances, Candying-, Egg, Fish, Feuit, 
Mile, Pickles, Potting, Peeseeyes, Salt- 
ing, Smoking, Stueeing, Vegetable Sub- 
stances, Ac. 

PTJT'TY. This name is given to the follow- 
ing preparations (when used alone, ‘ Glazier’s 
putty’ is generally indicated): — 

Glazier’s Putty. From whiting made into a 
stiff paste with drying oil. It is used to fix 
panes of glass in s$shes, to fill holes and cracks 
in wood before painting it, &c. 

Plasterer’s Putty. A fine cement used by 
plasterers, made of lime only. It differs from 
‘ eine stupe’ in the absence of hair. 

Polisher’s Putty. Syn. Putty powdeb. 
Calcine ; Cinebes stanni, Stanni okydum 
ckudum, L. A crude peroxide of tin, obtained 
by exposing metallic tin in a reverberatory 
furnace, and raking off the dross, as it forms ; 
this is afterwards calcined until it becomes 
whitish, and is then reduced to powder. 
Another method is to melt tin with rather 
more than an equal weight of - lead, and then 
to rapidly raise the heat so as to render the 
mixed metal red hot, when the tin will he 
immediately flung out in the state of * putty’ 
or 1 peroxide.’ The products of both these 
processes are very hard, and are used for 
polishing glass and japan work, and to colour 
opaque white enamel. See Tin. 

PUZZOLA'HA, Puozzolana, or, more cor- 
rectly, Puzzuolana, is a volcanic ash, found 
at Puzzuoli, near Naples. When mixed with 
lime, it forms an excellent hydraulic cement. 
A good eactitious puzzolana may be made 
by heating a mixlure of 3 bushels of clay and. 
1 bushel of fresh-slaked lime, for some hours, 
to redness, (M. Bruyere.) See Cement and 
Moetai& • 3 

P YRI'TES. A term applied to several-native 
metallic sulphides. Ibon pyeitis is the best 
known of these. 

P Y'RO- . The term is applied to several acids 
that are obtained by tbe action of heat on 
other substances ; as, pybogallic acid, pybo- 

DIGNEOUS A., &C. 

PYEOACE'TIC SPIRIT* See Spibit (Pyro- 
acetic). 

PYKOGAI/LIC ACli). HC 6 H 5 O s - Syn. 
Acidtjm Erao&Aiiicrajsi, L. Prep. X. From 
either gallic or tannic acid, heated in a retort, 
by meahs of an oil bath, and steadily maintained 
at a temperature of about 420° Fahr, as long 
as crystals are formed in the neck of the retort, 
or in the receiver, both of Much should he kept 
well cooled. Pure. If a much higher heat 
is employed, the product consists chiefly of 
metagallic acid. 

^2, From Aleppo galls, in very coarse pow- 
der, heated in a dish covered with thin filter- 
ing paper pasted to its edge, and connected 
with a well-cooled receiver. Dr, Ure says 
that the so-called Chinese galls "‘furnish, by 
dry distillation, a^“very concentrated solu- 
tion of pyrogallic 2eid, which, evaporated on 
the water hath, y&lds of brown crystalline 
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pyrogallic acid nearly 15$ of the weight of the 
galls.” 

3. (Dr. Stenhouse.) • By sublimation from 
the dry aqueous extract of nut-galls, in a Mohr’s 
apparatus, in the same way that benzoic acid 
is obtained from benzoin resin (see page 208), 
observing the precautions referred to in Mo. 1 
(above), Nearly pure. The product is fully 
10$ of the weight of extract operated on. 

Prop. Light crystals, wb?ch, when perfectly 
pure, are quite white ; freely soluble in water, 
but the solution cannot be evaporated without 
turning black and suffering decomposition ,* it 
strikes a rich blackish-blue colour with the 
protosalts of iron, and reduces those of the 
sesquioxide to the state of protoxide ; when 
heated to 480° Fahr., it is converted into me- 
tagallic acid and water. 

Uses > 8{e, Pure pyrogallic acid is now very 
extensively employed in photography. A solu- 
tion of the crude acid mixed with a little spirit 
is used to dye the hair, to which it imparts a 
fine brown colour, hut has the disadvantage of 
also staining the skin when applied to it. 

PY'RQGEN ACIDS. Those generated by 
heat. 

PYRO'LA. See Winter Green. 

PYROLIGNEOUS ACID. Sgn. Vinegar oe 
wooDf, Spirit op w.f, Smoking LiQUORf, 
Essence op SMOKEf ; Acidum pyroligno- 
STTM, L. Impure acetic acid, obtained by the 
destructive distillation of wood in close vessels. 
It comes over along wit£ tar, creasote, and 
other liquid and gaseous matters. In this 
state it contains much empyreumatic matter 
in solution ; but by separation from the tar, 
saturation with slaked lime or chalk, defeca- 
tion, and evaporation, an impure acetate of 
pyroli&nate of lime is obtained, which, after 
being gently heated, to destroy part of its em- 
pyreumatic matter, without injuring its acetic 
acid, is again dissolved and defecated, and then 
precipitated by a solution of sulphate of soda, 
when a solution of acetate of soda and a pre- 
cipitate of sulphate of lime are formed by 
double decomposition. The solution is next 
evaporated to dryness^ the dry mass (pyrolig- 
nite of soda) dissolved” in water, and the new 
solution filtered and recrystallised. The crys- 
tals cf acetate of soda, obtained by the last 
process, yield nearly pure acetic acid -by dis- 
tillation along with sulphuric acid. See Acetic 
Acid and Vinegar. 

PYROLIGNEOUS- SPIRIT. See Spieit 
(Pyroxilic). 

PYROM'ETER. An instrument to measure 
high degrees of heat. Wedgwood’s pyro- 
meter, the one best known, depends on the 
property which clay possesses of contracting 
when strongly heated. Prop. Daniel’s py- 
rometer consists, essentially, of a small rbd 
or bar of platinum, which acts in a precisely 
Opposite manner to the preceding, viz., by its 
expansion, ' 

PYROPH'ORUS. Sgn. /Lupt-Zunder, Ger. 


Any substance that inflames spontaneously 
when exposed to the air. 

Prep. 1. Neutral chromate of lead, 6 parts; 
sulphur, 1 part; triturate them with water, 
q. s. to form a paste, and make this into pel- 
lets ; dry these perfectly by a gentle heat, then 
heat them in a closed tube until tbe sulphur 
is all driven off; lastly, transfer them to a 
stoppered phial, 

2. (Hombebg’S pyeophoeus.) From alum 
and brown sugar, equal parts; stir the mixture 
in an iron ladle over the fire until dry, then 
put it into an earthen or coated glass phial, 
and keep it at a red heat so long as flame is 
emitted ; it must then he carefully stopped up 
and cooled. 

3. (Dr. Hare.) Lampblack, 3 parts ; burnt 
alum, 4 parts ; carbonate of potassa, 8 parts ; as 
the last. 

4. (Gay Lussac.) From sulphate of po- 
tassa, 9 parts ; calcined lampblack, 5 parts ; as 
No. 2. 

5. Alum, 3 parts ; wheat flour, 1 part ; as 
No. 2. 

6. (Lead pyeophoeus — Gobel.) Heat tar- 
trate of lead to redness in a glass tube, and 
then hermetically seal it. See Tartrate op 
Lead. 

Obs. When the above are properly pre- 
pared, a little of the powder rapidly becomes 
very hot, and inflames on exposure to the air. 
The accession of the combustion is promoted 
by moisture, as a damp atmosphere or tbe 
breath. With the exception of the first and 
sixth, “ they owe their combustibility to the 
presence of snlphide of potassium.” (Gay 
Lussac.) 

PYROPHOSPHOR'IC ACID. See Dibasic 
Phosphobio Acid. 

PYRO'SIS. Sgn. Black watee, Wateb 
brash, Water qualm. An affection of the 
stomach, attended by a sensation of heat and 
the eructation of a thin, sour liquid, often in 
considerable quantity, especially in the morn- 
ing. It is a variety of Heartburn (which 

PYROTARTAR'IC ACID. H 2 C s H 0 O 4 . Ob- 
tained by the destructive distillation of tartaric 
acid. See Tartaric Acid. 

PYROTECHNY. The aTt of making fire- 
works. ^ The three principal materials em- 
ployed in thj£ art are charcoal, nitre, and. sul- 
phur, along w*th filings of iron, steels copper, 
or zinc, or with resin, camphor, lycopodium, or 
other substances, to impart colour, or to 
modify the effect or the duration of the com- 
bustion. Gunpowder is used “ either in grain, 
half crushed, or finely ground, for different 
purposes. The longer the iron filings are, the 
brighter red and white spots they give; those 
being preferred which are made with a coarse 
file, and quite free from rust. Steel filings 
and cast-iron borings contain carbon, and 
afford a more brilliant fire, with wavy radia- 
tions: Copper filings give a greenish tint to 
flame ; Ihose .zinc, a fine blue colour ; the 
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sulphide of antimony gives a less greenish blue 
than zinc, but with much smoke ; amber affords 
a yellow fire, as well as colophony (resin) and 
common salt ; but the last must be very dry. 
Lampblack produces a very red colour with 
gunpowder, and a pink one with nitre in ex- 
cess; it serves for making golden showers.” 
When this substance is lightly mixed with 
gunpowder and put into cases, it throws out 
small stars resembling the rowel of a spur; 
this composition has hence been called ‘ spur 
fire/ u The yellow sand, or glistening mica, 
communicates to fire-works golden ^radiations. 
Verdigris imparts a pale green ; sulphate of 
copper and sal ammoniac gives a palm-tree 
green. Camphor yields a very white flame 
and aromatic fumes, which masks the bad smell 
of other substances. Benzoin and storax are 
also used, on account of their agreeable odour. 
Lycopodium burns with a rose colour and a 
magnificent flame; but it is principally em- 
ployed in theatres to represent lightning, or to 
charge the torch of a Fury.” (Ure.) See 
Fibes (Coloured), Flame Coloubs, Gunpow- 
der, Stabs, Rockets, &c. 

PYROXYL'IC SPIRIT. See Spirit (Py- 
roxylic). 

PYROX'YLIN. Syn. Fulminating- cotton, 
Gun-cotton. A highly inflammable and ex- 
plosive compound, discovered by Schonbein. 
It is obtained by the action of nitric acid on 
cotton (cellulm, C 6 H 10 O 5 ), in the presence of 
sulphuric acid. 

By varying the strength of the nitric acid 
three kinds of gun-cotton may be obtained, 
called respectively mononitro-cellulin [C 6 H 9 
(N0 2 )0 5 ], dinitro-cellulin [CgH^NO^Og], and 
trinitro-cellulin [CgH^NC^Oj. The first is 
but slightly explosive ; the second is not suffi- 
ciently explosive to be used as a substitute for 
gunpowder, but is best adapted for the pre- 
paration of collodion; the third is highly ex- 
plosive, and is the variety employed in mining 
and military operations, &c. 

1. (B. P., Binitbo-cellulin.) Cot- 
ton- wool, 1 ; sulphuric acid, 5 ; nitric acid, 5 ; 
mix the acids, immerse the cotton, and stir 
with a glass rod for three minutes, or until it 
is thoroughly wetted, then remove it, and 
thoroughly wash out the acid, so that the wash- 
ings cease to produce a precipitate with chlo- 
ride of barium. „ Brain on filtering paper, and 
dry in a water bath. Used im£ne preparation 
of Collodion. 

2. Concentrated nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*500) 
and concentrated sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 1*845) 
are mixed together in .about equal measures ; 
when ihe mixture has become cold, it is poured 
into a glass or wedgwood-ware mortar or 
basin, and clean, dry carded cotton, in as loose 
a state as practicable, is immersed in it for 4 
or 5 minutes, the action of the liquid being 
i promoted by incessant stirring with a glass 
rod ; the acid is next poured off, and the cotton, 
after being Squeezed as dry as possible, by 
means of the glass stirrer, or between two 


plates of glass, is thrown into a large quantity 
of clean soft water, and again squeezed to free 
it from superfluous moisture ; it is then 
washed in a stream of pure water until it 
becomes perfectly free from acid, and is, lastly, 
carefully dried by the heat of hot water or 
steam, at a temperature not higher than about 
180° Fahr. 

3. (Scbonbein.) Nitric acid (1*45 to 1*50), 

1 part; sulphuriciacid (1*85), 3 parts; (both 
by volume ;) proceed as above, but, after the 
cotton has been squeezed from the acid, allow 
it to remain in a covered vessel for an hour 
before washing it ; and after washing it, dip 
it into a solution of carbonate of potassa, 1 oz., 
in pure water, 1 gal., then squeeze, and par- 
tially dry it ; next dip it into a weak solution 
of nitre, and dry it in a room heated by hot 
air or steam to about 150° Fahr. (See Patent 
Specif.) 

4. (Yon Lenk.) The cotton, having been 
thoroughly cleansed and dried, is steeped, as 
above, in a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids 
(the strongest obtainable in commerce), squeezed 
as dry as possible, and immersed in a fresh 
mixture of strong acids, being allowed to re- 
main in this second mixture 48 hours. It is 
then washed in a stream of water for several 
weeks, and finally treated with a solution of 
silicate of potassa (soluble glass). This is the 
celebrated Austrian gun-cotton which was 
reported on so favourably by a committee of 
the British Association in 1863. The treat- 
ment with silicate of potassa is adopted merely 
for the purpose of retarding the combustion. 

5. ( c Bulletin de St. Petersbourg/) — d. Take 
of powdered nitre, 20 parts; sulphuric acid 
(1*830 to 1*835), 31 parts ; dissolve in a glass 
vessel, Tmd, whilst the solution is still warm 
(122° Fahr.), add of dry carded cotton,^, part, 
and employ agitation until this last 'is well 
saturated ; then cover over the vessel with a 
plate of glass, and let it stand, for 24 hours, at 
a temperature of about 86° Fahr. ; next well 
wash the cotton, as above, first with cold and 
afterwards with boiling water, and dry it care- 
fully at a very low temperature. 

h. From sulphuric acid (containing 3 equiv. 
of water), 13 parts ; nitHe acid (monohydrated), 
12 parts ; carded^cotton, 1 part ; the immer- 
sion being limited to one hour at a temperature 
of from 104° to 122° Fahr. (See * Pharm. 
Journ./ vol. xiii. No. 2.) 

JProp., Pyroxylin explodes, with a very 
sudden flash, and the development of very little 
heat, without either smoke or residue* at a. 
temperature of about 300° Fahr. (No, 3 at 
277° Fahr.). Several modifications of pyroxy- 
lin are known, varying considerably in compo- 
sition, though they all contain the Elements of 
hyponitric acid, and are all explosive. Some 
are insoluble in a mixture of ether and alcohol, 
whilst others are readily dissolved, forming 
the glutinous solution which is used in surgery 
under the .name m * ‘collodion/ and 'which is , 
also extensively u^ed in photography The 
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best gun-cotton (Von Lenk’s) is of no use 
whatever for making collodion. The pyroxylin 
prepared by the formula 5, a (above), is soluble 
in a mixture of 7 parts of ether and 1 part of 
alcohol; whilst the product of 5, b, if pre- 
pared by 2 hours 5 digestion instead of X, is said 
to be even soluble in absolute alcohol. 

Ohs. general von Lenk has overcome all 
the difficulties which have hitherto prevented 
gun-cotton being used in pll?ce of gunpowder. 
By spinning the gun-cotton into thread or 
yarn, and weaving this into webs, he has suc- 
ceeded in making cartridges which will pro- 
duce the exact amount of force required. The 
time needed for the complete ignition of the 
cartridge can be diminished or increased at 
pleasure by varying the mechanical arrange- 
ment of the spun threads. Each gun and each 
kind of projectile requires a certain density of 
partridge. In general, it is found that the 
proportion of 11 lbs. of gun-cotton occupying 
1 cubic foot of space produces a greater force 
than gunpowder of which from 50 to 60 lbs. 
occupies the same space, and a force of the 
nature required for ordinary artillery. See 
Collodion and X yxoldin ; consult also Abel 5 s 
researches in the ‘ Transactions of the Royal 
Society. 5 

QUACK MEDICINES. See Patent Medi- j 
oines, Ointment, Piles, &c. 

QUAIL. The Coturnix vulgaris, a gallina- 
ceous bird, allied to the partridge, but of 
smaller size. Its flesh is highly esteemed by 
epicures. It is imported frpm Turkey, pre- 
served in oil; and from Italy, potted with 
clarified butter. 

QUAR'TAN. Occurring every fourth day. 

dQUARTA'TION, The practice, among as- 
sayed of alloying 1 part of gold with 3 parts 
of silver/ before submitting it to the operation 
of * parting ; 5 in order that its particles may 
he too far separated to protect the copper, 
lead, palladium, silver, or other metals, with 
which it is contaminated, from the solvent 
action of the nitric or sulphuric acid, as the 
case may be. See Asking. 

QUARTZ. Pure native silica. It is an es- 
sential constituent of granite and many other 
rocks. Its crystalline, transparent varieties 
are known as rock crystal See G-lass^ Pow- 
der, &c. 

QUASS. Syn. Posoa venalis, L. Prep. 
Mix rye-flour and w^arm water together, and 
keep the mixture by the fireside until it has 
turned sour. Used as vinegar in Russia. 

QUASSIA. Syn. Quassia (Ph. L. E. & D. ; 
Quassia lignum. Quassia wool, B. P.) 
The "wood of Tier ana (Pierasma) excels^ 
Lindl, 55 (B. P„ Ph. L.), or Jamaica quassia; 
and also of the ** Quassia amara , Linn. 55 (Ph. 
E,), or Surinam quassia. The latter is the 
original quaSsia, but it is no longer imported. 
Quassia is characterised byufcs intense bitter- 
ness. It is reputed tonic and stomachic, 
assisting digestion, and gifing tone and vigour 


to the system. Its name was given to it by 
Linnaeus, in honour of a negro slave who had 
long employed it as a remedy for the malig- 
nant endemic fevers of Surinam. When sliced, 
it forms the f quassia chips 5 of the shops. It 
is generally taken in the form of infusion. 
This last, sweetened with sugar, forms a safe 
and effective poison for flies. — Dose, (In pow- 
der) 10 to 20 grs. 

Roasted quassia, reduced to powder, is 
largely employed, instead of hops, to embitter 
porter ; and the unroasted powder is used for 
the same purpose in the adulteration of the 
hitter varieties of ale. 

QUAS'SIN. Syn. Quassite, Quassina. A 
peculiar hitter principle, obtained by precipi- 
tating decoction of quassia with milk of lime, 
evaporating the filtrate, dissolving the residue 
in alcohol, treating with animal charcoal, 
again evaporating, dissolving in water, and 
crystallising. 8 lbs. of quassia chips yield 1 
drachm. 

QUEEN'S BLUE. Thumb blue. See Blue. 
QUEEN’S MET'AL. A species of i^ewfcer 
used for teapots, &c., made by fusing unifier 
charcoal a mixture of tin, 9 parts, and anti- 
mony, bismuth, and lead, of each, 1 part ; or, 
tin, 100 parts ; antimony, 8 parts ; copper, 4 
, parts ; bismuth, 1 part. See Britannia 
Metal and Pewter, 

QUEEN’S YEI/L0W. Subsulphate of mer- 
cury. 

QUERCITRON. The hark of Quercus nigra 
or tinctoria , a species of oak indigenous in 
North America. With alum mordants it yields 
a very permanent yellow dye. . 

QUICKSILVER, See Mercury. 

QUILLS. Prep. 1. The quills or wing- 
feathers of the goose (goose quills) are se- 
parately plunged, for a few seconds, into hot 
ashes, cinders, or sand, of a temperature about 
equal to that of boiling water, after which 
they are scraped with a blunt knife, strongly 
rubbed with a piece of flannel or woollen cloth, 
and gently * stoved they are, lastly, tied up 
in bundles by women or children. A yellow 
tinge is often given to them by dipping them 
for a short time into dilute hydrochloric or 
nitric acid, or into an infusion of turmeric. 

2. Suspend the quills in a copper over water 
sufficiently high to nearly touch the nibs ; 
then close it „ steam tight, and apply three or 
four hours' hasd boiling; next, withdraw the 
quills, and dry them, and in 24 hours cut the 
nibs and draw out the pith; lastly, rub them 
with a piece of cloth, and expose them to a 
moderate heat in an oven or stove. Quills 
prepared in this way are as hard as bone, with- 
out being brittle, and nearly as transparent as 
glass. ^ Crow quills and swan quills may be 
cured in the same manner. 

QUTNA. See Quinine. 

QUINCE. Syn, Cydonia, L. , The fruit of 
Oydonia vulgaris, or common quince tree. Its 
flavour in the raw state is Austere, but it 
f onus an excellent iharmalade (quince marma- 
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lade), and its juice yields an agreeable and 
wholesome wine. The seed or pips (cydottise 
seminse ; cydonium — Ph. L.) abound in gummy 
matter, which forms a mucilage with water, 
and possesses the advantage of not being af- 
fected by the salts of iron or alcohol. See 
Decoction, Fixature, and Jelly. 

QTJINICENE. An alkaloid obtained in 1853 
by Pasteur, by exposing quinine or quinidine, 
under favourable circumstances, to a tempera- 
ture varying from 248° to 266° Fahr., for 
several hours. It is very probable that this 
alkaloid is either identical, or in v$ry close 
connection, with the amorphous alkaloid solu- 
ble in ether which occurs in all barks, and 
particularly in the young barks of the planta- 
tions in India. 

QUIKIDim. C 20 H 24 O 2 Sr 2 .2Aq. Syn. Qui- 
xidia, Conchinine, &c. An alkaloid con- 
tained in many species of cinchona, together 
with quinine and cinchonine, and there- 
fore often found in the mother-liquors of 
quinine manufacturers. It is identical with 
the j3 quinine of Van Heyningen, and 
was '►discovered, in 1833, by Henry and 
Delondre. As the cinchonidine discovered by 
Winckler, in 1848, has been unhappily deno- 
minated quinidine by this chemist, there is still 
a confusion about these alkaloids, and, there- 
fore, the quinidine of commerce was very often 
a mixture of both, till Pasteur made, in 1853, 
a classical investigation of this matter. He main- 
tained the name of quinidine for the alkaloid 
discovered by Henry and Delondre, because it 
is isomeric with quinine, and gives the same 
green colour when treated with chlorine fol- 
lowed by ammonia, and gave the name of cin- 
chonidine to the alkaloid discovered by 
Winckler, because it is isomeric with cin- 
chonine. He determined also the action of the 
solutions of these alkaloids on the plane of 
polarization, and found that the quinidine 
turned this plane to the right, its molecular 
rotation in alcoholic solution being [a] — 
250*75° whilst he found that the 

cinchonidine turned this plane to the left, its 
molecular rotation in alcoholic solution being 
144*61°^ 

Prop. Sec. Many of the salts of quinidine 
are very similar to those of quinine, but the 
normal salt with^ hydriodic acid is not only 
very different from that of quj^Jne, but also 
from those of all the other cinchona-alkaloids. 
The normal hydriodate of quinidine is so very 
sparingly soluble in water that I part requires, 
at 60° Fahr., not less than 1200 parts of water 
to be dissolved. Therefore the presence of 
sulphate of quinidine in the sulphate of 
quinine, which often occurs, either from that 
article being carelessly made or from wilful 
adulteration, can be easily detected by adding 
a few minims of solution of iodide of potassium 
to the saturated solution of sulphate of quinine 
hi water of 60° Fahr., whereby, if quinidine is 
‘preseat, its hydriodate will he separated either 


in the shape of a sandy precipitate or, if only 
traces are present, in the shape of strirn on the 
sides of the glass where this has been rubbed 
by a glass rod. 

For an account of its medicinal properties, 
the reader should consult the recent report 
from India upon the experiments made there 
by order of Government with all the four 
cinchona-alkaloids, which experiments are very 
favourable to the therapeutical action of quini- 
dine compared with that of quinine. 

CHJINIKE. C 10 H 12 ON. Syn, Quina, 
Quinta. Till recently it was found in the 
greatest quantity in good Calisaya bark, parti- 
cularly in that from Bolivia, but since it has 
been found in great quantity in some other 
barks, especially in the hark of Cinchona offici- 
nalis, for instance in the bark of that species 
grown in Ceylon. Fed hark contains not only 
quinine and cinchonine, but also cinchoni- 
dine. 

Prep. 1. By precipitating a solution of 
sulphate of quinine with a slight excess of am- 
monia, potassa, or soda, and washing and dry- 
ing the precipitate. By solution in alcohol, 
sp. gr. ‘815, and spontaneous evaporation, it 
may be procured in crystals. Crystals may also * 
be obtained from “its solution in hot water 
with a little ammonia.” (Liebig.) 

2. (Direct.) By adding hydrate of lime, 
in slight excess, to a strong decoction of the 
ground bark made with water acidulated with 
sulphuric acid, washing the precipitate which 
ensues, and boiling it' in alcohol,* the solution, 
filtered while hot, deposits the alkaloid on 
cooling. * 

Prop., Sfc. Quinine, when prepared by pre- 
cipitation, is an amorphous white powder, but 
when thas precipitate is left in the liquor it 
assumes, after some time, the appearance oi 
aggregated crystalline needles; when slowly 
crystallised from its solution, these needles are 
remarkably fine, and of a pearly or silky lustre. 
It is freely soluble in rectified spirit and in 
ether, and of all the cinchona-alkaloids it is 
the most soluble in ammonia. It is upon this 
fact that Kerner’s method for testing the purity 
of sulphate of quinine is founded. Its normal 
salts, if dissolved in water, have a slightly 
alkaline reaction upon red litmus paper. It 
is only sparingly soluble in water, even when 
boiling f both the fixed and volatile oils dis- 
solve it with the aid of heat, more especially 
when it has been rendered anhydrous, or is 
presented to them under the form of ah ethe- 
real solution. It fuses by a gentle heat, with- 
out decomposition; forms crystallisable salts, 
which are only slightly soluble in water, unless 
it^be acidulated, and, like the pure alkaloid, 
are extremely bitter, and possess mufih of the 
characteristic flavour of cinchona hark. It is 
precipitated by the alkalies and their carbo- 
nates, by tannic acid, and by most, astringent 
substances. 

Pur. See Sulphate of Qpirarii, and 
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Tests. Quinine is recognised by — 1. Its ap- 
pearance under the microscope. — 2. Its solu- 
bility in ether, and in pure ammonia water. — 
3 . Its solubility in concentrated nitric acid, 
forming a colourless liquid, which does not be- 
come yellowish until it is heated. — 4 . The 
solubility of itself and salts, when pure, in 
concentrated sulphuric acid, forming colourless 
fluids, “ which do not acquire any coloration 
upon being heated to thffi point of incipient 
evaporation of the sulphuric acid, but which 
afterwards become yellow, and Anally brown.” 
(Fresenius.)— 5 . It solubility in concentrated 
sulphuric acid to which some nitric acid has 
been added, forming a colourless, or, at the 
most, only a faintly yellowish liquid.— 6. It is 
wholly destroyed by heat. 

A solution of quinine in acidulated water, 
and solutions of its salts, exhibit the following 
reactions: — 1. Ammonia, potassa, and the al- 
kaline carbonates, give white, pulverulent pre- 
cipitates, becoming crystalline after some time 
(see above), and which are soluble in ammonia 
in excess, and. which, when ether is added after 
the ammonia, and the whole is agitated, redis- 
solve in the ether, whilst the clear liquid, on 
repose, presents two distinct layers.— 2 . Bi- 
carbonate of soda (avoiding excess) gives a 
similar precipitate, both in acid and neutral 
solutions of quinine, either at once or after a 
short time. This precipitate is soluble in ex- 
cess of the precipitant, and is again precipi- 
tated from the new solution upon protracted 
ebullition. Vigorous stirring of the liquid 
promotes the separation of this precipitate.” 
(Fresenius.) — 3 . If recently prepared chlorine 
be added to it, and then ammonia, a beautiful 
emerald-green colour is developed (Ph. L.) — 
i- A concentrated solution of ferrocyanide of 
potassium being added, in excess, after the 
chlorine, instead of the ammonia, a dark red 
colour is instantly produced, which, after some 
time, passes into green, especially when freely 
exposed to the light- This reaction is not cha- - 
racteristic of quinine, for with quinidlne one ( 
gets the same reaction.— 5 . If caustic potassa < 
be used instead of ammonia (see above), the • 
solution acquires sulphur-yellow colour. ( 
These reactions are restricted to this alka- 
loid.” (Dr. G-arrod.) ' 5 

The best test, however, for quinine is the for- < 
mation of its iodosulphate, tho so-called herapa- f 
thite. For this purpose the quinine is dissolved 
in 10 parts of proof spirit, acidulated with ^th j 
part of sulphuric ffcid, and to this solution an * 
alcoholic solution of iodine is carefully added, 
and the liquid in the meanwhile stirred with g 
a glass rod. There appears, either imme- 3 
diately or after some minutes, a black precioi- c 
tate of iodosulphate of quinine, which, if redis- ^ 
solved in boiling proof spirit, forms in cooling t 
the beautiful crystals of herapathite. 100 
parts of this herapathite, if dried on a water 
bath, represent 56*5 parts^of pure quinine. 

. Quinine is distinguished from both cincho- ^ 
umeand qoittgfog by its comparatively free § 


> solubility in ether; the last of these being 
1- very sparingly soluble, and the other wholly 

- insoluble, in that menstruum. The presence 
3 , of cinchonine may also be positively determined 
1- by reference to the behaviour of that alka- 
e loid. Quinidine is also distingished from qui- 
n nine by the different crystallisation, greater 
ss specific gravity, and freer solubility of its salts 
11 in cold water. 1 

■t JEstim. See Qeinometev. 
h Uses , Pure quinine is but rarely used 

” in medicine, but several of its salts are em- 
d ployed qs remedies, on account of their great 
s stimulant, tonic, and febrifuge powers. As a 
e tonic in dyspeptic affections, and for restor- 
s ing strength and vigour to morbidly weakened 
habits, and as an antiperiodic or agent to 
counteract febrile action, it appears to be supe- 
? rior to all other remedies, provided no abnor- 

- mal irritability of the mucous membranes, or 

- of the circulatory organs, exists. The dose of 
3 the salts of quinine, as a tonic, is f to 1 gr., 
i twice or thrice daily; as an antiperiodic, 2 to 
r 5 grs., or even* more, every second or third 

* hour, during the intervals of the paroxysms of 
1 ague, and of other intermittent or periodic 

• affections; also in acute rheumatism. The 
1 sulphate (disulphate) is the salt generally used; 
l this and other salts are most effective when 

- taken in solution. 

The salts of quinine may be made by simply 
saturating the dilute acids with the base, so 
that part of the latter remains [undissolved, 
and gently evaporating the solutions for crys- 
tals, or to dryness. Prince Lucien Bonaparte 
recommends all these salts to be prepared by 
the addition of a strong alcoholic solution of 
quinine to a cold solution of the acid. We 
have tried this method with success. 

Quinine, Acetate of. Syn, Quisle acetas, 
L. Prep. 1. (P. Cod.) Mix quinine, 2 parts, 
with water, 3 parts; heat the mixture, and 
add of acetic acid, q. s. to dissolve the alkaloid, 
and to render the solution slightly acid ; lastly, 
decant or filter the solution whilst boiling hot, 
and set it aside to crystallise. The mother- 
water, on evaporation, will yield a second crop 
of the acetate. 

. Effloresced sulphate of quinine, 17 parts, 
is dissolved in boiling water, and mixed with 
crystallised acetate of soda, 6 parts. The 
acetate of quinine crystallises. 

Prop., <fycry> Satiny, acicular crystals, which 
are rather more soluble in water than those of 
the sulphate. — Dose. £ to 5 grs. 

Quinine, Arse'friate of. Syn. Qraoe ae- 
k* , Prep. (Bourieres.) Arsenic acid, 
li dr.; quinine, 5 drs. ; distilled water, 6 fi. < 
oz.; boil them together in a covered glass 
vessel until the alkaloid is dissolve then set 
the solution, aside to crystallise. 

Uses, %e. Recommended by . Brv Heligan, 


Hvuxuumo py means or me micro- 
c^sideraMe length, |by Dr, 
Hejapafh, in the Thanxu Jonm,’ for Ifovemher, 1858, 
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and others, as being more powerfully antipe- 
riodic than the other preparations of quinine. 
— Dose. to g- gr., made into pills ; in agues, 

neuralgia, &c. ; also in cancer. 
j Quinine, Ar'senite of. Syn. Quin® arsenis, 
L. Drey. Sulphate of quinine, 100 parts, is 
dissolved in alcohol, 600 parts, and boiled with 
arsenious acid, 14 parts. The liquid is then 
filtered. The poisonous salt is deposited in 
the crystalline form as the liquid cools. 

Uses, Sfe. As the last. 

Quinine, Chlo^ride] of. Hydrochlorate of 
quinine (see beloto). # 

Quinine, Cit'rate of. Syn. Quince citras, 
L. Prey. 1. By mixing a hot solution of 
sulphate of quinine with a like solution of 
citrate of soda. 

' 2. From quinine and citric *acid, as the 
acetate. Needle-shaped prisms. — Dose , Sfc. As 
the sulphate or disulphate. 

Quinine, Disul'phate of. Sulphate of quinine 
(see beloio). 

Quinine, Ferrocy'anide of, Syn. Cyanide 
OE IRON AND QUININE ; QUIN2E HYDROEERRO- 
CYANAS, QUIN® EERRO-PRUSSIAS, L. Prey. 
(P. Cod.) Sulphate of quinine, 100 parts; 
ferrocyanide of potassium, 31 parts ; distilled 
water, 2500 parts ; boil for a few minutes, and, 
when cold, separate the impure salt which 
floats as an oily mass on the surface, wash it 
with a little cold water, and dissolve it in 
boiling alcohol ; the solution will deposit crys- 
tals as it cools. 

Ohs. This compound is by some said to be 
the most efficacious of all the salts ’of quinia. 
Pelouze asserts that it is simply quinine 
mixed with some Prussian blue. — Dose. 1 to 
6 grs. 

Quinine, Ferrosul'phate of. See Sulphate 
oe Quinine and Iron (below). 

Quinine,. Hydri'odate of. Syn. Iodide oe 
quinine ,* Quin® hydriodas, Q. iodidum, L. 
Prey. 1. By adding, drop by drop, a concen- 
trated solution of iodide of potassium to a like 
solution of acid sulphate of quinine, and dry- 
ing the precipitate in the shade ; or, heat the 
liquid nearly to the boiling-point, and allow it 
to crystallise. 

2. (Parrish.) Effloresced sulphate of quinine, 
5 parts, dissolved in alcohol, and decomposed 
by an alcoholic solution of 3 parts of iodide of 
potassium> precipitates sulphate of,potassa, and 
yields, ou cooling and evaporatiiTg, hydriodate 
of quinine in fine crystalline needles, 1 

3. (Ioduretted — Bouchardat.) From an 
acid solution of quinia and a solution of iodide 
of iron containing a slight excess of iron, as 
No. 1, 

Ohs. The above are reputed alterative, 
tonic, and antiperiodic. — Dose. 1 to 4 grs. ; in 
obstinate intermittents, and in the scrofulous 
affections of debilitated subjects. 

1 ct 1 and 2 are not identical, 1 is an acid salt which 
readily crystallises, hut 2 is a normal salt which. I never 
saw crystallise, but always like a fluid resin, quite amor- 
phous De Yrij. 


Quinine, Hydrochlo"rate of., Syn. Chloride 
oe quinine, Muriate oe quinine f ,• Quine 

HYDROCHLORAS, QUINI® MURXAS, L. Prey. 
1. By neutralising dilute hydrochloric acid 
with the base, as above. 

2. (Ph. Bor.) Chloride of barium, 5 drs. ; 
boiling water, 1 lb. ; dissolve, add, gradually, 
of sulphate of quinine, 2 oz. ; boil gently for a 
few minutes, filter the solution whilst hot, and 
set it aside that crystals may form. 

3. (Quin® murias — Ph. D.) /Dissolve 
chloride of barium, 123 grs., in distilled water, 
2 fl. oz. ; add of sulphate of quinine, 1 oz„ dis- 
solved in boiling water, 1| pint; mix, evaporate 
the solution to one half, filter, and again eva- 
porate until spicules begin to appear; next 
allow the liquid to cool, collect the crystals, 
and dry them on bibulous paper. The mother- 
liquor, by further concentration and cooling, 
will yield an additional product. 

Obs. Hydrochlorate of quinine occurs in 
snow-white groups of feathery crystals, of a 
mother-of-pearl lustre, which are more freely 
soluble than those of the disulphate. 

Quinine, Ki'nate of. Syn. Quin® kinas, L. 
Prey. By saturating a solution of kinic acid 
with quinine, and purifying by crystallisation 
out of alcohol. The kinate of quinine is 
obtained in crystalline warts, soluble in 4 
parts of water and 8 parts of alcohol. 

Quinine, lac'tate of. Syn. Quin® lactas, 
L. Prey. As the acetate or citrate. By 
spontaneous evaporation fine crystals may be 
obtained. Said to agree better with dyspeptic 
patients than the other salts of quinine. 

Quinine, Mu"riate of. Hydrochlorate of 
quinine (see above). 

Quinine, Ni'trate of. Syn. Quin® nitras, 
L. Prep. As the hydeochlorate, substi- 
tuting dilute nitric acid, or nitrate of i^iryta 
(P. Cod.), for hydrochloric acid or chloride of 
barium. 

Quinine, Phos'phate of. Syn. Quin® ehos- 
ehas, L. As the acetate. Silky, needle- 
shaped crystals, with a pearly lustre. It has 
been highly recommended in intermittents, 
&c., associated with rickets and stomach affec- 
tions. 

Quinine, Sul'phates off The salt often called 
e disulphate of quinine * is now generally re- 
garded as the normal sulphate*, while the solu- 
ble salt; often called the 4 neutral sulphate/ 
is considered to he an acid salt. This change 
in nomenclature results from doubling the 
atomic weight of the alkabid quinine : — 

1. Quinine, Acid Sulphate of. 

H 2 S0 4 . 7Aq). Syn. Sulphate oe quinine f, 

NeUTRAD SULPHATE OE QUINlNEf, SOLUBLE S. 
o^q.; Quin®! sulphas solubilis, B. Prey. 
From sulphate of quinine, 1 oz., dissolved, by 
the aid of heat, in water, | pint, previously 
acidulated with dilute sulphuric acid, 5 A. drs. ; 
the solution affords crystals^ (poling, and 
more on evaporation 

Obs. This salt possess^ tjfce advantage of 
being soluble in about 

-V 


of water at 
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60° Fahr. ; but it is seldom used in the crys- 
talline form ; still, as the officinal sulphate 
(‘ disulphate'’) is generally prescribed ^ along 
with a small quantity of dilute sulphuric acid 
to render it soluble, this acid sulphate is, in 
fact, the compound which is commonly given. 
It is the e bisulphate, ■ * f supersulphate/ or ‘ acid 
sulphate of quina f of Soubeiran and other 
Continental chemists. 

2, Quinine, Sulphate ‘of. (C2oH 24 N 2 0 2 ) 2 . 
2ILS0 4 #7Aq). Syn. Normal sulphate 

OP^TJITOE, DlSULPHALE OP Q., QlJimB; 

Quins disulphas (Ph. L,), Quinjs sulphas 
(P h. E., D. t & U. S., & P. Cod.), Quibo® sul- 
phas (B. P.), L. ; Sulphate le quinine, Fr. 
Prey. 1. (Ph. L. 1836.) Take of yellow cin- 
chona hark, bruised, 7 lbs. ; sulphuric acid, 4£ 
oz. ; (diluted with) water, 6 galls. ; boil them 
for 1 hour, and strain ; repeat this a second 
time for 1 hour, with a like quantity of acid 
and water, and again strain ; next boil the hark 
for 3 hours, in water, 8 galls., and strain ; wash 
the residue with fresh quantities of boiling dis- 
tilled water ; to the mixed decoctions and wash- 
ings, add moist hydrated oxide of lead to 
saturation, decant the supernatant fluid, and 
wash the sediment with distilled water ; boil 
down the liquor for 16 minutes, and strain, 
then precipitate the quina with liquor of am- 
monia, and wash the precipitate (with very 
cold water) until nothing alkaline is percep- 
tible ; saturate what remains with sulphuric 
acid, i oz., diluted with' water, q. s., digest 
With animal charcoal, 2 oz., and strain ; lastly, 
the charcoal being well washed, evaporate the 
mixed liquors, that crystals may form. 

2. (Ph. E.) This process varies from the 
last one, in the bark (1 lb.) being first boiled 
in water (4 pints) along with carbonate of soda 
(4 oz^ ; the residuum, being pressed, is moist- 
ened with water, and again pressed, and this 
operation is repeated a second and a third 
time, the object being to remove, as much as 
possible, the acids, colouring matter, gum, and 
extractive, before proceeding to extract the 
alkaloid. Carbonate of soda is also used as the 
precipitant, instead of ammonia, and the pre- 
cipitate is formed into a sulphate (disulphate) 
by being stirred with boiling water, 1 pint, to 
which sulphuric acid, 1 fl.“ scruple, or q. s., is 
subsequently added. The crystals, after, di- 
gestion with prepared animal charcoal, 2 drs., 
are ordered to be dried at a heat not higher 
than 140° Fabr. . 

3, (Ph. D.) ^ Yellow bark, 1 lb., is macerated 
for 24 hours in water, 2 quarts, acidulated 
with oil of vitriol, 2 fl, drs., and then boiled 
for half an hour, after which the fluid is de- 
canted; this is repeated a second and a thfrd 
time with water, 2 quarts, and oil of vitriol, 
1 fl. dr. ; the decanted (or strained) liquors are 
evaporated to a quart, and filtered, and slaked 
lime, 1 oz.,ror q. s., added to the solution until 
it exhibits a decidedly alkaline reaction; the 
precipitate is next collected on a calico filter, 
and; after having been washed with cold water, 


partially dried on porous bricks, and subjected 
to powerful pressure enveloped in blotting 
paper, is boiled for 20 minutes in rectified 
spirit, 1 pint, and the liquid, after subsidence, 
decanted ; this is repeated a second and a third 
time with a fresh pint of spirit, and the resi- 
duum being well pressed, the mixed liquors are 
filtered, and the spirit removed by distillation ; 
the brown viscid residuum is dissolved in 
boiling water, 16 fi. oz., boiled, and dilute sul- 
phuric acid, 1 11. oz., or q. s., added to render " 
the solution neutral or only slightly acid ; 
animal charcoal, a oz., is next stirred in, the 
mixture boiled for about 5 minutes, filtered, 
and set aside to crystallise; the crystals are 
dried on blotting paper, by mere exposure to a 
dry atmosphere. 

4. (B. P.) Yellow cinchona hark, in coarse 
powder, 16; hydrochloric acid, 3; distilled 
water, a sufficiency; solution of soda, 80; 
dilute sulphuric acid, a sufficiency. Dilute 
the hydrochloric acid with ten pints of the 
water. Place the bark' in a porcelain basin, 
and add to it as much of the diluted hydro- 
chloric acid as will render it thoroughly moist. 
After maceration, with occasional stilling, for 
twenty-four hours, place the hark in a dis- 
placement apparatus, and percolate with the 
diluted hydrochloric acid until the solution 
which drops through is nearly destitute of 
hitter taste. Into this liquid- (hydrochlorate 
of quinine) pour the solution of soda, agitate 
well, let the precipitate (quinine) completely 
subside, decant the supernatant fluid, collect 
the precipitate on a filter, and wash it with 
cold distilled water until the washings cease to 
have colour. Transfer the precipitate to a 
porcelain dish containing a pint of distilled 
water, and, applying to this the heat of a 
water bath, gradually add diluted sulphuric 
acid until very marly the whole of the pre- 
cipitate has been dissolved, and a neutral 
liquid has been obtained. (Or add about half 
the precipitated quinine to some water in an 
evaporating basin, warm the mixture and pour 
in diluted sulphuric acid until the precipitate 
has dissolved and the liquid is neutral or only 
faintly acid, then add the other half, stir well, 
and again heat liquid.) Filter the solution 
(sulphate of quinine), while hot, through paper, 
wash the filter with boiling distilled water, con- 
centrate till, a film forms on „ the surface of the 
solution, anob'set it aside to crystallise* The 
crystals should be dried on filtering paper with- 
out the application of heat. 

5. “Those who are well acquainted with the 
chemistry of the cinchona-alkaloids all agree 
with me in condemning the boiling of bark 
with dilute . acids. I prefer the following 
method, which can also be used, on a small 
scale for quinometry. 

“Yellow hark, or any other bark in which 
quinine prevails* like, for instance, that of 
Cinchona officinalis f 1 lb., is mixed with milk 
of lime, made frana 4 oz. of linte and 40 oz. of 
water* After drying this mixture it is ex- 
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kausted with strong methylated spirit (the 
strongest possible) and the slightly coloured 
solution neutralised with sulphuric acid, so that 
the liquor has a slight acid reaction upon blue 
litmus paper. After filtering or subsiding, the 
clear liquid is distilled and the residue in the 
still dissolved in water, carefully neutralised, 
so that the solution has a slight alkaline re- 
action upon red ditmus paper, treated with 
charcoal and crystallised, &c. 5J — De Vrrj. 

6. ( f Hospital sulphate* — Mr. E. Her- 
ring.) The crushed bark is boiled in a solution 
of caustic soda or potassa, to extract colouring 
matter and gum; it is then pressed*, washed 
with cold water, a second time boiled with 
a solution of caustic alkali, and again pressed, 
washed, and pressed ; the decoloured and puri- 
fied bark is next exhausted by coction with 
acidulated water, in the usual way, and the 
filtered mixed decoctions are precipitated with 
carbonate of soda ; the precipitated quina is 
then dissolved in hot dilute sulphuric acid, to 
saturation, when the ‘hospital sulphate* 
crystallises out, as the solution cools; this is, 
lastly, washed with a little cold water, drained, 
and dried.- — The advantage of this process is 
the non-use of animal charcoal as a bleacher, 
and the consequent less cost of the product. 
In the preparation of his * white sulphate, 5 
Mr. Herring uses benzol as a solvent, instead 
of alcohol. Patent dated July 28th, 1853. « 

Prop. When pure, sulphate of quinine forms 
very light, delicate, flexible, white needles, 
which are efflorescent, inodorous, and intensely 
bitter; it is soluble in 740 parts of water at 
60°, and in 30 parts at 212° Fahr. ; it takes 
about 80 parts of cold rectified spirit for its 
solution, but i£ freely soluble in boiling alcohol, 
and in acidulated water; it melts at 240° 
Eahr., and is charred and destroyed at a heat 
below that of redness. The crystals contain 
76*1$ of quinine, 8*7$ of sulphuric acid, and 
15*2$ of water; of the last, they lose about 
3-4ths by exposure to dry air, and nearly the 
whole when kept in a state of fusion for some 
time. 

Pur. This may not be inferred from the 
form of its crystallisation, for the sulphates of 
quinidine and of cinchonidine may be obtained 
in the same form of crystallisation. As men- 
tioned already, the reaction with chlorine and 
ammonia does not distinguish quinine from 
quinidine, as both give the ^same green 
colour. “ It is entirely soluble in water (hot), 
and more readily so when an acid is present. 
Precipitated by ammonia, the residuary liquid, 
after evaporation, should not taste of sugar. 
By a gentle heat it loses 8 or 10$ of water. It 
is wholly consumed by heat. If chlorine he 
first added, and then ammonia, it becomes 
green. 55 (Ph. L. 1836.) <£ On adding chloride 
of barium to 100 grs. of this salt, dissolved in 
water mixed with hydrochloric acid, 26*6 grs. 
of sulphate of baryta, dried at a red heat, are 
prepared/ 7 (Ph. L. 1851.) A solution of 
10 grs., in 1 fi. oz. of distilled water, and 2 or 


3 drops of sulphuric acid, if decomposed by a 
solution of ^ oz. of carbonate of soda, in two 
waters, and heated until the precipitate shrinks 
and fuses, yields, on cooling, a solid mass, 
which, when dry, weighs 7*4 grs., and when 
reduced to powder, dissolves entirely in a solu- 
tion of oxalic acid. 55 (Ph. E.) 

Adult. Sulphate of quinine is said to be 
often adulterated with starch, magnesia, gum, 
sugar, cinchonine, quinidine, &c. ; hut accord- 
ing to De Vrij, those with starch, magnesia, gum, 
and sugar, are very rare, if ever they were 
really observed. Very frequent are those with 
the sulphates of the other cinchona-alkaloids, 
and these become even still more frequent, 
as very different kinds of bark are used for 
the manufacture of quinine. Salicine is, if 
ever, but very seldom used for adulteration of 
quinine. The best practical test for the purity 
of sulphate of quinine is the following: — A 
saturated solution of the salt is made at 
60° Fahr., and one part of this solution is 
mixed with 2 or 3 minims of a concentrated 
solution of iodide of potassium, whilst ano- 
ther part is mixed with 2 or 3 minims of a con- 
centrated solution of tartrate of potash and soda. 
If the sulphate of quinine is pure its solution 
will remain unaltered by both reagents, even 
after rubbing the sides of the test tube with a 
glass rod and standing many hours. But if it 
contains one or more of the other cinchona- 
alkaloids there will appear either precipitates 
or striae on the glass where it has been rubbed 
by the glass rod. IotSde of potassium indicates 
particularly, the presence of even traces of 
quinidine, but also of cinchonidine and cincho- 
nine, provided their quantity be not too small. 
Tartrate of potash and soda indicate, under 
these circumstances, only the pi*esence of cin- 
chonidine. The first three remain undissolvcd 
when the salt is digested in spirit ; the fourth 
is dissolved out by cold water; the fifth may 
he detected by its total insolubility in ether ; 
or, by precipitating the quinine by solution of 
potassa, and dissolving the precipitate in boil- 
ing alcohol ; cinchonine crystallises out as the 
solution cools, but the quinine remains in the 
mother-liquor; and the* last, by the greater 
solubility and sp. gr. *of the salt, &c. If 
the sample disengages ammoniacal fumes when 
treated with liquor of potassa, it contains 
sal ammoniac. The presence of mpst foreign 
organic substances is also shown by the 
sample being turned brown, and being soon 
charred when treated w-ith a drop of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid. If it turn red it 
contains salicin, a substance which is now 
frequently used to adulterate sulphate of 
quinine. The pure sulphate is not discoloured 
by this reagent. * 

Uses , Sfc. The sulphate is shore extensively 
employed than any of the other salts of quinine, 
and, indeed, to almost the exclusion or them. 
It is the article intended to boused whenever 
* sulphate 5 or * disfflphate 5 of quinine, or even 
‘quinine/ is ordered for medicinal purposes, 
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unless the name is qualified by some other 
term. It is a most valuable stomachic, in 
doses of £ to 1 gr. ; as a tonic, 1 to 3 grs. ; and 
as a febrifuge, 2 to 20 grs. 

Quinine, Sulpho-tar'trate of. Syn. Quim 
SUleho-tartras, L. Prep. Erom sulphate 
of quinine, 4 parts; tartaric acid, 5 parts ; dis- 
tilled water, 20 parts ; mix, gently evaporate 
to dryness, and powder the residuum. 

Quinine, Tan'nate of. Spz. Quinjs tannas, 
L. Prep. Dissolve sulphate of quinine in 
slightly acidulated water, and add a solution of 
tannic acid as long as a precipitate forms ; 
wash this with a little cold water, and dry it. 
The Ph. Graeca orders infusion of galls to he 
used as the precipitant. In intermittent neu- 
ralgia. * 

Quinine, Tar'trate of. Syn. Quinje tartras, 
L. Prep. (P. Cod.) From tartaric acid and 
quinine, as the acetate. 

Quinine, Vale^rianate of. Syn. Quim va- 
LERIANAS (Ph. D.), L. Prep. 1. As the 
acetate or citrate. 

, (Dh. D.) Valerianate of soda, 124 gr 3 . ; 
distilled water, 2 fl, oz. ; dissolve ; also dis- 
solve hydrochlorate of quinine, 7 drs., in dis- 
tilled water, 14 fl. oz. ; next heat each solu- 
tion to 120 9 (not higher), mix them, and set 
the vessel aside for 24 hours ; lastly, press 
the mass of crystals thus obtained, and dry 
them, without the application of artificial heat. 

Prop., Sfc. Silky needles and prisms,* its 
solution suffers decomposition when heated 
much above 120° Fahr. It is powerfully anti- 
spasmodic, antiperiodic, and nervine. — Pose. | 
gr.,* every two^ hours, or 1 'to 3 grs., twice or 
thrice daily ; in epilepsy, hemicrania, hysteria, 
neuralgia, and other nervous affections. 

QUININE AND C0D-IIVER 01b. Syn. 
COD-^IVEE OIL WITH QUININE, QuiNIARETTEL 
COL-LIVER OIL; OLEUM MORRHUJE CUM QUIN a. 

Oleum jecoeis aselli cum quina, L. This 
medicine is a solution of pure anhydrous quin- 
ine in pure cod-liver oil. 

Prep. 1, Pure quinine (preferably recently 
precipitated) is *f used in a glass or porcelain 
capsule by the heat of an oil or sand bath, 
carefully applied, by r whieh it assumes a brown 
colour and the appearance of a resin ; it is 
then allowed^ to cool out ef contact with the 
air, after which it is reduced to powder in a 
dry mortar, and added to pure pale Newfound- 
land cod-liver oil, gently heated in a closed 
glass vessel Over a water bath ; the solution of 
the alkaloid is promoted by constant dgitafcion, 
and, when complete, the vessel, still corked, is 
set aside in a dark situation to cool ; when the 
quiniaretted oiU is quite cold, it is put into 
bottles, in the usual manner, and preserved, as 
much as*possible, from the light and air. h 
2. The anhydrous quinine is dissolved in a 
little anhydrous ether before adding it to the 
od, which in this case need not he heated, as 
18 e ffec ted by simple agitation; 
should this not take plate, it maybe gently 
warmed for a few minutes. s ^ 


3. The anhydrous quinine is dissolved in 
anhydrous alcohol, and after being added to the 
oil, the whole is gently heated, in an open 
vessel, by the heat of a water bath, until the 
alcohol is expelled; agitation, &c., being had 
recourse to, as in No. 1. 

Prop., Sfc. The above preparation resembles 
ordinary cod-liver oil, except in having a pale 
yellowish colour, and a slightly hitter taste, 
similar to that of cinchona hark. It is said to 
possess all the properties of cod-liver oil com- 
bined with those peculiar to quinine, by which 
the tonic, stomachic, and antiperiodic qualities 
of the letter are associated, in one remedy, 
with the genial, supporting, and alterative 
action of the other. The common strength is 
2 grs. of quinine per oz. 

QUININE AND TRON. These two import- 
ant medicinal agents are combined together in 
various ways. The following compound salts 
are often prescribed. 

Quinine and Iron, Cit'rate of. Syn. Citrate 
OE IRON ANJO QUININE ; FeRRI ET QUIM 01- 
teas, R. P. Prep . 1. (B. P.) Solution of 
persulphate of iron, 4| ; sulphate of quinia, 

1 ; dilute sulphuric acid, ; citric acid, 3 ; 
solution of ammonia and distilled water, of 
each, a sufficiency : mix 8 of the solution of 
ammonia with 40 of the water, and to this add 
the solution of persulphate of iron, previously 
diluted with 40 of the water, stirring them 
constantly and briskly. Let the mixture stand 
for two hours, stirring it occasionally, then put it 
on a calico filter, and when the liquid has 
drained away, wash the precipitate with dis- 
tilled water until that which passes through, 
the filter ceases to give a precipitate with chlo- 
ride of barium. Mix the sulfate of quinia 
with 8 of the water, add the sulphuric acid, 
and when the salt is dissolved, precipitate the 
quinia with a slight excess of solution of am- 
monia. Collect the precipitate on a filter, and 
wash it ^ with 30 of the water. Dissolve the 
citric acid in 5 of the water, and having applied 
the heat Of a water bath, add the oxide of 
iron, previously well drained; stir them toge- 
wiie ? ,^ e oxalic acid has dissolved, 
add the precipitated quinia, continuing the 
agitation until this also has dissolved. Let the 
solution cool, then add, in small quantities at 
a time, solution of ammonia, dilute with 2 
ol the water, stirring the solution briskly, and 
iJT- 12 ® which Separates with each 

audition of ammonia, to dissolve before the next 
addition is mad e,^ Filter the solution, evapo- 
mte it to the consistence of a thin syrup, then 
0Ii porcelain, or glass plates, 
at the temperature of 100° Fahr,, remove the 
dry saty m flakes, and keep it, in a stoppered 
bottle. Solubility, 2 in 1 .—Test. Taste bitter - 
as well as chalybeate, When burned with 
exposure to air, it leaves a residue (oxide of 
mm) which yields nothing to Waferi . 60 grs,, 
<toolved ; m an ounce of water, and treated 
with a slight excess of ammonia, gives a white 
,preapdjute(<juinia)^hidb when collected on 
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a filter and dried, weighs 8 grs. The precipi- 
tate is entirely soluble in pure ether, indicat- 
ing absence of quinidia and cinchonia. When 
burned it leaves no residue. When dissolved 
by the aid of an acid it forms a solution which* 
after decolorisation by a little purified animal 
charcoal, turns the plane of polarisation strongly 
to the left (cinchona turns it to the right). — 
Dose. 5 to 10 grs. as a tonic, three times a 
day, in solution or in poill. 

^ 2. (Ph. U. S.) Triturate sulphate of quinine, 

1 oz., with distilled water, 6 fl. oz., and having 
added sufficient diluted sulphuric acid to dis- 
solve it, cautiously pour into the solution water 
of ammonia with constant stirring, until in 
slight excess. Wash the precipitated quinine 
on a filter, and having added solution of citrate 
of iron, 10 fl. oz., keep the whole at a tempe- 
rature of 120° by means of a water bath, and 
stir constantly until the alkaloid is dissolved. 
Lastly, evaporate the solution to the consist- 
ence of a syrup, and spread it on plates of 
glass, so that, on drying, the salt may be 
obtained in scales.— Dose. 2 grs. to 5 grs. 

Quinine and Iron, Todide of. Syn. Quinje 
et eerri xodedtjm, L. Prep. Prom protio- 
dide of iron, 2 parts ; hydriodate of quinine, 
1 part ; rectified spirit, 12 parts ; heat them 
together, and either evaporate to dryness or 
crystallise by refrigeration. A powder, or 
crystalline scales. 

Quinine and Iron, Sul'phate of. Syn. Ferro- 

gULEHATE OE QUIXOTE ; QUIIOB EERRO-SUD- 
phas, Quim et perri SULPHAS, L. Prep. 
From solutions of the sulphates of iron and 
quinine, in atomic proportions, mixed whilst 
hot, and the crystals which form as the liquid 
cools carefully dried and preserved from the air. 

QUININE ANDMEB/CURY. See Chloride 
oe Mercury and Quixote. 

QUINOIDINE. Syn. Amorphous qui- 
nine, Chinqedine ; Quina amorpha, Quina 
ineormis, Quinoidia, Quinoidina, Quinoi- 
dinum, Chinoidettm, L. A few years after 
the discovery of the quinine by Pelletier and 
Caventou, Sertuerner, a German physician, and 
known as the discoverer of morphia, obtained, 
by a peculiar method, from yellow bark, an 
amorphous alkaloid which was called by him 
Chinioidin, 1 and also fever-killer, (Fiebertod- 
ter). He found that not only this alkaloid 
itself, but also all its compounds with acids, 
were equally amorphous. As recsnt investi- 
gations have proved that this amorphous alka- 
loid occurs in all cinchona barks, and is found 
particularly in many young Indian barks in 
great quantity, it is quite natural that in the 
manufacture of quinine the unerystallisable 
sulphate of this alkaloid should accumulate in 
the mother-liquors of the sulphate of quinine. 
From such liquors it is precipitated in an im- 
pure state by an alkali, and brought into com- 
merce under the name of quinoidme. As this 

1 Sertuerner, e Die neuesfcen Entdeekungen in der 
Pfcysik, Hrilkraade, und , Ckeraie,’ Ster Band, 2tes Heft, 


amorphous alkaloid has the property of pre- 
venting the crystallisation of the salts of the 
other alkaloids, particularly those of quini- 
dine, it is clear that the quinoidine of com* 
merce very often contains quinidine and also 
cinchonidine. Dr. de Yrij, for instance, found 
sometimes more than 20f of quinidine in some 
samples of quinoidine of commerce. Although 
commercial quiuoidine contains many impu- 
rities which may l^ave their origin partly 
in the adulteration of the cinchona-alkaloids, 
unadulterated quinoidine, no doubt, chiefly con- 
sists of the amorphous alkaloid discovered by 
Sertuerner. 

The quinoidme of commerce ought never to 
he used in medicine, unless purified. For this 
purification there are two methods. 1. That 
of Mr. Bullock, which gives the ‘purer hut the 
more expensive product. Crude, quinoidine is 
exhausted with ether, which, after defecation, 
is distilled off, leaving the purified quinoidine 
behind. This process has been patented in 
England by Mr. Bullock. 2. That of Dr. de 
Vrij, which consists in boiling 9 parts of crude 
quinoidine with a solution of 2 parts of oxalate 
of ammonium in water. By this process the 
alkaloids contained in the quinoidine are dis- 
solved, whilst the imparities, and amongst 
them the lime which is often contained in 
the crude quinoidine, remain nndissolved. 
The solution is mixed with a large hulk of 
water, then filtered and the purified quiuoidine 
precipitated by a slight excess of liquor of soda. 

Prop., fyc. In its* crude form quinoidine 
somewhat resembles aloes ; in its purest state 
it is a yellowish-brown resin-like mass, freely 
soluble in alcohol and ether, hut nearly in- 
soluble in water; with the acids it forms dark- 
coloured, ^mcrystallisable salts. It is power- 
fully febrifuge, hut less so than either qninD 
dine or quinine, although it is identical hi 
chemical composition with both of them. — Dose. 
2 to 4 grs. for adults, £ to 1 gr. for children, 
given in wine, lemonade, or acidulated honey. 

QUINOH'ETEY. Syn. Cinchonometry. 
The art of estimating the quantity of quinine 
in cinchona bark, and in the commercial salts 
of this alkaloid. * 

Proc. 1. For bark.^#, (Ph. E.) A fil- 
tered decoction of 1Q0 grs. of bark, in distilled 
water, 2 fl. oz., is precipitated with 1 fl. dr., or 
q. s., of a*coneentrated solution of carbonate of 
soda ; the precipitate, after being beated in 
I the fluid so as to become a fused mass, and 
having again become cold, is, dried and weighed, 
" It should he 2 grs., or more, and entirely dis- 
solve in a solution of oxalic acid” To render 
the result strictly accurate, the product should 
he dissolved in 10 parts of proof spirit, con- 
taining ^th of sulphuric acid, an4 to this 
solution carefully added an alcoholic solution 
of iodine as long as there appear? a brown pre- 
cipitate, which immediately turns black by 
stirring with a glass rod. This precipitate, 
collected upon a filter, washed with strong 
. alcohol and dried on a water bath, is Herapath’s 
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iodosulpbate of quinine, of which 100 parts re- 
present 56*5 parts of pure quinine. 

5. (Pebourdain.) 100 grs. df the hark 
(coarsely powdered) are exhausted with acidu- 
lated water, and the filtered solution rendered 
alkaline with solution of potassa ; it is next 
shaken with about l-3rd of its volume of 
chloroform, and then allowed to repose for a 
short time ; the chloroform holding the alka- 
loid in solution sinks t# the bottom of the 
vessel in a distinct stratum, from which the 
supernatant liquid is separated by decantation ; 
the chloroformic solution, either at once or after 
being washed with a little cold water, is allowed 
to evaporate ; the residuum, when weighed, 
gives the per-centage richness of the sample. 

Ohs. A like result may be obtained with ether, 
instead of chl&roform ; in which case the solu- 
tion of quinine will form the upper stratum. 

o. Instead of Pebourdain’s process. Dr. de 
Vrrj prefers that of Charles, 1 so far as regards 
the separation of the total mixed alkaloids from 
the hark. To this mixture is applied the pro- 
cess mentioned above (a), viz. solution in acidu- 
lated proof spirit, &c. 

2, For the salts. The above methods, as 
well as several others which have been devised 
for the purpose, may also be applied to the 
salts of quinine ; but, unfortunately, they are 
inapplicable when great accuracy is required, 
owing to the non-recognition of the presence 
of quinidine, as such, and which, consequently, 
goes to swell the apparent richness of the 
sample in quinine. Tne following ingenious 
method, invented by Dr. TJre, not merely 
enables us to detect the presence of cinchonine 
and quinidine in commercial samples of the 
salts of quinine, hut, with some trifling modi- 
fications, it also enables us to det^mine the 
Quantity of each of these alkaloids present in 
any sample: — “10 grs. of the salts to he 
examined " (the sulphate is here more espe- 
cially referred to) “is put into a strong test- 
tube, furnished with a tight-fitting cork ; to 
this are to he added 10 drops of dilute sul- 
phuric acid (1 acid and 5 water), with 15 
drops of water, and a gentle heat applied to 
accelerate solution,* This having been effected, 
and tbe solution entirely cooled, 60 drops of 
officinal sulphuric ether* with 20 drops of 
liquor of ammonia, must be added, and the 
whole well shaken while the top ia closed by 
the thumb. The tube is then to be closely 
stopped, and shaken gently from time to time, 
so that the bubbles of air may readily enter 
the layer of ether. If the salt be free from 
cinchonine and quinidine, or contain the latter 
in no greater proportion than 10&, it will he 
completely dissolved; while on the fcface, 
where contact of the two layers of clear Staid 
takes place, the mechanical impurities only 
will be separated. After some time the layer 
of ether becomes hard and gelatinous, and no 
further observation is possible.” 

1 * Journal tie lharmacie et de Chimie/ 4e s6rie. t, 1 % 
$.41 CAoflt, 1870). ’ * ; 


“ From the above statement respecting the 
solubility of quinidine in ether, it appears that 
the 10 grs. of the salt examined may contain 1 
gr. of quinidine, and still a complete solution 
.with ether and ammonia may follow ; but in 
this case the quinidine will shortly begin to 
crystallise in a layer of ether. The least trace 
of quinidine may be yet more definitely de- 
tected by employing, instead of the ordinary 
ether, some ether previously saturated with 
quinidine, by which means all of the quinidine^ 
contained in the quinine examined must remain 
undissolved. It is particularly requisite, in 
perforating this last experiment, to observe, 
(immediately) after the shaking, whether all 
has dissolved ; for, owing to the great ten- 
dency of quinidine to crystallisation, it may 
become again separated in a crystalline form, 
and be a source of error.” 

“ If more than l-10th of quinidine or (any) 
cinchonine he present, there will be found an 
insoluble precipitate at the limits of the two 
layers of fluids. If this be quinidine, it will he 
dissolved on the addition of proportionately more 
ether, while cinchonine will remain unaffected.” 

, Note. To Dr. lire’s test Dr. de Vrrj prefers, 
for several reasons, Dr. Perner’s test, * Zeit- 
schrift fur Analytische Chemie,’ von Fresenius, 
1st Jahrg, 1862 ; * TJeber Die Prufung des 
Kauflichen Schwefelsauren Chinins auf fremdc 
Alkaloides, von Dr. G. Kerner." 

QUIPOVIP. C 30 H 4S O s . Syn, Cinchovih, 
Qfinovia. 

QUIPOVIN. A very bitter amorphous glu- 
coside contained in the genus Cinchona, Naus- 
lea, and probably in many other allied genera. 
It is insoluble in water, very soluble in recti- 
fied spirit and in chloroform, with which last 
liquid it forms, in concentrated solutions, a 
jelly. If a current of hydrochloric gas is 
passed into its alcoholic solution the liquid be- 
comes hot and tbe quinovin is split up into a 
peculiar kind of sugar, 

QTJIPOVIC ACID. C^HsA. This is in- 
soluble in water, also in chloroform, and diffi- 
cultly soluble in alcohol. It can be obtained 
from the boiling alcoholic solution, by cooling, 
in small crystals. In the leaves, bark, and wood,, 
of the cinchona tree this acid is contained, to- 
gether with quinovin, and it is this mixture 
which has been recently applied in therapeutics, 
as a powerful tonic in cases of dysentery, &c. 
The mixture can easily be obtained from the 
leaves, baric, or wood, of cinchona, and even 
from bark which has been exhausted by ebul- 
lition with water or diluted acids, by cold 
maceration with weak milk of lime, by which 
it is dissolved, as it combines easily with 
bases. It is only the quinovate of lime which 
has till nOw been used in medicine.— Dose. 2 
to 8 grs. every two hours, : , 

QFITQIJIPA. See CmcHOH-A. 

QTTIP'SY. See Throat Awectiohs. 

QrtJIK fES'SPNCE. Qhihta rssehtia, 
D, A term invented by the alchemists to 
represent a. concentrated alcoholic solution of 
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the active principles of organic bodies. It is H F Hydrofluoric acid (Fluoride of 

still occasionally employed in perfumery and hydrogen). 

the culinary art. See Essence, Tincture, Na Cl Chloride of sodium. 

&c. K CjST Cyanide of potassium. 

QUOTIDTAN. ' Occurring or returning daily. Ca C0 3 Carbonate of calcium. 

See Ague. NH 4 Cl Chloride of ammonium. 

C 2 H 5 N0 2 Nitrite of ethyl. 

RADISH. The common garden radish 
RAB'BIT, The Legms cuniculus (Linn.) of (rapnanus, L.) is the root of Raphanus sa- 
the Cuvian order Bodentia , The domestic tims (Lirm.), one $f the Cruciferce. There 
rabbit, when young, is a light and wholesome are several varieties. They are all slightly 
article of food, approaching in delicacy to the diuretic and laxative, and possess considerable 
common barn-door fowl j but has less flavour power in exciting the appetite. The seed is 
than the wild animal. The fat is among the pressed for oil. The horseradish (armoracia, 

‘ simples* of the Ph. L. 1618. Its hair and L.) belongs to a distinct genus, 
skin are made into cheap furs, gloves, hats, RAIN -GAUGE, Syn. Ombometer, Pbu- 

&c. viameter, Udometer. An instrument for 

RAC'AHOUT, Syn. Racahout des Arabes. determining the quantity of water, which falls 
This is said to be farina prepared from the as rain, at any given place. A simple and 
acorns of Quercus Ballot a, or Barbary oak, convenient rain-gauge for agricultural pur- 
disguised with a little flavouring. The fol- poses is formed of a wide-mouthed funnel, or 
lowing is recommended as an imitation: — open receiver, connected with a glass tube 
Roasted cacao or chocolate nuts, 4 oz. ; ta- furnished with a stop-cock. The diameter of 
pioca and potato farina, of each, 6 oz. ; white the tube may he exactly l-100th that of the 
sugar, slightly flavoured with vanilla, £ lb. receiver, and if the tube be graduated into 
Very nutritious. Used as arrow-root. inches and tenths, the quantity of rain that 

RACE'HIC ACID. Syn. Paratartaric falls may he easily read off to the l-1000th 
ACID. This compound was discovered by of an inch. The instrument should be set in 
Kestner, in 1820, replacing tartaric acid in some perfectly open situation; and, for agri- 
grape-juice of the Department of the Vosges, cultural purposes, with its edge as nearly level 
Racemic acid and tartaric acid have exactly with the ground as possible. The quantity of 
the same composition, and yield, when exposed water should he duly measured and registered 
to heat, the same products ; the racemates also at 9 a.m., daily. 

correspond in the closest manner with the tar- 'RATSINS. Syn. PkiED crapes ; Uvj® (B, 
trates. Racemic acid is rather less soluble P.), Uv.® siccatjs, Uya (Ph. L.), Uv^ PASSiE 
than tartaric, and separates first fromasolu- (Ph. E. & D.), Lo “The prepared fruit of 
tion containing the two acids. A solution of Vitis vinifera?’ (Linn.)— Ph. L. The grapes 
racemic acid precipitates a neutral salt of cal- are allowed to ripen and dry on the vine, 
cium, which is not the case with tartaric acid. After being plucked and cleaned^ they are 
A solution of racemic acid does not affect a dipped, for a few seconds, into a boiling l^e of ^ 
ray of polarised light, while a solution of tar- wood ashes and qucklime at 12° or 15° Baume, 
taric acid rotates the ray to the right. to every 4 galls, of which a handful of culinary 

RACKING. See Cider and Wines. salt and a pint of salad oil has been added ; 

RADTCAD. Syn. Radioes. According to they are then exposed for 12 or 14 days in the 
the binary theory of the constitution of saline sun to dry ; they are, lastly, carefully garbled, 
compounds, every salt is composed, like cblo- and packed for exportation. The sweet, fleshy 
ride of sodium (NaCl), of two sides or parts, kinds of grapes are those selected for the 
which are termed its radicals. That part of a above treatment; and, in general, their stalks 
salt which consists of a metal, or of a body are cut about one half through, or a ring of 
exercising the chemical functions of one, is bark is removed, to hasten tbeir maturation^ 
called the metallic, basic, or basylous radical ; Raisins are nutritious, cooling, antiseptic, 
while the other part, which, like chlorine, by and, in general, laxative; the latter to a greater 
combining with hydrogen would produce an extent than the fresh fruit. There are many 
add, is designated the chlorous Sr acidulous varieties found in commerce. Their uses as a 
radical. Every salt* therefore, consists of a dessert and culinary fruit, $nd in the manu- 
basic and of an acid radical. Sometimes ra- facture of wine, &c., are well known, and are 
dicals are elementary in their nature, when referred to elsewhere. See Grapes, Wines, 
they are ; and sometimes they &c. 

are made up of a group of elements, when RANCIDITY. The strong, sour flavour 
they are termed corny ownd. Some radicals, ancfodour which oleaginous bodies acquire by 
both simple and compound, have been isolated, age and exposure to the air. For its preven- 
wbile many have but a hypothetical existence, tion, see Fats, Oies (Fixed), &c. 

In the following formulae the vertical line RAPE OIL. See Ons (Fixed). ? 
separates the, basic from the add radicals, the RASH. Erasmus Wilson notices' four dif- 
former being on the left, the latter on the f erent affections, jb 3 included under this 
light? head:— 
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RASPBERRY — RATAFIA. 


1. St. Anthony's pire, or erysipelas, 
the severest of them all, already referred to. 

2. Nettle-rash, or urticaria, character- 
ised hy its tingling' and pricking pain, and its 

little white elevations on a reddish ground, 
like the wheals caused hy the sting of a nettle. 
This efflorescence seldom stays many hours, 
and, sometimes, not even many minutes, in 
the same place, and is multiplied or repro- 
duced whenever any part of the skin is scratched 
or even touched. No part of the body is ex- 
empt from it, and when many of them occur 
together, and continue for an hour or two, the 
parts are often considerably swelled, and the 
features temporarily disfigured. In many 
cases these eruptions continue to infest the 
skin, sometimes in one place, and sometimes in 
another, for one or two hours together, two or 
three times a day, or, perhaps, for the greatest 
part of the twenty-four hours. In some con- 
stitutions this lasts only a few days ; in others 
several months. 

There are several varieties of nettle-rash or 
urticaria noticed hy medical writers, among 
which urticaria pebrilis, persistans, and 
evaneda, are the principal. 

The common cause of nettle-rash is some 
derangement of the digestive functions, aris- 
ing either from the use of improper food or a 
disordered state of the nervous or other sys- 
tems of the body. Lobsters, crabs, mussels, 
shrimps, dried fish, pork, cucumbers, mush- 
rooms, and adulterated^ beer or porter, hear 
the character of frequently causing this affec- 
tion. In childhood it commonly arises from 
teething. Occasionally, in° persons of peculiar 
idiosyncrasy, the most simple article of food, 
as almonds, nuts, and even milk, rice, and 
eggs, will produce this affection. * 
r T)*e treatment may consist of the adminis- 
tration of gentle saline aperients, fhd in severer 
cases a gentle emetic, followed hy the copious 
use of acidulated diluent drinks, as weak lemon- 
juice-and-water, effervescing" potassa-draughts, 
&c., and, when required, diaphoretics. The 
clothing should he light, hut warm, and the 
itching, when severe, may be allayed by the 
application of a lotion of water to which a 
little vinegar or camphorated spirit has been 
added; the latter must, however, be employed 
with caution. A hot knee-bath is useful i 
drawing the affection from the face and upper 
part of the body. A * compress,* wrung out of 
cold water until it ceases to drip, and kept in 
contact with the stomach by means of a dry 
bandage, has been recommended to relieve ex- 
cessive irritation of the stomach and. bowels. 
It has been stated that decoction of Virginian 
snake-root is particularly useful in relieving 
chronic urticaria. . 

3. Bee-rash, red-blotch, or piery spot, 
is commonly the consequence of disordered 
general health, of dyspepsia, and particularly, 
in females, of tight lacing. Sometimes it is 
slight and evanescent ; at others, it approaches 
in*severity to the milder forms of erysipelas. 


there being much swelling and inflammation. 
Chaps, galls, excoriations, and chilblains, are 
varieties of this disease produced hy cold, ex- 
cessive moisture, or friction. The treatment 
is similar to that of nettle-rash. 

4. Bose-rash, pause measles, or roseola, 
is an efflorescence, or rather a discoloration, of 
a rose-red tint, in small irregular patches, 
without wheals or papulae, which spread over 
the surface of the body, and are ushered in by 
slight febrile symptoms. There are several 
varieties. The causes are the same as those 
which produce the preceding affections, and 
the treatment may he similar. In all of them 
strict attention to the diet, and a careful avoid- 
ance of cold applications, or exposure to cold, 
so as to cause a retrocession, are matters of 
the first moment. 

RASPBERRY. Spi. Hineberry. The 
fruit of Rubus Idceu$,(h inn.), a small shrub 
of the natural order Rosacea. It is cooling, 
antiscorbutic, and mildly aperitive. It is fre- 
quently used to communicate a fine flavour to 
liqueurs, confectionery, wine, &c. See Bruits 
and Vegetables. 

RATAFI'A. Originally, a liquor drank at 
the ratification of an agreement or treaty. It 
is now the common generic name in France of 
liqueurs compounded of spirit, sugar, and the 
odoriferous and flavouring principles of vege- 
tables, more particularly of those containing 
the juices of recent fruits, or the kernels of 
apricots, cherries, or peaches. In its un- 
qualified sense, this name is commonly under- 
stood as referring to cherry-brandy or peach- 
brandy. 

Batafias are prepared hy distillation, mace- 
ration, or extemporaneous admixture, in the 
manner explained under the head Liqueur. 
The following list includes those which are 
commonly prepared hy the French liquor- 
istes : — 

Ratafia d'Angelique. From angelica seeds, 
1 dr.; angelica stalks, 4 oz. ; blanched bitter 
almonds, bruised,*! oz.; proof spirit or brandy, 
6 quarts ; digest for 10 days, filter ; add, of 
water, 1 quart ; white sugar, 3£ lbs.; mix well, 
and in a fortnight decant the clear portion 
through a piece of clear flannel. 

Ratafia d'Anis. See Aniseee Cordial. 

Ratafia de Baume de Tolu. From balsam 
of Tolu, 1 oz. ; rectified spirit, 1 quart dis- 
solve, add Abater, 3 pints / filter, and farther 
add of white sugar, 1| lb. Pectoral and trau- 
matic. 

Ratafia de Brou de Noix. From young wal- 
nuts with soft shells (pricked or pierced), 60 
in no.; brandy, 2 quarts; mace, cinnamon, and 
cloves, of each, 15 grs.; digest for $ weeks; 
press, filter, add of white sugar, ! lb.; and 
keeping it for some months before decanting 
it for use. Stomachic. 

Ratafia de Cacao. Syn. B. de cecocolat. 
From Caracea cacao-m#s, X lb.; West Indian 
do., § lb.; (both roasted and bruised ;) jrproof 
spirit* 1 galL ; for- M days, fitt^and-’ 
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add, of white sugar, 2£lbs.; tincture of vanilla, 
£ dr. ; (or, a shred of vanilla may be infused 
with the nuts in the spirit instead;) lastly, 
decant in a month, and bottle.it. 

Ratafia de Cafe. From coffee, ground and 
roasted, 1 lb. ; brandy or proof spirit, 1 gall.; 
sugar, 2 lbs. ; (dissolved in) water, 1 quart ; as 
last. 

Ratafia de Cassis. From black-currant juice, 
1 quart; cinnamon, 1 dr.; cloves and peach 
kernels, of each, £ dr. ; brandy, 1 gall. ; white 
sugar, 3 lbs. ; digest for a’ fortnight, and strain 
through flannel. * , 

Ratafia de Cerise. From Morello cherries, 
with their kernels bruised, 8 lbs. ; brandy or 
proof spirit, 1 gall. ; white sugar, 2 lbs. ; as 
last. 

Ratafia de Chocolat. Ratafia de cacao (see 
above). 

Ratafia de Coings. From quince juice, 3 
quarts ; bitter almonds, 3 drs. ; cinnamon and 
coriander seeds, of each, 2 drs. ; mace, £ dr. ; 
cloves, 15 grs.; (all bruised;) rectified spirit 
(quite flavourless), £ gall. ; digest for a week, 
filter, and add of white sugar, 3£ lbs. 

Ratafia de Creme. From creme de noyeau 
and sherry, of each, £ pint ; capillaire, £ pint ; i 
fresh cream, 1 pint ; beaten together. 

Ratafia de Cura 9 oa. Cura^oa. 

Ratafia de Framboises. Raspberry cordial. 

Ratafia de Genievre, From juniper berries 
(each pricked with a fork, £ lb. ; caraway and 
coriander seed, of each, 20 gr. ; finest malt 
spirit (22 u. p.), 1 gall. ; white sugar, 2 lbs. ; I 
digest a week, and strain with expression. 

Ratafia de Grenoble. From the small wild 
black cherry (with the kernels bruised), 2 lbs. ; 
proof spirit, 1 gall.; white sugar, 3 lbs.; citron 
peel, a few grains ; as before. 

Ratafia de Grenoble, de Teyssere. From 
cherries (bruised with the stones), 1 quart; 
rectified spirit, 2 quarts; mix, digest for 48 
hours, then express the liquor, and heat it to 
boiling in a close vessel; when cold, add of 
sugar or capillaire, q. s., together with some 
noyeau, to flavour, and a little syrup of the hay 
laurel, and of galangai ; in 3 months decant, 
and bottle it* 

Ratafia de Rbyeau. From peach or apricot 
kernels (bruised), 120 in no. ; proof spirit or 
t ^brandy, 2 quarts ; white sugar, 1 lb, ; digest 
• for a week, press, and filter. 

Ratafia de (Eilletg. From elove-pjhks (with- 
out the white buds), 41bs. ; cinnamon and cloves, 
of each, 15 grs,; proof spirit, 1 gall.; macerate 
for 10 days, express the tincture, filter, and 
add of white sugar, 2£ lbs. 

Ratafia d’Ecoree d’Orange. Creme cFOrange. 

Ratafia de Fleurs d’Oranger. From fresh 
orange petals, 2 lbs.; proof spirit, 1 gall.; 
white sugar, 2£ lbs.; as last. Instead of 
orange flowers, neroli, 1 dr., may be used. 

Ratafia a la Provemjale. From striped 
pinks, 1 db. ; brandy or proof spirit, 1 quart; 

‘ J wh?^|&tgar, f lb.; juice of strawberries, 
£ pMp'saffron, 20 grs, ; as before. 


Ratafia des Qnafcre Fruits. From cherries, 
30 lbs. ; gooseberries, 15 lbs. ; raspberries, 8 
lbs.; black currants, 7 lbs.; express the juice, 
and to each pint add, of white sugar, 0 ozs. ; 
cinnamon, 6 grs. ; cloves and mace, Of each, 

3 grs. 

Ratafia Rouge. From the juice of black 
cherries, 3 quarts; juices of strawberries and 
raspberries, of each, 1 quart; cinnamon, 1 dr.; 
mace and cloves, of ^ch, 15 grs. ; proof spirit 
or "brandy, 2 galls. ; white sugar, 7 lbs.; mace- 
rate, &c., as before. 

Ratafia Sec. Take of the juice of goose- 
berries, 5 pints ; juices of cherries, straw- 
berries, and raspberries, of each, 1 pint; proof 
spirit, 6 quarts ; sugar, 7 lbs. ; as before. 

Ratafia a la Violette. From orris powder, 

3 oz. ; litmus, 4 oz.; rectified spirit, 2 galls.; 
digest for 10 days, strain, and add of white 
sugar, 12 lbs., dissolved in soft water, 1 
gall. 

RATS. The common or brown rat is the 
Mms Decumanus (Linn.), one of the most pro- 
lific and destructive species of the Rodentia. 
It was introduced to these islands from Asia ; 
and has since spread over the whole country, 
and multiplied at the expense of tbe black 
rat (Mus Raitus — Linn.), which is the old 
British species of this animal, until its inroads * 
on our granaries, our stores, and dwelling- 
houses, have increased to such an extent, that 
its extirpation has become a matter of serious, 
if not ol national, importance. 

For the destruction of these noxious animals 
two methods are adopted : — 

1. Trapping. To render the bait more 

attractive, it is commonly sprinkled with a 
little of one of the rat-scents noticed below. 
The trap ii? also occasionally so treated. ^ 

2. Poisoniimf. The following are reputed 
the most ellSetive mixtures for this pur- 
pose: — 

Arsenical Paste. From oatmeal or wheaten 
flour, 3 lbs.; powdered indigo, £ oz.; finely 
powdered white arsenic, £ lb. ; oil of aniseed, 

£ dr.; mix, add of melted suet, 2£ lbs.; 
and beat the whole into, paste. A similar 
compound has the sanction of the French 
Government, 

Arsenical Powder. From oatmeal, 1 lb. ; 
moist sugar, £ lb.; white arsenic and rotten 
cheese, of each, 1 oz.; rat-scent, a few 
drops. <■ 

Milters’ Rat Powder. From fresh oat- 
meal, 1 lb. ; nux vomica (in tfery fine powder), 

1 oz. ; rat-scent, 5 or 6 drops. This is higHy 
spoken of by those who have used it. 

Mineral Rat-poison. Frfcm carbonate of 
baryta, £ lb. ; sugar and oatmeal, of each, 

6 oz. ; oils of aniseed and caraway, of bach, a 
few drops, * 

Philantrope Muopkoson. A, French 
preparation, which, according to Mn* Beasley, 
consists of tartar emetic, 1 part, with fari- 
naceous matter, 4 parts, ahd* some other (un- 
important) ingredients. 
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Phosphor Paste. 

Among * rat-scents ’ the following are said 
to be the most attractive : — 

a. Powdered cantbarides steeped in French 
"brandy. For traps. It is said that rats are 
so fond of this, that if a little be rubbed about 
the hands they may he handled with im- 
impunity. 

S. From powdered assafeetida, 8 grs. ; oil of 
rhodium, 2 drs. ; oil of aniseed, 1 dr. ,* oil of 
lavender, \ dr. ; mix by agitation. 

<?. From oil of aniseed, l oz.; tincture of 
assafeetida, $ oz. 

d. From oil of aniseed, £• oz. ; nitrous acid, 
2 to 3 drops ; musk (triturated with a little 
powdered sugar), 1 gr. 

KA'ZORS. See Paper, Paste, and Shav- 
i ng. 

KEA'GENTS, See Tests. 

REAL' GAB. This valuable red pigment is 
the bisulphide of arsenic. It is found native 
in some volcanic districts ,* but that of com- 
merce is prepared by distilling fin an earthen 
retort) arsenical pyrites, or a mixture of sul- 
phur and arsenic, of .orpiment and sulphur, or 
of arenious acid, sulphur, and charcoal, in the 
proper proportions. See Bisulphide op 
Arsenic, 

RECTIFICATION. A second distillation of 
a fluid, for the purpose of rendering it purer. 

HED. A term denoting a bright colour, 
resembling blood. Bed is a simple or primary 
colour, but of severe^ different shades or 
hues, us scarlet, crimson, vermilion, orange- 
red, &e. 

, Bod Aa'iline, Byn. Bosaniline. This ar- 
tificial base is prepared by the action of bi- 
chloride of tin, mercurial salts, arsenic acid, 

- and many other oxidising agents, u r on aniline. 
Tbt aniline reps of commerce, now so largely 
used for dyeing, are saline compounds, more or 
less pure, of rosaniline, with 1 equiv. of acid. 
Those compounds arc known under the names 
of * magenta/ ‘ fuchsine/ * roseine/ * aza- 
leine/ Ac. In England the aniline red com- 
monlY employed is the acetate of rosaniline, 
which has been prepared by Mr. Nicholson in 
splendid crystals of very considerable dimen- 
sions,^ In France the hydrochlorate of rosani- 
line is chiefly employe! The free base 
presents itself in colourless crystalline plates, 
but its compounds with I equiv. of acid have, 
when dry, a beautiful green colour, with golden 
lustre, and furnish with water an intensely! 
coloured red solution. See Purple (Aniline) 
and Bed Dye, also Tar Colours. 

BED DTE. ^ The substances principally em- 
ployed for dyeing reds are cochineal, lac-dye, 
and madder, which, under proper treatment, 
yield permanent colours of considerable bril- 
liancy, the iirst and third more particularly 
so. Extremely beautiful but fugitive colours 
are also obtained from Brazil wood, saffiower, 
nrabib and some other substances, For purple- 
wds or crimsons (magenta, fuchsine, Ac.), 
m spa or wool* the aniline reds {salts of tos- 


aniline) are now extensively used. (See Tar- 
colours.) The mode of applying them is 
noticed under Purple Dye. Silk is usually 
dyed of a permanent red or scarlet with cochi- 
neal, safflower, or lae-dye ; wool, with cochi- 
neal and, still more frequently, with madder; 
and cotton, with madder (chiefly), Brazil wood, 
&c. The leading properties of these substances 
are given under their respective names, and 
the methods of employing them are generally 
referred to in the articles Dyeing-, Mordants, 
&c,, and, therefore, need not be repeated 
here. The following may, however, be useful 
to the reader : — 

1. First give the ‘goods’ a mordant of alum, 
or of alum-and-tartar, rinse, dry, and boil 
them in a bath of madder. If acetate of iron 
be used instead of alum, the colour will be 
purple, and by combining the two, as mor- 
dants, any intermediate shade may be pro- 
duced. 

2. The yarn or cloth is put into a very weak 

alkaline bath at the boiling temperature, then 
washed, dried, and ‘galled’ (or, when the 
calico is to be printed, for this bath may be 
substituted one of cow-dung, subsequent ex- 
posure to the air for a day or two, and im- 
mersion in very dilute sulphuric acid. In this 
way the stuff gets opened, and takes and 
retains the colour better). After the * galling/ 
the goods are dried, and alumed twice ; then 
dried, rinsed, and passed through a madder 
bath, composed of f lb. of good madder for 
every lb. weight of the goods ; this bath is 
slowly raised to the boiling-point in the course 
of 50 or 60 minutes, more or less, according 
to the shade of colour required ; after a few 
minutes, the stuff is taken out, and slightly 
washed; the operation is then repeated, in the 
same manner, with fresh madder ; it is, lastly, 
washed and dried, or passed through a hot 
soap bath, which carries off the fawn-coloured 
particles. , 

3. (Adrianople red, Turkey r.) This 
commences with cleansing or scouring the 
goods by alkaline baths, after which they are 
steeped in oily liquors brought to a creamy 
state by a little carbonate of soda; a bath of 
sheep’s dung is next often used as an inter- 
mediate or secondary steep; the oleaginous 
bath, and the operation of removing the su- 
perfluous or loosely adhering oil with an al- 
kaline is repeated two or three times, 
due care being taken to dry the goods tho- 
roughly after each distinct process ; then fol- 
low the distinct operations of galling; aluming, 
laddering, and brightening, the list f or rf- 
moving the dun-coloured principle, by boiling 
at an elevated temperature with alkaline 
liquids and soap ; the whole is generally con- 
cluded with treatment by spirit of fin. In 
this way are given the most brilliant reds on 
cotton. 

Ofo. Wool takes from half its weight of 
madder to m equal weight to dye it red; 
cotton and linen take rather less. On account 
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of the comparative insolubility of the colour- 
ing matter of madder, this dye-stuff must be 
boiled along with the goods to be dyed, and 
not removed from the decoction, as is the 
practice in using many other articles. Other 
dye-stuffs are frequently added to the madder 
bath, to vary the shades of colour. Decoction 
of fustic, weld, logwood, quercitron, &c., are 
often thus employed, the mordants being 
modified accordingly. By adding bran to the 
madder bath, the colour is said to he ren- 
dered much lighter, and of a more agreeable 
tint. * 

RED GTJM, A slight eruptive disease of 
infancy, occasioned by teething, and, less fre- 
quently, by irritation from rough flannel worn 
next the skin. See Stbopheles. 

RED LAV'EETDER. See Tinctebe or La- 
vendeb (Compound). 

RED LIQ'UOR. The crude solution of ace- 
tate or sulpho-acetate of alumina employed 
in calico-printing. It is generally prepared 
by mixing crude sulphate of alumina with 
about an equal weight of crude pyrolignite of 
lime, both being in the state of solution. 

RED PIG'MENTS. The preparation of the 
principal red pigments are described under 
their respective names. The following list 
includes most of the reds in use : — 

Anne'nian Bole. Syn. Bole Aemenian ; 
Boles Abmeni^e, L. Formerly imported from 
Armenia, Portugal, Tuscany, &c. ; now gene- 
rally made by grinding together a mixture of 
wbiting, red oxide of iron, and red ochre, in 
nearly equal proportions. 

Red, Brown. A factitious mixture of red 
oxide of iron and red ochre, in variable pro- 
portions. 

Car'mine. 

Carmina'ted lake. 

Red, Chrome. Syn. Dichbomate op lead, 
Red chbomate oe l. ; Plembi dichbomas, 
P. chbomas bebbeh, L. Prep. 1. Boil pure 
carbonate of lead with chromate of potassa, in 
excess, until it assumes a proper colour ; then 
wash it well with pure water, and dry it in 
the shade. 

2. Boil neutral chromate of lead with a little 
water of ammctoia or lime water. 

3. (Liebig and Wohler.) Fuse saltpetre at 
a low red heat in a Hessian crucible, and 
throw in chromate* of lead (pure chrome yel- 
low), by small portions at a time, Is long as a 
strong ebullition follows upon each addition 
of the pigment, observing to stir the mixture 
frequently with a glass rod ; after repose for 
a minute or two, pour off the fluid part, and, 
as soon as the solid residuum is cold, wash it 
with water, and dry it by a gentle heat. 

Ohs . Great care must be taken, in conduct- 
ing the last process, not to employ too much 
heat, nor to allow the saline matter to stand 
long over the newly formed chrome-red, as 
the colour is thus apt to change to a brown 
or orange. When well managed, the product 1 
has a crystalline texture, and so beautiful a 


red colour that it vies with native cinnabar. 
The liquid poured from the crucible is reserved 
for manufacturing chrome yellow. 

Red, In'dian. Syn. Pebble oohbe ; Oohba 
pebpebea Pebsica, Teeba Peksica, L. This 
is a native production, brought from Ormus. 
A factitious article is prepared by calcining a 
mixture of colcothar and red ochre. 

Lakes (Various).* 

Red, Light. From yellow ochre, by careful 
calcination. It works well with both oil 
and water, and produces an admirable flesh- 
colour by admixture with pure white. All 
the ochres, both red and yellow, are darkened 
by heat. 

Red, Or'ange. Syn. Sandix. Obtained 
from white lead, by calcination. Very bright. 

Realgar. Bisulphide of arsenic. 

Red Bole. See Aemenian and Venetian 
Bole. 

Red Chalk. A clay iron ore, much used for 
pencils and crayons, and, when ground, also 
for paints. 

Red Lead. Syn. Miniem. *The finest red 
lead is prepared by exposing ground and elu- 
triated massicot, or dross of lead, in shallow 
iron trays (about 12 inches square, and about 
4 or 5 inches deep), piled up on the hearth of 
a reverberatory furnace, to a heat of about 
600 to 650° Fahr., with occasional stirring, 
until it acquires the proper colour. The fur- 
nace employed for the preparation of massicot 
during the day usually possesses sufficient 
residuary heat during the night for this pro- 
cess, by which fuel is saved. Lead for the 
above purpose should be quite free from copper 
and iron. 

Red O'nhre. A natural product abounding 
on the Mendip hills. * 

Red Or'piment. Syn. Red arsenic. ^Ter- 
sulphide of arsenic. 

Rose Pink. This is whiting coloured with 
a decoction of Brazil wood to which a little 
pearlash has been added. A very pretty colour, 
but it does not stand. It is always kept in a 
damp state. The colour may he varied by 
substituting alum for pearlash, of by the addi- 
tion of a little spirits of tin. 

Red, Vene'tian. 9 Syn. Boles Veneta, L, 
A species of ochre, brought from Italy. 

VenniVion. (See that word.) 

REDUC'TIOH. Syn. Revivification. A 
term, in its fullest sense, applied to any opera- 
tion by which a substance is restored to its 
neutral state; hut now generally restricted, 
in chemistry, to the abstraction' of oxygen, 
and hence frequently termed deoxidation 
or deoxidizement. This change is operated 
by*either heating the substance in* contact 
with carbon or hydrogen* or in exposing it to 
the action of some other body having a pow- 
erful affinity for oxygen. See POTASSIUM, 
&c. , * 

REFINING. A' •term employed in com- 
mercial chemistry and metallurgy synony- 
mously with purification. The separation of 
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tlie precious metals from those of less value, 
as in the operation of parting, constitutes the 
business of the c refiner.’ See Gold, Sieves, 
kc. 

KEFBAC'TION (of Light). The deviation 
of a ray of light from its original path on 
entering a medium of a different density or 
power. For the practical application of this 
property, see Gems. 

BEFEr'GEEABTS. Medicines or agents 
which tend to lessen the animal temperature 
without causing any marked diminution of 
sensibility or nervous energy. Among inter- 
nal refrigerants cold water, weak acidulous 
drinks, and saline aperients, are those which 
are, probably, the best known, and the most 
useful. Among external refrigerants are cold, 
cold water, evaporating lotions, weak solutions 
of suhacetate of lead, &c. 

BEFEIGEBA'TIOtf. The abatement of 
heat ; the act or operation of cooling. 

Among the purposes to which refrigeratory 
processes are applied in the arts, the principal 
are — the condensation of vapours — the cooling 
of liquids — the ? con gelation of water, and — the 
production of extreme degrees of cold in chemi- 
cal operations. The first of these is referred 
to under the heads Distillation, Still, &c. ; 
and the second, under Woet. It is, therefore, 
only necessary to notice here the third and 
fourth applications of cold, artificially pro- 
duced, above referred to. 

The refrigeratory processes at present em- 
ployed depend upon the greater capacity for 
neat which the same body possesses as its 
density lessens, or its attenuation increases; 
as exhibited in the sudden liquefaction of solids, 
the rapid evaporation of liquids, and the almost 
instantaneous return of atmospheric air, or 
other gaseous body, from a highly condensed 
state to its normal condition. The loss of sen- 
aibla heat in the first example is the basis of 
the various processes of producing cold by 
what are commonly called * freezing-* or 
* raraOEiHC-MiXTUKES, 9 all of which act 
upon the principle of liquefying solid sub- 
stances without supplying heat. The caloric 
of liquidity being in these cases derived from 
that previously existing in the solid itself in 
a sensible state, the temperature must neces- 
sarily fall. The degree of cold produced 
depends upon the quantity of hear which is 
thus diffused through a larger mass, or which, 
as it were, disappears ,* and this is dependent 
on the quantity tif solid matter liquefied, and 
the rapidity of the liquefaction. Saline com* 
pounds are the substances most frequently 
employed for this purpose, and 'those which 
have the greatest atfinity for water, and Ahw 
liquefy *fche most rapidly, produce the greatest 
degree of cold. Similar changes occur during 
the evaporation of liquids. When heat passes 
from the sensible to the insensible state, as in 
the formation of vapoqr, cold* is generated. 
IVis may be shown by pouring a few drops of 
fitbor or rectified spirit on the palm of the 


hand, when a strong sensation of cold is expe- 
rienced. A still more familiar illustration of 
this fact is exhibited in the rapidity with which 
the animal body loses heat when enveloped in 
damp or wet clothing. The evaporation of 
water produces a degeee of cold which is 
greater than that of other liquids, in exact 
proportion as the insensible or latent beat of 
its vapour exceeds theirs. In the attenuation 
or rarefaction of gases similar phenomena occur. 

It has been found that evaporation proceeds « 
much more rapidly from the surface of fluids 
in a vacuum than in the atmosphere. Water 
may be easily frozen by introducing a surface 
of sulphuric acid unver the receiver of an air- 
pump, over which is placed a capsule filled 
with water, so that the vapour arising from 
the latter may be immediately absorbed by tbe 
former. After a few strokes of the piston the 
water is converted into a solid cake of ice. 
The acid operates by absorbing the aqueous 
vapours as soon as generated, and thus main- 
taining the integrity of the vacuum. Pro- 
fessor Leslie found that, when air is thus rari- 
fied 250 times, the surface of evaporation was 
cooled down 120° in winter; and when only 
50 times, a depression of 80° or even 100° 
took place. “ Sulphuric acid is capable of 
congealing more than 20 times its weight of 
water before it has imbibed nearly its own 
bulk of that liquid, or has lost about J-th of its 
refrigerating power.” (Ure.) Sulphuric acid, 
which has become diluted in this way, may be 
reconcentrated by heat. Any substance having 
a great tendency to absorb moisture may be 
substituted for tbe sulphuric add. Fused 
chloride of calcium, quicklime, nitrate of mag- 
nesium, chloride of zinc, and oatmeal (dried 
nearly to brownness before a common fire), 
have been used for this purpose. Again, in- 
stead of employing an air-pump, a vacuum 
may be produced by the agency of steam, after- 
wards condensed by the affusion of cold water. 

A pleasing philosophical toy, illustrative of 
the evaporative power of a vacuum, is the 
4 CKYOPHOETfS/ or 4 eeost-beaeee/ of Dr. 
Wollaston. This instrument consists of two 


small glass globes, united by a tube, one of 
which is partly filled with water. The whole 
apparatus is perfectly free from air, and is, 
consequently, filled with attenuated aqueous 
vapours. Ko sooner is the pressure removed 
as by plunging the empty ball into a freezing 
mixture (which condenses the vapour), than 
rapid evaporation commences, and the water 
in the other ball is frozen in two or three 
minutes. 

Even in hot climates ice may be produced 
under favorable circumstances by ev&pora- 
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tion. On the open plains, near Calcutta, this to cause the crystallisation of solid paraffin 
is effected by exposing a thin stratum of water from the heavy paraffin oils. ^Formerly, a 
to the atmosphere, during the fine clear nights machine, acting by the evaporation of ether, 
of December, January, and February. The was employed for the same purpose, 
pans are made of porous earthenware, and For the production of an extremely ^ low 
water is poured in to the depth of about li temperature, such as is required for the lique- 
inch. A large number of these vessels are faction of some gases, Faraday employed solid 
arranged in an excavation in the ground, 30 carbonic acid mixed with a little ether, 
or 40 feet square and 2 feet deep, the bottom In the production of ice, or an extreme 
of which is covered, to the depth of 10 or 12 degree of cold, by *saline mixtures, the salts 
* inches, with sugar canes or the stalks of Indian should he in the crystallised state, and as rich 
corn. At sunrise the pans are visited, the ice as possible in water, but without being in the 
separated from the water, and packed as tight least damp. They should also be coarsely 
as possible in a deep cavity or pit, welf screened pulverised at the time of using them, and 
from the heat. should not he mixed until immediately before 

Several machines have recently been in- throwing them into the liquid ingredients, 
vented by which water is frozen in large The mixture should be made in a thick vessel, 
quantities, by exposure to condensed air in well clothed, to prevent the accession of ex- 
the act of its subsequent expansion. They ternal heat ; and the substance to he acted on 
are w r orked by either hand or steam power, should he contained in a very thin vessel, so 
The refrigerating apparatus invented by Mr. as to expose it more fully to the action of the 
Kirk, of the Bathgate Paraffin Works, acts on mixture. On the large scale, a vessel called a 
this principle ; and it does its work so effici- 4 freezing pot 5 or 1 sabotiere’ is commonly 
ently that it produces a cooling effect equivalent employed. The following table, though 
to two tons of ice every twenty-four hours, at founded on experiments made more than 50 
a very small expenditure of fuel. A small years ago by Mr. Walker, gives full and accu- 
model worked by hand will readily freeze mer- rate information on the subject of freezing 
cury. Kirk's apparatus is used at Bathgate mixtures : — 


Table exhibiting a fern of the most useful Frigorieic Mixtures. Drawn up from actual 
experiments performed by Mr. Walker. 


Ingredients. 




Thermometer sinks. 

Deg. of cold 
produced. 

( Snow or pounded ice . 

( Chloride of sodium . 

: l v T) 

r . to— 6° 

. O 

— 

( Snow or pounded ice . 

. 5 


■) 

S.5 


Chloride of sodium . 

. 2 


£ j 

21 to — 12° 

§ <3 

— 

(Sal ammoniac .... 

. 1 

,, 

) H 


( Snow or pounded ice . 

. 12 



S 


■< Chloride of sodium . 

. 5 

,, 

£ 

£ to — 25° 

— 

(.Nitrate of ammonia . 

. 5 



* 

( Snow ..... 

(Hydrochloric acid (concentrated) 

. 8 
. 5 


} 

Prom + 32° to — 27° 

59° 

f Snow . . . . 

X Crystallized chloride of calcium 
("Sal ammoniac .... 

. 2 
. 3 

;; 

} 

Prom + 32° to — 50° 

82° 

. 5 





< Nitrate of potassa 

. 5 


£ 

Prom +50° to + 10° 

40° 

(Warer 

. 16 


) 



0 Nitrate of ammonia . 

(Water 

. 1 

. 1 


} 

Prom + 50° to + 4° 

46° 

^Nitrate of ammonia . 

. 1 





< Carbonate of soda . 

. 1 


£ 

Prom + 50° to + 7° * 

57° 

(.Water 

. 1 

ii 

) 



('Phosphate of soda 

. 9 



* * 


-< Nitrate of ammonia . 

. 6 


£ 

Prom + 50° to — 21° 

71° 

(Diluted nitrous acid 1 

. 4 


) 

$ 


C Sulphate of soda . . 

(Hydrochloric acid . » . 

. 8 
. 5 

55 

} 

Prom 4* 50° to 0° 

50° 

f Snow 

( Diluted nitrous acid 1 

. S 
. 2 


} 

Prom 0° to — 46 t5 ^ 

46° 

, fSnow 

. 2 





< Sulphuric acid .... 

. 1 


£ 

Prom— 20° to— 60° 

40° 

(Water 

. 1 


) 



fSnow 

( Crystallized chloride of calcium. 

. 1 

. 2 

l 

} 

Prom 0° to — 66° 

66° 

< Snow ..... 

( Crystallized chloride of calcium 

. 1 
» 3 

tt 

J 

I 

s 

ct 

1 

S3 0 * . 

?Snow 

. 8 





< Sulphuric acid .... 

. 5 

5* 

£ 

Prom— 68° to— 91° 

23° 

(Water ..... 

. 5 

» 

) 




„ 1 fuming ‘nitrous acid ,’ 2 parts ; water , 1 part; by 

Ohs . The materials in the first column are to be cooled, previously tp mixing, to the tem- 
perature required in the second, by the use of other mixtures, V 
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REGTJLUS. A tern applied by the alche- 
mists to various metallic matters obtained by 
fusion; as regulus of antimony, arsenic, 
&c. It is now obsolete. 

RELISHES. See Sauces. 

REMITTENT. A term applied to fevers, 
and other diseases, which exhibit a decided 
remission in violence during the twenty-four 
hours, but without entirely leaving the patient, 
in which they differ from inCermittents or agues. 

REN'NET, Syn. Rttnnet, Prepared calf’s 
HAW. The fourth or true digesting stomach 
of the calf, freed from the outer shin, fat* and 
useless membrane, washed, treated with either 
brine or dry salt for a few hours, and then 
hung up to dry. When well prepared, the 
dried ‘ veils 9 somewhat resemble parchment in 
appearance. 

Uses, fyc. Rennet is employed to curdle 
milk. A piece of the requisite size is cut off, 
and soaked for some hours in whey or water, 
after which the whole is added to the milk for 
curdling, slightly ’warmed, and the mixture is 
slowly heated, if necessary, to about 122° Pah r. 
In a short time after this temperature has 
been attained, the milk separates into a solid 
white coagulum (curd), and into a yellowish, 
translucent liquid (whey). Two square inches 
from the bottom of a good ‘veil’ are sufficient 
for a cheese of 60 lbs. It is the gastric juice of 
the stomach that operates these changes. The 
stomachs of all sucking quadrupeds possess the 
same properties. See Oieese. 

Rennet, Liquid. Syn. Essence of rennet. 
Prep. From fresh rennet (cut small), 12 oz. ; 
common salt, 3 oz, ; knead them together, and 
leave the mixture at rest, in a cool place, for 
5 or 6 weeks; then add, of water, 18 oz. ; good 
rum or proof spirit, 2 oz. ; lastly, digest for 24 
bomb, filter, and colour the liquid with a little 
burnt sugar, 

Obs. 2 or 3 teaspoonfuls will curdle a quart 
of milk. Some persons use white wine instead 
of water, with simple digestion for a day or two. 

RES'IN. Syn. Resina, L. This name is 
applied to many vegetable principles composed 
or the elements carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 
The resins (rising) pannot be very accurately 
defined, but we may in a general way describe 
them as substances which are solid at ordinary 
temperatures, more or less transparent, inflam- 
mable, readily fusible, do not volatilise un- 
changed, become negatively electrified by rub- 
bing; are insoluble jn water, but soluble in alco- 
hol ; mostly inodorous, and readily incorporated 
with fatty bodies by fusion. Their sp. gr. 
varies from *9 to T2. According to Liebig, 
they are oxidised essential oils. Common 
resin, rogin, or colophony, and the shellac^ of 
which sealing-wax is made, are familiar exam- 
ples of these substances. (See below.) 

Resin, Black. Syn. BgsinJ, Black r.J, 
Resina nigra, Oolophonia, L. 
What remains of turpentine after the oil has 
bean distilled. When this substance, whilst 
still fluid, Is agitated with about l-8th part of 


water, it forms the yellow resin of pharmacy. 
Used for violin bows, dark-coloured ointments, 
varnishes, &c. 

Resin, Yellow. Syn. Yellow rosin{. 
White e.J ; Resina flaya, Resina (Ph. L.), 
L. Detergent. Used in ointments, plasters, 
&c. (See above.) 

RESTNOIDS. Syn. Resinous extracts 
Concentrated e.; Extracta eesina, L. 
Under this head, the so-called ‘ Eclectics,’ who 
form a numerous class among American phy- 
sicians, place their most important ‘concen- 
trated remedies.’ “ Viewed as pharmaceutical 
preparations eligible for use in medicine, 
though not purified so as to rank as distinctive 
proximate principles, these are very appro- 
priately named 1 resinous extracts/ or ‘resins.’ 
The term ‘ resinoid/ so commonly used, is less 
appropriate to the class, implying, as it does, a 
resemblance to resins, while all of these are 
either resins, oleo-resius, or more or less mixed 
proximate principles possessing no real resem- 
blance to the class of resins.” (Parrish.) Most 
of them are prepared from plants indigenous 
to North America, by precipitating a strong 
alcoholic tincture with water. They are all 
brought to the condition of powder, those 
which are naturally soft and oily being mixed 
with a sufficient quantity of sugar of milk, or 
other dry material. One of these eclectic re- 
medies has been introduced into regular prac- 
tice. See Podophyllin. 

RESOLVENTS. Syn. Discutients; Re- 
solyentia, L. Substances or agents which 
discuss or resolve inflammatory and other 
tumours. See Digestiyes. 

RESPIRATION. The peculiar function by 
which the blood is submitted to the action of 
the air, for the purpose of removing carbonic 
acid, and restoring its vitality by the absorp- 
tion of atmospheric oxygen. 

The air expired from the lungs is found to 
have undergone a most remarkable change. 
It is now loaded with aqueous vapour, whSst 
a considerable portion of its oxygen has dis- 
appeared, and its place is supplied by about a 
like volume of carbonic acid. It is no longer 
capable of supporting animal life, and even a 
lighted toper plunged into it is immediately 
extinguished. In the mean time, the ‘venous 
b >od’ which entered the lungs from the right 
( unbers of the heart has Jost its dingy hue, 
has acquired the rich florid colour which 
is characteristic of ‘arterial blood/ In this 
state it is returned to the left chambers of the 
heart, and is propelled by that organ to every 
part of the body, from which it passes by the 
capillaries to the veins* and by these again to 
the heart and lungs, to undergo the same 
changes and circulation as before. The carbon 
and hydrogen of the blood, ultimately derived 
from the food, are, in this course, gradually 
converted into carbonic acid and water, by a 
species of slow combustion - but bow these 
changes are effectedis notdefinitely ascertained. 

Tim lungs, m is well known, receive the 
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not only employed to mix with genuine saffron, 
but are extensively sold to the country dealers 
for that purposed Old and dry saffron is 
‘freshened up’ by rubbing it between the 
hand, slightly oiled, and then repicking it. 

JProp., Sfo. Saffron is anodyne, cordial, 
emmenagogue, and exhilarant; but is now 
seldom employed, except as an adjuvant, in 
medicine. Amongst cooks, confectioners, and 
liquoristes, it is largely used on account of its 
line colour. 

> Mead'ow Saffron. See Colchicum. 

SAGAPE'NUM. This substance is described 
in the London Pharmacopoeia as a gnm resin, 
the production of an uncertain species of 
Ferula. The mass of the sagapenum sold to 
the retail trader is, however, a factitious 
article, formed by softening a mixture of assa- 
foetida, 3 parts, and galbanum, 15 parts, over 
a water or steam hath, and then stirring in 
about T yth of their weight of oil of turpentine, 
with a little oil of juniper. This mixture is 
labelled ‘Gum Sagapeni Opt/ an inferior 
sort being made by adding sundry portions of 
yellow resin and paste of gum tragacanth to 
the above. 

Prepared sagapenum (sagapenum pr^:- 
paeatum — Ph. L.) is ordered to be prepared 
in the same manner as ‘prepared arnmo- 
niacum/ 

Obs. Sagapenum is the feeblest of all the 
fetid gum-resins, — Dose. 5 to 15 grs., made 
Inin pills; as an antispasmodic and emmena- 

gogne. 

SA'GO. Syn. Sago (Ph. L. E. & D.), L. 
** The fsecula (starch) from the stem of Bogus 
tm'h, S.JRmiphiiy and, perhaps, of other species 
of palms.” (Ph. L.) It forms the principal 
portion of the pith of the Sago palms, the 
Gomumti palm, the Talipot palm, and other 
allied trees. Its properties and uses, for the 
most part, resemble those of arrow-root. It is 
used for making puddings, jellies, Ac. 

SiX. [L.] Salt. A word much used in 
compound names, handed down to -us from the 
, r old chemists. 

S&L Absin'thii. Carbonate of potassium. 

- , Sal Acetosell®. Binoxalate and quadrox- 
1 slate of potassium. 

Sal Alemlbroth. Ammoniated mercury 
t (white precipitate). 

1' Sal Ammo^niac. Chloride of ammonium. 

Sal de Puobus. * Sulphate of potassium. 

Sal Diure'ticus. Acetate of potassium. 

Sal Emx'um. Crude bisulphate of potassium. 

Sal Crem'mse. Bock or fossil salt (chloride 
of sodium). 

Sal Mar'tis. Sulphate of iron. 

Sal Mirablle, Sulphate of sodium, 

Sal Perla'tum, Phosphate of sodium* 

Sal Polycrest'us. Sulphate of potassium. 

Sal Prunella. Syn. Sore -throat salt, 
Crystal mineral; Potass#; nitras pusa, 
Nitrum tabulatum, Sal prunellje, L. 
Prom nitre, fused in a Hessian crucible, and 
poured out on a smooth surface, or into moulds, 


to cool. Its usual form and size is* that of an 
ordinary musket-bullet, with the tail, in which 
state it is known in the drug trade as ‘ sal 
prunellse globosum/ When in cakes, it is 
often called ‘sal p. in placentis/ or ‘s. p. 
tabulatum/ A small portion allowed to dis- 
solve slowly in the mouth, the saliva being 
slowly swallowed, often removes incipient in-, 
flammatory sore throat. 

Sal Saturnl. Sugar of lead (neutral acetate 
of lead). 

Sal Seignette'. Kochelle salt (tartrate of 
potassium and sodium). 

Sal Volatile. Sesquicarbonate of am- 
monia. The name is commonly used as an 
abbreviation of aromatic spirit of ammonia. 
See Spirits (Medicinal). 

SAI/ADS are generally made of esculent 
vegetables, either singly or mixed, chosen 
according to taste or time of year, and 
‘ dressed' with oil, vinegar, and salt, and some- 
times also with mustard and other condiments. 
Sliced boiled egg is a common addition. Cold 
meat, poultry, and game, sliced small, with 
some cucumber or celery, and S little onion or 
chopped parsley, or, instead of them, some 
pickles, make a very relishing salad. Fish are 
also employed in the same manner. 

Salad, Let'tuce. JPrep. Take two large let- 
tuces, remove the faded leaves and the coarser 
green ones ; next cut the green tops off, pull 
each leaf off separately, rinse it in cold water, 
cut it lengthways, and then into four or six 
pieces ; put these into a howl, and sprinkle 
over them, with your fingers, 1 small tea- 
spoonful of salt, l do. of pepper, 3 do. of salad 
oil, and 2 do. of English or 1 of French vinegar; 
then with the spoon and fork turn the salat - 
lightly in, the howl until thoroughly mixed ; 
the less it is handled the better. A^tea-* 
spoonful each of chopped chervil and tarragon 
is an immense improvement. 

Obs. The above seasoning is said to he 
enough for \ lb. of lettuce. According to 
Soyer, it is “ such as the Italian count used to 
make some years since, by which he made a 
fortune in dressing salads- for the tables of the 
aristocracy.” The above** may he varied by 
the addition of 2 eggs, boiled hard, and sliced, 
a little eschalot, 01 a few chives or young 
onions. Several other salad herbs, especially 
endive, water- cresses, and mustard-and-cress, 
may he ‘dressed* in the same manner; always 
remembering that the excellence of a salad 
depends chiefly on the vegetables which com- 
pose them being recently gathered and care- 
fully cleansed. 

To improve the appearance of the above 
and other salads, when on the table or side- 
board, before being used, the gay flower of the 
nasturtium or marigold, with a little sliced 
beet-root or radish, and sliced cucumber, may 
be tastefully intermixed with them. 

Salad, Lobs'ter. Prep. (Soyer.) ‘"Have the 
howl half filled with' any kind of salad herb 
you like, as endive, lettuce, &c. ; then break 
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3bl>stcr In two, open the tail, extract the meat 
m me piece, break the claws, cut the meat of 
* n small slices, about a quarter of an inch 
; ’&ck, and arrange tliese tastefully on the 
Salad; next take out all the soft part from the 
be%| mix it in a basin with 1 teaspoonful of 
salt/! do. of pepper, 4 do. of vinegar, and 4 do. 
of oil ; stir these well together, and pour the 
mixture on the salad ,* lastly, cover it with 2 
hard eggs, cut into slices, and a few slices of 
cucumber.” “ To vary this, a few capers and 
some fillets of anchovy may be added, stirred 
lightly, and then served, either with or with- 
out some salad sauce. If for a dinner, orna- 
ment it with some flowers of the nasturtium 
and marigold.” 

SA37EP, Syn. Salop, Saeoop. The tu- 
berous roots of Orchis mascula, and other 
allied species, washed, dried, and afterwards 
reduced to coarse powder. That imported 
from Persia and Asia Minor occurs in small 
oval grains, of a whitish-yellow colour, often 
semitranslucent, with a faint, peculiar smell, 
and a taste somewhat resembling gum traga- 
canth. It consists, chiefly, of bassorin and 
starch, is very nutritious, and is reputed aphro- 
disiac. It is employed in the same way as 
sago. A decoction of about 1 oz. of this sub- 
stance in a pint of water was formerly sold at 
street -stalls. A tea made of sassafras chips, 
flavoured with milk and coarse brown sugar or 
treacle, was also sold in the same way, and 
under the same name. 

French salep is prepared from the potato. 
Dr, lire says that the Orchis mascula of our 
own country, projK?rly treated, would afford an 
article of salep equal to the Turkey, and at a 
lastly lower price. 

m SALTCHT. C^HjgO-. A white, erystalline 
sub^ance, discovered by Le Boux and Buchner, 
m the bark and leaves of several species of Salix 
and Populus. It occurs most abundantly in the 
white willow ( Salix alba) and the aspen {Salix 
helix), hut is also found in all the bitter pop- 
lars and willows. From willow bark which is 
fresh, and rich in salicin, it - may be obtained 
by the cautious evaporation of the cold aqueous 
infusion. * ® 

■Prep, 1. (Merck.} Exhaust willow hark by 
repeated coction with water, concentrate the 
mixed liquors, and, while boding, add litharge 
until the liquid is nearly decoloured ; filter, 
remove the dissolved oxide of lead, first by 
sulphuric acid, and afterwards by sulphuret of 
barium j filter, and evaporate, that crystals 
may form ; the crystals must be purified by 
re* solution and recrystallisation. 

% As No. 1, but using a stream of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, to free the solution from 
lead, * • 

{P * Cod.) To a strong filtered decoction 
of willow bark add milk of lime, to throw down 
the colon*; filter, evaporate the liquor to a 
*ynsj$ consistence, add alcohol (sp. gr. *347), 
to separate the gummy matter, filter, distil off 
sginfc, evaporate the residuum, and set it 

♦ 


aside m a cool place to Crystallise ; tne crys- 
tals are purified by solution in boiling water, 
agitation with a little animal charcoal, and 
recrystallisation. 

Prop,. Sfc. Salicin forms white, silky needles 
and plates ; it is intensely hitter; inodorous ; 
neutral ; non-basic ; fuses at 230° Fahr., with 
decomposition ; burns with a bright flame ; is 
soluble in parts of water at ‘60°, and in 
much less at 212° ; dissolves readily in alcohol ; 
but is insoluble in ether. It is tonic, like sul- 
phate of quinine, but less liable to irritate the 
stomach. It is given in indigestion and inter- 
mittent diseases, in from 5 to 10 gr. doses. 

Pur. 4* tests . — 1. It is entirely soluble in 
water and rectified spirit.— 2. When strongly 
heated, it is wholly dissipated, and, if kindled, 
burns with a bright flame, leaving a bulky 
charcoal. — 3. Its solution is absolutely neutral 
to test-paper. — 4. Concentrated sulphuric acid 
causes it to agglutinate into resin-like lumps, 
with the accession of an intense blood-red 
colour. — 5. When its aqueous solution is mixed 
with some hydrochloric acid, or dilute sul- 
phuric acid, and the mixture is boiled for a 
short time, the liquid suddenly becomes turbid, 
and deposits saliretin, under the form of a , 
granular crystalline precipitate. This is cha- j 
racterisfcic.— 6. No reagent deposits salicin \ 
without decomposition. See Salycylic and,, 
Salycylous Acids. * 

SAI/ICYL. C 7 H 4 0. A compound radical, 
forming the basis of the so-called salicyl- ( 
compounds, or salicyl- series. It is known , 
only in combination. The volatile oil of meadow - 1 
sweet is a natural hydride of salicyl, a sub- ] 
stance which, when artificially prepared, is : 
better known under the name of SALYCYDOr^ 
acid. (See heloio.) ^ 

SAIICYLTC ACID. H 2 C 7 H 4 0 4 . A pecul» 
t volatile, crystallisahle acid, discovered by Pmal 
It is obtained by fusing salicylons acid with solid® 
hydrate of potassa, in slight excess, until the® 
mixture turns white and gas is disengaged, 
and treating a solution of the residuum with 
hydrochloric acid, in slight excess, to separate 
the potassa; the salicylic acid separates in 
crystals, which are purified by solution in hot 
water. It may also be obtained from the oil 
of partridge-berry (QauUheriaprocumhens), by 
acting on it with a strong and hot solution of^ 
potassa, and afterwards separating the acid 
before. This oil is methylo-salicylic ether* 
or salicylate of oxide of methyl. In it& 
general properties, salicylic acid closely re-ff 
sembles benzoic acid; k 

SALICYI/OUS ACID. C 7 H 6 0 2 - fy* Saxi- 

CYLOL, HyDROSALICYDICI ACH>f, HYDRIDE 03? 
SALICYL, ARTIFICIAL OIL OP MEADOW-SWEET. 
A nearly colourless, oily, inflammable liquid^ dis- 
covered by Paglnstecher in the volatile oil of 
Spirma ubnaria (meadow-sweet), which, when 
pure, entirely consists of it; and by Kria, as a 
product of the decomposition of saBcin. 

Prep. The oE, of meadow-sweet is mixed 
with a strong solution of causae potassa, and 
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the yellow crystalline mass which separates on 
agitation is purified by pressure between folds 
of bibulous paper and recrystallisation from 
alcohol; the resulting crystals (salicylite of 
potassium) are then decomposed by the addi- 
tion of dilute sulphuric acid, the floating oil 
separated from the water, and freed from 
moisture by careful distillation from chloride 
of calcium. 

Prop., Sfc. Salicylous acid is soluble in ether 
** and alcohol, and slightly so in water, to which 
it imparts its peculiar fragrance and the cha- 
racteristic property of striking a deep violet 
colour with the sesquisalts of iron. It is dis- 
tinguished from salicylic acid, which also 
exhibits this reaction, by its liquid form and 
odour. 

SALIWA, See Mastication. 

SALM'ON. Syn. Salmo, L. The Salmo 
Salar (Linn.), a well-known, soft-finned abdo- 
minal fish. Its normal locality is at the month 
or estuary of the larger rivers of the northern 
seas, which, during the breeding season, it 
ascends, sooner or later, in the summer months, 
against all obstacles, for the purpose of depo- 
l editing its spawn. 

fiul The salmon is an excellent and highly es- 
rhmeemed fish ; hut it is rich, oily, and difficult 
isecM digestion, and, therefore, ill adapted to the 
'racielicate or dyspeptic. When pickled, salted, 
T>r smoked, it is only .fitted for persons of very 
VicS'trong stomachs, although in this state it is 
unregarded as a great delicacy by epicures. 
m Salmon is preferably cooked by boiling. One 
>£ veiglung 10 lbs. will require to he gently sim- 
ttinered for about an hour, reckoning from the 
; £ime the water commences boiling. For fish 
jeuf other weights, from 6 to 7 minutes per lb, 

, £iay he allowed. See Fish, &c. 

01 SALOOP'. Sassafras (chips) tea, flavoured 
haith milk and sugar. A wholesome and useful 
brink in cutaneous and rheumatic affections, 
ee Sales. 

>€ SALT. Syn. Sal, L, ; Sel, Fr. Salts may 
1 $ regarded as acids in which one or more 
$oms of hydrogen, a constant constituent of 
il true acids, are replaced by a metal or other 
asic radical. This relationship between acids 
:id salts will be better understood by reference 
t the subjoined list of acids and their coire- 
j* bonding potassium and ammonium salts : 
w * Acids. ♦ Salts. £ 

' Bfl (Hydrochloric acid) — IvCl ( Chloride of potas- 
; sirun.) 

' „ „ „ — NH 4 Ci (Chloride of am- 

monium). 

HN0 3 (Nitric acid) ~KN0 3 (Nitrate of potas- 
sium). 

„ „ „ NH 4 NO s (Nitrate of ammo- 

mam), 

; H 3 $0 4 (Sulphuric arid) — K s S0 4 (Sulphate of potas- 

1 sium* 1 

„ „ „ — (NH 4 ) 2 S0 4 (Sulphate of am- 

, monium). 

Acids are, in fact, hydrogen salts- The so- 
Jj. called Double salts are, according to one 
qt view, combinations of two salts of the same 
| .acid, but of different basic radicles; thus, com- 


mon alum is a compound of sulphate of alu- 
minum and sulphate of potassium. 

The salts are a most important class of 
bodies, and their applications and uses in the 
arts of life and civilisation are almost infinite. 
See Nomenclature, &c. 

Salt, Bitter Pur'ging. Epsom salt. 

Salt, Cathar'tic. Of Glauber, sulphate of 
sodium; English ’-or bitter s., sulphate of 
magnesium (Epsom salt). 

Salt, Common. Syn. Culinary salt. Chlo- 
ride of sodium. 

• Salt, Diuretic. 4 ce ^ate of potassium. 

Salt, Ep'som. Sulphate of magnesium* 

Salt, FeVrifuge. Chloride of potassium* 

Salt, Fu/'sible. Phosphate of ammonium. 

Salt, Glauber’s. Sulphate of sodium. 

Salt, Macqueeris. Binarseniate of potassium. 

Salt, Microcos'mic. Phosphate of sodium 
and ammonium. 

Salt, Red, Common salt wetted with an in- 
fusion of beet-root, or cochineal, or tincture of 
red sanders wood, then dried, and rubbed 
through a sieve. Used to impart a colour to 
gravies, &c. Infusion of saffron also gives a 
beautiful colour for this purpose. It has been 
proposed to colour Epsom salt in this way, to 
distinguish it from oxalic acid. 

Salt, Rochelle. Tartrate of potassium and 
sodium. 

Salt, Sea. Chloride of sodium. 

Salt, Sed'ative. Boracic acid. 

Salt, Smelling. Sce^ALTS (below). 

Salt, -Sore-throat. Sal prunella. 

Salt, Tasteless. Phosphate of sodium. 

Salt, Vegetable. Tartrate of potassium. 

Salt, Volatile. Common carbonate of am- 
monium. * m 

Salt of Lem'ons. Syn. Sat xoionum:,^L. 
Citric acid. That sold in the shops for the 
removal of ink spots from linen is binoxalate 
or quadroxalate of potassium, either alone or 
mixed with one half its weight of cream of 
tartar. 

Salt of Sor'refc Binoxalate or quadroxalate 
of potassium. 

Salt of Steel. Sulphate & iron. 

Salt of Tar Tar. .Carbonate of potassium. 

Salt of Vit'riol. Sulphate of zinc. 

Salt of Wormwood, Carbonate of potassium* 

SALTPF/TRE. Nitrate of potassium. 

SABT'ING. Pickling. Syn. This is an 
easy method of preserving butcher’s meat# 
fish, and, indeed, most ammab substances. It 
is performed in two ways 

1. (Dry salting.) This, as practised in 
Hampshire, Yorkshire, and in various large 
.establishments elsewhere, consists in merely 
well rubbing ordinary culinary salt, mixed with 
a little saltpetre, into the meat, until every 
crevice is thoroughly penetrated, and, after- 
wards, sprinkling some over it, and placing it 
on a board or in a trough, in such a manner 
that the brine may d&in off. On the small 
scale, in private families., a mixture of sab* 

2 lbs., with saltpetre, 1$ or 2 oz., either with 
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oi* without about an oz. of good moist sugar, is 
commonly used for the purpose, and imparts a 
fine flavour to the meat. In both cases the 
pieces are turned every day, or every other 
day, until sufficiently cured, a little fresh salt 
being added as required. Sometimes the fresh 
meat is packed at once in casks, with the best 
coarse-grained or hay salt. Tins method is 
that commonly adopted for sea stores. 

2. (Wet baiting, or Tickling in brine.) 
When the meat is allowed to lie in the liquor 
that runs from it (see above), or is at once 
plunged into strong brine, it is said to be 
* pickled/ or 4 wet salted * On the small scale, 
this is most conveniently performed by rub- 
bing the fresh meat with salt, Ac., as above, 
and, after it has lain a few hours, putting it 
into a pickle formed by dissolving about 4 lbs. 
of good salt and 2 oz. of saltpetre in 1 gall, of 
water, either with or without the addition of 
£ to 1 lb. of moist sugar. This pickling liquor 
gets weaker by use, and should, therefore, he 
occasionally boiled down a little, and skimmed, 
at the same ,%time adding some more of the 
dry ingredients. Three to ten days, depend- 
ing on the size, is sufficiently long to keep 
meat in the brine. When it is taken out 
it should be hung up to dry, after which it 
may be packed in barrels with coarse-grained 
salt, or smoked, whichever may he desired. 
Saltpetre added to brine gives the meat a red 
colour, and brown sugar improves the flavour. 

The sooner animal- substances, more espe- 
cially flesh, are salted after being killed, the 
better, as they then possess considerable ab- 
sorbent power, which tliev gradually lose by ' 
ago. See Putrefaction, Scurvy, Smoking, 
Ac. 

J5ALTS (Smelling). Syn. Sal volatilis 
oLeoSUS, L, Sesquiearbonate of ammonia 
commonly passes under the name of 1 smeiling 
baits/ and, with the addition of a few drops 
of essential pil, is frequently employed to All 
* SKILLING BOTTIES 5 ; but when a strong and 
durable pungency is desired, the carbonate 
should alone be used, as in one or other of the 
following formulr : — 

1. Carbonate (not sesquicarbomite) of am- 
monia, 1 lb. ; oil of lavender (Mitcham), 2 oz.; 
essence of bergamot, 1 bz. ; oil of cloves, £ oz.; 
rub them together, and sublime; keep the 
product in well-stopped bottles. 

2. Carbonate of ammonia, l lb. ; oil of laven- 
der, 2 oz. ; oils pf bergamot and lemon, of each, 
I oz. ; as the last. 

3, Carbonate of ammonia, £ lb. ; essence of 
bergamot, 1 oz.,* oil of verbena, £ oz.; otto of 
roses, I dr. ; as before. 

4, ^Carbonate of ammonia, | lb.; essences of 
bergamot and lemon, of each, £ oz. ; essence 
do petit grain, £ oz,; oil of cloves, 1 dr., as 
l>efore, 

^ 5. (Extemporaneous.)— <*. From sal ammo- 
niac, 1 dr. ; pure i>otrssa, 3 drs. ; grind them 
together, and add, of essence of lemons, 1 $ 
drops ; oil of cloves, 3 or 4 drops.— h. Wrom 


carbonate or sesquicarbonate of ammonia 
(bruised), q. s. ; volatile ammoniacal essence, a 
few drops. (See page 465.) 

According to Dr. Paris, Godfrey’s Smeli- 
ing Salts are made by resubliming volatile 
salt with subcarbonate of potassa and a little 
spirits of wine (and essential oil). 

SALVE. A name indiscriminately applied 
by the vulgar to any consistent, greasy prepa- 
ration used in medicine. 

Salve, Lip-. Syn. Ceratum labiale, L.^ 

Prep. 1. (Red or Peruvian.) Prom sper- 
maceti ..ointment, £ lb. ; alkanet root, £ oz. ; 
melt them together until sufficiently coloured, 
strain, and, when the strained fat has cooled 
a little, add of balsam of Peru, 3 drs. ; stir 
well, and in a few minutes pour off the clear 
portion from the dregs; lastly, stir in of oil 
of cloves, 20 or 30 drops. This never gets 
rancid. 

2. (Rose.) See Cerate. 

3. (White.) Prom the finest spermaceti 
ointment or cerate, 3 oz. ; finely powdered 
white sugar, I oz. ; neroli or essence do petit 
grain, 10 or 12 drops, or q. s. 

Obs. Numerous formulas are extant foi 
lip-salves, as for other like articles, bufrtb 
preceding are those generally employed r 
trade. The perfumes may be varied at wil ; 
and the salve named after them. A ver* 
small quantity of finely powdered borax i 
occasionally added. French lip-salve 1 
said to contain alum, in fine powder ; an' 
German iip-saive is said to he made of caca< 
butter. See Cerate, Pommade, and OinT 

MENT. 

SAND. Syn. Arena, L. River and se 
sand consist chiefly of finely divided siliceou 
matter, mixed, occasionally, with carbonate < 
lime. That of Lynn and Alum Ray is near 
purely silica, and is, therefore, selected for t 
manufacture of glass. Sand is used by mou 
ers in metal, and as a manure for heavy lar 
It is a large and necessary portion of eve 
fertile soil. 

SANDAL WOOD. 1. (Red Sanders woe 

R. SAUNDERS W. ; LlGNUM SANTALI RUB' 

Lignum santaiinum rubrum, Pterocarp 
— Ph. L. & E.) The wood of Pterocarp 
santaiinum. It is used in medicine as a coloi 
ing matter. It is also employed in dyeii 
and to stain varnishes. Wool may be dyed I 
carmine ^ed by dipping ft alternately into ar 
infusion of this wood and an acidulous bath 
(Trommsdorff.) Prepared with a mordant 1 ©! 
alum and tartar, and then dyed in a bath o 
sandal wood and sumach, it takes a reddish- 
yellow. (Bancroft.) See Santalin. 

2. (White sandalwood, White banders 
Santalum album.) The young timber, or 
according to others, the outside wood of San- 
ialum album (Linn.). 

3. (Yellow sandal wood ; Santalum 
citrinum, S. ELAVUM.) The old timber, or 
according to others, the heart of the same 
tree# Both the late are much esteemed o i 
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account of.their fragraij 
essential oil. 

SAHDARACH. fy* 
resin obtained from , 
Juniperus communis \ 
slightly fragrant, is 
spirit, and lias a sp. 
used as incense, p on 
SAHODERS W0«T 
SATDIVER. 

1 VITEI, SAL VII 
swims on glass 
sionally used in i 
SANGrUHSfA^ 
Obtained from • 


Lee, and yield a valuable 


m . Sandbac, Gum s. A 
r Thuja articulata, and 
fin warm climates). It is 
peely soluble in rectified 
_ . of 1*05 to 1*09. It is 
Lnce, in varnishes, &c. 
pD. See Sandal Wood. 
} Syn. Glass g-all ; Pell 
Si, L. The saline scum that 
vhen first made. It is occa- 
icootli-powders. 

ri7£innT ^SANGUINABINA, B. 

ro °t of Sanguinaria Cana- 

>* » 

monk; * with weak 

tating sulphalj Palpitating by liquor of am- 

t juice and.au acid. The sulphate may be de- 
composed by ammonia, which precipitates the 
.alkaloid as a white pearly substance, of an 
icrid taste, very soluble in alcohol, also soluble 
jn ether and volatile oils. With acids it forms 
■oluble salts, remarkable for their beautiful red, 
crimson, and scarlet colours. These salts are 
Ifed in medicine as expectorants, in doses of 
tractions of a grain, 

n The * sanguinarin * of the American 4 Eclec- 
tics * is prepared by precipitating a saturated 

j uncture of blood-root by water. It contains 
n uncertain proportion of the alkaloid, and is 
f a deep reddish-brown colour. See Resin- 
ids. 

SAU'TALIH. The colouring principle of 
*ed sanders wood. 

2 SATTOirar. C 15 H 1s 0 3 . m Santonic 
ACID; Santoninum, L. Th irystalline and 
Y naracteristie principle of the seed of several 
frrieties of Artemisia. 

Prep. (Ph. Baden. 1841.) Take of worm- 
ed* 4 parts ; hydrate of lime, part ; mix, 
Jbd exhaust them with alcohol of 90& ; distil 
3a 3-4ths of the spirit, and evaporate the re- 
mainder to one half, which, at the boiling tem- 
perature, is to be mixed with acetic acid in 
^xcess, and afterwards with water; on repose, 
g ,mpure santonine subsides ; wash this with a 
Sttle weak spirit, then dissolve it in rectified 
Spirit, 10 parts, decolour by ebullition for a 
|ew minutes with apimal charcoal, and filter ; 
i*be filtrate deposits colourless crysj^ls of san- 
'conine as it cools ; these are to be dried, and 
kept in opaque bottles. 

\ Prop., fye. Prismatic or tabular crystals; 
modorous; tasteless, or only slightly hitter; 
^fusible; volatilisable ; soluble in 4500 parts 
j of cold and about 250 parts of boiling water; 
soluble in cold alcohol and ether ; freely solu- 
ble in bot alcohol. It is much esteemed as a 
tasteless worm medicine, and is especially 
X adapted to remove lumbricales (large round 
• worms). — Dose. 6 to 18 or 20 grs., repeated 
night and morning, followed by a brisk purge. 
SAP <xR$E2T« See Gbeen Pigments. 
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SAPOHIFICA'TIOIT. See Soap. 

SAP'OHHL Byn. SAPONINUM, L. A white 
non-crystallisable substance, obtained by the 
action of hot diluted alcohol on the root of 
Saponaria officinalis (Linn.), or soap wort. 

Prop., Sfc. Saponin is soluble in hot wafer, 
and the solution froths strongly on agitation. 
The smallest quantity of the powder causes 
violent sneezing. 

SARCOCOI/LA. A gum-resin supposed to 
he derived from one or rn^re plants of the 
natural order Renaacece, growing in Arabia 
and Persia. It somewhat resembles gum 
arabic, except in being soluble in both water 
and alcohol, and in having a bitter-sweet 
taste. It was formerly used in surgery. 

SAB/COSINE. C 3 H 7 0 2 H. A feebly basic 
substance, obtained by boiling kreatine for 
some time with a solution of pure baryta. It 
forms colourless, transparent plates, freely 
soluble in - rater, sparingly so in alcohol, and 
insc'ubic hi ether; it may he fused and vola- 
tilised, 

SiXSAPARIIi'LA. Syn. Sabs® badix 
(B, R), Radix sabz^e, Radix sabsapabillje, 
SaEZA (Ph. L. & E.), S AES AP AEILLf' (Ph. B. 
& TT 'S.K \i, "Jamaica sarza. The root of 
Swdcw jffh'inalis, Kunth ” (Ph. L.); “and 
priR-i ;jly •*,' other species.” (Ph. E.) 

fhe mrsaparillas of commerce are divided 
h\ i»r, Pr eira into two classes : — * Mealy 
sars* | : \V-t"d and ‘non-mealy sarsaparillas,’ 
Ii* t fbe ii b are placed Brazilian or Lisbon, 
Cameras « y gouty Yera Cruz, and Honduras; 
the swsud includes Jamaica, Lima, and true 
Yew Cniz. 

The mealy sarsaparilhs are distinguished by 
"tJe 'u.dj character of the inner cortical 
layer,:, which are white or pale-coloured. The 
meal m- R x 'oh is sometimes so abundant, that 
a show fu ni it, in the form of white dust, falls 
vhou Bii fracture the roots.” The medulla 
oi pith is v tso frequently very amylaceous. 

The non -mealy sarsaparillas "are charac- 
terised by a deeply coloured (red or brown), 
usually ucm-mealy, cortex. The cortex is red, 
and much thinner than in the mealy sorts.” 

<k li u drop of oil of vitriol he applied to a 
traanvuvse section of the foot of the non- 
nifUily sarsaparillas, both “cortex and wood 
acquire a. dark-red or purplish tint;” whilst in 
the preceding varieties, the mealy coat, and, 
sometimes, the pith, is but little altered in 
colour. “ The decoction of non-mealy sarsa- 
parilla, when cold, is somewhat darkened, hut 
does not yield a blue colour when a solution of 
iodine is added to it.” The aqueous extract, 
when rubbed down with a little cold distilled 
water in a mortar, does not yield a turbid 
liq&d, nor become blue on the addition of 
iodine. The reverse is the case witl^ the de- 
coction and extract of the mealy varieties. 

The Jamaica, bed Jamaica, or bed- 
BEABDED SABSAPABILLA (SABZA JaMAICBNSIS 
— Ph. D.), is the variety which should alone 
be used in medicine. This kind yields from 
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Dover's powder. In malignant scarlet fever a 
smart emetic should be given early, and mer- 
curials and diaphoretics at once freely exhi- 
bited. Acidulated gargles may be used for the 
throat, and, when the heat of the body is much 
above the natural standard, sponging the whole 
body with cold water, or with vinegar-and- 
water, may be had recourse to. If the malig- 
nant symptoms run high, and assume a typhoid 
or putrid character, the system must be sup- 
ported with stimulant tonics, as, wine, bark, 
capsicum, &c. 

According to Hahnemann, Koreff, and 
Kan&bahn, belladonna is a prophylactic against 
scarlet fever. The homceopathists also hold 
it to he almost a specific in the disease. 

Scarlet fever is common to all ages of life, 
but children and young persons are the most 
subject to it. Unlike the smallpox, it occa- 
sionally attacks the same person more than 
once. It is most common in dirty, close, 
damp situations. 

SCENE'-BAIN TIN G. A variety of distemper 
painting employed in theatres, <fcc., governed 
by perspective/ and having for its object the 
production of striking effects when viewed at 
a distance. Water, size, turpentine, and the 
ordinary pigments, are the materials used for 
the purpose. 

SCENT BAGS. See Sachets. 

SCENT BAILS. Syn. Pastures he toi- 
lette gdorantes, Fr. These are prepared 
from any of the materials noticed under pot 
POXJBBI, SCENTED POWDERS, and SACHETS, 

made into a paste with mucilage of gum traga- 
canth, and moulded into any desired forms, as 
that of balls, beads, medallions, &c. The larger 
ones are frequently polished. 

, SCENTED CAS'SOLETTES. See Per Podeei, 
mdrabove, 

SCENTS (Pommade). JPrep. 1, (Cowslip.) 
From essence of bergamot, 8 oz. ; essence of 
lemon, 4 oz* ; oil of cloves, 2 oz. ,* essence de 
petit grain, 1 oz. 

2. (Jonquille.) From essence of bergamot 
and lemon, of each, 8 oz. ; oils of orange peel 
and cloves, of each, 2 oz, ; oil of sassafras, 
1 oz.; liquid storax,* oz. ; digest, with warmth 
and agitation, for a few hours, and decant the 
dear portion in a week. # 

3. (Millkeleue.) From essence of amber- 
gris (finest), 4 oz. ; essence of lemdn, 3 oz. ; 
oil of doves and English oil of lavender, of 
cadi, 2 oz.; essence de petit grain, essence of 
bergamot, and balsam of Peru (genuine), of 
each, 1 oz* ; as the last* 

01$. The above are employed to scent po- 
matums, hair oils, &e. I oz. of any one of 
them, dissolved in 1 pint of the strongest^ee- 
tified spirit, produces a delicious perfume for 
the handkerchief. 

SCENTS (Snuff). JSr&p. 1. Essence of ber- 
gamot, 2 oz. ; otto of roses and neroli, of each, 

t >il of lavender, 1 oz, ; essence of lemon, 
essence o# bergamot, 4 oz. 


3. To the last, add of oil of cloves, 2 oz. 

4. Essence of musk and ambergris, of each, 

1 oz. ; liquor of 'ammonia, $ dr. See Snuff, 
&c. 

SCHEELE’S GREEN. See Green Pig- 
ments. 

SCHLIPPE’S SALT. Sulphantimoniato of 
sodium. 

SCHWARTZS DROPS. See Worm Drops. 

SCIATICA. See Rheumatism. 

SCIL'LITIN. Syn. Scillitina, Scillitite.^ 
A whitish, resinous, translucent, bitter, deli- 
quescent substance, obtained by Vogel from 
squills. *It is soluble in water, alcohol, and 
acetic acid, and is purgative, acrid, and poi- 
sonous. 

SCORBU'TUS. See Scurvy. 

SC0"RIA. Dross; the refuse or useless 
part of any substance, more especially that 
left from bodies which have been subjected 
to the action of fire. It is frequently used 
in the plural (scoeiie). 

SCOTT’S DROPS. See Patent Medicines. 

SCOURTNG. The common method of clean- 
ing cloth is by beating and brushing it, unless 
it be very dirty, when it undergoes the opera- 
tion of scouring. This is best done on the 
small scale, as with articles op wearing 
apparel, as follows: — A little curd soap is 
dissolved in -water, and, after mixing it with a 
little clarified ox-gall, is applied to all the 
spots of grease, dirt/ &e„ and well rubbed into 
them with a stiff brush until they appear to 
be removed; after which the article is well 
cleaned all over with a brush or sponge dipped 
into some warm water, to which the previous 
mixture and a little more ox-gall has been 
added. The cloth is next thoroughly rinsed 
in clean water, and hung up to dry. For 
dark -coloured cloths, some fuller’s earth is 
often added to the mixture of soap and gall. 
When the article is nearly dry, the nap is laid 
smooth, and it is carefully pressed (if with a 
hot iron, on the wrong side), after which a 
soft brush, moistened with a drop or two of 
olive oil, is frequently passed over it, to give it 
a finish and gloss. 

Cloth is also cleaned in the dry way :• — The 
spots being removed, as above, and the wetted 
parts having become dry/ clean damp sand is 
strewed over it, and beaten into it with, a 
brush, after which the article is well gone over 
with a har& brush, when the sand comes out, 
and brings the dirt with it* 

Bupf and drab cloth is generally cleaned 
by covering it with a paste made with pipe- 
clay and water, either with or without a little 
umber to temper the colour, which, when dry, 
is rubbed and brushed off. 

When the article requires renovation as well 
as scouring, it is placed, whilst still damp, on a 
board, and the threadbare parts are rubbed 
with a half- worn hatter’s card filled with Socks, 
or with a teasel, or a prickly thistle, until a 
nap is raised; it is next hung up to dry, after 
which it is * finished off * as before. When the 
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eloili is much faded, it is usual to give it a 
c dip/ as it is called, or to pass it through a 
dye "bath to freshen up the colour. Black and 
lake blue cloth, if rusty or faded, is com- 
monly treated to a coat of f reviver/ instead of 
being 4 re-dipped/ and is then hung up until 
next day, before being pressed and finished off. 
See Spots and Stains. 

SCOURING DROPS. See Deops. 

SCUDAMORE’S 10'TION. See Gout Lo- 
Wtion. 

SCURF. Sgn. Fuepura. Scurf 44 is a na- 
tural and healthy formation, and though it 
may be kept from accumulating, it cannot be 
prevented. It is produced on every part of 
the body where hair is found, although, from 
the more active growth of hair on the scalp, 
the facilities for collecting, and the contrast of 
colour, it strikes the eye most disagreeably in 
that situation. This will show how futile any 
attempt must be which shall have for its 
object to prevent the formation of the scurf. 
It may he removed, and should be removed, 
every day, with the hair-brush; but pre- 
vention is impossible, inasmuch as it is opposed 
to a law of nature. Occasionally, as a morbid 
action, an unusual quantity of scurf is produced, 
in which case medical means may he adopted 
to bring the scalp into a more healthful 
state/’ (Eras. Wilson.) In such cases the 
daily use of some mild stimulating or deter- 
gent wash, with due attention to the stomach 
and bowels, will generally abate this annoy- 
ance. 

SCUR'YY. Sgn. Scorbutus, L. This disease 
commences with indolence, sallow looks, debi- j 
Hty, and loss of spirits ; the gums become sore , 
and spongy, the teeth loose, and the breath 
fetid ; the legs swell, eruptions appear on dif- ! 
ferent parts of the body, and, at length, the 
patient sinks under general emaciation, diar- 
rhcea, and hemorrhages. j 

The treatment of ordinary cases of this ! 
disease mainly consists in employing a diet of 
fresh animal and green vegetable food, with i 
mild ale, beer, or lemonade, as beverages; j 
. scrupulously avoiding salted and dried meat. : 
- The fresh-squeezed juice of lemons is, perhaps, i 
of all other substances, the most powerful j 
remedy in this disease in its early stages, 1 
and is useful in all of them. Effervescing ■ 
draughts formed with the bicarbonate of po- 
1 tassa (not soda) are also excellent. $- 
) SEALING WAX. See Wax. 

* SEA SICKNESS. The most effectual pre- 
r ventive of sea sickness appears to be the hori- 
1 zontal position. When there is much pain, 

> after the stomach has been well cleared, a few 
drops of laudanum may be taken, or an opium 
plaster may be applied over the region of the 
stomach. Persons about to proceed to sea 
should put their stomach and bowels in proper 
order, by the use of mild aperients, and even 
an emetic, if required, whetl it will generally 
be found that a glass of warm and weak 
brandy-and- water, to which 15 or 20 drops of 


laudanum, or, still better, 1 or 2 drops of 
creasote, have been added, will effectually pre- 
vent any disposition to sea sickness, provided 
the bowels be attended to, and excess in eating 
and drinking be at the same time avoided. A 
spoonful of crushed ice, in a wine-glassful of 
cold water, or weak brandy-and-water, will 
often afford relief when all other means fail. 
Smoking at sea is very apt to induce sickness. 
M. F. Curie, in the - Comptes Rendm 3 asserts 
that drawing in the breath as the vessel 
descends, and exhaling it as it ascends, on the 
billows, by preventing the movements of the 
diaphragm acting abnormally on the phrenetic 
nerves, prevent sea sickness. On this Mr. 
Atkinson, at one of the meetings of the British 
Association, observed that — if a person, seated 
on board ship, holding a tumbler filed with 
water in his hand, makes an effort to prevent 
the water running over, at the same time 
allowing not merely Ills arm, hut also his 
whole body, to participate in the movements, 
he will find that this has the effect of prevent- 
ing the giddiness and nausea tjiat the rolling 
and tossing of the vessel have a tendency to 
produce in inexperienced voyagers. If the 
person is suffering from sickness at the com- 
mencement of his experiment, as soon as he 
grasps the glass of liquid in his hand, and 
; suffers his arm to take its course and go 
through the movements alluded to, he feels as 
if he were performing them of his own free 
will, and the nausea abates immediately, and 
very soon ceases entirely, and does not return 
so long as he suffers his arm and body to 
assume the postures into which they seem to 
be drawn. Should he, however, resist the free 
course of his hand, he instantly feels a thrill 
of pain, Of a peculiarly stunning kind, shoot' 
through his head, and experiences a sense of 
dizziness and returning nausea. 

SED'ATIVES. Sgn. Sebativa, L. Medi- 
cines and agents which diminish the force of 
the circulation or the animal energy, and allay 
pain. Foxglove, henbane, tobacco, potassio- 
tartrate of antimony, and- several of the 
neutral salts and acids, act- as sedatives. Cold 
is, perhaps, the most powerful agent of this 
class. 

SEED. Sgn . SemSn, L. The seeds of plants 
are conspicuous for their vast number and 
variety, and their extreme usefulness to man. 
The seeds of certain of the Graminace ® furnish 
him with his daily bread ; some of those of the 
Legmiinosce , in either the ^immature or ripe 
state, supply his table with wholesome escu- 
lents, or provide a nourishing , diet for his 
domestic animals; whilst those of numerous 
othlr plants, dispersed through every class, 
order, and family, yield their treasures of oil, 
medicinals, or perfumes, for Ms use. 

SE1ENTC AGED. H 2 Se0 4 , Sgn. Aclduh 
selenictjm, L. Prep. By fusing "selenium 
with nitrate of potassium or of sodium, acting 
on the fused mass with water, precipitating the 
resulting solution with acetate or nitrate of 







permanent straw-yellow colour when steeped 
in nitric acid of the sp. gr. 1-20 to 1-30. The 
hbres of white or light coloured silk arc 

A Inf 2 st ? ln .® d by a solution picric acid. 
A thread of silk, when inflamed, shrivels and 
burns with difficulty, evolves a peculiar odour, 
and leaves a bulky charcoal. By these pro’ 

finm'/ 8 S ' lk K dlst “= uislled from cotton and 

Ihc cleaning and renovation of articles of 
wearing apparel made of silk are matters 

• T TT? some , caiu No silk goods look well 
alter being washed, however carefully it may 
he done; and this method should therefore 
imver be resorted to but from absolute neces- 
wfcy. It is le commended to sponge faded silks 
with warm water and curd soap, then to rub 
them with a dry cloth on a flat board, and 
at ter wards to iron them on the wrong side 
\ufch aii ordinary smoothing iron. SponoW 
With spirit, benzol, or pure oil of turpentine 

nwfeS i improv T, s old snk ’ and i3 offce « 

nftn v i otl ‘ er ™ethod. The odour 
or the benzol passes off v e «v ouicklv that n-p 

? fter . ei P osur » for a f’w days, 
yi- tlle >*»“g >9 done on the right side 

tonrevent < Sh ,° U d b ? Sprcad over the surface’ 
to pi event glazing.’ See Drama, Gilding’ 

^K'WOBSI GUT. See Gut. 

P -‘T P ' Grate the yellow 
pod of a lemon with lump sugar, and dissolve 
the sugar m jj pint of wine; add the juice of 
f a lemon, and a \ pint" of cre-m, . lL+ Pi 

whole together until a prop'er tWctoes® 
and then put it into glasses • 1 Harness, 

Sfppc^™ SttLABUB -’ See Cbeaji 
JF 8 & tUTK L been T, a's S 

srstts sztsi isayfi 

•Sv whhTeaif » oomhination 

“f c ^’ aad 

n the large scale K 18 onI y FVmi 

P“ re sil ' r er may be obtained hv 
he methods noticed subsequently ^ 

Prop. Pure w l ~ r. 


phuric acid by tbe aid! of heat; it refuses to 
oxidise alone at any temperature, but, when 
strongly heated in open vessels, it absorbs 
many times its bulk of oxygen, which is again 
disengaged at the moment nf . 




«t of mY, ‘l Its barduesa * betwwn 

s °! dj its «>>• gr is 
wo to 10*SOO| it melts at about iftVoo 
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; uo is rapiaxy uarmsiiea by sulphu 

hydrogen and by the fumes of sulphur 

“ Ent j r ?ly so i ubIe & diluted nitric 
acid. This solution, treated with an excess 
of muriate of soda, gives a white precipitate 
entirely soluble m ammonia water, and a fluid 
winch is not affected by sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. (I h. jE.) 

Tests. T. The compounds of silver, mixed 
with carbonate of soda, and exposed on a 
charcoal support to the inner flame of the 

meS^M °i d WM i e ’ brilKant > a “ d ductile 
metallic globules, without any incrustation of 

vob>n^ re0a i'~ S i T ^ e salts of silv ’ er are ““a- 
volatile and colourless, but most of them 

Slight. less a black “ by e « 

The soluble salts of silver give — 1. A white 
curdy precipitate (chloride of silver) with 
hydrochloric acid and the soluble metallic 
chlorides, which is soluble in ammonia and 
insoluble m nitric acid, and blackened bv 

SI t'f it} ,f , Wbite P ree ipitates with 
solutions of the alkaline carbonates, oxalates 
and ferrocyanides;-3. Yellow precipitates 
/ lySf a ’ kabne «senites and phosphates ;_ 

I 5 a Tn at , e - S ’ red P rec >pitates; — 

I ,S-H be ^ x , d altal ‘es, brown precipitates - 
sulphuretted hydrogen and hydro- 
suipimret of ammonia, a black nmv ^ 

s insoluble in <hlute ’acids XCaS 
sulphurets, and cyanide of potassium but 

A SOlab t Witb se P arati M of sulphur* 
w boiling nitric acid ; and-7. With 

Idiom, and with metallic copper or zinc, pure 
method of assaying silver bv 

38~rjfissah^ 

J: fee S' / siher -~ a - mso} ™ io 

nitric acid, sp S 128 * 7 /^ W «"■ of 
the solution. being m^d& tatt ok 0 * beat > 
glass tube, HirnislFed wi« a foota tbmrff' * 

MJmtW 

the eSri^rfaVKe^ 1? 
dear and en^ e ua to see w^opS 
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is concluded. We must then, as a check, 
add a small quantity of a solution of nitrate 
of silver to the liquor in the tube, after having 
first carefully taken the weight. If too 
much of the test liquor has been added, this 
will produce a fresh precipitate, and the assay 
cannot then be depended on. — Instead of 
weighing the quantity of test liquor used, a 
tube graduated into 100 parts, and holding 
1000 grs., may be employed, every division of 
which required to throw down the silver, will 
> represent the ^th of a grain. See Aleali- 

2UETEY and AQIDIjMETEY. 

b. The precipitate of chloride of silver may 
be collected in a paper filter, and be dried, 
washed, fused, and weighed. The previous 
weight of the paper, deducted from the gross 
weight of the filter and its contents, gives the 
quantity of chloride of silver present, which, 
multiplied by 0*75278, gives the weight of the 
pure silver in the sample. 

Test liquor . Dissolve 54*27 (54f) grs. of 
pure sea salt in 9945*73 grs. (or 22 oz. and 
320£ grs. avoirdupois) of distilled water; 
filter, and keep the liquor in a stoppered 
bottle for use. Pure sea salt is obtained by 
boiling together, for a few minutes, in a glass 
vessel, a solution of common salt with a little 
pure bicarbonate of soda ; then adding to the 
filtered liquor sufficient hydrochloric acid to 
render it neutral to litmus and turmeric paper, 
and, lastly, evaporating and crystallising. 

Ohs. The presence of mercury, lead, or 
. sulphuret of silver, interferes with the ac- 
curacy of the above assay. When mercury 
is present, the precipitate blackens less readily 
by exposure to light ; and when it contains 
tutu or TTjinf chloride of mercury, it remains 
of a dead white ; with it is not sensibly 
discoloured by the diffused light of a room, 
with only slightly darkened, with ygVg- 
more so, but with pure chloride of silver, the 
effect is very rapid and intense. When this 
metal is present, which is, however, seldom 
the case, the assay sample must he placed in a 
small crucible, and exposed to a full red heat, 
before solution in the acid. Another method, 
proposed by M. Levol, and modified by M. Gay- 
Lussac, is to add to the nitric solution of the 
silver sufficient acetate of ammonia or crystal- 
lised acetate of soda to saturate all the nitric 
acid existing in the liquor, either in, the free 
state or combined with the silver.^ When the 
alloy contains lead, shown by the precipitated 
chloride being partly soluble in water, it may 
either be laminated and subjected to the 
action of acetic acid before * solution in the 
nitric acid; or, the test solution of chloride 
of soda should be replaced by one of chloride 
of lead; (139*355 grs, of the latter are 
equiv, to 58*732 grs. of the former). The 
presence of sulphuret of silver is detected 
whilst dissolving the sample in nitric acid, by 
thq black fi^ i which may be observed 
floating ah A the liquor in an insoluble 

state, T ^kes may he dissolved by fuming 

\ . 1 1 


nitric acid, or by adding pure concentrated 
sulphuric acid to the solution, which should 
he then heated for about a £ hour in a steam- 
bath. When thus treated, the precipitate 
produced by the test liquor represents the 
whole of the silver contained in the alloy. 

Uses, fyc. Metallic silver, unless in a state 
of very minute division, has no action on the 
human body. A plate of silver is ordered, in 
the Ph. L., as a te^t of the presence of nitric 
acid in the acetic and phosphoric acids ; and 
metallic silver (preferably granulated) is em- 
ployed by the other colleges in the prepafation 
of the nitrate. Its numerous applications in 
the arts are well known. The standard silver 
of England contains 111 parts of’ silver, and 
9 parts of copper. 

Concluding remarks. The researches of 
Tillet, D’Arcet, and Gay-Lussac, have clearly 
shown that the percentage of silver in an alloy, 
as indicated by cupellation, is always below its 
real richness in that metal, owing to loss in 
the process ; and, that the cupelled button 
always retains a trace of lead and copper, 
the precise quantity of whifch is variable. 
The following Table exhibits the additions 
to he made on this score, when the quantity 
assayed (assay pound) is 20 grs. : — 


Weight after cupellation. 

Actual rich- 
ness m pure 
silver. 

Percentage 
of richness in 
pure silver. 

19-979 

20 

100 

18’95 

19 

95 

17-92 

18 

90 

16*917 

17 

85 

1^*914 

16 

80 

14*91 

15 

75 A 

13*905 

14 

70* 

12*905 

13 

65 

11*906 

12 

60 

10*906 

11 

55 

9*906 

10 

50 

7*921 

8 

40 

5*948 

6 

30 

3*949 

4 

20 

1*982 

* 2 

10 


In assaying lead ores very poor in silver, 
the best quantity to be taken for cupellation 
is 500 grs. ; and from that quantity 0*0148 
of silver, including compensation for loss, 
represents one ounce of silver to the ton. 
A cupel may absorb its own weight of lead. 
If the quantity of lead to be absorbed is more 
considerable, another cupel may he turned 
topsy-turvy, and the cupel in which the assay 
| is to he made may be placed upoh*it. See 
: Assay, and M. Gay-Lussac's elaborate memoir 
on the (t Jlumid Assay of Silver ” 

3? or the recovery or reduction of silver from 
the chloride and its'nther compounds, several 
methods are employed *.— 

66 
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a. The washed chloride is placed in a zinc 
or iron cup, along with a little water strongly 
acidulated with sulphuric acid ; or in a glass 
or porcelain cup along with a zinc plate ; the 
whole may then he left to itself for some 
hours; 'or, to hasten the reduction, gently 
heated, or even boiled ; the precipitated silver 
is washed with pure water, and dried. 

b. (Hornung.) Digest the chloride with 
some ammonia and pure copper filings, for 
24 hours, then wash and drf the powder. 

c. (M. Level.) The washed chloride is 
mixed with an equal weight of sugar, and 
the mixture is digested in an excess of a 
moderately strong solution of caustic potassa, 
with occasional agitation for 24 hours ; or the 
whole is boiled for some time; the reduced 
silver is washed with distilled water. 

d. (Mohr.) The dry chloride is mixed with 
l-3rd of its weight of powdered black resin, 
and moderately heated in a Crucible uutil the 
fiame ceases to have a greenish-blue colour ; 
the heat is then suddenly increased so as to 
melt the metal into a button or ingot. 

e. (M. Gay-Ifassac.) If the chloride, dry 

it, and throw it, in successive portions, into 
twice its weight of carbonate of potassa 
fused in a red-hot Hessian crucible; effer- 
vescence ensues, and the pure silver subsides 
to the bottom. — If a “soluble salt,” as the 
nitrate, acidulate the solution, and precipitate 
it by means of a polished plate of copper ; the 
silver is then obtained in the form of powder. 
The products of the above processes, when the 
latter are carefully conducted, arc chemically j 
pure silver. . “ ‘ 

‘ Silver, Acetate of. Syn. Aegenti acetas, 
L. ‘ Prep. By adding a solution of acetate of 
potassa to a like solution of nitrate gf silver, 
washing the precipitate with cold water, re- 
dissolving it in a little hot water, and setting 
the solution aside to crystallise. Small colour- 
less needles. 

Silver. Ammoniuret of. See Fulminating 
«PXVKS (Berthollet’s, Nos. 1 and 2, page 547). 

Silver, Ammonio -chloride of. Syn. Abgento- 
CHXGEIDE OF AMMONIA J AEGENTI AMMGNIO- 
chlobidum, L. P ? ep , Add,- gradually, chlo- 
ride of silver (recently precipitated and well 
washed) to concentrated iiguor of ammonia, as 
long as it is dissolved on agitation, applying a 
gentle heat towards the end ; then heat the 
solution to the boiling-point, concentrate a 
litfcle, and allow it to cool very slowly ; collect 
the crystals whichi-fonn, dry them by pressure 
(with care) between folds of bibulous paper, 
and at once preserve them from the light and 
air. — Dose. to -J- gr. 

Silver, Benteate of. AgO-H^O,. Thin 
transparent plates, which are blackened by ex- 
posure to the light. See Benzoate. 

Silver, Bromide of. AgBr. Resembles the ' 
chloride* * “ 

Silver, Carbonate of. Ag 2 C0 3 . Syn. Ab- ! 

Claebonas, It. A tvhiie insoluble pow- ] 
da*, obtained % )pecipitating a cold solution | 


of nitrate of silver with another of carbonate of 
sodium. It is decomposed by heat. 

Silver, Chlo"ride of. AgCl. Syn. Aegentic 
chlobide. Prep. Precipitate a solution 
of nitrate of silver by dilute hydrochloric acid 
or a solution of common salt ; wash the preci- 
pitate, and dry it in the shade. — Pose . £ to 3 
grs., thrice daily; in epilepsy, chronic dysentery, 
cholera, diarrhoea, Ac. Dr. Perry regards it as 
preferable to the nitrate. When fused, chlo- 
ride of silver forms horn silver, the ‘ luna 
cornea’ of the older writers. , 

Silver, Cy'anide of. AgCN. Syn. Aegentic 
cyanide, JlYDEOCYANATE oe silVee. Prep. 
Add dilute hydrocyanic acid to a solution of 
nitrate of silver, as long as a precipitate 
falls; wash this with distilled water, and dry it. 

Prop., dye. Cyanide of silver is a white pow- 
der, soluble in ammonia, and decomposed by 
contact with vegetable substances ; light turns 
it violet- coloured. — Pose. T V to ■§• gr. ; in 
syphilis, &e. It has been proposed as a source 
of hydrocyanic acid. (Everitt.) 

Silver Hyposulphite of. Ag 2 S 2 0 3 . Syn. 
Aegenti HYPosuLnris, L. A -white substance, 
insoluble in water, and very prone to decompo- 
sition. It is very soluble in the alkaline hypo- 
sulphites, forming compounds possessing an 
intensely sweet taste. See Hyposulphubous 
Acid. 

Silver, I'odide of. Agl. Syn. Aegentic 
iodide ; Aegenti iodidum, L. Prep . Preci- 
pitate a solution of nitrate of silver with 
another of iodide of potassium ; wash the pre- 
cipitate with distilled water, and dry it in the 
shade. Pale greenish-yellow; insoluble in 
water and in liquor of ammonia ; soluble in a 
solution of hyposulphite of soda. Used in 
some of the French hospitals in the stomach 
affections of scrofulous subjects; also in epi- 
lepsy.— Dos?. to 1 gr. 

Silver, Ni'trate of. AgN0 3 . Syn. Aegenti 
nixeas, L. This article is found in commerce 
under two forms : — 

1. Crystallised. Prep . By dissolving 

grain silver in nitric acid diluted with about 
twice its weight of water, evaporating the so- 
lution until it is strong enough to crystallis^g 
on cooling, and then allowing it to cool veryf/l 
slowly. Colourless; transparent, anhydrou,#! 
rhombic prisms or tables ; soluble in an equaftJ 
: weight of cold and in half their weight ofSJ 
boiling watgr ; soluble in alcohol ; fuse whenpjl 
heated, anC at a higher temperature sufferl! 
decomposition; blackened by light, and by I 
contact with organic substances, Its solution I 
in distilled water is not sensibly darkened by o 
light, in the absence of organic matter. Used 
for solutions, and in photography. tj 

2. Fused (Lunab caustic.; Aegenti nt- f 
TEAS— B. P„ Ph, L. & E., A. N. PUSUM—Ph, * 
1).).^ Prep. (Ph. D.) Defined silver, 3 oz,; pure 1 
nitric acid, 2 fi. oz.; distilled water, 5 fl, oz.; ' 
mix in a glass flask, and apply a gentle heat l 
until the metal is dissolved ; transfer the solrn^ 
tion to a porcelain capsule (or a large porcelain ■ 

& 
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rented by Dr. Arnott, will be found entirely 
successful, and most economical. Its general 
introduction would be a great advance in both 
' domestic and public hygiene; and, being 
hence of national importance, should be en* 
, forced by law. 

* SMOCKING. This is done, on the large scale, 
by hanging up the articles (previously more or 

- less salted) in smoking rooms, into which smoke 
is very slowly admitted from smothered dry- 
■tfood fires, kindled in the cellar, for the pur- 
pose of allowing it to cool and deposit its 
cruder part before it arrives at tli£ meat. 

; This process requires from six days to as many 
weeks to perform it properly, and is best done 

* in winter. In farm-houses, where dry wood is 
burnt, hams, &c., are often smoked by hanging 
them up in some cool part of the kitchen 
chimney. When the meat is cut into slices, 

' or scored deeply with a knife, to allow the 
smoke to penetrate it, it is called ‘ becaning.’ 

“ The quality of the wood has an influence 
npon the smell and taste of the smoke-dried 
meat ; smoke from beech wood and oak being 
preferable to that from fir and larch. Smoke 
from the twigs and berries of juniper, from 
f rosemary, peppermint, &c., impart somewhat 
of the aromatic flavour of these plants.” (lire.) 
f The occasional addition of a few cloves or all- 
spice to the fuel gives a very agreeable flavour 
to the meat. 

Hung beef, a highly esteemed variety of 
smoked beef, is prepared from any part, free 
from hone and fat, by well salting and pressing 
it, and then drying and smoking it in the usual 
manner. It is best eaten shredded. See Pe- 
teefaction, Salting, &c. 

SNAKE-EOOT. See Senega. For ‘Vir- 
ginian snake-root’ see Serpentaby. Snake- 
weed {JBistortce -radix) is the root of j Poly- 
gonum JBistorta (Linn.). 

SNIPE, The Scolopax Gallinago , a well- 
known bird indigenous to this country. It is 
fine flavoured, but rather indigestible. 

SNUFF. Syn. Ptjlvis tabaci, L. ; Tabac 
en poBDBE, Fr. A powder, prepared from 
-obacco, for the purpose of being sniffed up the 
•ose as a stimulant or intoxicant. 

| The finer kinds of snuff are made from the 
pfi portions of the best description of manu- 
ftetured leaf-tobacco, separated from the da- 
t jnaged portion ; hut the ordinary quaffs of the 
mb. ops are mostly prepared from '‘She coarser 
f and damaged portions, the mid-ribs, stems, or 
stalky parts, that remain from the manufacture 

- of ‘ shag tobacco/ the dust or powder sifted 
f from the bales, and the fragments that are 
> unfit for other purposes. 

. JPrep. The proper material being chosen, 

' Jfd if not in a sufficiently mature state ren- 
pRgred so by further fermentation, they are 
j \ Efficiently dried by a gentle heat or exposure 
>■. ™he air to admit of being pulverised. This 
r | ^performed, on the large scale, in a mill, and 
\/ cpihe small scale, with a kind of pestle and 
\ During the operation the tobacco is 


frequently sifted, that it may not be reduced 
to too fine a powder, and is several times 
slightly moistened with rose or orange-flower 
water, or eau d'ange, which are the only liquids 
fit for the superior kinds of snuff. In pre- 
paring the dry snuffs, no moisture is used. The 
scent or other like matters are next added, and, 
after thorough admixture, the snuff is packed 
in jars or canisters. 

Adult. During the grinding of tobacco it is 
frequently mixed with dark-coloured rotten 
wood, various English leaves, colouring, and 
other matter. Ammonia, hellebore, euphorbium, 
and powdered glass, are common additions to 
snuffs to increase their pungency. We have 
seen powdered sal ammoniac sent by the hun- 
dredweight at one time to a certain celebrated 
London tobacconist. The moist kinds of snuff 
are generally drugged with pearlask, for the 
triple purpose of keeping them damp and in- 
creasing their pungency and colour. The dry 
snuffs, especially ‘ Scotch’ and ‘ Welsh/ are 
commonly adulterated with quicklime, the 
particles of which may be occasionally distin- 
guished even by the naked eye. This ad- 
dition causes their biting and desiccating 
effect on the pituitary membrane. “ We 
were once severely injured by taking snuff 
which, after our suspicions were awakened, 
we found to contain a mixture of red lead and 
umber.” (Cooley.) 

Var. Snuffs are divided into two kinds— 
dey sneffs, as ‘ Scotch/ ‘Irish/ ‘Welsh/ 
and ‘ Spanish snuff/ ‘ Lundyfoot/ &c.; and— 
moist sneffs, or eappees, ‘including ‘black’ 
and ‘ brown rappee/ ‘ carotte/ ‘ Cuba/ ‘ Hard- 
ham’s mixture/ ‘prince’s mixture/ ‘p^'n- 
eeza/ ‘ queen’s snuff/ &c. The last three also 
come unubr the denomination of scented^ 
SNEFFS. ^ * 

The immense variety of snuffs kept in the 
shops, independently of the above-named con- 
ditions, depend for their distinguishing charac- 
teristics on the length of the fermentation, the 
fineness of the powder, the height to which 
they are dried, and the addition of odorous 
substances. Tonquin heaps, essence of tonquin 
bean, ambergris, musk, civet, leaves of orchis 
fusca, root and oil of calalnus aromaticus, pow- 
der and essence of Drris root, and the essences 
or oils o ? f bergamot, cedra, cloves, lavender, 
petit gram, neroli, and roses (otto), as well as 
several others, either alone or compounded, are 
thus employed. Tabac paefemee aex fletjes 
is perfumed by putting ora%e flowers, jasmins, 
tuberoses, musk roses, or common roses, to the 
snuff in a close chest or jar, sifting them out 
after 24 hours, and repeating the treatment 
wu!h fresh flowers, as necessary. Another way 
is to lay paper, pricked all over with a large 
pin, between the flowers and the snuff. 

Macoeba sneff is imitated by moistening 
the tobacco with a mi^rre of treacle and 
water, and allowing/t to ferment well. 

Spanish sneff is made from unsifted 
‘ Havannah snuff/ reduced by adding grofind 
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Spanish nutshells, sprinkling the mixture with 
treacle water, and allowing it to sweat for 
some days before packing. 

Yellow snuff is prepared from ordinary 
pale snuff moistened with a mixture of yellow 
ochre diffused in water, to which a few spoon- 
fuls of thin mucilage have been added ; when 
dry, the colour that does not adhere to the 
snuff is separated with a fine sieve. 

Red Snuff. As last,Jbut using red ochre. 

Snuff, Asarabac'ca, Syn. Cephalic snuff, 

COMPOUND POWDER OF ASARABACCA; PULVIS 
ASARI COMPOSITUS, L. Prep. X. (Ph. P. 
1826.) Asarabacca leaves, 1 oz.; lavender 
flowers, Xdr .5 (both dried j) mix and powder 
them. 

2. (Ph. E. 1817.) Asarabacca leaves, 3 drs. ; 
leaves of marjoram and flowers of lavender, of 
each, 1 dr. ; as before. Both are used as 
errhmes in headaches and ophthalmia. See 
Cephalic Snuff, Asarabacca, &c. 

Snuff, Ckephallc. Prep. 1. Prom asarabacca 
leaves and Lundyfoot snuff, of each, 2 oz. ; 
lavender flowers, $ oz* ; essence of bergamotte 
and oil of elopes, of each, 2 or 3 drops ; mixed 
and ground to a powder, the perfume being 
added last, 

2 . (Boeli’s.) From tobacco or pure snuff 
and valerian root, of each, J oz. ; reduced to 
powder, and scented with the oils of lavender 
and marjoram, of each, 5 or 6 drops. 

Ohs. The first formula is an excellent one ; 
and the product is very useful in nervous 
headaches, dimness of night, &c. See Asaea- 
bacca Snuff (altove). 

Snuff, Eye. Prep. From finely levigated 
tri basic sulphate of mercury (‘Turpeth minc- 
raT), | dr. j pure dry Scotch or Lundyfoot 
snuff, 1 oz. ; triturate them well together. A 
piii£h of this, occasionally, has been recom- 
mended in inflammation of the eyes, dim- 
upss of sight, headache, polypus, &c. ; but 
it should be used with caution, and not too 
often, 

SOAP. Spin. Sapo, L. ; Savon, Fr. Spa- 
nish, Castile, or hard soap, made with olive 
oil and soda (sapo, sapo ex olitje oleo ft 
soda C 0 NFECTUS— $h. L. ; SATO DURUS—B. P., 
Ph, K. & I),), and SPOT soap, made with olive 

and potash (sapo MOLLIS — B. P.,Ph.L.& E., 
WO EX OLIVAS OLEO F.T POTASS A CONFECTUS 
— Pin L.), are the only kinds directed to be 
employed in medicine. The former is intended i 
whenever * soap 9 is ordered, and is the one 
which is principally employed internally; the 
hitter is used in ointments, £e., and in some of 
the officinal pills. 

Prep, The fatty or oleaginous matter is 
boiled with a weak alkaline lye (soap-lye) run- 
dered emstie by quicklime, and portions of 
stronger lye are added from time to time, the 
ebullition' being still continued, until these 
substance ^ reacting on each other, combine to 
form a tenacious compound, winch begins to 
separate from the water; to promote this 
aefaration and the granulation of the newly 


formed soap, some common salt is generally 
added, and the fire being withdrawn, the con- 
tents of the boiler are allowed to repose for 
some hours, in order that the soap may collect 
into one stratum, and solidify; when this 
happens it is put into wooden frames or moulds, 
and when it has become stiff enough to be 
bandied it is cut into bars or pieces, and ex- 
posed to the air, in a warm situation, to 
further harden and to dry. 

Tar. The principal varieties of soap found* 


iri commerce are : — 

Almond Soap (Sapo amygdalinus), mad*-* 
from almond oil and caustic soda, and chiefly 
used for the toilet. 

Castile Soap, Spanish s., Marseilles s; ? 
Sapo Castiliensis, Sapo Hispanicus. A , 
olive-oil soda soap, kept both in the white an ' 
marbled state. The former is said to be tl * 
purest ; the latter, the strongest. 

Cued Soap, made with tallow (chiefly) ami 


soda. 

Medicated Soaps, containing various 
active ingredients. The chief of these are 
noticed below. 

Mottled Soap, made with refuse kitchen * 
stuff, &e. 

Soft Soap (of commerce), made wifi 
whale, seal, or cod oil, tallow, and caustic 
potash. 

Toilet Soaps, prepared from any of the 
preceding varieties, and variously coloured ami 
scented. Formulae are given below. 

Yellow Soap, Resin Soap, made with 
tallow, resin, and caustic soda. Soluble glas*; 
is now" largely employed in place of resin. 

Soaps are also divided into soft or potash 
soaps and hard or soda soaps. 

Assay. 1. For the water. A piece, fairK 
taken from the sample, and weighing 100 grs., 
is reduced to thin, shavings, which are dried 
by the heat of boiling water, until they cease 
to lose weight. The loss indicates the pn 
portion of free water. This should not excel 
35-2- for ordinary curd and mottled soap, a 
for yellow soap, and about 15 to !&§• 
Castile soap. 

_ 2. For the alkali. 100 grs. of the soap J 
dissolved in 4 or 5 fl. oz. of boiling water, \ 
the solution tested by the common method 
alkalimetry. Curd and yellow soap usually 
contain from 6 to 7$, mottled soap from f ty" 
8$, and Castile soap 8 to 9^ of soda. 

3. For the oil or fat. The solution to$tSs$\ 
for alkali (see Ho. 2) is heated, and j * ^ 
allowed to cool slowly ; when cold, the flo;| 
fatty matter is removed, freed from water! 
weighed. When the fat or oil has littlef 
sistence, 100 grs. of pure white wax is add 
the soap solution, before heating it. 
weight obtained, in grains in the one ea_., „ 
the excess above 100 grs. in the other, give U. 
proportion of oil or fat present. Threat, 
ordinary mottled soap, should be about 

£ * ”* *“ !V m jsil 
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4. Un&APONIPIEI) PATTY MATTER.— a . Pure 
soap is entirely soluble in distilled water and 
insoluble in saline solution ; if a film of fatty 
matter forms on its solution in tbe former, 
after repose, that portion has not been sa- 
ponified. 

h. Tbe fat separated from soap (see No. 2), 
when it has been perfectly saponified, is 
entirely soluble in alcohol. 

5. Other impurities. Pure soap is solu- 
l$e in rectified spirit, forming a colourless 
or nearly colourless solution. The undissolved 
portion, if exceeding 1$, is adulteration. 

Uses, Sfc. The common uses of sodfp need 
not be enumerated. As a medicine, it acts as 
a mild purgative and lithontriptic, and it bas 
been thought by some to be useful in certain 
affections of the stomach arising from de- 
ficiency of bile. ’Externally , it is stimulant 
and detergent. — Dose. 3 to 20 or 30 grs., 
made into pills,* and usually combined with 
aloes or rhubarb. 

Concluding remarks. Prior to the researches 
of Chevveul, no correct ideas were entertained 
as to the constitution of soap. It was long 
known that the fixed oils and fats, in contact 
with caustic alkaline solutions at a high tem- 
perature, undergo the remarkable change 
which is called saponification; but here the 
knowledge of the matter stopped. Chevreul 
discovered that if the soap, so produced, be 
afterwards decomposed by the addition of an 
acid, the fat which separates is found to be 
completely changed in character; to have 
acquired a strong acid reaction when applied 
in a melted state to test paper, and to have 
become soluble with the greatest facility in 
warm alcohol; in other words — that a new 
substance, capable of forming salts, and exhi- 
biting all the characteristic properties of an 
acid, has been generated out of the elements 
of the neutral fat under the influence of the 
base. Stearin, when thus treated, yields 
stearic acid, palmatin gives palmatic acid, 
olein gives oleic acid, and common animal 
fat, which is a mixture of several neutral 
bodies, affords, by saponification by an alkali 
and subsequent decomposition of the soap, 
a mixture of the corresponding fatty acids. 
These bodies are not, however, the only 
products of saponification ; the change is 
always accompanied by the formation of a 
very peculiar swedt substance, cad$d glycerin, 
which remains in the mother-liquor from 
which the acidified fat has been separated. 
The process of saponification itself proceeds 
with perfect facility, even in a closed vessel ; 
no gas is disengaged ; the neutral fat, of what- 
soever kind, is simply resolved into an alkaline 
salt of the fatty acid, which is soap, and into 
glycerin, a neutral body rambling syrup, and, 
like that liquid, miscible with water in every 
proportion. 

“When yellow soap is made with the cheaper 
kinds of fat, it will hardly squire a sufficient 
degree of firmness or hardness to satisfy the 


thrifty washerwoman. It melts away too 
rapidly in hot water, a defect which may he 
well remedied by the introduction into the 
soap of a little (l-20th) fused sulphate of soda; 
and this salt concreting, gives the soap a de- 
sirable hardness, whilst it improves its colour, 
and renders it a more desirable article for the 
washing tub.” (Ure.) This process was pa- 
tented by Dr. Normandy, but soon proved a 
source of annoyance and molestation to him on 
the part of the Boark of Excise, it being an 
enormous crime in law to attempt to improve 
and cheapen soap. 

“Soda which contains sulphurets is preferred 
for making mottled or marbled soap, whereas 
the desulphuretted soda makes the best white 
curd soap.” “The Barillas always contain 
a small proportion of potash, to which their 
peculiar value, in making a less brittle or 
more plastic bard soap than the factitious 
sodas, may, with great probability, be as- 
cribed.” (Ure.) 

The mottled appearance is usually given, in 
the London Soap-works, by watering the 
nearly finished soap with a -strong lye of 
crude soda, by means of a watering can fur- 
nished with a rose spout. For 1 Castile 
soap/ a solution of sulphate of iron is 
so employed. See Soaps (Medicated and 
Toilet). 

Soap, Arsenical; Syn. Sapo arsenicalis, 
L. Prep. (Becoeurs.) Prom carbonate of po- 
tash, 12 oz. ; white arsenic, white soap, and 
air-slaked lime, of each) 4 oz. ; powdered cam- 
phG". % oz. ; made into a paste with water, 
q. s. Used to preserve the skins of birds, and 
other :*nn?U animals. 

Soap. -Black. Syn. Sapo nigker, S. mollis 
communis^ L. A crude soft soap, made of fish 
oil and potn-hj bat the following mixture is* 
usually sM*t fev it: — soft soap, 7 lbs.; trair^oil, 
lib.; water, 1 o;alb; boil to a proper consist- 
ence, adding Lory black or powdered charcoal, 
q. s. to colour. Used by farriers. 

SOAPS (Mecfi cated ). A few only of these 
deserve notice here 

Soap, Antimo'Akl Syn. Sapo antimo- 
nialis, Sapo sm atu3,*L. Prep. (Hamb, 
Cod. 1845.) G/»ldtr ^ujphuret of antimony, 
2 drs. ; solution of caustic potassa, 6 drs. (or 
q. s.); dissolve and triturate the solution 
with medicated (O.-Mile) soap (in powder), 
1§ oz., until the iuas»- assumes a pilular 
consistence. It shorn u be of a grayish-white 
colour. , 1 

Soap, Chlorinated, Syn. SapO calcsis chlo- 
rinate, L. ; Savon antisyphilitique/ Fr. 
Prep. From Castile soap (in powder), ll oz, ; 
chloride of lime (dry and good), 1 oz*; mix, 
beat them to a mass with rectified ^spirit, q, s.; 
(holding in solution) oil of verbena or of ginger 
grass, £ oz. ; lastly, form the "mass into Sat 
tablets, and wrap these hiuthjn sheet gutta 
percha. A most excellent detergent and sti- 
mulant soap in various affection's, admirably 
adapted for hospital use, and for removing 
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stains from the shin and rendering it white. 
It is the most powerful known agent against 
infection from contagious diseases communi- 
cable by contact. 

Soap, Cro'ton. Syn. Sapo crotonis, L. 
Prep, Prom croton oil and liquor of potassa, 
equal parts; triturated together in a warm 
mortar until they combine. Cathartic. — Dose. 
1 to 3 grs. 

Soap of Guafiacnm. Syn. Sapo guaiaci, 
Sapo gfaiacinijs, L. Prep, (Ph. Bor.) 
Liquor of potassa, 1 oz.; water, 2 oz. ; mix in 
a porcelain capsule, apply heat, and gradually 
add of resin of guaiacum (in powder), 6 drs", 
or as much as it will dissolve ; next decant or 
filter* and evaporate to a pilular consistence. 
—Dose. 10 to 30 grs. ; in chronic rheumatism, 
various shin diseases, &c. 

Soap, 1'odine. Syn. Sapo iodfeatits, L. 
Prep, Prom Castile soap (sliced), 1 lb. ; iodide 
of potassium, 1 oz.; (dissolved in) water, 3 fl. 
oz, ; melt them together in a glass or porce- 
lain vessel, over a water bath. Excellent in 
various skin diseases ; also us a common soap 
for scrofulous subjects. 

Soap of JaTap. See page 663. 

Soap, Macqner’s Acid. Syn. Sapo vitrio- 
LICVB, L. Prep. Prom Castile soap, 4 oz., 
softened by heat and a little water, and then 
continually triturated in a mortar with oil of 
vitriol (added drop by drop). Detergent. 
Vsea where alkalies would be prejudicial. 

Soap, Mercurial. Styi. Sapo mebcurialis, 

L* Prep, 1 . (Sapo sublimates corrosive) 
From Castile soap (in powder) 4 oz, ; corrosive 
sublimate, 1 dr, ; (dissolved in) rectified spirit, 

1 fl» OZ. ; beaten to a uniform mass in a porce- 
lain or wedgwood-ware mortar. 
r I* (Sapo hydeaeoyei precipitSti euijei 
— % H. Marsh.) Prom white Windsor soap, 

S oz, } nitric oxide of mercury (levigated), 

I dr,; otto of roses, 6 or 8 drops; (dissolved 
^ rectified spirit, 1 to 2 fl. drs.; as the last. 
Both the above are employed as stimulant de- 
tergent* and repellants, in various skin dis. 
es ®**» also as savon AN'KSYraii.mQUE. 

Soap, Sulphuretted. Syn. Sapo sflphfeis, 
Sapo sriumnuTFs, L. Prep. (Sir II. Marsh.) 
k rom white soap, 5? oz. ; sublimed sulphur, 
t oz, ; beaten to a smooth paste in a marble 
mortar with X or 2 fl, drs. of rectified spirit 
strongly coloured with alkanefe root, and hold- 
mg ni solution otto of roses, ID or 12 drops. 

In itch mid various other cutaneous diseases. 

prS’ f ar ' /• y "-l AW \ I ' ICIS WQTrxi,®, Sapo 
HOLT s, L. Prep. From tar, 1 part ; liquor of 
potassa and soap (in shavings), of each, 2 
parts; beat them together until they unite, 
stimulant. Used m psoriasis, lepra, ic. * 

% » - Starkeys soap: 

Ft. Prep , (p 
Cod.) feakcarhonate of potash, oil of turoen- 
tnrpentiin», equal parts; tri- 

m a warm mortar, with 
BtSe water, natal they combine; put the pro- 


duct into paper moulds, and in a few days 
slice it, and preserve it in a well-stopped 
bottle. 

SOAPS (Toilet). Of Toilet soaps there are 
two principal varieties : — 

1. (Hard.) The basis of these is, generally, 
a mixture of suet, 9 parts, and olive oil, 1 part, 
saponified by caustic soda; the product is 
variously scented and coloured. They are also 
made of white tallow, olive, almond, and palm- 
oil soaps, either alone or combined in various' 
proportions, and scented. 

2. (SpPT.) The basis of these is a soap 

made of hog's lard and potash, variously 
scented and coloured. J 

On the small scale, the perfume is generally 
added to the soap melted in a bright copper 
pan by the heat of a water bath; on the large 
scale, it is mixed with the liquid soap, at the 
soap-maker's, before the latter is poured into 
the frames. 

The following are examples of a few of the 
leading toilet soaps — 

Soap, Bitter-al'mond. Syn. Savon d’amande, 

: Fr. Prep. From white tallow soap, 56 lbs * 
essential oil of almonds, £ lb. ; as before. 

Savon au Bouquet. [Fr.] Prep. From 
tallow soap, 30 lbs.; olive-oil soap, 10 lbs. ; es- 
sence of bergamot, 4 oz. ; oils of cloves, sassa- 
fras, and thyme, of each, 1 oz. ; pure neroli, 

« oz. ; brown ochre (finely powdered), i- lb. * 
mixed as the last. 

Soap, Cinnamon. Prep. From tallow soap, 

14 lbs. ; palm-oil soap, 7 lbs. ; oil of cinnamon 
(cassia), 3 oz. ; oil of sassafras and essence of 
bergamot, of each, £ oz.; levigated yellow 
ochre, £ lb. J 

Soap, Floating. Prep. From good oil soap, 

14 lbs.; water, 3 pints; melted together by 
the heat of a steam or water bath, and assidu- 
ously beaten until the mixture has at least 
doubled its volume, when it must be put into 
the frames, cooled, and cut into pieces. Anv 
scent may be added. J 

Soap, Hon'ey. Prep. 1. From palm-oil soap 
and olive-oil soap, of eacli, 1 part ; curd soap 
3 parts; melted together and scented with 
grass Ver ^ ena ' rose "g er anium, or ginger- 

2. From the finest bright-coloured yellow 
S£amot nted Wlth the '° !1S of S' m g* r -g™* and 

Soap, Mfflk. As cinnamon SOAP, tut with 
essence of musk, supported with a little essence 
of bergamot and oil of cloves, as perfume, And 
burnt sugar, to colour. , 4 

Soap, Naples, From olive oil and potash. 

Soap, Orange-flower. As Savon X la rose, 
? f . nero } 1 or essence d# petit grain, sup- 

Stelt Jp* f m h 0f essences of amber- 

gns and Portugal, for perfume. 

Violet soap. Made 
of palm oil and caustic soda lye. It has a 
pliant Odour of violets and a lively colour. 

Seap» Pearh #%». Almond cream ; Creme 
1 See elfco Sayonettes, 
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d’amandes, Fr. Prep. From a soap made 
of lard and caustic potash lye ; when quite 
cold, it is beaten in small portions at a time 
in a marble mortar, until it unites to form a 
homogeneous mass, or 4 pearls/ as it is called ; 
essence of bitter almonds, q. s., to perfume, 
p . being added during the pounding. 

; Savon a la Bose. [Fr.] Prep. From a 
mixture of olive-oil soap, 36 lbs. ; best tallow 
soap, 24 lbs.,* (both new and in shavings;) 
wafer, 1 quart; melted in a covered bright 
copper pan, by the heat of a water bath, then 
coloured with vermilion (finely levigated), 
2£ oz. ; and, after the mixture has cooled a 
little, scented with otto of roses, 3 oz. ; es- 
sence of bergamot, 2§ oz. ; oils of cloves and 
cinnamon, of each, 1 oz. 

Soap, Shading. See Paste (Shaving). 

Soap, Transparent. Prep. From perfectly 
dry almond, tallow, or soft soap, reduced to 
shavings, and dissolved, in a closed vessel or 
still, in an equal weight of rectified spirit, the 
clear portion, after a few hours’ repose, being 
poured into moulds or frames; after a few 
weeks’ exposure to a dry atmosphere, the 
pieces are 4 trimmed up 9 and stamped, as de- 
sired. It may he scented and coloured, at 
will, by adding tbe ingredients to it while in 
the soft state. A rose colour is given by tinc- 
ture of archil ; and yellow, by tincture of tur- 
meric of annotta, It does not lather well. 

Soap, Windsor. Syn. Sapo Yindesoe.®, S. 
Vindesoeieksis, L. Prep . 1. (White; S. 
V. AEBtrs.) The best 4 English 9 is made of a 
mixture of olive oil, 1 part, and ox tallow or 
suet, 9 parts, saponified by caustic soda. 

4 French Windsor-soap 9 is made of hog’s lard, 
with the addition of a little palm oil. That 
of the shops is merely ordinary curd soap, 
scented with oil of caraway, supported with a 
little oil of bergamot, lavender, or origanum. 
To the finer qualities a little of the essences of 
musk and ambergris is occasionally added. 

lb. of the mixed scents is the common pro- 
portion per cwt. 

2. (Brown; S. Y. besots.) This merely 
differs from the last in being coloured with 
burnt sugar, or (less frequently) with umber. 
Originally, it was tbe white variety, that had 
become mellow and brown with age. 

SOTJA. See Sodium. 

SO'DIUM. Ka. Syn. 3STateium. *The me- 
tallic base of soda. It was first obtained by 
Sir H, Davy, in 1807, by means of a powerful 
galvanic battery ; but it may be more conve- 
niently and cheaply procured, in quantity, by 
the method described under Potassium. Tbe 
'process, when well conducted, is, however, 
much easier and more certain than that for the 
last-named metal. 

Prep. The anhydrous carbonate of so- 
; dium, 6 parts, is dissolved in a v&t&Le 
water, and the solution mixed with db^'oaT 
in fine powder, 2 parts, and charcoal 1 in 
small lumps, 1 part ; the whole is then eva- 
porated tS dryness, transferred to an iron 


retort, and treated in the manner described 
page 961. 

Ohs. Yery important improvements ha 
been made in the manufacture of this metal . 
Deville, consisting partly in tho simplificati 
of the receiver, and partly in the addition 
carbonate of calcium to the mixture, which £ 
dition appears to facilitate the reduction 
the sodium in a most remarkable manner. 

Prop., <$fc. Sodium is a soft silver-wh 
metal, scarcely solid at common temperatur - 
fuses at 194° Fahr., and volatilises at a 3 
heat ; it oxidises very rapidly in the air ; wl 
placed on the surface of cold water, it deco 
poses that liquid with great violence, 1 
generally without flame, m which it diffi 
from potassium ; on hot water it bums wit! 
bright yellow flame — in both cases a solut: 
of pure soda being formed. Sp. gr. ’972 ; i 
more malleable than any other metal, and ix 
he easily reduced into very thin leaves (Dr 
its other properties resemble those of pot 
slum, but are of a feebler character. W 
oxygen it forms two oxides ; with 1 ' chlorin* 
chloride (common salt); and — with brom 
iodine, fluorine, &c., bromide, iodide, fluor 
&c., all of which may be obtained by sim 
processes to the respective compounds of 
tassium, which, for the most part, i 
resemble. 

Uses. Until recently, sodium has beer 
garded as a mere mechanical or philosopl 
curiosity; it has now, However, become 
great practical importance, from being 
ployed in the manufacture of the metals Si - 
nium, magnesium, &c. 

Tests. Sodium salts are recognised by t 
solubility in water, and by their giving* a 
eipitate with none of the ordinary reage ^ 
They give a rich yellow colour to the col 
less Bunsen or the pale blue blowpipe fie 
They can, to a certain extent, be also dis 
guished from potassium salts by the carbo: 
being an easily cry staHi sable salt, effervesi 
in dry air ; the carbonate of potassium be 
crystallised with difficulty, and deliquesc 
Platinum chloride does not give a precipi 
with sodium chloride ; neither does picric £ 
perchlorate of ammonium, nor tartaric ach 

Sodium, Acetate of. NaC 2 H 3 0 2 . Syn. X 
TATE OP SODA ; SODiE ACETAS (B. P.,Ph. D.’ 
Prepared from carbonate of sodium as the! 
responding potassium salt; hut the resul 
solution is evaporated to a pellicle, and 1 
aside to crystallise. Its crystals are stri 
oblique rhombic prisms ; it effloresces slig 
in the air, and is soluble in 4 parts of wat< 

60° Frhr. Diuretic. — Pose. 20 to 40 grs. 

Sodium, Arseniates of. These salts are«jn ; 
and their properties and doses are the sam< 
the corresponding potassium salts. 

Sodium, Carbonate of. K%CO 3 .10Aq. 
Carbonate op soda, ^oko-oabbohate 
SODA, SUBCAEBONATB OPS.f , SaETOPBABIH 
SODA2 CABBONAS (B. P., Ph. D. E. & D.] 

The carbonate of sodium of commerce (w. 
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INC5- SODA) was formerly prepared from the 
ashes of seaweed, and other marine vegetables, 
in a somewhat similar manner to that by which 
carbonate of potassium is obtained ; but it is 
now usually obtained from chloride of sodium, 
by the action of heat, sulphuric acid, and car- 
bonaceous matter, 

Prep. (From common salt or sulphate 
of sodium.) The latter is generally obtained 
by decomposing the former with sulphuric 
acid, the evolved gas being passed into water, 
or through flues filled with coke, over which a 
very small stream of cold water constantly 
flows, by which it is condensed, and forms 
‘liquid hydrochloric acid/ a substance 
afterwards consumed, in large quantities, in 
the manufacture of chloride of lime, and for 
other purposes. The sulphate of sodium, ob- 
tained from this or any other source, is well 
mixed with an equal weight of chalk or lime- 
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atone, and about half its weight of small coal, 
each being previously ground to powder, and 
the mixture is exposed to a strong heat in a 
‘ reverbatory furnace 7 (see engrl) until the 
decomposition of the sulphate is complete, the 
'mass during the calcination being frequently 
stirred about with a long iron rod ; the semi- 
liquid is now raked into an iron trough, where 
It is allowed to cool, whilst the furnace is re- 
charged with fresh materials. The crude 
dark-gray product, thus obtained, is known as 
* ball alkali,* or * British barilla,* and usually 
contains about 22 or 23$ of pure hydrate of 
sodium. This is^ now lixiviated with tepid 
water, and the solution, after defecation, eva- 
porated to dryness ; Che residuum is mixed 
with a certain quantity of sawdust, coal-dust, 
or charcoal, and roasted in a reverberatory 
furnace, at a heat not exceeding 700° Fahr., 
until all the gqjplrar is expelled. The product 
h the * soda-ash/ ‘soda salt,* or ‘British 
alkali/ of commerce, and contains about 50$ 
of pure sodium, partly in the state of carbonate, 
and partly as hydrate, the remainder being 
£2, / sulphate of sodium and common salt, 
when this is purified by solution in water, 
defecation, evaporation, and crystallisation, it 
furnishes commercial crystallised carbonate of 
soda. When this last is redissolved, and the 
filtered solution is carefully crystallised, if 
■* constitutes the ordinary carbonate of sodium 
; m&in pharmacy and medicine, 


When it is required anhydrous (Sodje car- 
BONAS EXSICCATA, B. P., Ph. L. ; SOD® CAR- 
BOKAS SICCATUM, Ph. E. & B.), the crystallised " 
carbonate is heated to redness, and, when cold, 
powdered. 

Prop., fyc. Carbonate of sodium forms large, 
transparent, oblique rhombic prisms, which, 
as ordinarily met with, and of the formulas 
Na 2 C0 3 . lOAq ; but by particular management 
may he had with fifteen, nine, seven, or some- 
times with only one molecule of water* of 
crystallisation (Fownes) ; it is soluble in twice 
its weight of water at 60°, and less than an 
equal weight at 212° Fahr. As a medicine, it 
is deobstruent and antacid, and is given in 
doses of 10 to 30 grs. It is also, occasion- 
ally, used to make effervescing draughts. 
When taken in an overdose, it is poisonous. 
The antidotes are the same as for carbonate 
of potassium. The crude carbonate is largely 
employed in the manufacture of soap, glass, 
&c. 

53 grs. of the dried carbonate are equal to 
143 of the crystallised salt. The medicinal 
properties of both are similar. It has, how- 
ever, the disadvantage of being difficultly 
soluble in water. 

The ordinary carbonate of sodium generally 
contains either sulphates or chlorides, or both ; 
and these may he detected as under Car- 
bonate or Potassium. “When supersatu- 
rated with nitric acid, it precipitates only 
slightly or not at all, chloride of barium or 
I nitrate of silver ; and 143 grs. require at 
least 960 grain-measures] of solution of oxalic 
acid ” (B. P,). At a high temperature, 100 grs, 
lose 62-5 grs. of water. 

Sodium, Sesquicarbonate of. Na 4 H 2 (C0 3 ) 3 . A 
salt found native on the hanks of tliekoda lakes 
of Sotrena, in Africa, whence it is exported as 
“ Trona.” 

Sodium, Bicarbonate of. EfaHCO s . Syn. 
Sesquicarbonate or soda. Sod.® bicar- 
bonas (B. P., Ph. L. E. & D.). This salt can 
be prepared in exactly the same manner as the 
corresponding salt of potassium. Another 
method is as follows Take of crystallised 
carbonate of sodium, I part ; dried carbonate 
of sodium, 2 parts; (both in powder,*) tritu- 
rate them well together, and surround them 
with an atmosphere of carbonic acid gas, 
under pressure ; let the ..action go on until no 
more §as is absorbed, which will generally 
occupy 10 to 14 hours, according to the pres- ' 
sure employed), then remove the salt, and dry 
it at a heat not above 120° Fahr. 

Prop,, Sfc. A crystalline white powder ; it is 
soluble in 10 parts of water at 60° Fahr., but 

cannot be dissolved in even warm water 
without partial decomposition'; it is more 
pleasant tabted and more feebly alkaline than ' 
the carbonate of the same base. When abso- ■ 
lutely pure, it does not darken turmeric paper, : 
or only very slightly. The dose is from 10 to 
40 grains, as an antacid and absorbent. It is ■ 
much employed in the preparation of eter, 1 
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Fahr., but at a higher temperature its solu- 
bility rapidly lessens ; insoluble in alcohol ; 
fuses when heated. It is seldom wilfully 
adulterated. When pure, the solution is neu- 
tral to test paper; nitrate of silver throws 
down scarcely anything from a dilute solution ; 
nitrate of baryta more, which is not dissolved 
by nitric acid. It loses 55’5-jj of its weight by 
a strong heat. 

Uses. It is purgative, but, being extremely 
bitter-tasted, is now less frequently used than 
formerly. Its nauseous flavour is said to be 
covered by.lemon juice. — Dose. | to 1 oz. The 
dried salt (sod-® sulphas exsiccata) }s twice 
as strong. Lyhington Glauber’s salt is 
a mixture of the sulphates of soda and 
potassa obtained from the mother-liquor of sea- 
salt. 

Sodium, SuTphide of. Prep. (P. Cod.) 
Saturate a solution of caustic soda (sp. gr. 
1*200) with sulphuretted hydrogen, closely 
cover up the vessel, and set it aside that crystals 
may form ; drain, press them in bibulous paper, 
and at once preserve them in a well-closed 
bottle. Used to make mineral waters, and in 
certain skin diseases. 

The anhydrous sulphides resembles closely 
and are prepared in the same manner as the 
potassium sulphides. 

Sodium, Tartrate of, and Potassium. 
KNaC 4 H 4 0 G . 4Aq. Syn. Tartrate of totassa 
and soda, Rochelle salt, Seignette’s s., 

TaRTARISED SODAf ; SODJS TARTARATA (B. P.), 
SODIE POTASSIO-TARTRAS (Pll, L.), SODA} ET 
POTASS2E TARTRAS (Pll. E. & D.), SODA TAR- 
TARlZATAf, L. Prep. (Ph. L. 1836.) Take 
of carbonate of sodium, 12 oz. ; boiling water, 2 j 
quarts ; dissolve, and add, gradually, of pow- 
dered bitartrate of potassium, 16 oz. (or q. s.) ; 
strain, evaporate to a pellicle, and set it aside 
to crystallise ; dry the resulting crystals, and 
evaporate the mother-liquor that it may yield 
more of them. The formulas of the other Col- 
leges are nearly similar. 

Prop., Sfc. Large, transparent, hard, right 
rhombic prisms, often occurring in halves ; 
slightly efflorescent ; soluble in 5 parts of water 
at 6CP Fahr, Its “ solution neither changes 
the colour of litmus nor of turmeric. On the 
addition of sulphuric acid, bitartrate of potas- 
sium is thrown down ; on adding either nitrate 
of silver or chloride of barium nothing is thrown 
down, or only what is redissolved by the addi- 
tion of water.” (I*b. L.) By beat 'jfc yields a 
mixture of the pure carbonates of potassium 
and sodium. 

Potassio-tartrate of sodium is a mild and 
cooling laxative. — Dose. £ to 1 oz., largely 
diluted with water. It forms the basis of the 
popular aperient called seidlitz powders. 

Sodium, Vale"rianate of. HaC 5 H 9 0o. Syn. 
Sodas valerianas (Ph. B,), L. Prep. (Ph. D.) 
Bilute oil of vitriol, fl. oz., with water, j- 
pint ; then dissolve of powdered bichromate of 
potassium, 9 oz*, with’ the aid of heat, in 
water, 3| pints ; when both solutions have 


cooled, put them into a matrass, and having i 
added of fusel oil (alcohol amylicum — Ph, B.), * 
4 fl. oz., shake them together repeatedly until 
the temperature, which first rises to 150°, \ 
has fallen to 80° or 90° Fabr. ; a condenser ■, 
being connected, next apply heat so as to distil 
over about 4 pints of liquid ; saturate this , 
exactly with a pint, or q. s., of solution of 
caustic soda, separate the liquid from the oil 
which floats upon the surface, and evaporate 
it until the residual "salt is partially liquefied ; 
the heat being now withdrawn, and the salt 
concreted, this last, whilst still warm, is to he 
divided into fragments, and preserved in well- 
stopped bottles. 

Ohs. This salt is intended to he used in the 
preparation of the valerianates of iron, 
quinine, and ZINC. 

SOILS. These arc classified by agriculturists 
according to their chief ingredients ; as loamy, 
clayey, sandy, chalky, and peaty soils. Of these 
the first is the best for most purposes, but the 
others may he improved by the addition of the 
mineral constituents of which they are defi- 
cient. Sand and lime or chalk #re the proper 
additions to clayey soils, and clay, gypsum, or 
loam, to sandy and gravelly ones. Clayey soils 
are expensive to bring into a fertile state; but. 
when this is once effected, and they are well 
manured, they yield immense crops of wheat, : 
oats, beans, clover, and most fruits and flowers 
of the rosaceous kinds, ; 

The fertilisation of soils is suggested partly 
by chemical analysis, practical experience, and* 
geological observations. In cases where a,** 1 
barren soil is examined with a view to its' 
improvement, it is, "when possible, compared 
with an extremely fertile soil in the same 
neighbourhood, and in a similar situation ; the 
difference Jivenby their analyses indicates the * 
nature of the manure required, and the nTbst 
( judicious methods of cultivation; and thus a - 
plan of improvement is suggested, founded 
upon scientific principles. 

The analysis of soils may be briefly and 
generally described as follows : — 

1. The general character of the soil, as 
loamy, sandy, stoney, rather stoney, &c., being 
noted, 3 or 4 lbs. of it, fairly selected as an 
average specimen, may be taken during a 
period of ordinary tlry weather* From tins, 
after crushing or bruising the lumps with a 
piece of wood, all stones of a larger size than 
that of a filbert may be picked out, and then* ' 
proportion to the whole quantity duly re- 
gistered. 

2. 1000 grs. of the remainder may be next 
dried by the heat of boiling water, until the 
ma^3 ceases to lose weight,* and, afterwards* ■ 
exposed to a moist atmosphere for some time. , 
The loss of weight in the first case* arid the in- 
crease of weight in the second, indicate the 
absorbent powers of the soil. 

3. The matter from Ho. 2, freed from sili- 
ceous stones by gambling, may #e gradually 
heated to dull redness in a shallow open vessel * 
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avoiding waste from decrepitation, Ac. The 
loss of weight, divided by 10, gives the per- 
centage quantity of vegetable or organic 
matter present (nearly). 

4, Another 1000 grs. (see No. 1) may be 
next washed with successive portions of cold 
water as long as anything is removed. The 
residuum, after being dried, indicates the pro- 
portion of sand and gravel (nearly). 

5. Another portion of the soil (100, 200, or 
more grs., according to its character) is tested 
in the manner described under Carbonate 
and Alkalimetry. The loss of weight in 
carbonic acid indicates the quantity of car- 
bonate of lime present in the sample examined,* 
22 grs. of the former being equal to 50 grs. of 
the latter. 

0. Another like portion of the soil may he 
gently boiled for 4 or 5 hours, along with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, in a flask furnished 
with a long glass tube passing through the 
cork, to prevent loss (see ether) ; after that 
time the whole must be thrown upon a filter, 
and what refuses to pass through (silica) 
washed with distilled water, dried, ignited, 
and weighed. 

7. The filtrate and washings from No. 6 are 
next successively treated for alumina (pure 
day), lime, phosphate of lime, phosphoric 
acid, oxide of iron, alkalies (potassa or soda), 
ammonia (both ready formed and latent), 
Ac. At,, in the manner noticed under Glass, 
Guano, and the names of the respective sub- 
stances referred to. See Agriculture, Ma- 
nures, Ac. 

SQL'ANINE. Syn, Solania, Solanina, L. 
A peculiar basic substance, obtained from the 
leaves and stem of Solatium Dulcamara , or 
hitter-sweet, and other species o£ the So- 

Ctt/DERING. The union of metallic sur- 
ffices by means of a more fusible metal fluxed 
between them. The method of autogenous 
soldering, invented by M. Be Richmont, is an 
exception to this definition. In all cases the 
surfaces must be perfectly dean, and in abso- 
lute contact, and the air must be excluded, to 
prevent oxidation. " For this last purpose the 
brazier and silversmith use powdered borax 
made into a paste with ^water ,* the copper- 
smith, powdered sal ammoniac ; and the tin- 
man, powdered resin. Tin-foil applied between 
the joints of fine brass work, first wetted with 
a strong solution of sal ammoniac, makes an 
excellent juncture, care being taken to avoid 
too much heat See Solution (Soldering), 
and below. 

SOLDERS. Prep. 1. (For copper, iron, 
and dark brass.) From copper and zinc, etqual 
parts ; melted together. For pale brass more 
rime must be used, 

2. (Fine solder.) From tin, 2 parts) lead, 
Ipart. Melts at 350° Fahr. Used to tin and 
solder copper, tin plates, Ac, 

3. (For German silvef.) From German 
saver, , 5 parts ; zinc, 4 parts; melted together, 


run into thin flakes, and then powdered. Also 
as No. 7. 

4. (Glazier’s.) From lead, 3 parts; tin, 
1 part. Melts at 500° Fahr. 

5. (For gold.) Gold, 12 pennyweights; 
copper, 4 do. ; silver, 2 do. 

6. (For lead and zinc.) From lead, 2 parts ; 

tin, 1 part. a 

7. (For pewter, Britannia metal, Ac.) From? 
tin, 10 parts ; lead, 5 parts ; bismuth, 1 to 3 
parts. 

8. (For silver.) From fine brass, 6 parts J 
silver, 5 parts ; zinc, 2 parts. 

9. (Frsr tin plate.) From tin, 2 parts; 
lead, 1 part. The addition of bismuth, 1 part, 
renders it fit for pewter. 

SOLE. The Sole a vulgaris, a w T ell-known 
fish. It is perhaps more frequently eaten 
than any other flat fish, and, when skilfully 
cooked, exceeds them all in delicacy, nufcri- 
tiousness, and flavour. 

SOLUTION. Syn. Solutio, L. Under the 
head of solutions (solutiones), in pharmacy, 
are properly included only those liquids which 
consist of water, or an aqueous menstruum, in 
which has been dissolved an appropriate 
quantity of any soluble substance to impart to 
the liquor its peculiar properties. When 
spirit is the menstruum, the liquid receives 
the name of alcoholic solution, spirit, or tinc- 
ture. In the B. P. and the Ph. L. & 1). 
aqueous solutions are named liquors (li- 
quores) ; whilst in the Ph. E., and in the old 
Pharmacopoeias generally, they are termed 
WATERS (AQUZE). 

The following list embraces all the solutions 
of the British pharmacopoeias, with a few 
others likely to be useful to the reader. Some 
other preparations to which the name has 
been given will be found under Liquors, 
Tinctures, Ac. 

Solution of Acetate of Ammo^nia. Syn. 
Liquor oe acetate oe ammonia, Water 

OR A. OE A., MlNHERERUS’ SPIRIT; AM- 
MONIAS ACETATIS LIQUOR (B. P.), LlQUOR AM - 

monize acetatis (Ph. L. A IX), Ammonia 
ACETATIS AQUA (Ph. E.), L. Prep. l.„(Ph. 

| L.) From dilute acetic acid, 1 pint ; exactly 
j neutralised by sesquicarbonate of ammonia (in 
! coarse powder), 9 drs., or q. s. Sp. gr. 1*022. 

2. (Ph. E.) Distilled vinegar (preferably 
from French vinegar), sp. gr. 1*005, 24 fl. oz. ; 
carbonate (sesquicarbonate)* of ammonia, 1 oz., 
or q. s. gr. 1*011. 

3. (Ph. D.) Sesquicarbonate of ammonia, 
2| oz,; dilute acetic acid, 3 pints. Sp. gr. 
1 * 012 . 

4. (B. P.) Carbonate of ammonia, 3|> or 

sufficient ; acetic acid (28 per cent.), 10 ; dis- 
tilled water, 50. Dissolve the carbonate hi the 
acid, and add the water, ' , 

Prop., Sfc. Free from colour and odour* 
It changes the eolonr neither of litmus nor 
turmeric^ Sulphuretted hydrogen being 
dropped in, it is not discoloured, neither is 
anything thrown down on the addition of 
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chloride of "barium. What is precipitated by 
nitrate of silver is soluble in water, but espe- 
cially so in nitric acid. Potassa being added, 
it emits ammonia ; and sulphuric acid being 
added, it gives off acetic vapours. The fluid 
being evaporated, what remains is completely 
destroyed by heat. 

Uses, Sfc. Solution of acetate of ammonia 
is a very common and excellent febrifuge and 
diaphoretic, and, in large doses, aperient saline 
liquor. Taken warm, in bed, it generally 
« proves a powerful sudorific ; and as it operates 
without heat, it is much used in febrile and 
inflammatory disorders. Its action -may like- 
wise be determined to tbe kidneys, by walking 
about in the cold air. — Dose. 2 to 6 drs., 
twice or thrice daily, either by itself or along 
with other medicines. ’Externally, as a dis- 
cuticnt and refrigerant lotion ; and diluted 
(I oz. to 9 oz. of water), as a collyrium in 
chronic ophthalmia. For this last purpose it 
must be free from excess of ammonia. 

5. (Concentrated.) Saturate acetic acid, 
sp. gr. 1-038, | gal., with carbonate of am- 
monia (in powder), 2\ lbs., or q. s. ; carefully 
avoiding excess. 

Ohs. This article is in great demand in the 
wholesale drug trade, under the name of 
* concentrated liquor of acetate of ammonia’ 
(liq. ammon. acet. conc.). It is very con- 
venient for dispensing. 1 fl. dr. added to 
7 fl. drs. of water forms the liquor ammonia 
acetatis of the Ph. L. 

Solution of Acetate of Lead. See Solution 
OE DlAOETATE OE LEAD. 

Solution of Acetate of Morphia. Syn. Li- 
quor MORPHI2E ACETATIS (B. P., Pll. L. & D.), 
L. Erep. 1 (Pli. L.) Acetate of morphia, 
4 drs. ; acetic acid, 15 drops ; distilled water, 

1 pint; proof spirit, £ pint; mix, and dissolve. 
60 drops (minims) contain 1 gr. of acetate of 
morphia. — Dose. 5 to 15 or 20 drops. 

2. (B. P.) Acetate of morphia, 4 grs.; 
diluted acetic acid, 8 minims; rectified spirit, 

2 drs . ; distilled water, 6 drs. ; dissolve in the 
mixed liquids. — Dose . 10 to 60 minims. 

3. (Ph. L>.) Acetate of morphia, 82’ grs. j 
rectified spirit, 5 fl. oz. ; distilled water, 15 
fl. oz. 120 drops (minims) contain 1 gr. of 
the acetate. — Dose. 10 to 45 or 50 drops, or 
similar to that of tincture of opium. 

4. (Magendie.)’ Each fl. dr. contains 1£ gr. 
of acetate (nearlyJ.^Dose. 5 tq 15 drops. 
Anodyne, hypnotic, and narcotic J* in those 
cases in which opium i6 inadmissible. See 
Morphia. 

Solution of Al'um (Compound). Syn. Bate’s 
alum water ; Liquor aluminis compositus 
(Ph. L.), Aqua aluminosa coMPOsmf, L. 
Erep. (Ph. L.) Alum and sulphate of zinc, 
of each, 1 oz. ; boiling water, 3 pints ; dissolve, 
and^ filter (if necessary). Detergent and 
astringent. Used as a lotion for old ulcers, 
chilblains, excoriations, &c.; and, largely di- 
luted with water, as an eye-wash and injec- 
tion* 


Solution of Ammo /> iiia, See Liquor c 
Ammonia. 

Solution of Ammo "nio -ni'trat e* of SiFve 
Syn. Hume’s test; Solutio arq-enti ah 
M oni ati (Ph. E.), L. Erep. (Ph. E.) Hitra: 
of silver (pure crystallised), 44 grs.; distillc 
water, 1 fl. oz. ; dissolve, and add ammoif 
water, gradually, until the precipitate, at firs 
thrown down, is very nearly, hut not entire! 
redissolved. Used as a test for arsenic. 

Solution of Ammo"nio-sul / phate of Cop'pe: 
Syn. Liquor cupri ammonio-sulphatj 
(Ph. L.), Cupri ammoniati solutio (Ph. E. 
C. a. aqua, L. Erep. (Ph. L.) Amnionic 
sulphate of copper, 1 dr.; water, 1 pint ; dis 
solve, and filter. Stimulant and detergent 
Applied to indolent ulcers, and, when large! 
diluted, to remove specks on the cornea ; als 
used as a test for arsenic. 

Solution for Anatomical Preparations, 
Syn. Antiseptic solution. Erep. I. Near! 
saturate water with sulphurous acid, and adt 
a little creasote. 

2. Dissolve chloride of tin, 4 parts, in watei 
100 parts, to which *3g- of hydrochloric aci 
has been added, 

3. Dissolve corrosive sublimate, 1 par£, an 
chloride of sodium, 3 parts, in water, 1C 
parts, to which 2$ of hydrochloric acid has bee 
added. 

4. Mix liquor of ammonia (strong) with 
times its weight (each) of water and rectifh 
spirit. 

5. Sal ammoniac, Ppart; water, 10 or j 
parts. For muscular parts of animals. 

6. Sulphate of zinc, 1 part; water, 15 to i 
parts. For muscles, integuments, and cerebr 
masses. 

7. (Dr. -Pabington.) Wood naphtha, 1 pan 
water, 7 parts ; or wood naphtha undilute^, s 
an injection. 

8. (Sir W. Burnett.) Concentrated solutic 
of chloride of zinc, 1 lb. ; water, 1 gal. T1 
substances are immersed in the solution for 
to 4 days, and then dried in the air. 

9. (Gannal.) Alum and culinary salt, c 
each, | lb. ; nitre, i lb.; water, 1 gal. 

10. (Goadsby.) — a. From "bay salt, 2 oz, 
alum, 1 oz.; bichloride^ of mercury, 1 gr. 
water, 1 pint. For % ordinary purposes. 

h. To fiie last, add of bichloride of mercur 
1 gr. ; water, 1 pint. For very tender tissue 
and where there is a tendency to mouldiness. 

c. From bay salt, i lb. ; bichloride of me’ 
cury, 1 gr. ; water, 1 pint. **For subjects coi 
taming carbonate of lime. 

d. From bay [salt, | lb.; arsenkras ach 
10 grs.; water, 1 pint; dissolve by heat. F< 
old*preparations. 

e. To the last add of bichloride of jnercur, 

1 gr. As the last, when there is a tendency 1 

the softening of parts; and, diluted, for mo 
lusca. These solutions are approved of t 
Prof. Owen. % 

11. (M. Beboulet.) Mitre, 1 part; alui 

2 parts ; chloride of lime, 4 parts; water, 7 

67 
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or 20 parts ; to be afterwards diluted accord- 
ing to circumstances. For pathological speci- 
mens. 

12. (Dr. Stapleton.) Alum, 2£ oz. ; nitre, 
1 dr. ; water, 1 quart. For pathological speci- 
mens. 

13. (For Feathers— Beasley.) Strychnia, 
16 grs.; rectified spirit, 1 pint. 

Obs . These fluids are used for preserving 
ANATOMICAL PREPARATION^, OBJECTS OP NA- 
TURAL HISTORY, &c., by immersing them there- 
in, in close vessels ; or, for temporary purposes, 
applying them by means of a brush or piece 
of rag. The presence of corrosive sublimate 
is apt to render animal substances very hard. 
See Putrefaction. 

Solution, Antisep'tic. See above. 

Solution, Arsenical. Syn. Mineral solu- 
tion J SOLUTIO ARSENIC ALIS, SOLUTIO MINE- 
halis, L. Prep. 1. (Devergie.) As solu- 
tion OP ARSENITE OP POTASSA, Ph. L., but of 
only l»50th the strength, and flavoured with 
compound spirit of balm, and coloured to a 
deep rose with cochineal. 

2. (Pearson?) Arseniate of soda, 4 grs.; 
water, 4 ft, oz. ; dissolve. — Bose. 10 to 30 
drops during the day, (See below.) 

Solution of jArse /V nious Acid. See Ague 
Drops and Arsenious Acid. 

Solution of Ar'senite of Potas'sa. Syn. 
Fowlers mineral solution; Liquor po- 
TAS 8 M ABSENITIS (Ph. L.), LlQUOR ARSENI- 
CALIS (B. R, Ph. E. D. & U. S.), L. Prep. 
(B. Ph. L. & E.) Arsenious acid, coarsely 
powdered, and carbonate of potassa, of each, 
80 grs,; distilled water, 1 pint ; boil until dis- 
solved, and add, to the cold solution, compound 
tincture of lavender, 5 fl. drs. ; water, q. s. to 
#aake the whole exactly measure a pint. Tonic, 
antiperiodic, and alterative. — Bose . 4 or 5 
drops, gradually and cautiously increased ; in 
agues and various scaly shin diseases. It is 
preferably taken soon after a meal. See Ar- 
ienious Acid, &c. 

Solution of Atropia, Syn. Liquor atro- 
M St (B. P,). Prep. Atropia, 4 grs. ; rectified 
spirit, I dr. ; dissolve and add water, 7 drs. ; 
mix..— Bose. 1 minim. 

Solution of Bismuth and Citrate of Ammonia. 
Syn. Liquor bismuthi et ammonias citratis 
(B. P.). Purified bismuth, k; nitric acid, 2; 
citric acid, 2 ; solution of ammonia, a sufficiency ; 
mix the nitric add with an ounce of distilled 
water, and add the bismuth in successive por- 
tions. When effervescence has ceased, apply for 
ten minutes a heat approaching that of ehulli- 
turn, and decant the solution from any insoluble 
matter. Evaporate the solution until it is re- 
duced to 2, thou add the citric acid previously 
dissolved in 4 of distilled water, and after- 
wards the solution of ammonia in small quan- j 
tities at a time, until the precipitate formed is I 
redissolvod, and the solution is neutral or 
slightly alkaline to test paper ; dilute with dis- i 
tiBed water to the volume of 20.— Bose. £ to j 


Solution, Brandishes. See Solution op 
Potassa. 

Solution, Burnett's. A solution of chloride 
of zinc. See Solution eor Anatomical 
Preparations (above), also Disinfecting 
Compounds. 

Solution of Car'bonate of Ammo // nia. Syn. 
Solution op sesqutcarbonate op ammonia. 
Carbonate of ammonia water; Liquor 
ammonia sesquioarbonatis (Ph. L.), Aqua 
ammonle carbon atis (Ph. E.). Prep. (Ph. 
L. & E.) Sesquicarbonate of ammonia, 4 oz. ;« 
distilled water, 1 pint; dissolve. Stimulant 
and antacid— Bose. -I to 1 fl. dr., in water. 

Solution of Carbonate of Magnesia. Syn. 
Liquor magnesiie carbonatis (B. P.). Pre- 
pared by impregnating water with carbonic 
anhydride under pressure, in which freshly 
precipitated carbonate of magnesia is sus- 
pended. Bose. 1 to 2 oz. 

Solution of Carbonate of Potas'sa. Syn. 
Oil of TARTARf, Water of subcarbonate 
of roTASHf ; Liquor potass^ carbonatis 
Ph. L. & D.), L. p. subcarbon atis f, L. 
Prep. (Ph. L.) Carbonate of potassa, 20 oz. 
(10 oz. — Ph. D.) ; water, 1 pint; dissolve and 
filter (or decant). Sp. gr. — Ph. L., 1*473; 
Ph. D., 1*310. Bose. 10 drops to 1 dr., as an 
antacid, &c. 

Solution of Carbonate of So'da. Syn. Sub- 
carbonate OF SODA WATEEf ; SODiE CARBO- 
NATIS LIQUOR (Ph. D.), L. Prep. (Ph. D.) 
Carbonate of soda (in crystals) 1£ °z* ; distilled 
water, 1 pint. Sp. gr. 1*026. — Bose. £ to 1£ 
fi. oz., as an antacid; in heartburn, dyspepsia, 
&c. 

Solution of Chloride of Antimony. Syn. 
Antimonii chloridi liquor (B >r P.). Prep. 
Dissolve black sulphide of antimony in boiling 
hydrochloric acid. Used as an escharotic, and 
in the preparation of oxide of antimony. 

Solution of Chlo'fride of Ar'senic. Syn. 
Liquor arsenici hydrochloricus (B. P.), 
Liquor arsenici chloridi (Ph. L), L. Prep. 
1. (Ph. L.) Arsenious acid (in coarse powder), 

£ dr. ; hydrochloric acid, l| fi. dr. ; distilled 
| water, 1 fi. oz. ; boil until the solution of the 
arsenious acid is complete, and, when cold, 

| add enough distilled water to make the whole 
I exactly measure a pint, — Bose. 4 to 5 drops. 

! 2. (B. P.) Arsenious acid, 80 grs. ; hydro- 

chloric acid, 2 drs. ; distilled water, 20 oz.; 
boil the two acids with 4 oz, of the water until 
a solution' is effected, then add sufficient dis- 
tilled water to make up 20 oz.— Bose. 2 to 8 
minims. 

Solution of Chloride of Ba'frium. Syn. So- 
lution OF MURIATE OF BARYTAf; LlQUOR 
BARII CHLORIDI (Ph. L. & D.), SOLUTIO BA- 
RYTiE MURIATIS (Ph. E.), L. Prep. (Ph. L, 
& E.) Dissolve chloride of barium, 1 dr. 
(1 oz. — Ph. D.), in water, X fl. oz. (8 oz. 
(Ph. D,), and filter the solution. Sp. gr. 
(Ph. D.) 1*088. — Bose. 5 drops, gradually in- 
creased to XO or*12, twice or thrice daily ; in 
scrofula, scirrhous affections, and worms ; ear- 
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iernally, largely diluted, as a lotion in scrofu- 
lous ophthalmia. 

Solution of Chloride of Cal'cium. Syn. So- 
lution OP MURIATE OP LIMEf; CaLCII 
CHLOREDI LIQUOR (Ph. D.), GALOIS MURIATIS 
SOLUTIO (Ph. E.). Prep, 1. (Ph. L. 1836.) 
Pused chloride of calcium, 4 oz. (crystals, 8 oz. 
— Ph. E.) ; water, 12 fl. oz. ; dissolve, and 
filter, 

2. (Ph, D.) Fused chloride of calcium, 
3 oz.; water, 12 oz. Sp. gr. 1*225. — Bose . 
It) drops to 1 dr., or more ; in scrofulous and 
glandular diseases, &e. 

Solution of Chloride of Zinc. Sytz. Liquor 
zinci CHLOREDI (B, P.). Prep, Granulated 
zinc, 8 ; hydrochloric acid, 22 ; solution of 
chlorine, q. s. ; carbonate of zinc, £; distilled 
water, 10. Mis the acid and water in a por- 
celain dish, add the zinc, and apply a gentle 
heat to promote the action until gas is no 
longer evolved; boil for half an hour, sup- 
plying the water lost by evaporation, and 
allow the product to cool. Filter it into a 
"bottle, and add solution of chlorine by degrees, 
with frequent agitation, until a brown sedi- 
ment appears. Filter the liquid into a porce- 
lain basin, and evaporate until it is reduced to 
the bulk of 20. 

Solution of Chlorinated Lime. Syn. Bleach- 
ing- liquid, Solution op chloride op lime}, 

L. OP HYPOCHLORITE OP LIME ; SOLUTIO CALCIS 
HYPOOHLORIS, S. CALCIS OHLORIDI, CALCIS 
CHLORINATE LIQUOR (Ph. D.), L. Prep, 1. 
(Ph. D.) Chlorinated lime ( c chloride of lime’), 
£ lb. ; water, £ gal. ; triturate them together, 
then transfer the mixture to a stoppered 
bottle, and shake it repeatedly for the space 
of 3 hours; lastly, filter through calico, and 
preserve it in a well-stopped bottle. 

2. Chloride of lime (dry and good, and 
rubbed to fine powder), 9] lbs, ; tepid water, 
6 galls. ; mix in a stoneware bottle capable of 
holding 8 galls., agitate frequently for a day or 
two, and, after 2 or 3 days’ repose, decant the 
dear portion, and keep it in well-corked 
bottles, in a cool situation. If filtered, it j 
should be done as rapidly as possible, and only 
through coarsely powdered glass in a covered 
vessel. ‘ 

Oh. The last is the usual strength sold in 
trade, under various attractive names, to give 
it importance. It is used as a disinfectant, 
bleacher, and fumigation; and, dieted with 
Water, as a lotion, injection, or collyrium, in 
several diseases. See Hypochlorite op cal- 
cium. 

Solution of Chlorinated Potas'sa. Syn, So- 
lution OP CHLORIDE OP POTASHj, S, OP HY- 
POCHLORITE OP POTASSA, JAVELLE’S BLEACH- 
ING LIQUID ; SOLUTIO POTASS® HYPOOHLORIS, 

Liquor potass.® chloridi, L. potass® 

CKLORINAT®, L.; EiU DE JaVELLE, Fr. 
Prep. 1. Dissolve Carbonate of potassa, 1 part, 
in water, 10 parts, and pass chlorine gas 
through the solution to saturation. 

& Chloride of lime (dry and good), 1 part; 


water, 15 parts; agitate them together for 
an hour ; next dissolve of carbonate of potassa, 
2 oz., in water, £ pint ; mix the two solutions, 
and after a time either decant or filter. Uses, 
Sfc., as the last. 

Solution of Chlorinated Soda. Syn* Solu- 
tion OP CHLORIDE OP SODAf, S. OP HYPO- 
CHLORITE op soda, Labarraqtje’s DISIN- 
PECTING LIQUID ; SOLUTIO SOD® HYPO- 
CHLORIS, HYPOCHLC^RIS SODICUS AQUA SO- 

lutus (P. Cod.), Liquor sod® chlorinat® 
(Ph. L. & D.), L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.), Car- 
bonate of soda (in crystals), 1 lb. ; water, 1 
quart ; dissolve, and pass through the solution 
the chlorine evolved from a mixture of com- 
mon salt, 4 oz. ; binoxide of manganese, 3 oz. ; 
sulphuric acid, 2 £ fl. oz. (4 oz. — Ph. L. 1836) ; 
diluted with water, 3 fl. oz. ; placed in a retort, 
heat being applied to promote the action, and 
the gas being purified by passing through 
5 fl. oz. of water before it enters the alkaline 
solution. 

2 . (Ph. D.) Chlorinated lime, £ lb., and 
water, 3 pints, are triturated together in a 
marble mortar, after' which the mixture is 
transferred to a stoppered bottle, agitated fre- 
quently during three hours, and then filtered 
through calico ; in the mean time carbonate of 
soda (cryst.), 7 oz., is dissolved in water. 
1 pint ; the two solutions are next mixed, and, 
after agitation for about 10 minutes, the whole 
[ is filtered as before. The filtrate is to be pre* 

! served in a well-stopped bottle. 

Ohs. This solution is? used as an antiseptic, 
disinfectant, and bleaching liquid. — Bose . 20 
! to 30 drops, in any bland fluid, in scarlet 
j fever, sore throat, &c; it is also made into a 
lotion, gargle, injection, and eye-water. Meat 
in a nearly putrid state, unfit for food, is im- 
mediately restored by washing or immersion 
in this liquid. 

Solution of Chlo"rine. Syn. Chlorine 

WATER; SOLTTTIO CHLOEINII, LlQTJOR CHLO- 

rini (Ph. L. & D.), Chlorinei aqua (Ph. E.), 
L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) On binoxide of man- 
ganese (in powder), 2 drs., placed in a retort, 
pour hydrochloric acid, 1 fi. oz., and pass the 
chlorine into distilled water, £ pint, until it 
ceases to be evolved. * 

2 . (Ph. E.) Muriate of soda (common salt), 
60 grs.; red oxide of lead, 350 grs,; triturate 
them together, and put them into 8 fl. oz. of 
distilled water, contained in a stoppered bottle ; 
then add of sulphuric acid, 2 fl. drs.; and 
having replaced the stopper, agitate the 
whole, occasionally, until the oxide of lead 
turns white ; lastly, after subsidence, pour 
off the clear liquid into another stoppered 
bottle. 

3. (Ph. D.) Introduce into a gas bottle 
peroxide of manganese (in fine powder), £ oz, 3 
add of hydrochloric acid, 3 flu oz. (diluted with), 
water, 2 fl. oz.; apply a gentle heat, and canse 
the evolved gas to pass through water, 2 fl. oz,, 
and then into a 3-pint bottle containing dis- 
tilled water, 20 fl, oz,, and whose mouth & 
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loosely plugged with tow; when the air has 
been entirely displaced by the chlorine, cork 
the bottle loosely, and shake it until the 
chlorine is absorbed ; it should now be trans- 
ferred to a pint stoppered bottle, and preserved 
in a dark and cool place. 

Prop., &c. Irritant and acrid, but, when 
largely diluted, stimulant and antiseptic. — 
Dose. | to 2 fl. dr., in pint of water, sweet- j 
ened with a little sug^, in divided doses, 
dining the day ; in scarlatina, malignant sore 
throat, &c. On the large scale, liquid chlo- 
rine may he procured by passing the gas ob- 
tained by any of the methods named under 
Chlorine, into water, until it will absorb no 
more. 

Solution of Cit'rate of Ammo"nia. Syn. 
LlQUOR AMMONIA CITRATIS (B. P.,Pll. L.), L. 
Prep. (Pb. L.) Dissolve citric acid, 3 oz., in 
distilled water, 1 pint ; and to the solution add 
of scsquicarbonate of ammonia (in powder), 2£ 
oz., or q. s. to exactly neutralise the liquor 
— Dose. 2 to 6 fL drs. 

Solution of Citrate of Magnesia. Syn. Ro- 
liTJTTO magnesia citratis, L. See page 729. 

Solution of Citrate of Morphia. Syn. 

LtIQUOB MORPHIA CITRATIS, SOLUTIO M. C., 
I». Prep. (Magendie.) Pure morphia, 13 grs. ; 
citric acid, 8 or 10 grs. ; water, 1 fl. oz. ; tinc- 
ture of cochineal, 2 fl. drs. — Dose. 3 to 12 drops. 

Solution of Copaiba. See Specific Solution. 

Solution of Corrosive Sublimate. Syn. 

Solution of chloride of mercury ,* Liquor 
HYDRARGYRI BICHLORIDlf (Ph. L.). Prep. 
1. (Ph. L.) Corrosive sublimate and sal am- 
moniac, ofeacb, 10 grs*; water, 1 pint; dis- 
solve, — Dose. As an alterative, 10 to 30 drops ; 
as an antisyphilitic, £ to 2 fl. drs., in simple or 
r sweetened water. It must not be- allowed to 
tquch anything metallic. It also forms a most 
useful lotion in various skin diseases. 

2, See Mercurial Lotions. 

Solution of Diac'etate of Lead. See Solu- 
tion of Suiucetate of Leal. 

Solution, Donovan's. See Solution of Hy- 

DRIODATE OF ARSENIC AND MEECURY (beloio). 

Solution, Eseh&rotic (Freyburg’s), Syn. 
Solutio ESCEAROTICA, L. Prep. From cam- 
phor, 30 grs. ; corrosive sublimate, 60 to 100 
grs. ; rectified spirit, 1 fl. oz, ; dissolve. In 
syphilitic vegetations, and specially condy- 
lomes. It is spread over the diseased surface, 
either at once or after the application of a 
ligature. 

Solution of Flints, Syn. Liquor of flints ; 
Liquamen silicum, Liquor potassa sili- 
cates, L. Prep. 1, Soluble glass dissolved in 
water. 

2. (Bate.) Powdered quartz, 1 part f dry 
carbonate of potash, 2 parts (3 parts— 'Turner) ; 
triturate them together, fuse the mixture in 
a Hessian crucible, and allow the resulting 
glass to deliquesce by exposure in a damp . 
situation. — Dose. 5 or § to 30 drop ; in gouty j 
^concretions, stone, &e. <f It resolves the stone, j 
*m& opens obstructions." See Soluble Glass, i 


Solution, Gannal's. See page 1057. 

Solution, Goadsby’s. See page 1057. 

Solution, Goulard's. See Solution of Sub- 
acetate of Lead. 

Solution, Hahnemann’s Prophylactic. Syn. 
Liquor belladonna, Solutio prophylac- 
tic!, L. Prep. From extract of belladonna 
(alcoholic), 3 grs. ; distilled water, 6 fl. drs. ; 
rectified spirit, 2 fi. drs. ; dissolve. Used 
against scarlet fever. — Dose. 2 or 3 drops 
for a child under 12 months; and an addi- 
tional drop for every year above that age to 
maturity. 

Solution of Hydri'odate of Ar'senic and 
Mer'cury. Syn. Donovan's solution; Solu- 
tio ARSENICI ET HYDRAEGTRI IODIDI, Ar- 
SENICI ET EYDRAEGYRI HYDRIODATIS LIQUOR 

(Ph. D.), L. Prep. 1. (Donovan.) Triturate 
metallic arsenic, 6 - 08 grs., mercury, 15*38 grs., 
and iodine, 50 grs., with alcohol, 1 fl. dr„ 
until dry; to this add, gradually, of distilled 
water! 8 fi. oz., and again well triturate ; next 
put the whole into a fiask, add of hydriodic 
acid, £ fi. dr., and boil for a few minutes; 
lastly, when cold, add distilled water, q. s. to 
make the whole measure exactly 8 fl. oz. 

2. (Ph. D.) Pure arsenic (in fine powder), 
6 grs. ; pure mercury, 16 grs. ; pure iodine, 50£ 
grs. ; alcohol, £ fl. dr. ; triturate as before, add, 
gradually, of water, 8 fl. oz. ; heat the mixture 
until it begins to boil, and, afterwards, make 
up the cold and filtered solution to exactly 8 
fi. oz. 6 fi. dr. 

| 3. (Wholesale.) From metallic arsenic, 61 

grs, ; iodine, 500 grs. ; mercury, 154 grs. ; rec- 
tified spirit, 1£ fl. oz, ; distilled water, 2 quarts ; 
hydriodic acid, 5 fl. drs. ; as Mo. 1 ; the product 
being made up with distilled water so as to 
measure exactly 4 pints, or 80 fl. oz., or to 
weigh 5 lbs. li oz. (av.), when cold. 

Obs. Great care must he taken that the 
whole of the arsenic be dissolved, which can 
only he affected by the most careful tritura- 
tion. Soubeiran recommends the employment 
of 1 part, each, of the respective iodides, with 
98 parts of water, as furnishing a simpler and 
equally effective product, proportions -which 
are almost exactly those employed by Mr. 
Donovan. — Dose. 10 to 30 drops, twice or 
: thrice a day, preferable soon after a meal ; in 
lepra, psoriasis, lupus, and several other scaly 
skin diseases. It is a most valuable medicine 
in these^vffections. 

Solution of Hyrochlo"rate of Mor'phia* Syn. 
Solution of muriate of morphia ; Liquor 

MORPHIA HYDROOHLORATIS (Ph. L.), SOLUTIO 
MORPHIA MURIATIS (Ph. E.), MORPHIA MU- 
RIATIS LIQUOR (Ph. D.), L. Prep. 1. (Ph, L.) 
Hydrochlorate of morphia, 4 drs»; proof 
spirit, J pint; distilled water, 1 pint; dis- 
solve by the aid of a gentle heat* 60 drops 
(minims) of this solution contain 1 gr. of hy- 
drochlorate of morphia.— -jCto. 5 to 15 or 20 
drops. 

2, (Ph, E, &, D.) Muriate of morphia, 90 
grs. ; rectified spirit, 6 fl. oz, ; distilled water. 
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15 fl. oz. 107 drops (minims) contain 1 gr. 
of the hydrocblorate. — Dose . 10 to 30 or 40 
drops, or nearly as laudanum. 

3. (Apothecaries' Hall.) Muriate of morphia, 

16 grs.; rectified spirit, 1 fl. dr. ; water, 1 fl. oz. ; 
30 drops (minims) contain 1 gr. — Dose. 3 10,10 
drops. See Solution of Acetate of Moe- 
fhia, &c. 

Solution of Hypochlo"rite of Lime. Solu- 
tion of chlorinated lime. 

* Solution of Todide of Arsenic. Syn. Liquoe 
aesenici pebiodidi, L. Prep. (Wackenro- 
der.) Each drachm contains j- gr. of ^eriodide 
of arsenic ; equivalent to gr. of metallic ar- 
senic, and T V g 1 '* (nearly) of iodine. 

Solution of Iodide of Mer'cury andPotas'sium. 
Syn. Liquoe iodohydeaegybatis potassii 
iodidt, L. Prep. (Ur. Channing.) Iodide 
of potassium, 3| grs. ; biniodide of mercury, 
4 4 grs. ; distilled water, 1 fl. oz. ; dissolve. — 
Dose. 2 to 5 or 6 drops, three times a day, 
much diluted; in dyspepsia, indurations, en- 
largement of the spleen, dropsy, &c. 

Solution of Iodide of Potassium (Compound). 

Syn . IODUEETTED WATEE, COMPOUND SOLU- 
TION OF IODINE; LlQUOE POTASSII IODIDI 

compositus (Ph. L. & U.), Liquoe iodinei 
C0MP0SITUS (Ph. E.), L. Prep . 1. (Ph. L. 
& U.) Iodide of potassium, 10 grs. ; iodine, 5 
grs. ; water, 1 pint ; dissolve. — Dose, lto 6 drs. ; 
in the usual cases where iodine is employed. 

2. (Ph. E.) Iodide of potassium, 1 oz. ; 
iodine, 2 drs.; water, i6 fl. oz. This is 30 
times as strong as the preceding. — Dose. 5 to 
20 drops. 

Solution of I'odine. See above. 

Solution of I'ron (Alkaline). Syn. Liquoe 
FEEBI ALKALINI, L. Prep. (Ph. L. 1824.) 
Iron filings, 2£ drs.; nitric acid, 2 fl. oz.; 
water, 6 fl* oz. ; dissolve, decant, gradually add 
of solution of carbonate of potash, 6 fl. oz., 
and in 6 hours decant the clear portion. This 
was intended as an imitation of Stahl's Tinctura 
Marfcis Alkalina. It is tonic, emmenagogue, 
&c. — Dose , 20 to 60 drops. 

Solution, Javelle's. See page 1059. 

Solution, Labarraque's. See page 1059, 

Solution of Lime. Syn. Lime watee; So- 
LUTIO CALCIS HYDBATIS, LlQUOE CALCIS (Ph. 

L. & D.}, Aqua calcis (Ph. E.), L. Prep. 
(Ph. L.) Upon the iime, £ lh., first slaked (by 
sprinkling it) with a little of the water, pour 
the remainder of filter, 12 pints," said shake 
them well together (for 5 minutes — Pin D.) ; 
immediately cover the vessel, and set it aside 
for three hours; then keep the solution with 
the remaining lime (equally divided) in stop- 
pered glass vessels, and, when it is to be used, 
decant the required portion from the clear 
solution (replacing it with more water, and 
agitating briskly, as before— Ph. E.). 

Obs. Cold water dissolves more lime than 
hot water* 1 pint of water at 32° Pahr. dis- 
solves 13£ grs,, at 60° it dissolves ll|r grs., hut 
at 212 s only 6£ grs. (Phillips.) 

Uses, <$•<?. Lime water is autacid, astringent, 


antilithie, tonic, and vermifuge. — Dose. A 
wine-glassful, or more, 2 or 3 times a day, in 
milk or broth ; in dyspepsia, diarrhoea, calcu- 
lous affections, &c. ; and, externally, as a de- 
tersive and discutient lotion. 

Solution of Lime (Saccharated). Syn. Li- 
quoe calcis sacohaeatus. Prep. Slaked 
lime, 1 ; refined sugar (in powder), 2 ; dis- 
tilled water, 20; digest for some hours and 
strain. — Dose. 15 to60 minims in milk. 

Solution, Mackenzie's. Prep. Prom nitrate 
of silver, 20 grs., dissolved in distilled water, 
1 fl. oz. Used to wash the throat and fauces, 
and to sponge the trachea, in affections of those 
parts. 

Solution of Magne'sia. Syn. Aeeated 

MAGNESIA WATEE, CAEBONATED M. W., FLUID 

magnesia, Condensed solution of m., Con- 

CENTEATED S. OF M. ; LlQUOE MAGNESI2E CAE- 

bonatis, Aqua m. c., L. ; Eau magnesienne, 
Pr. Prep. (Dinneford's.) Water and How- 
ard's heavy carbonate of magnesia, in the 
proportion of 17£ grs. of the latter to every 
fl. oz. of the former, are introduced into a 
cylindrical tinned copper vessel, and carbonic 
acid, generated by the action of sulphuric 
acid on whiting, is forced into it by steam 
power, for 5£ hours, during the whole of which 
time the cylinder is kept in motion. Sir J. 
Murray's is similar. The Paris Codex orders 
recently precipitated carbonate of magnesia to 
be used while still moist. Antacid and laxa- 
tive. See Fluid Magnesia. 

Solution, Mrn'eral. See Solution of Ae- 
SENITE OF POTASSA. 

Solution of Morphia. See Solutions of 
Acetate, Hydbochlobate, and Sulphate. 

Solution of Nitrate of Mercury (Acid), Syn. 
Liquoe iJydbabgybi niteatis acidus (B.» 
P.). Prep. Mercury, 4 ; nitric acid, 5 ; dis- 
tilled water, 1£ ; mix the nitric acid with the 
water in a flask, and dissolve the mercury in 
the mixture without the application of heat. 
Boil gently for 15 minutes, cool, and preserve 
the solution in a stoppered bottle. Used alone, 
as a caustic; 1 to 2 minims to 1 oz. water, as a 
gargle ; and 1 minim to 2oz. water, as an in- 
jection in gonorrhoea. 

Solution of Nitrate ofSil'ver. Syn. Liquoe 
AEGENTI NITEATIS *(Ph, L.), SOLUTIO A. N. 
(Ph. E.), Jj. Prep. (P. L.) Nitrate of silver 
(cryst.), 1 dr. (40 grs. — Ph. E.); distilled 
water, 1 fl. oz. (1600 grs.— Ph. E.) ; dissolve. 
Used as an escharotic, &e. It shouM be kept 
from the light. See Lotion*, Silver, &c. 

Solution of O'pium (Sedative). See Liquoe. 

Solution of Oxysulphate of IronJ. Syn. Li- 
Quqn feebi oxysulfhatis, L. Prep. Prom 
sulphate of iron (in powder) and nitric acid, of 
each, 3 drs. ; triturated together for 15*mmutes, 
and then dissolved in distilled water, 1$ fl. oz. 
— Dose. 5 or 6 to 12 drops. 

Solution of Permanganate of PotaSSa. Syn. 
Liquoe potass.® pebma^ganatis (B. P,). 
Prep. Permanganate of potassa, 4 grs, ; dis- 
tilled water, 1 oz.; dissolve. Diluted with 
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of water, it is used as a gargle or as a 
cleansing wash for diseased surface. — Dose . 2 
to 4 drs. 

Solution of Perchloride of Iron. Syn. Li- 
quor perbi perchloridi (B. R). Prep. 
Stronger solution of perchloride of iron (see 
oelow), 1 j distilled water, 3 .—Dose. 10 to 30 
minims. 

Solution of Perchloride of Iron (Stronger). 

Liquor perbi perchloridi portion 

•V*e» Prep ' Iron wire > 2 oz * > hydrochloric 
acid, 12 oz. ; nitric acid, 9 drs.; distilled 
water, 8 grs. Mix 8 of the hydrochloric acid 
with the water, and pour the mixture on the 
iron wire, applying a gentle heat, so that the 
whole of the metal may he dissolved; filter 
the solution, and add to it the remainder of the 
hydrochloric and nitric acids ; heat the mix- 
ture briskly, until, on the sudden evolution of 
red fumes, the liquid becomes of an orange- 
hrown colour, then evaporate by the heat of a 
water bath until it is reduced to 10 fL oz. 
Used as an application to diphtheritic patches, 
tor meeting ^evi, as a powerful styptic, and 
m the preparation of Solution op Perchlo- 
ripe op Iron. (See above.) 

Solution of Penn'trate of Iron. Syn. Solu- 
tion OP PERSESQUINITRATE OP LEON : PerbI 
PERNITBAS LIQUOR (Ph. £).), SOLUTIO PEE- 
SESQUINITRAS PEBBi (Kerr), L. Prep. (Ph 
U). Take of pure nitric acid, 3 fl. oz. ; water, 
lb fL oz. ; mix, add fine iron wire, 1 oz. ; dis- 
solve, and to the clear,, solution add as much 
water as will make the whole measure 1| pint. 

££• 1*107. Dose. 5 or 6 to 30 drops, or 
more; in passive hmmorihages, mucous dis- 
charges. chrome diflw-Tirtwi TT.J'f j.; ... O 


Ui Xiuu. avn. JjIQUOE 

«»»». Prep. Sulphate of iron, 
8,tnlphw-,c a Md ? i;mtrxoacid,f 5 distmed water, 

, t“® sulphuric acid to 10 of the water, 

?? lp 5 a t e of iron in tbe mix - 

.£» m . d of heat. Mis the nitric 
remaining 2 of the water, and 

of 4 iSn d ‘p a “5 tb f soMon of ^Pilate 
V onoentrate whole by boffins- 
too™ • S , Ddd '“ evolution of ruddy va^ 

Hw<lOease S to be black, and acquires 

to ^ tTi L dl P of solution is now 
A b ; , f^yanide of potassium, 

b ?/ ormed ’ a few ad- 
and f mtnC aeld s hould be added 

bodln ff renewed, in order that the 

Jon 1 ? nto P ersu lphate of 

Solution for Plate. S$n, Plate TTnrrrm 

SSVZS’Sr-Z &*££l 

Of tartar, and common salt, of each, i 


oz.; water, J gal.; dissolve. XJseA to increasi 
the lustre and whiteness of silver plate, tin 
articles being boiled in it. 

Solution of Potas'sa. Syn. Solution oi 
hydrate op potassa, Liquor op potassa. 
Potash water, Caustic p. w. ; Liquor po- 
tass.® (B. P., Ph. L.), Aqua potass® (Ph. EA 
Potass® caustic® liquor (Ph. D.), Aqua 
kali PURif, Lixivium SAPONARiuMf, Aqua 
KALI CAUSTICUMf, LlXIVIUM CAUSTICUMf, L. 
Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Lime (recently burnt), 8 
oz. ; boiling distilled water, 1 gal. ; sprinkle 
a little Qf the water on the lime in an earthen 
vessel, and, when it is slaked and fallen to 
powder, add of carbonate of potassa, 15 oz., 
dissolved in the remainder of the water; hung 
down, and shake frequently, until the mixture 
is cold, then allow the whole to settle, and 
decant the clear supernatant portion into per- 
fectly clean and well-stoppered green-glass 
bottles. Sp. gr. 1*063. It contains 6*7$ of 
pure potassa. 

2. (Ph. E.) Carbonate of potassa (dry), 4 
oz.; ^ quicklime, 2 oz.; water, 45 fl. oz. ; boiling 
briskly for a few minutes after each addition 
of the milk of lime ; to yield at least 35 fl. oz., 
by decantation, after 24 hours* repose in a 
deep, narrow, glass vessel. Sp. gr. 1*072. 

(Ph. D.) Pure carbonate of potassa, 1 lb. ; 
distilled water, 1 gal. ; dissolve, heat the solu- 
tion to the boiling-point in a clean iron vessel, 
gradually add to it of fresh quickline, 10 oz., 
previous slaked with water, 7 fl. oz., and con- 
tinue the ebullition for 10 minutes, with con- 
stant stirring; next allow it to cool out of 
contact with the air, and, when perfectly clear, 
decant it by means of a syphon, and bottle it 
as before. Sp. gr. 1*068. 

.. f;) Carbonate of potash, 2; slaked 

lime. If; distilled water, 20; dissolve the car- 
bonate of potash in the water, and having 
heated the solution to the boiling-point in a 
clean iron vessel, gradually mix the slaked lime, 
and continue the ebullition for 10 minutes 
witm constant stirring; decant the clear liquid. 
-—Dose. 15 to 60 minims 3 times a day in 
beer, milk, or Mzstura Amygdala, J 
5. (Wohler.) Nitrate of potassa, 1 part, is 
mixed, m alternate layers, with clippings of 
sheet copper, 2 or 3 parts, and then heated to 
moderate redness for about £ an hour in a 
copper or iron crucible; wdien cold, the po- 
tassa is wushed out with distilled water, and 
the solution, after repose in a closed vessel, de- 
a f ^ ot a toace of copper can 

be detected m the liquid. The clippings may 
he again used if mixed with a little fresh me- 
tallic copper. 

n '^’ om ca *& 0I *ate of potash 

of water ^ ^ quicklime, J lb., to each gal 

att^^ BEAK:DIS: ^ S ALKALINE SOLUTION J LI- 
QUOR POTASS® Brandishh.) Prom American 
^l ckli f Q wood-ashes 
2 lbs * ** Mmg water, 

6 galls, (old mm) ; io each gal. of tho clear 
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product is added 12 or 15 drops of* oil of ju- 
niper. This * solution' is much ashed for in 
trade. Ordinary liquor of potassa is generally 
sold for it. 

Pur. “Nothing, or scarcely anything, is 
thrown down from this solution on the addi- 
tion of lime water ; and when it lias been first 
saturated by nitric acid, no precipitate falls on 
the addition of carbonate of soda, chloride of 
barium, or nitrate of silver. What is thrown 
down by bichloride of platinum is yellowish.” 
*(Ph. L.) 

Uses, Sfe. Liquor of potassa is antacid, diu- 
retic, resolvent, and lithontriptic.—' Pose, 10 
to 30 or 40 drops, in any bland diluent (not 
acidulous ) ; in heartburn, gout, calculi, indu- 
rations, scrofula, lepra, psoriasis, &c. 

Ohs. Quicklime fails to abstract the car- 
bonic acid from the alkaline carbonates in 
solutions much stronger than those above re- 
ferred to. Weaker solutions may, however, 
be easily concentrated by evaporation in iron 
vessels. See Hydrate op Potassa, and helow. 

Solution of Fotas'sa (Effervescing). Syn. 
Liquor potass® effervescens (B. P.) ; Ef- 
fervescing POTASH WATER, SUPERCARBO- 
NATE OF POTASSA W. ; AQUA POTASS.® EFFER- 
VESCENT (Ph. E.), A. P. SUPERCARBONATIS, 
L. Prep. (Ph. L. & E.) Bicarbonate of potash, 
1 dr. ; distilled water, 1 pint ; dissolve, force 
in carbonic acid gas, in excess, and keep it in 
a well-stoppered bottle. Resembles soda water, 
but sits better on the stomach. It is almost 
specific in the early stages of scurvy. 

Ohs . An excellent substitute for this pre- 
paration is to pour a bottle of soda water into 
a tumbler containing 20 grs. of powdered bi- 
carbonate of potasb, and to drink it immedi- 
ately. 

Solution of Potas'sio-tar'trate of An'timony. 
Syn. Solutio antimonii potassio-tartra- 
tis, Antimonii tartarizati liquor (Ph. 
D.), L, Prep. (Ph. D.) Tartarised antimony, 
1 dr. ; rectified spirit, 7 fh oz. ; distilled water, 
I pint; dissolve* Strength, doses, and uses, 
similar to those of antimonial wine (which 
see), than which it keeps better. 

Solution, Prophylactic. See Hahnemann's 
Solution. 

Solution of Sesquicar'bonate of Ammonia. 
See Solution of Carbonate of Ammonia. 

Solution of Sil'icate of Potas'sa. See So- 
lution of Flints, 

Solution of So'da. Syn. Solution of hy- 
drate of soda, Liquor of soda. Caustic 
SODA WATER; Ltquor sod® (B, P., Ph. L.), 
Sod® caustic® liquor (Ph. D.), L. Prep. 
1. (Ph, L.) Carbonate of soda (cryst.), 32 oz. ; 
lime, & oz.; boiling distilled water, X gal,; 
proceed as for solution of potassa. C( In 100 
grs. are contained 1 gr. of (pure) soda," (Pb. 
L.) Sp. gr, 1*061, 

2, (Ph. D.) Carbonate of soda (cryst.), 2 
lbs.; fresh-burned lime, 10 oz. ; water, 1 gal. 
7 fi. oz. ; as liquor of potassa, Sp. gr. 1*056, 

3. (B. P,) Carbonate of soda, 7$ slaked 


lime, 3 ; distilled water, 40; dissolve the car- 
bonate in the water, boil in a clean iron vessel, 
gradually mixing the lime, and stirring con- 
stantly for ten minutes ; decant into a green 
glass bottle, with air-tight stopper. Bp. gr. 
1*047. — Pose. | to 1 dr. 

Solution of Soda (Effervescing). Syn. Soda 
water ; Liquor sod® effervescens. Aqua 

S. E. (Ph. E.), A. S. SUPERCARBONATIS, SOD® 
CARBONATIS AQUA ACEDULA, L. Prep. (Ph. E.) 
Bicarbonate of soda, 1 dr.; distilled water, 
1 pint ; dissolve, and force carbonic acid gas 
into the solution, under pressure. Used as an 
antacid and grateful stimulant, often proving 
gently laxative. The soda water of the shops 
cannot be substituted for this preparation, as, 
in opposition to its name, it is usually made 
without soda. 

Solution of Sulphate of Atropia. Syn. Li- 
quor atropi® sulphatis (B. P.). Prep. 
Sulphate of atropia, 4 grs.; distilled water, 

1 oz. ; dissolve. — Pose. 1 to 2 minims. 

Solution, Bordering. Prep. Dissolve zinc 

in hydrochloric acid nearly to saturation, add 
l-5th part of powdered sal ammoniac, and sim- 
mer for 5 minutes. Used to make solder flow 
easily and take well ; applied with a feather. 
See Soldering. 

Solution, Specific (Prank's). Syn. Specific 

SOLUTION OF COPAIBA; LlQUOR COPAIB® 

alkalina, L. Prep. Take of balsam of co- 
paiba, 2 parts; liquor of potassa (Ph. L.), 
3 parts ; water, 7 parts ; boil the mixture for 

2 or 3 minutes, put it into a separator, and 
allow it to stand for 5 or 6 days ; then draw it 
off from the bottom, avoiding the upper 
stratum of oil, and to the clear liquid add of 
sweet spirit of nitre (perfectly free from acid), 
1 part; should it turn foul or milky, a very 
little liquor of potassa will usually brighten h?; 
if not, place it in a clean separator, and ?et it 
stand, closely covered, for a few days, and then 
draw it off from the bottom as before, when it 
will be perfectly transparent, without filtering. 
Some persons add the sweet spirit of nitre 
whilst the solution is still warm, mix it in as 
rapidly as possible, and immediately cork or 
fasten up the vessel. This is a good way when 
the article is wanted in* a hurry, but is objec- 
tionable from the^ loss of spirit thereby occa- 
sioned, and the danger, without care, of burst- 
ing the ’separator. 

Ohs. A receipt for this article, upon the 
authority of Battley, has been going the round 
of the pharmaceutical works for many years. 
It is as follows -Take 12 oz. of balsam of 
copaiba, and 6 oz. of calcined magnesia; rub 
together, add a pint of proof spirit, filter, and 
tlen add ■§ oz. of sweet spirits of nitre.” 
( f Gray's Supplement.') The product of this 
formula, utterly unlike * Frank's Specific So- 
lution/ is a colourless tincture, scarcely fla- 
voured with copaiba, and holding very little 
of the. active matter of the balsam in solution, 
owing to the compound formed with the mag- 
nesia being insoluble in spirit. Such is* the 
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affinity of this earth for copaiba (copaibic 
acid), that it will even take it from caustic 
potassa. See Copaiba, and its preparations. 

Solution of Strychnia. Sun. Liquor 
STRTCH m (B. P.). JPrep. Strychnia, in 
crystals, 4 grs,; dilute hydrochloric acid, 6 
mm mis;, rectified spirit, 2 drs.; distilled 
water b drs.; mix the hydrochloric acid 
with 4 drs. of the water, and dissolve the 
strychnia m it by means of heat; then add 

the spirit and the remainder of the water 

Dove. 4 to 10 minims. 

Solution of Subac'etate of lead. Sun. Li- 
quor os SUBACBTATE OS LEAD, L. OFDIACE- 

tate os L.f, Goulard’s extract; Liquor 
plumbi, L. plumbi diacetatis CPIl L ) 
l LUMBI diacetatis solutio (Ph. E.), Plutibi 

“ 4 ? “ S Ph - »•)* L - ^ L 

92; , Acetate of lead, 27 oz.; litliarge, in 

fine powder, 16 oz.; water, 3 quarts; bofl for 
* aa “Our, constantly stirring and then add 
enough distilled water to make the whole mea- 
Bure 3 quarts; kstly, filter, if required, and 
keep it m a closed vessel. The proportions 
ordered in the-Ph. E. are similar ^ g r ! 


SOLVE N’T — SOUP. 


— xxvcfcttue ui ieaa, o oz. ; litharge. 

4 oz.; distilled’ water, 1 quart; boil, &c„, as 

b t OT /^J°, pr0dnc,: ’ 1 *l uart ' Sp. gr. 1-066 
3. (Wholesale.) Prom finely pmvdered li- 
tharge, 3u lbs. ; distilled vinegar, 32 -rails • 
hoil in a perfectly bright copper pan for 2 
hours, cool, add water to make up 32 galls, 
again simmer for X minute, cover up the vessel* 
niid in an hour decant the clear portion. Com- 
mon trade strength. (See Mow.) 

Solution of Subacetate of’lead (Dilute). Sun 
Goulard, Goulard’s lotion, G.’s wat/r-' 
JjIQUOR PLUMBI DIACETATIS DILUTUSfPh L )’ 
ffh-m T SOTA p CETAH ! C0MP03ITUS 

(P p - G.) Solution of subaeelate of lead 

Tirfj phit - °ir b ’ 2 «• «•* ™ 

weL’topS’bortle. ’ an<lpreSerTC ik “ a 
O/m*. Both the Shove preparations we™ 

< rmerly made with, common vinegar and 
hence were coloured, but those of thf Pham 
w l 4lte - If wanted coloured, a little spirit 
colouring may be added. The stronger 2 

mw «.idom <lilatea S^ d tbe dUut ® is 
now Kddoin prepared by the wholesale dm “ 

Sa S eS.; t :utt“ K tfr? > ea i pIoyed ' 

iu various ^BeeoZ a ‘ nD ^ nt 

IVtheantido t£ZeL* A T ” P ° 1S<m ° US - 

sulphate 8f momhia 


Solution op jiybrosultiiate op potassj 
Solutio potassii sulphubeti, Liquob p< 

TASSiE UYDBOSULPHATIS, AQUA POTASSBS SU] 
[ phubeti ,(Ph D.), L. Drey. Take of washe 
sublimed sulphur, 1 part; water of causti 
potassa, 11 parts; mix, boil for 10 minutei 
niter, and keep the solution in well-close 
bottles. Sp. gr. 1T1 7. The product is a mixe 
solution of hydrosulphate and hyposulphite o 
potassa. — Dose. 10 to 60 drops, diluted i] 
water ; and, externally, made into a lotion 
m itch, and several other eruptive diseases. 

SOI/VEHT. Syn. Mensteuum, L. TL 
hquid in which any substance is dissolved 
The substance dissolved is, occasionally caller 
tbe ‘solvend/ (Kirwan.) 

Solvent, Glazier's. Syn. Glazier's picble 
I i‘om soft soap dissolved in thrice its weight 
of strong soaper's lye; or, from freshly slaked 
lime made into a thin paste or cream with 
twice its weight of pearlash dissolved in a 
hrtle water. Very caustic. Used to soften 
old putty, and to remove old paint 
SOOT Syn Fuligo. Wood siot was for- 
merly officinal and reputed vermifuge aud 
antiseptic. The soot from pit-eoal contains! 

iTfDmwn+Jn v i * * 


2. (Ph. B.) Acetate of lead, G oz • litharge h!!;? 10 ' The sc ^ froin P it; -coal contains, 
£* water, 1 quart; boil, fc ST' 1° rf «»- 


, ■ t * / ... ouipxxihte or am- 

moma; hence, it is valuable as a manure 
when not too freely applied. It is also em- 
ployed by gardeners to kill insects. 

SOPORIFICS. Hypnotics (which see). 
SOU'JEE. Syn. Soojee. A species of 
semolina. Seinoletta ( semola rarita) is a still 

S? tL V T ty , 0f pearled wheit > separated 
from the others by means of a sieve. ‘ Paster's 

sci sugar mixtnre of ordinary 

SOUR KROUT. See Sauer-krout. 

S 0Irp : 4 8tro ?S decoction of flesh, oropevlv 

ThTiVff Wlth salts, spices, &c., for the tabled 

WfhS* Ste %° f ? e ° ple re( l uire »<»«■ 

less of the flavour of spices, salt, garlic, butter 
&c., which can, therefore, never be ordered bv 
general rules If the cook has not a gool 
taste, and attention to that of his or her 

and arr 8 ’” 0 ^ 11 ^® 111 ^®" 68 wIlich na ‘ure 
iVtf « f Tl sb wiU e iTO « exquisite 
T } e pr °P er articles 
Simula be always at band, and must he nro- 
portioned until the true zest be obtained.^ A 
variety of flavours may he given to different 
ishes served at the same time, or even to the 

sokes S °2h h v ™ rjing the C01ldinie «ts and 
i? made ™ P T* ian , res ^tirant one Cauldron 

J e most every ima ^ hh 

of S beef !r rt nt? i 6, rf yB - GlAzi ’ ^rom skin 


'fLte, 1 !"!. ts- .4. “ s 
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SOURING — SPECIES. 


large scale, now generally forms part of every 
ship's stores. 

SOURING. See Malt Liquobs and 
Wines. 

SOT. Genuine soy is a species of thick 
black sauce, imported from China. Prep. Take 
of the seeds of Soja hispida (white haricots or 
kidney beans may be used for them), 1 gal. ; 
boil them in water, q. s., until soft, add of 
bruised wheat, 1 gal., and keep the mixture in 
a warm place for 24 hours ; then add of com- 
mon salt, 1 gal, ; water, 2 galls.; put the 
whole into a stone jar, and bung it up loosely 
for two or three months, shaking it very fre- 
quently during the whole time ; lastly press 
out the liquor and bottle it; the residuum 
may be treated afresh with water and salt, for 
soy of an inferior quality. 

Ohs. The soy of the shops is, in nine cases 
out of ten, a spurious article made in this 
country, by simply saturating molasses or 
treacle with common salt. A better and a 
really wholesome imitation is made as follows : 
— Malt syrup, 1 gall, (or, 13^- lbs.); treacle, 
5 lbs,; salt, 4£lbs, ; mushroom juice, 1 quart; 
mix, with a gentle heat, and stir until the 
union is complete ; in a fortnight decant the 
clear portion, 

SPANTSH FLIES. See Canthabiees. 

SPAR'ADRAP. Syn. Sparadbapum, L, 
Originally, a cerecloth ; now, applied to spread 
plasters; as, spabadeapum commune, common 
strapping or adhesive plaster; s. vesicato- 
bium, blistering plaster or tissue, &c. 

SPARTEINE. Syn. Spaeteina, L. A 
volatile oily liquid, possessing basic properties, 
obtained from Spartimi scoparium , or broom. 
It is highly poisonous, and resembles conine 
and nicotine in its general properties. 

SPASMS. Syn. Cramp ; Spasmus, L. An 
involuntary contraction of the muscles, gene- 
rally of the extremities, accompanied with pain, 
more or less severe. Spasms are distinguished 
into clonic spasms or convulsions, in which 
the contractions and relaxations are alternate, 
as in epilepsy; and into tonic spasms, in 
which there is continued rigidity, as in locked- 
jaw. That form which commonly attacks the 
muscles of the legs and feet, especially after 
great exertion or exposure to cold, is commonly 
called cramp* The best treatment for this is 
immediately to stand upright, and to well rub 
the part with the „hand. The application of 
strong stimulants, as spirits of ammonia, or of 
anodynes, as opiate liniments, has been recom- 
mended. When spasm or cramp occurs in the 
stomach, a teaspoonful of sal volatile in water, 
or a tablespoonful of good brandy, may be 
swallowed immediately. When cramp comes 
or during cold bathing, the limb should he 
thrown out as suddenly and violently as pos- 
sible, which will generally remove it, care 
being also taken not to become flurried or 
frightened, as presence of mind is very essen* 
tial to personal safety on such an occasion. A 
common cause of spasm is indigestion, and 
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the use of acescent liquors; these should, 
therefore, he avoided, and hitters and ab- 
sorbents had recourse to. See Antispasmo- 
dics, and the names of the principal spasmodic 

rllGDO COC! 

SPEAR'MINT. See Mint. 

SPE'CIES. (In pharmacy.)' Mixtures of 
dried plants, or parts of plants, in a divided 
state, which, for convenience, are kept mixed 
for use. The dry ingredients of pills, con- 
serves, electuaries, matures, &c., that do not 
keep well when made up, or which are in 
little demand, may he economically and conve- 
niently preserved in this state. The word, 
thus applied, is obsolete out of the pharma- 
ceutical laboratory. 

Species, Anthelmintic. Syn. Species an- 
thelminticje, L. The dried flowering top3 of 
tansy and wormwood, and the flowers of chamo- 
mile, equal parts; mix, and keep them in a 
close vessel. (P. Cod.) 

Species, Aperitive. See Diuretic Species 
( "below ). 

Species, Aromatic. Syn. Abomatic pow- 
dee; Species abomatioe, Prep. (Ph. 
Bor.) Leaves of balm and curled-leaf mint 
{Mentha crisp a), of each, 4 oz. ; lavender flow- 
ers, 2 oz. ; cloves, 1 oz. ; dry them by a gentle 
heat, and then powder them. 

Species, Astringent, Syn. Species astein- 
gentes, L. The roots of bistort and tor- 
mentil, and bark of pomegranate, equal parts. 
(P. Cod.) 

Species, Bitter. Syn. These bitteb herbs ; 
Species amae.®, Herbe amae®, L. The 
leaves of germander^ and dried tops of lesser 
centaury and wormwood, equal parts. (P. 
Cod.) 

Species. Capillary. Syn. Five capillary 

HEEBS; HeRB-SE QUINQUE CAPILLARES, lt .» 
Hart's tongue, black maiden-hair, white So., 
golden do., and spleenwort, equal parts. (Ph. 
L. 1720.) 

Species, Cor'dial, Syn. Foue cordial biow- 
ebs ; Species cordiales, L. The flowers of 
borage, bugloss, roses, and violets, equal parts. 
(Ph. L. 1720.) 

Species, Diuretic. Syn? Apeeient boots, 
Apebitive species ; Species eiueeticie, L. 
1. (Five greater apebitive roots— P. Cod,, 
& Ph. E, 1744.) Th*e dried roots of asparagus, 
butcher's *broom, parsley, smallage, and sweet 
fennel, equal parts. 

2. (Five lessee apebitive boots.) Those 
of caper, dog-grass, eryngo„madder, and rest- 
harrow. 

Species, Emollient. Syn. Species EMOL- 
LIENTES, L. 1. (THEE! EMOLLIENT MEALS; 
Fa^im emollientes.) The meal of barley, 
linseed, and rye, equal parts. (P. Cod.) 

2. (Five emollient hebbs; Hee2® quin- 
que emollientes.)—#. The dried leaves of 
groundsel, common mallow, marsh-mallow, 

! great mullein, and wall pellitory, equal parts, 

[ 5- The leaves of mallow, marsh-mallow, 
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French mercury, pellitory of the wall, and 
violet. (Ph/E. 1744.) 

Species for Ene'mas. Syn. Herbs eor 
CLYSTERS ; HERB2E PRO ERE HATE, L. Mallow 
leaves, 2 parts ; chamomile flowers, 1 part. 

Species for Fomentations. Syn. Species 
pro rote, Herbs pro rote, L. Leaves of 
southernwood, tops of sea-wormwood, and 
flowers of chamomile, of each, 2 parts ; bay 
leaves, 1 part. 

Species, Hot. 1. (Four greater hot 
seeds.) The seeds of anise, caraway, cumin, 
and fennel. 

2. (Four lesser hot seeds.) The seeds of 
bishop’s weed, smallage, stone parsley, and j 
wild carrot. 

Species, Lax'ative. Syn. St. Germaik lax- 
ative powder i Species laxartes St. Ger- 
maih, L. Prep. (Ph. Bor.) Senna leaves (ex- 
hausted with spirit), 4 oz. ; elder flowers, 21 
oz. ; aniseed and fennel seed, of each, 11 oz, ; 
reduce them* to coarse powder, and, when dis- 
pensing, add of powdered cream of tartar, 
1 dr., to each 11 oz. of the mixture. 

Species, Narcotic. Syn. Four rarcotic 
herbs ; Species RARCOTICJE, L. Dried leaves 
of belladonna, black nightshade, henbane, and 
thorn-apple, equal parts. 

Species, Pec'toral. Syn. Species bechicje. 
Species ad ineusum: pectobales, L. 1. Mal- 
low root, 4 oz.; coltsfoot leaves, 2 oz.; liquorice 
root, 1| oz.; aniseed, great-mullein flowers 
and red-poppy flowers, of each, 1 oz. ; orris 
root, \ oz. (Ph. Bor.) * 

Species, Befri/'gerant.— 1. (Four cold 
seeds.) The seeds of cucumber, gourd, melon, 
and water-melon. 

2. (Four lesser cold seeds.) The seeds 
^ of endive, lettuce, purslane, and succory. 

species, Besol'vent. Syn. Farir.® re- 
SOLVERTES, L. The meal of the seeds of barley, 
bean, tare, and white lupin. 

SPECIFIC GRAVITY is the comparative 
weights of equal hulks of different substances, 
the assumed standard being 1 and sometimes 
1000. This standard is pure distilled water j 
for liquids and solids, and atmospheric air for j 
gaseous bodies and vapours. 1 In England the | 
sp. gr,, unless when otherwise expressed, is 
always taken at 60° Fahr^; but in France it is 
taken at 32° Falir. (0° C.), or the temperature 
of melting ice. In the 1 British Pharmacopoeia/ 
whenever specific gravity is mentioned, the 
substance spoken of is^ supposed to be of the 
temperature of *60° Falir. In most cases, 
however, it is sufficient merely to note the 
temperature, and to apply a correction, de- 
pending on the known density of water, or air, 
at the different degrees of the thermomSiric 
scale. # 

To determine the specific gravity of a solid. 
We weigh it, first in the air, and then in water. 

In the latter case it loses, of its weight, a 

* By many modem ehemists%?d'yoyfn J the lightest sub- 
*|wu» m nature, is taken as the standard for the specific 
gwmty of gases and vapours. 


quantity precisely equal to the weight of its 
own bulk of water ; and hence, by comparing 
this weight with its total weight, we find its 
specific gravity. The rule is — Divide the total 
weight by the loss of weight in water ; the 
quotient is the specific gravity. 

The specific gravity of a substance lighter 
than water may be determined by attaching it 
to some substance, as a piece of lead, the sp. 
gr., &c., of which are known. In this way, by 
deducting the loss in weight of the two sub- 
stances, when weighed in water, from the loss 
sustained by the lead alone, when so weighed, 
we obtain a difference (a) which, added to the 
weight of the substance taken in air (b), gives 
the respective densities. From these the sp. 
gr. is found by the rule of three 

(a -f b) : 1 :: b : sp.gr. 

The specific gravity of substances soluble in 
water are taken in pure oil of turpentine, recti- 
fied spirit, olive oil, or some other liquid, the 
density of which is exactly known. Sometimes, 
for rough purposes, the article is covered with 
a coating of mastic varnish. This last method 
answers for mercurial pill. 

The specific gravity of a substance in frag- 
ments, or in powder, may be found by putting 
a portion (say 100 grs.) into a sp. gr. bottle, 
filling the latter with distilled water, and then 
weighing it. The weight of water which it is 
found to contain, deducted from 1000 (the 
weight of the bottle when filled with distilled 
water), gives a difference (a) which bears the 
same relation to the sp. gr. of water (1*000) 
as the weight of the powder (b) put into the 
bottle does to the required sp. gr. Or — 

a : 1*000 ::b : sp. gr. 

The specific gravity* of alloys and mixtures, 
when no condensation has occurred, is equal to 
the sum of the weights divided by the sum of 
the volumes, compared to water reckoned as 
unity; and is not merely the arithmetical mean 
between the two numbers denoting the two 
sp. gr., as is frequently taught. See Beads 
(Lovi’s), Hydrometer, Mixtures (Arithme- 
tic of), &c. For the mode of determining the 
specific gravity of gases, the reader is referred 
to the works on chemistry of Miller and 
Fownes. 

fiTie specific gravity of a liquid is found by 
weighing., st in a sp. gr. bottle, glass flask, or 
other vessel of known capacity, and dividing 
that weight by the weight of the same bulk of 
water; the quotient is, as before, the specific 
gravity. A bottle of the capacity of 1000 
water-grains (specific gravity bottle) gives 
the density of a liquid at once, by simply 
filling It to the given mark, and then accu- 
rately weighing it, , 

SPECTACLES, See Eye, Vision, &c. 
SPECTROSCOPE. An instrument devised 
for examining the spectra of flames, (See 
below.) f • 

SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. A method of 
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determining the chemical constituents of sub- 
stances, devised by Kirchhoff and Bunsen. It 
consists in letting the rays of a flame, coloured 
by the substance under examination, pass first 
through a narrow slit, then through a prism, 
and observing them, when thus refracted, 
through a telescope. A distinct spectrum is 
obtained for every flame -colouring metal; thus, 
sodium, which gives a yellow colour to the 
flame, has a spectrum consisting of a double 
yellow line; potassium, which burns with a 
purple light, gives red and blue lines ; lithium 
also gives red and blue lines, hut they are of 
a different tint and in a different part "of the 
spectrum ; calcium [gives red, yellow, green, 
and blue lines; barium a great number of 
green lines, and so on. To produce a suitable 
flame, of great heating power but small lu- 
minosity, a Bunsen’s gas-lamp is usually 
employed; in this flame the substance to he 
examined is burned on a loop of fine platinum 
wire. The instrument employed for producing 
and viewing the spectra is called a spectro- 
scope. This method of analysis is so delicate, 
that a quantity of sodium hut little exceeding 
the millionth part of a grain may he detected 
by it. Since its introduction, four new metals 
have been discovered by it, namely, caesium, 
rubidium, thallium, and indium. 1 See Flame 
COLQTTBS, &C. 

SPEC'ULTJM ETET'AL. Prep. 1. Take of 
copper, 64 parts; pure tin, 29 parts ; melt them 
separately under a little black flux ; next in- 
corporate them thoroughly by stirring with a 
wooden spatula, and run the metal into the 
moulds, so that the face of the intended 
mirror may be downwards; lastly, allow the 
whole to cool very slowly. 

2. Pure copper, 2 parts ; pure tin, 1 part. 
Used to make the mirrors of reflecting tele- 
scopes. The addition of a little metallic 
arsenic renders it whiter. 

SPEI/TER. See Zinc. 

SPERMACETI. Syn. Cetacei m (B. P., 
Ph. L. E. & D.), L. A concretion prepared 
from the oily matter of the head of the Phy- 
setef macrocephalus, or spermaceti whale. It 
is demulcent and emollient; chiefly used in 
ointments and cerates. 

SPHEROID' AL STATE. It is found that 
water, or any other volatile liquid, thrown on 
a metallic plate heated to dull redness, is not 
resolved into vapcTur, hut, assuming [a some- 
what globular form, remains intact, until the 
temperature becomes sufficiently lowered to 
allow of contact between the liquid and the 
heated surface. It is then immediately volati- 
lised. M. Boutigny, who fully investigated 
this subject, has also shown that the same 
thing happens when a solid body containing 
water is substituted for the liquid in the 
above and similar experiments. Thus, the 
finger or hand, under certain restrictions, may 
be thrust, with perfect impunity, into a stream 

' '•* See the last edition of Fownes’s “Manual of Che- 
mistry, and Watts's “Die, of Chemistry. u 


of molten metal, and ice may he produced by 
throwing water into a red-hot crucible. This 
last experiment, as. performed by MM. Bou- 
tigny and Prevostaye, is essentially as follows : 
— A thick platinum crucible, of the capacity 
of 1 fl. oz., is heated to redness over a powerful 
spirit lamp, and some liquid anhydrous sul- 
phurous acid (a very volatile substance) poured 
into it by means of a pipette; the acid assumes 
a spheroidal form, and does not evaporate; 
a few drops of water are now introduced into 
the sulphurous acid in the same way ; the di- 
luted and slightly cooled acid instantly flashes 
off in vapour, and, robbing the water of its 
caloric, leaves the latter in a frozen state ; 
and,* if the operator seizes the right moment, 
a solid lump of ice may he thrown out of the 
red-hot crucible. 

SPICE. A general name for vegetable sub- 
stances possessing aromatic and pungent pro- 
perties, and employed for seasoning or flavour- 
ing food. 

Spice, Horse. Syn. Cow spice; Species 
equinus, L. Prep. 1. Aniseed, allspice, cu- 
min seed, ginger, liquorice, and turmeric, equal 
parts. 

2. Turmeric and cumin seed, of each, 5 lbs. ; 
ginger, 2£ lbs. Used by farriers. 

Spice, Kit'chen. Syn. Mixed spice. Kitchen 
peppee, &c. Prep. From black pepper, 2 lbs. ; 
ginger, 1 lb.; cinnamon, allspice, and nutmegs, 
of each, 8 oz. ; cloves, 1 oz. ; dry salt, 6 lbs. ; 
well ground together. Useful to flavour gra- 
vies, soups, &c. 15 

Spice, Mixed. As the last, omitting half the 
salt. » 

Spice, Pease. See Powdee. 

Spice, Ragout. Prep. From dry salt, 1 lb. ; 
flour of mustard, black pepper, and grated lemon 
peel, of each, £ lb.; cayenne pepper, 2 oz.? 
allspice and ginger, of each, 1 oz. ; nutmeg, £ 
oz. ; all separately powdered. 

Spice, Sausage (French). Syn. Epice pines, 
Fr. Prep. From black pepper, 5 lbs.; ginger 
2£ lbs. j cloves and nutmegs, of each 1 lb. ; 
aniseed and coriander seeds, of each, £ lb,; 
powder and mix them. 

Spice, Sa"voury. Prep. 1. (Kidder’s*) 
From cloves, mace, nutmegs, pepper, and salt, 
equal parts. Used,by cooks. 

2. (Dr. Kitchener’s.) See Ragout Spice 
{above). * 

Spice, Soup. Syn . Kitoheneb’s sottp-heeb 
POWDEB, KlTCHENEB’S VEGETABLE EELISH, 

&c. * Prep. From parsley, demon thyme, sweet 
marjoram, and winter savoury, of each, dried, 
2 oz. ; sweet bazil and yellow peel of lemon, of 
each, dried, 1 oz. ; mix, and powder. 

*pice, Sweet (Kidder’s). Prep. From cin- 
namon, cloves, mace, nutmegs, and sugar, equal 
parts. Used in pastry, 

SPIGE'LIA. Syn. CABOLINA PINM BOOT; 
Spigelia (Ph. E,), L, The root oi Spigelian 
Marilandiaa, or worm grass. It is purgative, 
narcotic, and vermifuge.— Pose. 10 to 40 grs., 
in powder or infusion, night and mornihg, 
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until the worms are expelled. Rhubarb or 
calomel is commonly added to it. 

SPIRIT. Sgn. Spibitus, L. Under this 
term are included all the inflammable and 
intoxicating liquors obtained by distillation, 
and used as beverages, as beandy, gin, bit at, 
&c., each of which is noticed in its alphabetical 


order. Spirit may also be obtained by fer- 
mentation and distillation from all vegetable 
juices or solutions that contain sugar. 

The spirit used in pharmacy and chemistry 
is distinguished by names which have re- 
ference to its richness in alcohol. (See 
Tables.) v 


Alcohol \ Ph. E. (absolute) . f 

„ Ph. E 

n Ph. D. 1826 .... 

„ Ph. L. 1836 .... 

Stronger Spirit (Spiritus PorttarU Aeio 

Ph. JD i ° °18 

* Rectified Spirit (Spirit of Wine;*) 

Spintus Rectificatus), > 0-838 


Table of the Pharmacopmal Spirits. 
Sp. gr. 


0-796 ") nearly 

°‘796 j aEoI, 
0‘810 or 70S 0 . p. 
0-815 „ 68g „ 


, 66,1 


, 5 61 


Rectified Spirit, Ph. D. 

Proof 5)jin^(S|iritus Tenuior), 

Alcohol (absolu), P. Cod. 

„ (at 40°) „ . . 

„ (du comm erce), P. Cod, 

(faible) 


Sp. si. 

0 840 or 54-21 0 * R. 
] 0-920 „ — 

0-797 „ - 
0-810 „ 70”- „ 
0-S63 „ 41g „ 
0*923 „ 2|2u.p. 


3 pmtK&Tate?, It a ? ‘ ° f '™ k “ «« > s P tat - ^ *. erery 5 pints of *, 

II. Tabus of the principal Spirituous Liquors sold in England, with their usual 
__ _ _______ Strengths , <fc. 


Denomination. 


*Gui {strongest ) . 

*Do. {best ordinary) 
tOo. (cordial) . 
tDo. . 

^Peppermint 
$Du. . . . 

tCfoves . , * 

iBitiers 
tRaipberry 
fcNoyau 
^Cinnamon 
$Tent 

tAmseed . 
tCaraway . . / 

jLovenge . . I 

j Usquebaugh . } 

iOruuge Cordial . 

JCi iron , . / 

Rura .... 

7 

* $Rum Shrub 
JDo, .... 

French Brandy . 

§ Spirit of Wine . . 

Malt, grain, or mo- 
lasses spirit (sent 

out by British dis- 
tillers) . 

Hollands , 

Whiskey (Irish) , 

Do, '(Scotch) , 


Revenue 

Mark. 


X (17 u. p.) 

X (22 u. p.) 
-X (23 u. p.) 
X (24 u, p.) 
X mint. 

do. 


I X (64 u, p.) 


Import 

Strength. 


of Strength. 


R. Sh. 
do; 


S, W. 

P. s. 

Geneva. 

P.S. 

P.S. 


About" j No limit. 
10 o. p. to 


than 25 o. p. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 


do. 


43 o. p. 


* retailed at 25 to 35 u.p, 

isUssTi '5 e ™' tted ‘ 23 ‘i> 24. a 

* or evea weaker ” 

4««S».t‘ ps “’ at60 “'® 4 


About 
5cp. to 8 
or 10 u. p. 


do. 

do. 


do. 


1 


Not less 
than 43 o, p. 


[ Not stronger 
than 25 o. p. 
No limit. 

Not stronger! - 
than 36 o. 


are generally from 
u. p., are gene- 


Usual Selling Strength. 

Specific 
Gravity 
at 60° 
Fahr, 

By, 

Permit. 

Contains 
Alcohol 
of 0-825. 

Contains 

Absolute 

Alcohol. 

17 u.p. 


402 

0-9395 

22 u. p. 
22 u.p. 
24 u. p. 
60 u. p. 
64 u. p. 



37’42 

do. 

36;52 

21-2 

182 

0-9445 

no* 

ffO* 

no* 

110* 

64 u. p. 



do. 

ill-065 

to 

1*080 

11 u. p. 

64 u. p. 

60 u. p. 


432 

isg 

21® 

09329 

to 

0*8597 

110* 

no* 

10 u. p. 


442 

0-9318 

f5* to 

64 o. p. 



0*8415 

to 

0*8221 


51-602 

40*5g 

0*8669 to 
0*9818 
0*9358 

...... 

642 

54-32 

502 

50*22 



l mi 10 60 0. p. 

“ *«“* when eager i8 pre ; 
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Spirituous liquors, like all other fluids at 
common temperatures, expand when they are 
heated, and diminish in volume when they are 
cooled. It is found that 1000 galls, of proof 
spirit, measured at the temperature of 50° Pahr., 
will, if re-measured at 69°, be found to have 
increased in bulk to fully 1004£ galls. ; whilst 
1000 galls, of the same spirit, measured at 77° 
Pahr., will be only equal to 9911 galls, at 59°. 
These changes are still more marked at higher 
strengths, and at extreme temperatures, and, 
from not being recognisable by the hydro- 
meter, often lead to serious losses in trade, 
and to serious fluctuations in ‘ stock,' V which, 
to those unaware of the action of temperature, 
are perfectly unaccountable. A gallon of proof 
spirit only weighs 9-J- lbs. at 60° Fahr. At a 
higher temperature it will weigh less — at a 
lower one, more; hut as this weight consti- 
tutes the standard gallon at the temperature 
the proof is calculated for, it is manifest that 
any variations from it must result in loss either 
to the buyer or seller. Hence the equity of 
buying and selling liquors by weight, instead 
of by measure. The stock-keeper in every 
wholesale house should he aware of this fact, 
and on ‘taking stock 9 should as regularly 
enter the temperature of his liquors in his 
stock-book as he does the * dip 9 or * wet inches.’ 
See Alcohol, Alcoholometry, Specific 
Gravity, Spirits (Medicinal), Spirits (Per- 
fumed), &e. 

Spirit, AmyTic. See Fusel Oil. 

Spirit, Dyer’s. See Tin More ants. 

Spirit, Methylated. Spirit of wine to which 
one tenth of its volume of wood naphtha 
(strength not' less than 60° o. p.) has been 
added, the object of such addition being that 
of rendering the mixture unpotable through 
its offensive odour and taste. The purification 
of this mixed spirit, or the separation of the 
two alcohols, though often attempted, has 
always proved a failure. It might he sup- 
posed that, owing to the low boiling-point of 
methylic alcohol, simple distillation would 
effect this ; but experience has shown that both 
spirits distil over simultaneously. This is, no 
doubt, due to the difference of their vapour 
densities. Methylated spirit, being sold duty 
free, can be employed by tbe chemical manu- 
facturer as a solvent in many processes for 
which, from its greater cost duty-paid spirit 
would be commercially inapplicable. But in 
the preparation of medicines, containing spirit, 
as the vehicle or menstruum by which more 
active substances are administered, the em- 
ployment of methylated spirit is highly im- 
proper. The Council of the Pharmaceutical 
Society obtained from the Pharmacopoeia 
Committee of the Medical Council, the decided 
opinion that “the substitution of ‘methy- 
lated ’ for * rectified ’ spirit in any of the pro- 
cesses of the Pharmacopoeia should be strictly 
prohibited.” 

■ The use of methylated spirit in the prepara- 
tion of tinctures, sweet spirit of nitre, common 


ether, or any medicine to be used internally, is 
now prohibited by law. 

Spirit, Proof. See above. 

Spirit, Pyroace'tic. Syn. Acetone; Spi- 
ritus pyroaceticus, L. ; Acetone, Esprit 
pyroacetique, Fr. An inflammable volatile 
liquid obtained with carbonic acid and other 
products when the metallic acetates in an an- 
hydrous state are subjected to destructive dis- 
tillation. The acetate of lead is the most 
eligible salt for this purpose. 

JPrep. 1 . Dried acetate of lead is carefully 
distilled in a large earthen or coated-glass 
retort, by a heat gradually raised to redness, 
the volatile products being passed through a 
condenser well supplied with cold water. The 
distillation is continued until nothing hut 
finely divided lead (lead pyrophorus) remains 
in the retort. The receiver contains crude 
acetone, which is to be saturated with car- 
bonate of potassa, and afterwards rectified in a 
water bath from chloride of calcium. 

2. By passing the vapour of strong acetic 
acid through an iron tube heated to dull 
redness, and condensing the acetone thus 
formed. 

Obs. In both of the above processes car- 
bonic acid and other permanent gases are pro- 
duced, consequently the receiver must not fit 
too closely to the tube of the condenser. 

Prop. Colourless, limpid, of peculiar odour, 
and very inflammable, giving a brilliant flame, 
without smoke ; boiling-point 132° Fahr. ; 
sp. gr. ’792. It dissolves resins and essential 
oils. See Mesitilol, Mesityl, Metacetone, 
&c. 

Spirit, Pyroxyl'iA Syn. Pyroligneous 
spirit, Wood s., Medicinal naphtha. Wood 
n., Hydrated oxide of methyl ; Spiritus* 
PYROXYLibus (Ph. D.), L. A light volatile* 
liquid, discovered by P. Taylor, in 1812, aunong 
the limpid products of the distillation, of dry 
wood. It has been shown by Dumas and 
Peligot to be “really a second alcohol, forming 
an ether, and a series of compounds (mythyl- 
series) exactly corresponding with those of 
vinous spirit, and, in some points, even more 
complete than the latter.”* 

Prep. Crude pyroligneous acid (which con- 
tains about 1# of the spirit) is subjected to 
distillation, and the first or more volatile 
portion which passes over is neutralised with 
hydrate of lime. After repose, the clear liquid 
is separated from the oil which floats on the 
surface, and from the sediment at the bottom 
of the vessel ; this, when redistilled, forms the 
wood spirit of commerce. It may he 
strengthened in the same manner as ordinary 
alcohol, by rectification, and ultimately ren- 
dered pure by careful distillation from quick- 
lime by the heat of a water bath, o Berzelius 
recommends the crude spirit to be agitated 
with a fatty oil, to remove empyreumatie 
matter, and then to rectify it, hrst, from 
recently burnt charcoal, and next with chloride 
of calcium. _ . , 
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. Pu ;'. e PJroxyho spirit is a tarns- 

eth^T 1 ”iT eSS ‘? uid ,’ havin = a penetrating 
ethereal smell, and a hot disagreeable taste ; 

blnefl , 3 m Tr mab L e, , Wng ™ th a Pale 

bine flame. It is neutral to test paper : mixes 
wrttx water alcohol, and ether, in 111 proper! 

?» S at 152 ° p ahr.,- sp.gr. -798 at 
68 Fahr. (Eegnault and Liebig.) 6 Dr. Ure 
states the sp. gr. to be -824 at 60° ; the Dublin 
College makes it -846. That of the latw 

SloefnotT ^ C T °f. aineda Ettle water, 
ill! rf 0t dlssol 7 e India rubber and gutta 
percha, like mineral or true naphtha. 

+ n S/ r0Xyhc s P' irit . is distinguished from ace- 

ofitslr 0 ^ by tbe cliai ’acter 

> b * y freely dissolving chloride 
of calcmm, which is quite insolubll in the 
latter. In a mixture of these two liquids two 
^a^ C t‘ff rata 112:6 f ormed when this sub- 
S fs added. 10 powder 0T concentrated solu- 

Dirit r0 hv Ii wS’If it . i3 disfcin S u!shecl from vinous 
pmt by Nessler’s test fwhieh w 
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latter plan is very generally adopted in the 
rn. n. in the first method, when a naked 
to i S employed, a little water is put into the 
still along with the spirit, to prevent empv- 
reuma. These spirits are principally employed 
as aromatics and stimulants, or as adjuvants 
m draughts and mixtures. 

spirits .^ Ilowk ° are the P rin cipal medicinal 
SPIEITUS AM> 

HOir 1 ^ (Ph. E.). Prep. 1. (Ph. E.) Take 
of quicklime, 12 oz slake it with water, 
n. oz.^ add of finely powdered chloride of 
ammonium, 3 oz.; and distil in a glass retort 
furnished with a tube reaching nearly to the 
bottom of a bottle containing rectified spirit, 

? P int ?> aad k e Pt well cooled. A sand heat 
is to be employed, and the distillation con- 
tinued as long as anything passes over. The 
product has a sp. gr. about *845, and should 
not effervesce with acids. The alkali is here 
m the caustic state, and in this respect it 
resembles flip . * ~ 


frk bfNesder’e tZ(wMch ZT bv to * 

forming a solid crystalline salt fm.tLr rea f“ bles t!le spirit of ammonia, Ph. TJ. S 

wh .f- with an oxalate and 12 fPh T c 1 a " s ^ s P«tof a mmoni a ,Ph.Bor! 

SUlphunC IJ.eid. Qrtr? It- i , ... - (Ph. Jj, 1836.1 (Thlnt-T/lo nf omk...: 


dl1 ? dl> te cted hy distilling the sus- 
pected sample with sulphuric acid. The for- 

0f e^er indicates ethylic 

^cohol, and from the amount formed the wo- 
portion of alcohol may he determined. P 

, p' Chiefly to dissolve resins and 
and as a sub- 
f ? F alcohol m spirit lamps. As a medi- 
crae, it is anodyne and sedative ; and has been 
beneficially employed by Dra. Christison 
Hastings, and Neligan, to allay the harissinv 
cough, troublesome vomiting, and excessive 
**pcctoratio^ in phthisis Tnd some other 

Spirit, Eai 'sin. Prep. Prom raisins for 
mented along with water, and the wash dis" 
fr ied by a quick fire. Used to give a brandv 
flavour to malt spirit. I gal. added to ?50 
gaUs. of plain spirit along with some coW 
either w!th ° r wi th- 

I. nnte SS2 84 * ^ A1C0n01 ' and Tab “ 

hefcfufsu^S-/;™ ’ * r p - 

p Xtatofir braDdy or 

under SrraiT 6 ' G AlC0H0I > Taule I, 


o /tv, — V ux ammonia, rn. ±5or. 

10 2 n 7 ^ Ph ‘ k 18 ? 6 '^ CUoride of ammonium, 
10 oz. ; carbonate of potassa, 16 oz . ; rectified 

leTaVntdM:’ 0 ' *** PintSS 

^ Ph - D - *826.) Dissolve 3 J oz. of earbo- 
Ois a T* onia > m re ptified spirit, 3 winepints. 
U6s. The ammonia in the last two pre- 

are chiefl v emrloTOfl ^ a * 6 ' , Tb ey 



anisatus, Spieittjs A. A.— Ph 
3 °drl ?. ecfclded 12 oz- ; oil of aniseed,* 

ainnmnia C9°ft Toz^ ° f S ° Iuti ° n of 

matious— -B. P„ Ph £ T & D.W fit 

07 °t by droehlorate of ammojfia 6* 

oz. ; carbonate of notassa i a ^ b 

and cloves of irf ’ , 02 ^ oi^amon 

f cioves, ot each, bruised, 2i- drs * -fWi, 

,/iJSi S Plat.; dl 

'setisSsASSi? ' 


SPIRITS (Medicinal} Q of nutmeg, 4 drs - T n fl ° Z * ; ^ v ? ktile ° r 

jblClKALEs T TI A* - Sj? ISITU 3 tided soiwf « * f 01i of ^mon, 6 drs.: rec- 


neutral c^honafe ^thf 843 *? *?* *“•"«* 
formula but Product of the a 

thZ th r ft 

any bland m water, <£ '* 

7 d hqaid >' « a stimulant w 
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antacid, in debility, low spirits, dyspepsia, 
heartburn, flatulent colic, hysteria, &c. The 
spirit of sal volatile of the shops is generally a 
spurious compound of iittle more than half the 
above strength. 

6. (Fetid spirit op ammonia; Spiritus 
AMMQNI2E PCETIDUS — B. P., Pll. L. E. & D.), 
L. — a, (Ph. E.) Hydrochlorate of ammonia, 
10 oz. ; carbonate of potassa, 16 oz. ; assa- 
foetida, 5 oz. ; rectified spirit and water, of 
ea^h, 3 pints ; mix well, then slowly distil 3 
pints. Sp. gr. *861. 

b. (Ph. E.) Spirit of ammonia, 10& fl. oz. ; 
assafoetida (broken small), & oz. ; digest*for 12 
hours, then distil 10£ fl. oz., by the heat of a 
vapour (water) bath. 

o. (Ph. D.) Assafoetida, 1| oz.; rectified 
spirit, 1£ pint; digest for 24 hours, then 
distil ofi* the whole of the spirit, and mix the 
product with stronger solution of ammonia, 3 
fl. oz. Sp. gr. *849. 

d. (B. P.) Strong solution of ammonia, 2; 
assafoetida, in small pieces, l-£ ; rectified spirit, 
snflicient ; macerate the assafoetida in 15 of the 
spirit for 24 hours, distil, add the distillate to 
the ammonia, and make up with spirit to 20. 
— Dose . £ to 1 dr. 

Obs. The dose, &c., are the same as those of 
the last, but it is preferred for hysterical and 
spasmodic affections. 

Spirit, AmyTic. Syn. Alcohol amylicum 
(Ph. I).), L. See Fusel Oil. 

Spirit of An'iseed. Syn. Spiritus anisi 
(Ph, L,), h. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Oil of ani- 
seed, 3 fl. drs. ; proof spirit, 1 gal, ; dissolve. 
Carminative. — Dose. I fl. dr, to 4 fl. drs. 

2. (Essentia anisi— Ph. D.) Oil of ani- 
seed, 1 fl. oz.; rectified spirit, 9 fl. oz. ; mix 
with agitation. Chiefly used to make aniseed 
water. 

3. (Compound spirit op aniseed; Spi- 
1ITUS anisi compositus — Ph. D. 1826.) Ani- 
seed and angelica seed, of each, £ lb.; proof 
pint, 1 gal. ; water, q. s. ; distil 1 gallon. 
Vhen coloured with saffron, or sap green, it 
Iosely # resembles the Irish usquebaugh. 
Montgomery.) — Dose . 1 16 4 fl. drs. 

Spirit, Arquebusade'. See Vulnerary 
pirit (below). 

Spirit of Balm (Compound)., Syn. Balm 
taper, Carmelite w, ; Aqua meuss^i com- 
osita, Spiritus m* compositus, -»L. ; Eau 
es Caemes, Eau de melisse des Carmes, 
a* Dreyt. 1. (P. Cod.) Fresh flowering tops 
? balm, 24 oz* ; fresh lemon peel, 4 oz. ; cinna- 
on, cloves, and nutmegs, of each, 2 oz, ; cori- 
der seed and dried angelica root, of each, 
o t . ; rectified spirit, 8 Tbs, ; macerate for 8 
ys and distil in a water bath to dryness. 
\q spirit is much esteemed in France as a 
maaehic, a cosmetic, and a stimulant, 

Spirit, Bathing, Soap liniment. 

'*ixit of Camphor. Syn. Camphorated 
f Jit ; Spiritus camphors (B. E, Ph. L.), 
, £xura campl ;&as> Spiritus campho- 


RATUS, Jj. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Camphor, 5 
oz. ; rectified spirit, 1 quart ; dissolve. 

2. (B. P.) Camphor, 1 ; rectified spirit, 9 ; 
dissolve. — Dose. 10 to 30 minims, in milk or 
on sugar. Used as an application to chilblains, 
and in chronic rheumatism, cholera, &c. See 
Drops, Essence, and Tincture. 

Spirit of Car'away. Syn. Spiritus oarui 
(Ph. L. & E.), L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Oil of 
caraway, 2 fl. drs. ; proof spirit, 1 gal. ; dis- 
solve. 

2. (Ph. E.) Caraway seeds (bruised), lb. ; 
proof spirit, 7 pints ; macerate for 2 days in a 
covered vessel, then add of water, 1& pint, and 
distil 7 pints. Aromatic and carminative. — 
Dose. 1 to 4 fl. drs. A similar spirit, “ sweet- 
ened with sugar, is drunk in Germany as a 
dram (kumelliqueur ; kOmelbrandtwein). 

3. (Essentia carui — Ph. D.) Oil of cara- 
way, 1 fl. oz. ; rectified spirit, 9 fl. oz. Used 
to make caraway water. 

Spirit of Cas'sia. Syn. Spiritus cassias 
(Ph. E.), L. Prep. From coarsely powdered 
cassia* 1 lb. ; proof spirit, 7 pint£ ; water, 1-| 
pint, or q. s. ; draw off 7 pints. — JDosa, &c., as 
the last. It is almost universally substituted 
for spirit of cinnamon. 

Spirit of Cm'namon, Syn . Spiritus cin- 
namomi (Ph. L. & E.), L. Prep . 1. (Ph. L.) 
Oil of cinnamon, 2 fl. drs.; proof spirit, 1 gal. ; 
dissolve. 

2, (Ph. E.) From cinnamon, as spirit of 
cassia. — Dose. 1 to 4 fl. c£j’s. * 

3. (Essentia cinnamomi — Ph, D.) Oil of 
cinnamon, 1 fl. oz.; rectified spirit, 9 fl. oz. 
Used to make cinnamon water, &c. 

Spirit of E'ther. Syn. Spirit op sulphuric 
jsther. Sweet spirit op viTEiouf ; Spiritus 
jetheris (3. P*), Spiritus ^theris sul- ^ 
PHURICI (Pll. E,), L. Prep, l.—ct. (Ph. Pi) 
Sulphuric ether, 1 part ; rectified spirit, 2 
parts. Sp. gr. *809. Obs. This preparation 
should be neutral to test paper, mix (clear) 
with water, and, when shaken with twice its 
volume of concentrated solution of chloride of 
calcium, 28£ of ether should separate. — Dose. 

£ to 2 or 3 fi, drs. ; as a stimulant and ano- 
dyne. 

b. (B. P.) Ether, 1 ; rectified spirit, 2 ; mix. 

— Dose. 30 to 60 minims. 

2. (Compound spirit op ether, Hopp- 

HANN ? S ANODYNE LIQUOR ; SPIRITUS ^THERIS 
COMPOSITUS (Ph. L.), S. 2ETHEBIS OLEOStrS 
(Ph. D.), It.-a. (Ph. L.) Ether, 8 fi. oz. ; 
rectified spirit, 16 fl. oz, ; ethereal oil, 3 fl, dxs, ; 
mix. 

b. (Ph, D.) Mix in a glass matrass, oil of 
vitrioj, 1$ pint, with rectified spirit, 1 pint ; 
connect this with a Liebig's condenser, apply 
heat, and distil until a black froth begins to 
rise; then separate the upper stratum of the 
i distilled liquid, and, having exposed it to the 
j air for 24 hours, let the oil he transferred to a 
moist paper filter, anil washed with a little 
cold water ; lastly, dissolve it in a mixture of, 
rectified spirit, j pint ; sulphuric ether, 5 fi. oz. 



Ohs. This compound is anodyne and a^- 
spasmodic, and was once held an very B 

repnte. — Bose, \ to 2 fl. drs. a s 03? 

3* (Somatic spirit op ether, A. s. . 

SELPHERIC E., SWEET ELIXIR OE ™>*f > 
Spirites jetheris aromatioes, h . P V 
fPh L 1824.) Bruised cinnamon, 3 drs. , 
damoms, lj dr., long pepper and g n & 
each, 1 dr.; rectified spirit 10 fl. oz. ; snlP“ 
ether, 5 fl. oz. ; mix, and-digest 14 days, li 
last two preparations «e also frequently called 
‘ sweet elixir of vitriol.’ 

Spirit of HaitsTiom. Syn. DiQTTobot s 
BIOTS VOLATH.IS COENTJ OEBVI, L. Opg J 
distilled from hartshorn. Dilute hquor of ammo 
nia is now generally sold for spirit of bsi 

Spirit of Horseradish (Compound). Syn. 

LTr 3 p«r? A (^. c L o r°sS&er;dish 
and Wed omge peel, of each 20 oz. ; hrmsed 
nutmegs, 5 drs.; proof spirit, 1 gal. ; 
quart, or q. s.; distil 1 gal. Stimulant and 
diuretic. — Dose. 1 to 4 fl. drs.; in ’ 


anedwiDiuniusioiioi.juxujj^ „«**—*-- - , 

2. (B. P.) Fresh root, sliced, 20; dnea 
orange peel, 20; nutmeg, bruised, , ij P r °°* 
spirit, 160; water, 40; mix, and distil over 
160. — Dose. 1 to 3 drs. 

Spirit of Hydrochlo no Ether. Syn. Smra 
OB MTOIATIO ETHEB, CUJTTOK’S SEBMEUSB 
SPIETO; iETUsa htobooheobiows ^COHOIi- 


JL« X * Vila w, 

equal parts ; mixed together. t . 

2, (Ph. E. 1744.) Hydrochloric Acid, 1 part , 
reclamed spirit, 3 parts ,* digest some days, an ^ 
distil in a sand hath.— Bose. I to 3 fl. 

■ in dyspepsia, liver complaints, hectic fev > • 

^Spirit of Juni"per. Syn. Spirites JEi mperi 

P.). Prep. English oil of juniper, 1 j/ecti- 
fied spirit, 49 ; dissolve.— Dose. 30to 60 mimm . 

Spirit of Juniper (Compound). Syn. bRi- 
RITES JEKIPERI COMPOSITES (Ph. L. E. A . U-h 
L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Oil of lumper, ,li £ 
dr,; oils of caraway and fennel, of each, 
drops; proof spirit, 1 gal.; dissolve. 

£ (Ph. L. 1836.) Juniper hemes, bruised, 
15 oz. ; caraway and fennel seed, of each, 
bruised, 2 oz.; proof spirit, 1 gal.; water, i 
quart, or q. a. ; distil 1 gallon. „ 

Obs. This spirit is stimulant and diuretic. 

. — Dose. 2 to 4 fl. drs. Mixed with twice or 
thrice its weight of proof spirit, and sweetened 
with a little sngar, it makes no had substitute 
for Hollands gin. 

Spirit of LaVender. Syn. Spirits RAW- 
otOe (B. P, Ph. B.), I*. Drop- 
■ lavender, 2i lbs. ; rectified spmt, 1 gal. 5 water, 
1 quart, or q. s. ; distil 1 gallon (7 pints— Ph. E.). 

2. (Wholesale.) From Mitcham oil of laven- 
der, 3 oz. ; rectified ^ spirit, 1 gal.; dissolve. 
Cordial and fragrant/ 

8. (B. P.) English Sil of lavender, 1; rec- 
* tided spirit, 49; dissolve.— Dose. 30 to 60 
sunims. BoeSniRiTS (Perfumed), Tikctebe>&c. 


Spirit of Ni'tric Ether. Syn. Spirit or 

NITROES ETHER, SWEET SPIRIT OR RITRE, 

Nitroes ethereal spirit, Nitre ^drops^; 

SpIRITES J3THERIS KTTRICI (B. P., 

E ) Spirites jetherees ritroses (Ph. D.), 
L Prep. 1. (Ph. B.) Take of rectified 
spirit, 1 quart ; nitric acid, 3k A. oz.; add the 
acid, hv degrees, to the spirit; then mix them, 
and let 28 fl. oz. distil over. An earthenware 
still and condensing worm should he employed. 

Sp. gr. *834. ' ,jl 

2. (Ph. E.) Pure hypomtrous ether (Ph. 
E.), 1 part ; rectified spirit, 4 parts ; (both by 
volume ;) mix. Sp. gr. *847. 

3. (Ph. D.) Nitrous or hypomtrous ether 
(which has been washed with half of its volume 
of liquor of ammonia), 4 fl. oz. ; rectified spirit, 
“in 42 fl. oz. ; mix, and preserve the compound 
in small, strong, and accurately stopped bottles/ 

4 (B. P.) Nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*42), 3 ; 
sulphuric acid, 2; copper, in fine powder (No. 
25). 2; rectified spirit, a sufficiency; to 20 of 
the spirit add gradually the sulphuric acid, 
stirring them together ; then add to this, also 
gradually, 2| of the nitric acid. Put the mix- 
ture into a retort or other suitable apparams 
into which the copper has been introduced, am 
to which a thermometer is fitted. Attach no «j 
an efficient condenser, and, applying a gentl , 
heat, let the spirit distil at a temperature comf 
mencing at 170° and rising to 175 , hut n<| 
exceeding 180°, until 12 have passed over a if 
been collected in a bottle kept cool, if nec<f 
sary, with ice-cold water; then withdraw t| 
heat, and, having allowed the contents of i| 
retort to cool, introduce the#, remaining 
nitric acid, and resume the distillation as 
before, until the increased product has beei 
increased to 15. Mix this with 40 of ib 
rectified spirit, or as much as will make th 
product correspond to the tests of specifi 
gravity and per-centage of ether separated b 
chloride of calcium. Preserve it in well-clos4 


Char, and Tests. Transparent, and near) 
colourless, with a very slight tinge of yellov 
mobile, inflammable, of a peculiar penetratin 
apple-like odour, and sweetish, cooling, shar 
taste. It effervesces feebly, or not at all, wha 
shaken with a little bicarbonate of soda. Whe 
agitated with solution of sulphate of iron an 
a few drops of sulphuric acid, it becomes dec 
j oHve-bwftvn or black. If it he agitated wit 
j twice its volume of a saturated solution < 
chloride of calcium in a closed tube, 2$ of i 
original volume will separate in the form « 
nitrous ether, and rise to the surface of tl 
mixture. Sp, gr. *845. — Pose, X to. 2 A. dt 
Pur., Spc. Pure spirit of nitric ether ^ hoi 
at about 160° Fain*., scarcely reddens litm 
paper, and “gives off no bubbles of caribou 
acid gas on tbe addition of, carbonate of soda 
(Ph. L.) “ When agitated with twiefc . i 
volume of concentrated solution of chlorije 
calcium, 12& of ether slowly separates.” {P 
E.}— Dose. £ to 3ffi drs., as a febrifuge, a|di 


phoretic, diuretic, anti spasmodic, &c. ; in va- 
rious affections. 

Obs. The mass of the sweet spirits of nitre 
of the shops is of very inferior quality, and is 
scarcely, if ever, made directly from spirit 
that has paid the duty. One, and a very large 
portion, is obtained from Scotland ; another, 
from the manufacturers of fulminating mer- 
cury ; and a third, and, in fact, the principal 
part, from certain persons in the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis who employ contraband 
spirit for its preparation, as this article is not 
under the excise. Recently methylated spirit 
has been employed for the purpose. ® 

Sweet spirits of nitre, sp. gr. *850, is now 
commonly and publicly sold, in quantity, at a 
price which is only about 2-3rds that of the 
spirit- in it, if the latter had paid duty. The 
spirit obtained from the manufacturers of ful- 
minating mercury frequently contains no in- 
considerable quantity of hydrocyanic acid. 

The mere admixture of nitric or hyponitrous 
ether with alcohol does not afford an officinal 
spir. JETher. KITE., as this always contains 
aldehyde, which, according to Prof. Liebig, 
is an essential constituent of the officinal com- 
pound. 

Spirit of Nitrous Ether. Syn. Spirites 
jetheris nitrosi (B. P.). See Spirit op 
Nitric Ether. 

Spirit of Nut'meg. Syn. Spirittjs my- 
RISTIOJE (B. P., Ph. L. & E.), S. NECIS MOS- 
CHAT.2E, L. -Pm?. 1. (Ph. L. & E.) Bruised 
nutmegs, oz.; proof spirit, 1 gal.; water, 

1 pint, or q. s. ; distil a gallon. Cordial and 
carminative. — Dpse. 1 to 4 fl. drs. ; chiefly used 
to flavour mixtures and draughts. 

2, (Essentia hyristic.se hoschat.se — Ph. 
JD.) Oil of nutmegs, 1 fi. oz. ; rectified spirit, 
9 fl. oz. Used in dispensing. 

7* 3. (B. P.) Volatile oil of nutmeg, 1 ,* rec- 
tified spirit, 49; dissolve. — Dose. 30 to 60 
minims. 

Spirit of Peimyroy / al, Syn. Spirites pe- 
IiEGTI, (Ph. L.), S. MENTRE PELEG-II, L. 
Prep. 1. (Ph, L.) Oil of pennyroyal, 3 fl. drs.; 
proof spirit, 1 gall. ; dissolve. Stimulant, an- 
tispasmodic, and carminative. — Dose . % to 2 
fl. drs. 

2. (Essentia henth-e pehegii— Ph. D.) 
Oil of pennyroyal, 1 fl, oz. ; rectified spirit, 9 
fl. oz. Used chiefly in dispensing. 

Spirit of Peppermint. Syn. ^irites 
MENTHA PIPERITA (B. P., Ph. L.), S, MEN- 
THJB (Ph. E,), L. Prep. X. (Ph. L.) Oil of 
peppermint, 3 fl. drs.; proof spirit, 1 gal.; 
dissolve. 

2, (Ph, E.) Green peppermint, 1£ lb. ; 
proof spirit, 7 pints ; macerate 2 days ; add of 
water, q. s., and distil 7 pints, — Dose. -J to 

2 drs. 

3, (Essentia henth.® piperita — P h.^D.) 
Oil of peppermint, 1 fl. oz, ; rectified spirit, 9 
fl. oz. See Essence op Peppermint. 

4 (B. P.) English oil of peppermint, 1 ; 
rectified spirit, 49 ; dissolve. — Dose. 30 to 60 


minims, or, for children under five years, 1 to 3 
minims. 

Spirit of Pimen'to. Syn. Spirit op all- 
spice ; Spirites pimentie — P h. L. & E.), L.‘ 
Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Oil of pimento, 2 fl. drs. ; 
proof spirit, 1 gal. ; dissolve. 

2. (Ph. E.) Prom pimento, bruised, | lb., 
and proof spirit, 7 pints ; as spirit of caraway. 
Carmative and stomachic. — Dose. 1 to 4 fl. 
drs. ; in flatulent coli^, dyspepsia, &c. 

3. (ESSENTIJ3 PIMENTiE — Ph. D.) Oil of 
pimento, 1 fl. oz. ; rectified spirit, 9 fl. oz. ' 
Used to make pimento water, and in dispens- 
ing. 

Spirit of Pine-tops. Syn. Spirites terio- 
nem pint, L. See Riga Balsam. 

Spirit of Ptosehnary. Syn. Spirites ros- 
marini (B. P., Ph. L. & E.), L. Prep. 1. 
(Ph. L.) As spirit op pimento. 

2. (Ph. E.) Rosemarytops,2$lbs.; rectified 
spirit, 1 gall. ; as spirit of lavender. Era- 
grant and stimulant. 

3. (Essentia rosmarini— P h. D.) As 

ESSENCE OF PIMENTO. 

4. (B. P.) Oil of rosemary, 4 * 1 ; rectified 
spirit, 49 ; dissolve. — Dose. 10 to 30 minims. 

Spirit of Spear'mint. Syn. Spirites men- 
THiE VIRIDIS (Ph. L.), S. MENTHiE SATTVIE, 
L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) As spirit of pep- 
permint— P h. L. 

2. (Essentia mbntrze viridis— P h. D.) 
As ESSENCE of peppermint— P h. D. The uses 
and doses are also the same. 

Spirit of Sulphuric E'tfier. See page 1072. 

Spirit of Vitriol (Sweet). See Aromatic 
Spirit of Ether ( ab&ve ). 

VuTnerary Spirit. Syn. Vulnerary water, 
Arqeebesade; Spirites velneraries, L.; 
Eae d’arqyebesade, Pr. Prep. 1. Dried 
tops of sage, wormwood, fennel, hyssop, mar- 
joram, savory, thyme, rosemary, calamint, balm, 
peppermint, and scordium, fresh leaves of an- 
gelica and basil, and lavender flowers, of each, 

4 oz. ; proof spirit, 2 galls. ; digest for 14 days, 
and distil over 1£ gal. 

2. Rosemary leaves, 1| lb. ; leaves of thyme 
and summits of millefoil, of each, 1 lb. ; jumper 
berries, 3 oz. ; proof spirit, 2 galls. ; distil over 

5 quarts. , * 

Obs. This preparation is stimulant and vul- 
nerary, and is in great repute on the Con- 
tinent as a cosmetic and cordial. 

SPIRITS (Perfumed). Syn. Spirites odo- 
riferi, Odores spiriteosi, L. The odo- 
riferous spirits of the perf uniter are, for the 
most part, prepared from various aromatic and 
odorons substances, by a similar process to that 
descried under Essences and Spirits (Medi- 
cinal) ; but in this case a perfectly pure, fla- 
vourless, and scentless spirit must; be employed. 
The distillation should also be preferably con- 
ducted by steam, or the heat of a water bath, 
and the distilled spirit should he kept for 
some time in a cellar? or other cold situation, 
previously to being used. When simple solu-, 
tion of an essential oil in the spirit is adopted, 
« 68 



care should be taken that the oil is pale and 
new j or, at least, has not been muck exposed 
,to the air;* as in that case it would contain 
resin, which would make the perfumed spirit, 
or essence, liable to stain delicate articles of 
clothing to which it may be applied. Most of 
the ‘ eaux 5 and e esprits 5 of the perfumers 
are prepared by one or other of the above 
methods. It is found, however, that the per- 
fumed spirits of some '*■'£ the more delicate 
flowers cannot be well obtained by either in- 
fhsion or distillation, or by the simple solution 
of then* essential oils in spirit ; or, at least, 
they are not usually so prepared by the foreign 
perfumers. The spirits of orange flowers, 
jasmin, tuberose, jonquille, roses, and of 
some other flowers, and of cassia, vanilla, 
&c., are commonly prepared by digesting pure 
rectified spirit for 3 or 4 days on half its 
weight of the respective pommades or oils, ob- 
tained by infusion or contact. The operation 
is performed in a closed vessel placed in a 
water bath, and frequent agitation is employed 
for 3 or 4 <}ays, when the perfumed spirit is 
decanted into a second digester, containing a 
like cpiantity of oil to the first. The whole 
process is repeated a second and a third time, 
after which the spirit is allowed to settle and 
is then decanted. It now forms the most fra- 
grant and perfect odoriferous spirit (extrait) 
of the Continental perfumer. The product is 
called ‘esprit' or ‘extrait of the first in- 
fusion/ The three ^portions of oil are then 
treated again with fresh spirit in the same 
manner, and thus spirits or essences of inferior 
quality are obtained, which are distinguished 
by the perfumers as No. 2, 3, 4, &c., or 
‘ esprits > or ‘extraits of the first, second, 
third, &c»/ operation or infusiofi. In some, 
i&ough only a very few cases, the spirits are 
afterwards distilled. 

The strength of the spirit for the concen- 
trated essences should not he less than 56 
o. p» (sp. gr. *8376) ; that for eaux, esprits, 
and extraits, not less than 35 o. p, (sp. gr. 
*8723), The strength of the second quality of 
the last three must he fully proof (sp. gr. *920). j 
See Alcohol, Distillation, Essence, Oils, ! 
Pommade, &e. and below* 

Eau d'Ambre Eoyale. *[Er.] Prom essences 
of ambergris and musk, of each, I fl. oz. ; spirit 
of ambrette and orange-flower wafer, of each, 
1 pint; rectified spirit, 1 quart j mix, 

Eau d’Ange. fPr.] From flowering tops of 
myrtle (bruised), 1$* lb.; rectified spirit, 7 
pints; water, 3 pints; digest a week, add of 
common salt, 2 lbs., and distil I gal 

Eau d’Arquebusade. [Fr.] See page ^71. 

Eau de Bouquet. [Fr.] From spirits of rose- 
mary and essence of violets, of each, 1 fl. oz. ; 
essences of bergamot and jasmin, of each 1 fl. 
dr. 5 ops of verbena and lavender, of each, \ 
fi, dr. ; orange-flower yafcer, 1 fl. oz. ; eau de 
rose, J pint j rectified spirit, I quart; mix. 

- Sp de Bouquet de Flore, [Fr.] From 
spirits of rosemary and roses and essence of 


violets, of each, i fl. oz.; oil of cedra and 
essence of ambergris, of each, 1 fl. dr. ; orange- 
flower water, 5 fl. oz. ; rectified spirit, 1 pint. 

Eau des Cannes. [Fr.] See Spibit op 
Balm. 

Eau de Cologne. [Fr.] Sign. Cologne 
wateb; Aqua Coloniensis, A, c. spieittt- 
osa, Spieitus Coloniensis, L. For the pro- 
duction of good eau de Cologne it is abso- 
lutely essential that the spirit be of the purest 
description, both tasteless and scentless, and 
that the oils be not only genuine, but recently 
distilled, as old oils are less odorous, and con- 
tain a "considerable quantity of resin and cam- 
phor, which prove injurious. When flowers 
and the flowering tops of plants are ordered, 
it is also necessary that they he either fresh 
gathered or well preserved, without drying 
them. To produce an article of the finest 
quality, distillation should be had recourse to. 
A very excellent eau de Cologne may, how- 
ever, he produced by simple solution of tbe 
oils or essences in the spirit, provided they be 
new, pale coloured, and pure. The mass of the 
eau de Cologne prepared in England, some of 
which possess the most delicate fragrance, and 
is nearly equal to the best imported, is made 
without distillation. In the shops two kinds 
of this article are generally kept — French and 
German. That prepared by Farina of Cologne 
is esteemed the best, and is preferred in the 
fashionable world. 

Prep. 1. From essences of bergamot and 
lemon, of each, 1 fl. dr. ; oil of orange, ■§■ dr. ; 
oil of neroli, 20 drops ; oil of rosemary, 10 
drops ; essence of ambergris amd musk, of each, 
1 drop ; rectified spirit, \ pint; mix. 

2. Essence of bergamot, 3 fl. oz. ; essence of 
lemon, 3 fl. drs. ; essence of cedrat, 2 fl. drs. ; 
oils of neroli and rosemary, of eacb, fl. dr. ; 
oil of balm, J fl. dr. ; rectified spirit, 1£ gal. ; 
mix. 

3. (Cadet G-assincourt.) Take of pure neroli, 
essences (oils) of cedrat, orange, lemon, berga- 
mot, and rosemary, of each, 24 drops ; "lesser 
cardamom seeds, £ oz.; spirit at 32° Beaume 
(sp. gr. *869), I quart; digest a few da^s, and 
then distil If pint. 

4. (Farina.) Take of rectified spirit, 5 galls. ; 
calamus aromaticus, sage, and thyme, of each, 
£ dr. ; balm-mint and spearmint, of eacb, 1 oz.; 
angelica root, 10 grs. ; camphor, 15 grs. ; petals 
of rose* and violets, of dach, 3 drs. ; lavender 
flowers, dr, ; orange flowers, 1 dr. ; worm- 
wood, nutmeg, cloves, cassia lignea, and mace, 
of each, 20 grs. ; oranges and lemons, sliced, of 
each, 2 in no, ; bruise or slice the solids> ma- 
cerate, with agitation, for 48 hours, then distil 
off 2-3rds, and add to the product — essences of 
lemon, cedrat, balm-mint, and lavender; of each, 
1 fl. dr.; pure neroli and essence of the seeds 
of anthos, of each, 20 drops ; essences of jas- 
mine and bergamot* of each, 1 fl. oz, mix well 
and Alter, if necessary* ■ - 

5. (P. Cod*) Oils of bergamot, lemon, and 
oedrat, of each, 3 oz. ; oils of rosemary, laven- 



der, and neroli, of each, 1J oz. ; oil of cinna- 
mon, f oz. spirit of rosemary, 1 quart ; com- 
pound spirit of balm (eau de melisse des 
Cannes), 3 pints; rectified spirit, 3 galls.; 
digest for 8 days, then distil 3 galls. 

6. (Dr. A. T. Thomson.) Oils of bergamot, 
orange, and rosemary, of each, 1 fl. dr. ; car- 
damom seeds, 1 dr. ; rectified spirit and orange- 
fiower water, of each, 1 pint; mix, digest for 
a day, and then distil a pint. 

, (Trommsdorff.) Oils of neroli, citron, 
bergamot, orange, and rosemary, of each, 12 
drops; Malabar cardamoms, bruised, 1 dr.; 
rectified spirit of wine, 1 quart; mix, and, 
after standing 2 or 3 days, distil a quart. 

Ohs. Eau de Cologne is principally used 
as a perfume, but a very large quantity is 
consumed by fashionable ladies, as a cordial 
and stimulant. For this purpose it is dulcified 
with sugar. A piece of linen dipped in Cologne 
water, and laid across the forehead, is a 
fashionable remedy for headache. 

Eau d J Elegance. [Fr.] From spirit of jes- 
samine, 1 pint ; rectified spirit and spirits of 
hyacinth and storax, of each, j pint ; tinctures 
of star*anise and tolu, of each, 2 fl. oz.; tincture 
of vanilla, 1 fl. oz. ; essence of ambergris, J dr. ; 
mix, and in a week decant the clear portion. 

Eau de Framboises. [Fr.] From straw- 
berries, bruised, 16 lbs. ; rectified spirit, 1 gal. ; 
digest, and distil to dryness in a salt-water or 
steam bath. 

Eau d'Heliotrope. [Fr.] From essence of 
.ambergris, £ fl. dr.; vanilla, £ oz.; orange- 
flower water, \ pint ; rectified spirit, 1 quart ; 
digest a weekend filter. 

Eau d’Hongrie. [Fr*] Syn. Hungary 
WATEB; AQUA HuNGAEIOA, SpIEITUS EOS- 
MABINI COMPOSITE'S, L. ; EAU PE LA HEINE 
d’Hong-eie, Fr. A fragrant stimulant and 
cosmetic. Sweetened with sugar, it is also 
used as a liqueur. 

Prep. 1. Rosemary tops, in blossom, 4 lbs. ; 
fresh sage, \ lb. ; bruised ginger, 2 oz. ; recti- 
fied spirit, 1& gal.; water, £ gal.; macerate 
for 10 days, add of common salt, 3 lbs., and 
then Histil 11 pints. 

2. From oil of rosemary (genuine), 1 % fl. dr. ; 
oil of lavender, , dr. ; orange-flower water, 
i pint ; rectified spirit, 1£ pint ; mix. Spieit 
op bqsemaby (see above) is now commonly 
sold for it. 

Eau d'Ispahan. * [Fr.] From bH of the 
bitter orange, 2 fl, oz. ; oil of rosemary, 2 drs.; 
oils of cloves and neroli, of each, 1 fl. dr. ; oil 
of spearmint, ^ fl. dr. ; eau de rose, 1 pint ; 
rectified spirit, 7 pints ; mix. It is better for 
distillation. Used as Eau de Cologne. 

Eau de Jasmin. [Fr,] See Espbit be 
Jasmin (below). 

Eau de Lavande. [Fr.] Syn. Lavendeb 
wateb, Double distilled l. w. ; Aqua la- 
YANDUL2E, A. L. ODOBIPEBA, SPIBITUB L., L. 
Prep. 1. From the flowering tops of lavender 
(freshly and carefully picked), 7 lbs.; rectified 
spirit, 2 galls. ; macerate for a week, add of 


water, l- gal. ; (holding in solution) common 
salt, 3 lbs., and distil 2 gallons. 

2. From Mitcham oil of lavender, S oz.; 
essence of musk, 4 oz. ; essence of ambergris 
and oil of bergamot, of each, If oz, ; rectified 
spirit, 2 gallons ; mix well. Very fine. 

3. (Brande.) Oil of lavender, 20 oz. ; oil 
of bergamot, 5 oz. ; essence of ambergris 
(finest), f oz.; rectified spirit, 5 galls. ; mix. 

Obs . The produces of the last two formula) 
are better for distillation ; but in that case 
the essences of ambergris and musk should 
be added to the distilled spirit. The oils 
should be of the best quality, and newly dis- 
tilled, and the spirit should be perfectly scent- 
less. 

It may be useful to observe here, that the 
common lavender water, double distilled laven- 
der water, or spirit of lavender of the shops, 
is made with spirit at proof, or even weaker ; 
hence its inferior quality to that of the more 
celebrated perfumers. 1 oz. of true English 
oil of lavender is all that will properly com- 
bine with 1 gal. of proof spirit^ without ren- 
dering it muddy or cloudy. 

Eau de lavande is a most agreeable and 
fashionable perfume. The article produced 
by the second formula, has received the com- 
mendation of her Majesty and many of the 
nobility. 

Eau de Lavange (Ammoniacal). 1. To 
lavender water, 1 pint, add of liquor of am- 
monia, £ fl. oz. 

2. (P. Cod.) Englisfi oil of lavender, 1 oz.; 
spirit of ammonia, 2 lbs. ; dissolve. Used as a 
stimulating scent inhabiting. See Peepumes 
(Ammoniated). 

Eau de Lavande de Millefleurs. To each 
quart of tllfc ordinary eau de lavender (Nos. 2* 
or 3), add of oil of cloves, 1£ A* fir. ; essence of 
ambergris, £ fl. dr. 

Eau de Luce. [Fr.] See Tinctube op 
Ammonia. 

Eau de Marecliale. [Fr.] Syn. Extbait 
de MAB&CHALE, Fr. 1. From ambergris and 
grain musk, of each, 20 grs, ; oils of bergamot, 
lavender, and cloves, of each, 1 oz. ; oils of sas- 
safras and origanum, of each, £ fl. dr.; rec- 
tified spirit, 2 quarts ; macerate with agitation 
for a week. * 

2. Rectified spirit, 1 pint ; essence of violets, 
1 oz.; essences of bergamot and oeillets, of each, 
£ oz.; orange-flower water, £ pint ; mix. 

Eau de Melisse. [Fr.] See Spibit op 
Balm. 

Eau de Miel. [Fr.] Syn. Honey wateb, 
Sweet-scented h. w.; Aqua mellis, A. m. 
odo^ipeea, L, Prep. 1. Take of spirit of 
roses^ (No. 3 — see above), 2 quarts; spirit of 
jasmin and rectified spirit, of eacb,*l quart ; 
essence of Portugal, 1 fl.oz.; essences of vanilla 
and musk, of each (No. 3), 4 fl. oz.; fiowers of 
benzoin, If dr. ; mi^, agitate, and add of eau 
de fleurs d’oranges, l n quart. Delightfully 
fragrant. ' * 

2. Honey (finest), £ lb. ; essence of bergamot; 
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f oz. ; essence of lemon, £ oz. ; oil of cloves, 12 
drops ; musk, 12 grs.; ambergris, 6 grs. ; 
orange-flower and rose water, of each, 1 quart ; 
rectified spirit, 1 gal. ; macerate for 14 days, 
with frequent agitation, and filter. 

Ohs. t The last is often coloured with 20 or 
30 grs. of saffron, and made into a ratafia with 
sugar. Honey water por the hair is a 
different article to the above. It is obtained 
by the dry distillation of honey, mixed with an 
equal weight of clean sand, a gentle heat only 
being employed. The product is yellowish, 
and acidulous, from the presence of acetic acid. 
This last is used to promote the growth of the 
hair. 

Eau de Millefleurs. [Fi\] Syn. Extrait 
he millepleurs, Fr. Prep. 1. From grain 
musk, 12 grs. ; ambergris, 20 grs. ; essence of 
lemon, 1£ oz.; oils of cloves and lavender (Eng- 
lish), of each, 1 oz. ; neroli and oil of verbena, 
of each, £ dr. ; rectified spirits, 2 quarts ; mace- 
rate in a closed vessel, and a warm situation, 
for a fortnight. 

2. Balsam ctf Peru (genuine) and essence of 
cloves, of each, 1 oz. ; essences of bergamot and 
nrask, of each, 2 oz. ; essences of neroli and 
thyme, of each, £ oz, ; eau de fleurs d ’oranges, 

1 quart ; rectified spirit, 9 pints ; mix well. 
Very fine. 

3. Essence of bergamot, £ oz. ; eau de kvande 

and essence of jasmin, of each, 1 oz.; orange- 
liower water, 8 fl, oz. ; rectified spirit, 1 pint ; 
mix, . 

Eau de Mousselline. [Fr.] From eau de 
Hears d’oranges and spirit of clove-gillyflower, 
of each, 1 quart; spirit 5f roses (Ho. 3 — see 
above), spirit of jasmin (Ho. 4), and spirit of 
orange flowers (Ho. 4), of each, 2 quarts ; 
'‘essences of vanilla and musk, of etch (Ho. 3), 

2 £ oz. ; sanders wood, <§ oz. Very fine. 

Eau de Haphe. [Fr.] See Waters (Per- 
fumed). 

Eau Romain. [Fr.] From essence of am- 
bergris, 1 fl. oz. ; tincture of benzoin, 4 fi. oz. ; 
spirit of tuberose, f pint ; spirit of acacia 
flowers and tincture of vanilla, of each, 1 pint; 
spirit of jasmin, 3 {tints; mix. 

Eau de Rosier es v [Fr.] From spirit of 
roses, 1 pint; spirits of cucumber, angelica root, 
and celery seeds, of each,* £ pint ; spirits of 
* jasmin and orange flowers, of each, £ pint; 
tincture of benzoin, 2 fi. oz.; mix. 

Eau sans Pareille. [Fr.] 1. From essence 
of bergamot, 5 djs. ; essence of lemon, 8 drs. ; 
essence of citron, 4 drs.; Hungary water, 1 
pint; rectified spirit, 6 quarts; mix, and: 
distil. 

. 2. drain musk, 20 grs.; ambergris, 25 grs.; 
oils of lavender and cloves, of each, 1 oz.; 
essence, of bergamot, 4 oz. ; oils of sassafras 
ancl origamim, of each, 20 drops ; rectified 
spirit, 1 gpl, ; macerate for 14 days. 

Eau de Yiolette, [Fr.] Sec Esprit he 
Violettes (below). * 

r * Esprit d’Ambrette. [Fr.] See Essence 
(jMy»466)» 


Esprit de Bergamotte. [Fr.] From essence 
(oil) of bergamot (best), 5 oz. ; essence of am- 
bergris (pale), 2 fl. oz.; essence of. musk, f 
fl. oz. ; oil of verbena, 2 fl. drs, ; rectified spirit, 
1 gal. ; mix. 

Esprit de Bouquet [Fr.] From Mitcham 
oil of lavender, 1 oz.; oils of cloves and ber- 
gamot, of each, 3 fl. drs.; essence of musk, 1 
fl. dr.; otto of roses, 10 drops; rectified spirit, 
1 quart. 

Esprit de Fleurs. [Fr.] See Spirit op 
the Flowers oe Italy '(below). 

Esprit de Jasmin. [Fr.] Syn. Eatt de jas- 
min, Fr. Seepage 1073. 

Esprit de Jasmin Odorante. [Fr.] From 
spirit of jasmin and rectified spirit, of each, 
1 pint ; essence of ambergris, 1 fl. dr. 

Esprit de Jonquille. [Fr.] 

Esprit de la Reine, [Fr.] From oil of ber- 
gamot, 1 fl. oz. ; essence of ambergris, 2 fl. 
drs. ; otto of roses, 1 fl. dr. ; rectified spirit, 1 
quart. 

Esprit de Rondeletia. [Fr.] Syn. Extrait 
de rondeletia, Fr. From Mitcham oil of 
lavender, 3 oz. ; oil of cloves, 1£ oz. ; oil of 
bergamot, 1 oz. ; essences of musk and amber- 
gris, of each, 2 fl. drs.; rectified spirit, 3 
pints. 

Esprit de Rose. [Fr.] 1. From spirit of 
roses (see general directions, page 1073), 1 pint; 
essence of ambergris and oil of rose-geranium, 
of each, f fl. dr. 

2. From otto of roses, 2 drs. ; neroli, f dr. ; 
rectified spirit, 1 gal. ; dissolve, add of chloride 
of calcium (well dried and in powder), If lb. ; 
agitate well, and distil 7 pints.* Very fine. 

Esprit de Suave. [Fr.] From the essences 
of cloves and bergamot, of each, If fl. dr. ; 
neroli, f fl. dr. ; essence of musk, 1 fl. oz. ; 
spirit of tuberose and rectified spirit, of each, 
1 pint ; spirits of jasmin and cassia, of each, 
1 quart; dissolve, then add of eau de rose, 
1 pint, and mix well. 

Esprit de Tain. [Fr.] Syn. Spirit op lemon 
thyme ; Spirittjs thymi, L. From tops of 
lemon thyme, 2 lbs. ; proof spirit, 1 gal.; distil 
7 pints. t • 

Esprit de Violettes. [Fr.] Syn. Spirit op 
violets, Essence op v., E. op orris. From 
Florentine orris root, reduced to coarse pow- 
der, £ lb. ; rectified spirit, 1 pint ; by simple 
maceration for a fortnight. A stronger and 
finer ariiefe (essence op Violets) is prepared 
from orris root, 5 lbs., to rectified spirit, 1 gal, ; 
by percolation. 

Extrait de Bouquet. [Fr.] Extract of nose- 
gay. ‘ 

Extrait de Harechale. [Fr.] See page 
1075. 

Extrait de Millefleurs. [Fr.] See above. 

Extrait de Rondeletia. [Fr.] See above . 

Odeur Delectable. [Fr.] From oils of 
lavender, bergamot, rose-geranium, and cloves, 
of each 1 fl. dr.; eaux de rose and fleurs 
d’orange, of each, £ pint ; rectified spirit. If 
pint. 
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Odeui* Suave. [Fi\] See Espeit (above), 

' Spirit of Cytherea. Prom the spirits of 
violets, tuberose, clove-gillyflower, jasmin 
(No. 2 — see above), roses (No. 2), and Portu- 
gal, of each, 1 pint; orange-flower water, 1 
quart; mix. 

Spirit of the Flowers of Italy. Syn, Espeit 
EE pieties, Pr. Prom the spirits of roses 
(No. 1 — see above), jasmin (No. 2), oranges 
(No. 3), and cassia (No. 2), of each, 4 pints ; 
orange-flower water, 3 pints ; mix. 

Victoria Perfume. See Espeit d e la eeine 
(above), 

SPIT'TINGr OP BLOOD. See Hemoptysis. 

SPONGE. Syn. Spongia, S. oeeicinalis, 
L. Sponge is a cellular fibrous structure, 
produced by marine animals of the humblest 
type, belonging to the sub-kingdom Protozoa. 
The finest quality is imported from Smyrna, 
and is known as Turkey sponge; another, 
called West Indian or Bahama sponge, is 
much less esteemed, being coarse, dark co- 
loured, and very rotten. 

Sponge, as collected, and also as generally 
imported, contains many impurities, more 
especially sand, most of which may be re- 
moved by beating it, and by washing it in 
water. Amusing disputes often arise between 
the smaller importers and the wholesale pur- 
chasers, on this subject— the privilege of 
beating it before weighing it, the number of 
minutes so employed, and even the size of the 
stick, being often made important matters in 
the ‘haggling/ 

Bleached ^ sponge (white sponge ; 
spongia dealbata) is prepared by soaking 
ordinary sponge in very dilute hydrochloric 
acid, to remove calcareous matter, then in 
cold water, changing it frequently, and squeez- 
ing the sponge out each time, and next, in 
water holding a little sulphuric or sulphurous 
acid, or, still better, a very little chlorine, in 
solution; the sponge is, lastly, repeatedly 
washed and soaked in clean water, scented 
with rose or orange-flower water, and dried. 

Burnt sponge (spongia tjsta— Ph. D.) is 
prepared by heating the cuttings and unsale- 
able pieces in a, closed iron crucible until they 
become black and friable, avoiding too much 
heat, and allowing the whole to cool before 
exposing it to the air. It was formerly in 
great repute in byonchocele and* scrofulous 
complaints. — Dose, I to 3 drs., in water, or 
made into an electuary or lozenges. — When 
good, burnt sponge evolves violet fumes of 
iodine on being heated in a flask along with 
sulphuric acid. 

COMPEESSED or WAXED SPONGE (SPONGIA 

ceeata, s. compbessa) is sponge which has 
been dipped into melted wax, and then com- 
pressed between two iron plates until cold. 
When cut into pieces it forms 4 sponge 
tents/ which are used by surgeons to dilate 
wounds. 

SPOTS and STAINS. — 1. Oil and geease 


HOT 

spots on boards, marble, &c., when recent, 
may he removed by covering them with a 
paste made of fuller’s earth and hot water, 
and the next day, when the mixture has be- 
come perfectly dry, scouring it oft' with hot 
soap-and-water. For old spots, a mixture of 
fuller’s earth and soft soap, or a paste made of 
fresh-slaked lime and pearlash, will be better; 
observing not to touch the last with the 
fingers. 1 

2. Recent spots of oil, geease, or wax, 
on woollen cloth or silk, may he removed with 
a little clean oil of turpentine or benzol; or 
with a little fuller’s earth or scraped 
French chalk, made into a paste with water, 
and allowed to dry on them. They may 
also be generally removed by means of a 
rather hot flat-iron and blotting-paper or spongy 
brown paper, more especially if the cloth, or 
one of the pieces of paper, be first slightly 
damped. Old oil and geease spots require 
to be treated with ox-gall or yolk of egg, made 
into a paste with fuller’s earth or soap. Paint 
spots, when recent, generally yield to the last 
treatment. Old ones, however/ are more ob- 
stinate, and require some fuller’s earth and 
soft soap made into a paste with either ox-gall 
or spirit of turpentine. 

Pettit and wine stains, on linen, commonly 
yield easily to hot soap-and-water. If not, 
they must he treated as those below. 

Ink spots and eecent ieon moulds on 
washable fabrics may be removed by dropping 
on the part a little melfed tallow from a com- 
mon candle, before washing the articles ; or, 
by the application of' a little lemon juice, or of 
a little powdered cream of tartar made into a 
paste with hot water. Old ink* spots and 
iron moulds will he found to yield almost* 
immediately to a very little powdered oxalic 
acid, which must be well rubbed upon the 
spot previously moistened with boiling water, 
and kept hot over a basin filled with the 
same. 

Stains arising from alkalies and alkaline 
liqtfobs, when the colours are not destroyed, 
give way before the application of a little 
lemon juice; whilst those arising from the 
weaker acids and acidhlous liquids yield 
to the fumes of ammonia, or the application of 
a little spirit of hartshorn or sal volatile. 

Stains ‘ op masking ink may he removed 
by soaking the part in a solution of chloride of 
lime, and afterwards rinsing it in a little 
solution of ammonia or of* hyposulphate of 
soda; or they may he rubbed with the tincture 
of iodine, and then rinsed as * before. See 
Basils, Clothes, Hands, Scouring, Stains, 
&o. 

SPRAIN. Syn, Sublttxatio, L, An injury 
of a joint, in which it has been strained or 
twisted in an unnatural manner,^ without 
actual dislocation. ^Pain, swelling, \nd in- 
flammation, are the common consequences, 
which must he combated by purgatives, repos#, 
and a low diet, with refrigerant lotions, or 
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warm fomentations, according to circum- 
stances. In extreme cases, blood should be 
taken. Where there is simple stiffness and 
weakness, exercise is often serviceable. 

SPRAT. The Clupea Sprattus (Linn.), a 
small fish of the herring family, abounding on 
our coasts. Gutted, coloured, and pickled, it 
is sold for anchovies, or as British ancho- 
vies, and much used to make the sauce of that 
name. * 

SPRUCE. See Beer, Essence, and POW- 
DERS. 

SPUNK. See Amadou. 

SQUILL. Syn. Scilla (B. P.,Ph. L. E. & 
D.), L. The bulb of “ Urginea Scilla” sliced 
and dried. In small doses, squill acts as a 
stimulating expectorant and diuretic 5 in larger 
ones, as an emetic and purgative. With the 
first intention it is generally given in substance 
(powder), in doses of 1 to 3 or 4 grs. ; with 
the latter, either made into vinegar or oxymel 
(which see). It is an excellent remedy in 
coughs, &e., after the inflammatory symptoms 
have subsided: 

STAINED GLASS. The art of painting or 
staining glass resembles enamel painting, in 
the effect being produced by fluxing certain 
metallic substances, as oxides or chlorides, on 
its surface, by means of heat applied in a 
suitable furnace. The operations it embraces 
are difficult, and require great promptitude 
and experience to prove successful. The 
colours or compounds employed are, for the 
most part, similar to those noticed under 
Enamel and Paste. » 

STAINS. Decolourations from foreign 
matters. Liquid dyes are also frequently 
* termed * stains.’ See Spots, &c., {fad below. 

Stains, Blood. Spots of dried blood on wood, 
linen, Ac., however old, are easily recognised 
by the microscope ; but simple stains or marks 
of blood of a slight character, especially those 
occurring on iron or steel, are recognised with 
greater difficulty. To obviate this, H. Zolli- 
kofer adopts the following plan : — The spot is 
removed, by gcraphig, from the surface of the 
metal, and the resulting powder is digested in 
tepid water, when a liquid is obtained which 
exhibits the following reactions : — 

1. The liquid is neutralised $dth acid, 
and heated to ebullition, when opalisation 
occurs, or a dirty red coaguluin forms. 

2. The eoagulum is dissolved in hot liquor 

of potassa ; the solution, if blood (hasmatin) 
he present, is diachromatic, or appears green 
by transmitted light and red by reflected 
Kgbt* * 

3. By the addition of concentrated chlorine 

water, ia excess, to either solution, white flocks 
of albumen and cklorkasmatin separate, which 
are freedom iron, as tested by snlphocyanide 
of potassium* * 

Ohs, The last two reactions are said to 

characteristic. Very old spots must be 
boiled in water containing a little liquor of 


potassa. See Dr. Taylor’s f Medical Jurispru- 
dence/ 

Stains, Bookbinder’s. See Leather, Mar- 
being, &c. 

Stains, Confectioner’s. These are similar to 
those noticed under Liqueur. Mineral colours, 
especially mineral blues, greens, and yellows, 
must on no account be used, as they are^ nearly 
all dangerous poisons ; nor is there any induce- 
ment to use them, since the vegetable sub- 
stances referred to afford, by proper manage r - 
ment, every shade that can he possibly 
required. These stains are also used for cakes 
and pastry. 

Stains, Liqueur. See Liqueur. 

Stains, Hap. See Maps, Velvet Colours, 

&e. 

STAM'MERING. Syn. Bljesitas, L. Oc- 
casionally, this depends on some organic affec- 
tion, or slight malformation of the parts of 
the mouth or throat immediately connected 
with the ntterance of vocal sounds ; but, much 
more frequently, it is a habit resulting from 
carelessness, or acquired from example or imi- 
tation. When the latter is the case, it may 
be generally removed by perseveringly adopting 
the plan of never speaking without having the 
chest moderately filled with air, and then only 
slowly and deliberately. Hasty and rapid 
speaking must not he attempted until the 
habit of stammering is completely subdued. 
Nervous excitement and confusion must be 
avoided as much as possible, and the general 
health attended to, as circumstances may direct. 
This variety of stammering is commonly distin- 
guished by the person being ab*e to sing with- 
out hesitation. Stammering, depending on 
elongation of the uvula, and other like causes, 
may he generally removed by a simple surgical 
operation. 

STANNIC ACID. Peroxide of tin. 

STARCH. C 6 H 10 O 5 . Syn. Amylaceous 
EECULA; Amylum, L. One of the most 
important and widely diffused of the proximate 
principles of vegetables, being found, in greater 
or less quantity, in every plant. The mealy 
and farinaceous seeds, fruits, roots, and the 
stem-pith of certain trees, consist chiefly f of 
starch in a nearly pure state. Wheat contains 
about 75$ and potatoes about 15$ of this 
substance. Erorn these sources the feeula is 
obtained by rasping or grinding to pulp the 
vegetable ''structure, and* washing the mass 
upon a^sieve, by which the torn cellular tissue 
is^ retained, whilst the starch passes through 
with the liquid, and eventually settles down 
from the latter as a soft, white, insoluble 
powder, which, after being thoroughly washed 
with cold water, is dried in the air, or with a 
very gentle heat. 

Wheat starch (amyxum, B. P„ Ph. L. E. 
& D.) is commonly prepared by steeping the 
flour in water for a week, or af ortnight, during 
which time the saccharine portion ferments 
and the starch-granules become freed, for the 
most part, from the glutinous matter which 
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envelopes them, by the disintegrating and sol- 
vent action of tbe lactic acid generated by the 
fermentation. The sour liquor is then drawn 
off, and the feculous residue washed on a sieve; 
what passes through is allowed to settle, when 
the liquid is again drawn off, and the starch 
thoroughly washed from the slimy matter ; it is 
then drained in perforated boxes, cut up into 
square lumps, placed on porous bricks to ab- 
sorb the moisture, and, lastly, air or stove 
dried. 

' In the preparation of starch from potatoes 
(potato starch) and other like vegetable sub- 
stances, the roots or tubers, after being-washed 
and peeled, either by hand-labour or by ma- 
chinery, are rasped by a revolving grater, and 
the pulp washed on hair sieves until freed 
from feculous matter. Successive portions of 
the pulp are thus treated until the vessel over 
which the sieves are placed, or into which the 
washings run, is sufficiently full. The starch 
held in suspension in the water having sub- 
sided to the bottom, the water is drawn off, 
and the starch stirred up with fresh water, and 
again allowed to subside. This operation is 
repeated several times, with fresh water, until 
the starch is rendered sufficiently pure for 
commercial purposes, when it is washed and 
dried as before. The waste fibres and the 
washing waters are used as manure. (See Ab- 

EOW-BOOT.) 

In the manufacture of starch from rice and 
Indian corn (rice starch, maize starch), a 
very dilute solution of caustic soda, contain- 
ing about 200 grs. of alkali to each gallon of 
liquid, is employed to facilitate the disintegra- 
tion and separation of the glnten and other 
nitrogenised matters. A weak solution of 
ammonia, or sesquicarbonate of ammonia, is 
also similarly employed with advantage. The 
gluten may be recovered by saturating the 
alkali with dilute sulphuric acid. Such starch 
does not require boiling, and is less apt than 
wheat starch to attract moisture from the 
atmosphere. Most of the so-called tf wheaten 
starch’ of commerce used by laundresses is now 
prepared from rice. 

To whiten the starches made from damaged 
roots and grains, and the coarser portions of 
those from sound ones, a little solution of 
chloride of lime is occasionally added to the 
water, followed by another water containing 
a very little dilute sulphuric acid ; *e^ery trace 
of the last being afterwards removed by the 
copious use of pure soft or spring water. 

The bluish- white starch used by laundresses 
is coloured with a mixture of smalts and alum 
in water, and is regarded as unfit for medicinal 
purposes. 

Prop., Sfc. Starch is insoluble in cold water, 
and in alcohol and most other liquids, but it 
readily forms a gelatinous compound (amidin) 
with water at about 175° Fahr. ; alcohol and 
most of the astringent salts precipitate it 
from- its solutions ; infusion of galls throws 
down a copious yellowish precipitate, con- 


taining tannic acid, which ' is redissolved by 
heating the liquid ; heat and dilute acids con- 
vert it into dextrin and grape sugar; strong 
alkaline lyes dissolve it, and ultimately decom- 
pose it. Sp. gr. 1*53. 

To the naked eye it presents the appearance 
of a soft, white, and often glistening pow- 
der; nnder the microscope it is seen to he 
altogether destitute ‘of crystalline structure, 
but to possess, on the contrary, a kind of or- 
ganisation, being ibade of multitudes of 
little rounded transparent bodies, upon each 
of which a series of depressed parallel rings, 
surrounding a central spot or hilum, may be 
traced. The starch-granules from different 
plants vary both in magnitude and form. 
Those of potato-starch and canna starch 
; (tons les mois) are the largest, and those of 
rice and 1 millet starch the smallest, the 
dimensions raging from ^ to the Tuirtr 
an inch. The granules of arrow-root and 
tons les mois are ovoid, those of potato 
starch both oblong and circular, those of ta- 
pioca muller-shaped, and those of wheat 
starch circular. 9 

Identif. One of the commonest frauds prac- 
tised upon the profession and the public is the 
admixture of the cheaper kinds of starch, 
chiefly potato farina, with arrow-root, and 
vending manufactured for genuine tapioca, 
sago, and other articles of diet, used for inva- 
lids and children. These sophistications are 
most easily detected with a good microscope. 1 

Starch, Todide of. 8yn. Amyli iombtim, 
Amyli iodattjm:, L. j ?r&p, (Ph. Castr. Ru- 
thena.) Iodine, 24\grs.; rectified spir**' a 
few drops ; rub them to a powder ; the d 
of starch, 1 oz., and again triturate, ud A© 

mass assumes a uniform colour. Recom Aed^ 
by Dr. A. Buchanan, of Glasgow, as p- .qijug 
the alterative effects of iodine, wit « the 
usual irritant action of that medicinkv.-Dos*?. 
A teaspoonful, or more, in water-gruel, or any 
bland liquid, twice or thrice a day. 

STARCHIHGr (Clear). Muslins, &c., are 
* clear-ftarehed’ or e got-up’ by laundresses in 
the following manner : — Rinse the articles in 
three waters, dry them, and dip them into 
thick made-starch, which ^has been previously 
strained through a, piece of muslin; squeeze 
them, shake them gently, and again hang 
them up to dry ; when they are dry, dip them 
twice or thrice into clear water, squeeze them, 
spread them on a linen cloth, roll them up in 
it, and let them lie an hoar before ironing 
them. Some persons put a morsel of sugar 
into the starch, to prevent its sticking whilst 
ironing, and others stir the starch with a 
candle to effect the same end ; both these prac- 
tices are as injurious as unnecessary. . The best 
plan to prevent sticking is simply to use the 
best starch, and to make it well, and to have 

1 ,The measurements a£d microscopical appearances of 
aE the commercial starches will he found accurately 
described and figured in Boyle’s '‘Manual of Mateua 
j Medico** - - 
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the irons quite clean and highly polished.^ Mr. 
W. B. Tegetmeier recommends the addition of 
a small piece of paraffin (a piece of paraffin 
candle-end) to the starch, to increase the glos- 
siness of the ironed fabric. 

STAVES'ACRE. Syn. StAvesacre seeds ; 
STAPHISAGRI2E ’semina, Staphisag-ria (Ph. 
L, & D.), L. “ The seed of Delphinium Stct* 
phisagria, Linn.” (Ph. L.) This article is 
powerfully emetic and cathartic, but is now 
scarcely ever used internally. Mixed with 
ha ; r powder, it is used to hill lice. An infu- 
sion, or ointment, made with it is said to be 
infallible in itch, but its use requires some 
caution. 

STABS. (In pyrotechny.) Drop. 1. (Bril- 
liant — Marsh.) Nitrate, 52-| parts; sulphur 
and black antimony, of each, 13 parts ; reduce 
them to powder, make them into a stiff paste 
with isinglass, part, dissolved in a mixture 
of vinegar, parts, and spirits of wine, 13 
parts; lastly, form this into small pieces, 
and, whilst moist, roll them in meal gun- 
powder. 

2, (White — Ruggieri.) Nitre, 16 parts; 

sulphur, 7 parts; gunpowder, 4 parts; as the 
last. * 

3, (Golden rain.) — a. (Ruggieri.) Nitre 
and gunpowder, of each, 16 parts; snlphur, 
10 parts; charcoal, 4 parts; lampblack, 2 
parts ; mix, and pack it into small paper 
tubes. 

1). (Ruggieri.) Nitre, 16 parts; sulphur 
and gunpowder, of each, 8 parts ; charcoal and 
lampblack, of each, 2 party ; as the last. 

c. (Marsh.) Mealed gunpowder, 66} parts ; 
sulphur, 11 parts; charcoal, 22£ parts; as 
before. Used for the 4 garniture’ c of rockets, 
1 ‘ «&c. 

STATS. Syn, Corset. Stays, “ before 
womanhood, are instruments of barbarity and 
torture, and then they are needed only to give 
beauty to the chest. It is the duty of every 
mother, and every guardian of children, to 
inquire the purpose for which stays \^re in- 
troduced into female attire. Was it for 
warmth ? If so, they certainly fulfil the in- 
tention very badly, &nd are much inferior to 
an elastic woollen habit, oy one of silk quilted 
with wool. Was it to force the ribs, while yet 
soft and pliable, into the place of the liver and 
stomach, and the two latter into the space al- 
lotted for other parts, to engender disease and 
deformity to the Sufferer and her children for 
generations ? Truly, if this were the object, 
the device is most successful, and the intention 
most ingeniously fulfilled.” (Bras. Wilson.) 

“ Only observe,” exclaimed Dr. John Hunter, 
" only observe, if the statue of, the Medicean 
Tonus were to be dressed in stays, and her 
beautiful feet . compressed into a pair of exe- 
crably tight shoes, it would extort a smile 
from an Heraclitus, and it horse-laugh from a 
Cyme ” 

41 The Turkish ladies express horror at seeing 


Englishwomen so tightly laced.” (Lady M. 
W. Montague.) 

The practice of tight-lacing has happily 
gone out of fashion since the remarks above 
quoted were made. 

STEAM. The application of steam of the 
laboratory, as a source of heat, is commonly 
effected by means of double pans, to the space 
between which steam, at a moderate pressure, 
is introduced, the arrangements being such as 
to permit of the condensed steam, or distilled 
water, being removed, by means of a coc$, 
nearly as soon as formed, or as may be de- 
sirable! Another plan is to place coils of metal 
pipe along the bottom of cisterns, vats, &c., 
formed either of wood or metal, and to keep 
them supplied with high-pressure steam. 

“It is quite susceptible of positive proof 
that by no arrangement yet discovered, can 
more than two thirds of the heat generated 
by a given quantity of coal, during combus- 
tion, be fairly absorbed and utilised in any of 
our manufactories ; and, moreover, there are 
undeniable facts, which demonstrate that sel- 
dom, in the burning of coal, are more than 
three fourths of the total heat, which might 
be eliminated, actually obtained; thus justi- 
fying the supposition that one half of all the 
coal now consumed is virtually wasted, snd lost 
to society.” To lessen, as much as possible, 
this loss, various improvements have been 
made, which, “for the most part, have con- 
sisted in lengthening the fines, and exposing a 
larger surface of the boiler to the action of 
the heated air passing from the furnace to the 
chimney.” “ Remembering th&t air is an ex- 
tremely bad conductor of heat, and that water 
about to be converted into steam is also a had 
conductor, it is evident that time must form 
an important element in the perfect trans- 
mission of heat from one of these to the other ; 
and hence, with a great velocity of current 
existing in the flues, very little heat would pass 
from air, however high its temperature, to 
water contained in a holler, and so circum- 
stanced with respect to its all hut gaseous con- 
dition.” The results of the experiment® on 
fuel made at the Museum of Practical Geology 
by Sir H. de la Beche and Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
go clearly to show that, “ to open the damper 
of a ^steam-boiler furnace is pretty generally 
to diminish the effective power of the fuel,” 
<c Great $"£ste of coal now arises from this 
simple circumstance ; and much of the heat of 
the fire, which ought to gc^to the boiler, is 
lost by its (too) hasty transmission up the 
chimney. If, however, there he thus far room 
for improvement . in the direction just indi- 
cated, still wider is the vacant space, caused 
by imperfect combustion, or, in technical 
phrase, ‘bad stoking/ merely because the 
stoker, to economise his labour, and to avoid 
trouble, throws on to the bars of his furnace 
a thick layer of fuel, by which loss is caused 
in two or three directions.” These are, prin- 
cipally, imperfect oom.bustionjiand.the volatili- 
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sation of fuel, as smoke, &e„ from an insuffi- 
cient supply of air, and from a mass of mere 
red-hot coke or cinder, two or three inches 
thick, lying between the boiler and the hot- 
test part of the furnace ; which last, accord- 
ing, to Dr. Kennedy, is about one inch above 
the fire-bars. Besides which, “in passing over 
this red-hot coke, the carbonic acid would be 
converted into carbonic oxide, and thus not 
only remove a quantity of carbon equal to its 
own, without yielding any additional heat, but 
actually with the production of cold, or, in 
other words, the absorption of heat.” (‘ Diet. 
Arts, Manuf., and Mines/) This pointsHo the 
evident policy of using a smoke-consuming 
furnace, as noticed elsewhere. 

Another matter worthy of remark, is the 
constant waste of heat, and, consequently, of 
fuel, in laboratories and manufactories in which 
steam is employed, owing to the exposed con- 
dition of the pipes, boilers, and pans. All of 
these should he well 4 clothed* or covered by 
some non-conducting medium, to prevent loss 
of heat by radiation, and by contact with the 
atmosphere. Not only does economy dictate 
such a course, but the health and comfort of 
the workpeople demand that the atmosphere 
in which they labour should be as little heated 
and poisoned as possible. 


Table of corresponding Pressure and Tem- 
peratures of Steam. By Aba gk> and Dtt- 
LOHG. 


Pressure 
in Atmo- 
spheres. 1 

Temperature, 

Stlur. 

Pressure 
in Atmo- 
spheres 1 

Temperature, 

Fahr. 

1 

Degrees. 

212* 

13 

Degrees. 

380-66 

1* 

234* 

14 

386*94 

2 

250-5 

15 

392*86 

2* 

263-8 

16 

398*48 

3 

275*2 

17 

403*83 

H 

285- 

18 

408*92 

4 

293-7 

19 

413*78 

4& 

300-3 

20 

418*46 

5 

307-5 

21 

422*96 

5| 

3X4-24 

22 

427*28 

6 

320-36 

23 : 

431*42 

6£ 

326-26 

24 

435*56 

7 

331-7 

25 

439*34 

H 

336-86 

30 

*457*16 

8 

341-78 

35 

*72*73 

9 

350-78 

40 

486*59 

10 

assess 

45 

499*14 

11 

366-85 

50 

510*6 

12 

374- 

1 



A cubic inch of water, during its conversion 
into steam, under the ordinary pressureof the 
atmosphere, expands into 1696 cubic inches, 
or nearly a cubic foot. 

One part, by weight, of steam, at 212° Fahr., 
J Estimating 14-6 Iba, =? 1 atmosphere. 


when condensed into cold water, is found to be 
capable of raising 5*6 parts of the latter from 
the freezing- to the boiling-point. See Fuel, 
Pit- coal, Smoke, &c. 

STEARIC ACID. HC ls Br 35 0 2 . Syn. Steabin 
(Commercial). This is obtained from stearin 
(see helozv), by saponification. 

Prep. 1. Repeatedly dissolve and crystal- 
lise commercial stearic acid in hot alcohol, 
until [its melting-point becomes constant at 
not less than 158° Faiir. Pure. 

2. (Chevreul.) Saponify mutton suet with 
caustic potassa, and dissolve the newly formed 
soap in 6 times its weight of hot water; to the 
solution add 40 or 50 parts of cold water, and 
set the mixture aside in a temperature of about 
52° Fahr. ; after a time separate the pearly 
matter (stearate and fiaargarate of potassa) 
which falls, drain and wash it on a filter, and 
dissolve it in 24 parts of hot alcohol of sp. gr. 
•820; collect the stearate of potassa which falls 
as the liquid cools, recrystallise it in alcohol, 
and decompose it, in boiling water, with hy- 
drochloric acid; lastly, wash the disengaged 
stearic acid in hot water, and dvf it. 

3. (Commercial.) Ordinary tallow is boiled 
in large wooden vessels, by means of high- 
pressuro steam, with about 16$ of hydrate of 
lime (equiv. to 11$ of pure lime), for 3 or 4 
hours, or until the combination is complete, 
and an earthy soap is formed, when the whole 
is allowed to cool; the product (stearate of 
lime) is then transferred to another wooden 
vessel, and decomposed bjr adding to it 4 parts 
of oil of vitriol (diluted with water) for every 
3 parts of slaked lime«.previously employed, the 
action being promoted by steam heat and 
brisk agitation ; after repose, the liberated fat 
is decanted* from the sediment (sulphate of 
lime) and water, and is then well washed with 
water, and by blowing steam into it; it is next 
allowed to cool, when it is reduced to shavings 
by means of a number of knives worked by 
machinery, and in this divided state is placed 
in canvas hags and submitted to the action of 
a powerful hydraulic press, by which a large 
portion of the oleic acid which it contains is 
expelled ; the pressed cakes are then a second 
time exposed to the action bf steam and water, 
again cooled, and coarsely powdered, and again 
submitted to the joint action of steam and 
pressure ; {hey are, lastly, melted, and cast into 
blocks for sale. 

Ohs. This product is a more or less impure 
mixture of stearic acid and ofther fatty bodies, 
particularly the so-called maxgaric acid, now 
generally regarded as a mixture of palmitic 
and stearic acids. The hard fatty acids of 
vegetable origin (palmitic, cocinic, myristic, 

1 &c.), now so extensively used as candle 
materials, are obtained from the natural oils 
and butters by the process known as ‘sul- 
phuric acid saponification/ which consists in 
treating the fatty bodies with 5 or 6$ of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid at a high temperature, 
(about 350° Fabr», produced by superheated 
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steam), and distilling the resulting mass by 
the aid of steam heated to about 560° Fahr. 
frequently the operations of hot and cold 
pressing are resorted to in order to free the 
product from the softer fats. 

By a patent process employed at Price’s 
candle worts the natural vegetable fats are 
decomposed into their constituents (fatty acids 
and glycerin) by the action of superheated 
steam alone, without previous ‘ saponification/ 
with lime or sulphuric aftd. 

Prop., Sfc. Pure stearic acid crystallises in 
milk-white needles, wfcich are soluble in ether 
and in cold alcohol, and form salts with the 
bases, called stearates. The commercial acid 
is made into candles. See Candles, Fat, 
Oils (Fixed), and Tallow. 

STE'AEIH. C s7 H 110 O 6 . The solid portion 
of fats which is insoluble in cold alcohol. 

Prep. Pure strained mutton suet is melted 
in a glass flask along with 7 or 8 times its 
weight of ether, and the solution allowed to 
cool; the soft, pasty, semi-crystalline mass is 
then transferred to a cloth, and is strongly 
pressed as rapidly as possible, in order to avoid 
unnecessary evaporation ; the solid portion is 
then redissolved in ether, and the solution al- 
lowed to crystallise, as before. The product 
is nearly pure. 

Prop., fyc. White; semi-crystalline; inso- 
luble in water and cold alcohol; soluble in 
225 parts of cold ether, and freely so in boil- 
ing ether. It melts at 130° Fahr. The stearin 
of commerce is stearin acid. 

STEAEQP'TEN. The name given by Her- 
berger to the concrete pprtion or camphor of 
volatile oils. Bizio calls it stereusin, 

STEEX*. This important material may be 
f defined as iron chemically combined with suf- 
ficient carbon to give it extreme toughness 
' and hardness without brittleness. According 
to one of our greatest authorities on metal- 
lurgy, steel should contain from *833$ to 1*67$ 
of carbon, these numbers referring respectively 
to the softest and the hardest varieties. 
Within the last few years great attention has 
been paid to the investigation of the chemistry 
of steel. The researches- of Despretz and 
Fremy tend to the* conclusion that nitrogen 
exercises a very important influence over the 
phenomena of * steeling/ and that carbon plays 
a less necessary part ; while those of Caron and 
Deville still refer the formation of steel to the 
chemical combination of iron with carbon. 
The processes fm* converting iron into steel, 
and for ‘tempering* steel articles, cannot be 
described in a work like the present. 

There is no test of the value of steel beyond 
its elasticity and temper, and the fineness, 
equality, and smoothness of its grain. 1 

STEREOTYPE METAE, See Type Metal. 

STEB'EIHCr, The truth of the old proverb, 
that "dll is not gold which glitters/" is often 

i For full information respecting the manufacture of 
to Br. Percy’s elaborate treatise on “Metal* 
md SteeV* 


painfully experienced by the purchaser of mo- 
dern jewelry. The following table will, there- 
fore, prove highly useful to the reader in de- 
termining the value of articles in gold, pro- 
vided be ascertain the 4 fineness 9 of the 
metal, either by examination or written war- 
ranty ; — 

Sterling value of Gold of different degrees of 
* Fineness,’ 


Carats. 

Fme. 

24 (mats 


Value per 
oz. Troy. * 
£ s, d. 

4 4 11* 

23 

55 * * 

. 

4 15 

22 

„ {British standard) . 

3 17 ior 

21 



3 14 4 

20 



3 10 9} 

19 

• 


3 7 3 

18 

„ ( loioest Hall -marie) . 

3 3 

17 

» • • 


3 0 2 

16 

jj • * 


2 16 7* 

15 

»» 


2 13 1 

14 

» • • 


2 9 6| 

13 

s> • * 


2 6 0 

12 

99 • * 


2 2 5£ 

11 

99 • • 


1 18 11 

10 

M • * 


1 15 

9 

» 


1 11 10 

8 

» 


1 8 8* 

7 

» 


14 9 

6 

>9 • * 


112* 

5 

» • • 


0 17 8 

4 

99 * 


0 14 2 

3 

99 * * 


0 10 7* 

2 

99 4 * 


0 7 1 

1 

» * • 


0 3 6} 


STER'BO-METAIw A remarkable ' alloy re- 
cently invented by Baron de Bosthorn, of 
Vienna, and used in place of ordinary gun- 
metal. It consists of copper and spelter, with 
small proportions of iron and tin, and to these 
latter its peculiar hardness, tensile strength, 
and elasticity, are attributed. 

STETHOSCOPE. An instrument employed 
in auscultation. It consists of a tube (usually 
made of wood, sometimes of gutta percha) 
widening considerably at one end, and but 
slightly at the other. The wide end is applied 
to the chest or other part of the patient, the 
physician putting his ear at the other end; 
and front, the sounds emitted by the heart, 
lungs, Sc., the state of these parts is ascer- 
tained. 

STEW'XN’Gr. A method of cooking food in- 
termediate to frying and boiling, performed 
by simmering it in a saucepan or stewpan, 
with merely sufficient water to prevent burn- 
ing, and to effect the object in view; the 
whole being served up to form the f dish." It 
is undoubtedly the most simple and economi- 
cal, and, when skilfully conducted, one of those 
best calculated to develop the flavour and nu- 
tritious qualities of animal food. The follow- 
ing is one of the most popular stews : — 
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Stew, Irish* Prep. (Soyer.) Take about 
2 lbs. of scrag or neck of mutton; divide it 
into ten or twelve pieces, and lay them in the 
pan; add 8 large potatoes and 4 onions cut 
into slices, season with If teaspoonful of pep- 
per* . aT ^ 8 do. of salt ; cover all with water, 
put it into a slow oven, or on a stove, for two 
hours, then stir it all up well, and serve it up 
in deep dishes. If a little more water is added 
at the commencement, you can take out, when 
half done, a nice cup of broth. 

’STILL. A vessel or apparatus employed for 
the distillation of liquids on the large scale. 
The forms of stills, and the materials of -which 
they are made, vary according* to the pur- 
poses for which they are intended, some being 
exceedingly simple, whilst others are equally 
elaborate and complicated. The engr. repre- 
sents the most common and useful apparatus 
of this kind, and the one almost exclusively 
employed in the laboratory. It is used as 
follows: — After the fluid and other matters (if 
any) are put into the still, the head is placed 
on and connected with the worm-tub or refri- 
gerator, and the joints are all securely luted. 
For ordinary liquids, a stiff paste made with 
linseed meal and water, to which a little chalk 
may be added, answers well for this purpose. 
For corrosive liquids, nothing is better than 
elastic bands or rings interposed between the 
joints, which are then 4 brought home/ as it is 
called, with screws or clamps. Heat is next 
applied, and the worm tub is supplied with 
cold water in sufficient quantity to preserve its 
contents at a proper temperature ; the applica- 
tion of the hea^ being so regulated that the 
liquid may drop from the end of the refrige- 
rator quite cold and unaccompanied with va- 
pour. For highly volatile liquids a closed 
receiver should be provided. 



f Waste pipe. 
g . Receiver. 

STIMULANTS. Syn. Stihtteantia, L. 
Medicines or agents which possess the power 
of exciting vital action. They are divided 
into general stimulants, or those which affect 
the whole system, as mercury or bark ; and 
local or topical stimulants, or those which 


affect a particular organ or part only, as mus- 
tard applied as a poultice. Diffusible stimu- 
lants are general stimulants the effects of 
which are rapid but fugacious, as ether or 
alcohol. “Much discrimination and caution 
are required in the administration of articles 
of this class, because, if given when inflamma- 
tion is present, they are liable to create more 
mischief than benefit; hut they are called for 
when, on the decline of that condition ,of an 
organ or organs, a st&fce of relaxation or tor- 
pidity exists. In this state of things, a gentle 
stimulation materially assists the functions, 
and is productive of much benefit.” 

STIR-ABOUT. Thick gruel formed of oat- 
meal and water boiled together. When eaten 
with cold milk, it forms the porridge of the 
Scotch ; and when mixed with the liquor in 
which meat or vegetables have been boiled, it 
is called beef brose, kale brose, &c. 

STOCK. Among cooks, is condensed soup or 
jelly, used to make extemporaneous soup, 
broth, &c. 

STOMACH AEEEC'TIOHS. Those of a 
character to admit of being usefully noticed in 
a popular work are referred to under the heads 
Appetite, Dyspepsia, Sickness, &c. 

Dr. Budd recommends small doses of ipe- 
cacuanha as a remedy for those eases of indi- 
gestion in which digestion is slow, and the food 
lies heavily on the stomach, and there is an 
inability for mental or bodily exertion for 
some time after meals. He says it should he 
given in the morning, fasting, and in quantity 
barely sufficient to occasion a slight feeling of , „ 
vermiculating motion in the stomach, but 
without causing any sensation of pain or 
nausea. The dose to produce this effect varies 
from & to 2^grs* He thinks there is no other 
medicine which appears so effectual in remoy- ** 
ing the affections in question. Small doses of 
rhubarb, ginger, and cayenne pepper, have a 
similar kind of action, and may he given 
singly or together for tbe same purpose. “ I 
generally prescribe from £ to 1 gr. of ipecacu- 
anha, in a pill, with 3 or 4 grs. of rhubarb. 
With many, a favourite remedy for the discom- 
fort resulting from slow digestion is a grain 
of cayenne paper, with 3 o* 4 grs. of rhubarb. 
The best time for giving these medicines is 
shortly” (say J an hour) eC before any meal after 
which a setfse of oppression is usually felt.” 

STOP'PERS, when obstinately immovable in 
bottles, are the most safely treated by patiently 
hitting them upwards alternately on opposite 
sides with a piece of wood. When this fails, 
the part may be dipped into hot Water. 

STORM-GLASS. A philosophical toy, con- 
sisting of a thin glass tube about 12 inches 
long and | inch in diameter, about three fourths 
filled with the following liquid, and covered 
with a brass car having an almost capillary 
hole through it, or else tied over with bladder, 

The solution. Tale of camphor, 2 drs.; 
nitre, H dr.; sal ammoniac, 1 dr.; proof 
spirit, 2i fl. oz.; dissolve, and place it in the 
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tube above referred to. Used to foretell 
changes of the weather. 

STRABISMUS. Syn. Squinting!-. This 
need not be described. When one eye only is 
affected, an excellent plan is to blindfold the 
sound eye during several hours each day, until 
the affection be removed. When both eyes are 
affected, a projecting piece of pasteboard, in 
the line of the nose, may be worn as much as 
possible with the same gbject. In bad cases 
of squinting inwards, as it is called, the 
division of the internal rectus muscle of the 
eyeball, by a skilful sfirgeon, is said to often 
relieve the deformity. 

STRAPPING-. Spread adhesive plaster. 
Used to dress wounds, &c. 

STRASS. SeeENAMEn. 

STRAWBERRY. Syn. Eragaria, L. The 
fruit of Fray aria vesca (Linn.), or strawberry 
plant. Strawberries are, perhaps, the mildest 
of all the cultivated fruits ; they are cooling, 
and slightly laxative and diuretic ; rubbed on 
the teeth, they dissolve the tartar, and whiten 
them. They were formerly in repute in gout, 
stone, and consumption. The root of the 
plant is aperient. 

STRAW PLAIT, and the articles made of it, 
are bleached by exposing them to the fumes of 
burning sulphur in a close chest or box ; or, by 
immersing them in a weak solution of chloride 
of lime, and afterwards well washing them in 
water. Water acidulated with oil of vitriol or 
oxalic acid is also used for the same purpose. 
Straw plait may he "dyed with any of the 
simple liquid dyes. 

STRONTIUM. Sr. The metallic base of 
the earth strontia. It was discovered by Sir 
H. Davy, in 1808. It closely resembles barium, 
but is less lustrous. With chlorine it com- 
bines to form chloride of strontium, a some- 
what deliquescent salt, soluble in 2 parts of 
cold and in less of boiling water, and freely 
soluble in alcohol. With oxygen it forms an 
oxide* 

Tmt* Strontium salts are precipitated by 
sulphuric acid and alkaline carbonates and 
sulphate. They are distinguished from barium 
by not giving such a decided precipitate with 
sulphates, and by “not being precipitated by 
bichromate of potassium- Prom calcium, by 
sulphates of calcium solution giving a precipi- 
tate, and by concentrated solutions giving a 
precipitate with chromate of potassium. It is 
distinguished from magnesium by the insolu- 
bility of its sulphate. 

Strontium, Oxide of* SrO. Syn, Prot- 
oxide 0? strontium, Strontia. Frey. 
Quite pure crystalline nitrate of strontium. 
Fray, Grayish-white powder, uniting with 
water to form a white, somewhat soluble sub- 
stance, the hydrate of strontium, Sr(H0). 7 . 

With acids ^ifc forms various salts, of which 
the caroonate is a white, insoluble powder, and 
the nitrate a white crystalline salt, soluble 

6 parts, of cold water, and in alcohol, com- 
snunieatmg a brilliant red colour to flame. 


STROPH'ULUS. A papular eruption pecu- 
liar to infants. There are several varieties 
In strophulus intertinctus, red gum, or red 
gown, the pimples rise sensibly above the 
level of the cuticle, possess a vivid red colour, 
and are usually distinct from each other; 
they commonly attack the cheeks, forearm, 
and hack of the hand, and, occasionally, other 
parts of the body. — In strophulus albidus, or 
white gum, there are a number of minute 
whitish specks, which are, sometimes, sur- 
rounded by a slight redness. The two pre- 
ceding varieties commonly occur during the 
first two or three months of lactation. — In 
strophulus confertus, rank red gum, or tooth 
rash, which usually appears about the fourth 
or fifth month, the pimples usually occur on 
the cheeks and sides of the nose, sometimes 
on the forehead and arms, and still less fre- 
quently on the loins. They are smaller, set 
closer together, and less vivid, hut more per- 
manent than in the common red gum. — In 
strophulus volatieus small circular patches or 
clusters of pimples, each containing from 6 to 
12, appear successively on different parts of 
the body, accompanied with redness; and as 
one patch declines another springs up near it, 
by which the efflorescence often spreads gra- 
dually over the whole face and body. — In 
strophulus eandidus the pimples are larger 
than in the preceding, and are pale, smooth, 
and shining ; it principally attacks the upper 
parts of the arms, the shoulders, and the loins. 
The last two varieties commonly appear between 
the third and ninth month. 

The treatment of the ahov^ affections con- 
sists chiefly in removing acidity andindigestion, 
and duly regulating the bowels by an occasional 
dose of magnesia or rhubarb, or both combined. 
Diarrhoea may he met by the warm hath and 
the daily use of arrow-root (genuine), to which 
a teaspoonful or two of pure port wine has been 
added ; and itching and irritation may be alle- 
viated by the use of a lotion consisting of water, 
to which a little milk, lemon juice, borax, or 
glycerin, has been added. 

STRYCH'NINE. C 21 H^ 2 0 3 . Syn. STRYCH- 
nina, Strychnia (B, P., Ph. L. E. & D.), L. 
Prep. 1. Dissolve hydrochlorate or sulphate of 
strychnine in distilled water, and throw down 
the alkaloid with ammonia, carefully avoiding 
excess; redissolve the precipitate in hot recti- 
fied spirit? and collect the* crystals which form 
as the liquid cools. 

. 2* (Pb. D.) Nux vomica (in powder), 1 lb., is 
digested for 24 hours in gal. of water acidu- 
lated with 2 fl* drs. of sulphuric acid, after 
which it is boiled for half an hour, and the de- 
coction decanted; the residuum is boiled a 
second and a third time with a fresh $ gal. of 
water acidulated with I fl. dr. of the aerd, and 
the undissolved matter is finally submitted to 
strong expression ; the decoctions are next fil- 
tered and concentrated to the consistence of a 
syrup, which is boiled with rectified spirit; 3 
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1 02 ., or q.g„ being* added in successive portions new tetanic seizure, longer than the first, 
during the ebullition, until the solution becomes during which the respiration is suspended, 
distinctly alkaline ; the liquid is then filtered, These symptoms then cease, the breathing 
the spirit distilled off, and the residuum dis- becomes easy, and there is stupor, followed by 
solved in diluted sulphuric acid, q. s . ; ammonia, another general contraction. In fatal cases 
in slight excess, is added to the filtered solution, these attacks are renewed, at intervals, with 
and the precipitate which falls is collected upon increasing violence, until death ensues. One 
a paper filter, and dried ; it is next redissolved phenomenon which is only found in poisonings 
in a minimum of boiling rectified spirit, and by substances containing strychnine is, that 
digested with £ oz. of animal charcoal for 20 touching any part of the body, or even threat- 
minutes ; the filtered liquid, as it cools, deposits ening to do so, instancy produces the tetanic 
strychnine, in crystals. spasm. 

Prop. A white, inodorous, infusible powder ; Treat. The stomach Should he immediately 

or small, but exceedingly brilliant, transparent, cleared by means of an emetic, tickling the 
colourless, octahedral crystals ; soluble in about fauces, &c. To counteract the asphyxia from 
7000 parts of water at 60°, and in 2500 parts tetanus, &c., artificial respiration should be 
at 212° Fahr , ; freely soluble in hot rectified practised with diligence and care. “If the 
spirit ; insoluble in absolute alcohol, ether, and poison has been applied externally, we ought 
solutions of the caustic alkalies ; imparts a dis- immediately to cauterise the part, and apply 
tinctly hitter taste to 600,000 times its weight a ligature tightly above the wound. If the 
of water (1 part in 1,000,000 parts of water is poison has been swallowed for some time, we 
still perceptible — Fownes ) ; exhibits an alka- should give a purgative clyster, and administer 
line reaction ; and forms salts with the acids, draughts containing sulphuric ether or oil of 
which are easily prepared, are crystallisable, turpentine, which in most cases produce a 
and well defined. salutary effect. Lastly, injection^ of chlorine 

Tests . — 1. Potassium hydrate and the car- and decoction of tannin are of value.” 
bonate produce, in solutions of the salts of According to Ch. Gunther, the greatest 
strychnia, white precipitates, which are inso- reliance may he placed on full doses of opium, 
luble in excess of the precipitant, and which, assisted by venesection, in cases of poisoning 
when viewed through a lens magnifying 100 by strychnia or nux vomica. His plan is to 
times, appear as aggregates of small crystalline administer this drug in the form of solution 
needles. In weak solutions the precipitate only or mixture, in combination with a saline 
separates after some time, in the form of crystal- aperient. 

line needles, which are, however, in this case, Uses } Sfe. It is a most "frightful poison, pro- 
perfectly visible to the naked eye. — 2. Ammonia ducing tetanus and death in very small doses, 
gives a similar precipitate, which is soluble in Even jfc gr. will sometimes occasion tetanic 
excess of the precipitant. — 3. Bicarbonate of twitchings in persons of delicate temperament, 
sodium produces, in neutral solutions, a like £ gr. blown into the throat of a small dog 
white precipitate, which is insoluble in excess, produced de*ith in 6 minutes. In very minute 
but which redissolves on the addition of a doses it acts as a useful tonic in various nervous ** 
single drop of acid ; in acid solutions no pre- diseases, chronic diarrhoea, Jeucorrhcea, &c . ; 
cipitate occurs for some time, in the cold, hut in slightly larger ones, it has been advan- ■ 
immediately on boiling the liquid. — 4. Nitric tageously employed in certain forms of para- 
acid dissolves pure strychnia and its salts to lysis, in tic douloureux, impotence, &e .—Dose 
colourless fluids, which become yellow when 2 V l 50 iV g r * (dissolved in water by means of a 
heated. Commercial strychnine,' from con- drop of acetic or hydrochloric acid), gradually 
taming a little brucine, is reddened hy this and cautiously increased until it slightly affects 
test. — 5. A minute quantity of strychnine the muscular system. Eternally, | to £ gr. at 
being mixed with a small drop of concentrated a time. * 

sulphuric acid, placed on a white capsule or The Edinburgh Qollege ordered the nux 
slip of glass, forms a colourless solution, but vomica to be exposed for two hours to steam, 
yields, on the addition of a very small crystal to soften if, then to chop or slice it, next to 
of bichromate of potassium, or -a very^miuute dry it by the heat of a vapour hath or hot, air, 
portion of chromic acid, a rich violet colour, and, lastly, to grind it in a coffee-mill. In the 
which gradually changes to red , and yellow, process of the Ph. L. 1836 magnesia was em- 
and disappears after some time. The xrnnrthof ployed to effect the precipitation. In the last 
a grain yields very distinct indications. — 6. Ph. L. strychnine appears in the Materia Me- 
Pure oxide or peroxide of lead produces a dica.^ Most of that of commerce is now ob- 
similar reaction to the last, provided the sul- tamed from St. Ignatius’s bean, which, ac- 
phuric acid contain about Of nitric acid. cording to Geiseler, yields, $ of it; whereas 
Tois. The characteristic symptom is the 3 lbs. of nux vomica produce little more than , 
special influence exerted upon the nervous 1 dr. Commercial strychnine may be freed 
system, which is manifested by a general con- from brucine by digesting the powder ih dilute 
traction of all the muscles of the body, with alcohol. 

rigidity of the spinal column. A profound The salts of strichnine, which are occasionally 
ealm soon succeeds, which is followed by a asked for in trade, are the acetate (strych-f 
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nise acetas), liy clrocliloratc or muriate (s. 
murias — Ph, D.), hydriodate (s. hydriodas), 
nitrate (s. ultras), phosphate (s. phosphas), 
and sulphate (s. sulphas). All of these 
may "be easily formed by simply neutra- 
lising* the acid previously diluted with 2 or 
3 parts of water, with the alkaloid, assisting 
the solution with heat; crystals are deposited 
as the liquid cools, and more may be obtained 
by evaporating the mother-liquor. 

STUC'CO. The name of several calcareous 
cements or mortars. Fine stucco is the 
third or last coat of' three-coat plaster, and 
consists of a mixture of fine lime and quartzose 
sand, which, in application, is “ twice hand- 
floated and well trowelled.’' 

STUFFING. Seasoning, placed in meat, 
poultry, game, &c., before dressing them, to 
give them an increased relish. The same 
materials, formed into hails, arc added to 
soups, gravies, &c., under the name of Force- 
meat. 

Prep, 1. (For fowls, &c.) Shred a little 
ham or gammon, some cold veal or fowl, some 
beef suet, a small quantity of onion, some 
parsley, a very little lemon peel, salt, nutmeg, 
or pounded mace, and either white pepper or 
cayenne, and bread crumbs ; pound them in a 
mortar, and bind it with 1 or 2 eggs. 

2. (For hare, or anything in imitation of it 
— Mrs. Rundell) The scalded liver, an anchovy, 
some fat bacon, a little suet, some parsley, 
thyme, knotted marjoram, a little shalot, and 
either onion or chives, all chopped fine ; with 
some crumbs of bread, pepper, and nutmeg, 
beaten in a mortar with an egg* 

3. (For goose.) From sage, onion, suet, 
and crumb of bread. Geese are now, however, 
more commonly stuffed with veaHtuffing, 

c 4. (For veal — Soyer.) Chop | lb. of suet, 
put it into a basin with } lb. of bread crumbs, 
a teaspoonful of salt, a i do. of pepper, a little 
thyme or lemon peel chopped, and 3 whole 
eggs; mix well 

Oh* 1 lb. of bread crumbs and one more 
egg may be used ; they will make it cut firmer. 
This, as well as >lo. 1, is now commonly em- 
ployed for poultry and meat. Ude, a great 
authority in these* matters, observes that “it 
would not be amiss to add a piece of butter, 
and to pound the whole in „a mortar." 
u Grated ham or tongue may he added -to this 
stuffing." (Rundell) This is also used for 
turkeys, and for f forcemeat patties.' 
STUFFING (Birds, &«.). The skins arc 
commonly dusted over with a mixture of 
camphor, alum, and sulphur, in about equal 
quantities; or, they are smeared with demur’s 
arsenical soap, noticed at page 1049. Accord- 
ing to Grace Calvert, carbolic acid, which is 
worth only about 2s. per. gal., is superior to 
all other substances for preserving the skins of 
birds and animals, as w^ll as corpses. 

STTJR'CHSOH. Several species of Acipemer 
.pass under this name. The common sturgeon 
is the Aeipmser sturio (Linn.). The roe is 


made into ‘caviare/ the swimming- bladder 
into ‘isinglass.' 

STY. Syn. Stye, Stiax ; Hordeoxttm, L. 
A small inflamed tumour, or boil, at the edge 
of the eyelid, somewhat resembling a barley- 
corn. It is usually recommended to promote 
its maturation by warm applications, since 
“the stye, like other furunculous inflamma- 
tions, forms an exception to the general rule, 
that the best mode in which inflammatory 
swellings can end in resolution." * 

STYP'TXCS. Syn. Styptioa, L. Substances 
which arrest local bleeding. Creasote, tannic 
acid, alcohol, alum, and most of the astringent 
salts, belong to this class. 

Styptic, Brocchieri's. A nostrum consisting 
of the water distilled from pine tops. 

Styptic, Eaton's. A solution of sulphate 
disguised by the addition of some unim- 
portant substances. ** Helvetia's styptic was 
for a long time employed tinder this title." 
(Paris.) 

Styptic, Helvetia's. Syn. Stypticum hel- 
yetii, L. Iron filings (fine), and cream of 
tartar, mixed to a proper consistence with 
French brandy. See Helvetihs's Styptic) 
Powder (page 979). 

STY'RAX. Syn. Storax, Storax eaesam ; 
Styrax (Ph. L. & E,), L. “ The liquid balsam 
of an uncertain plant.” (Ph, L.) The ** bal- 
samic exudation of Styrax officinale , Linn." 
(Ph. E.), or cane storax tree* Two or three 
varieties are known in commerce : — Liquid 
storax (styrax liquida ), lump or -red storax 
(s* in mass is), which is generally very im- 
pure; storax in tears (s. irdachrymis), and 
storax in reeds (s. calamita). The last are 
now seldom met with in trade. 

Prepared storax (styrax colata ; s. pree- 
parata (B. P., Ph. L.) is obtained by dis- 
solving storax, lib., in rectified spirit, 4 pints, 
by a gentle heat, straining the solution through 
linen, distilling off greater part of the spirit, 
and evaporating what is left to a proper con- 
sistence by the heat of a water hath. It is less 
fragrant than the raw drug. 

Storax is stimulant, expectorant, andifervine. 
It was formerly much used in menstrnal ob- 
structions, phthisis, coughs, asthmas, and other 
breath diseases. It is now chiefly used as a 
perfume.— Dose* 6 to 20 or 30 grs. (10 to 20 
grs. twice a day, B. P.). 

A factitious strained Storax is made as fol- 
lows:—!. Balsam of Peru, 1 lb.; balsam of 
tolu, 4 lbs. ; mix. 

2. Gum benzoin, 8 lbs. ; liquid storax, 6 lbs. ; 
balsam of tolu And Socotrine aloes, of each, 
3 lbs.; balsam of Pern, 2 lbs. ; FT. 8* W. yellow 
gum, 7 lbs. ; rectified spirit, 7 galls. ; digest, 
with frequent agitation, for a fortnight, strain 
and distil off the spirit (about 5^ galls.)* until 
the residuum has a proper consistence. Prod, 
281bs. 

3. Liquid storax, 1 oz. ; Socotrine aloes, \ lb<; 
balsam of tolu, 21bs*; rectified spirit, q. s. 1 

SUB-. See Nomenclature anfi^AEm 
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SU'BEEIC ACID. Obtained by boiling 
rasped cork for some time in nitric acid. 

SUBLIMATION. The process by which 
volatile substances are reduced to the state of 
vapour by heat, and again condensed in the 
solid form. It differs from ordinary distil- 
lation in being confined to dry solid substances, 
and in the heat employed being, in general, 
much greater. 

SUBSTANTIVE COLOURS. In the art of 
dyeing, are such as impart their tints to cloth 
and yarns without the intervention of a mor- 
dant; in contradistinction to adjective co- 
lours, which require to be fixed by certain 
* intermedes,’ or substances which have a joint 
affinity for the colouring matter and the ma- 
terial to be dyed. 

SUCCINIC ACID. C 4 H 4 0 4 H 2 . Syn. Aoi- 
DUM succihicum. Prep. From amber, in 
coarse powder, mixed with an equal weight of 
sand, and distilled by a gradually increased 
heat ; or from the impure acid obtained dur- 
ing the distillation of oil of amber ; the pro- 
duct in both cases being purified by wrapping 
it in bibulous paper, and submitting it to 
strong pressure, to remove the oil, and then 
resubliming it. 

From malic acid, by fermentation, or by 
digestion with hydriodic acid in sealed tubes. 

Prop., Spc. Colourless; inodorous ($hen 
pure) ; crystallises in oblique rhombic prisms ; 
soluble in 5 parts of cold and in %\ parts of 
boiling water; fusible and volatile, without 
decomposition. Its salts are called ‘succi- 
nates,’ most of which are soluble. Succinate 
of ammonium t5s used as a test for iron. 
Succinic acid is distinguished from benzoic 
acid by its greater solubility, and by giving 
a brownish or pale red bulky precipitate with 
ferric chloride in neutral solutions; whereas 
that with benzoic acid is paler and yellower. 

Uses, fyc. Succinic acid is antispasmodic, 
stimulant, and diuretic, but is now seldom 
used. — Pose. 5 to 15 grs. 

SUC'CORY. Chicory, or wild endive. (See 
Chicoby.) 

SUBORIF'ICS. See Diaphoretics. 

SU'ET. Syn. Sevum, Sebum, L. This 
is prepared from the fat of the loins of the 
sheep on bullock by melting it by a gentle 
heat, and straining the liquid fat. In this 
state it forms the adeps ovieeus (Hi. D.), 
SEVUM (Ph. L. & rE.), SEVUM Ot*I3*BUM, or 
SEYUM' pbjeparatum, employed in medicine 
and perfumery, as the basis of ointments, 
cerates* plasters, pommades, &c. 

Suet* MeVilot. Syn. Sevum meeieoti, L. 
Prep. .From suet, 8 lbs.; melilot leaves, 2 lbs.; 
boil until the leaves are crisp, strain, and 
allow it to cool very slowly, so that it may 
4 grain well/ Used by farriers, and to make 
melilot plaster. 

SUFFOCATION. The treatment varies 
with the cause. See Asphyxia, Charcoae, 
Dbotoing, Haxgixg, Suephubetted Hy- 

DBOGEX, &e. 
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STJGr AR* CjgU- 22^11' Syn . Cahe sugar ; 
Sacchabum, L.; Sucbe, Fr. This well-known 
and most useful substance is found in the 
juice of many of the canes or grasses, in the 
sap of several forest trees, and in the roots of 
various plants. In tropical climates it is 
extracted from the sugar-cane ( Saccharum 
officinarmi), in China from the sweet sorgho 
{Sorghum saccharatum), in North America 
from the sugar-maple {Acer saccharinum), and 
in France from white oeet-root {Beta vulgaris, 
var. alba). The ordinary sugar used in 
England is extracted from the sugar-cane 
which is raised so abundantly in our numerous 
colonies. 

The manufacture of sugar is exclusively 
conducted on the large scale. The recent 
canes are crushed between rollers, and the 
expressed juice is suffered to flow into a suit* 
able vessel, where it is slowly heated to nearly 
the boiling-point, to coagulate albuminous 
matter. A small quantity of milk of lime is 
then added, to remove mechanical impurities, 
and the skimmed and clarified juice, after being 
sufficiently concentrated by rapid evaporation 
in open pans, is transferred to coolers, and 
thence into upright casks perforated at the 
bottom, and so placed that the syrup, or un- 
erystallisable portion, may drain off into a 
tank or cistern from the newly formed sugar. 
During the period of crystallisation it is fre- 
quently agitated, in order to hasten the change, 
and to prevent the formation of large crystals. 
The solid portion of the product forms moist, 
raw,< or muscovado sugar; the uncrystal- 
lisable syrup, molasses, or treacle. 1 * * 

Baw sugar is refined by redissolving it in 
water, adding to the solution albumen, under 
the form of ^erum of blood or white of egg, and, ^ 
sometimes, a little lime-water, and heating tl^e 
whole to the boiling-point ; the impurities are 
then removed by careful skimming, and the 
syrup is decoloured by filtration through re- 
cently burnt animal charcoal ; the clear de- 
colorised syrup is next evaporated to the 
crystallising-point in vacuo, and at once trans- 
ferred into conical eartherm moulds, where it 
solidifies, after some time, to a confusedly 
crystallised mass ; this, when drained, washed 
with a little clean syrup, and dried in a stove, 
constitutes ordinary loaf, lump, or refined 
sugar. Wiien the crystallisation is allowed 
to take place quietly and slowly, the product 
is sugar candy. The evaporation at £i low 
temperature in vacuum-pans^has the effect ot 
diminishing the yield of treacle. 

Prop. Sugar requires for its solution only 
l-3rd of its weight of cold and still less of 
boiling water ; it is slowly dissolved by cold 
rectified spirit; it dissolves in 4 parts of 
boiling rectified spirit and in 80 parts of 
boiling absolute alcohol ; it melts by heat, and 
cools to a glassy amorphous mass’ (barley 

1 The term * molasses 5 is usually restricted to the drain- 

ings from raw sugar, and ‘treacle 1 to the, thicker syruj 

which has drained from refined sugar in the moulds. , 
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sugar) ; at about 400° Fahr. it suffers rapid 
decomposition, and fuses to a brown, uncrys- 
tallisable mass (caramel); long boiling with 
water increases its colour, and lessens its 
tendency to crystallise ; its aqueous solution 
dissolves alkalies, earths, and many metallic 
oxides, with facility; weak syrups take up 
about half as much hydrate of calcium as they 
contain sugar; when slowly crystallised, it 
assumes the form of oblique 4-sided prisms, 
terminated by 2-sided summits. Sp. gr. 1*60 
(1*577 — Ure). 

Pur. I, Moist or muscovado sugar and crushed 
lump sugar are occasionally adulterated with 
chalk, plaster, sand, potato-hour, and other 
fecula ; but frequently, and in certain neigh- 
bourhoods constantly, with starch sugar or 
potato-sugar. These frauds may he detected 
as follows : — 

Tests. — 1. Pure cane sugar dissolves freely 
and entirely in both w r ater and proof spirit, 

, forming transparent colourless solutions, which 
arc unaffected by either sulphuretted hydro- 
gen or dilute sulphuric acid. — 2. Its solution 
bends the luminous rays in circumpolarisation 
to the right, whereas grape and fecula sugars 
bend it to the left. — 3. (Chevallier.) Boiled 
for a short time in water containing 2 or 3$ of 
caustic potassa, the liquid remains colourless ; 
but it turns brown, which is more or less 
intense, according to the quantity, if starch 
sugar is present, Even 2 or 3$ of starch sugar 
may be thus detected.— 4. (E. Krantz.) A 
filtered solution of 35 grs. of cane or beet sugar 
in 1 fi. oz. of water, mixed with 3 grs. of .pure 
.hydrate of potassium, and then agitated with 
gr. of sulphate of copper in an air-tight bottle, 
remains clear, even alter the lapse of several 
r days; but if starch sugar be pijgsent, a red 
precipitate is formed after some time ; and if 
it is present in considerable quantity, the 
copper will be wholly converted into oxide 
within 24 hours, the solution turning first 
blue or green, and then entirely losing its 
colour. — 5. (Trommer’s test.) A solution of 
cane sugar is mixed with a solution of sulphate 
of copper, and hydrate of potassium added in 
excess ; ablueliquid is obtained, which, on being 
heated, is at first but little altered ; a small 
quantity of red powder falls after a time, but 
the liquid long retains its blue tint. When 
grape sugar or fecula sugar is thus treated, 
the first application of heat throws down a 
copious greenish precipitate, which rapidly 
changes to scarlet, and eventually to dark red, 
leaving a nearly colourless solution. This is 
an excellent test for distinguishing the two 
varieties of sugar, or discovering an admixture 
of grape sugar with cane sugar. The 
part of grape sugar may be thus detected. 
The proportion of oxide of copper produced 
affords a good criterion, not only of the purity 
of the 'sugar, but also of the extent of the 
adulteration. — 6. (Ure.) * Dissolve a little sul- 
phate of copper (say 20 grs.) in a measured 
quantity of water, and add to it, in the cold, a 


solution of hydrate of 'potassiuin, until, by testing 
with turmeric paper, the liquid appears faintly 
alkaline, shown by the paper becoming slightly 
brown. If a small quantity of this test-liquor 
(previously well shaken) be added to an 
aqueous solution of the sugar, and the whole 
boiled, the solution becomes at first green, and 
then olive-green, if dextrin is present; but if 
it contain grape sugar, the salt of copper is 
im mediately reduced into the state of orange 
and oxide; whilst a solution of pure sugar 
undergoes no change, or is scarcely altered. 
— 7. The presence of the inspissated sweet 
waste* liquor (crude glycerin) of the stearin 
manufactories, now a common adulterant, may 
he detected by the inferior sweetness and by 
the moist and ‘ sickly* appearance of the 
sugar. — 8. The specific gravities and crystal- ' 
line forms offer other means of distinguishing 
the varieties of sugar. 

Concluding remarks. — Defined sugar (SAC- 
CHAEUM — Pll. L., S. PUEUM—Ph. E., S. PU- 
eipicatum — Ph. D.), raw sugar (s. commune 
— Ph. E.), and molasses or treacle (sacchaei 
ease — P h. L. & E.), were officinal. 

The relative sweetening power of cane sugar 
is estimated at 100 ; that of pure grape sugar, 
at 60 ; that of fecula or starch sugar, at 30 
to 40, 

According to Messrs. Oxland 7 s method 
(patented 1849) of defecating and bleaching the 
juice of beet-root, cane, &c., acetate of alu- 
minium, formed by dissolving 4 lbs. of that earth 
in acetic add, is boiled with each ton of sugar, 
and as soon as the acetic acid is^nearly all 
driven off, a solution of tannin, formed from 
1 lb. of bruised valonia and 2 galls, of hot water, 
is added to the boiling sprup; tbe excess of 
aluminium is afterwards separated by lime, and 
the usual method of further procedure adopted. 
By their second patent (1851), superphosphate 
of aluminium or of calcium is substituted for 
acetate of aluminium, in the pi’oportion of 
about 6 lbs. of aluminium, dissolved in phos- 
phoric acid, for each ton of sugar. 

Sugar may be obtained from nearly all sweet 
vegetable substances, by a process essentially 
similar to that described above. 

Sugar, ATum. Syn. Sacchaeum alumi- 
natum, AeuMen sacchabinum, L. From 
alum and white sugar, in fine powder, equal 
parts, formed into minute sugar-loaf shaped 
lumps witjj mucilage of gym arabic made with 
rose wafbr. Used to make astringent , lotions 
and eye-waters. 

Sugar, Barley. Syn. Sacchaeum hoebe- 
atum, Penidium,, Sacchaeum penidium, L. 
Prep. Take of saffron, 12 grs. ; hot water, q. s. ; 
sugar, l ib. ; boil to a full ‘ candy height/ or 
that state called 4 crack/ or f crackled sugar/ 
when 2 or 3 drops of clear lemon juice or white 
vinegar must be added, and the pan removed 
from the fire and set for a single minute in 
cold water, to prevent its burning ; the sugar 
must be then* at once poured out on an oiled 
marble slab, and either cut into pieces or 
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tolled into cylinders, and twisted in the usual 
manner. 1 drop of oil of citron, orange, or 
lemon, will flavour a considerable quantity. 
White barley sugar is made with a strained de- 
coction of barley instead of water, or starch is 
added to whiten it. 

Sugar, Beet-root. Syn. Sagcjharum betje, 
L. Sugar obtained from the white beet. (See 
above.) It is identical with cane sugar. 

Diabetic Sugar. Grape sugar found in tbe 
urine of persons labouring under diabetes. In 
diabetes, insipidus a snbstancehavingtlie general 
properties of a sugar, but destitute of a sweet 
taste, appears to be produced. (Thenard.) 

Sugar, Gelatin. See Glycocine. 

Sugar, Grape, C 6 H 12 0 6 . H 2 0. Syn. Gltjcose, 

FRUIT SUGAR ; SACCHARUM UViE, S. PRUCTUS, 
L. This substance is found in the juice of 
grapes and other fruit, in the urine of diabetic 
patients, and in the liquid formed by acting on 
starch and woody flbre with dilute sulphuric 
acid. 

Prep.. 1. From the juice of ripe grapes or 
an infusion of the ripe fruit (raisins), by satu* 
3'ating the acid with chalk, decanting the clear 
liquid, evaporating to a syrup, clarifying with 
white of egg or bullock's blood, and then care- 
fully evaporating to dryness; it may he 
purifled for chemical purposes by solution 
and crystallisation in either water or boiling 
alcohol. Like other sugar, it may he deco- 
loured by animal charcoal. 

2. From honey, by washing with cold alcohol, 
which dissolves the fluid syrup and leaves the 
solid crystailisable portion. 

Prop. It is sweet and less soluble than 
cane sugar, requiring 1$ part of cold water 
for its solution; instead of hold crystals, it 
forms granular warty masses, without distinct 
crystalline faces; it does nob easily combine 
with either oxide of calcium or oxide of lead ; 
with heat, caustic alkaline solutions turn it 
brown or black, but it dissolves in oil of vitriol 
without blackening, the reverse being the case 
with cane sugar ; with chloride of sodium it 
forms a soluble salt, which yields large, regular, 
and beautiful crystals. Sp. gr. 1*400. 

Obs . Cane sugar is converted into grape 
sugar during the process of fermentation, and 
by the action of acids. See Sugar (page 1087) 
and Starch Sugar (below). 

Sugar, Maple. Syn. Sacchaeum acerihum, 
L. From the juice.of the sugar nipple. The 
average product from each tree is about 6 lbs. 
per season. It is identical with cane sugar. 
page 1087.) 

Sugar, Milk. . H 2 0. Syn. Sugar 

OR MILK, LaCTIH ; SACCHARUM LACTIS (Ph. 
B.), L. Prep. Gently evaporate clarified 
whey until, it crystallises on cooling, and purify 
the crystals by digestion with animal charcoal 
and repeated crystallisations. 

Prop., tyc. White, translucent, yery hard, 
cylindrical masses or four-sided prisms; solu- 
ble in about 6 parts of cold and’ in 2 parts of 
boiling water ; it is unsusceptible of the vinous 
# 
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fermentation, except under the action of 
dilute acids, which convert it into grape 
sugar ; In solution, it is converted into lactic 
or butyric acid by the action of caseine and 
albuminous matter. Milk contains about 5$ 
of it. (Boussingault.) 

Obs. Sugar of milk is chiefly imported from 
Switzerland. In this country it is chiefly used 
as a vehicle for more active medicines, espe- 
cially among the homoeopath ists. 

Sugar, Starch. Syi?. Potato sugar, Fjsoula 
s. This is grape sugar obtained by the action 
of diastase on starch, in the manner noticed 
under Gum (British), or by the action of 
dilute sulphuric acid on starch, or of the 
strong acid on lignin, or on substances con- 
taining it. 

Prep. 1. Potato starch, 100 parts; water, 
400 parts; sulphuric acid, 6 parts ; mix, boil for 
35 or 40 hours, adding water, to make up for 
evaporation ; then saturate the acid with lime 
or chalk, decant or filter, and evaporate the 
clear liquor. Under pressure, the conversion 
is more rapid. Prod. 105$. 

2. Shreds of linen or paper, 12^>artsj strong 
sulphuric acid, 17 parts (Braconnot; 5 of 
acid, and 1 of water — Vogel) ; mix in the 
cold ; in 24 hours dilute with water, and boil 
it for 10 hours; then neutralise with chalk, 
filter, evaporate to a syrup, and set the vessel 
aside to crystallise. Prod, 114$. Sawdust, 
glue, &c., also yield grape sugar by like treat- 
ment. See Lignih. 

SUGAE-BQILIhTG. The art or business of 
the confectioner or sugar-baker ; the candying 
of sugar. The stages are as follow: — Well 
clarified and perfectly transparent syrup is 
boiled until a f skimmer 5 dipped into it, and a 
portion 4 torched 5 between the forefinger and 
thumb, on opening them, is drawn into a small n 
thread, w r hich crystallises and breaks. This 
is called a 4 weak candy height. 5 If boiled again, 
it will draw into a larger string, and if blad- 
ders may be blown through the 4 drippings 5 
from the ladle, with the mouth, it has acquired 
the second degree, and is now called 4 bloom 
sugar. 5 After still further bailing, it arrives at 
the state called ‘feathered sugar. 5 To deter- 
mine this re-dip the skimmer, and shake it 
over the pan, then # give it a sudden flirt 
behind, and the sugar will fly off like feathers. 
The next d'egree is that of 4 crackled sugar/ in 
which state the sugar that hangs to a stick 
dipped into it, and put directly into a pan of 
cold water, is not dissolved but turns hard 
and snaps. The last stage of refining this 
article reduces it to what is called 4 carmel 
suga^/ proved by dipping a stick first into the 
sugar, and then into cold water, when, on the 
moment it touches the latter, it will, if ma- 
tured, snap like glass. It has now arrived at 
a ‘full candy height/ Care must be taken 
throughout that the ^re is not too fierce, as, 
by flaming up against the sides of the pan, it 
| will burn and discolour the sugar; hence the 
I boiling is best conducted by steam heat. 
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Any flavour or colour may bo given to the 
candy by adding the colouring 1 matter to the 
syrup before boiling it, or the flavouring 
essences when the process is nearly complete. 
See Stains, &c. 

SUGAR CANDY. Sijn. Sacchaeum can- 
didum, S. ceystallinum, S. oeystalli- 
za tum, L. Sugar crystallised by leaving the 
saturated syrup in a warm plaee (90 to 100° 
Fahr.), the shooting being promoted by placing 
sticks, or threads, at smsfd distances from each 
other in the liquor; it is also deposited from 
compound syrups, and does not seem to retain 
much of the foreign substances with which 
they are loaded. Brown sugar candy is pre- 
pared in this way from raw sugar ; white do., 
from refined sugar ,* and red do., from a syrup 
of refined sugar which has been coloured red 
by means of cochineal. 

Sugar candy is chiefly used as a sweetmeat ; 
and, being longer in dissolving than sugar, 
in coughs, to keep the throat moist ; reduced 
to powder, it is also blown into the eye, as 
a mild eseliarotie in films or dimness of that 
organ. * 

SUGAR OP LEAD. Acetate of lead. 

SUGAR PLUMS. Syn. Bon-bons, Dea- 
g£es, Fr. These are made by various methods, 
among which are those noticed under Deops 
(Confectionery), Lozenges, and Pastils, to 
which may be added the following : — Take a 
quantity of sugar syrup, in the proportion to 
their size, in that state called a * blow J (-which 
may be known by dipping the skimmer into 
the sugar, shaking it, and blowing through the 
holes, when parts of light may be seen), and 
add a drop or two of any esteemed flavouring 
essence. If the * bon-bons’ are preferred white, 
when the sugar has cooled a little, stir it 
round the pan till it grains and shines on the 
surface. When all is ready, pour it through a 
funnel into little clean, bright, leaden moulds, 
which must be of various shapes, and he pre- 
viously slightly moistened with oil of sweet 
almonds ; it will then take a proper form and 
harden. As soon as the plums are cold, take 
them from the iqpulds ; dry them for two or 
three days in the air, and put them upon paper. 
If the bon-bons a*e required to be coloured, 
add the colour just as the sugar is ready to be 
taken off the fire. * . 

Gkystaliised bon-bons are ‘prepared by 
dusting them with powdered double-refined 
lump sugar before drying them. 

Liqueub bon-bons, now so beautifully got 
up by the Parisian confectioners, are obtained 
by pressing pieces of poll shed bone or metal into 
finely powdered sugar, filling the hollow spaces 
so formed with saturated solutions of sugar in 
the respective liqueurs, and then spreading 
over the whole an ample layer of powdered 
sugar. In the course of three or four days the 
bon-bofis may be removed, and tinted by the 
artist at will. Instead of white powdered 
sugar ordered above, coloured sugar may be 
Wd, These bon-bons arc found to be hol- 


low spheres, containing a small quantity of 
the 'spirit or liqueur employed, and will 
hear keeping for many months. Bee Sweet- 
meats, &c. 

SUGARS (Medicated). By*. Sacchaeides ; 
Sacchaea medic ata, L. ; Sacohaeoles, Sac- 
chaettees, Fr. * Some of these are prepared by 
moistening white sugar with . the medicinal 
substance, then gently drying it, and rubbing 
it to powder ; in other cases they are obtained 
in the manner noticed under Pulveeulent 
Exteacts, or Oleosacchaeum. The most 
valuable preparation of tbis class in British 
pharmacy is the saccharated carbonate of 
iron (EEEEI CAEBONAS CUM SACCHAEO — 

Eh. L.). , . 

SULP HA TE. By it. Sulphas, L. A salt of 
sulphuric acid. 

SUI/PHIDE. A salt consisting of sulphur 
and a metal or other basic radical. 

SULPHINDYLIC ACID. Syn. Sulphin- 
digotig acid. An intensely blue pasty mass, 
formed by dissolving 1 part of indigo in about 
15 parts of concentrated sulphuric acid. See 
Sulphate op Indigo. 

SUL'PHITE. A salt of sulphurous acid. 

SULPHQCARBOLIC ACID. (Sulphocae- 
bolates.) Carbolic acid, when acted upon by 
bases, yields a class of salts termed carbolates. 
These compounds are very unstable; they 
readily absorb water from the air, which sets 
free carbolic acid; they usually have the power- 
ful odour of the latter. When, however, equiva- 
lent weights of carbolic and sulphuric acids are 
mixed, union takes place, a definite 'Rouble acid 
(sulphocarbolic) results, and the salts formed by 
this double acid with the various bases are en- 
tirely different from the simple salts of carbolic 
acid. They are very stable, very soluble, possess 
neither odour nor taste of carbolic acid, and 
are singularly beautiful in crystalline form. 

Sulphocarbolic Acid [HC 6 H 3 S0 4 ] is ob- 
tained by the crystallisation in long colourless 
needles ; unlike carbolic acid, it is soluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether, in any propor- 
tions. 

Sulphocarbolate of Sodium [Na(C G H 5 )S0 4 . Aq] 
is in brilliant, clear, rhombic prisms. The 
salt is very soluble in water. This salt can 
be administered as a medicine in doses of 
20 to 60 grs. ; it is slowly decomposed in the 
textures, carbolic acid being evolved. It thus 
becomes t^very simple means of obtaining th% 
beneficial effects of the administration of tbis 
antiseptic without the difficulties and dangers 
| which attend it in its uncombined irritant 
and caustic form. It has proved of great 
service in the treatment of infectious dis- 
eases. Administered in the severest cases of 
diphtheria, malignant scarlet fever, typhoid, 
erysipelas, &c., the remedy has proved of ex- 
treme value. 

The Sulnhocarbolates of Potassium 
[KC 6 H s S 0 4 ] and Ammonium [NH 4 C 6 H 5 S0 4 ] 
axe also brilliant crystals; they are freely 
soluble, administered witS’ the greatest ease. 
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and have been used with success as remedial 
agents. 

Sulphocarbolate of Calcium [Ca(C 6 H 5 S0 4 ) s 
4- Aq.]. is obtained in very long, fine, densely 
interlacing crystals, which form in bulk, by 
their interlacement, a porous mass. Unlike 
the usual lime-salts, this is exceedingly soluble. 
This fact overcomes the great difficulty of 
treatment when in disease there is a deficiency 
of lime in the body, especially in rickets, in 
which disease the want of lime in the bones 
gives rise to distortions. The sulphocarbolate 
of magnesium crystallises in large, clear, rhom- 
bic prisms, easily soluble in water. 

Sulphocarbolate of Iron [Fe(C 6 H 5 $d 4 ) 2 ] is 
in colourless or pale green rhombic plates." It 
is readily administered, and seems in some 
instances to be preferred to other salts of iron. 
It ^ seems to have been of especial use in the 
skin diseases of children, wherein there is 
much formation of matter. 

Sulphocarbolate of Zinc [Zn(C c H 5 S0 4 ) 2 ] is 
chiefly employed in solution as a lotion. ’ By 
high surgical authorities it is considered to 
answer all the purposes of the antiseptic dress- 
ing of . carbolic acid. It is inodorous, and has 
very slight irritating action. 

Sulphocarbolate of Copper [Cu(C 6 H 5 S0 4 ) 2 ] 
forms fine prismatic crystals of a blue colour. 
It is used as the zinc sulphocarbolate, chiefly as 
a lotion and dressing, in the proportion of 3 to 
10 grains to the ounce of distilled water. 

SULPHOCYAN'OG-EH. A well-defined salt- 
radical, containing sulphur united to the ele- 
ments of dj^anogen. Its compounds are the 
sulphoeyanides, most of which may he formed 
by directly saturating hydrosulphocyanie acid 
with the oxide or hydrate of the base; or, 
from the sulphocyanide of potassium and a 
soluble salt of the base, by double decomposi- 
tion. 

STTLPHOPHE'NIC ACID. A synonym of 
sulpbocarbolic acid. See Sulphooabboeates. 
SULPHOVIiriC ACID. C 2 H 5 HS0 4 . Syn. 

SeEPHETHYEIO ACID; ACIDTJM SEEPHOYINI- 
OTJM, L, This substance is formed by the 
action yf heat on a mixture of alcohol and sul- 
phuric acid ; it is the intermediate product 
which is developed in the preparation of ether. 
The salts are called sulphovinates or sulpho- 
thylates. 

STJI/PHTO, [Eng., L.] Syn. Beimstone; 
Coupee, Fr. An elementary substance. That 
of commerce is chiefly imported from* 1 Sicily 
and Italy, and is a volcanic production. 

. Var . The principal of these are — 
Amoep;hobs seephee, Beowns.; Seephee 
AMOBPHEM, S. PESOEM, S. INPOEM E, S. EE- 
beek, L. Prepared from sublimed sulphur, 
by melting it, increasing the heat to from 
320° to 350° Fahr., and continuing it at that 
temperature for about half an hour, or until 
it becomes brown and viscid, and then pouring 
it into water. In this state it is ductile, like 
wax, may be easily moulded in any form, is 
much heavier than usual, and when it has 


cooled does not again become fluid until heated 
to above 600° Fahr. The same effect is pro- 
duced more rapidly by at once raising the 
temperature of the melted mass to from 430° 
to 480° Fahr. 

Peecipitateh seephee, Hydbate op see- 
phee, Mile op s. ; Selpheeis hydeas, Lao 
SELPHEEIS, SelPHEE PB-2EOIPITATEM (B. P., 
Ph.L.), L. JPrep. From sublimed sulphur, 1 part ; 
dry and recently slaked lime, 2 parts ; water, 
25 parts, or q. s. ; boi^ for 2 or 3 hours, dilute 
with 25 parts more of water, filter, and preci- 
pitate with dilute hydrochloric acid; drain, 
and well wash the precipitate, and dry it by a 
gentle heat. Resembles sublimed sulphur in 
its general properties, hut is much paler, and 
in a finer state of division. “ A grayish-yellow 
powder, free from grittiness, and with no smell 
of sulphuretted hydrogen.” (B. P.) 

Pole seephee, Cane s., Stick- b. ; See- 

PHEB IN BACCEEIS, S. IN EOTELI-S, S. EOTEN- 
eem, L. This is crude sulphur, purified by 
melting and skimming it, and then pouring it 
into moulds. That obtained during the roast- 
ing of copper pyrites, and which forms the 
common roll sulphur of England, frequently 
contains from 3 to 7-§- of yellow arsenic. 

Sebeimee seephee, Feowees op seephee; 
Feoees seepheeis, Seephee (Ph. L.), See- 
phee SEBEIMATEM (B. P., Ph. E. & D.), L, 
Prepared by subliming sulphur in iron vessels. 
For medical purposes, it is ordered to be well 
washed with water, and dried by a gentle 
heat. “A slightly gritty, powder, of a fine 
greenish-yellow colour, without taste and 
without odour till heated.” (B. P.) 

Seephee yivem, Black seephee, Cbebe 
s., Hobse bbimstone; Selphee nigkrum, S. 
cabaelinem^ S. oeiseem, L. This is crude 
native sulphur. It is a gray or mouse-coloured 
powder. The residuum in the subliming pot$ 
from the preparation of flowers of sulphur is 
now commonly substituted for it. It gene- 
rally contains much arsenic, and is conse- 
quently very poisonous. 

Pr. The sublimed sulphur of the shops 
is now, in general, of respectable quality, hut 
the precipitated sulphur frequently contains 
about of its weight of -sulphate of lime 
(plaster of Paris), owing to the substitution of 
sulphuric acid for hydrochloric acid in its 
manufacture? This sophistication is readily 
detected by strongly heating a little of the 
suspected sample in an iron spoon or shovel, 
when the sulphur is burnt or volatilised, and 
leaves behind the sulphate of lime as a white 
ash; this, when mixed with water; and gently 
dried, ^ives the amount of the adulteration. A 
still simpler plan is to dissolve out the sulphur 
in the sample with a little hot oil of turpen- , 
tine or liquor of potassa; the undissolved por- 
tion is foreign matter. 

JProjp. Sulphur melts to a clear thin’ fluid, 
and volatilises at about 232° Fahr., and in 
open vessels rapidly takes fire, burning with a 
bluish flame. It is insoluble in both water * 
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and alcohol ; it is soluble in oil of turpentine 
and the fatty oils, and freely so in bisulphide 
of carbon and hot liquor of potassa. With 
oxygen it unites to form sulphurous anhydride, 
and with the metals to form sulphides. Sp. gr. 
1*982 to 2-015. 

Jfistim. The determination of the quantity 
of sulphur, phosphorus, and chlorine, in a state 
of combination, especially in organic mixtures, 
is often rather troublesome. The proportion 
of sulphur is best determined by oxidising 
a known weight of the substances by strong 
nitric acid, or by fusing it in a silver vessel 
with 10 or 12 times its weight of pure hydrate 
of potassa and about half as much nitre. The 
sulphur is thus converted into sulphuric acid, 
the quantity of which can be determined by 
dissolving the fused mass in water, acidulating 
the solution with nitric acid, adding a salt of 
baryta, and weighing the resulting sulphate. 
Phosphorus is, in like manner, oxidised to 
phosphoric acid, the quantity of which is de- 
termined by precipitation in combination with 
sesquioxide of iron, or otherwise. The chlo- 
rine is correctly determined by placing a 
small weighed portion in a combustion-tube, 
which is afterwards filled with fragments of 
pure quicklime. The lime is then brought to 
a red heat, and the vapour of the liquid driven 
over it, when chloride of calcium is formed, j 
The contents of the tube, when cold, are dis- 
solved in dilute nitric acid, filtered, the chlo- 
rine precipitated by nitrate of silver, and the 
chlorine weighed under the form of chloride of 
silver. See Organic Substances. 

Uses, fyc. Sulphur is extensively used in 
the manufacture of gunpowder, in bleaching, 
&c, &c, When swallowed, it acts as a mild 
laxative and stimulating diaphoretic,* and has 
hence been long taken in various "chronic skin 
diseases, in pulmonary, rheumatic, and gouty 
affections, and as a mild purgative in piles, 
prolapsus ani, &e. Externally, it is extensively 
used in skin diseases, especially the itch, for 
which it appears to be a specific.— Dose. 20 to 
63 grs., in sugar, honey, treacle, or milk. 

Sulphur, Chlo''rides of. Several of these 
compounds exist/ but the following are the 
most important. „ 1. (Bichloride, >S 2 Ck) 
Prepared by passing dry chlorine gas over the 
surface of sulphur melted in a bulbed-tube or 
small retort connected with well-cooled 
receiver* The product is a deep orange-yellow 
and very mobile liquid, which possesses a 
disagreeable odqpr, and boils at 280° Fahr. It 
is soluble . in bisulphide of carbon, and in 
benzol, without decomposing. It dissolves 
sulphur in large quantities, especially when 
heated. A solution of the dichloride d with 
t excess of sulphur in crude benzol is used for 
' vulcanising caoutchouc. 

2* (Chloride, Hypochloride, or Hypo* 
CHLORATE of the shops; Suxpiitjbis chlo- 
RXDUM, 8. JtXPOGKXiQ&mM, 8. HYPOCHLG- 
RXTIS* Jj.) This is prepared by spreading 
''washed sulphur thinly on the bottom of a 

fa * 


wooden box, or other chamber, and passing 
chlorine gas slowly over until it ceases to he 
absorbed. 

Ohs . This last compound is of variable and 
undetermined constitution. It has been re- 
commended for internal use, by Berksengi, in 
old gouty affections, combined with pains in 
the stomach, and in severe nervous fever. — 
Dose. \ to 2 grs., dissolved in ether, and taken 
with old Hungary wine. It is also used ex- 
ternally in psoriasis inveterota , and other skin 
diseases. 

Todide of Sulphur. SJ 2 . Syn. Biniodide 

OP SULPHUR; SULPHURIS IODIDUM (Pll. L.), 

Sulphur iodatum (Ph. B.), L. Urey. Into 
a glass flask put 1 part of sublimed sulphur, 
and over it place 4 parts of iodine ; insert the 
cork loosely, and place the flask in a water 
bath ; as soon as its contents melt, stir them 
with a glass rod, replace the cork, remove the 
bath from the fire, and let the whole cool toge- 
ther. When cold, break the iodide into pieces, 
and place it in a wide-mouthed stoppered 
bottle. In this way a beautiful semi- crystal- 
line, dark gray mass, resembling antimony, 
is obtained. The formulse of the B. P., Ph. L. 
E. & B., Ph. U. S. & P. Cod,, are essentially 
similar. The Ph. B. orders the two substances 
to be powdered and mixed before beating 
them. 

Uses, 8fc . It is stimulant and alterative. 
An ointment made of it has been recom- 
mended by Biett and others in tuberculous 
affections of the skin, in lepra, psoriasis, lupus, 
porrigo, &c. ** 

Iodide of sulphur stains the skin like iodine, 
and is readily decomposed by^contact with or- 
ganic substances. 

SULPKUBA/TIOU. The process by which 
silk, cotton, and woollen goods, straw plait, 
&t\, are subjected to tbe fumes of burning 
sulphur, or sulphurous acid, for the purpose 
of bleaching or decolouring them. On the 
large scale, this is effected in closed apart- 
ments, called * sulphuring rooms/ to which 
sufficient air only is admitted to keep up the 
slow combustion of the sulphur. On the 
small scale, as for straw hats, bonnets,* &c., a 
large wooden chest is frequently employed in 
the same way. 

SUL'PHUEET. Syn. Sulphide; Sulphu- 
retuk, Sulphidum, L. See Sulphide. 

SULPHURETTED HY'DROBEH. See Hy- 
drogen. ' 

SULPHURIC ACID. H 2 $0 4 . Oil op 
vitriol, British o* oe v.. Vitriolic Acipf ; 
Aciduh sulphuricum (B. P., Ph. L. & E.), 
Acidum sulphuricum venale (Ph. B.), 
ACIDUM TiTEiOLicuMf, E. This acid, in a 
concentrated form, was discovered bv Basil 
Valentine towards the end of the 15th cen- 
tury. At first it ^ was obtained by the distilla- 
tion of green vitriol ; but is now made by 
bringing sulphurous anhydride, arising from, 
the combustion of sulphur, into contact with 
the vapour of nitric acid* evolved from a mix- 
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ture of nitrate of soda and oil of vitriol, and 
of steam. The process is conducted in leaden 
chambers, into which steam is admitted con- 
tinuously by several jets, and which have 
about three inches of water resting on the 
floor, to absorb the acid. As soon as the water, 
<or rather liquid acid, has acquired the sp. gr. 
of 1*35 to 1*50, it is drawn off, and concen- 
trated by boiling in shallow leaden pans to the 
density of about 1*72, after which it is fur- 
ther concentrated in green-glass or platinum 
retorts, until the sp. gr. reaches 1*842 to 1*846. 
When cold, the clear acid is put into^ large 
globular bottles of green glass (carboys), sur- 
rounded with straw and basket-work, and is 
sent into the market under the name of c oil 
of vitriol.” 

JPurif. Commercial sulphuric acid frequently 
contains nitrous acid, arsenic, lead, and saline 
matter. The nitrous acid may be removed 
by adding a little sulphate of ammonia, and 
heating the acid to ebullition for a few mi- 
nutes. Both nitric and nitrous acid are thus 
entirely decomposed into water and nitrogen 
gas. The arsenic may be got rid of by add- 
ing a little sulphide of barium to the acid, 
agitating the mixture well, and, after repose, 
decanting and distilling it. Lead, which exists 
as sulphate, may be separated as a white preci- 
pitate by simply diluting the acid with water. 
Saline matter may be removed by simple recti- 
fication. A good way of purifying oil of vitriol 
is to beat it nearly to the boiling-point, and 
pass a current of hydrochloric acid through it ; 
the arsenic is thus carried over as the volatile 
chloride of arserfife, while the nitrous and nitric 
acids are expelled almost completely. To ob- 
tain a perfectly pure acid, it should be distilled 
after the removal of the nitrous acid and ar- 
senic by the methods indicated above. “ The 
distillation is most conveniently conducted, on 
the small scale, in a glass retort, containing a 
few platinum chips, and heated by a sand bath 
or gas-flame, rejecting the first £ fl. oz. that 
comes over.” (Ph. E.) In the Ph. D. the 
first tenth of the distillate is ordered to be re- 
jected* and the process to be stopped when no 
more than about 1 fl. oz. is left in the retort. 
According to Dr. Ure, the capacity of the re,- 
tort should he from 4 to 8 times as great as 
the volume of the acid, and connected with a 
large tubular receiver by a loosely fitting glass 
tube, 4 feet long and'*! to 2 inches in*d&meter. 

The receiver should not be surrounded with 
cold water,” We find that fragments of glass, 
or of rock crystals, may be advantageously sub- 
stituted for platinum foil, to lessen the explo- 
sive violence of the ebullition. , Sulphuric acid 
which has become brown by exposure may be 
decolorised by beating it gently, the carbon of 
the organic substances being thus converted 
into carbonic acid. 

Prop. Commercial sulphuric add (oil of 
vitriol) is a colourless, odourless, and highly 
corrosive liquid, the general properties of 
which are* well known. Its sp. gr. at 60° 


should never be greater than 1*848, or less 
than 1*810. (Miller and Odling give the sp. 
gr, of the pure and concentrated add as 1*842 ; 
Abel and Bloxam, as 1*848 ; Apjohn gives it 
as 1*846, and Hardwick about 1*845.) It is 
immediately coloured by contact with organic 
matter. It attracts water so rapidly from the 
atmosphere, when freely exposed to it, as to 
absorb l-3rd of its weight in 24 hours, and 6 
times its weight in & few months. When 3 
volumes are suddenly mixed with 2 of water, 
the temperature of the mixture rises more 
than 180° Fahr. Its freezing-point appears to 
be about 60° below that of water (Miller and 
Odling give that of the rectified acid as — 30° 
Fahr.; Apjohn and Abel and Bloxam,- — 29°), 
It boils at about 620° Fahr. (620*6°, Odling ; 
620°. Hardwicli and Fownes ; 617°, Apjohn; 
590*6°, Abel and Bloxam). It exhibits all the 
properties of the acids in an exalted degree. Its 
salts are called sulphates. 

Tur. “ Free from colour and odour. Sp. 
gr. 1*843. 100 grs. are saturated by 285 grs. 
of crystallised carbonate of sod?*” (Ph. L.) 

“ What remains after the acid is distilled to 
dryness, does not exceed ^th part of its 
weight. Diluted sulphuric acid is not dis- 
coloured by sulphuretted hydrogen.” (Ph. L. 
1836.) “ Diluted with its own volume of 
water, only a scanty muddiness arises, and no 
orange fumes escape. Sp. gr. 1*840.” (Ph. 
E.) The rectified acid (acidum: sulphuri- 
cum PURTTM—Ph. E. & Ik) is colourless ; dilu- 
tion causes no muddiness ; solution of sulphate 
of iron shows no reddening at the line of con- 
tact* when poured over it. Sp. gr. 1*845.” 
(Ph. E.) Sp.gr. 1*846 — Ph. D. ; 1*843— B.P.; 
1-842— Ure. 

Tests . — See Sulphate. 

Uses, Sfc. Sulphuric acid is much employ^ 
in the arts, and, from its superior affinity, to 
disengage most of the other acids from their 
saline combinations in chemical processes. In 
the diluted state it is used in medicine. When 
swallowed, it acts as a violent corrosive poison. 
The antidotes are chalk, whiting, magnesia, 
carbonate of soda, or carbonate of potash, 
mixed with water, or any bland diluent, and 
taken freely, an emetic being also adminis- 
tered. * 

Ustim. <The strength of sulphuric acid is 
most correctly ascertained by its power of 
saturating bases. In commerce, it is usually 
, determined from its sp. gr. -The quantity of 
sulphuric acid present in a compound may be 
determined by weighing it under the form of 
sulphate, as explained in a former part of this 
volume. See Acibimetry. 

Concluding remarks. According to most of, 
our standard works on chemistry,. British oil 
of vitriol, when purified and brought to its 
maximum strength by distillation, is a definite 
chemical compound, Mvxng the formula H 2 S0 4 , 
and designated normal sulphuric acid by 
Odling. Marignac, however, asserts that the* 
distilled acid always contains an excess of 
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water, and tliat the true monohydrate can only 
he obtained by submitting fuming sulphuric 
acid (‘ Nordhausen s. a/) to congelation. Ac- 
cording to this chemist, the true monohydrate 
readily freezes in cold weather, and remains 
solid up to 51° Fahr. Two other definite 
hydrates of sulphuric acid are generally re- 
cognised . by chemists, viz Bihydrated sul- 
phuric acid ( f glacial s. ad), having a sp. gr. 
of 1*78; freezing at <fibout 40° Fahr. _ (47°, 
Miller) ; and boiling at about 435° (Apjohn ; 
401° to 4X0°, Odling) : Terhydrated sulphuric 
acid, having a sp. gr. of 1*632, and the boiling- 
point 348° Fahr. See also Norbhausen Sul- 
phuric Acid (below). 

Sulphuric Acid, Al'coholised. Syn. Acihum 
SULPHUEICUM ALCOHOLISM TUM, L. ; EAU HE 
babel, Fr. Prep. (P. Cod.) To rectified 
spirit, 3 parts, add, very gradually, sulphuric 
acid, X part. It is generally coloured by letting 
it stand over a little cochineal. Refrigerant, 
and, externally, escharotic. — Pose. \ fl. dr. to 
water, 1 pint; as a cooling drink in fevers, 
&c. © 

Sulphuric Acid, Anhy'drous. S0 3 . Syn. 
Sulphuric anhybrihe, Dry sulphuric 
acid ; Acihum sulphueicum sine aqua, L. 
Prep. 1. By heating Nordhausen acid to about 
100° Fahr. in a glass retort connected with a 
well- cooled receiver. 

2. By distilling anhydrous bisulphate of soda, 
which has previously been raised to a low red 
heat in an earthen retort, to which a receiver is 
fitted without the aid of corks. 

3, (Barreswill.) 2 parts of the strongest 
oil of vitriol are gradually added to 3 parts of 
anhydrous phosphoric acid, contained in a 
retort surrounded by a freezing mixture ; when 

fl the compound has assumed a brown colour, 
f&e retort is removed from the bath, and con- 
nected with a receiver which is set there in 
its place ; a gentle heat is now applied to it, 
when white vapours pass over into the receiver, 
#nd condense there under the form of beautiful 
silky crystals. The product equals in weight 
that of the phosphorus originally employed. 
“ If a few drops of water be added, a dangerous 
explosion ensues.” * 

Prop. White, silky, asbestos-like crystals, 
deliquescing rapidly, and fuming in the air ; 
put into water, it hisses like a reddiot iron ; it 
melts at 77°, and rapidly volatilises at 86 ° Fahr.; 
it does not redden dry litmus paper; sp. gr. 
1*97 at 7S" Fab* * ■ 

Sulphuric Acid, Aromatic, Syn. Elixir op 
vitriol. Acid e. op t, ; Acihum eulphu- 
RICUH AROMAT 1 CUM (B. P., Ph. E. & DX h. 
Prep. 1. (Ph. E. & D.) Oil of vitriol, % fl. 
oz. ; rectified spirit, if pint ; mix, add of pow- 
dered cinnamon, l.| oz,; powdered ginger, 1 
oz. ; digest fo* 6 days (7 days-Ph. DX and 
filter. * Sp, gr. *974— Ph. D. 

2. (Wholesale.) Fron# compound tincture of 
cinnamon, 1 gal.; oil of vitriol, 1 lb.; mix, 
•and in a week filter— Pose. 10 to 30 drops, in 
the same ckses as the dilute acid. 

i, ' - • 


3. (B.P.) Sulphuric acid, 3; rectified spirit, 
40 ; cinnamon, in powder, 2 ; ginger, in pow- 
der, If ; mix the acid gradually with the spirit, 
add the powders, macerate for 7 days, and filter. 
— Pose. 5 to 30 minims. 

Sulphuric Acid, Diluted Syn. Spirit op 

VITRIOL; ACIDUM SULPHUEICUM BILUTUM 

(B. P., Ph. L. E. & D.), L. Prep. 1 . (Ph. 
L.) Take of sulphuric acid, 15 fl. drs., and 
dilute it gradually with distilled water, q. s. to 
make the whole exactly measure a pint. Bp. 
gr. 1*103. “ 1 fl. oz. of this acid is exactly 
saturated by 216 grs. of crystallised carbonate 
of soda.” 

2. (Ph. E.) Sulphuric acid, 1 fl. oz. ; water, 
13 fl. oz. Sp. gr. 1*090, 

3. (Ph. D.) Pure sulphuric acid, 1 fl. oz. ; 
distilled water, 13 oz. Sp. gr. 1*084. 

4. (B.P.) Sulphuric acid, 3; distilled water, 
q. s. to measure 35 f ; mix by adding the acid 
gradually to the water. — Pose, 4 to 20 
minims. 

Prop, Sfc, Antiseptic, tonic, and refrigerant. 
— Pose. 10 to 30 drops, largely diluted with 
water, several times daily; In low typhoid 
fevers, passive hemorrhages, profuse perspi- 
ration, in various skin diseases to relieve the 
itching, in dyspepsia, &c. It is also used ex- 
ternally. 

Sulphuric Acid, Nordhausen. Syn. Fuming- 

SULPHURIC ACIH ; ACIHUM SULPHUEICUM 
puma NS, L. Prep. By distilling calcined 
ferrons sulphate (‘ green vitriol’) in an 
earthen retort. The product is ^Thrown oily 
liquid, which fumes in the air, is intensely 
corrosive, and has a sp. gr. abSut 1*900. When 
heated to about 100° Fahr., the anhydrous 
acid is given off, and ordinary oil of vitriol is 
left. According to Marignae, crystals of nor- 
mal sulphuric acid (H 2 SO 4 ) are formed in this 
acid when it is submitted to a low tempera- 
ture. Nordhausen acid is so called from the 
place of its manufacture in Saxony. It may 
he regarded as a mixture or compound of 
H 2 S0 4 and S0 3 . It is chiefly used for dis- 
solving indigo. 

SULPHURIC ANHYDRIDE, See Inhy- 

HROUS SULPHURIChlCIH. 

SULPHURIC E'THER. See Ether. 

SULPHUROUS ACID. S0 2 . Syn. Sul- 
phurous ANHYHRIHE; ACIHUM SULPHURO- 
sum, B. P. This compound is freely evolved in 
the gaseous form when sulphur is burnt in air 
or oxygen, and when the metals are digested 
in hot sulphuric acid; and, mixed with car- 
bonic acid, when charcoal, chips of wood, cork, 
and sawdust, are treated in the same way. 

Prep. * 1 . By the action of sulphuric acid 
on ehippings of copper or mercury at a gentle 
heat. Pure, , 

2. (Berthier.) By heating, in a glass retort, 
a mixture of black oxide of manganese, 100 
parts, and sulphur, 12 or 14 parts. Pare. The 
gas evolved should he collected over mercury, 
Or received into water. 

3, (Redwood.) Pounded charcq^I, J oz.; 
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oil o£ vitriol, 4 fl. oz. ; mix in a retort, apply 
the heat of a spirit lamp, and conduct the 
evolved gases by means of a bent tube into a 
bottle containing water. The sulphurous acid is 
absorbed, whilst the carbonic acid gas passes off. 

4. (B. P.) Distilled water, saturated with 
sulphurous anhydride. It is colourless and 
emits a pungent odour. Used as a deoxidiser, 
disinfectant, and antiseptic. Diluted with from 
1 to 2 parts of water it is employed as a lotion 
for wounds, cuts, ulcers, bed-sores, scalds, and 
burns ; with from 1 to 5 of water it is used as 
a gargle, also as a lotion in parasitic skin dis- 
eases * from to 1 dr., in a wine-glassful of 
water, 3 times a day, relieves constant sick- 
ness. 

Ur op., Sfc. Water absorbs 30 times its 
volume of this gas. Pure liquid sulphurous 
acid can only be obtained by passing the 
pure dry gas through a glass tube surrounded 
by a powerful freezing mixture. Its sp. gr. is 
1*45; boiling-point, 14° Fahr. ; it causes in- 
tense cold by its evaporation. Sulphurous acid 
forms salts called sulphites. 

Uses. To bleach silks, woollens, straw, &c., 
and to remove vegetable stains and iron-moulds 
from linen. For these purposes it is prepared 
from sawdust or any other refuse carbonaceous 
matter. 

Sulphurous Anhydride. See Sttxphtjequs 
Acid. 

STTMACH. This dye stuff is chiefly used as 
a substitute for galls. With a mordant of 
acetate o£4ron, it gives gray or black ; with 
tin or acetate of alumina, yellow ; and with 
sulphate of zirr*, a yellowish-brown ; alone, it 
gives a greenish-fawn colour. 

SUkTBUL. Syn. Mdse boot, Jatamaesi, 
SlTMBTTIi BOOT ; StrMBTTI. EADIS (B. P.). A 
substance introduced to British medicine by 
Dr. A. B. Granville, in 1850. It occurs in 
circular pieces, varying from 1 to 3 or 4 inches 
in diameter; has a musk-like odour, and a 
sweet balsamic taste. It acts as a powerful 
stimulant, especially of the nervous system. 
In India and Persia it has long been used as a 
medicine, a perfume, and as incense. — Dose. 
15 grs. to 1 dr., either masticated, or made 
into an infusion, electuary, or tincture ; in 
cholera, hysteria, neuralgia, epilepsy, low 
fevers, and various other spasmodic and ner- 
vous disorders. 

SUMMED DRXUKS. See LEMomi^i, Sheb- 

, BET, &C. * 

SU'PER-* See Homenclatttbe. 

SUP'PER. The evening meal; the last 
meal of the day. Supper is generally an un- 
necessary meat and, when either heavy, or 
taken at a period not long before that of 
retiring to rest, proves nearly always injurious, 
. preventing sound and refreshing sleep, and 
occasioning unpleasant dreams, nightmare, 
biliousness, and all the worst symptoms of 
imperfect digestion. The last meal of the day 
should be taken at least three hours before 
bedtime. JEven when it consists of some € trifle/ 


as a sandwich or biscuit, an interval of at least 
an hour should elapse before retiring to rest. 
In this way restlessness and unpleasant dreams 
will become rare. 

SUPPOSITORY; Syn. Suppositoeidm, L, 
A medicine placed in the rectum for the pur- 
pose of affecting the lower intestine, or, by 
absorption, the system generally. Supposito- 
ries are rounded, usually, elongated masses, 
having the active medicine combined with 
some substance whicn will retain the proper 
shape, as soap, spermaceti cerate, or cacao- 
butter. The latter substance is, perhaps, the 
best vehicle for remedies prescribed in this 
form. It is, however, rather too soft to be 
used without admixture. According to Dor- 
vault, the addition of one eighth part by 
weight of wax imparts the proper hardness. 
Tho mode of proportioning the doses of active 
ingredients has been noticed in the article 
Eeema. 

Suppository of Lead (Compound). Syn. Stjp- 
POSITOEIDM P1TTMBI COIIPOSITUM (B. P.). 
Prep, Acetate of lead, in powder, 36 ; opium, 
in powder, 12 ; benzoated lard, 42 ; white wax, 
10 ; oil of theobroma, 80 ; melt the wax and 
oil of theobroma with a gentle heat, then add 
the other ingredients previously rubbed toge- 
ther in a mortar, and, having mixed them 
thoroughly, pour the mixture while it is fluid 
into suitable moulds of the capacity of 15 grs, 
The above makes 12 suppositories. 

Suppository of Mercury. Syn. Stjpposito- 
EITJM hydraeG'YEI (B. 3?.). Prep. Ointment 
of mercury, 60 grs. ; benzoated lard, 20 grs. ; 
white wax, 20 grs. ; oil of theobroma, 80 grs. ; 
melt all but the mercurial ointment together, 
then add the ointment of mercury, stir till well 
mixed, and^immediately pom into moulds of 
the capacity of 15 grs. The above makes ^2 
suppositories. 

Suppository of Morphia. Syn. SttppoSito- 
biuh MOEPHLE (B. P.). Prep. Hydrocblorate 
of morphia^ 6 grs. ; oil of theobroma, 90 grs. ; 
benzoated lard, 64 grs. ; white wax, 20 grs. ; 
melt the wax and oil of theobroma with a 
gentle heat, then add tho hydrochlorate of 
morphia and benzoated lard, previously rubbed 
together in a mortar, and* mix all the ingre- 
dients thoroughly ; ,pour the mixture, while it 
is fluid, info suitable moulds of the capacity 
of 15 grs., or the fluid mixture may be allowed 
to cool, and then be divided into 12 equal parts, 
each of which should, be made into a conical 
form. * 

Suppository for Piles. Syn. SdppoSITOEITO 
HJEMOEEHOIDALE, S. SEDATIVTO, L. j Prep. 
1. Powdered opium,- 2 grs.; finely powdered 
galls, 10 grs. ; spermaceti cerate, 1 dr* 

2. (Ellis.) Powdered opium, 2 grs.; soap, 
10 grs.; mix. 

3. (Richard.) - Extracts of opium gnd stra- 
monium, of' each, l?gr.; cacao-butter, 2 drs. 
Used when the piles are very painful. 

Suppository, Purgative. Syn. Suppositq- 
WCM cathaetiodm, L. Prep. 1, Soap, 1 dr, j 
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elaterium, 1 to 2 grs.; mix. As a strong 
purge. 

2. (Niemann.) Soap, 2 drs. ; common salt, 
1 dr . ; honey, q. s. ; mix. As a mild cathartic. 

Suppository, Resolvent. . Syn. Supposito- 
BITTM eesolvens, L. Prey. (Stafford.) Io- 
dide of potassium, 3 to 4 grs.; extracts of 
henbane and hemlock, of each, 6 grs. In en- 
largement or induration of the prostate gland. 

Suppository, Se&'ative. See above. 

Suppository of Tannic &cid. Syn. Sutposi- 
TORIUM ACIDI tannici (B. P.). Prep. Tannic 
acid, 36 grs, ; benzoated lard, 44 grs.; white 
wax, 10 grs. ; oil of theobroma, 90 grs. ; melt 
the wax and oil with a gentle heat, then add 
the tannic acid and benzoated lard, previously 
rubbed together, and mix thoroughly. Pour 
the mixture, while it is fluid, into suitable 
moulds of the capacity of 15 grs. The above 
makes 12 suppositories. 

Suppository, Ver'mifuge, Syn. Supposito- • 
RIUM ANTHELMINTICUM, S. VERMIEUGUM, L. 
Prep. (Swediaur.) Aloes, 4 drs.; common 
salt, 3 drs. ; flour, 2 drs. ; honey, q. s. to make 
a stiff mass ; ^divide into proper-shaped pieces, 
weighing about 15 grs. each. One to he used 
after each motion. 

SWAI/LOW. Three or four species of 
hirundo (Linn.) pass under this name. It 
was once held in great repute in medicine. 
Even the excrement was included among the 
simples of the Ph. L. 1618. The swallow is an 
insectivorous bird, hut, like the sparrow and 
rook, is much persecuted for its good services. 
It has been calculated that, directly and indi- 
rectly, a single swallow k the humble means of 
lessening the race of one kind of insect alone 
to the extent of 560,970,489,000,000,000 of 
, r its race in one year. * 

"‘SWEET BALLS. Prep. Take of Florentine 
orris root, 3 oz.; cassia, 1 oz.; cloves, rhodium 
wood, and lavender flowers, of each, \ oz. ; 
ambergris and musk, of each, 6 grs. ; oil of 
verbena, 10 or 12 drops ; beat them to a paste, 
feja this into balls with mucilage of gum 
iragac&nth made with rose water, pierce them, 
whilst soft, with a* needle, and, when they are 
quite dry and hard, polish them. Worn in 
the pocket as a perfume. Some persons varnish 
them, but that keeps in the smell. 

SWEET BAY, Syn. Latteei^ Laurus 
xorixis (Linn.), L, The fruit (lauri bacc& ; 
laurus— P h« L.), as well as the leaves (lauri 
poxia), are reputed aromatic, stimulant, and 
narcotic. They were formerly very popular 
in coughs, colic, hysteria, suppressions, &c.; 
and, externally, in sprains, bruises, &c. 

SWEET FLAG. Syn. Acorus calamus, L. 
A plant of the natural order Qroniiacea. The 
rhizone (* roof ’) is an aromatic stimulant, and 
is regarded by some as a valuable medicine in 
agues, and as a useful adjunct to other stimu- 
lants and bitter tonics. It is sometimes em- 
ployed by the rectiflers of gin, The volatile 
-oil obtained from it by distillation is employed 


for scenting snuff, and in the preparation of 
aromatic vinegar. 

SWEETS. Home-made wines ; British 
wines. 

SWEET'BREAD. The thymus gland of the 
calf. When boiled, it is light and digestible ; 
but when highly dressed and seasoned, it is 
improper both "for dyspeptics and invalids, 
(Pereira.) 

SWEBT'MEATS. Under this head are pro- 
perly included confections, candies, and pre- 
serves, in sugar ; hut, as generally employed, 
the worn embraces all the sweet compounds of 
the confectioner. 

Sweetmeats, as well as cakes, blancmange, 
and jellies, are not unfrequently coloured with 
deleterious substances, the consequences of 
which are always pernicious, and, in many 
instances, have proved fatal. Gamboge, a 
drastic cathartic ; chrome yellow, red lead, 
orpiment, emerald green, and various other pig- 
ments containing lead, arsenic, copper, or 
other poisons, have been thus employed. The 
whole of these may be readily detected by the 
tests and characteristics appended to their re- 
spective names. 

The colours and stains which may bo 
safely employed to increase the beauty of 
these articles are noticed under Stains and 
Liqueur. 

SWINE-POX. See Pox. 

SYDENHAM’S LENTTIYE. Prep. Take of 
rhubarb (recently grated or powdered), 3 drs, ; 
tamarinds, 2 oz. ; senna, ^ oz.; coriander seeds 
(bruised), 2 drs. ; boiling water, 1 pint ; mace- 
rate for 3 hours in a covered vessel, and strain. 
An excellent stomachic and laxative. — Pose. 
■I to 1 wine-glassful. 

SYL'VIC ACID. Syn. Silvio acid. The 
portion of common resin or colophony which is 
the least soluble in cold and somewhate dilute 
alcohol. 

SYMBOLS. In chemistry, are representa- 
tions of one atom of each of the elementary- 
bodies, by the capital initial letter with or 
without the addition of a small letter of their 
Latin names. As C, for carbon ; Pe ( ferrum ), 
iron; 0, oxygen, &c. 

SYMPATHETIC INK. See page 643. 

SYN'APTASE. Syn. Emulsin. The name 
given by Bobiquet to the emulsin, a nitroge- 
nised or albuminoid principle existing in 
both the bitter and sweet almond. It possesses 
the remarkable property of converting amyg- 
dalin, in the presence of water, into hydro- 
cyanic acid and the essential oil of bitter 
almonds. 100 grs* of amygdalin yield, under 
the influence of synaptase and water, 47 grs, 
of raw oil, and 5*9 grs, of anhydrous hydro- 
cyanic acid. (Liebig.) 

SYN'CGPE. See Painting. 

S7E/UP. Syn. Sirup, Sirop; Sy^pus, * 
L. A saturated, or nearly saturated, Elution 
of sugar in water, either simple,, flavoured, or 
medicated, , 

In the preparation of syrups care should he 
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taken to employ the best refined sugar, and 
either distilled water or filtered rain water ; by 
winch they will be rendered much less liable 
to spontaneous decomposition, and will be per- 
fectly transparent, without the trouble of cla- 
rification. When inferior sugar is employed, 
clarification is always necessary. This is best 
done by dissolving the sugar in the water, or 
other aqueous menstruum, in the cold, and 
then beating up a little of the cold syrup with 
some white of egg, and an ounce or two of cold 
water, until the mixture froths well ; this must 
be added to the syrup in the boiler, and the 
whole ‘whisked up’ to a good froth;* heat 
should now be applied, and the scum which 
forms removed from time to time with a clean 
‘skimmer/ As soon as the syrup begins to 
slightly simmer it must be removed from the 
fire, and allowed to stand until it has cooled a 
little, when ht should be again skimmed, if 
necessary, and then passed through clean flan- 
nel. When vegetable infusions or solutions 
enter into the composition of syrups, they 
should he rendered perfectly transparent hy 
filtration or clarification, before being added to 
the sugar. 

| The proper quantity of sugar for syrups will, 
f in general, be found to be 2 lbs. (avoir.) to 
\ every imperial pint of water or tbin aqueous 
fluid. These proportions, allowing for the 
water that is lost by evaporation during the 
process, are those best calculated to produce a 
syrup of the proper consistence, and pos- 
sessing good * keeping qualities/ They closely 
correspond~to those recommended by Guibourt 
for the production of a perfect syrup, which, 
he says, consists of 30 parts of sugar to 16 
parts of water. 

In the preparation of syrups it is of great 
importance to employ as little heat as possible, 
as a solution of sugar, even when kept at the 
temperature of boiling water, undergoes slow 
decomposition. The plan which we adopt is 
to pour the water (cold) over the sugar, and to 
allow the two to lie together for a few hours, 
in a covered vessel, occasionally stirring, and 
then to apply a gentle heat (preferably that of 
stoam or a water bath) to finish the solution. 
Borne persons (falsely) deem a syrup ill pre- 
pared unless it has been allowed to Soil well ; 
but if this method be adopted, the ebullition 
should be only of the gentlest kind (‘ simmer- 
ing’), and should be checked after %e lapse of 
1 or 2 minutes. . * 

When it ^ necessary to thicken a syrup 
by boiHng, a few fragments of glass should 
be introduced, in order to lower the boiling- 
point. 

To make highly transparent syrups, the 
sugar should be in a single lump, and, by pre- 
ference, taken from the bottom or broad end of 
the loaf, as, when taken frbm the smaller end, 
or if it he powdered or bruised, the syrup will 
be more or less cloudy. 

Syrups are judged, by the laboratory man, 
to be sufficiently boiled when some taken up in 


a spoon pours out like oil, or, a drop cooled 
on the thumb-nail gives a proper ‘thread* 
when touched. When a thin skin appears on 
blowing upon the syrup, it is judged, by the 
same party, to be completely saturated. These 
rude tests often lead to errors, which might be 
easily prevented by employing the proper pro- 
portions, or determining the sp. gr. 

A fluid ounce of saturated syrup weighs 
577 a- grs.; a gallon weighs 13b lbs. (avoir.); its 
sp.gr. is 1‘319 to 1321, or 35° of Baume’s 
aerometer ; its boiling-point is 221° Fahr., and 
its density at the temperature of 212° is 1'260 
to 1*261, or 30° Baume. The syrups pre- 
pared with the juices of fruits, or ’which 
contain much extractive matter, as those 
of sarsaparilla, poppies, &g., mark about 2° 
or 3° more on Baume’s scale than the other 
syrups. 

In most pharmaceutical works directions 
are given to completely saturate the wmter with 
sugar. Our own experience, which is exten- 
sive, leads us to disapprove of such a practice, 
since we find that, under all ordinary circum- 
stances, a syrup with a very slight excess of 
water keeps better than one fully saturated. 
In the latter case a portion of sugar generally 
crystallises out on standing, and thus, by 
abstracting sugar from the remainder of the 
syrup, so weakens it, that it rapidly ferments 
and spoils. This change proceeds at a rapidity 
proportionate to the temperature. Saturated 
syrup kept in a vessel that is frequently un- 
corked or exposed to the^air soon loses suffi- 
cient water, by evaporation from its surface, to 
cause the formation of minute crystals of sugar, 
which, falling to the ^bottom of the vessel, 
continue to increase in size at the expense of 
the sugar ip, the solution. We have seen a 
single 6-gallon stone bottle, in which syrup 
has been kept for some time, the inside of 
which, when broken, has been found to be en- 
tirely cased with sugar candy* amounting in 
weight to 16 or 18 lbs. On the other hand, 
syrups containing too much water also rapidly 
ferment, and become ascescent ; but of the two, 
this is the less evil, and m^y he more easily 
prevented. The proportions of sugar and water 
given above will" form an excellent syrup, pro- 
vided care be taken that an undue quantity be 
not lost by evaporation. 

The decimal part of the number denoting the 
sp. gr. of a syrup, multiplied by 26, gives the 
number of pounds of sugar it contains per 
gallon, very nearly. (Ure.) * 

In boiling syrups, if they appear likely to 
boil over, a little oil, or rubbing the edges of 
the with soap, will prevent it; 

Syrups may be decoloured by agitation with, 
or filtration through, recently burnt animal 
charcoal. Medicated syrupsshould not, how- 
ever, be treated in this way. 

The preservation of* syrups, as well is of all 
other saccharine solutions, is best promoted by 
keeping them in a moderately cool, but not a 
very cold, place. “ Let syrups be kept in ves-* 
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gels well closed, and in a situation where the 
temperature never rises above 55 Fahr. 
(Pin L.) They are better kept in smaller rather 
than in large bottles, as the longer a bottle 
lasts the more frequently it will be opened, 
and. consequently, the more it will be exposed 
to the air. By bottling syrups whilst boiling 
hot, and immediately corking down and tying 
the bottles over with bladder perfectly air- 
tight, they may he preserved, even at a summer 
heat, for years, without fermenting or losing 
tbeir transparency, 

The 4 candying,’ or crystallisation, of syrup, 
unless it he oversaturated with sugar, may be 
prevented by the addition of a little acetic or 
citric acid (2 or 3 drs. per gab). 

The fermentation of syrups may he effec- 
tually prevented by the addition of a little 
sulphite of potassa or of lime. Chlorate of 
potassa has been proposed for this purpose by 
Dr. Macculloch, on theoretical grounds. M. 
Chereau recommends *the addition of some 
(about 3 to 4$) sugar of milk, with the same 
intention. Dr. Durand asserts that by adding 
about 1 11. dr. of * Hoffmann’s anodyne’ to each 
pint of syrup, the accession of fermentation 
may not only be prevented, but arrested when 
it occurs. Fermenting syrups maybe immedi- 
ately restored by exposing the vessel containing 
them to the temperature of boiling water. The 
addition of a little spirit is ordered in the new 
‘ London Pharmacopoeia.’ 

In making the s^ve additions to syrup, 
care must he ban Tiu u „ incompatible 

substances. Tims, in general, the two methods 
referred to cannot be practised together. 

Syrup is, perhaps, the worst possible form of 
medicine, owing to the difficulty of accurately 
» saturating it with active medicifials, and its 
lability to change. Few persons think that 
44 sweetness renders a nauseous drug more 
palatable.” See also Squire’3 4 Companion to 
the British Pharmacopoeia.’ 

The foil owing formula embrace all the syrups 
(syrupi) which are officinal in these coun- 
tries 

Syrup of Ac'ette of Mor'phia. Syn. Sy- 
RUPUS MOBPHIJE ACETATIS, L. Prep. (Ph. D.) 
Solution of aeetsfte of morphia, I A. oz.; 
simple syrup, 15 ft. oz.; mix. Each ft, oz. 
contains £ gr, of acetate. — Dose. to 2 tea- 
spoonfuls. 

Syrup of Al'mond, Syn. Barley syrup, 
Orgeat ; Syrupus AMYCDAnas, L.; Sirop 
d’orgkdat, Fr. *Prep. 1, Sweet almonds, 1 lb. ; 
bitter almonds, 1 oz. ; blanch, beat them to a 
smooth paste, and make an emulsion with 
barley water, 1 quart ; strain, to each pint add 
of sugar, 2 lbs., and n table-spoonful or two of 
orange-ftower water; put the mixture into small 
bottles, and preserve it in a cool place. Some 
person^ add a little brandy. 

2. (Ph. Bor.) Sweettdraonds, 8 oz, ; bitter 
almonds, 2 oz. ; blanch them, after cold mace- 
•ration, then beat them in a marble mortar, 
with a wooden peside, to a paste, adding, gra- 


dually, of water, 16 ft. oz.; orange-flower 
water, 3 ft. oz. ; after straining through 
flannel, dissolve 3 lbs. of sugar in each pint 
of the emulsion. An agreeable pectoral and 
demulcent. 

Syrup of Buckthorn. Syn. Syrupus rhamni 
(B. P., Ph. L. & E.),' S. RIIAMNI CATHARTICI, 
L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Juice of buckthorn, 
defecated by 3 days’ repose, 2 quarts ; ginger 
and allspice, of each (bruised), 6 drs. ; mace- 
rate the spice in 1 pint of the juice, at a gentle 
heat, for 4 hours, and filter ; boil the remain- 
der of the juice to 1-& pint, mix the liquors, 
dissolve therein of white sugar, 6 lbs., and 
add to (tbe nearly cold) syrup 6 fl. oz* of 
rectified spirit. In the Ph. E. the spirit is 
omitted. 

2. (B. P.) Buckthorn juice, 97; ginger, 
sliced, 1 ; pimento, bruised, 1 ; reflned sugar, 
97 ; rectified spirit, 8 oz. ,* evaporate the juice 
to nearly half (£) ,* add the ginger and pimento, 
digest at a gentle heat for- four hours, and 
strain ; when cold add the spirit, let the mix- 
ture stand for two days, then decant off the 
clear liquor, and in this dissolve the sugar at 
a gentle heat ; sp. gr. 1*32. — Dose. 1 dr. 

3. (Wholesale.)— a. Take of buckthorn juice, 

3 galls.; bruised pimento and ginger (sifted from 
the dust), of each, lb. ; simmer for 15 minutes, 
strain, and add of sugar, 44 lbs. 

b. Take of buckthorn juice, 3 galls. ; boil to 
2 galls., add of bruised pimento and ginger 
gruffs (free from dust), of each f lb. ; boil to 
1 gal., strain, add molasses, 72 lb*, and finish 
the boiling. 

Ohs. Syrup of buckthorn i*»a brisk but un- 
pleasant cathartic. It is now chiefly used in 
veterinary practice. — Dose. £ fi. oz. to 1 fl. oz. 
Should the colour be dull, the addition of 
a few grs. of citric or tartaric acid will 
brighten it. 

Syrup of Capillaire Syn. Syrup op 
MAIDEU-HAIR; SYRUPUS AbIANTHI, SYRUPUS 

cjapillorum Veneris, L. ; Capillaire, Sirop 
be capillaire, Fr. Prep. (P. Cod.) Canadian 
maiden-hair (Adiantum pedaium — Linn.), 4 
oz.; boiling water, 2\ pints; infuse, •strain, 
add of white sugar, 5 lbs., and pour the boil- 
ing clarified syrup over 2 oz. more of maiden- 
hair ; re-infuse for 2 hours, and again strain. 

. Ohs Demulcent. Clarified syrup flavoured 
with orange-flower water or curaqoa is now 
commonly sold for capirlaire. It is usually 

4 put up’ in small bottles of a peculiar shape, 
known in the trade as 4 capillairesf It is now 
chiefly used to sweeten and flavour grog. See 
Capillaire. 

Syrup of Carrageen. Syn. Syrup op Ice- 
land moss. Prep. Boil horehound, 1 oz., 
liverwort, 6 drs., in water, 4pints, for 15 minutes; 
express and strain ; then add carrageen (pre- 
viously softened with cold water), 6 drs, ; again 
boil for 15 minutes, strain through flannel, 
and add sugar, 1 lb„ to each pint. An agree- 
able demulcent in coughs. 

%rup of Citfric Acid. Syn. Syp^pus acibi 
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citric I (Ph. D.), L. Prep. (Ph. D.) Take of 
citric acid (in powder) and distilled water, of 
each, %\ oz. ; dissolve, add the solution, to- 
gether with tincture of lemon peel, 5 fl. drs., to 
simple syrup, 3 pints, and mix with agitation. 
An agreeable refrigerant. Used for sweetening 
barley water, &c., and for flavouring water to 
be used as a beverage in fevers and other in- 
flammatory diseases. 

Syrup of Cochineal. Syn. Syrupus cooci- 
NELLiE, Syrupus cocci (Ph. L.), L. Prep. 
(Ph, L.) Take of cochineal (bruised), 80 grs. ; 
boiling distilled water, 1 pint ; boil for 15 
minutes in a closed vessel, strain, and"' add of 
sugar, 3 lbs,, or twice that of the strained 
liquor ; lastly, when the syrup has cooled, add 
of rectified spirit, 2|- fl. oz., or ’fl. dr. to 
each fl. oz. of syrup. Used as a colouring 
syrup, and often sold for syrup op cloye- 
pinks. 

Syrup of Coltsfoot. Si /». Syrupus tussi- 
eagtnis, L. j Pr&p. (P. Cod.) Plowers of colts- 
foot, 1 lb. ; (or dried flowers, 2 oz. ) ; boiling 
water, 2 lbs. ; macerate for 12 hours ; strain, 
press, filter, and add of white sugar, 4 lbs. A 
popular remedy in coughs, colds, &c. — Dose. 1 
to 2 table-spoonfuls, ad libitum. 

Syrup of Cream. Finely powdered lump sugar 
mixed with an equal weight of fresh cream. It 
will keep for a long time if put into bottles, 
and closely corked and sealed over. It is com- 
monly placed in 2-oz. wide-mouthed phials, and 
taken on long voyages, a fresh phial being 
opened at^wery meal. 

Syrup, Empyreumat'ic. Treacle. 

Syrup of E'tksr. Syn. Syrupus astheris, 
S. m. SULPHURICI, L. ; SlROP ESTHER, 
Fr.^ Prep. (P. Cod.) Sulphuric ether, 1 part ; 
white (simple) syrup, 16 parts; place them in a 
glass vessel having a tap at the bottom, shake 
them frequently for 5 or 6 days, and then draw 
off the clear syrup into small bottles. — Dose . 
to 3 fl. drs. 

Syrup of (Kn'ger. Syn. Syrupus zing-ibe- 
Ris (B. P., Ph. li. E. & D.), D. Prep. 1. 
(Ph. L.) Bruised ginger, %\ oz , ; boiling 
watef, 1 pint; macerate for 4 hours, strain, 
and add of white sugar, 2£ lbs., or q. s. ; and 
rectified spirit, as directed for syrup of cochi- 
neal. The Ph. E. omits the spirit. 

2. (Ph. D.) Tincture of ginger, 1 fl. oz. ; 
simple syrup, 7 fl. oz. ; mix. Stimulant and 
carminative. Chiefly used as an a'fljgvant, in 
mixtures. 

3. (B. P.) Strong tincture of ginger, 1; 
syrup, 25 ; mix. — Dose. 1 to 4 dr ms. 

Syrup of Gum. Syn. Syrupus acacia, L. ; 
SlROP be gomme, Fr. Prep. (P. Cod.) Dis- 
solve pale and picked gum arable in an equal 
weight of water, by a gentle heat, add the 
solution to four times its weight of simple 
syrup, simmer for 2 Or 3 minutes, remove the 
scum, and cool. A pleasant demulcent. The 
addition of 1 or 2 fl. oz. of orange-flower water 
to each pint greatly improves it. 

Syrup, ^J&ve. Compound syrup of squills. 


Syrup of Horeliound. Syn. Syrupus ma- 
rubii, L. ; SlROP be prassio, Fr. Prep . 1. 
(P. Cod.) Dried horeliound, 1 oz. ; horehound 
water, 2 lbs. ; digest in a water hath for 2 hours, 
strain, and add of white sugar, 4 lbs. 

2. White horehound (fresh), 1 lb. ; boiling 
water, 1 gal. ; infuse for 2 hours, press out the 
liquor, filter, and add of sugar, q. s. 

Ohs. A popular remedy in coughs and 
diseases of the lungs. — Dose. A table-spoonful, 
ad libitum. “It is sold for any syrup of herbs 
that is demanded, and which is not in the 
shop.” (Cray.) 

Syrup of Hydrochlo // rate of Mor'pMne. Syn. 
Syrup op muriate op morphine, Syrupus 
morphias muriatis (Ph. D.), L. Prep. (Ph. 
D.) Solution of muriate of morphia, 1 fl. oz. ; 
simple syrup, 17 fl. oz. ; mix.* Each fl. oz. con- 
tains \ gr. of the muriate. — Dose. ^ to 2 tea- 
spoonfuls. 

Syrup of Indian Sarsaparilla. Syn. Sy- 
rupus hemibesmi (B* P., Ph. D.), L. Prep. 
1. (Ph. D.) Indian sarsaparilla (Eemidesmus 
Indians — Brown), bruised, 4 oz. ; boiling water, 
1 pint ; infuse for 4 hours, and to the strained 
and defecated infusion add twice its weight of 
sugar. Tonic, diuretic, &c. — Dose . 2 to 4 fl. 
drs. ; in nephritic complaints, and in some 
others, instead of sarsaparilla, 

2. (B. P.) Hemidesmus, bruised, 1; re- 
fined sugar, 7 ; boiling distilled water, 5 ; in- 
fuse 4 hours, strain, add the sugar, and dis- 
solve. The product should weigh 10|- and 
measure 8. Sp. gr. 1*335. — Dose . 1 to 4 
drs. 

Syrup of I'odi&e o£ Iron. Syn. Syrupus 
perri iodibi (B. P., Ph. L. E. & D.), L. 
Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Mix iodine, 1 oz., andiron 
wine, 3 dr&, with distilled water, 8 fl. oz., and 
heat the solution until it assumes a green^h 
colour ; then strain it, evaporate it to about 4 
fl. oz., and add to it of white sugar, 10 oz. ; 
lastly, when the syrup has cooled, add as much 
water as may be necessary, that it may mea- 
sure exactly 15 fl. oz., and keep it in a well- 
stoppered black glass bottle. The formulas of 
the Ph. E. & D. are nearly similar, a fl. dr. of 
each containing about 5 grs. of the pure dry 
iodide. This syrup is ton?c and resolvent, and 
hsematinic. — Dose. AS or 20 drops to 1 fl, dr. ; 
in anmmia^ debility, scrofula, &c. 

2. (B. P.) Iron wire, 1 ; iodine, 2; refined 
sugar, 28; distilled water, 13. Make a 
syrup with the sugar and 10 of the water, and 
keep it hot. Put into a Strong soda-water 
bottle, covered with a cloth, the iron wire, the 
iodine, and 3 of the water, shake them toge- 
ther until the froth of the mixture becomes 
white, filter whilst still hot into the syrup. 
The product should be made up by water to 
weigh 43 or to measure 31f . Sp. gr. 1385, — 
Dose. 20 to 60 minims* » 

Syrup of Ipecacuanha. Syn. Syrupus 
ipecacuanhas, D. Prep. (Ph. E.) Ipeca- 
cuanha (in coarse powder), 4 oz*; rectified 
spirit, 15 fl. oz,; digest for 24 hours at a 
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gentle lieat, and strain; add of proof spirit, 
14 fi. OZ., and again digest and strain, and 
repeat the process with water, 14 fl. oz. ; distil 
of the spirit from the mixed liquors, evaporate 
to 12 fl, oz., and filter ; next add to the re- 
siduum rectified spirit, 5 fi. oz., and simple 
syrup, 7 pints, and mix well. — Dose. As an 
emetic for infants, \ teaspoonful ; for adults, 
1 to 1£ fl. oz. ; as an expectorant, 1 to 3 tea- 
spoonfuls* 

Syrup of Lem'on. Syn. Sybupus limonis 
(B. P.), Sybupus limonum (Ph. L. & E.), 
SYBUPUS CITE! MEDICO. Drey. 1. (Pin L.) 
Lemon .juice (strained or defecated), 1 pint ; 
white sugar, 2£ lhs. ; dissolve by a gentle heat, 
and set' it aside ; in 24 hours remove the scum, 
decant the clear portion, and add of rectified 
spirit, 2! fi. oz. The Edinburgh College omits 
the spirit. A pleasant refrigerant syrup in 
fevers, &c. — Dose. 1 to 4 fl. drs., in any diluent. 
With water it forms an excellent extempora- 
neous lemonade. r 

2. (B. P.) Fresh lemon peel, 2; lemon 
juice, strained, 20; refined sugar, 36. Heat 
the lemon juhfe to the boiling-point, and having 
put it into a covered vessel with the lemon 
peel, let them stand until they are cold, then 
filter and dissolve the sugar in the filtered 
liquid with a gentle heat. The product should 
weigh 66 and measure 41. — Dose. 1 to 2 
drs. 

Syrup of Marsh-mallow. Syn. Sybupus 
Avnmm (Ph. L. & E,), L. Drey. 1. (Ph. L.) 
Marsh-mallow root, fresh and sliced, 1£ oz. ; 
distilled water (cold), 1 pint ; macerate for 12 
hours, press out the liquor, strain it through 
linen, and add to the strained liquor twice its 
weight of white sugar (about 3 lbs.) ; dissolve 
r by a gentle heat, and, when cold, ?dd of recti- 
fied spirit, 2§ fi. oz., or q. s. Bee Syeup op 
Cochineal. 

2. (Ph. L. 1836.) Take of fresh marsh-mal- 
low root, bruised, 8 oz. ; water, 4 pints; boil 
down to one half, and express the liquor when 
it is cold ; set it aside for 24 hours, that the 
feces may subside, then decant off the clear 
liquid, and, having added to it of sugar, 2| lbs., 
boil the whole to a proper consistence. The 
formula of the Ph. E. is similar. 

Obs. This is a popular ^ demulcent and pec- 
toral, — Dose. 1 to 4 fl, drs. ; in coughs, &c., 
either alone or added to mixtures. 

Syrup of Mul'berries. Syn. Sybupus moei 
(B- Bn !».), h. Drey. 1. (Ph, L.) Juice 
of mulberries, strained, 1 pint; sugar, 2J lbs.; 
dissolve by a gentle heat, and set the solution 
by for 24 hours; then remove the scum, de- 
cant the dear liquid, and add of rectified sj*rit, 
2£ fi. oz. Used as a colouring and flavouring, 
when alkalies and earths are not present. 
Syrup of red poppies (rftwados), slightly acidu- 
lated wijh tartaric or dilute 'sulphuric acid, is 
very generally sold for it* 

2. (B. P.) Mulberry juice, 20 ; refined sugar, 
32; rectified spirit, 2|_; heat the juice to the 
boiling-point, and, whet it lias cooled, filter it; 
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dissolve the sugar in the filtered liquid by a 
gentle heat, and add the spirit. The product 
should weigh 54. Sp. gr. 1‘83. — Dose. 1 to 2 
drs. 

Syrup of Mu"riate of Morphia. See Syeup 
op Hyubochloeate op Moephine. 

Syrup of Orange Plowers. Syn. Sybupus 
aubantii PLOBIS (B. P.). Drey. Orange- 
flower water, 8 ; refined sugar, 48 ; distilled 
water, 16, or a sufficiency; heat the sugar and 
water together, strain, and when nearly co)d 
add the orange-flower water. When finished 
j should weigh 72 and measure 54. Sp. gr. 1*33. 
— Dos*e. 1 to 2 drs. 

Syrup of Orange Peel. Syn. Sybupus au- 
BANTII (B. P., Ph. L. E. & D-), S. OITEI AU- 
E AN Til, S. E COETICIBUS AUBANTIOBUM!, L. 
Drey. 1. (Ph. L.) Pried orange peel, 2£oz. ; 
boiling distilled, water, 1 pint ; macerate for 12 
hours in a covered vessel, press out the liquor, 
simmer it for 10 minutes, and then complete 
the process as directed for S’ybup op cochi- 
neal. In the Ph. E. & D., & Ph. L. 1836, no 
spirit is ordered. 

2. (B. P.) Tincture of orange peel, 1; 
syrup, 7 ; mix. — Dose. 1 to 2 drs. 

3. (Wholesale.)— a. Prom fresh orange peel, 
IS oz. (or dried), § lb. ; sugar, 18 lbs. ; water, 
q. s. 

b. From tincture of orange peel, 1 fl. oz. ; 
simple syrup, 19 fl. oz. ; mix. An agreeable 
flavouring and stomachic. — Dose. . J to 4 fi. 
drs. 

Syrup of Pop'pies. Syn. Syeu^op white 
poppies ; Sybupus papayeeis (B. P., Ph. L. 
& E.), S. p. somnipeei, L. Jfcey. 1. (B. P.) 
Poppy capsules, coarsely powdered, free from 
seeds, 36; rectified spirit, 16; refined sugar, 
64 ; boiling distilled water, a sufficiency ; 
macerate the poppy capsules in 80 of the water. 
Infuse for 24 hours, then pack in a percolator, 
and, adding more of the water, allow the 
liquor slowly to pas3 until 320 have been col- 
lected or the poppies are exhausted ; evaporate 
the liquor by a water bath until it is reduced 
to 60 ; when quite cold add the spirit; let the 
mixture stand for 12 hours and filter. Distil 
off the spirit, evaporate the remaining liquor 
to 40, and then add the sugar. The product 
should weigh 104 and measure 78f . Sp. ( gr. 
1*32. — Dose . 1 dr.; 10 to 20 minims for chil- 
dren, increasing cautiously. 

2. (Pjjj,. <L.) Poppy-heads, dried, bruised, 
and without the seed, 3 lbs. ; boiling water, 5 
galls.; boil down to 2 galls., press out the 
liquor, evaporatethe expressed liquid to 2 quarts, 
strain it whilst hot, and set it aside for 12 
hours ; next decant the clear portion from the 
feces, boil this down to 1 quart, and dissolve in 
it sugar, 5 lbs. ; lastly, when cold, add of rectified 
spirit; 5 fl. oz. ‘‘Each fl. oz. Is equivalent to 
1 gr, of dry extract." In the Ph. E. & Ph. B. 
1826 no spirit is ordered. 

3. (Wholesale.) Extract of poppies, l£lb.; 
boihng water, 2& galls.; dissolve, clarify, or 
filter, so that it may be perfectly t^nsparent 
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when cold, then add of white sugar, 44 lbs., and 
dissolve. 

Ohs. Syrup of poppies is anodyne and so- 
porific. — Pose. For an infant, £ to \ teaspoon- 
ful ; for an adult, 2 to 4 fl. drs. According' to 
M. Chereau, its tendency to fermentation is 
prevented by the addition of 32 parts of sugar 
of milk to every 1000 parts of the syrup. 

Syrup of Red Pop'pies. Syn. Sybypys 

EHCEADOS, (Pll. L. & E.),, S. PAPAVEBIS 

bhceados, L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Petals of 
the red poppy, 1 lb. ; boiling water, 1 pint ; 
mix in a water bath, remove the vessel, mace- 
rate for 12 hours, press out the liquor, and, 
after defecation or filtering, complete the pro- 
cess as directed for sybyp of cochineal. 

2. (Wholesale.) From dried red-poppy 
petals, 3 lbs, ; boiling water, q. s. ; white sugar, 
44 lbs. ; as the last. 

Ohs. Syrup of red poppies is chiefly em- 
ployed for its fine red colour. A little acid 
brightens it. Tl^e colour is injured by con- 
tact with iron, copper, and all the common 
metals. 

Syrup of Rhubarb. Syn. Sybypys bhei 
(B. P.). Prep. 1. (B. P.). Rhubarb, in coarse 
powder, 2 ; coriander fruit, in powder, 2 ; re- 
fined sugar, 24; rectified spirit, 8; distilled 
water, 24 ; mix the rhubarb and coriander, 
pack them in a percolator, pass the spirit and 
water, previously mixed, slowly through them, 
evaporate the liquid that has passed until it is 
reduced to 13, and in this, after it has been 
filtered, dissolve the sugar with a gentle heat. 
— Pose. 1 “So 4 drs. 

2. (P. Cod.) Bruised rhubarb, 3 oz. ; cold 
water, 16 fl. oz. macerate for 12 hours, filter, 
and add of white sugar, 32 oz. 

3. (Ph. U. S.) Take of rectified spirit, 8 fl. 
oz. ; water, 24 fl. oz. ; rhubarb (coarsely pow- 
dered), 2 oz. ; (mixed with) sand, an equal 
bulk, or q. s. ; make a tincture by percolation, 
evaporate this, over a water bath, to 13 fl. oz., 
and dissolve it in 2 lbs. of white sugar. An 
excellent formula. 

4. (Wholesale.) Rhubarb (bruised). If lb. ; 
Cold water, q. s. ; sugar, 20 lbs.; as No. 1. 
Stomachic and purgative. — Pose . For an in- 
fant, 1 to 1 teaspoonful ; for an adult, £ to £ fi. 
oz., or more. 

Syrup of Rhubarb (Spiced). Syn. Sybyp us 
BHEI AB03HATICTJS, L. Prep. (Ph. XL S.) 
Bhubarb, 2| oz. ; cloves and cinnamon, of each, 
£ oz*; nutmeg, £ oz.; (all bruised^) proof 
spirit, 32 fl. oz, ; macerate for 14 days (or 
percolate), strain, gently evaporate to 16 fi. 
oz., filter whilst hot, and mix the liquid 
with simple syrup (gently wanned), 4f pints. 
A cordial laxative* — Pose. £ to 1 teaspoon- 
ful ; in infantile constipation, diarrhoea, &c. 

Syrup Of Bosses* Syn. Sybypys bos.® 
(Ph. L,), Sybypys bos® centifoll® (Ph. B.), 
L* Prep. 1. (Ph. LA Dried petals of damask 
roses (Posa centifolia), 7 oz, ; boiling water, 3 
pints ; macerate for 12 hours, filter, evaporate 
in a water bath to 1 quart, and- add of white 
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sugar, 6 lbs. ; and, when cold, rectified spirit, 
5£ fl. oz. 

2. (Wholesale.) From rose leaves, 1 lb. ; 
sugar, 19 lbs. ; water, q. s. ; as the last. 
Gently laxative. — Pose. £ to 1 fi. oz. It is 
usual to add a few drops of dilute sulphuric 
acid, to brighten the colour. Alkalies turn it 
green. 

Syrup of Bed Boses. Syn. Sybypys bos® 
(B. P.), Sybypys bos® gallic® (Ph. E. & 
D.),L. Prep. 1. (Vh, E.) Dried petals of 
the red rose, 2 oz. ; boiling water, 1 pint ; 
pure sugar, 20 oz. ; as the last. 

2. (Ph. D.) Dried petals of the gallic rose, 

2 oz. ; boiling water, 1 pint ; boil in a glass or 
porcelain vessel until the colour is extracted, 
strain with expression, and, after defecation, 
add to the clear decanted liquor twice its 
weight of white sugar. Aslringent and sto- 
machic ; chiefly used as an ad j unct in mixtures, 
&c. 

3. (B. P.) Dried ^’ose petals, 1 ; refined 
sugar, 15 ; boiling distilled water, 10 ; infuse 
the petals in the water 2 hours, squeeze 
through calico, heat the liquor tu 4116 boiling- 
point, and filter; add the sugar and dissolve 
with heat. The product should weigh 23 and 
measure 17£. Sp. gr. P335. — Pose. 1 to 2 
drs. 

Syrup of Bue. Syn. Sybypys but®, L. 
Prep. Take of oil of rue, 12 to 15 drops ; rec- 
tified spirit, l fl. oz. ; dissolve, and add it to 
simple syrup, I pint. — Pose. £ to 1 teaspoon- 
ful; in the flatulent colic of children. An 
infusion of £ oz. of the herb is sometimes 
substituted for the solution of the essential 
oil. " 

Syrup of Saffron. Syn. Sybypys ceoci 
(Ph. L.E.&D.), L. Prep. 1. (Ph.L.) Hay 
saffron, 5 drs. (10 drs. — Ph. E. ; £ oz.— -Pin 
D.); boiling water, 1 pint; macerate in a co- 
vered vessel for 12 hours, then strain the liquor, 
and add of white sugar, 3 lbs., or q. s., and 
rectified spirit, 2\ fl. oz., or q. s., in the man- 
ner directed under syeyp of cochineal. The 
Ph. E. and D. omit the spirit. 

2. (Wholesale.) Hay saffron, 6 oz. ; boiling 
water, 6 quarts ; white sugar, 24 lbs. ; as the 
last. Used for its colour a^d flavour; the first 
is very beautiful* 

Syrup of Sarsaparilla. Syn. Sybypys sab- , 
z® (Ph. L,*& E.), Sybypys saesapaeill®, L* 
Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Take of sarsaparilla (sliced), 
3£ lbs.; boil it in water, 2 galls., down to one 
half ; pour off the liquor, and strain it whilst 
hot ; again boil the sarsaparilla in another 
gal. of water down to one half, and .strain; 
evaporate the mixed liquors to 1 quart, and in 
these dissolve of white sugar, 8 oz, ; lastly, 
when the syrup has cooled, add to it of recti- 
fied spirit, 2 fl, oz, 

2. (Ph, E., & Ph, L. 1836^) Sarsaparilla, 
sliced, 15 oz, ; boiling water, 1 gal. ; rfiacerate 
for 24 hours, boil to 2 quarts, strain, add of 
! sugar, 15 oz., and boil to a syrup, 

[ . 3. (Wholesale.) Take of extract of sarsa? 
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papilla, 3 lbs.; boiling water, 3 quarts; dissolve, 
strain, and add of white sugar, 12 lbs. Alter- 
ative and tonic. — Dose . 2 to 4 drs. See SARSA- 
PARILLA. 

Syrup of Sarsaparilla (Compound). Syn. 

SyrUPUS SARZA2 COHPOSITUS, L. ; SYEOP PE 

CPS inter, Fr. Drey. (Ph. XT. S.) Sarsapa- 
rilla, bruised, 2 lbs. ; guaiacmn wood, rasped, 
3 oz. ; damask roses, senna, and liquorice root, 
bruised, of each, 2 oz. ; diluted alcohol (proof 
spirit), 10 wine pints (l^gal. imperial) ; mace- 
rate for 14 days, express, filter through paper, 
and evaporate iu a water hath to 4 wine pints 
(3i pints, imperial) ; then add of white sugar, 
8 lbs., and, when, cold, further add of oils of 
sassafras and aniseed, of each, 5 drops, and 
oil of partridge berry ( Gaultheria yrocumbens), 
3 drops, previously triturated with a little of 
the syrup. 

Obs. This is an excellent preparation ; hut 
the rose leaves might he well omitted. — Dose. 
I fi. oz., 3 or 4 times ^ day, as an alterative, 
tonic, and restorative. The syrup of the P. 
Cod. is made with water instead of spirit, and 
is inferior as#, remedy to the preceding. 

Syrup of Sen'na. Syn. Syrupus senm 
(B. P., Ph* L. & E.), L. Drey. 1. (Ph. L.) 
Take of senna, oz.; fennel seed (bruised), 
10 drs, ; boiling water, 1 pint ; macerate for 6 
hours, with a gentle heat ; then strongly press 
out the liquid through linen, and dissolve in it 
of manna, 3 oz. ; next add this solution to 
treacle, 3 lbs,, previously evaporated over a 
water bath until a li^le of it, on being cooled, 
almost concretes, and stir them well together. 

2. (Ph. E.) Senna, 4 oz. ; boiling water, 
24 fi, oz. ; infuse, strain? add of treacle, 48 oz., 
and evaporate to a proper consistence. Ape- 
rient,— Dose. 1 to 4 drs. 

Jh (B* TA) Senna, broken small, 8 oz. ; oil 
of coriander, 4| minims ; refined sugar, 12 oz.; 
distilled water, 50 oz., or a sufficiency ; recti- 
fied spirit, lcz. ; digest the senna in j of the 
water twenty-four hours at a temperature of 
, press, and strain ; digest the marc in the 
remainder of the water six hours, press, and 
strain ; evaporate # the mixed liquors to 5 oz. ; 
when cold add the rectified spirit containing 
the oil of coriander*; filter, and wash the filter 
u if h water to make up 8 oz. ; add the sugar, 
and dissolve with gentle* heat. The product 
should weigh 21 oz. and measure 3*6 oz. So, 
gr, 1*310.— Dose. 1 to 2 drms. 

Syrup, Simple. Syn. Syrupus (B. P. Ph , 
L.) # Syrttefs implex (Ph. 33. & DA L. 

1. (111. L.) White sugar, 3 lbs,; distilled 
water, X pint; dissolve by a gentle heat. 

& Pare sugar, 

10 lbs.; boilmg water, 3 pints. f 

“ <3?K ?0 Befijied sugar (in powden— 
distilled water, 1 quart. 


crushed), 5 lbs, , 


4. (B. P.) Refined sugar, 6* ; distilled water, 
“57™ tho sugar i| the water with the 
aid of heat, and when cool add water to make 
the product weigh 9 and measure very nearly 
7. Sp.gr., T'33. J J 


5. (Wholesale.) Finest double refined sugar, 
44 lbs.; distilled water, 2f galls.; make a 
syrup. 

Obs. This preparation should be as while 
and transparent as water. Used as capillaire, 
&c., and to give cohesiveness and consistence 
to pulverulent substances in the preparation of 
electuaries, pills, &c. 

Syrup of Squills. Syn. Syrupus SCILLIe 
(B. P., Ph. E. & D.), h. Drey. 1. (Ph. E.) 
Vinegar of squills, 3 pints ; white sugar (in 
powder), 7 lbs. ; dissolve by a gentle heat. • 

2. (Ph. D.) Vinegar of squills, 8 fl. oz. ; 
refine^ sugar (in powder), 1 lb. ; dissolve. 

3. (B, P.) Vinegar of squills, 20; refined 
sugar, 40 ; dissolve with the aid of heat, — 
Dose. | to X dr. 

4. (Wholesale.) Take of vinegar of squills 
(perfectly transparent), 14 lbs. ; double refined 
sugar, 28 lbs. ; dissolve in a stoneware vessel, 
in the cold, or at most by a very gentle heat. 

Obs. This syrup, like the Jast, should be as 
clear as water, and nearly colourless. — Dose. 

1 to 2 fl. drs., as an expectorant ; in chronic 
coughs and asthma. In large doses it proves 
emetic. 

Syrup of Squills (Compound). Syn. Hive 
SYRUP ; SYRUPUS SOILED COMPOSITUS, Jj. 
Drey. (Ph. U. S.) Squills and senega, of 
each, bruised, 5 oz,; water, |* gal.; boil to 
a. quart; add of sugar, 4| lbs.; evaporate to 3 
pints, or a proper consistence, and dissolve in 
it, whilst hot, of potassio-tartrate of antimony 
(in powder), 1 dr. 

Obs. This syrup is a popular expectorant in 
the U. S., where it is known as hive syrup. — 
Dose. As an expectorant, 2<Tto 30 drops, for 
adults ; for children, 5 to 10 drops ; in croup, 
10 drops to \ fl. dr., repeated until it vomits. 

Syrup of Tolu'. Syn. Balsamic syrup ; 
Syrupus Tolutanus (B. P., Ph. h. E. & DA 
L. Drey. 1. (Ph. L.) Balsam of Tolu, 10 
firs. (1 oz.— Ph. D.) ; boiling distilled water, 

1 pint ; boil in a covered vessel for £ an hour, 
frequently stirring, then cool, strain, and dis- 
solve in the liquor sugar, 2£ lbs. 

. 2* (Bfi- E.) Simple syrup (warm), 2 lbs. ; 
tincture of Tolu, 1 oz. ; mix by degrees, and, 
agitate them briskly together in a closed 
vessel. 

3. (B. P.) Balsam of Tolu, 1J; sugar, 32; 
water, 20; boil the balsam half an hour, add- 
ing water when required,^ when cold make up 
to 16, fitter, add the sugar, and dissolve. The 
product weighs 48 and measures 36. Sn. sr., 
1*33. — Dose. 1 to 2 drs, 

4. (Wholesale.) To warm water, 23 lhs., add 
tincture of Tolu, gradually, until it will bear 
no more without becoming opaque ; then cork 
down the bottle, and occasionally agitate until 
cold; when quite cold, filter it through paper, 
and add of the finest double-refined sugar, 44 
lbs. ; lastly, promote the solution, in a closed 
vessel, by a gentle heat, in a water hath. 

Ohs. This syrup should be clear and colour- 
less as water ; but, as met with in the shops, 
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it is usually milky. It is strange that the 
London College should have omitted from their 
formula the usual addition of reset! tied spirit, 
although this syrup, perhaps more than any 
other, would be benefited by it. 

Syrup of Tolu is pectoral and balsamic. 

Syrup, Velno’s Vegetable. According to Dr. 
Paris and Sir B. Brodie, this celebrated nos- 
trum is prepared as follows: — Young and 
fresh burdock root, sliced, 2 oz.; dandelion 
root, 1 oz. ; fresh spearmint, senna, coriander 
seed, and bruised liquorice root, of each, 1$ dr.; 
water, pint ; boil down gently to a pint, 
strain, add of lump sugar, 1 lb., boil, to a 
syrup, and, lastly, add a small quantity of 
corrosive sublimate, previously dissolved in a 
little spirit. Used as an alterative and puri- 
fier of the blood. 

Syrup of Vin'egar. Syn. Syrttpus aceti, 
L. Prep. (Ph. E.) Take of vinegar (French, 
in preference), 11 fl. oz. ; white sugar, 14 oz. ; 
and make a syrim. — Dose. 1 dr. to 1 fi. oz. ; 
as an expectorant, in coughs and colds, or dif- 
fused through any mild diluent, as a drink in 
fevers. A more agreeable preparation is that 
of the P. Cod., made by dissolving 30 parts of 
sugar m 16 part3 of raspberry vinegar. 

Syrup of Vi'olets. Syn, Syrupus VIOLA- 
RUM, SYRUPUS VIOLiE (Ph. L. & E.), L. J?rep. 
1. (Ph. L.) Macerate violet flowers, 9 oz., in 
boiling water, 1 pint, for twelve hours, then 
press, strain, and set aside the liquid, that the 
faeces may subside; afterwards complete the 
process with sugar, 3 lhs., and rectified spirit, 
2| fl. oz., (oPas much of each as may be neces- 
sary,) in the way which has been ordered con- 
cerning syrup of ‘cochineal. 

2. (Ph. E.) Fresh violets, 1 lb.; boiling 
water, 2} pints ; infuse for 24 hours in a co- 
vered vessel of glass or earthenware, strain off 
the liquor (with gentle pressure), filter, aud 
dissolve in the liquid white sugar, lbs. 

3. (Wholesale.) From double-refined white 
sugar, 66 lbs. ; 41 anthokyan,’ 1 11 lbs. ; water, 
22 lbs., or q. s. ; dissolve in earthenware. 

Uses, Syrup of violets is gently laxative. — 
Dose, ,For an infant, a teaspoonful, 

Ohs. Genuine syrup of violet has a lively 
violet-blue colour, is reddened by acids, turned 
green by alkalies, and both smells and tastes 
of the flowers. It is frequently used as a test. 
A spurious sort is met with in the shops, which 
is coloured with litmus, and slightly scented 
with orris root. The purest sugar, perfectly 
free from either acid or alkaline contamina- 
tion, should alone he used in the manufacture 1 
of this syrup. The Ph. E. orders the infusion 
to he strained without pressure ; and the P. 
Cod,, and some other Ph., direct the flowers to 
be first washed in cold water. 

Syrup of Worm'wood. Syn. Syrupus ab- 
SINTHII, L.; SlROP if ABSINTHE, Fr. Prep. 

i The expressed juice of violets, defecated, gently heated 
in. earthenware to 192° Bahr., then skimmed, cooled, and 
filtered ; a little spirit is next added, and the next day the 
compound is again filtered. 


(P. Cod.) Tops of wormwood (dried), 1 pari ; 
boiling water, 8 parts; infuse for 12 hours, 
strain, with expression, and dissolve in the 
liquor twice its weight of sugar. Bitter, 
tonic, and stomachic. — Dose. 1 to 3 fl. drs. 

TABLETTES. [Fr.] See Lozenges* and 
Savonettes. 

TAFFETAS. Plasters on sills: are occa- 
sionally so called. For taeeetas Anglicum, 
see Court Plaster ; for tappet as yesicans, 
see Vesicants. *» 

TALC. Syn. Foliated talo ; TTbruc. A 
transparent, foliated, siliceous magnesian 
mineral, flexible, but . not elastic, found in 
Scotland, the Tyrol, and elsewhere. It is used 
as a cosmetic, to impart a silky whiteness to 
the skin; also in the composition of rouge 
vegetal^ and to give a flesh-like polish to ala- 
baster figures. A second and|harder species of 
this mineral (French chalk, soapstone, 
steatite ; creta Gallica) is employed as a 
crayon by carpenters, glaziers, and tailors, and 
forms the hoot-powder of the boot-makers. 
Writing executed with it on glass, even after 
being apparently removed by friction, becomes 
again visible when breathed upon. 

TAI/LQW and other fats are commonly puri- 
fied by melting them along with water, pass- 
ing the mixed fluids through a sieve, and 
letting the whole cool slowly, when a cake of 
cleansed fat is obtained. — Another plan is to 
keep the tallow melted for some time, along 
with about 2£ of oil of vitriol, largely diluted 
with water, employing coq^tant agitation, and 
allowing the whole to cool slowly ; then to re- 
melt the cake with a large quantity of hot 
water, and to wash it \Vell. — Another method 
is to blow steam for some time through the 
melted fat. By either this or the preceding 
process a whine hard tallow may ho obtained. — - ** 
Some persons add a little nitre to the melted 
fat, and, afterwards, a little dilute nitric or sul- 
phuric acid, or a solution of bisulphate of 
potash. Others boil the fat along with water 
and a little dilute nitric or chromic acid, or a 
mixture of bichromate of potash and sulphuric 
acid ; and afterwards wash it thoroughly with 
water. These methods answer well for the 
tallow or mixed fats of whiqji ordinary candles 
are 'voade. 

T&low converted into stearic acid by saponi- 
ficatic^ is readily hardened and bleached, if 
moderately pure. A mixture composed of 1 part 
of oxalic acid and 2000 parts of water is suffi- 
cient to bleach 1000 parts of stearic acid. The 
mode of operating is as follows : — Throw the 
stearic acid, cut into small pieces, into a vessel 
of cold water, and turn on steam ; as soon as it 
has ruelted and assumed a turbid appearance, 
add the solution of oxalic acid, and boil the 
mixture. After boiling for % hour, long threads 
appear in the liquid ; the liquid itself, which 
previously was of* a grayish colour, becomes 
black, and the threads unite together. The 
boiling must now be discontinued, and the 
contents of the vessel, haying been allowed to ? 
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■settle for three or £otu* hours, must be drawn 
off into the coolers. 

As commercial stearic acid frequently con- 
tains undecomposed tallow, as well as various 
foreign matters, this process is occasionally 
unsuccessful. To obviate tlie inconveniences 
connected with tbe use of this impure material, 
the candle may be run at two operations, as 
follows : — “ The stearic acid, treated as above, 
is exposed for a month to the sun, by which 
means the foreign matters are oxidised, and 
the bleached stearic acid acquires a dirty yel- 
low colour ,* the oxidised blocks are then melted 
in water eontainiug a little sulphuric acid, at 
about 150° Fahr. ; an addition of about 10 per 
cent, of good white wax (or spermaceti) is next 
made, and the whole boiled for half an hour; 
the white of an f egg, previously beaten up in a 
quart of water, v then added to each 1 cwt. of 
stearic acid, the temperature of the mass 
having been reduced to 100°, or at most 120° 
Fahr., after which the mixture is again well 
stirred and boiled, when the liquid soon becomes 
clear, which is seen by the dark colour it 
assumes, c 

<( This mixture of stearic acid and wax or 
spermaceti is very suitable for forming the ex- 
terior coating of the candle ; it is transparent, 
and of perfect whiteness, and, as it is devoid of 
oxalic acid, it does not injure the moulds; 
whilst at the same time, as it is less fusible 
than pure stearic acid, candles made with it 
do not run. This first coating may be run hot 
without crystallising; the interior of the 
candle, being protected from without against 
too sudden a cooling, may also be run some- 
what hot; by this means the candle acquires 
a whiteness and a transparency which cannot 
be realised by other processes,” r (*Le Moni- 
teur Industrie!, 3 ) 

f The sulphuric acid saponification of inferior 
tallow and other solid or semi-solid fatty bodies 
is now carried out on a very large scale for 
producing the cheaper varieties of ‘ stearme 
candles/ For this purpose, the tallow or fat 
is mixed with 5 or 6$ of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, aud expose^ to a steam heat of 350° to 
860° Fahr. After cooling, the black mass thus 
obtained crystallises to a tolerably solid fat, 
which is well washed once or twice with water, 
or high-pressure steam, hud is then submitted 
to distillation by the aid of steaha heated to 
about 560° Fahr. The product of the distilla- 
tion is beautifully white, and may be at once 
used for making candles. It is better, how- 
ever, to first submit it to the processes of cold 
and hot pressing, whereby a much more solid 
fat is obtained. 

According to M. Pohl, palm oil or palm 
tallow is most easily purified by simple ex- 
posure to a high temperature, provided it has 
been first well defecated. When quickly heated 
to about 465° Fahr., $nd kept at that tem- 
perature for from 5 to 16 minutes, it is com- 
s pletely decoloured. The product has a slight 
* empyreumaiic odour, but this disappears by 


age, exposure, or saponification, and the natural 
violet odour of the oil returns. Cast-iron 
pans should be employed in tbe process, and 
should be only 2-3rds filled, and well covered 
during the operation. 

By the distillation of sulphurated palm oil in 
closed vessels, at a heat ranging from 670° to 
600° Fahr., from 68$ to 75$ of a mixture of 
palmitic and palm-oleic acid passes over, of 
which 25$ to 30$ is colourless, hard, and 
crystalline, and the rest darker and softer. 
(Pohl.) % The residuum in the still is a fine 
hard pitch. See Candles, Fat, Glycerin, 
Oils '(Fixed), Stearic Acid, &c. 

TAHAB/A. A mixed spice used in Italian 
cookery, consisting of cinnamon, cloves, and 
corianders, of each, 2 parts; aniseed and fennel 
seed, of each 1 part. 

TAM'ARDTD. Syn. Tancarindus (B. P., 
Ph. L. E. & D.), L. The pulp or preserved 
fruit or pod of the Tamarindus Indica , or 
tamarind tree. <? 

Tamarind pulp is refrigerant and gently 
laxative. Mixed with water, it forms a grate- 
ful acidulous drink in fevers. — Dose, % oz. and " 
upwards. 

TAN'HATE. A salt of tarmic acid. 

TAMER’S BARK. The best of this is 
oak. hark; but the hark of the. chestnut, 
willow, and larch, and other trees which abound 
in tannin, are also used for preparing leather. 

TAMXC ACID. C^EUOtf. Byn. Tan, 
Tannin, Gallo-tannic ACiDf; Tanninttm, 
ACIDtTM TANNICUM (B. P., Ph. L. D. & U. S.), 
L. A peculiar vegetable principle remarkable 
for its astringency and its po^yer of converting 
the skins of animals into leather. 

Prey. l.(Pelouze.) From galls, in moderately 
fine powder, by percolation, in a clpsed vessel, 
with sulphuric ether that has been previously 
agitated with water. After some time the 
percolated liquid will he found divided into 
j two distinct portions, the lower and heavier 
one being a watery solution of tannic acid, and 
the upper one an ethereal solution of gallic 
acid and colouring matter. Fresh ether must 
be passed through the powder as long*as the 
lower stratum of liquid continues to augment. 
The two fluids are now carefully separated, 
and after the heavier one has been well washed 
with ether, it is gently evaporated to dryness, 
preferably under the receiver of an air-pump, 
or over splphuric acid. ,The ether may be re- 
covered unaltered from the ethereal solution, 
by cautious distillation in a retort connected 
with a Liebig’s condenser supplied with ice- 
cold water. JProd, About 40$. 

2. (Ph. D.) From galls, in tolerably fine 
powder, 8 oz. } and a mixture of sulphuric 
ether, 3 pints, with water, 6 fi. oz. ; by per- 
colation, in successive portions, like 'the last; 
the aqueous solution of tannic acid being 
evaporated, and finally dried at a heat not ex- 
ceeding 212° Fahr. 

JProy. f <f*c. Pure tannic acid is perfectly 
white, but as ordinarily met with it has a 
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slight yellowish colour, owing to the action of 
the air; it is uncrystallisahle ; possesses a 
powerful and purely astringent taste, without 
bitterness ; is freely soluble in water, less so 
in alcohol, and only very slightly in ether; it 
reddens vegetable blues; when boiled with 
acids, it assimilates water and splits into gal- 
lic acid and grape sugar; when heated in 
the dry state, it suffers decomposition, meta- 
gallic and pyrogallic acids being formed; 
it unites with the bases, forming salts called 
tanHates, which are characterised by striking 
a deep black with the persalts of iron (ink), 
and forming a white precipitate with gelatin. 

Uses, fyc. The value of substances containing 
tannin in the preparation of leather is well 
known. In its pure form it is used as an 
astringent in medicine; internally, in diar- 
rhoea, hEemorrhages, as a tonic in dyspepsia, 
&c. ; externally, made into a gargle, infection, 
or ointment. — Eose. 1 to 10 grs., in the form 
of pills or solution** See Gallic Acid, &c. 

TAMTN. See Tannic Acid. 

TANKING. When the skin of an animal, 
carefully deprived of hair, fat, and other im- 
purities, is immersed in a dilute solution of 
tannic acid, the gelatin gradually combines 
with that substance as it penetrates inwards, 
forming a perfectly insoluble compound, which 
resists putrefaction completely; this is tanned 
leather. In practice, lime water is used 
for cleansing and preparing the skin, water 
acidulated with oil of vitriol for f raising 7 
or opening the pores, and an infusion of oak 
bark, or, sometimes, of catechu, or other astrin- 
gent matter, as th^ source of tannic acid. The 
process itself is necessarily a slow one, as dilute 
solutions only can be safely used. Skins in- 
tended for the curriers, to be dressed for 
* uppers/ commonly require about 3 weeks; 
and * thick hides/ from 12 to 18 months. 

Of late years various ingenious contrivances 
have been adopted, with more or less success, 
to hasten the process of tanning skins and 
hides. Among these may he mentioned the 
employment of stronger tan solutions, the ap- 
plication of a gentle heat, puncturing the skins 
to afford more ready access for the liquid to 
their interior parts, and maceration in the tan 
liquor under pressure, either at once or after, 
the vessel containing them has been exhausted 
of air by means of an air-pump. On the merit 
of these several methods it has been remarked 
‘‘that the saturated infusions of astringent 
barks contain much less extractive matter, in 
proportion to their tannin, than the weak in- 
fusions; and when the skins are quickly tanned 
in the former, common experience shows that 
it produces leather which is less durable than 
leather slowly formed/ 7 (Sir H. Davy.) <f 100 
lbs. of skin, quickly tanned in a strong infusion j 
of bark, produce 137 lbs. of leather; while 
100 lbs., slowly tanned in a weak infusion, 
produce only ll7£lbs/ 7 " Leather thus highly 
(and hastily) charged with tannin is, more- 
over, so spongy as to allow moisture to pass 


readily through its pores, to the great dis- 
comfort and danger of persons wearing shoes 
made of it/ 7 (Ure.) 

According to Mr. G. Lee, much of the ori- 
ginal gelatin of the skin is wasted in the 
preliminary processes to which they are sub- 
jected, more especially the ‘ liming 7 a’nd ‘bating/ 
He says, that 100 lbs. of perfectly dry hide, 
cleaned from extraneous matter, should, on 
chemical principles, afford at least 180 lbs. of 
leather. 

Morocco leather is prepared from goat or 
sheep skins, which, after the action of lime 
water and a dung hath, are slightly tanned in 
a bath of sumach. They are subsequently 
grained, polished, &c. 

Russia leather is generally tanned with a 
decoction of willow hark, after ^hich it is dyed, 
and curried with the empyreuiiatic oil of the 
birch tree. It is the last substance which im- 
parts to this leather its peculiar odour and 
power of resisting mo$ld and damp. See 
Leather, Tannic Acid, Tawing, &c. 

TAN'TALTJM. *Ta. Syn. Columbium. A 
rare metal discovered by Mr. Hatchett, in 1801, 
in a mineral from Massachusetts ; and by M. 
Ekeberg, in 1803, in tantalite, a mineral 
found in Sweden. It exists in most of its ores 
in combination with oxygen. 

TAPE-WOEM. See Worms. 

TAPIOCA. Syn. Tapioca (Ph. E. & D.), L. 
The fecula of the root of Jani^ha manihot {Ja- 
troyha manihot — Linn.), which has been well 
washed in water, and dried? on hot plates, by 
which it assumes the appearance of warty- 
looking granules. ^ 

Pure tapioca is insipid, inodorous, only 
slightly soluble in cold water, but entirely 
soluble in boding water, forming a translu- 
cent and highly nutritious jelly. Its granules^ 
are muller-shaped, about of an inch in 
diameter, and display very marked hilnms. It 
is used in a similar manner to sago and arrow- 
root. See Cassava. 

TAE. Syn. Pix liquid A (B. P., Ph. L. E. 
& D.), L. A liquid bitumen prepared from 
the wood of Pinus sylvesiris , and other species, 
by heat. The chemical constitution of tar is 
very complicated. Its uses^in the arts are 
well known. As a medicine, it is stimulant, 
diuretic, sudorific, and* vermifuge. — Dose. 20 
to 60 minims, made into pills with flour ; in 
ichthyosis, &c. Externally, in lepra, psoriasis, 
foul ulcers, &c. See Ointment and Inpus ion. 

Tar, Bar'badoes. Syn. Pix liquida Bar- 
badensis, Petroleum Barbadense, Petro- 
leum (Ph. L. & E.), L. " Black liquid bitu- 
men, eluding spontaneously from the earth/ 7 
(Ph. L.) Its properties for the most part 
resemble those of the last. — Dose. 10 to 30 
drops ; in asthma, chronic coughs, tape-worm, 
&e. Externally, in chilblains, chronic , and 
rheumatic pains, &c. Sse Petroleum. 

Tar, Coal. Produced during the distillation 
of bituminous coal for gas. See Naphtha, 
&e. 
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"TAR COLOURS. Syn. Coal tar colottes, 
Aniline coloues, &c. Coal tar, the source 
of the aniline colours, consists of the oily fluid 
obtained in tlie destructive distillation of coal, 
during the manufacture of ordinary illumi- 
nating gas, and collected in a tank from the 
hydraulic main and condensers. 

The composition of coal tar is highly com- 
plex, the most important constituents being, 
however, a series of homologous hydrocarbons 
obtained by distilling coal tar, and known as 
coal naphtha.” Naphtha, by rectification 
between 180° and 250° Fahr. (82 and 121 
Cent.), yields a light yellow oily liquid, of sp. 
gr. *88, the benzol of commerce. 

By the action of a mixture of nitric and 
sulphuric acids on benzol, nitro-benzol, a heavy 
oily liquid w$h an odour of oil of hitter 
almonds, is obtained. In commerce this sub- 
stance is made In large cast iron-pots, fitted 
with tight covers, and provided with stirrers 
worked by steam power. By means of pipes 
the reagents are admitted and the nitrous 
fumes are carried off, while the nitro-benzol 
and the sp$nt reagents are drawn off from the 
bottom. The entire charge of benzol is first 
placed into the vessels, and the mixed acids 
are, as the reation is very energetic, cautiously 
run in, the whole being well stirred throughout. 
When finished, the contents are drawn off, 
and the nitro-benzol collected, washed with 
water, and, if necessary, neutralised with a 
Solution of soda. 

Nitro-benzol is Converted into aniline in a 
similar apparatus, only provided with means of 
admitting a current of superheated steam, and 
condensing the aniline as it distils over. Into 
the vessel iron borings are placed, and acetic 
acid and nitro-benzol cautiously run in as 
rthe reduction is violent, stirring well all the 
time, A current of superheated steam is 
passed through, and the aniline collected as it 
distils over, as a pale sherry coloured oily 
liquid boiling at 360° Fahr. (182 Cent.), and 
of sp* gr. 1*02* 

Mauve, the first-discovered coal tar, or 
aniline colour, ‘fras obtained by Mr. Perkins 
during some experiments directed towards the 
artificial formation of quinine, and was also 
first practically manufactured by Mr. Perkins. 
Commercially, mauve is made a^ follows : — 

Aniline and sulphuric acid in proper pro- 
portions are dissolved in water in a vafc by 
aid of heat, and when cold a solution of 
bichromate ofpotassium added, and the whole 
allowed to stand a day or two, when a black 
precipitate Is obtained, which, after collecting 
on shallow filters, is washed and welt dried. 
This black resinous substance is digested with 
dilute methylated spirit in a suitable apparatus, 
to dissolve out the mauve, and the major 
port? on of the spirit distilled off. The mauve 
is precipitated from tfie aqueous solution left 
behind by hydrate of sodium, and after washing ; 
is either drained to a paste or dried. 

The amount of mauve thus obtained is but 


small in comparison with the raw material, 
coal tar, as 100 lbs. of coal yield 10 lbs. 12 
oz. of coal tar; 8| oz. of mineral naphtha, 2\ oz. 
of benzol ; oz. of nitro-benzol, 2i oz. of 
aniline, and i oz. of mauve. Mauve is usually 
sent into the market in paste or solution, the 
expense of the crystals being heavy, and 
offering no corresponding advantages. 

Other salts than the bichromate of potassium 
have been employed to convert aniline into 
mauve, as chloride of copper, permanganate of 
potassium, &c. ; but experience has shffwn 
none to possess the same advantages as the 
bichromate of potassium. 

Mauve ike, the organic base of mauve or 
aniline purple, is a black crystalline powder, of 
the formula C 27 H 24 N 3 , yielding a dull violet 
solution. The moment, however, mauveine is 
brought in contact with an acid, it turns a 
magnificent purple colour. The salts of inau-. 
veine form beautiful crystals possessing a 
splendid green metallic lustre, soluble very 
readily in alcohol, and less so in water. The 
commercial salt, or mauve, is the acetate, or 
sometimes the hydrochlorate. 

Magenta. Syn. Aniline bed, Roseine, 
FucnsiNE, &c., is prepared from commercial 
aniline by the action of arsenic acid ; the pro- 
cess being carried out in cast-iron pots of proper 
construction, placed over a furnace. Into these 
pots are placed 2 parts of commercial aniline 
containing 25 per cent, of toluidine, and 3 
parts of a saturated solution of arsenic acid ; 
the whole is well stirred, heated, for a proper 
period, and the excess of aniline driven off by 
a current of superheated steam. The crude 
product obtained is transferred to vats, boiled 
with water and filtered ; common salt added 
to the filtrate, and the precipitated magenta 
collected, redissolved in boiling water, refilfcered, 
and crystallised. 

This after-recrystallisation constitutes com- 
mercial magenta. Magenta consists of bril- 
liant large crystals, having a beautiful golden- 
green metallic lustre, and soluble in water to an 
intense purplish-red solution. It is a salt of 
a colourless base, rosaniline, which is prepared 
from magenta by boiling with hydrate of 
potassium, and allowing the solution to cool, 
when it crystallises out in colourless crystals, 
having the formula C^HjgNgFLO. All the 
salts of rosaniline have splendid purple-red 
colony, and that usually met with as magenta 
is the hydrochlorate, although the nitrate, 
oxalate, and acetate are also to be obtained. 

From magenta or hydrochlorate of t rosaniline 
a large number of colouring matters are pro- 
duced, the most important of which will he 
briefly described below. 

Aniline Blue, or Bleu de Lyons. This, 
dye is prepared by heating a mixture of 
magenta, acetate of sodium and aniline in iron 
pots, provided with stirrers, &c., in an oil hath, 
to ^ 374° Fahr. ^190° G.), and the excess of 
aniline distilled over. When a good blue has 
been obtained, the heat Is temped, and the 
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thick treacly fluid purified. This is effected 
for the commoner varieties by treating the 
crude product with hydrochloric acid to dissolve 
all the excess of aniline, and the various red 
and purple impurities 5 but for the better 
qualities by mixing the crude product with 
methylated spirit, and pouring the whole 
into water acidulated with hydrochloric acid, 
and then thoroughly washing the colouring 
matter that is precipitated, with water and 
drying. 

Tins blue, like magenta, is a salt of a colour- 
less base, which has been named Triphenyl- 
rosanilme, or C 20 H 16 (C 6 H 5 ^N 3 . 

Aniline blue, or Lyons blue, is sent into the 
market either as a coarse powder of a coppery 
lustre, or in alcoholic solution ; as if is insoluble 
in water, which necessitates it being added to 
the dye bath in solution in spirit, a great 
drawback. 

Mr. Nicholson, by treating Lyons blue in 
the same manner a $ indigo is converted into 
sulpindigotic acid, has succeeded in rendering 
it soluble ; dissolving in alkalies to form colour- 
less salts, and decomposed by acids into its 
original blue colour. 

By a modification of this method, “Nichol- 
son blue” is prepared a fine soluble blue dye. 
Another colouring matter called Paris blue or 
bleu de Paris, was obtained by beating stannic 
chloride with aniline for SO hours at a tem- 
perature of 356 ° Fahr. (180 C.). It is a fine 
pure blue, soluble in water, and crystallising 
in large blue needles with a coppery lustre. 

Violet Imperial. If the action of the 
aniline and magenfg, in the process of manu- 
facturing aniline blue be stopped before it is 
finished, and the resulting product treated with 
dilute acid, a colouring matter called violet im- 
perial is obtained. It is now, however, replaced 
by the Hoffmann violets. 

Hoeemann Violets. O11 a large scale these 
violets are produced in deep cast-iron pots, sur- 
rounded by a steam jacket, and provided with 
a lid, having a perforation for distilling over 
. the excess of reagents. 

These,vessels are charged with a solution of 
magenta in methylated or wood spirit, and 
iodide of ethyl or' methyl, in proportions ac- 
cording to the shade required, and the whole 
heated by steam for five or six hours, when 
the excess of alcohol and iodide of ethyl is dis- 
tilled over. The resulting product is dissolved 
in water, filtered, precipitated with common 
^salt, and well washed. 

Like most of the other colours, Hoffmann 
violets are salts of colourless bases. That of a 
red shade has a formula of CLH^Ng, or 
(C 2 H 6 )N a ; of a true violet shade, C^H^Ng, 
or C2oH l7 (C 2 H 5 )<N 3 ; and of a blue shade of 
violet, ofC 26 H 31 N 3 , or C 20 H 16 (C 2 H 5 ) 3 N a , They 
are all moderately fast on wool and silk, 
although less so on cotton, and, as they can be 
produced in nearly every shade of violet, are 
in great use, having replaced most of the other 
violets. 
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Dahlia. This is prepared from mauve and 
iodide of ethyl, in the same manner as the 
Hoffmann violets, and is a purple-red violet. 

It is a good colour, but the expense precludes 
its general use. 

Britannia Violet. This is obtained in 
the same manner as the Hoffmann violets, by 
acting on an alcoholic solution of magenta, 
with a thick, viscid, oily fluid of the formula 
C l0 H 15 Br 3 , obtained by cautiously acting with 
bromine on oil of turpentine. It is a beautiful 
violet, capable of being manufactured of every 
shade, from purple to blue, and most extensively 
used. 

Aldehyde Green. Prepared by dissolving 
one part of magenta in three parts of sulphuric 
acid, diluted with one part of water, adding 
by degrees one and a half part of aldehyde, and 
heating the whole on a water bath until a drop 
put in water turns a fine bine. It is then 
poured into a large quantity of hot water con- 
taining* three parts of hyposulphite of sodium, 
boiled and filtered. The filtrate contains the 
green, which can either he kept in [solution or 
he precipitated by means of tannic acid or 
acetate of sodium. Like the other colours, 
this green is a salt of a colourless base, con- 
taining sulphur, the formula of which is not 
known, and is principally used for dyeing silk, 
being very brilliant in both day and artificial 
light. 

Iodide Geeen. Produced during the manu- 
facture of the Hoffmann colours, and is now 
used for dyeing cotton and silk; its colour 
being bluer than that of aldehyde green, it is 
more useful. Iodide grceei, not being precipi- 
tated by carbonate of sodium, is usually sold 
in alcoholic solution. 

Peeking G^een, This is also a magenta 
derivative, and a salt of a powerful colourless n 
base. It resembles the iodide green, but is 
precipitated by alkaline carbonates and picric 
acid. This colour is used chiefly for calico 
printing, and is quite as fast as the Hoffmann 
colours. 

Besides the above products obtained from 
aniline, a series of colours havb been obtained 
from phenol, or carbolic acid, another substance 
obtained from coal tar. * 

Picbic Acid, This js obtained by treating 
in a suitable apparatus, with proper precau- 
tions, carbolic acid with nitric acid. It is a 
pale yellow crystalline acid, forming dark 
orange explosive salts, and deying silk a fine 
yellow. * 

Isopuefueate oe Potassium. By treating 
picric acid with cyanide of potassium a very 
explosive salt is obtained, used to dye wool a 
dark maroon colour. 

Aueine, or Rosolic Acid. This is ob- 
tained by heating a mixture of sulphuric, 
oxalic, and carbolic acids, and purifying* the 
products. It is a beautiiul reddish, resinous 
substance, with a pale green lustre, and yield- 
ing an orange coloured solution, changed by 
alkalies to a splendid crimson. Owing to the 
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difficulty in using it, however, it is not very 
extensively employed. 

Peonine, or Coralline. This dye is formed 
when rosolie acid and ammonia are heated to 
between 248° and 284° Fahr. (120° to 140 C.). 
It is a line crimson dye, forming shades simi- 
lar to safflower on silk, but, owing to the bad 
effects of acids, not much used. 

Azuline. Prepared by heating coralline 
and aniline together. A coppery coloured re- 
sinous substance, soluble in alcohol, and with 
difficulty in water, and dyeing silk a blue 
colour. The aniline blues, however, have su- 
perseded it to a great extent. 

There are other substances obtained from 
coal tar that have been employed to form dyes, 
but of which we shall only refer to one — 
naphthaline, «By treating this in exactly the 
same manner benzol is converted into ani- 
line, a solid crystalline white base, termed 
naphthylamine, is produced. From this sub- 
stance is obtained th£ following dye. 

DmTRONAFHTHAL, or MANCHESTEE YEL- 
xow. Naphthylamine is converted into diazy- 
naphthol by treatment with nitrite of potas- 
sium, and the latter, when heated with nitric 
acid, yields the colour. It is a weak acid, and 
the salt employed in commerce is the beautiful 
yellow crystalline calcium salt which dyes silk 
and wool a magnificent golden-yellow colour. 

TABAX'ACUM. See Dandelion. 

TABPAITLIN. Syn. Taepawling. Canvas 
covered with tar or any composition to render 
it waterproof. r 

TAR'EAS. Byn. Terbas. A volcanic pro- 
duct resembling pwzzolano, tliat imparts to 
mortar the property of hardening under water. 
Several other argillo-ferruginous minerals pos- 
sess the same power, and are ased under this ] 
* term, 

TAB/TAB. Syn. Aegal, Oegol ; Tae- 
tarum, Tartarus, L. Impure bitartrate of 
potassa. Crude tartar is the concrete de- 
posit formed upon the sides of the casks and 
vats during the fermentation of grape juice. 
That obtained from white nine is white argol ; 
that from rod 'wine, red argol. After purifica- 
tion it forms cream of tartar. 

Tartar, AxomV'niated. Byn. Ammonio-tab- 

TEAIE OF POTASSA, SOLUBLE TARTAR (Affimo- 

niated) ; Tartarus ammoniatjjs, Tartarum 
solubile ammoniatum, L, Prep. Neutralise 
a solution of cream of tartar with ammonia in 
slight excess^ then evaporate, and crystallise. 
Very soluble in water. A favourite laxative 
on the Continent. 

Tartar, Bo"raxated. Syn. Soluble cbeam 

OF TAETAE, BOEO-TAETEATE OF POTASSA AND 
SODA; Tartarum boeaxatum, Ceemoe tae- 
TAEI SOLUBILIS, POTASSiE ET SOD^ TAETBAS 
BOBAXATA, L. Prep. From borax, 2 lbs.; cream 
of Tartar, 6 lbs.; (both in powder;) dissolved 
in water, evaporated, and crystallised. See 
Boeotaeteate of Potassa. 

Tartar, Chalybea^ted. Potassio-tarirate of 
iron, 


Tartar, Cream of. Bi tartrate of potassa. 

Tartar, Emet'ic. Potassio -tartrate of anti- 
mony. 

Tartar, Oil of. Deliquesced carbonate of 
potassa. 

Tartar, Seduced. Syn. Ceemoe taetaei 
eeduotus, L. An article is sold, under the 
name of ‘British cream of tartar/ which 
contains 4 its weight or more of bisulphate of 
potassa. 

Tartar, Salt of. Carbonate of potassa. 

Tartar, Soluble. Neutral tartrate of° po- 
tassa. 

Tartar, Spirit of. Pyrotartaric acid. 

TABTAETC ACID. H 2 C 4 H 4 0 6 . Syn. Acid 

OF TAETAE, ESSENTIAL SALT OF T.f ,* ACIDUM 
TAETAEICUM (B. P., Ph. L. E. & D.), Sal 
I ESSENTIALE TAETAElf, L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L. 
1836.) Take of cream of tartar, 4 lbs.; 
boiling water, 2 galls.; dissolve by boiling; 
add, gradually, of prepared chalk, 12 oz. 7 drs. 
(made into a milk with w~ter), and, when the 
effervescence ceases, add another like portion 
of prepared chalk, dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid, 26£ fl. oz., or q. s., diluted with water, 
4 pints; collect the precipitate (‘tartrate of 
lime’), and, after well washing it with water, 
boil it for 15 minutes in dilute sulphuric acid, 
7 pints and 17 fl. oz. ; next filter, evaporate 
the filtrate (to the density of 1*38), and set it 
aside to crystallise ; redissolve the crystals in 
water, concentrate the solution by evaporation, 
and recrystallise a second and a third time. 
The Edinburgh formula is nearly similar. In 
the Ph. L. & D. tartaric acid is placed in the 
Materia Medica. ^ 

2 . (Gatty.) The solution of argol or tar- 
tar is first neutralised with carbonate of potassa, 
and to every 300 galls, of the clear liquid, at 
5° Twaddell, 34 galls, of milk of lime (1 lb. of 
lime per gall.) are added; carbonic acid gas is 
then forced in, with agitation ; decomposition 
ensues, with the formation of ‘ bicarbonate of 
potassa 7 and ‘tartrate of lime/ the last is 
converted into tartaric acid in the usual 
manner, and the former is evaporated in iron 
pans, and roasted in a reverberatory furnace 
for its potassa. 

Prop. Tartaric acid forms inodorous, 
scarcely transparent, oblique rhombic prisms, 
more or less modified, which are permanent 
in the air; it possesses a purely sour taste, 
dissolves iu about 2 parts of water at 60°Eahr., 
and m about its own weight of boiling water ; 
it is slightly soluble in alcohol; the aqueous, 
solution exhibits right-handed polarisation, 
and suffers gradual decomposition by age. 

It is free from colour ; is entirely, or 
almost entirely, dissipated by ignition ; and is 
entirely soluble in water, 4 .. 

Tests. 1 . Tartaric acid is known to be such 
by its solution giving white precipitates with 
solutions of caustic lime,, baryta, and strontia, 
which dissol^t in .excess ! of the acid.— 
2 . A solution of potassa causes a white 
granular precipitate ‘of cre^m of tartar. 
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soluble by agitation in excess of the precipi- 
tant. — 3. Nitrate of silver and acetate of lead 
give white precipitates, which, when heated, 
fume, and yield the pure metal. — 4. If to a 
solution of tartaric acid, or a tartrate, solution 
of a ferric or aluminum salt, be added, and 
subsequently ammonia or potassa, no precipi- 
tate is formed. — 5. At about 570° Fahr. all 
the tartrates are blackened, and yield a peculiar 
and characteristic odour. 

Dses, Sfc . Tartaric acid is chiefly employed 
in calico printing, and, in medicine, as a 
substitute for citric acid and lemon juice 
in ^ the preparation of cooling drinks and 
saline draughts. For the latter purpose, 
bicarbonate of soda is the alkaline salt com- 
monly employed. — Dose, 10 to 30 grains. 

Concluding remarks. On the large scale 
the decomposition of the tartar is usually 
effected in a copper boiler, and that of the 
tartrate of lime in a leaden cistern. This 
part of the processes often performed by mere 
digestion for a few days, without the applica- 
tion of heat. Leaden or stoneware vessels 
are used as crystallisers. Good cream of tar- 
tar requires 26$ of chalk and 28*5$ of dry 
chloride of calcium for its perfect decomposi- 
tion. Dry tartrate of lime requires 75$ of oil 
of vitriol to liberate the whole of its tartaric 
acid. A very slight excess of sulphuric acid 
may be safely, nay, advantageously, employed. 
Some manufacturers bleach the coloured solu- 
tion of the first crystals, by treating it with 
animal charcoal; but for this purpose the 
latter substance should be first purified by 
digesting it in Hydrochloric acid, and after- 
wards by edulcorating* it with water, and ex- 
posing it to a dull red heat in a covered 
vessel. The general management of this 
manufacture resembles that of citric acid. To 
obtain a large product, care must be taken 
that the whole of the tartrate of lime be tho- 
roughly decomposed, a matter not always 
effected by clumsy manipulators, who do not 
adapt their quantities or practice to the cir- 
cumstances before them. 

TAR'TRATE. A salt of tartaric acid. 

TARTS. These may he regarded as minia- 
ture pies, consisting of fruit, either fresh or 
preserved, baked or spread on puff-paste. 

TAU'RIN. 0311711803. Obtained when puri- 
fied bile is boiled for some hours with an ex- 
cess of , hydrochloric held. By filtraTfiosi, eva- 
poration, and dissolving the dry residuum in 
about 6 parts of boiling alcohol, nearly pure 
taurin crystallises out as the solution cools. It 
forms with crystalline needles, which are solu- 
ble in water, and sparingly soluble in alcohol. 
It is remarkable for containing fully 25$ of 
sulphur. 

TAUROCHOLAL'IC ACID. See Choleic 
Acid. 

TAKING. In the preparation of the 
tawed leather used for gloves, housings, &C., 
the skins are first soaked, scraped, and hung in 
a warm tom until they begin to exhale an 


ammoniaeal odour, and the wool readily conies 
off; they are then de-haired, and soaked in 
water with some quicklime for several weeks, 
the water being changed two or three times 
during that period ; they are then again 
beamed, smoothed, and trimmed, after which 
they are rinsed, and resoaked in a vat of bran- 
and-water, where they are kept in a state of 
gentle fermentation for some weeks ; (in this 
state they are called ^pelts';) the skins are 
next well worked about in a warm solution of 
alum and salt, again fermented in bran-and- 
water for a short time, and are then stretched 
on hooks, and dried in a stove-room ; they are, 
lastly, again soaked in water and trodden or 
worked in a pail or tub containing some yolks 
of eggs beaten to a froth with water, after 
which they are stretched ancT dried in a loft, 
and are smoothed with a warm smoothing-iron. 
Sometimes the process is shortened by soaking 
the skins in the following mixture after the 
first steep with bran Common salt, 3$ lbs. ; 
alum, 8 lbs. ; boiling water, q. s. ; dissolve, add 
of wheaten flour, 21 lbs. ; yolks of ^ dozen eggs; 
make a paste. For use, a portion is to be 
largely diluted with water. 

Chamois or shammy leather is generally 
prepared from either sheep or doe-skins, which, 
after dressing, liming, &c., are well oiled on the 
grain side, then rolled into halls, and thrown 
into the trough of the fulling-mill, where they 
are beaten for 2, 3, or 4 hours. They are 
next aired, and again oiled^and fulled, and this 
is repeated a third time, or oftener, as circum- 
stances may direct. The oiled skins are then 
exposed to a fermenting* process, or heating in 
a close chamber, and are afterwards freed from 
redundant oil by being scoured in a weak alka- 
line lye. They are, lastly, rinsed in clean water, 
wrung at the peg, dried, and c finished 5 at to 
stretcher-iron. 

Tawed leather differs from talked 
leather in yielding size or glue under the 
influence of heat and moisture, in nearly tho 
same way as the raw skins. 

TEA. Syn. Thea, L. The dried leaves of 
the Chinese tea plants {Thea Bohea and Thea 
viridis.) 

It was formerly suppoeed that black teas 
could only he obtained from T. Bohea, and 
green teas* from T. viridis , but Fortune and 
others have proved that both sorts may he 
made from either species, and that the differ- 
ences in colour and flavour dgpend chiefly on 
the age of the leaves and the treatment they 
undergo in the drying process. Another 
species, named Thea Assamiea, furnishes Assam 

TEA. ^ 

Bur. The only adulteration of tea which 
is extensively practised at the present day is 
mixing it with a certain portion of exhausted 
tea-leaves, which havej>een redried and burled, 
i The collection and preparation of these oecupy 
several hundred persons, chiefly women and 
children, in and about London. The leaves 11 
which have been found in the possession of the 
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manufacturers of imitation tea are those of 
the sloe tree, ash tree, elder hush, and white 
thorn. According to Mr. Warrington, a most 
extensive system of adulterating tea is prac- 
tised in China. Many samples directly im- 
ported from that country, examined hy him, 
did not contain a single grain of tea, being 
made up entirely of other leaves. The ordi- 
nary green teas he found, for the most part, 
spurious, being manufactured out of the 
cheaper black teas. These are ‘faced up* or 
< painted * with various colouring substances, 
powdered porcelain clay, &c., wbicli are readily 
perceived under the microscope, and even 
admit of being separated, and chemically 
examined. 

It is a general practice among the grocers in 
this country to impart what they call a * bloom* 
to them green 'teas by ‘ rouncing* them up 
with a little calcined magnesia, or finely pow- 
dered talc or French, chalk. The quantity 
that adheres to the tea r is very trifling, hut it 
greatly improves its appearance. Black teas 
are * faced/ a similar manner, with finely 
powdered plumbago or black-lead. 

Pure China tea is not turned black by being 
put into water impregnated with sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas, nor does it tinge a solution of 
ammonia blue. The infusion is amber-coloured, 
and is not reddened by the addition of an acid. 
The ashes left from the combustion of genuine 
tea are white, and do not exceed 5 to 5£$. 
If they exceed thi^s they may he chemically 
examined with the usual tests for alumina, 
chromate of lead, copper, cyanide of potassium, 
gypsum, lime, magnesia, &e. Many of these 
substances may be detected by simply agitating 
the tea with a little cold water, when they 
r will be detached from its surface, and render 
the water turbid, or, by their gravity, sink to j 
the bottom. 

Among domestic substitutes for tea are 
— the leaves of speedwell, wild germander, 
black currant, syringa or mock orange, purple- 
spiked willow herb, winter green, sweetbriar, 
cherry tree, sloe, all of which are used for 
tea, either singly or mixed. The addition of a 
single bud of the fylack currant to the infusion 
of ordinary black tea imparts to it a flavour 
closely resembling that of green tea. 

The brownish-coloured powder vended under 
the name of * la veno beno* is a mixture of 
2 parts of tea-dust with 5 parts of powdered 
catechu or ten#, juponica. A few grains of 
this substance thrown Into the teapot are de- 
scribed in the advertisements as being capable 
of more than doubling the strength of the 
beverage. 5 

The once notorious ‘ Paeaquay Tu rn / 
sold in packets, was simply new meadow- 
hay that had been wetted with a strong in- 
£usion r of catechu, then* dried, chopped small, 
and strongly compressed. See Tbbike and 
CafesIhe, 

Tea. “ The tea is not a meal ; when it is 
properly used, it should not be a meal; but it 


has a special purpose to fulfil, which I will now 
explain. Tea— and under the generic term tea 
I include coffee — tea is usually taken three 
hours after dinner. This is the moment which 
corresponds with the completion of digestion, 
when," the food having been conveyed away 
from the stomach, nothing remains behind hut 
the excess of the acid juices employed in 
digestion; these acid juices create an uneasy 
sensation at the stomach, and a call is made for 
something to relieve the uneasiness; *.°a fulfils 
that object.** “ On the same principle^ after 
the business of the dining-room, the antacid 
and refreshing beverage, either in the shape of 
tea or coffee, is prepared in the drawing-room. 
In taking either, the nearer they approach to 
the simple infusion the better ; little milk or 
cream, and less sugar, should be the principle. 
But, seeing the purpose of tea, how unrea- 
sonable to make it the 'excuse for a meal, to 
conjoin with it toast, muffins, bread and butter, 
and id gemis omne .** te Three meals a day may 
he taken as the standard of habit and custom ; 
tea and coffee having a specific place and pur- 
pose as a beverage, but none as a meal.** (Eras. 
Wilson.) See Meaxs, &c. 

Tea, Beef. Syn. Ineusum caenis bubulje, 

! Juscubum CUM oaene bovis, L. This is merely 
a very concentrated soup formed of lean beef. 
According to the common plan, lean beef, 1 lb., 
is gently simmered in water, 1 quart, for about 
& an hour, when spices, salt, &c., are added, and 
in a few minutes the whole is strained for use. 
The following are other formulse - ? — 

1. (Dr. A.T. Thomson.) Take of good rump 
steak, J lb. ; cut it into thin Alices, spread these 
over a hollow dish, sprinkle a little salt on 
them, add a pint of boiling water, and place 
the dish (covered) near the fire for an hour ; 
then remove the whole to a saucepan, and boil 
it gently for 15 minutes; lastly, strain through 
a hair sieve. 

2. (Prof. Liebig.) Beef, free from fat, 1 
lb,, is to be minced very small, mixed with aM 
equal weight of cold water, and, after diges- 
tion and agitation in the cold for about J an 
hour, heated slowly to boiling ; when "'it has 
boiled for a minute or two, strain it through a 
cloth. It may he coloured with roasted onion 
or burnt sugar, and spiced and salted to 
taste. 

Obs, Similar preparations are ordered In 
some foreign Pharmacopoeias from calves* lights, 
crayfish, frogs, mutton, pullets, snails, tortoise, 
veal, &e. In the Ph. L. 1746 a form was 
given for viper broth (juscubum vxpbeinum). 
See Essence oe Beee, Exbbact oe Meat, 

&C. 

TEETH (The). Syn. Dentes, L. An 
object very subservient to health, and which 
merits due attention, is the preservation of the 
teeth; the care of which, considering their 
importance In preparing the food for diges- 
tion, is, in general, far from being sufficiently 
appreciated. Comparatively very few persons 
wash their month and clean their^teeth even 
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once a day ; a feat which ought always to he 
practised at the conclusion of a meal, when 
either animal food or vegetables are eaten; 
for the first is apt to leave behind it a rancid 
acrimony, and the other an acidity, both of 
them hurtful to the teeth. Those who abhor 
a fetid breath, rotten teeth, and the tooth- 
ache, would do well to invariably clean their 
teeth before retiring to rest. With smokers, 
this practice is almost obligatory. Washing 
th$ mouth frequently with cold w r ater is not 
only serviceable in keeping the teeth clean, 
hut in strengthening the gums, the firm adhe- 
sion of which to the teeth, is of the greatest 
importance in preserving them sound and 
secure. Some persons think it serviceable to 
add a few drops of spirit or essence of cam- 
phor to the water thus employed, a' plan we 
certainly approve of. See Breath, Denti- 
frices, Pastes, Powders, Tooth Cements, 
Washes, &e. 

TEETHING-. ' iSyn . Dentition. Children 
are sometimes horn with one or more teeth ; 
but, in general, the teeth, at birth, consist of 
mere pulpy rudiments buried in the gum. 
Their development is gradual. About the^ 
third or fourth month they begin to assume 
shape and hardness. At this period children 
become fretful, the saliva flows copiously, the 
gums grow turgid, and there is a fondness 
of biting hard cold objects. In nearly all 
cases there is more or less fever, frequently a 
cough or diarrhoea, and a rash commonly ! 
appears, which is called by nurses the ‘red 
gum/ These symptoms generally abate after 
a fortnight or ^hree weeks, and the child 
remains undisturbed until the seventh or eighth 
monjh. About this period the gums again 
becdfne red, tender, and swollen, and often 
extremely sensitive, and painful. The upper 
part of the gum gradually becomes attenuated 
and pale, and, just before the tooth appears, 
even covered with a blister. These changes 
are usually attended by an increased flow of 
saliva, or ‘ driveling, 5 and a lax state of the 
bowels, both of which are regarded as favor- 
able "symptoms. Sometimes, however, the 
diarrhoea is excessive, when it maybe cautiously 
restrained by a dose or two of rhubarb-and- 
magnesia, with a little dill or peppermint 
Water; or, better, by the daily use of a little 
arrow-root, to which a few drops of pure port 
wine may be added. " Sometimes the'flosal irri- 
tation is considerable, or there are spasms or 
convulsions, in which case the practice is to 
lance the gums. When there is drowsiness, 
stupor, or oppressed respiration, one or two 
leeches may be applied to the temples, and a 
small blister to the back of the neck, or behind 
the ear. Sluggishness of the bowels may be 
removed by a little castor oil; ov, when there 
is actual constipation, by a little calomel or 
mercurial powder and rhubarb. Excessive 
irritability, without other marked symptoms, 
is best combated by a drop or two of tincture 
of hops in Sweetened water. Throughout the 
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Whole period of dentition the use of warm dly 
clothing, freedom from tight bandages, with 
thorough ventilation, good nursing, exercise, 
fresh air without undue exposure, abundance 
of crawling on the carpet, and frequent warm 
baths, will be found most advantageous. In- 
deed, the last, without other treatment, are 
often sufficient to subdue the most distressing 
convulsions and the most obstinate diarrhoea, 
and in no case can they do harm. See Nurs- 
ing, Strophulus, &c. 

TELIiU'KIUM. A rare grayish-white ele- 
mentary substance, found only in small quan- 
tities, associated with gold, silver, lead, and 
bismuth, in the gold mines of Transylvania. 
It has often been described as a metal, but is 
now commonly classed with the metalloids. 

TEM'FEEATUKE. In English pharmacy it 
is customary to measure the degree of heat by 
Fahrenheit's thermometer. When a boiling 
heat is directed, 212° is meant. A gentle heat 
is that which is denoted by any degree be- 
tween 90° and 100° Fahr. 

Whenever specific gravity is mentioned, the 
substance spoken of is supposed to be of the 
temperature of 62° Fahr. (Ph. L.) 

In the B. P., Ph. E. & D., and in chemical 
works in this country generally, the specific 
gravities of bodies are taken at, or referred to, 
the temperature of 60° Fahr. See Ther- 
mometers. 

TENT. A piece of lint, or compressed 
sponge, med to dilate openings, wounds, &c. 

TEEBITJM. A rare metal found by Prof. 
Mosander, associated with erbium and 
yttrium in ordinary -yttria. See Erbium 
and Yttria. 

TEEfRA. [D.] Earth. Terra japonica, 
catechu; tEj&ra ponderosa, sulphate of ba- 
ryta, &c. * 

TEE'EA COT'TA. Literally, baked clay; 
a term applied to statues, architectural orna- 
ments, &c., made of pure white clay, fine sand, 
and powdered potsherds, slowly dried, and 
baked to a strong hardness. 

TEST. Syn. Reagent. Any substance 
employed to determine the name or character 
of any other substance, or to detect its pre- 
sence in compounds. * 

TET'ANITS. Spasm with rigidity. When 
it affects th* under jaw, it is called trismus, 
or locked-jaw; when the body is drawn back- 
ward by the contraction of the muscles, it is 
called opisthotonos ; when the body is bent 
forward, emprosthotonos ; and when the 
body is drawn to one side, pleurosthotonos. 

The cause of tetanus, in temperate climates, 
is generally irritation of the nerves, arising 
from local injuries, especially punctured or 
lacerated wounds. Of these the most trivial 
are occasionally sufficient to produce locked- 
jaw. In hot climates tjfe disease is occasionally 
produced by exposure to cold, or by suddenly 
suppressed perspiration. The last variety is. 
curable; the former one, scarcely ever so. The’' 
proper treatment is a matt#.* still undeter- 
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mined. Sedatives, antispasmodics, and powerful 
stimulants, have each had their advocates. 
Large doses of wine and spirits, in conjunction 
with opium, have occasionally been adminis- 
tered with success. Electricity and the vapour 
hath have also proved useful. In all cases the 
bowels should he moved by active aperients, 
either by the mouth or per anum. 

TESTERS. The popular name of several 
cutaneous diseases, the f treatment of which 
can only he properly undertaken by the expe- 
rienced medical man. 

THAI/LI1TH, Tl. [Eng.,L.] A heavy metal, 
belonging to the mercury, silver, and lead 
group, discovered by Crookes in the early part 
of 1861, and displayed by him as “ a new me- 
tallic element” at the opening of the Interna- 
tional Exhibition on the 1st of May, 1862. 
Thallium is a widely diffused metal, being found 
in many minerals, particularly iron- and cop- 
per-pyrites and native^, sulphur. It has re- 
cently been obtained in comparatively large 
quantities from the dusk of the flues leading 
to sulphuric ^icid chambers. The spectrum of 
thallium consists of a single most characteris- 
tic line of a beautiful green colour. The spec- 
trum produced when the metal is burnt in 
the electric arc is, however, more complicated, 
and consists of several green, blue, and other 
lines. 

Thallium melts at 550° Eahr., and at a 
less heat maybe readily welded, a property 
that has hitherto been regarded as peculiar 
to iron and platinum. Its specific gravity 
varies from 11*8 to 11*9, according to the mode 
of preparation, Wheir freshly cut it has a dull 
white colour, destitute of the brilliancy of 
polished silver. Exposed to the air, it iar- 
1 * nishes rapidly, a straw-coloured eftide making 
iu& appearance on the surface. The oxide is 
alkaline and caustic to the taste, and much 
more soluble than the oxides of silver and lead. 
The metal is remarkable for its strongly 
marked diamagnetic characters, resembling bis- 
muth in this respect. The alloys of thallium 
are very remarkable. Copper, alloyed with 
only onq half per cent, of thallium, becomes 
quite brittle ; hut the alloy noth tin is mal- 
leable. Mr, Crookes has prepared a great 
number of the salts of this interesting metal. 
These need not be described b»re, as they 
have nft yet been applied to any use in the 
arts. 

THEBA'IKE.p Cj 9 H £1 H0 3 . Syn, Thebaia, 
Pakamorpitia. A crystalline substance ob- 
tained by Thibourmery from an infusion of 
opium that has had its morphia extracted by 
acting on it by an excess of lime. n 
THETNE. C s H 10 M 4 O 2 . Syn. Thdina. An 
alkaloid extracted from tea. It is identical with 
caffeine, and may be obtained from tea in the 
same maimer as that substance is from coffee. 
The best * gunpowder tea* contains fully of 
# theme, about one half of which is lost in the 
present careless mode of making infusion of 
tea for the table. 

t 


THEN ARE'S BLUE. See U ltr AMAeine 
(Cobaltic). 

THEOBROBOE OLEUM. Spi. Cacao but- 
ter. A concrete oil, obtained by expression 
and heat from the ground seeds of Theobroma 
Cacao. Occurs in cakes of a yellowish colour, 
of a pleasant cacao odour. Does not become 
rancid from exposure to air. Contained in all 
the suppositories. 

Not official .— The following form good 
bases for suppositories : — Theobroma oil, wh^en 
melted, begins to solidify at 72° Eahr. ; stearin© 
of cocoa-nnt oil at 76° Eahr. ,-4 of stearine anH* 
2 of mutton fat at 77° Eahr. ; 4 of stearine 
and 1 spermaceti at 80° Fabr. Stearine alone 
is, perhaps, a better substance than cacao 
butter for making suppositories. It begins to 
solidify at 78° Eahr., but there is stearine that 
solidifies at 120 Eahr. ; this will not answer for 
suppositories. 

THEOBROMINE. A peculiar principle, 
closely resembling caffeine df theine, found by 
Woskresensky in the seed of the Theobroma 
Cacao s or the nuts from which chocolate is 
prepared, Its form is that of a light, white, 
crystalline powder, which is rather less soluble 
than caffeine. It is obtained like caffeine. 
See Cocoa. 

THERE ACA. A name given in ancient 
pharmacy to varies compound medicines, 
chiefly electuaries or confections, employed as 
antidotes to poisons or infection. The The- 
BHCA Asdeomaosi, Ph. L. 1746, contained 
above 60 ingredients. Mitbridate and 
Venice treacle are examples of this class. 
See Treacle, • 

THERMOMETERS. Fahrenheit's scale 
is the one generally employed in England, 
while that of Celsius, or the Centigrade 
scale, is principally used on the Continent. 
Reaumer’s is another scale occasionally em- 
ployed. Be Lisle's thermometer was for- 
merly used in Russia, and some other parts of 
the north of Europe. As references to these 
scales are frequently met with in hooks, it is 
useful to know their relative value, and the 
method of reducing the one to the other! The 
: boiling-point of water is indicated by 212° 
on Fahrenheit’s scale, 100° on the Centigrade 
scale, 80° on that of Reaumur, and 0° on that 
of Be Lisle; the freezing-point of water 
marks 32° Fahrenheit, and 0°, or zero, on .the 
Centigrade and Reaumur, *and 160° on the scale 
of Be Lisle. The 0° or zero of Fahrenheit is 
32° below the freezing-point of water. 

I. To reduce Centigrade degrees to those of 
Fahrenheit, multiply them by . 9, divide the 
product by 6, and to the quotient add 32; 
that is— . 


Cent. 0 X 9 
|— * 


4-32 = Fahr/ 


2. To reduce Fahrenheit’s degrees to Cen- 
tigrade 

$ . % 
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3. To reduce Reaumur’s to Fahrenheit’s : — 

Reau.° X 9 32 _ y allr> ° 

4 

4. To convert Fahrenheit’s to Reaumer’s : — 

fife' ° . r : 32 , x , 4 — Eeaumur. 0 


: Reaumur. 0 


Thermometers intended to register extreme 
degrees of heat are called pyrometers (which 
see), 

THO'RIUM. Th. Syn. Thorinttm. A 
very rare element, belonging ^to the group of 
earthy metals. Metallic base of thoria. ' It is 
obtained by the action of potassium on the 
chloride of thorium, and washing the resulting 
mass in water. 

THORN- APPLE. See Datura. 

THROAT AFFECTIONS. We intend here 
'-only to allude to those arising from exposure 
or cold. The lisfe»is, therefore, a short one. 
Croup, one of the most important, has been 
already briefly noticed. 

Quinsy, or inflammatory sore throat, 
commonly commences with stiffness and pain 
on one side of the throat, and swelling of the 
tonsils, attended by febrile symptoms, which 
increase as tumefaction advances, and some- 
times become extreme. There is great rest- 
lessness and anxiety, considerable difficulty 
in swallowing even liquids, the respiration is 
painful and laborious, and the speech ob- 
structed. When the inflammation is not re- 
solved, these symptoms rapidly increase in se- 
verity, the patient suffers the greatest misery, 
the tumour suppurates rapidly, the abscess 
bursts, and with the rupture comes almost 
immediate relief. It occasionally happens that 
the other side of the throat then becomes af- 
fected, and goes through the same stages ; but 
in general this is not the case, and the patient 
rapidly recovers, a few detergent gargles and 
a light nutritious diet being all that is required. 
Sometimes, at the very commencement of the 
attach, the inflammation may he resolved by 
the patient sucking a lozenge or powder, every 
hour or two, containing i or ^ gr. of tartarised 
antimony carefully triturated with about 20 
grs. of lump sugar, so as to keep up a constant 
state of nausea or vomiting for hours. 

Malignant sorb throat is marked by 
the inflammation of, the tonsils b<*ing more 
superficial 5 but no sooner does it occur than 
it passes into small ulcers of varied colours 
and appearance, extending to the’ pharynx, 
and spreading over the whole fauces, into the 
nostrils, and even around the glottis and 
down the oesophagus. These ulcers rapidly 
slough, and the febrile symptoms of a typhoid 
character, which are present throughout, be- 
come more or less severe. In this way the 
disease often hastens to a fatal termination, 
and, being highly contagious, often extends 
itself to Ml, or nearly all, the members of a 
family. The treatment must be similar to that 


adopted for typhus fever. Stimulating garglei, 
containing capsicum, the mineral acids, or port 
wine, are useful local remedies. 

THRUSH. Syn. Aphtha, L. A disease 
of infancy, which, in its common form, is 
marked by small white ulcers upon the tongue, 
palate, and gums. In some cases it extends 
through the whole course of the alimentary 
canal, and, assuming a malignant form, proves 
fatal. The treatment consists of a gentle 
emetic of ipecacuanha? wine, followed by an 
occasional dose of rhubarb and magnesia, to 
keep the bowels clear, and to arrest diarrhoea. 
The ulceration may be touched with a little 
honey of borax ,* and if they assume a dark 
colour, or there be much debility, astringents 
and tonics should be had recourse to. In all 
cases the diet should he light, but supporting, 
as imperfect nutrition is a gammon cause of 
the disease. 

TIC DOULOUREUX'. [Fr.j According to 
a writer in one of the medieial periodicals, a 
solution of atropia, 2 grs., in water, 1 fl. dr., to 
which nitric acid, 1 drop (minim), has been 
previously added, applied as a paiift, by means 
of a camel-hair pencil, to the part of tbe face 
over the spot affected, immediately and com- 
pletely subdues the^ain, or, at all events, 
within 3 to 5 minutes, in all accidental cases, 
and affords considerable relief in others. Tbe 
application is to be continued until some relief 
is experienced. The solution, being very 
poieonous, must not be taken internally, nor 
applied to the skin when broken. See Atro- 
pia and Neuralgia. 

TIN. Sn. Syn. Stannum (Ph. E. & D.), 
L. This metal has been known from the most 
remote antiquity, being mentioned in the 
hooks of Mos«^s (Nimb. xxxi, 22), and by Homer 
(* Iliad/ x, 25), and other early writers. The 
ancients obtained it principally, if not solely, 
from Cornwall, The Phoenicians traded with 
England for this metal at least 1000 years 
before tbe birth of Christ. 

Tin occurs iu nature in the state of oxide 
and, more rarely, as sulphide (tin pyrites). 
In Cornwall it is found under the form of 
peroxide (mine-tin, tin-stone), associated 
with copper ore, in the slate^nd granite rocks, 
and as an alluvial deposit (stream tin) in the 
beds of river|. 

JPrey., Sfc. The ore is first reduced to 
powder in stamping-mills, washed to remove 
earthy matter, and then roasted to expel ar- 
senic and sulphur; it is next deoxidised or 
reduced by smelting it with about I-6th of 
its weight of powdered culm, and a little slaked 
Time -5 it is, lastly, refined by ‘liquation/ fol- 
lowed by a second smelting of the purer por- 
tion, which, after being treated in a state of 
fusion, for some time with billets of greenwood, 
or 4 tossed/ as the workmen call it, is allowed 
to settle, and is then^cast into large blocks, 
which, after being assayed, receive the stamp 
of the duchy. Two varieties of commercial tin* 
are known, called respectively grain tin and 



bar tin. The first is the best, and is prepared 
from the stream ore. 

Prop, Tin approaches silver in whiteness 
and lustre ,* in hardness it is intermediate 
between gold and lead? it is very malleable 
when pure, but the presence of a very small 
quantity of any other metal, particularly lead, 

' deprives it of this property ; when rubbed it 
evolves a peculiar odour, and when bent back- 
wards and forwards it emits a peculiar crack- 
ling noise ; it melts at 142° Fahr. ,* volatilises 
at a white heat; and when heated above its 
melting-point, with free access of air, is 
speedily converted into a yellowish-white 
powder, which is the peroxide, or the ‘putty 
powder* of polishers. Sp. gr. 7*29 to 7*31. 

Pm\ It is almost entirely dissolved by 
hydrochloric acid, yielding a colourless solu- 
tion 5 the precipitate thrown down by hydrate 
of potassium is white, and soluble in excess of 
the precipitant. If it contain arsenic, brown- 
ish-black flocks will be separated during the 
solution, and arseniuretted hydrogen evolved, 
whieh maybe inflamed and tested in the usual 
manner, Tfie presence of other metals in tin 
may be detected by treating the hydrochloric 
solution with nitric acid, sp. gr. 1*16, first in 
the cold, and afterwards with heat, until all 
the tin is thrown down in the state of insoluble 
stannic oxide. The decanted acid solution 
from pure tin leaves no residuum on evapora- 
tion. If, after all the acid lias been dissipated 
by heat, dilution with water occasion a heavy 
white precipitate, fhe sample contained bis- 
muth; if, after dilution, a solution of sulphate 
of ammonium or of sodium produce a similar 
white precipitate (sulphate of lead), it con- 
tained lead; if ammonia, added in excess, 
occasion reddish-brown flocks, or if ferri cyanide 

potassium give a blue precipitate, it con- 
tained iron; and, if the clear supernatant 
liquid leave a residuum on evaporation, 
copper. 

Tests. The stannous salts are characterised 
as follows : — 1 . Hydrate of potassium gives a 
bulky white precipitate, readily soluble in 
excess of the precipitant ; on concentrating the 
solution, the precipitate is changed from stan- 
nous hydrate into stannic hydrate, which 
remains in solution, and metallic tin, which 
separates in brown flakes.— 2 . Ammonia, and 
the carbonates of potassium, sodium, and am- 
monium, give white precipitates, insoluble in 
excess. — 3. Sulphuretted hydrogen gives, in 
neutral and acid solutions, a dark brown pre- 
cipitate, which is soluble in hydrate of potas- 
sium, in the alkaline sulphides (especially 
when they contain an excess of sulphur), and in 
strong hot hydrochloric acid; and insoluble in 
nitric acid, even when boiling. — 4. Sulphide 
of ammonium produces a like brown precipi- 
tate, soluble in excess oij the precipitant, pro- 
vided the latter contains an excess of sulphur. 
— 5. Terchloride of gold gives, in the cold, on 
ihe addition of a little nitric acid, a precipitate 
of the purple of Cassius.— 0 . Mercuric chloride 


gives a black precipitate, but in excess it pro- 
duces a white one. 

Stannous Chloride. SnCl 3 . Byn. Peo- 

TO CHLORIDE OF TIE. Prey. (ANHYDROUS.) 
Distil a mixture of tin and mercuric chloride. 
Gray, resin like, solid, fusible, and volatile. 

(Hydeated ; Tin salt.) Boil an excess of 
tin in hydrochloric acid. A powerful deoxidis- 
ing agent. It is somewhat extensively used 
as a mordant in dyeing. 

Stannous Iodide. Snl 2 . Byn. Peotiodjde 
of tik. Heat tin and iodine together. A 
fusible, brownish-red, translucent substance, 
soluble in water. 

Stannous Hydrate. Sn(HO) 2 . Byn* . Hy- 
drated oxide OF TIE. Prey. Precipitate 
I stannous chloride with carbonate of potassium, 

1 well wash, and dry under 196°. Grayish- white 
| powder, soluble in acids and alkaline hydrates, 
except ammonia. 

Stannous Oxide. SnO. Byn. Protoxide of 
j tie. Prey. Ignite the hydrafS in an atmosphere 
of carbonic anhydride. Black powder, inflam- 
mable in air, and insoluble in acids. 

Stannous Sulphide. SnS. Byn. Peoto- 
shlphide of tie. A brittle bluish-gray sub- 
stance, obtained by beating tin and sulphur. 

The stannous salts behave with reagents as 
follows : — 1 . Hydrate of potassium, ammonia 
and alkaline carbonates, give a white precipi- 
tate, which is freely soluble in an excess of 
hydrate of potassium and in acids, sparingly 
soluble in excess of ammonia, only very slightly 
soluble in excess of carbonate sf potassium, 
and insoluble in excess of carbonate of am- 
monium. — 2 . Sulphuretted %drogen gives, in 
acid neutral solutions, a golden-yellow pre- 
cipitate, either at once or on heating the liquid, 
which is readily soluble in pure hydrate of 
potassium, the alkaline sulphides, and boiling 
hydrochloric acid; less soluble in ammonia, 
and insoluble in nitric acid. 1 — 3. A plate of 
metallic zinc throws down metallic tin, under 
the form of gray scales or a spongy mass, from 
solutions free from nitric acid ; and from those 
containing free nitric acid, jvhite stannic 
hydrate.— 4. Mercuric chloride gives a* white 
precipitate. — 5. Ferrocyanide of potassium 
| gives no precipitate at first, but after a time 
the whole forms a thick jelly. 

Assay. Each grain of stannic oxide (see 
above\ after being washed and gently ignited, 
is equj$raknt to *78365 gt, of pure tin. The 
loss of weight represents the impurities. Each 
; gr. of sulphate of lead, so treated, is equiv. to 
*683 gr. of metallic lead (nearly). 

Uses. The uses of tin in the arts are well 
known. In medicine, 1 to 3 drs. of the fil- 
ings or powder, made into an electuary with 
treacle, are sometimes given in tape-worm, for 

2 or 3 successive mornings, followed by an 
aperient. 

Stannic Chloride. SnCl 4 . Byn. Bichlo- 
ride OF TIH, TeTROCHLORIDE OF TDK, PER- 
CHLORIDE OF ra, PRRMURIATE OF T.f ; 

STAHSI BICHLQRmm, StAHHX IteBXXnmsi 



TIN FILINGS- 

L. Prep. 1. (Liebig.) By dissolving grain 
tin in a mixture of hydrochloric acid, 2 parts ; 
nitric acid and water, of each, 1 part ; (all by 
volume ;) observing to add the tin by degrees, 
and to allow one portion to dissolve before add- 
ing another, as without this precaution the 
action is apt to become violent, and stannic 
oxide of tin to be deposited. 

2. (Anhydrous ; Libavius’s puming- li- 
quor.) By heating stannous chloride in chlo- 
rine gas ,* or, by distilling* a mixture of pow- 
dered tin, 1 part, with corrosive sublimate, 3 
parts (5 parts — Fownes). A very volatile, 
colourless, mobile liquid, which fumes in the 
air, and boils at 248° Fahr. ; when mixed with 
l-3rd of its weight of water, it solidifies to a 
crystalline mass. 

Obs. Solution of stannic chloride is much 
used by dyers, under the names of ‘ spirits 
OP TIN, 3 £ DYER’S SPIRITS/ * TIN MORDANT, 3 
&c., the proportions of the ingredients and the 
state of dilution being various according to 
circumstances or the caprice of the manu- 
facturer. A process which has been highly 
recommended, and which seems preferable to 
all others, is to prepare a simple solution of 
the stannous chloride, and to convert it into a 
solution of the stannic chloride, either by the 
addition of nitric acid and a gentle heat, or by 
passing chlorine through it. See Tin Mor- 
dants. 

Stannic Iodide. Snl 4 . By dissolving stan- 
nic hydrate in hydriodic acid. Yellow, silky 
crystals. ^ 

Stannic Hydrate. Sn(HO) 4 . Syn. Hydrated 

PEROXIDE OP TIN, STANNIC ACID. Prep. 

1. By adding hydrate of potassium or an 
alkaline carbonate to a solution of stannic 
chloride. Soluble in acids and pure alkalies, 
Its compounds with the latter are sometimes 
called STANNATES. 

Stannic Oxide. Sn0 2 . Syn. BinoxIde op 
tin, Peroxide op tin. " Prep. By the action 
of nitric acid on metallic tin, the resulting 
white powder being well washed with water ; 
or, by^heating metallic tin above its melting- 
point, in the air. Yellow ; anhydrous,* in- 
soluble. 

Obs. Fremy has given the name of metas- 
tannio ACID to the oxide prepared by the 
action of nitric acid on metallic tin; the 
hydrate he calls stannic acid. See Polish- 
er’s Putty (page 99V). * * 

Stannic Sulphide. SnS 2 . Syn. Bisulphide op 
tin. Bronze powder, Mosaic cold ; Aurum 

MUSIVUM, AtJRUM MOSAICUM, STANNI BISUL- 
PHURETUM, L. Prep. 1. To pure tin, 12 oz,, 
melted by a gentle heat, add of mercury, 6 oz. ; 
to the powdered mass, when cold, add of chlo- 
ride of ammonium, 6 oz.; flowers of sulphur, 
7 oz.; and after thorough admixture place 
the compound in a glass flask or matrass, and 
gradually heat it, imbedded in sand, to low 
redness, and continue the heat for several 
hours, or until white fumes cease to he disen- 
gaged ; the £ aurum musivum’ remains at the 
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bottom of the vessel, under the form of s3ft 
and very brilliant gold-coloured flakes. 

2. (Berzelius.) Stannic oxide and sulphur, 
of each, 2 parts; chloride of ammonium, 1 
part ; mix, and expose it to a low red heat in 
a glass or earthenware retort, until sulphurous 
fumes cease to he evolved. 

Used as a metallic gold colour, or substitute 
for powdered gold, iu bronzes, varnish work, 
sealing-wax, &c. 

TIN FI'lINGS. See Tin Powder (below). 

TIN GLASSf. See Bismuth. 

Till MORDANTS. Syn. Dyer’s spirit. 
Solution op tin. Spirit op t., Nitromuriate 
op T.f . These, as noticed above, vary greatly 
in their composition and character. 

Prep. 1. Take of aquafortis, 8 parts; sal 
ammoniac or common salt, 1 part; dissolve, 
and add, very gradually, of grain tin, 1 part ; 
and, when dissolved, preserve it in stoppered 
bottles from the air. This is the common 
c spirit op tin’ of the dyers. 

2. (Bertliollet.) Nitric acid, at 30° Baume, 
8 parts ; sal ammoniac, 1 part ; dissolve, then 
add by degrees, of tin, 1 part ; and, when dis- 
solved, dilute the solution with l-4th of its 
weight of water. 

3. (Dambourney.) Hydrochloric acid, at 
17° Baume, 4 parts ; nitric acid, at 30° Baume, 
1 part ; mix, and add by degrees, of Molucca 
tin, 1 part. 

4. (Hellot.) Nitric acid and water, of each, 
1 lb. ; sal ammoniac, 1 oz. ; nitre, i oz. ; dissolve, 
then add, by degrees, of granulated tin, 2 oz. 

5. (Poerner.) Nitric acid and water, of 
each, 1 lb.; sal ammoniac, 1£ oz.; dissolve, 
then add, by very slow degrees, of pure tin 
beaten into ribands, 2 oz. 

6. (SchoePer.) Nitric acid and water, of 
each, 2 lbs.; sal ammoniac, 2 oz.; pure tir% 

oz. ; as last. All the above are used chiefly 
for dyeing scarlet, more particularly with 
cochineal. 

7. (Lac spirit.) From grain tin, 1 lb., 
slowly dissolved in hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 
1*19), 20 lbs. Recommended as a solvent for 
lac, dye. For use, § to 1 1$. of the liquid is 
digested on each lb. of the dye for 5 or 6 hours, 
before adding it to the dye bath. 

8. Hydrochloric *icid, 6| lbs.; aquafortis, 
% lb. ; grain* tin, gradually added, 1 IK Re- 
commended for lac dye. 

TIN-PLATE. Iron-plate covered with a 
coating of tin, by dipping it injo a hath of that 
metal. 

TIN PONDER. Syn. Tin [pilings, Tin 
dust: Stanni pulvis (Ph. E, & D.), L. 
Prep. 1. (Ph. E.) Melt grain tin in an iron 
vessel, pour it into an earthenware mortar 
heated a little above its melting-point, and 
triturate briskly as the metal cools ; lastly, 
sift the product, and Repeat the process with 
what remains in the sieve. 

2. (Ph. D.) Melt grain-tin in a black-lead 
crucible, and, whilst it is cooling, stir it witlF 
a rod of iron until it is reduced to powder 
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lei? the finer particles be separated by means 
of a sieve, and when, after having been several 
times in succession, shaken with distilled water, 
the decanted liquor appears quite clear, let 
the product be dried for use. 

Ohs. Powdered tin is also prepared by 
filing and rasping.— Dose. 2 to 4 drs., as a 
‘vermifuge. Polisher’s putty, coloured with 
ivory black, is frequently substituted for this 
powder, and hence arises the ill effects that 
sometimes follow its use. 

Proc. 1. Plates or vessels of 
brass or copper, boiled with a solution of 
stannate of potassa, mixed with turnings of 
tin, become, in the course of a few minutes, 
covered with a firmly attached layer of pure 
tin. 

2. A similar effect is produced by boiling 
tbe articles with tin filings and caustic alkali 
or cream of tartar. 

Ohs. By either of the above methods chemi- 
cal vessels made of cSpper or brass may be 
easily, and perfectly tinned. 

TIHC'TU&E. Syn. Tinctura, L.; Tein- 
ture, Pr. Tinctures (tincture ; alcooles, 
alcoolatue.es) are solutions of the active 
principles of bodies, obtained by digesting 
them in alcohol more or less dilute. Ethereal 

TINCTURES (TINCTURE JETHEREJE ,* ETHEROLES, 

etkerolatures) are similar solutions pre- 
pared with ether. 

Prep. {f Tinctures are usually prepared by 
reducing the solid ingredients to small frag- 
ments, coarse powder, or fine powder, mace- 
rating them for 7 days, or longer, in proof 
spirit or rectified spirit straining the solution 
through linen or calico (or paper), and finally 
expressing the residuum strongly, to obtain 
* what fluid is still retained in themiass. They 
ure also advantageously prepared by the method 
of displacement or percolation." (Ph. E.) 
\ “All tinctures should he prepared in closed 
1 glass (or stoneware) vessels, and he shaken 
frequently during the process of maceration." 
(Ph. L.) Coopers patent jars are very con- 
venient for the preparation of tinctures, as 
they are made with wide mouths, large enough 
to admit the hand, and yet may be closed in an 
instant, with as much ease and certainty as an 
ordinary stoppered bottle. 

Tinctures are better clarified by#repose than 
by filtration, as in the latter case a considerable 
portion is retained by the filtering medium, 
and Tost by evaporation. The waste in this 
way is never less than 10J of spirit. In all 
ordinary cases, it is sufficient to allow the 
tincture to settle for a few days, and then to 
pour off the clear supernatant portion thfough 
a funnel loosely choked with a piece of sponge 
or tow ; after which the remaining foul por- 
tion of the liquid may be filtered through 
bibulous paper in a cohered funnel. The fil- 
tration should be conducted as rapidly as 
possible, for the double purpose of lessening 
‘'the amount lost by evaporation, and the action 
of the air on the fluid. Tinctures which have 


been long exposed to tbe air frequently lose 
their transparency within a few days after 
being filtered, owing to the oxidisement and 
precipitation of some portion of the matter 
previously held in solution, a change which 
occurs even in stoppered bottles. Kesinous 
and oily tinctures, as those of myrrh, tolu, and 
lavender (comp.), may be generally restored to 
their former brightness by the addition of a 
quantity of rectified spirit, equal to that which 
they have lost by evaporation ; but many tinc- 
tures resist this mode of treatment, and require 
refiltering. 

Etliereal tinctures are best prepared by per- 
colation, and should be both made and kept in 
stoppered bottles. 

Qual. The tinctures of the shops are usually 
very uncertain and inferior preparations, 
owing to their manufacture being carelessly 
conducted, and refuse drugs and an insufficient 
quantity of spirit being employed in their pro- 
duction. It is a general practice among tbe 
druggists to substitute a mixture of equal 
parts of rectified spirit and water, or a spirit of 
about 26 u. p., for proof spirit ; and a mixture 
of 2 galls, of water with 5 galls, of rectified 
spirit, for rectified spirit. In some wholesale 
drug-houses all the simple tinctures (except 
those that are of a very active or valuable 
kind, as laudanum - , for instance) are made 
with 1 lb. of the dry ingredient to the gal. of 
spirit, irrespective of the instructions in the 
Pharmacopoeia. Appearance is the object which 
is alone aimed at, without reference to quality. 
If the tincture be perfectly transparent, and 
has a good colour, the eonsciei&eof the seller and 
the stomach of the consumer are alike satisfied. 

Assay . 1. Tbe richness in alcohol may be 
readily determined by Braude’s method Jof al- 
coholometry ; but more accurately by the me- 
thod of M. Gay-Lussac (see Alcoholometry), 
That of tinctures containing simple extractive, 
saccharine, or like organic matter, in solution, 
may be approximately found from the boiling- 
point, or from the temperature of the vapour 
of the boiling liquid. 

2. The QUANTITY of solid matter per cent, 
may be ascertained by evaporating to dryness 
100 grains-measure, in a weighed capsule, by 
the heat of boiling water. 

3. The quantity of the ingredients used 
in the preparation of tinctures may be inf erred 
from i&e* weight last found, reference being 
had to the known per-centage of extract 
which the substances employed yield to spirit 
of the strength under examination. When 
the ingredients contain alkaloids, or consist of 
saline or mineral matter, an assay may be made 
for them. 

Uses, <fu Tinctures, from the quantity of 
alcohol which, they contain, are necessarily 
administered in small doses, unless in cases 
where stimulants are indicated. The most 
important and useful of them are those that 
contain very active, ingredients, such as the 
tincture of opium, foxglove,' hemlock, 
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henbane, &c. In many instances the solvent, spirit, 1 quart ; macerate for 7 days, prqss, 
even in doses of a few fluid drachms, acts and filter. 

more powerfully on the living system than the Ohs. These tinctures differ materially in 
principles it holds in solution ; and, when con- strength. — Dose . Of the Ph. L., 5 to 10 drops; 
tinned for some time, produces the same de- of the Ph. D., 3 to 6 drops, two or three times 
leterious effects as the habitual use of ardent daily (carefully watching its effects) ; in rheu- 
spirits. When the action of a substance is the matism, gout, syphilis, &c., where a narcotic 
reverse of stimulant, it cannot with propriety sedative is indicated. Diluted with water, it 
be exhibited in this form, unless the dose be so forms an excellent embrocation in rheumatism, 


small that the operation of the spirit eanuot he 
taken into account, as with the narcotic tinc- 
tures. Hence, this class of remedies are in 
less frequent use than formerly. 

The following list embraces all the formulae 
of the tincturae of the London, Edinburgh, 
Dublin, and British Pharmacopoeias, with a 
few others likely to he usefnl to the reader. 
These -will furnish examples for the prepara- 
tion of others in less general use, care being 
had to proportionate the ingredients with due 
reference to the proper or usual dose of tinc- 
tures of that cla^s. 

Tincture of Ac'etate of I'ron. Syn. Tibc- 
TTTBA PEEBI ACETATIS (B. R, Ph. D.), L. 

J Prep. 1. (B. P.) Solution of persulphate pf 
iron, 5; acetate of potash, 4; rectified spirit, 
q. s. ; dissolve the acetate of potash in 20 of 
water and add 16 of spirit to the solution of 
iron; mix the two liquids, and shake well 
occasionally for an hour, then filter, and add 
to the filtered liquid sufficient rectified spirit 
to make up 40. — Dose. 5 to 30 minims. 

2. (Ph. D.) To water, 9 fl. oz., add of pure 
sulphuric acid, 6 fl. drs. ; and in the mixture, 
with the aid" of a gentle heat, dissolve sulphate 
of iron, 8 oz.; 4 iext add of pure nitric acid, 

fl. oz., previously diluted with water, 1 fl. oz., 
and evaporate the resulting solution to the 
. consistence of a thick syrup; dissolve this in 
rectified spirit, 1 quart ; also dissolve of ace- 
tate of potassa, 8 oz., in another quart of rec- 
tified spirit ; and having thoroughly mixed the 
solutions, by frequent agitation in a large 
bottle, filter the whole, with expression, first 
through calico, and then through paper. Sp. 
gr. *891. — Dose. 15 to 60 drops, in water, in 
the -came cases as in the other chalybeates. 

Tincture of Acetate of Zinc. Syn. Tibc- 
tttba ZIBCI ACETATIS, L. Prep. (Ph. D. 
1826.) Acetate of potassa and sulphate of 
zinc, of each, 1 oz. ; rub them together, then 
add of rectified spirit, 16 fl. oz.; macerate for 
a week, and filter.. Astringent. Diluted with 
water, it is used as a collyrium and injection. 

Tincture of Ac'onite, Syn. Tibctttba 
AOOBITI (Ph. L.), Tibct. acobiti EAEICIS 
(B. P., Ph. D.), L. Prep. 1. (B.P.) Pow- 
dered root, 1 ; rectified spirit to percolate, 8 ; 
macerate for 48 hours with three fourths of 
the spirit, agitating occasionally, pack in a 
percolator and let it drain, then pour on the 
remaining spirit; when it ceases to drop, press 
the marc and add spirit to make up 8. — Dose. 
5 to 15 minims, twice or thrice a day. 

2. (Ph. L.) Take of aconite root, coarsely 
powdered, 15 oz. (20 oz. — Ph. D.) ; rectified 


neuralgia, &c. It should he applied by means 
of a small sponge, tie’ll to the end of a stick or 
glass rod. The Ph. D. formula is nearly the 
same as that for Dr. Turnbull's concentrated 
tincture of aconite root, and that given by 
Dr. Pereira. The tibctuea acobiti polioblm: 
of the Ph. U. S. is made with 1 oz. of the 
dried leaves to 8 fl. oz. of rectified spirit. 

Tincture of AToes. Syn. Tibctttba aloes 
(B. P., Ph. L. & E.), L. Prep. 1. (B. P.) 
Socotrine aloes, 1 ; extract of liquorice, 3 ; 
proof spirit, 40 ; macerate seven days, press, 
and wash the marc with spirit to make 40. — 
Dose . 1 to 2 drs. 

2. (Ph. L.) Socotrine or hepatic aloes, 
coarsely powdered, 1 oz. ; extract of liquorice, 

| 3 oz. ; water, 1& pint ; rectified spirit, % pint ; 
macerate for 7 days, and filter. The for- 
mula of the Ph. E. is nearly similar. Pur- 
gative and stomachic. — Dose. \ to 1 fl. oz. 

Tincture of Aloes (Compound). Syn. Tibc- 
TTTEE OP ALOES AND MXEBH ; TiBCTTTBA 
ALOES COMPOS ITA (Ph. L.), TIBCTTTBA ALOES 
ET MYBEHJE (Ph. E.), ElIXIB ALOESf, L. 
Prep. 1. (Ph. L. & Socotrine or hepatic 
aloes, coarsely powdered, 4 oz. ; hay saffron, 

2 oz. ; tincture of myrrh, 1 quart ; macerate 
for 7 days, with occasional agitation, and 
strain. The Dublin College (1826) omits the 
saffron. , 

2. (Wholesale.) Prom aloes, 1 lb.; myrrh/ 

| lb. ; hay saffron, 2 oz. ; rectified spirit? 5 
pints; water, 3 pints; as the last. Purga- 
tive, stomachic, and emmenagogue. — Dose 
| to 2 fl. drs. 

Tincture of Ammo^nia (Compound), Syn. ' 
Tibgtuba ammobxze composita (Ph. L,), L. 
Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Masric, 2 drs. ; rectified 
spirit, 9 fl. drs.; digest until dissolved, de- 
cant, add, of oil of lgvender, 14 drops; 
stronger solution of ammonia, 1 pint; and 
mix well. * 

2. (Ph?L. 1836; Aqua Lucias; Eatt de 
luce.) As the last, hut adding 4 drops of oil 
of amber along with the oil of lavender. 

Ohs . This preparation is reputed antacid, 
antispasmodic, and stimulant. — Dose . 10 to 20 
drops, in water; in hysteria, low spirits, &c. 
In^the East Indies, eau de luce is regarded 
almost as a specific for the bite of the cobra di 
capello and other venomous reptiles. 

Tincture of AmmQ // nia-chlo // ride of I'ron. 
Syn. Ammobiated tibctuee op ibon, Myb- 

SIGHT’S A. T. OP I. P TIBCTTTBA PEEBI AMMO- 
BIO- CHLOELDI (Ph. L.}, Tibctuea peeei am- 
mobiati,'L. Prep. (Pb. L.) Ammonio-chlo- 
ride of iron, 4 oz. ; proof spirit and distilled 
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water, of each, 1 pint; dissolve. — Dose . 20 
to *60 drops, or more; as a stimulant, chaly- 
beate tonic. “ A fl. oz. of this, on . potassa 
being added, 'yields 5*8 grs. of sesquioxide of 
iron.” (Ph. L.) 

Tincture of Angustu'ra. Tincture of cus- 
paria. 

Tincture of Ar'nica. Syn. Tinctuea ae- 
Nicje, T. A. eloeum, L. Prep. (Ph. Bor. 
and Hamb, Cod.) Flowers of Arnica montana, 
11 oz. ; spirit, sp. gr. *§00 (15£ o. p.), 1 lb,; 
digest for 8 days, and strain, with expression. 
— Dose. 10 to SO drops ; in diarrhoea, dysen- 
tery, gout, rheumatism, paralysis, Ac. 

Tincture of Arnica Boot. Syn. Tinctuea 
ARNICAS (B. P.), TlNCTURA ARNICAS EADICIS, 
L. Prep. 1. (B. P.) Bruised root, 1 ; recti- 
fied spirit to percolate 20.; macerate forty- 
eight hours with 15 of the spirit, agitating 
occasionally ; pack* in a perlocator, and, when 
it ceases to drop, pour on the remaining spirit, 
let it drain, wash the jparc, press, filter, and 
make up to 20. — Dose . 1 to 2 drs. 

2. From arnica root, 2 oz. ; proof spirit, 1 
pint; asthejjist. 

Tincture, Aromatic. Compound tincture of 
cinnamon. 

Tincture of Assafoet'ida. Syn, Tinctuea 
ASSAKETiDiE (Ph. L. E. A D.), L. Prep. 1. 
(B. P.) Assafoitida (small fragments), 1 ; rec- 
tified spirit, 8; macerate seven days, strain, 
filter, and add spirit to make 8. — Dose . £ dr. 
to 1 dr. 

2. (Ph. L.) Assafa^ida (small), 5 oz. ; recti- 
fied spirit, 1 quart ; macerate for 7 days (14 
days-— Ph. D.), and filter. Ie It cannot be 
made by percolation with delay.” (Ph, E.) 

3. (Wholesale.) Assaf cetida, 2& lbs, ; boiling 
water, 2 quarts; dissolve, \ add of rectified 


r spirit, li gal. ; agitate well for 3' or 4 days, 
then let it settle, and decant the clear por- 
tion. — Dose. § to 2 fl. drs. ; in hysteria, flatu- 
lent colic, Ac. 

Tincture of Assafcetida (Ammo^niated). See 
" Fetid Sbirit op Ammonia. 

Tincture, Asthmatic. Compound tihqture 
of camphor. Q 

Tincture of BaFs&m of Peru. Syn. Tino 
TUBA BALSAMI PEEgVIANI, L. Prep. (Ph. L. 
1788.) Balsam of Peru, 4 oz, ; rectified spirit, 
16 fl. oz. ; dissolve. Pectoral, stimulant, and 
fragrant. — Dose. 10 to 30 drops. 

Tincture of Balsam of Tolu. Tincture of 
Tolu. 

Tincture of Bask. Tincture of cinchona. 

Tincture of Belladonna, Syn. Tinctuea 
miz adomlb (B. P., Ph. L. A D.}, L. Prep. 

1. (B, P.) The dried leaves in coarse powder, 
1; proof spirit, 20;. macerate forty-eight 
hours in 15 of the spirit, agitating occasion- 
ally ; pack in a percolator, and when it ceases 
to drop^add the remaining spirit, let it drain, 
wash and press the mane; filter and make 
up 20. — Dose. From 5 to 20 minims. 

2. (Ph. L.) Dried leaves of belladonna, 4 oz. 
(b osu* in coarse powder— Ph. D.) ; proof spirit, 


1 quart; macerate for 7 days (14— Ph. D.), 
press, and filter. 

3. (Wholesale.) From the dried leaves, 1 3b.; 
proof spirit, 1 gal. ; macerate 14 days. — Dose. 

5 to 10 drops, gradually increased; also, ex- 
ternally, diluted with water. 

Tincture of Ben'zoin (Compound). Syn. 
Feiab's balsam, Tbaumatic b., Balsam bob 
cuts, Commandeers balsam, Vervain's b., 
Wound b,, Jesuits 3 deops, Wade's d.; 
Tinctuea benzoini composita (B. P., Ph. L. 

6 E.), Tinct. benzoes comp., Balsamfm 
teaumaticum, L. Prep. 1. (B. P.) Benzoin, 
8; prepared storax, 6; balsam of Tolu, 2; 
socotrine aloes, 1|; rectified spirit, 80; ma- 
cerate seven days, filter, and wash the marc 
with spirit to make up 80. — Dose, i to 1 dr., 
triturated^with mucilage o,r yolk of egg. 

2. (Ph. L.) Gum benzoin, coarsely pow- 
dered, 3 1 oz. ; prepared storax, 2| ; balsam of 
Tolu, 10 drs. ; Socotrine or hepatic aloes, in 
coarse powder, 5 drs. ; rectified spirit, 1 quart ; 
macerate, with frequent agitation, for 7 days, 
and strain. 

3. (Ph. E.) Benzoin, 4 oz. ; balsam of Peru, 


rectified spirit, 1 quart. 

Ohs. Either of the above formal® produces 
a most beautiful tincture, truly balsamic. The 
following is, however, very generally employed 
by the wholesale druggists, and the product, 
though possessing a very rich colour, is thin 
and watery. 

4. (Wholesale.) From gum benzoin, 4 lbs. ; 
aloes (lively coloured), 1£ lb.; liquid storax, 
1 lb. ; balsam of Tolu, J lb. ; powdered tur- 
meric (best), 6 oz,; rectified spirit, galls.; 
digest with frequent agitation for 10 days, 
then add of hot water, 1^ gal., again digest 
for 4 days, and, after 24 hours 3 repose, decant ' 
the clear portion. 

Dose. 10 drops to 2 fl. drs.; as a stimu- 
lating expectorant, in chronic coughs, and 
various breath affections. It is also employed 
to stop the bleeding from cuts, Ac., and pro- 
mote their healing. 

Tincture, Bitter Stomachic. Tincturp of 
gentian. 

Tincture, Brandishes, 
rhubarb. 

Tincture of Bn'chu. Syn. Tinctuea di* 
OSMZ3, T. BUCKU (Ph. E.), T. BUOHU (B. P., 
Ph, D.), L.^ Prep. 1. (B. P.) Buchu bruised, 
1; pro or spirit, 8; macerate for ( forty-eight 
hours with f of the spirit, pack in a percolator, 
and let it drain, then pour on the rest of the 
spirit ; when it ceases to drop, press and wash 
the marc, filter and make up to 8.— Dose. 1 to 
2 drs. 

2. (Ph. E.) Bttchu leaves, 5 oz. ; proof 
spirit, 1 quart; macerate 7 days (14 days— Ph. 
D.) ; or proceed by the method of percolation. 
'—Dose, 1 to 4 fl. drs. ; as a tonic, sudorific, 
and diuretic. It is inferior to the fresh infu- 
sion* 

Tincture of Calum'ba, Syn. TinCjjura ca- 


Alkaline tincture of 
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lume® (B. P., Ph. h. & E.), T. Colombo (Ph. 
3).), L. 1. (B. P.) Bruised calumba, 

1 ; proof spirit, 8 ; macerate forty-eight hours 
with 6 of the spirit, agitating occasionally; 
pack in a percolator, and let it drain, then 
pour on the remaining spirit ; when it ceases 
to drop, press, and wash the marc with spirit 
to make up 8. — Dose . & to 2 drs. 

2. (Ph. L.) Calumha root, finely sliced, 3 oz.; 
proof spirit, 1 quart ; macerate aj week (14 
days — Ph. IX), press, and filter. “ Or, more 
conveniently, by percolation, allowing the ca- 
lumba, in moderately fine powder, to first soak 
in a little of the spirit for 6 hours.” (Ph. JB.) 

Ohs. This tincture is* commonly made with 
1 lb. of calumba root to the gallon of a mix- 
ture of equal parts of rectified spirit and 
water. — Dose . 1 to % fl. drs. ; as a stomachic 
bitter and tonic, usually joined with soda or 
chalybeates. 

Tincture of Cam'phor. Syn. Spirit op 

"WINE AND CAMPHOR, CAMPHORATED SPIRIT ; 

Tinctura camphor.® (Ph. E. & D.), Spi- 

RITTJS CAMPHOR® (Ph. L.), SPIRITUS CAM- 
phoraths, L. Prep. 1. (Ph. E.) Camphor, 
2| oz. ; rectified spirit, 1 quart; dissolve. 
This is only one half as strong as the Ph. L. 
preparation. 

2. (Ph. IX) Camphor, 1 oz. ; rectified spirit, 
8 fl. oz. Stimulant and anodyne. — Dose. 10 
to 60 drops. Also as a liniment for sprains, 
bruises, chronic rheumatism, &e. For the 
Ph. L. formula see Spirit. . 

Tincture of Camphor (Compound). Syn. 
Camphorated tincture op Opium, Asth- 
matic ELIXIR, ^ARAGORIO E., ASTHMATIC 
tincture ; Tinctura camphor® composita 
(B. P,, Ph. L.), Tinctura opii camphorata 
(Ph. E. & IX), Elixir paregoricum, L. 
Prep. 1. (B. P.) Opium, in coarse powder, 
40 grs. ; benzoic acid, 40 grs. ; camphor, 30 
grs, ; oil of anise, £ dr. ; proof spirit, 20 oz. ; 
macerate seven days, strain, wash the marc 
with spirit, and filter 20 oz. — Dose. 15 to 
60 minims. 

2* (Ph. L.) Camphor, 50 grs.; powdered 
opium, and benzoic acid, of each, 72 grs.; 
oil of aniseed, 1 fi. dr.; proof spirit, 1 quart; 
macerate for 7 days, and filter. The formula 
of the Ph f E. & 3>. are nearly similar. The 
oil of aniseed, probably one of the most 
useful and characteristic of the ingredients, 
was omitted in the Ph. L* 1824, but was 
restored in that of 1836. * ® 

3. (Wholesale*) From powdered opium, 3 
oz.; benzoic acid, camphor, and oil of ani- 
seed, of each, 2 oz. ; rectified spirit and water, 
of each, 3 galls. ; as before. 

Ohs . This tincture is a popular and excel* 
lent pectoral and anodyne, where there are 
no inflammatory symptoms. — Dose. \ to 2 
fi. drs. ; in troublesome coughs, &e. \ fl. oz. 
contains about 1 gr. of opium. 

Tincture of Cantharides. Syn. Tinctura 
CANTHARLDIS (B. P., Ph. L. E. & IX), TINC- 
TURA LXT^®, B, Prep, 1. (B. P.) Can* 


tharides, in coarse powder, 1; proof spirit? 
80 ; macerate, agitating occasionally, for seveli 
days, in a closed vessel, strain, press, filter, and 
add sufficient proof spirit %o make up 80. — 
Dose. 5 to 20 minims. 

2. (Ph. L.) Powdered cantharides, 4 drs. 
(a oz. — Ph. D.), and strain, with expression. 

3. (Wholesale.) From powdered cantharides, 
2| oz. ; rectified spirit and water, of each, £ 
gall. ; as the last. — Dose. 10 drops, gradually 
raised to 1 fl. dr., in ai>y bland liquid; in fluor 
albus, gleets, incontinence of urine, lepra, <fec. 
It should he used with caution. The Ed. 
College recommends it to be prepared by dis- 
placement. 

Tincture of Ckusicnm. Syn. Tincture of 
CAYENNE PEPPER, '"tNCTURA CAPSICI (B.P., 
Ph. L. E. & D.), L\ ' 1. (B. P.) Capsi- 

cum, bruised, 1 ; rec *e& spirit, 27 ; macerate 
48 hours with three fourths of the spirit, 
agitating occasionally, pack in a percolator, 
and let it drain, then ppiir on the remaining 
spirit; as soon as it ceases to drop, wash the 
marc with spirit to make up 27. — Dose. 10 to 
20 minims. ^ 

2. (Ph. L.) Capsicum, bruised, 10 drs.; 
proof spirit, 1 quart ; digest 14 days (or per- 
colate — Ph. E.). — Dose. 10 to 60 drops; in 
atonic dyspepsia, scarlet fever, ulcerated sore 
throat, &c. It is also made into a gargle. 

3. (Ph. D.) Cayenne pods, bruised, \\ 02 . ; 

proof spirit, 1 pint; macerate for 14 days. 
This is of fully twice the strength of the pre- 
ceding. * 

Tincture of Capsicum (Concentrated). See 
Essences. 

Tincture of Card'amGMs. Syn. Tinctura 
cardamomi (Ph. E.), Tinot. amomi REPEN- 
tis, L. Pr^p. (Ph. L. 1836.) Cardamom 
seeds, 3§ oz. (4£ oz. — Ph. E.) ; proof spirit, 1 
quart ; digest for 14 days (or percolate — Ph? 
E.). 

Ohs. The shells should be sifted from the 
seeds before maceration, and the latter are 
preferably ground in a pepper-mill instead of 
being bruised in a mortar. Aromatic and 
carminative. — Dose . 1 to 2 fl. drs., as an ad- 
junct to purgative mixtures. 

Tincture of Cardamoms (Compound)* Syn. 
Stomachic tincture; Tinctura oarda- 
momi composita (B». P., Ph. L. E. & IX), 
Tinctura si'omachica, L. Prep. 1. (B.P.) Car- 
damom seeds, freed from their pericarps, bruised, 
1 ; caraway, bruised, 1 ; raisins, freed from 
their seeds, 8; bruised cinnamon, 2; cochineal, . 
in powder, proof spirit, 80; macerate 48 
hours with § of the spirit, agitatingoccasionally, 
pack ^in a percolator, and let it drain, pom* 
upon it the remainder of the ' spirit, and, when 
it ceases to drop, press, wash the marc with 
spirit to make up 80.-~-Dose. \ to 2 “drs. 

• 2. (P. L,) Cardamoms (without the shells), 
caraways, and cochineal, of each, bruised, 2| 
drs.; cinnamon, bruised, 5 drs,; raisins, stoned, 
5 oz. ; proof spirit, 1 quart; macerate 7 days, 
then strain, with expression. 
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3. (Ph, E., and Ph. L. 1836.) As the last, 
but using only 1 dr. of cochineal, and mace- 
rating 14 days ; or, “ it may he prepared by 
the method of displacement.” (Ph. E.) 

4. (Wholesale.) From cardamoms and cara- 
way seeds, of each, 4 oz. ; cochineal (s. g.), 6 
oz,; cassia, 8 oz.,* sultana raisins, 5 lbs. ; proof 
spirit, 4 galls, (or rectified spirit and water, of 
each, 2 galls.) ; macerate, &c., as before. 

Ohs. The Dublin College omitted the co- 
chineal and raisins in £heir Ph. of 1826, but 
have restored them, in their new one. The 
order of the London College to stone the 
raisins is seldom adopted in practice; by 
which the tincture is rendered unfit to be em- 
ployed in dispensing prescriptions containing 
quinine or other alkaloids. When pharma- 
ceutists are too lazy to follow the instructions 
in their Pharmacopoeia, they had better use 
sultana raisins, which have no stones. — Dose. 
1 to 4 fl. drs. ; as a cordial and stomachic, but 
chiefiy as an adjunct., for its colour and fla- 
vour. 

Tincture of Cascarilla. Syn. Tinctura 
cascarilla (B. P., Ph. L. E. & D.), L.^ Prep. 

1. (B. P.) Cascarilla, bruised, 1 ; proof spirit, 8 ; 
macerate 48 hours with 6 of the spirit, agitat- 
ing occasionally ; pack in a percolator, let it 
drain, and pour oh the remainder of the spirit, 
and, when it ceases to drop, wash the marc, 
press, filter, and make up 8 .—Dose. £ to 2 
firms. 

2. (Ph. L.) Cascarilla, bruised, 5 oz.; 
proof spirit, 1 quart ; macerate for 7 days (14 
days — Ph. D. ; or percolate — Ph. E.). An 
excellent tonic and stomachic; chiefly em- 
ployed as an adjunct 1 to mixtures, &c. — Dose. 
1 t o 2 fl. drs. 

Tincture of Cas'sia. Syn. Tincture CAS- 
SIA (Ph. E.), L. Prep. (Ph. E.) Cassia, 3& 
hz. ; proof spirit, 1 quart; macerate for 7 
days, or percolate. Stomachic and carmina- 
tive.— Dose. 1 to 2 fl. drs. 

Tincture of Castor. Syn, Tinctura cas- 
torb i (B. P„ Ph* L. & E.), Tinot. castorei 
Rossici, L. Prep. 1, (B, P.) Castor, in coarse 
powder, 1; rectified spirit, 20; macerate seven 
days, strain, and wash the marc with spirit 
sufficient to make* up to 20. — Dose. § to 1 dr. 

2. (Ph. L.) Castor, bruised, 2\ oz. ; rectified 
spirit, 1 quart; macerate for 7 days (or per- 
colate— Ph. E.j. 

Ohs. The Dublin College ordered Russian 
castor in their Ph. of 1826 ; but the scarcity 
and high pric* of that variety, we fear, too 
often precludes its use. The tincture of the 
shops is usually made with only 8 oz. of castor 
to the gal. of proof spirit* Nervine and anti- 
spasmodic. — Dose. 20 drops to 2 fl. drs, ; in 
hysteria, epilepsy, Ac. 

Tincture of Castor (Ammo^niated). Syn. 
Elixir ecetidum, Tinctura castorei com- 
POSITA, T. c. ammoni>ta (Ph, E.), L. Prep. 
(Ph.E.) Castor, bruised, 2^ oz. ; assafcetida, in 
smafi fragments, 10 drs. ; spirit of ammonia, 1 1 
inarb; digest 7 days in a well-closed vessel, j 


Stimulant and antispasmodic .-’— Dose and uses, 
as the last. With the addition of % oz. of 
opium, it forms the Elixir Uterinum, or Elixir 
Castorei Thebaicum of foreign Pharmacopoeias. 
Tincture of Catechu. Syn. Compound 

TINCTURE OP CATECHU; TlNCTURA CATECHU 
COMPOSITA (Ph. L.), T. CATECHU (B. P., Ph. 
E. & D.),L. Prep. 1. (B.P.) Pale catechu, in 
coarse powder, 2 \ ; cinnamon, bruised, 1 ; proof 
spirit, 20 : macerate for seven days with agita- 
tion, strain, press, and filter, and add spirit to 
make np 20. — Dose. & to 2 drms. o 

2. (Ph. L.) Catechu, in powder, 3| oz. (4 
oz.— Ph. D.) ; cinnamon, bruised, 2| oz. (2 oz. 
— Ph. D.) ; proof spirit? 1 quart ; macerate for 

7 days (or percolate — Ph. E.). 

3. (Wholesale.) From catechu, 2 lbs.; oil of 
cassia, 3^ fl. drs.; rectified spirit and water, of 
each, 1 gal. ; macerate for 10 days. — Dose. 1 
to 2 fl. drs., as a warm astringent; in diar- 
rhoea, &c., either alone, or combined with chalk. 

Tincture of Chiret'ta. ^ Syn. Tinctura 
chirayta (B. P.), Tinctura chirayta, T. 
CHiRETTiE (Ph. D.), L. Prep. (B. P.) Chiretta, cut 
small and bruised, 1; proof spirit, 8; macerate 
48 hours with 6 of the spirit, agitating occa- 
sionally, pack in a percolator and let it drain, 
then pour on the remaining spirit; when it 
ceases to drop, press, and wash the marc with 
spirit to make up 8. — Dose. 15 to 60 minims ; 
B. Ph. dose £ to 2 drs. 

2. (Ph. D.) Chiretta or chirayta (bruised), 

5 oz. ; proof spirit, 1 quart ; macerate for 14 

days. Tonic and stomachic. — Dose. \ to 2 
fl. drs. ^ 

Tincture of Cinchona.. Sm. Tincture oe 
bark ; Tinctura cinchonas (B. P., Pb. L. E, 

6 I).), T. OORTICIS Peruviani, T. c. P. 
simplex, L. Prep. 1. (B. P.) Yellow cin- 
chona hark, in coarse powder, 4 ; proof spirit, 
20 ; macerate 48 hours with 15 of the spirit, 
agitating occasionally, pack in a percolator 
and let it drain, then pour on the remaining 
spirit, and when it ceases to drop, press, and 
wash the marc with spirit to make 20, — Dose. 

; 1 to 2 drms. 

2. (Ph. L.) Yellow cinchona hark (bruised), 

8 oz. ; proof spirit, 1 quart ; macerate "for 14 
days (or percolate— Ph. E.). 

Ohs. The Dublin College orders pale bark,** 
and the Edinburgh either species, according 
to prescription. — Dose. 1 to 3 fl. drs.; as a 
tonic, stomachic, and febrifuge. 

Tincture of Cinchona'' (Pale). Syn. Tinc- 
ture OR PALE BARK ; TlNCTURA CINCHONAS 
palled J 2 (Ph. L.), L. Prep. From pale bark, 
as the last. 

Tinctura of Cinchona (Compound). Syn. 
Compound tincture op bahk, Huxham’s 
t. op b,, Fever tincture; Tinctura gin-. 

CHONJE COMPOSITA (B. P.), TlNCTURA CIN- 
CHONA COMPOSITA (Ph. L. E. & D.), Tinct. 
corticis Peruviani composita, L. Prep. 
1. (B. P.) ^ Pale cinchona bark, in coarse 
powders; bitter orange peel, cut small and 
bruised, 2 ; serpentary, bruised, 1 ^ Saffron, k } 
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cochineal, J ; proof spirit, 40 : macerate 48 
hours with 30 of spirit, agitating occasionally, 
pack in a percolator and let it drain, then 
pour on the remainder of the spirit ; when it 
ceases to drop, press, and wash the marc with 
spirit to make up 40. — Dose. £ to 2 drs. 

# 2.* (Ph. L.) Pale hark, bruised, 4 oz.; dried 
bitter orange-peel, 3 oz. (2 oz.— -Ph. B.) ; ser- 
pentary root, bruised, 6 drs.,* hay saffron, 
2 drs. ,* cochineal, in powder, 1 dr. ; macerate 
for 7 days (14 days — Ph. D. ; or percolate — 
PI?. E.) * press, and filter. 

3. (Wholesale.) Prom pale bark, 3| lbs. ; 
dried orange peel, 2 lbs.; serpentary root, A oz.; 
hay saffron, 1 oz.; cochineal, % oz. ; proof spi- 
rit, 4 galls, (or rectified spirit and water, of 
each, 2 galls.) ; macerate for 14 days. 

* Ohs. In the Ph. E. yellow bark is, ordered. 
Dose and use, as the last. 

Tincture of Cinna'mon. Syn. Tinctura 
CINNAMOMI (B. P., Ph. L. & E.), L. Prep. 
1, (B. P.) Cinnamon, in coarse powder, 1; 
proof spirit, 8 ; macerate 48 hours with 6 of 
the spirit, agitating occasionally, pack in a 
percolator and let it drain, then pour on the 
remaining spirit; when it ceases to drop, 
press, and wash the marc with spirit to 
n^ke up 8. 

2. (Ph. L.) Cinnamon, bruised, 3£ oz. ; 
proof spirit, 1 quart ; macerate for 7 days (or 
percolate — Ph. E.). In the shops cassia is 
usually substituted for cinnamon, and spirit 
26 u. p. for proof spirit . — Dose , 1 to 4 fl. drs. ; 
as a cordial, aromatic, and stomachic. 

Tincture oT* Cinnamon (Compound). Syn. 
Aromatic tincture ; Tinctura cinnahomi 
composita (Ph. L. E. & D.) , T. aromatica, 
I* Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Cinnamon, bruised, 
1 oz. ; cardamoms (bruised, without the shells), 
f oz. ; long pepper and ginger, of each, 2^- dis- 
proof spirit, 1 quart ; digest for 7 days (or 
percolate— Ph. E.). The Ph. E. omits [the 
ginger, and uses £ oz. more cardamoms. 

/ 2. (Ph. B.) Cinnamon, 2 oz. ; cardamoms, 
1 oz.; ginger, i oz. ; proof spirit, 1 quart; 
macerate for 14 days. The following form is 
current in the wholesale houses. 

3# Cassia, 1 lb.; cardamoms, 6 oz.; long 
pepper and ginger, of each, £ lb. ; oil of cassia, 
* 1£ fi. drs. ; proof spirit, 4 galls, (or rectified 
spirit and water, of each, 2 galls.). Cordial, 
aromatic, stomachic. —Dose. 1 to 2 fl. drs.; 
in atonic gout, debility, flatulence, &e. 

Tincture of Cochineal. Syn. fntoTURA 
cocci cacti (Ph. D.), I. Prep. 1. (J3. P,) 
Cochineal, in powder, 1 ; proof spirit, 8 
macerate 7 days ; strain, and wash the marc 
with spirit to make up 8. — Dose. 30 to 90 
minims twice a day. ( Used chiefly for colour- 
ing medicines.) 

2. (Ph. B.) Cochineal, in fine powder, 2 oz. ; 
proof spirit, 1 pint. Antispasmodic and seda- 
tive ; hut chiefly employed for its colour. — 
Dose. | to 2 fi. drs. 

Tincture of CoTchicum. Syn. Gout tinc- 
ture, Tincture op meadow sappron ; Tinc- 
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TUBA COIiCHICI SEMINUM (B. P.); TlNCTURA 
COLCHICI (Ph. L. & E.), T. SEMINUM COLCHICI 
(Ph. B.) ? L. Prep. 1. Colehicum seed, 
bruised, 1 ; proof spirit, 8 : macerate 48 hours 
with 6 of the spirit, agitating occasionally, 
pack in a percolator, and let it drain, then 
pour on the remainder of the spirit ; when it 
ceases to drop, wash the marc with spirit to 
make up 8. — Dose. 15 to 30 minims. 

2. (Ph. I.) Seeds of meadow saffron (Col- 
ehicum autumnale), bruised (finely ground in 
a coffee-mill— Ph. E.), 5 oz. ; proof spirit, 1 
quart; macerate for 7 days (14 days — Ph. 
B. ; or percolate — Ph. E.); then press, and 
filter. — Dose. 15 to 20 drops to 1 fi. dr. ; in 
gout, &c; 

Tincture of Colehicum (Compound). Syn. 
Tinctura COLCHICI composita (Ph. L.), Spi- 
RITTTS COLCHICI AMMONIATUS, L. Prep. (Ph. 
I*) Colehicum seeds, bruised, 5 oz. ; aromatic 
spirit of ammonia, 1 quart ; digest for 7 days, 
then press, and filter.-vBose. 20 drops to 1 
fi. dr. ; in gout, &c. 

Tincture of Colehicum flowers. Syn. Tinc- 
TURA PLORUM COLCHICI; EAU MEDIOINALE 
d j Husson (Br. Wilson). Prep. Take of the 
fresh juice of colehicum flowers, 2 parts; 
French brandy (or proof spirit), 1 part ; mix, 
and in a few days decant, or filter, and preserve 
it in small bottles in a cool place. 

Tincture of Copai'ba (Alkaline). Syn. 
TINCTURA COPAIBAS ALKALINE, L. Prep. _ 
(Lewis Thompson.) Bissolve carbonate of po- 
tassa, 2 oz., in water, 1 pint, and add to this 
balsam of copaiba, in a thin stream, constantly 
stirring, until the mixture, at first white and 
milky, becomes clear, like jelly or amber, which 
will generally take place when about, a pint of 
balsam has b^en added ; set the mixture aside 
for two or three hours, then pour in of roc- 
titled spirit, 1 quart, and mix the whole lo^ 
gether. Sweet spirit of nitre may he substi- 
tuted for spirit of wine, provided it does not 
contain free acid. — Dose. 1 to 2 teaspoonfuls. 

Tincture of Cu'bebs. Syn. Essence op 
CUBEBS ; TlNCTURA CUBEB2B (B. P., Pll. L. & 
B.), Tinctura piperis cubebs, L. Prep. 1. 
(B. P.) Cubebs, in powder, I; rectified spirit, 8 : 
macerate 48 hours with 6 oi the spirit, agita- 
ting occasionally, pack in a percolator and let 
it drain ; pour on the remaining spirit, and 
when it ceases to drop, wash the marc with 
spirit to make up 8. — Dose. 1 to 2 drs. 

2. (Ph. L.) Cubebs (bruised or ground in 
a pepper-mill), 1 lb. ; proof spirit, 1 quart ; 
■macerate for 7 days, press Out the liquor, and 
filter. — Dose. to 1 fl. dr., three or four times 
a days in gonorrhoea, &c. 

3. (Ph. B., & Ph. 1. 1836.) pubebs, 5 oz. ; 

rectified spirit, 1 quart (proof spirit — Ph. B* 
1826) ; macerate for 14 days. — Dose. 1 to 2 
fi. drs. , 

Tincture of Cuspa^ria. Syn. Tinctura 
CUSPABIZE (Ph. E.), T. AN0OSTUM, L. Prep 
(Ph, E.) Angostura bark or cusparia, 4| oz. ; 9 
proof spirit, 1 quart; digest or percolate 
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Tunic, stimulant, and stomachic. — Dose. 1 to 
2 fl. drs. 

Tincture of Deadly Nightshade. Tincture of 
belladonna. 

Tincture, De Coetlogon's. Haflenden’s tinc- 
ture. 

Tincture of Digitalis. Tincture of fox-glove. 

Tincture of Elecampane'. Syn. Tinctura 
iNTOffl, T. Helenh, L. Prep. (P. Cod.) Pow- 
dered elecampane, 4 oz.j proof spirit, 1 pint; 
macerate for 15 days. Tonic, deobstruent, 
and expectorant. — Dose. £ to 2d. drs.; in 
dyspepsia, palsy, dropsies, uterine obstruc- 
tions, &c. 

Tincture of Er'got. Syn. Tinctura secalii 
cornuti Tincttjra ergotie (B. P.,' Ph. D.), 
L. Prep. 1. (B. P.) Ergot, bruised, 1 ; proof 
spirit, 4: macerate 48 hours with 3 of the 
spirit, agitating occasionally, pack in a perco- 
lator, let it drain, then pour on the remaining 
spirit 5 when it ceases to drop, wash the marc 
with the spirit to m&ke up 4. — Dose . 15 to 
60 minims. 

% (Apothecaries’ Hall.) Ergot (ground in 
a coflee-mul), 2| oz.; proof spirit, 1 pint; 
digest for 7 days.— Dose. A teaspoonful ; to 
excite the action of the uterus in labour. 

3. (Ph. D.) Ergot, 8 oz.; proof spirit, 1 
quart ; macerate for 14 days, and strain, with 
expression. — Dose. 20 drops to 1 fl. dr.; as 
the last. 

Tincture of Ergot (Ethereal). Syn: Tinc- 
ttjra ERGOTIE 2ETHEREA (Ph. L.), L, Prep . 
(Ph. L.) Ergot, 'bruised, 15 oz.; ether, 1 
quart ; macerate for 7 days, press, and filter. 
— Dose. 10 drops to 1 fi. dr. 

Tincture of Pox'glove. « Syn. Tincttjra di- 
gitalis (Ph. L. E. & B.), L. Prep. (Ph. L.) 
Dried foxglove leaves, 4 oz. (5^oz. — Ph. D.) ; 
qaroof spirit, 1 quart ; macerate for 7 days (14 
days— Ph. D. ; or percolate— Ph. E.) ; then 
press, and strain. * 

Ohs. This tincture is a powerful sedative, 
diuretic, and narcotic. The commencing dose 
should he 10 drops, gradually and cautiously 
increased to 30, or even 40; in asthmas, drop- 
sies, fevers, phthisis, &c. a If 40 fl. oz. of 
spirit be allowed to pass (percolate) through, 
the up, gr. will be *944 ; and the solid contents 
of 1 fi. oz. will amount Jo 24 gr.” (Ph. E.) 

Tincture of Gal'banum. Syn. Tincttjra 
galbani, D. Prep. (Ph. D. 1826.) Galbanum, 
2 oz. ; proof spirit, 32 fl. oz. ; digest 7 days. 
Stimulant and anfcispasmodic.— Dose. 1 to 3 
fl. drs. <f If less nauseous than tincture of assa- 
fcetida, it is also less powerful” (Dr. A. T,» 
Thomson.) 

Tincture of Galls. Syn. Tincttjra G-alljs 
(B. E, Ph. b. & D.), Tincttjra gallarum 
(P h. E-), L. Prep. 1. (B, P.) Galls, bruised, 
1 ; proof spirit, 8 : macerate for 48 hours with 
6 of "the spirit, agitating occasionally, pack in 
a percolator, let it dram, and then pour on the 
remaining spirit ; when it ceases to drop, wash 
the mgc with spirit to makeups. — Dose. | 


2 . (Ph. L.) Galls, in powder, 5 oz. ; proof 
spirit, 1 quart; macerate for 7 days (14 days 
— Ph. D.); or percolate— Ph. E.); then ex- 
press the liquid, and filter it. Astringent and 
styptic. — Dose. § to 2 fl. drs. It is chiefly 
used as a test for iron. 

Tincture of Gen'tian (Compound). Syn . 
Bitter stomachic tincture ; Tinotura 
GENTIAN.® COMPOSITA (B. P., Ph. E. E. & D.), 
Tincttjra amara, L. Prep . 1. (B. P.) 

Gentian, bruised, 1J$ bitter orange peel, 
bruised, f ; cardamom seeds, bruised, &; proof 
spirit, 20 ; macerate for 48 hours with 15 of 
the Spirit, agitating occasionally, pack in a 
percolator, let it drain, and then pour on the 
remaining spirit ; when it ceases to drop, wash 
the marc with spirit to make up 20. — Dose. 
1 to 2 drs. 

2. (Ph. L.) Gentian root, sliced and bruised, 
2\ oz. ; dried orange peel, *10 drs.; cardamoms, 
bruised, 5 drs. ; proof spirit, 1 quart; mace- 
rate for 7 days (or percolate — Ph. E.). The 
Edinburgh College substitutes canella for car- 
damoms, and adds of cochineal, i dr. 

3. (Ph. D.) Gentian root, 3 oz.; dried 
hitter orange peel, oz. ; cardamoms, | oz. ; 
proof spirit, 1 quart; macerate for 14 days. 

4. (Wholesale.) Gentian, 2| lbs, ; dried 
orange peel 1£ lb. ; bruised cardamoms, 2\ lbs. ; 
proof .spirit, 4 galls, (or rectified spirit and 
water, of each, 2 galls.) ; digest as last, 

Ohs. This is an elegant and popular sto- 
machic hitter and tonic, — Dose . 1 to 2 fl. drs. ; 
in dyspepsia, loss of appetite, &c. 

Tincture of Gentian (AmmcT* nated). Syn. 

•TiNCTURA GENTIANS AMMQjNIAT2E, L. ; ELIXIR 

antisceoeuleux, Ft, Prep. (P. Cod.) Gen- 
tian, 1 oz. ; sesquicarbonate of ammonia, £ oz. ; 
proof spirit, 32 fl, oz. As the last ; but pre- 
ferred in acidity and low spirits. 

/ Tincture of Gin'ger. Syn. Tinctura zin- 
gtberis (B. P., Ph. L. E. & D.). Prep. . 1. 
(B. P.) Ginger, bruised, 1; rectified spirit, 
8 ; macerate the ginger 48 honrs in 6 of the 
spirit, agitating occasionally ; pack in a perco- 
lator, let it drain, pour on the remaining spirit, 
and when it ceases to drop press, filter, and 
add spirit to make 8. — Dose. 10 to 30.minims. 

2. (Ph. L.) Ginger, bruised, 2\ oz. ; recti* 
fled spirit, 1 quart; macerate for 7 days (or 
percolate — Ph. E.). 

3. (Wholesale.) Coarsely powdered un- 
bleachedfJ amaica ginger* lb. ; rectified spirit 
(or spirit distilled from the essence), 1| gal ; 
water, i gal.; digest as above'. Stimulant and 
carminative.— Do$e. 1 to 2 fl. drs. 

Ohs. The formula of the JPh; ;D. 1826 re- 
sembles the above; that of the last Ph, P. 
orders 8 oz. of ginger to 1 quart of rectified 
spirit. The product is, consequently, of fully 
3 times the strength of that of the others; 
and is similar to the common essence op 
ginger of the shops. 

Tincture, Gout. Syn. Tinctura antar- 
$hritica» D. Prep. l. (Dr.* Graves’s.) Take 
of dried orange peel and powder of aloes and 
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canella, o£ each, 2 oz. ; rhubarb, 1 oz. ; French 
brandy (or proof spirit), 1 quart; digest a 
week, and strain, with expression. — Dose. 1 to 
2 teaspoonfuls, night and morning. 

2, (Dr. Wilson’s.) Tincture of colchicum 
flowers. 

3. Tincture of colchicum. 

Tincture of Gua'iacum. Syn. Tinctuea 
(HTAIAci (Ph. E. & D.), L. Prep. (Ph. E., & 
Ph. L. 1836.) Guaiacum resin (powdered), 7 
oz. (8 oz. — Ph. D.); rectified spirit, 1 quart; 
digest for . 14 days, and filter. An excellent 
sudorific ; in chronic gout and rheumatism. — 
Dose. 1 to 3 fl. drs., taken in milk. „ 

Tincture of Guaiacum (Compound). Syn. 
Ammoniated tinctuee oe guaiacum. Vo- 
latile t. oe <3-., Rheumatic deops ; Tinc- 

TUEA GUAIACI COMPOSITA (Ph. L.), T. G. AM- 

moniata (B. P., Ph. E.), L. Prep. 1. (B. P.) 
Guaiac resin, in fine powder, 4; aromatic 
spirit of ammonia, 20 ; macerate 7 days, filter, 
and wash the filter with the spirit to make up 
20. — Dose. | to 1 dr., with 1 dr. of mucilage 
or yolk of egg, to form an emulsion. 

2. (Ph. L.) Guaiacum, in coarse powder, 7 
oz. ^aromatic spirit of ammonia (spirit of am- 
monia — Ph. E.), 1 quart; digest for 7 days, 
and decant or filter. A powerful, stimulating 
sudorific and emmenagogue; in chronic rheu- 
matism, gout, amenorrlioea, &c. — Dose. 1 to 2 
fl. drs., in milk, or some viscid lkuid. 

Tincture, Haffenden’s Balsamic. Syn. De 
Cqetlogon’s balsamii tinctuee. This is a 
nostrum, of many virtues, prepared from tinc- 
ture of serpeu$*ry (of double strength), 1| fl. 
oil ; compound of tincture of benzoin, 1 fi. oz. ^ 
tinctures of tolu and opium, of each, J fl. oz. ; 
with rectified spirits, q. s. to render the mix- 
ture * bright/ should it turn milky. (* Anat. of 
Quackery.’) 

Tincture, Hatfield’s. Prep. Prom gum 
guaiacum and soap, of each, 2 drs.; rectified 
spirit, 1 pint; digest for a week. Used as 
tinctuee OE guaiacum; also externally. 

Tincture of Hellebore, Syn. Tinctuee oe 
BLACK JECELLEBOEE ; TlNCTUBA HELLEBOEI 
(Ph. It,), L. TlNCTUBA HELLEBOEI NIGBI. 
Prep, (Ph. L.) Black hellebore root, bruised, 
6 oz, ; proof spirit, 1 quart ; macerate 7 days, 
then strain, with expression. 

Ohs. This tincture is a powerful emme- 
nagogue, and was a favourite remedy with Dr. 
Mead, in uterine obstructions and certain cuta- 
neous affections. — Dhse. 20 drops tb h»fl. dr. 
See Tinctuee oe Veeateum. 

Tincture of Hemlock. Syn. Tinctuea 
cicuTiB, T. conii (Ph, D. & E.), T. conit macu- 
lati, L. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Dried hemlock 
leaves, 5 oz, ; proof spirit, 1 quart; digest a 
week, press, and filter. In the Ph* L. 1836, 
cardamom seeds, 1 oz., was added. 

2. (Ph, E.) Fresh hemlock leaves, 12 oz. ; 
express the, juice, bruise the residuum, and 
treat it, by percolation, first with tincture of 
cardamoms, 10 fi, oz., and next with rectified 
spirit, X\ §int; mix the liquids,, and filter.- 


Deobstruent and narcotic.— Do&edfthe Ph.L., 
20 to 60 drops ; that of the Ph. E. tinctured 
less, it being a much stronger and certain pre- 
paration. See Hemlock. 

Tincture of Hemp. Tincture of Indian 
Hemp. 

Tincture of Hen'bane. Syn. Tinctuea 
hyoscyami (B. P., Ph. L. E. & D.). Prep. 1. 
(B. P.) Hyoscyamus leaves, dried and bruised, 
1 ; proof spirit, 8 ; macerate 48 hours with 6 
of the spirit, pack in ^percolator, and when it 
has drained pour on the remaining spirit, and 
when it ceases to drop, press, and wash the 
marc with spirit to make up 8.— Dose. 15 to 60 
minims. 

2. (Ph. D.) Dried leaves of henbane, 5 oz. ; 
proof spirit, 1 quart ; macerate for 7 days 
(14 days, — Ph. D. ; or percolate — Ph. E.), 
then press, and filter. Anodyne, sedative, 
soporific, and narcotic,— DOse. 20 drops to 
2 fl. drs. 

Ohs. This, as well #s the tinctuees oe 
EOXGLOVE, HEMLOCK, HOPS, JALAP, LOBELIA 
INELATA, BHATANY, SAVINE, SQUILLS, SENNA, 

valebian wobmwood, &c., is usually pre- 
pared by the druggists with 1 lb. of the dried 
leaves (or dried drugs) to each gal. of a mix- 
ture of equal parts of rectified spirit and 
water. 

Tincture of Hops. Syn. Tinctuea lupuli 
(B. P., Ph. L. & E.), Tinctuea humuli, L. 
Prep. 1. (B. P.) Hop, 1; proof spirit, 8; 
macerate 48 hours in 6 of the spirit, agitating * 
occasionally, pack in a percolator, let it drain, 
add the remaining spirit, and when fluid ceases 
'to drop, wash the marc, filter, and make up 8. 
— Dose. \ to 2 drs. ** 

2. (Ph. E.) Hops, 6 oz.; proof spirit; 1 
quart ; diges^ 7 days, then press, and filter. 
Anodyne, sedative, and soporific. — Dose, § to 
2 fl. drs. For the formula of the Ph, E. and 
D., see Tinctuee oe Lupulin. 

Tincture, Hudson’s. Tooth tincture. 

^ Tincture, Huxham’s. Compound tincture of 
cinchona. 

Tincture of Indian Hemp. Syn. Tinctuea 
cannabis Indict (B. P.), Tinctuea canna- 
bis, T. c. Indicje (Ph. D.), L. Prep. 1, (B. 
P.) Extract of Indian hemp^l * rectified spirit, 
20; dissolve. — Dose. 5 to 20 minims with 1 
dr. of mucilage, adding 1 oz. of water. 

2, (Ph. D.) Purified extract of Indian hemp, 

| oz. ; rectified spirit, ^ pint ; dissolve. 21 drops 
(minims) contains 1 gr. of the extract, 

Ohs. The formulas of O’Sbaughnessy an$ 
the Bengal Ph. are similar. — Dose. 10 drops, 
every J hour, in cholera; I fl. dr., every § hour, 
in tetanus, till the paroxysms cease, or catalepsy 
is induced. 

Tincture of Indian Tobacco. , Tincture of 
lobelia. 

Tincture of Ibdine. Syn. Tinctuea 
iodinei (Ph. E.), Tinctuea iqdinit, L. 
Prep. (Ph. E.) Iodine, 2J oz. ; rectified spirit, 

1 quart; dissolve, and preserve it in well- 
closed bottles. — Dose. 5 to 80 drops, twice or ** 
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tfyriee daily, where the use of iodine is indicated. 
Externally, as a paint, &c. 

Obs. The formula? of Magendie, the Ph. U. 
S., and the Paris Codex, are similar. 

Tincture of Iodine (Compound). Byn. 

ANTISCEOEUDOUS DROPS; TlNCTUEA IODI (B. 

P.), Tinctuea iodinii cqmposita (Ph. L. & 
£>.), L. Prep. 1. Iodine, £ ; iodide of potas- 
sium, £; rectified spirit, 20; dissolve.— Bose. 

5 to 20 minims. Also an excellent application 
to the throat in diphtheria. 

2. (Ph. It. & D.) Iodine, 1 oz. ; iodide of 
potassium, 2 oz.; rectified spirit, 1 quart; dis- 
solve. — Dose , &c., as the last. 

Tincture of Ipecacuanha. Byn. Tinctuea 
ipecacuanha, L. Prep. (Ph. Bor.) Ipeca- 
cuanha (coarsely powdered), 1 oz. ; spirit, sp. 
gr. *897 to *900 (16 to 17 o. p.), 8 oz. ; mace- 
rate for 8 days. The tincture of the P. Cod. 
has twice its strength, — Dose. 10 or 12 
drops to 2 fi. drs., according to the inten- 
tion. * 

Tincture of Jal'ap. Byn. Tinctuea jalaps 
(B. P., Ph. L. E. & D.), L. Prep. 1. (B. P.) 
Jalap, in coarse powder, 1 ; proof spirit, 8 ; 
macerate for 48 hours in six of the spirit, 
agitating occasionally, pack in a percolator, J 
and when the fluid ceases to pass, pour on the 
remaining spirit, press, filter, and add spirit to 
make 8. — Dose. 4 to 2 drs. 

2. (Ph. L.) Jalap, coarsely powdered, 
5 oz, (10 oz.— Ph. L. 1836; 7 oz. — Ph. E.) ; 
proof spirit, 1 quart, (1| pint, — Ph. D.) ; 
macerate for 7 days (or percolate — Ph. E.), 
then press, -and filter. Carthartic. — Dose. 1 
to 4 fl, drs. 

Tincture of Kihof Byn. Tinctuea kino 
(B, P., Ph. L. & E.), L. Prep. 1. (B. P.) 
Kino, in powder, 1; rectified spjyit, 10; mace- 
rato 7 days, filter, and make up 10. — Dose. \ to' 

drs. 

2. (Ph, L.) Powdered kino, 3J oz . ; rectified 
spirit, 1 quart ; macerate for 7 days (or perco- 
late — Ph, E.), and filter. Astringent. — Dose. 
1 to 2 fl. drs., combined with chalk mixture ; in 
diarrhoea, &e. 

Tincture of Laotueahium. Byn. Tinctuea 
IACTUCAE0, L. Prep. (Ph. E.) Powdered 
lactucarium, 4 rOZ. ; proof spirit, 1 quart ; 
digest or percolate. Anodyne, soporific, anti- 
fc]Kismodic, and sedative.— Dose. 20 to 60 
drops ; in cases for which opium is unsuited. 
10 drops (minims) contain I gr. of lactu- 
carium. 

/ Tincture of- L&v'ender (Compound). Byn. 
Red da vendee. Red lavender drops, Red 

HARTSHORN ; TlNCTURA DAYENDUDJE COM- 
EOSITA (B. P., Ph. L. & ]).), SPIRITUS $AVAN- 
DUDiE OOMPOSITUS (Ph. E.), L. Prep. 1. (B. 
P.) English oil of lavender, 90 minims ; Eng- 
lish oil of rosemary, 10 minims; cinnamon, 
bruised, 150 grs. ; nutmeg, bruised, 150 grs. ; 
red sandal wood, 300 'grs. ; rectified spirit, 40 
oz. ; macerate the cinnamon, nutmeg, and red 
. sandal-wood in the spirit for 7 days, then press 
out and strain ; dissolve the oils in the-strained 


tincture and add sufficient rectified spirit to 
make 40 oz. — Dose . 1 to 2 drs. 

2. (Ph. L.) Cinnamon and nutmegs, of each, 
bruised, 2\ drs.; red sanders wood, sliced, 5 
drs, ; rectified spirit, 1 quart; macerate for 7 
days, then strain, with expression, and dissolve 
in the strained liquid, oil of lavender, la* A* dr., 
oil of rosemary, 10 drops. 

3. (Ph. L. 1836.) Spirit of lavender, 1} 
pint ; spirit of rosemary, £ pint ; red sanders 
wood (rasped), 5 drs. ; cinnamon and nutmegs 
(bruised), of each, 2£ drs. ; macerate foiv 14 
days. 

4 . #(Ph. E.) Spirit of lavender, 1 quart ; 
spirit of rosemary, 12 fi. oz.; cinnamon, 1 oz.; 
nutmeg, 5 oz. ; red sanders, 3 drs. ; cloves, 2 
drs. ; as No. 1 . 

5. (Pfi. B.) Oil of lavender, 3 fi. drs. ; oil of 

rosemary, 1 fi. dr. ; cinnamon, 1 oz. ; nutmegs, 
a oz. ; cloves and cochineal, of each, £ oz. ; 
rectified spirit, 1 quart ; macerate for 14 
days. * 

6 . (Wholesale.) Erom oil of cassia, £ fl. oz. ; 
oil of nutmeg, 1 fl. oz. ; oils of lavender and 
rosemary, of each, 4J fi. oz. ; red sanders 
(rasped), 3 lbs.; proof spirit, 6 galls, (or* recti- 
fied spirit and water, of each, 3 galls.) ; digest 
14 days. Should it he cloudy, add a little 
more proof spirit. 

Obs. Compound tincture of lavender is a 
popular’ stimulant, cordial, and stomachic. — 
Dose. 1 to 3 teaspoonfuls (| to 2 fi. drs.) ; 
in lowness of spirits, faintness, flatulence, 
j hysteria, &c. 

Tincture of lem'ons. Synf^TR ctura di- 
monum (Ph. L.), Tinctuea dimonis (B. P., 
Ph. D., Ph. L,), L. Prep. 1 . (B. P.) Fresh 
lemon peel, sliced thin, 1 ; proof spirit, 8 ; 
Lmaeerate for 7 days in a closed vessel 
with occasional agitation, strain, press, filter, 
and make up with spirit to 8 . — Dose. £ to 2 
drs. 

2 . Fresh lemon peel, 3| oz. (cut thin, 5 oz. 
— Ph. B.) ; proof spirit, 1 quart ; macerate for 
7 days (14 days — Ph. D.), then express the 
liquid, and filter it. An aromatic hitter and 
stomachic. — Dose. \ to 2 fl. drs. 

Tincture of Lobe'lia. Byn. Tincture op 
Indian tobacco; Tinctuea lobelia in- 
BLAT 2 E, Tinctuea dobelre (B. P., Ph. L. E. 
& B.), L. Prep. 1 . (B. P.) Lobelia,' dried 
and bruised, 1 ; proof spirit, 8 ; mace- 
rate 48^ hours with 6 of the spirit, agi- 
tating" occasionally, pack in a percolator, and 
let it drain, pour on the remaining spirit, 
and when it ceases to drop, press and wash 
the marc with spirit to make up 8. — Dose . 
10 to 30 minims, but 1 dr. may he giyen for 
dyspnoea ; 4 drs. as an emetic. 

2. (Ph. L.) Dried and powdered lobelia in- 
fiata, 5 oz. ; proof spirit, 1 quart; macerate 
for 7 days (14 days — Ph. D.; or percolate — 
Ph. E.), press, and filter. — Dose. As an ex- 
pectorant, 10 to 60 drops ; as an emetic and 
antispasm odic, 1 to 2 fi. drs., repeated every 
third hour until it causes vomiting. It is 
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principally employed in spasmodic asthma, and 
some other pulmonary affections. 

Tincture of Lobelia (Ethereal). Syn. Tinc- 
TURA LOBELL32 jetherea (B. P., Pll. L. & E.j, 
L. Prep. 1. Lobelia, dried and bruised, 1 ; 
spirit of ether, 8 ; macerate 7 days, press, 
and strain 8. — Dose. 10 to 30 minims as an 
antispasmodic. 

2. (Ph. L.) Indian tobacco, powdered, 5 oz.; 
ether, 14 fl. oz. ; rectified spirit, 26 fl. oz. ; 
macerate 7 days, press, and filter. 

3. (Ph. E.) Dry lobelia, 5 oz. ; spirit of sul- 
phuric ether, 1 quart ; by digestion for 7 days, 
or by percolation. — Dose . 6 or 8 drops to 1 fl. 
dr. 

4. (Whitlaw’s.) Prom lobelia, 1 lb. ; recti- 
fied spirit and spirit of nitrous ether, of each, 
4 pints ; sulphuric ether, 4 oz. — Dose] &c., as 
the last. 

Tincture of Xui'pulin. Syn. Tincture oe 
hops,* Tinctuea lupuli (Ph. E.), Tincture 
LUPULiNiE (Ph.* , *D.) L. Prep. (Ph. D). 
Lupulin (the yellowish-brown powder 
attached to the scales of hops, separated 
by friction and sifting), 5 oz. ; rectified spirit, 

1 quart; macerate for 14 days (or proceed 
by displacement — Ph. E.), press, and filter. 
— Dose . | to 2 fl. drs. See Tincture op 
Hops. 

Tincture of Mat'ico. Syn. Tinctuea matico 
(Ph. D.), L. Prep. (Ph. D.) Matico leaves, 
in coarse powder, 8 oz. ; proof spirit, 1 quart ; 
macerate for 14 days, and strain, with expres- 
sion. — Dose. 2 fl. drs., as an internal 

astringent or haemostatic. It is a very feehle 
remedy, as matico Iteaves are destitute of either 
tannin or gallic acid, and derive their power 
of stopping local bleeding from the peculiar 
mechanical construction of their surface. 

Tincture of Mea'dow Saffron. Tincture of! 
colchicum. 

Tincture of Mone'sia. Syn. Tinctuea 
monesije, L. Prep. From monesia, oz.; 
proof spirit, 1 pint ; macerate a week. 
Astringent. — Dose. £ to 2 fl. drs. 

Tincture of Musk, Syn. Tinctuea moschi, 
L. Prep. (Ph. D. 1826.) Musk, 2 drs. ; rec- 
tified spirit, 16 fl. oz,; digest 7 days. Anti- 
spasmodic; hut principally used as a perfume, 
being too weak for medical use. 

Tincture of Myrrh. Syn. Golden tooth- 
x DROPS ; Tinctur®, (B. P«, Ph. L. E. & D.), 
L. Prep. 1. (B. P.) Myrrh, in coarse ppwder, 
X; rectified spirit, 8; macerate,. 48 ^ hours 
\yith 6 of the spirit, agitating occasionally, 
pack in a percolator, and when^ it ceases to 
drop, pour on the remaining spirit, wash the 
marc, press, and make up to 8. — Dose. % to 1 
, dr. More frequently used mixed with water 
to form a gargle. : 

2. (Ph. L.) Myrrh, in powder, 3 oz. (3£ 
oz,, Ph, E. ; 4 oz.,— Ph. 1). ; rectified spirit, 
1 quart; macerate . for 7 days (14 days, — 
Ph. D. ; or by displacement — Ph. E.), and 
filter. 

3. (Wholesale.) Myrrh (in coarse powder), 


21 lbs..; rectified spirit, 2 galls. ; water, 1 gab; 
as the last. 

Ohs. Tincture of myrrh is tonic and stimu- 
lant. — Dose. £ to 1 fl. dr., as an adjuvant in 
mixtures, gargles, &c. Chiefly used diluted 
with water, as a dentifrice or wash for ulcerated 
and spongy gums. 

Tincture of Myrrh. (Compound). Syn . 
Tinctuea myrrhje composita, L. Prep. 
From myrrh and Socotrine aloes, of each, 2 lbs. ; 
rectified spirit, 3 galls. ; water, 2 galls. ; digest 
for 14 days. This is frequently substituted 
for c COMPOUND TINCTURE OP ALOES* ill the 
wholesale trade. 

Tincture of Nux Vomica. Syn. Tinctuea 
nucis vomica, L. Prep. 1. Nux vomica, 1 
rectified spirit, 10; soften the nux vomica 
by steam, dry rapidly, and reduce to fine 
powder. Macerate 48 hours in three 
fourths of the spirit, agitating occasionally, 
pack in a percolator, let it drain, pour on 
the remaining spirit, and when it ceases to 
drop, press, filter, and make up to 10. — Dose. 

10 to 30 minims. 

2. (Ph. D. 1826.) Nux vomica (ground in a 
coffee-mill), 2 oz. ; rectified spirit, 8 fl. oz. ; 
macerate 7 (14) days. — Dose. 5 to 20 drops ; 
in paralysis, &c. It is poisonous. 

Tincture, Odontafgic. Syn. Toothache 

TINCTURE ; TlNCTURA ODONTALUIOA, L. Prep. 

1. Tincture of opium, 1 fl. dr. ; ether, 2 fl. drs. ; 

011 of cloves, 15 drops. » 

2. Rectified spirit, 3 fl. drs. ; chloroform, 2 
drs. ; creasote, 1 dr. ; mix."* 

3. (Collier.) Pellitory of Spain, 4 drs. ; cam- 
phor, 3 drs. ; opium, 1 ds. ; oil of cloves, 2 fl. 
drs. ; rectified spirit, 16 fl. oz. ; digest for a 
week. 

4. (Niemanh.) Digest 60 or 80 common 
lady-birds ( Coccinella septempwiclata, — LinnA 
in rectified spirit, X fl. oz., for 8 days, and 
strain. 

Obs. The above are commonly applied, on 
a small piece of lint, in toothache. For other 
formulse see Drops, Tinctures op Myrrh 
and Pellitory, &c. 

Tincture of O'pium. Syn. Laudanum, Li- 
quid, L., Anodyne tincture, Thebaic t.; 
Tinctuea opii,— (B. P., Ph. L. E. & B.), 
Thebaica, Laudanum liquid um, L. Prep. 

1. (B. P.) Opium in coarse powder, 14 ; proof 
spirit, 20; macerate 7 days, strain, express, 
filter, and add spirit to make 20. — Dose. 10 
to 30 minims. 

2. (Ph, L.) Powdered opium, 3 oz. (3 oz.— 
Ph. D.) ; proof spirit, 1 quart ; macerate for 
7 days (14 days — Pb. D.), and strain, with 
expression. 

3. (Ph. E«) Opium, sliced, 3 oz.; boiling 
water, 13£ fl. oz.; digest, with heat, for 2 
hours, break down the opium with the hand, 
j strain, and express the infusion; then macerate 

the residuum for about 20 hours in rectified 
spirit, X pint 7 fl. oz.; next strain, press, 
mix the watery and spirituous infusions, and ■* 
filter. 
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Ohs. This preparation lias a deep brownish- 
red colour, and the characteristic odour and 
taste of opium. 14 minims or measured drops 
of the London, and about 15 minims of the 
Edinburgh and Dublin tiuctures, are equivalent 
to 1 gr. of dry opium, or 1T2 gr. of ordinary 
opium. 14 minims of this tincture are equal 
to about 25 drops of it poured from a bottle. 
Its sp. gr. is *952. (Phillips.) — Dose . 10 to 
60 drops ; as an anodyne sedative, or hypnotic. 
Tho following form is substituted for that of 
the Pharmacopoeia by many of the wholesale 
drug houses : — Take of Turkey opium, 2-§ lbs. ; 
boiling water, 9 quarts ; digest till dissolved or 
disintegrated, cool,* add of rectified spirit, 2 
galls. ; and, after repose for 24 hours, decant 
the clear portion. Prod. 4 galls. 

Tinctu c of „0pium (Ammo 7 'mated). Syn. 
AmMONiLteD TINCTURE OF OPIUM, SCOTCH 
PAREGORIC ; TlNCTURA OPII AMMONIATA 

(B. P., Ph. E.), L. Pjep. 1. (B. P.) Opium 
in powder, 100 grs. ; saffron, cut small, 180 
grs. ; benzoic acid, 180 grs. ; oil of anise, 60 
minims ; strong solution of ammonia, 4 oz. ,* 
rectified spirit, 16 oz. ; macerate 7 days in 
a closed vessel, with occasional agitation, 
strain, and add sufficient rectified spirit to 
make up 20 oz. — Dose. \ to 1 dr. 

2. (Ph. E.) Benzoic acid and hay saffron, 
of each, 6 .drs. ; opium, sliced, 4 drs. ; oil of 
aniseed, 1 dr. ; spirit of ammonia (Ph. E.), 1 
" quart ; digest for a week, and filter. Stimu- 
lant, autispasmodiq, and anodyne. — Dose. 20 
to 80 drops ; in hysteria, hooping-cough, &c. 

Ohs . This preparation is called * pare- 
goric,* or 4 paregoTC elixir , 5 in Scotland, I 
but should be carefully distinguished from the 
compound tincture of camphor, which passes 
under the same names in England; as the 
former contains about 4 times as much opium 
as the latter. 80 minims, or 145 poured drops, 
contain about 1 gr. of opium. 

Tincture of Opium (Camphorated). Com- 
pound tinctufe of camphor. 

Tincture ofOr'ange Peel. Syn. Tinctura 
aurantii (B. P.,rPh. L. E. & D.), T. cjorticis 
aubantii, L. Prep. 1. (B. P.) Dried bitter 
^orange peel, cut small and bruised, 1 ; proof 
spirit, 10; macerate for 7 days in a closed 
vessel with occasional agitation, then strain, 
press, and filter, addj sufficient proof spirit 
to make 10.— Dose. 1 to 2 drs. 

2. (Ph. L.) Dried orange peel, 3J oz. (4 oz. 
— Ph. D.); proof spirit, 1 quart; digest for 
7 days (14 days— Ph. D. ; or by percolation 
— Ph* E), press, and filter. A grateful bitter 
stomachic.— Dose. 1 to 3 fi. drs. ; chi$y as 
an adjuvant in mixtures, &c. 

Tincture of Pellitory, Syn, Toothache 
tincture * Tinctura pyrethri, B. P. Prep. 
1* (B V P.) Pellitory root, in coarse powder, 4; 
rectified spirit, 20 ; mmcerate for 48 hours 
with 15 of the spirit, agitating occasion- 
ally* then pack in [a percolator, let it drain, 
and pour on the remaining spirit t when it 
ceases to drop, press, $iter, and make up to 20. 


2. Pellitory of Spain (bruised), 1 oz. ; recti- 
fied spirit, \ pint; digest a week. In the P. 
Cod. a tincture is ordered prepared with spirit 
about 41 o.p., and another prepared with spirit 
of sulphuric ether. 

3. (Compound. — Brande.) Pellitory root, 4 
drs.; camphor, 3 drs.; oil of cloves, 2 drs.; 
opium, 1 dr. ; rectified spirit, 6 fl. oz. ; digest 
for eight days. Both the above are used for the 
toothache. See Odontalgic Tincture. 

Tincture of Phosphorus (Ethereal). Syn. 
iETHER PHOSPHORATES, TlNCTURA phos- 
fho^i jetherea, L. Prep. 1. Ph. Hann. 
1831.) Phosphorus (powdered by agitation 
with rectified spirit), 16 grs. ; ether, 2 oz. ; 
macerate, with agitation, for 4 days, then 
decant the clear portion, and preserve it in a" 
stoppered bottle, in a cool dark situation, 

2. (P. Cod.) Phosphors, cut small, 1 part ; 
ether, 50 parts; digest, with occasional agita- 
tion, for 1 month, and decant the clear. — Dose. 

5 to 15 drops, in any blind vehicle, thrice 
daily ; in impotency, low sinking conditions of 
the system, &c. 

Tincture of Quas'sia. Syn. Tinotura 
quassias (B. P., Ph. E.), L. Prep. 1. (B. P.) 
Quassia in chips, f ; proof spirit, 20 ; digest 7 
days, filter, and make up to 20. — Dose. 1 to 
2 drs. 

2. (Ph. E.) Quassia, in chips, 10 drs.; proof 
spirit, 1 quart ; digest 7 days. Bitter, tonic. 
— Dose . £ to 2 fl. drs. ; in dyspepsia, &c. 

Tincture of Quassia (Compound). - Syn. 
Tinctuba quassias composes* (Ph. E.), L. 
Prep. (Ph. E.) Cardamoms and cochineal, of 
each, bruised, | oz. ; powdered cinnamon and 
quassia chips, of each, 6 drs. ; raisins, 7 oz. ; 
proof spirit, 1 quart; digest for 7 days 
(or by percolation), then press, and filtdh 
Aromatic and tonic. — Dose and use 3 as the 
last. 

Tincture of Quinine / (Compound). Syn. 
Fever drops; Tinotura Quin.®, B. P.; 
Tinotura quin a: composita (Ph. 'L.) Prep. 

1. (B. P.) Sulphate of quinia, 1 ; tincture of 
orange peel, 60 ; dissolve with a gentle heat, 
digest for 3 days with occasional agitation, 
and strain. — Dose. 1 to 1J dr. 

2. (Ph. L.) Sulphate of quinine, 5 drs. 1 
scrap, (or 320 grs.) ; tincture of orange pee]*** 
1 quart; digest, with agitation, for jKffays, 
or until solution is complete. ■ j? 

Obsr Unless the tincture employed as the 
solvent be of the full strength some of the , 
disulphate remains undissolved. It is an 
excellent medicine when faithfully prepared. 
— Dose . i to 2 fl. drs. ; in debility, dyspepsia, 
&c. - r 

Tincture of Bed Lav'ender. Compound 

tincture of lavender. 

Tincture of Bhat'any. Syn. Tinotura 
kr amebic (B. P., Ph. D.), L. Prep. 1. (B. P.) 
Bhatany, bruised, jl; proof spirit, 8; mace- 
rate 48 hours in 6 of the spirit, agitating 
occasionally, pack in a percolator; when it 
ceases to drop, pour on the remaining spirit, 
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and wash the, marc with spirit to make up 
8. — Dose. 1 to 2 drs. 

2. (Ph. ]D.) Rhatany root, in coarse powder, 
8 oz. ; proof spirit, 1 quart ; macerate for 14 
days, then press, and filter. Astringent. — 
Dose. 1 to 2 fl. drs. The formula of the Ph. 
U. S. is similar. 

Tincture of Rliu'barb. Syn. Tihctttka 
ehei (B. P., Ph. E.), L., j Prep. 1. (B. P.) 
Rhubarb, bruised, 2 ; cardamom seeds, bruised, 
f ^ coriander, bruised, \\ saffron, f ; proof 
spirit, 20; macerate for 48 hours with 
15 of the spirit, agitating occasionally, pack 
in a percolator, and when it ceases tfo drop 
pour on the remaining spirit, press and wash 
the marc', and add spirit to make up 20. — 
Dose. As a stomachic, 1 to 2 drs. ; as a purga- 
tive, f to 1 oz. 

2. (Ph. E.), Powdered rhubarb, 3£ oz. ; car- 
damom seeds, bruised, f oz. ; proof spirit, 1 
quart; digest, or proceed by the method of 
displacement. ** 

3. (Ph. L. 1824.) Rhubarb, 2 oz.; carda- 
moms, 4 drs. ; saffron, 2 drs. ; proof spirit, 32 
fl. oz. Both the above are cordial, stomachic, 
and laxative. — Dose. 1 fl. dr. to 1 fl. oz. 

■ Tincture of Rhubarb (Compound) JSyn. 
Tihctfea ehei composita (Ph. L. & D.) 
Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Rhubarb, sliced, 2f oz. ; 
liquorice root, bruised, 6 drs. ; ginger (bruised) 
and hay saffron, of each, 3 drs. ; proof spirit, 
1 quart ; macerate for 7 days, then press, and 
filter. 

2. (Ph.) J&ubarb, 3 oz. , cardamoms, 1 
oz. ; liquorice root, f oz. ; saffron, \ oz. ; proof 
spirit, 1 quart ; lacerate for 14 days. 

3. (Ph. L.) 1824. Rhubarb, 2 oz. ; liquorice 
root, 4 drs. ; ginger and saffron, of each, 2 drs. ; 

* proof spirit, 16 fl. oz. ; water, 12 fl. oz. 

Ohs. This tincture is a popular remedy in 
diarrhoea and colic, and is an especial favourite 
with drunkards. — Dose, as a stomachic, 1 to 3 
fl. drs. ; as a purgative, §■ to If fl. oz. The 
tincture of rhubarb of the shops is mostly 
inferior, being generally deficient both in 
rhubarb and spirit. The following forms we 
have seen extensively employed in the whole- 
sale trade East Indian rhubarb, 20 lbs. ; boil- 
ing water, q. s. to cover it; infuse for 24 hours, 
then slice the rhubarb, and put it into a cask 
with moist sugar, 14 lbs. ; ginger, bruised, 3| 
lb. ; hay saffron, 1 lb. ; carbonate of potash, f 
lb. ; bruised nutmegs, i lb. ; reerifi^d spirit, 
19 galls. ; water, 21 galls. ; macerate with fre- 
quent agitation for 14 days, decant the clear 
portion, and press and filter the bottoms. 
Those houses that adhere to the Ph. L. for 
1824 substitute cardamom seeds, 5 lbs., for the 
ginger. Por the corresponding Ph. E. formula 
see the last article. 

Tincture of Rhubarb (Brandishes Alka- 
line). Syn. Tihctttba ehei alkalifa 
BEAEDI^hii, L. Dreg. Prom rhubarb, in 
coarse powder, If oz. ; Brandish^ alkaline 
solution, 1 quart ; macerate for a week. In 
the original formula only $ oz. of rhubarb is 


ordered. — Dose. 20 drops to 2 5. drs., in ^ny 
bland liquid, not acidulous ; in acidities, dys- 
pepsia, &c. , 

Tincture of Rhubarb and Al'oes. Syn. 
Sacred ELisiEf ; Tincthra ehei et aloes, 
(Pb. E.), L. Prep. (Ph. D.) Rhubarb, in powder 
1£ oz. ; Socotrine or East Indian aloes, 6 drs.; 
cardamom seeds, bruised, 5 drs. ; proof spirit, 1 
quart; macerate 7 days, or percolate. A warm 
stomachic purgative. — Dose. f fl, oz. to 1 
fl. oz. ^ 

Tincture of Rhubarb and Gentian. Tifc- 

TUEA EHEI AMAEA, TlFCTUEA EHEI ET GffiH- 

tiam (Ph. E.), L. Prep. (Ph. E.) Rhu- 
barb, 2 oz. ; gentian, f oz. ; proof spirit, 1 
quart; proceed as for the last. Stomachic, 
tonic, and purgative. — Dose. 1 fl. dr. to 1 
fl. oz. 

Tincture of Rhubarb and Sen'na. Syn. 
Washer’s gout cordial 3 ; Tihctura ehei* 
et se EXE (Ph. U. S.), L. Prep. (Ph, U. S.) 
Rhubarb, 1 oz. ; senna and red sanders wood, 
of each, 2 drs. ; coriander and fennel seed, of 
each, 1 dr.; saffron and extract of liquorice, 
of each, f dr.; stoned raisins, ^6 oz.; proof 
spirit, 2\ pints; macerate for 14 days. A 
popular stomachic and laxative. — Dose. f to 
If fl. oz. 

Tincture, Riemer’s Nervous. Prep. Prom 
oil of juniper, 1 part; volatile liquor of harts- 
horn, 4 parts ; rectified spirit, 16 parts. — Dose. 

1 teaspoonful, in water. 

Tincture, Ruspinf s. Tooth tincture. 

Tincture of Saffron. Syn. Tihottjra ceoci 
(B. P., Ph. E. & D.), T. c. SATiViE, L. Prep. 

1. (B.P.) Saffron, 1 ; proof spirit, 20; macerate 
48 hours with 15 of the spirit, agitating occa- 
sionally, pack in a percolator, let it drain, and 
then pour i>n the remaining spirit ; when it ^ 
ceases to drop, wash the marc with spirit ^to 
make up 20 . — Dose f to 2 drs. 

2. (Ph. E.) Hay saffron, 2 oz. (2 oz. — Ph. 
D.) ; proof spirit, 1 quart (1 pint — Ph. D.) ; 
proceed either by maceration (for 14 days — 
Ph. D.) or by displacement. Stimulant, and 
emmenagogue. — Dose. 1 to 2 fl. drs. Chiefly 
used for its colour and flavour. 

Tincture of Senna (Compound). Syn. Tihc- 
TTJRE OE SEN25A, ELIXIR OE HEALTHf ; TltfC- 
TTTRA SENXiE (B.P.), TIXCTTJBA SEFHJE COM:- 
eositje (Rh. L. E. & D.), L. Prep . 1. (B. P.) 
Senna, broken small, 5; raisins, freed from 
seeds, 4; caraway, bruised, 1; coriander, 
bruised, 1; proof spirit, 40; macerate the 
ingredients 48 hours in three fourths of the 
spirit, agitating occasionally ; pack in a per- 
colator, and when it ceases to drop, pour on 
! th£ remaining spirit ; press, filter, and make 
I up 40. — Dose. 2 to 8 drs. 

2. (Ph. L.) Senna, 3f oz. ; caraway seeds, 
bruised, 3f drs,; cardamom seeds, bruised, 

1 dr.; stoned raisins, 5 oz.; proof spirit, 

1 quart; macerate' for 7 days, press, and 
filter. 

3. (Ph. E.) Senna and stoned raisins, of , 
each, 4 oz.; sugar, 2£ oz.; corianders, 1 oz.; 

A ' ' 
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jalap, 6 drs. r ; caraways and cardamoms, of 
each, 5 drs. ; proof spirit, 1 quart ; digest, or 
proceed by percolation. 

4. (Ph.*D.) Senna, 4 oz. ; caraway and car- 
damom seeds, of each, bruised, \ oz. ; proof 
spirit, 1 quart ; macerate for 14 days. 

5. (Wholesale.) From senna, 6 lbs.; treacle, 
2 lbs.; caraways, f lb.; cardamoms, 4 lb.; 
rectified spirit and water, of each, 4 galls. ; as 
before. Carminative, stomachic, and purga- 
tive. — Dose. 4 to 1 fl. o® 

Ohs. “ If Alexandrian senna be used for ibis 
preparation, it must be freed from cynanclmm 
(argel) leaves, by picking.” (Ph. E.) 

Tincture of Ser'pcntary. Syn. Tincture 
or Virginian snake root ; Tinctura 
SERPENTARIJE (B. P., Ph. L. & E.), L. 
Prep. 1. (B. P.) Serpentary, bruised, 1; 
proof spirit, 8 ; macerate 48 hours, with 
* 6 of the spirit, Agitating occasionally, pack 
in a percolator and let it drain; pour on 
the remaining spirit, and when it ceases to 
drop, press, and wash the marc to make up 
8. — Dose. % to 2 drs. 

2. (Ph. I*») Serpentary, bruised, 31- oz. 
(cochineal, 1 dr. — Ph. E.); proof spirit, 1 
quart 'rmacerate for 7 days (or by percolation 
— Ph. E.), strain, and filter. Stimulant, tonic, 
and diaphoretic. — Dose. 1 to 3 fl. drs. 

Tincture of Sesquichlo"ride of Iron. Syn. 
Tincture oe muriate or iron, Tincture op 
steel, Steel drops ; Tinctura perri per- 
hHLORiDi (B, P.), Tinctura perri sesqui- 
culoeidi (Ph. L. I).), T. perri mukiatis 
(Ph. E.), Ferri muriatis liquor, B. Prep. 
1. (B. P.) Strong solution of pcrcliloride of 
iron, 1 5 rectified spirit, 3 : mix, — Dose. 10 to 
30 minims in water. 

. 2. (Ph, L.) Sesquioxide of ,iron, 6 oz.; 

hydrochloric acid, 1 pint; mix, and digest in 
a sand bath, frequently shaking (with a gentle 
heat, for a day — Ph. E.), until solution is 
complete, then add, when cold, of rectified 
spirit, 3 pints, and (in a short time) filter. 
Sp. gr. *092. “ 1 fi. oz., potash being added, 
deposits nearly 30 grs. of sesquioxide of iron.” 
(Ph, E.) * 

3, (Ph. D.) Iron wire, 8 oz. ; pure hydro- 

chloric acid, 1 quart; distilled water, 1 pint; 
3nix, and dissolve by a gentle] heat; next add, 
in successive portions, of pare nitric,. acid, 18 fl. 
dr^. ; evaporate by a gentle heat to a pint, and, 
when co]d, mix this in a bottle with rectified 
spirit, I£ fpint ; lastly, after 12 hours, filter. 
Sp. gr, 1*237. - 

Ohs. This tincture is an active ferru- 
ginous tonic, — Dose. 10 to 30 drops, gradually 
increased, taken in water, ale, or wine. In the 
old tinctura martis, Ph. L., iron filings, and 
m the T. ferri muriatis, Ph. E, 1817, black 
oatide of iron, were used instead of the sesqui- 
oxide qy carbonate. * BestuchePs nervine 
tincture of the P. Cod. Is prepared by dis- 
solving' 1 dr, of dry sesquichloride of iron in 
Srop SG ^pknric ether. See Golden 

* 


Tincture of Sesquini'trate of IronJ. Syn. 
Tinctura perri sesquinitratis, L. Prep. 
(Onion.) Iron filings, oz.; nitric acid (1*5), 
2|- oz.; dissolve, add of hydrochloric acid (1*16), 
6 drs., simmer for 2 or 3 minutes, cool, add of 
rectified spirit, 8 oz., and filter. Proposed 
as a substitute for the last preparation, but the 
name misrepresents its chemical constitution. 

Tincture of Squills. Syn. Tinctura bechi- 
ca, Tinctura scile/E (B. P., Ph. L. E. & D.), 
L. Prep. 1. (B. P.) Dried squill, bruised 1 ; 
proof spirit, 8; macerate for 48 hours with* 6 
of the spirit, agitating occasionally,] pack in 
a percolator, let it drain, and pour on the 
remaining spirit; when it ceases to drop, 
press, filter, and make up to 8. — Dose. 15 to 
30 minims. 

2. (Pin- L.) Squills, recently dried and 
sliced (or in coarse powder), 5 oz.'; proof spirit, 
1 quart; macerate for 7 d&ys (14 days — Ph. 
D. ; or jfby percolation — Ph. E.), press and 
filter. A stimulating expectorant and diuretics. 
— Dose. 10 to 30 drops; in chronic coughs, 
and other bronchial affections. 

Tincture, Stomachic. Compound tincture of 
cardamoms. Compound tincture of gentian is 
also, occasionally, so called. 

Tincture of Stramonium. Syn. Tincture 
OP THORN-APPLE; TlNCTURA STRAMONII (B.P., 
Ph. D. & U. 8.), L. Prep. 1. (B. P.) Stra- 
monium seeds, bruised, 1; proof spirit, 8; 
macerate 48 hours with 6 of the spirit, agi- 
tating occasionally ; pack in a percolator, let 
it drain, and pour on the remaining spirit. 
When it ceases to drop, press, filler, and add 
spirit to make 8. — Dose. 10 H 20 minims. 

2. (Ph. D.) Stramonium or thorn-apple 
seeds (bruised), 5 oz.; proof spirit, 1 quart; 
macerate for 14 days (or by displacement — * 
Ph. U. S.), then press, and filter. Anodyne. — 
Dose. 10 to 20 drops ; in neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism, &e. Said to be superior to laudanum. 

Tincture of Sum'bul. Syn. Tinctura suk- 
! buli, B. P. Prep. 1. (B. P.) Sumbul, bruised 
fine, 1 ; proof spirit, 8 ; digest 7 days and 
filter, — Dose. 15 to 30 minims. . 

2. From snmbul, bruised, 5 oz.; proof 
spirit, 1 quart ; macerate for a week, and 
strain, with expression. Stimulant and tonic. 
— 'Dose. 10 to 30 or 40 drops. 

Tincture of Thorn-apple. Tincture of stra- 
monium. 

Tincture <of Tobac'co, Sjpi. Tinctura nico- 
tians, Tinctura tabaci, L. Prep. From 
pure manufactured tobacco, 1£ oz.; proof 
spirit, 1 pint ; macerate for 7 days. Compound 
spirit of juniper is often used instead of proof 
spirit. Sedative and narcotic.— Dose. 10 to 
30 drops. A tincture is also made from the 
fresh leaves. Bee Vegetable Juices and 
Tinctures (Ethereal). 

Tincture of ToFu, Syn. Tinctura tolu- 
tanus (B. P.), Tinctura tolutana (Ph. D. & 

D.), T. BALSAM! TqLUTANI, T. ToLUXERM 
BALSAM!, h. Prep. 1. (B. P.) Balsam of 
tolu, 1 ; rectified spirit 8 j dissolve, 'filter, and 
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make up to 8— Dose. 15 to 30 minims, mixed 
with mucilage or syrup. 

2. (Pk. L.) Balsam of Tolu, 2 oz. (3| oz. — 
Pb. E.) ; rectified spirit, 1 quart (1 pint — Pb. 

D. ) ; dissolve (by the aid of a gentle heat — 
Pb. E. & D.), and filter. 

Obs. This tincture is reputed pectoral and 
expectorant ; but it is chiefly used as an adju- 
vant in mixtures, on account of its flavour. — 
Dose. 10 to 60 drops. 

Tincture, Tooth. Prep. 1. (Grcenhougli's.) 
Froln bitter almonds, 2 oz. ; Brazil wood, cin- 
namon, and orris root, of each, § oz. ; alum, 
cochineal, and salt of sorrel, of each, l rt dr. ; 
spirit of scurvy grass, 2 fl. oz. ; proof spirit, 1-J 
pint ; macerate a week. 

2. (Hudson's.) Prom the tinctures of 
myrrh and cinchona, and cinnamon water, 
equal parts, with a little arquebusade and gum 
arable. 

3. (Ruspini’s.) From orris root, 8 oz. ; 
cloves, 1 oz. ; ambergris, 20 grs. ; rectified 
spirit, 1 quart; digested for 14 days. The 
above are used as cosmetics for the teeth and 
gums. The last has long been a popular 
dentifrice. 

Tincture, Toothache. Odontalgic tincture. 
See ‘also Deops, Essence, &c. 

Tincture of Vale'rian. Syn. Tinctura 
VALERIAN.® (B. P., Ph. L. E. & D.), L. Prep. 
1. (B.P.) Valerian bruised, 1,* proof spirit, 8; 
macerate the valerian 48 hours with 6 of the 
spirit, agitating occasionally ; pack in a per- 
colator, let it drain, pour on the remainder of 
the spirit ; when it ceases to drop, press and 
filter, washing the *»arc with spirit to make up 
8. — Dose . 1 to 2 drs. 

2. (Ph. L.) Valerian root, bruised, 5 oz.; 
pjoof spirit, 1 quart ; macerate 7 days (14 days 
— Ph. D. ; or by percolation — Ph. E.), press, 
and filter. Tonic and antispasmodic. — Dose. 
1 to 3 fl. drs. ; in hysteria, epilepsy, &c. 

Tincture of Valerian (Compound). Syn. 
Ammoniated tincture op valerian, Vola- 
tile T. OE V. ; TlNCTURA VALERIANS COM- 
POSITA (Ph. Ii,), T. V. AMMONIATA (B. P., Ph. 

E. ), L.* Prep. 1. (B.P.) Valerian, bruised, 1 ; 
aromatic spirit of ammonia, 8 ; macerate the 
valerian 7 days, press. Alter, aud add spirit to 
make up 8.—' Dose. | to 1 dr. 

2. (Ph. L.) Valerian root, bruised, 5 oz. ; 
aromatic spirit of ammonia (simple — Ph. E.), 
1 quart ; macerate &>r 7 days (or, by per- 
colation — Pli. E.), then press, and Alter? Sti- 
mulant, tonic, and antispasmodic . — Dose and 
use, same as those of the simple tincture, than 
which it is thought to he more powerful. The 
tincture of the shops is generally made with 
only 1 lb. of the root to the gallon. 

Tincture of Vera'trum. Syn. Tincture oe 

WHITE HELLEBORE; TlNCTURA VERATRI VlEI- 
DIS ; TlNCTURA HELLEBORI ALBI, T. VERATRI 
(Ph. E.), L. Prep. 1. (B.P.) Green hellebore 
root, in coarse powder, 4; rectified spirit, 20; 
macerate the powder with 15 of the spirit 48 
liqurs, agitating occasionally, pack it in a per- 


colator, let it drain, pour on the remainder qf 
the spirit, when it ceases to drop, press, filter, 
wash the marc with spirit to make up 20. — 
Dose. 5 to 20 minims. 

2. (Ph. E.) White hellebore, 4 oz. ; proof spirit, 

1 pint; digest or percolate. — Dose. 10 drops, 

2 or 3 times a day, gradually increased; in 
gout, rheumatism, &c., as a substitute for 
eolehicum ; also, externally. 

Tincture of Virginian Snake Rc^t. Tincture 
of serpentary. 

Tincture of Vittie-vayr. Syn. Tinctura 
vetiverie, L. Prep. From vittie-vayr (roots 
of Andropogon mmicatis), 2| oz.; proof spirit, 

1 pint; macerate a week. Stimulant, tonic, 
and sudorific. — Dose. 15 to 30 drops. 

Tincture, Warburg's Fever. Syn. Tinctura 
eebrieug-a Warburgli. According to M. 
Fuchs, this tincture may be exactly imitated 
as follows : — Take of hepatic lloes and zedoary 
root, of each, 1 dr. ; saffron, 3 grs. ; angelica 
root and camphor, of each, 2 grs. ; spirit (’897, 
or about 18 o. p.), 3 oz.; make a tincture 
(which should be 25 drs.), and dissolve in it (by 
the aid of a gentle heat), 30 grs. ofSsulpliate of 
quinine. It is put up in 5-dr. bottles, each of 
which contains a dose, and is sold at about 5s. 
English. If the spirit he weaker than 18 or 
20 o. p., some of the sulphate remains undis- 
solved, . 

TINCTURES (Concentrated). Syn. Tinc- 
ture CONCENTRATE Haenli, L. Prep. (Ph. 
Baden.) Digest 8 parts of the vegetable pow- 
der in 16 of spirit of the sp 0 gr. *857 (45 o. p.), 
for 4 days, at 72° Fahr., with occasional agi- 
tation, then press, and filter ; to the marc or 
residuum add as much spirit as it has absorbed, 
and again press, and filter ; the weight of the 
mixed liquors -should be 16 parts. In this way 
are prepared concentrated tinctures of aconite^ 
leaves; arnica and chamomile flowers ; bella- 1 
donna, digitalis, hemlock, henbane, pepper- 
mint, and savine leaves; ipecacuanha and 
valerian roots, &c. 

TINCTURES (Culinary). See Essences, 
Spirits, &c. 

TINCTURES (Ethereal). ’Syn. Tincture 
etheree, L. Prep . (P. Cod.) From the 
vegetable substance, 1 oz. sulphuric ether, 
4 oz. (or 6 fl. oz.) ; by maceration, for 4 days, 
in a well- closed vessel ? or, preferably, by per- 
colation in a cylindrical glass vessel furnished 
with a stopper, and terminating at the lower 
end in a funnel, obstructed with a little cotton. 
The powder being introduced ever the cotton, 
pour on enough ether to moisten it, put in 
the stopper, fix the tube into the neck of a 
bottle? and leave it for 48 hours ; then add, 
gradually, the remaining portion of the ether, 
and, lastly, enough water to displace the ether 
absorbed. In this maimer are prepared the 
ethereal tinctures of aconite leaves, arnica 
flowers, belladonna, hemlock, foxglove, to- 
bacco, pellitory, solanum, valerian, stramonium, 
&c., of the Paris Codex. 

The ethereal tinctures of amber, ambergris. 
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cssafcetida, eantharides (acetic ether), castor, 
mush, tolu, &c., are prepared by maceration 
only. 

TINCTURES (Odoriferous). These are pre- 
pared from odoriferous substances by the usual 
processes of digestion or percolation. See 
Spieits. 

TINCTURES from Recent Vegetables. See 
Vegetable Juices, 

TDTDER (German). See Amadou. 

TISANE, [Ft.] Syn, Ptisan; Ptisan a, 
L, This fonn of medicine is much used in 
France. Tisanes may he readily prepared by 
slightly medicating barley, rice, or tamarind 
water, lemonade, &c. See Decoction, Infu- 
sion, Julep, Ptisan, &c., and below. 

Tisane Antiscorbutique. An infusion of 
buckbean and the fresh roots of horseradish. 

Tisane Ant ivenerienne. Various compound 
decoctions of sarsaparilla are known by this 
name. 

Tisane Commune. * A decoction of pearl- 
barley and couch-grass, flavoured with liquorice 
root. 

Tisane Pectorale. An infusion of the roots 
of liquorice and marsh-mallow, Canadian 
inaiden-hair, and the flowers of the red poppy 
and coltsfoot, in a decoction of rice. 

Tisane Royale. From senna, fresh chervil, 
and sulphate of soda, of each, 4 drs.* ; aniseed 
ahtl cinnamon, of each, 1 dr.; 1 lemon, sliced ; 
Cold water. If pint ; macerate for 24 hours, 
stirring occasionally, then press and filter. 
Aperient.-— Dose, "A wine-glassful, or more, 
repeated every half-hour, until it operates. 

TIS'SUE (Blistering). See Vesicants. 

TiTATmm. A rare metal, discovered by 
Klaproth in 1794, and examined by Wollaston 
in 1822, It is occasionally 'found at tbe 
^bottom of tbe smelting furnaces of iron works, 
in combination with nitrogen and cyanogen, 
under the form of minute crystals, having a 
coppery lustre, 

(Essence of). This is liquid burnt 
sugar or spirit colouring. Used to make 
extemporaneous,. toast-and-water (3 or 4 drops 
to the glass), and to flavour soups, gravies, 
&c, 

TOBACCO. 8§n. Tabacum (Ph, L. E. & D.), 
D-; Tabao, Fr. The prepared leaf of Nieo- 
lima Tabacum (Linn.), or other species of the 
same genus. The name was given to this 
herb by the Spaniards, because it was first 
seen by them qfc Tabasco, or Tahaco, a province 
of Yucatan, in Mexico. 

The ^tobacco of commerce is chiefly obtained 
from Virginia, and other parts of the United 
States, and recently from Japan and CalSbrnia, 
but the finest varieties are imported from 
Havannah and from the East. The plants are 
gathered when mature, during hot dry weather, 
and to hung up in <pairs, in sheds, to dry. 
When sufficiently dry, the leaves are separated 
from the stems, bound up in bundles, and 
these are formed into bales, or packed in hogs- 
heads, for exportation. 


JPrep. To impart to the dried leaves the 
characteristic odour and flavour of tobacco, 
and to render them agreeable to smokers and 
snuffers, it is necessary that they should 
undergo a certain preparation, or kind of fer- 
mentation. If a fresh green leaf of tobacco 
he crushed between the fingers, it emits 
merely the herbaceous smell common to most 
plants,* hut if it be triturated in a mortar 
along with a very small quantity of quicklime 
or caustic alkali, it will immediately exhale 
the peculiar odour of manufactured tobacco. 
This arises from the active and volatile ingre- 
dients being liberated from their previous 
combination, by the ammonia developed by 
fermentation, or the action of a stronger base. 
Tobacco contains a considerable quantity of 
chloride* of ammonium, and this substance, 
as is well known, when placed in contact with 
lime or potassa, immediately evolves free am- 
monia. If we reverse the case, and saturate 
the excess of alkali in prep£?ed tobacco by the 
addition of any mild acid, its characteristic 
odour entirely disappears. In the preparation 
of tobacco previously to its manufacture for 
sale, these changes are effected by a species of 
fermentation. Pure water, without any addi- 
tion, is quite sufficient to promote and main- 
tain the perfect fermentation of tobacco. The 
leaves soon* become hot and evolve ammonia; 
during this time the heaps require to he occa- 
sionally opened up and turned over, lest they 
become too hot, take fire, or run into the 
putrefactive fermentation. JRhe extent to 
which the process is allowed to proceed varies, 
for different kinds of sntTSP or tobacco, from 
one to three months. 

Qual, fye. Tobacco is a powerful narcotic, 
sedative, and emetic ; and is also cathartic and 
diuretic ; but the last in a weaker degree than 
either squills or foxglove. Its action is vio- 
lently depressing and relaxing, producing 
fainting, and even death, in comparatively 
small quantities. Toxicologists rank it among 
the more active narcotico-acrid poisons; and 
physicians, when they wish to produce sudden 
physical prostration, in accidents or spasmodic 
diseases, order an enema of the infusion or 
smoke of tobacco. Its deleterious properties 
depend on the presence of narcotine, one of 
the most frightful vegetable poisons known, of 
which ordinary Virginia tobacco contains from 
6 tojg, ~ Yet of such a vegetable substance, 
so rich in such a deadly poison, upwards of 
30,000,000 lbs* are -said to he annually con- 
sulted in the British islands alone, by smokers 
and snuffers. ‘ ' 

Tobacco, British. Syn. Hebb tobacco; 
Tabacum Anglicum, Species stebnutobi.®, 
L. Trep. Take of thyme, marjoram, and 
hyssop, of each, 2 02 . ; befcony and eyebright, 
3 oz. ; rosemary and lavender, of each, 4 oz. ; 
coltsfoot, 1 lb. ; mix, press them together, and 
out the mass in imitation of manufactured 
foreign tobacco. Some asthmatic subjects add 
5 or 6 oz* of- stramonium or* thorn-apple 
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leaves; and others add £ lb. of genuine 
tobacco. 

Tobacco, Indian. See Lobelia. 

TOD'DY. Obtained from various species of 
palms, by cutting off the end of the flowering 
bud, and collecting the sap. Used, fresh, as 
a cooling beverage; and, after fermentation, 
as an intoxicating one. Sweetened grog is so 
called in Cornwall, and in some other parts of 
England. 

JTOF'FY. Byn. Eveeton topey. A sweet- 
meat prepared by heating brown sugar, in a 
saucepan or skillet, with about one half its 
weight of fresh butter, for 15 to 20 minutes, 
or until a 4 little of it dropped into cold -water 
forms a lump that breaks crisply it is then 
poured into a little buttered tin mould. 

TOM'BAC. A species of brass with excess 
of zinc. Red tombac is red brass or Dutch 
gold ; white tombac, an alloy of copper with 
arsenic. 

TOPICS. Ms&Hcmes that increase the tone 
of the muscular fibre, and impart vigour to 
the system. 

TGN'OTIN REMEDY. Byn, Pulvis Tbun- 
OHINENSIS, P. ALEXIPHAEMICUS SlNENSIS, L. 
3?rep. From valerian, 20 grs. ; musk, 16 grs. ; 
camphor, 6 grs. ; mix. Antispasmodie and 
alexiterial, in doses of 6 to 12 grs., in hooping- 
cough, &c. ; 1 dr., in hydrophobia, exanthe- 
mata, and mania. 

TOOTHACHE. Byn. Odontalgia, L. This 
annoying affection frequently arises from sym- 
pathy with <% 4 fisordered stomach. In such 
eases a saline purgative should be administered, 
and an emetic, ^required. When cold is the 
cause, an excellent remedy is a hot embrocation 
of poppy-heads, followed by the use of flannel 
‘•'•and diaphoretics. When it arises from a hollow 
or decayed tooth, the best application is a piece 
of lint moistened with creasote, or a strong 
spirituous solution of creasote, and closely 
rammed into the cavity of the tooth. Lau- 
danum, the essential oils of cloves, caraway, 
and cajeput, and essence or tincture of pelfi- 
tory of Spain, are also used in the same way. 
To prevent the recurrence of the latter kind of 
toothache, the cavity should be filled with an 
amalgam of gold, or with mineral marmora- 
tum, or some other good cement. In many 
cases, chewing a piece of good ginger, or, still 
better, a small piece of pellitory, will afford 
relief in a few minutes. The celebrated John 
. Wesley recommended a ‘few whiffs ' at a pipe 
containing a little caraway seed mixed with 
the tobacco. A slight 4 shock * from a voltaic 
battery will often instantly remove the tooth- 
ache sifter all other means have failed. See 
Drops, Essence, Tincture, &e. 

TOOTH CEMENTS, JPrep. 1. Amalgam of 
gold, applied warm. Silver, and even tin, are 
also used in the same way. 

2. A piece of purified white gutta percha, 
softened in hot water, and applied at once. 
Efficient and durable. 

3. Zinelilings, I part ; quicksilver, 2 parts ; 


mixed, and applied at once. Not very du- 
rable. 

4. (Bernotte’s.) From powdered mastic 
mixed with about half its weight of ether, and, 
afterwards, with enough finely powdered burnt 
alum to form a stift’ paste. 4 Taveare’s Ce- 
ment 5 is similar. 

5. (Evans.) Pure tin, 2 parts; cadmium 
and bees’ wax, of each, 1 part ; melt them to- 
gether, cast the compound metal into a small 
ingot, and reduce it tu filings. For use, form 
these into a liquid amalgam with quicksilver, 
q. s.; squeeze out the excess of quicksilver 
through a piece of chamois leather, and at 
once apply it to the tooth. (See No. 9.) 
Recommended as very durable and unobjection- 
able. 

6. ( 4 Marmoratum/) From anhydrous 
phosphoric acid, 12 grs. ; pi^re caustic lime, 13 
grs. ; both finely pulverised', mixed rapidly in 
a mortar, and applied, in the dry state, as 
rapidly as possible, as ft soon becomes moist ; 
the mixed powder, after being well pressed in, 
is smoothed off with the finger moistened with 
a drop of water. This is white hnd durable, 
and soon acquires great hardness. In its com- 
position it resembles the natural earthy matter 
of the teeth. 

( 4 Mineral marmoratum/) The same 
as 4 mineral succedaneum ’ (No. 9), with the 
addition of a little powdered glass or quartz. 
A common sort is made of levigated glass^ 
mixed with amalgam of tin. 

8. (‘Mineeal metallic cement/) Add 
finely levigated steel filings to some mineral 
succedaneum. Dark- coloured inferior to 4 mi- 
neral mai’moratum/ 

9. (‘Mineeal succedaneum/) This is 
merely amalgam of gold first above noticed. 
The common method of proceeding is to he$t 
pure gold in a bright iron ladle, and to add 
enough pure mercury to render it of a doughy 
consistence at the heat of hot water; when 
cold, the excess of mercury, if any, must he 
removed by pressure in a , piece of chamois 
leather. For use, a little must he kneaded, as 
hot as possible, in the hand, and at once wedged 
into the cavity of the tooth. 

10. (Ostermaier’s.) Saifte as No. 6. 

11. (‘ Poudee METALLIQUE/) The article 
sold in Paris under Ibis name is said to he a 
triple amalgam of mercury, silver, and ammo- 
nium, with the latter in excess; part of the 
ammonium escapes as ammoniacal gas, whilst 
the remainder of the ammohium, silver, and 
mercury, remains as a firm alloy in the cavity 
of the tooth. (Redwood.) 

T2. ( 4 Silica/) ' From levigated porcelain, 
plaster of Paris, and iron filings, equal parts, 
made into a paste with the thickest quick-dry- 
ing copal varnish. 

13. (‘Vienna cement/) From powdered 
asbestos, made into a paste with mastie var- 
nish. 

14 (Wirth’s.) From levigated quartz, made 
into a paste with very thick mastie varnish. 
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,Qbs. It is absolutely necessary for success 
that the teeth be well cleaned out, and wiped 
dry, before applying any of the above stop- 
pings or cements. 

TO'PAZ. See Gems. 

TOR'MEHTIL. Syn. Toementillie eadiz ; 
Toementilla (Ph. L. & E.), L. The root or 
rhizome of Potentilla Tormentilla . It is 
astringent and febrifuge, without being stimu- 
lant. — Dose. 20 to 60 grs.; in agues, diar- 
rhoea, &e. ; also, formerly, in syphilis. 

TOUCH-WEEDLES. See Assaying-. 

TOUCH-WOOD. See Amadou. 

TOUS-LES-MOIS. The feenla of the roots 
of Canna edulis (Ph. D.) ; intended as a sub- 
stitute for arrow-root. To the naked eye, it 
closely resembles the finest quality of potato- 
starch, but under the microscope its grannies 
are found to he oblong, oval, with a concentric 
structure, and larger than those of the potato 
tuber. 

TOXICOLOGY. See-PoisoN. 

TRAG'ACAHTH. See Gum. 

TRANSPARENCIES, Water-colour pic- 
tures on papfir, linen, or calico, if executed in 
non-opaque or glazing colours, may he con- 
verted into transparencies by simply brushing 
over their backs with Canada balsam, thinned 
down, when necessary, with a little oil of tur- 
pentine. For coarse work, boiled oil may be 
employed. 

. TRAUMATIC BALSAM. Compound tinc- 
ture of benzoin is known by tins name. See 
Tinctuee. * 

TRAUMAT'ICINE. This article, as manu- 
factured by the Gutta Percha Company, is 
simply a solution of white and dry unmanu- 
factured gutta percha in bisulphuret of carbon. 
, A small portion dropped on a w<rund, or raw 
surface, almost instantly forms a pliable, water- 
proof, and air-tight defensive covering to the 
part. The only objection to the preparation 
is the fetid odour of the menstruum, which, 
however, is lost in a few seconds, or may he 
obviated by employing chloroform as the sol- 
vent. 

TREA'CLE. Sfn. Molasses ; Theeiaca 
(B, P.), Thebiaoa, Saccbaei p.ez x Ph.,L t & 
E.), L. The Viscid, brown, unerystallisable 
syrup which drains from moist sugar during 
its formation (molasses), dhd from^the sugar- 
refining moulds (sugar-house molasses). The 
last, according to Dr. TJre, has generally the 
sp, gr. 1*4, and contains about 75$ of solid 
matter. ° 

Treacle is more laxative than sugar, and 
always contains more or less free acid. It is 
used as the vebicnlum in" some of the ^ill- 
masses of the Ph. L. See Sir gab. 

Treacle, German. Syn. Theeuca Gee- 
KANiiB, L. An evaporated infusion or decoc- 
tion of, juniper berries,^ It is sweet- tasted, 
aromatic, and diuretic. * 

Treacle, Venice. Syn. London treacle ; 
Theeiaca, T. androchi, L. The therxaca 

of the Ph* L. 174&«$Essists of 61 ingredients, 

*’ 


and contains 1 gr. of opium in 75 grs. ,* that 
of the Paris Codex consists of 72 ingredients, 
and contains 1 gr. of opium in 72 grs. ; that 
of the Ph. E, 1744 consists of 10 ingredients, 
and contains 1 gr. of opium in every 100 grs. 
It is prepared as follows Take of serpentary 
root, 6 oz. ; valerian and contrayerva roots, of 
each, 4 oz. ,* aromatic powder, 3 oz. ; guaiacum 
resin, castor, and nutmeg, of each, 2 oz . ; 
saffron and opium (dissolved in a little wine), 
of each, 1 oz.; clarified honey, 75 oz. ; reduce 
all the dry ingredients to fine powder, then 
mix them. The confections or electuaries of 
cateclfu and opium are the representatives of 
the above polypharmic compounds in the 
modern British Pharmacopoeias. 

TRI-, TRis-. See Nomenclature. 

TRIP'Oiil. Syn. Rotten stone; Alana, 
Teeea caeiosa, L. A mineral employed as a 
polishing powder, originally imported from 
Tripoli, in Barbary, It consists almost en- 
tirely of silica, and is composed of the skele- 
tons of minute infusoria, the precise character 
of which is readily distinguishable under the 
microscope. 

TRIS'MUS. See Tetanus. 

TRITURA'TION. Syn. Tbituea, Tritu- 
eatio, L. The act of rubbing a solid body to 
powder. See Pulyeeization. 

TRO'CHES. See Lozenges. 

TRO'NA. A native carbonate of soda, found 
on the banks of the soda-lakes of Sokena, in 
Africa. 

TROPH'AZOME. A concentrated infusion 
of minced lean meat mixed with the fluid ob- 
tained from the residuum after being heated 
for 20 minutes in a water hath, and flavoured 
with salt and spices, the whole being, lastly, 
simmered for a few minutes. Excellent for* 
convalescents. 

TROUT. The Salmo furio of Linnaeus, a 
highly esteemed fish, found in most of the 
rivers and lakes of this country. Other mem- 
bers of the genus salmo are also so called ; as, S. 
eriox , the bull or gray trout ; S. ferox, the 
great gray or lake trout ; S. trzitta, the salmon 
trout, &c. All of these varieties are ifi the 
finest condition from the end of May to late in 
September. 

TUNG'STEN. W. Syn. Tungstenum, 
Wolfram itjm, L. A heavy, gray, brittle metal, 
discovered by Delhuyart, 

TUNGSTATE OF SODIUM. Na 0 W0 4 . This 
salt is used for rendering linen, "cotton, and 
other fabrics uninflammable ; also as a substi- 
tute for stannate of , sodium as a mordant in 
dyeing. It may be prepared by adding 9 parts 
of finely powdered tungsten to 8 parts of fused 
carbonate of sodium, and continuing the heat 
for some time; on boiling the cooled and pul- 
verised mass with water, evaporating the fil- 
trate to dryness, and treating the residue with 
hike-warm water, the salt dissolves out, Mus- 
fin steeped in a 20$ solution of this salt is per- 
fectly uninflammable when dry, and the saline 
film left upon its surface is so smoofh that the 
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muslin may be ironed without difficulty. See 
Richardson and*Watt’s 4 Chemical Technology/ 
i,[4]48. 

* ^ TUR'BOT. The Rhombus maximus (Cu- 
vier), said to be the best and, excepting the 
halibut, the largest of our flat fishes. Butch 
turbots are the most esteemed. 

TURNKEY. See Poultry. 

TUB/MERIC. Syn. Curcuma (Ph. L. & 
D.), L. The rhizome of Curcuma long a. The 
best is imported from Ceylon. It is stimulant 
and carminative, but is chiefly used in dyeing 
yellow, and as an ingredient in curry-powder ; 
also as a test for alkalies. It gives a fugi- 
tive golden yellow with wold, and an orange 
tinge to scarlet. It dyes wool and silk, 
mordanted with common salt, or sal ammo- 
^niac, a fugitive yellow, — Dose. 10 to 30 grs. 
See Curcumine. 

TURNBULLS BLUE. Syn. Ferricyanide 
or iron ; Ferri eerridcyanidum, L. Dreg. 
Precipitate a solution of protosulphate of iron 
with another of ?ed prussiate of potash (fern- 
cyanide of potassium). 

Ohs. This is a variety of Prussian blue, re-' 
markable for its beautiful colour, and may be 
distinguished from the ordinary Prussian blue 
of commerce by its action on the yellow prus- 
siate of potash. When boiled in a solution of 
the latter, it is decomposed, a portion is dis- 
solved, and a gray residue remains. 

TURNER’S YELLOW. See Yellow Pig- 
ments. 

TURN'SOLE. See Litmus. 

TUR'PENTE^E. Syn. Turpentin ; Tere- 
binthina (Ph. L. E. D.), L. An oleo-resin 
flowing from th? trunk, the bark being re- 
moved, of Pirns galustris (pitch or swamp 
pine) and Dinus Toeda (loblolly or old field 
f>ine)/ 5 (Ph, L.) 44 From Pinus sylvestris (the 
Scotch fir)/ 5 (Ph. D.) 44 From various species of 
Dinus and of Abies.” (Ph. E.) It is viscid, of 
the consistence of honey, and transparent ; hy 
distillation it is resolved into oil of turpentine, 
which passes over into the receiver ; and into 
resin, which remains in the still. 

Turpentine, Bordeaux. Syn. French 
turpentine. From the Dinus maritima, 
or cluster pine. Solidifies with magnesia. 
(Lindley.) 

Turpentine, Chian. Syn. Chio turpentine, 
Cyprus t., Scio t. ; Terebinthina Chia (Ph. 
L. & E,), L. “An oleo-resin flowing from the 
incised trunk of Distachia terebinth^ JJJimi.) . 
(Ph. L.) It is pale, aromatic, fragrant, and 
has a warm taste, devoid of acrimony or bit- 
terness. It is much adulterated. A factx- 
, tious article , (terebinthina Chia factitia), 
made as follows, is also very generally sold for 
it : — Black resin, 7 lbs. ; melt, remove the heat, 
and stir in of balsam of Canada, 7 lbs. ; oils of 
fennel and juniper, of each, 1 fl. dr. 

Turpentine, Venice. Syn. Terebinthina 
veneta (Ph. E.), L. Liquid resinous exuda- 
tion from the Abies Zarix t or larch tree. It is 
sweeter an$ less resinous-tasted than common 


turpentine, but is now scarcely ever met with 
in trade. That of the shops is wholly a facti- 
tious article, made as follows : — Black resin, 
48 lbs. ; melt, remove the heat, and add of oil 
of turpentine, 2 galls. 

TUR'PETH MINERAL. Basic sulphate of 
mercury. 

TURTLE. Syn. Green turtle. The 
Testuda midas (Linn.), a chelonian reptile, 
highly esteemed for its flesh, eggs, and fat. 

TUSSILA'GrO. See (Joltseoot. 

TU'TENAG-. A name sometimes applied to 
German silver ; at others, to pale brass and 
bell metal. 44 In India zinc sometimes goes 
under this name/ 5 (Brancle.) 

TUT'TY. Syn. Tutia, Tuthia, Impure 
oxide oe zinc. The sublimate that collects 
in the chimneys of the furnaces in which the 
ores of zinc are smelting. Drying ; astringent. 
Used in eye-waters and ointments. 

TYPE METAL. An alloy formed of anti- 
mony, 1 part ; lead, 3 parts ; melted together. 
Small types are usually made of a harder com- 
position than large ones. A good stereotype 
metal is said to be made of legd, 9 parts ; 
antimony, 2 parts ; bismuth, 1 part. This alloy 
expands as it cools, and, consequently, brings 
out a fine impression. 

UL'MIN, ULMIC ACID. By boiling sugar 
in dilute sulphuric acid for a long time, a 
brownish-black substance is produced. Boul- 
lay and Malaguti state that this is a mixture-* 
of two distinct bodies — ulmin (sacchulmin — 
Liebig) and ulmic acid * (sacchulmic acid — 
Liebig). The first is insoluble in solutions of 
the alkalies; the latter dissolves in them 
freely. A number of black uncrystallisable 
substances, produced by the action of powerful 
chemical agehts upon vegetable matter, have 
been confounded under these names. a 

ULTRAMARINE'. Syn. Lapis-lazuli 
blue, Ultramarine b.; C^eruleum ultra- 
montanum, L. This beautiful pigment is ob- 
tained from the blue mineral azure stone, lazu- 
lite, or lapis lazuli, the finest specimens of 
which are brought from Qhina, Persia, and 
Great Bucharia. 

Dreg. Pure lapis lazuli (reduced to frag- 
ments about the size of a pea, and the colour- 
less pieces rejected),, 1 lb., is heated to red- 
ness, quenched in water, and ground to an im- 
palpable powder ; to this is added, of yellow 
resin, 6 oz. ; turpentine, bees 5 wax, and Unseed 
oil, of each, 2 oz.; previously melted together ; 
the whole is next made into a mass, which is 
kneaded in successive portions, of warm water, 
as long as it colours it blue ; from these it is 
deposited on repose, and is then collected, 
well washed with clean water, dried, and 
sorted according to its qualities. The first 
•water, which is usually dirty, is thrown away ; 
the second gives a blue of the first quality; 
and the third, and following ones, yield sum- 
pies of less value. The process is founded on 
the property which the colouring matter of 
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azure-stone has of adhering less firmly to the 
ruinous cement than the foreign matter with 
which it is associated. When azure-stone has 
its colour altered by a moderate heat, it is 
reckoned had or factitious. 

Ohs. Ultramarine is the most costly, hut at 
the same time the most splendid and permanent, 
of our blue pigments, and works well in oil. 

Ultramarine Ashes. Syn. Saukder 3 s blue. 
Obtained from the resinous mass from making 
ultramarine, by melting it with fresh oil, and 
kneading it in water containing a little potash 
or soda ; or, by burning away the was and oil 
of the mass and well grinding and washing the 
residue with water. Yery permanent, but 
much less brilliant than ultramarine. 

Ultramarine, Artificial. Syn. Azure blue, 
Meissner ultramarine, Paris b., Vienna 

B. 3 CiERULEUM ULTEAMONTANUM EACTITIUM, 

L. Prom the researches of Clement, Desormes, 
and Robiquet, it has been inferred that the 
colour of ultramarine depends on the presence 
of sulphuret of sodium in a peculiar state of 
combination with the silicates of soda and alu- 
mina 3 but, Recording to Eisner and Timmon, 
a minute quantity of sulphuret of iron is also 
an essential ingredient. It is by heating mix- 
tures of this kind that the artificial ultra- 
marine of commerce is prepared. The finer 
specimens, thus obtained, are quite equal in 
durability and beauty of colour to those pre- 
pared from lazulite, while they are very much 
.-less expensive. 

JPrep. I. Kaolin, 37 parts 3 sulphate of soda, 
15 3 carbonate of soda, 22 3 sulphur, 18 3 char- 
coal, 83 intimately mixed and heated from 
24s to 30 hours, in large crucibles 3 the product 
is then heated again in cast-iron boxes, at a 
moderate temperature, till the required tint is 
1 obtained 3 it is, finally, pulverised^ washed, and 
$ricd. 

2. (Gmelln.) Sulphur, 2 parts 3 dry car- 
bonate of soda, 1 part; mix well; gradually 
heat them in a covered crucible to redness, or 
till the mixture fuses, then sprinkle in, by 
degrees, another mixture of silicate of soda and 
*aluminate of soda* (containing 72 parts of 
silica and 70 parts of alumina), and continue 
the heat for an hour. The product contains 
a little free fitdphur, which may be separated 
by water. 

3. (Robiqnet.) By exposing tb a low red 
heat^ in a covered crucible, as long as fumes 
are given off, a mixture of pure kaolin, 2 parts 3 
anhydrous carbonate of soda and sulphur, of 
each, 3 parts. Some manufacturers who adopt 
tliis process use I-3rd less carbonate of soda. 

4. (Tirnmon.) Take of crystallised, car- 
bonate of soda, 1075 grs. 3 apply a gentle heat, 
and, when fused in its water of crystallisation, 
Shake in of finely pulverised orpiment, 5 grs., 
and, when partly decomposed, add as much 
gelatifious hydrate of alumina as contains 7 grs. 
of anhydrous alumina 3 finely sifted clay, 100 

and flowers of sulphur, 221 grs., are next ! 
to be added, and the whole placed in a covered i 


| crucible, and at first gently heated, to drive 0 $ 
5 the water 3 but as soon as this is effected, 
raised to redness, the heat being so regulated 
that the ingredients only ‘sinter 3 together, 
without actually fusing 3 the mass is then to 
he cooled, finely pulverised, suspended in river 
water, and brought upon a filter; the product 
has; now a very beautiful delicate green or 
bluish colour, but on being heated in a covered 
dish, and stirred about from time to time, 
until the temperature reaches that of dull red- 
ness, at which it must he kept for 1 or 2 hours, 
it changes to a rich blue. If the heat of the first 
calcination has been properly regulated, the 
whole of the mass taken from the crucible will 
have uniform colour ; but if too little heat has 
been used, and the ingredients have not been 
properly mixed, there will be colourless parts, 
which should he rejected 3 if too much heat has 
been used, or the mass allpwed to fuse, brown 
parts will appear, especially if the crucible is 
of a bad kind, or easily destroyed ; these must 
also be rejected. (‘Compt. ifehd ., 3 1842.) 

Ultramarine, Cobal'tic. Syn. Chinese blue. 
Cobalt b., Louisa b., Hoeener 3 s b., The- 
nard’s B. A very rich bine pigment, with 
many synonymes, prepared by slowly drying 
and beating the dull redness a mixture of 
freshly precipitated alumina (freed from water 
as much as possible), 8 to 10 part's ,* arseniate 
or phosphate of cobalt, 1 part. By daylight it 
is of a pure bine, but by artificial light the 
colour turns on the violet. For other formula 
see Blue Pigments. 

UPAS. The Javan name &» several deadly 
poisons, 1 Bohun upas 3 is a gum-resin ob- 
tained from the bark of th £%ttiaris tosciearia. 
(See Antiarine.) The ‘upas tieutd 3 is ob- 
tained from the Strychnos Tieuti, and owes its 
fatal power to strychnine. They are both used 
to poison arrows and other deadly weapons. 

URA^KIUM. U. A rare metal, discovered 
by Klaproth, in 1789. It occurs in the pitch- 
blende of Saxony, and the uranite of Cornwall. 

Uses. Its ores and oxides are occasionally 
used to colour glass and enamels. 

U'RATES. Salts of uric acid. 

U'EEA. COH 4 K 2 , Syn. Cyanate oe am- 
monium (Anomalous). A crystalline, colour- 
less, transparent substance, discovered by 
Foureroy and Vauquelin in Urine, and by 
Wohler as the first organic compound artifi- 
cially produced. 

JPrm. (Thenard.) FrSsh urine, gently eva- 
porated to the consistence of a syrup, is 
treated with its own volume of nitric acid of 
sp. gr. 1*19 3 the mixture is shaken and im- 
mersed in an ice bath; to solidify the crystals 
of nitrate of urea 3 these are washed with ice- 
cold water, drained, and. pressed between sheets 
of blotting paper ; they are next dissolved in. 
water, and the solution is decomposed and pre- 
cipitated with carbonate of potassium (or car- 
bonate of barium) 3 the whole is then gently 
evaporated neatly to dryness; and the residuum 
is exhausted with pure alcohol; w3||eh dissolves 
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the urea, which crystallises out as the solution 
cools. 

Urea, Ui'trate of. Syn. Uee^i niteas, L. 
JBrep. From urine, as described above ; or it 
may be prepared by saturating artificial urea 
with nitric acid. Diuretic. — Dose. 2 to 5 grs., 
twice or thrice daily ; in dropsy. 

U'RIC ACID. C 5 H 4 lSr 4 0 3 . Syn. Lithic 
ACID; AciDUM lithicum, A. TTEIOTM, L. 
A substance discovered by Scheele,and peculiar 
urine of certain animals, and the excre- 
ment of serpents and several birds. The faeces 
of the boa constrictor consist of little else than 
urate of ammonium. It constitutes one of, the 
commonest varieties of urinary calculi, and of 
the red gravel or sand which is voided in 
certain morbid states of the urine. Guano 
derives its principal value as a manure from 
the presence of urate of ammonium. The 
gouty concretions of the joints, popularly 
known as chalk-stones, consist chiefly of urate 
of sodium, 

JPrejp. Dissolve The chalk-like excrement of 
serpents, reduced to fine powder, in a solu- 
tion of caustic potassa, by boiling, then add 
hydrochloric acid in excess, again boil for 15 
minutes, and well wash the precipitate with 
water. 

Drop., fyc. Brilliant, very minute, white 
and silky scales, which are tasteless, inodo- 
rous, slightly soluble in boiling water, and 
dissolve in strong sulphuric acid, but are again 
precipitated by water. It forms salts with 
the bases called urates, all of which are very 
sparingly solublo The characteristic reaction 
of uric acid is, that, when moistened with 
nitric acid and beSfced, it dissolves, and by 
evaporation yields a red compound, which, 
upon the addition of a drop or two of solution 
of ammonia, assumes a magnificent crimson 
colour, being converted into murexide. 

U'RIUE, The density of the urine varies 
from 1*005 to 1*030 ; the average, in health, 
being 1*020, when it contains about 380 grs. 
of solid matter in the pint. According to 
Berzelius, the proportion is about 6f the rest 
being jpure water. It exhibits a decidedly 
acid reaction, and is nev*~ alkaline, except 
during disease, or the use. f large quantities 
of alkaline salts of the vegetable acids. The 
average quantity secreted during 24 hours 
may be taken at 1£ pint to If pint. 

The presence of bile in urine, or other like 
fluids, may be detected as follows ?— a 
small quantity of the suspected liquid into a 
test-tube, and add to it drop by drop, strong 
sulphuric acid, until it becomes warm, taking 
care not to raise the temperature above 122° 
Eahr. ; then add from 2 to 5 drops of syrup 
(made with 5 parts of sugar to 4 of water), 
and shake the mixture. If the liquid contain 
bile, a violet coloration is observed. Acetic 
acid may be substituted for sugar. 

The presence of sugar, and the quantity 
present, may be determined in the manner de- 
scribed unde* Sugae (tests for). White merino, 


that has been wet with a solution cf bichloride 
of tin, is also said to form a ready test £o? 
sugar in nrine. 

The quantity of urea present in nrine is 
best determined by treating that liquid with 
a solution of pernitrate of mercury of known 
strength, alternately with a solution of baryta, 
as long as a white precipitate falls. As soon 
as the whole of the urea is thrown down, the 
precipitate assumes a yellow colour. 

URIHOM'ETER. An hydrometer adapted 
to determining the density of urine. That of 
Dr. Prout is the simplest and best. 

UR2T POWDER. Crocus martis, or jeweller's 
rouge. 

URTICARIA. See Rash. 

USQUEBAUGH. Syn. Escttbao. Literally, 
mad water, the Irish name of which, ‘ whiskey/ 
is a corruption. At the present time it is 
applied to a strong cordial spirit, much drunk 
in Ireland, and made in the greatest perfection 
at Drogheda. 

Drep. 1. Brandy or proof spirit, 3 galls. ; 
dates (without their kernels) and raisins, of 
each, bruised, £ lb. ; juniper berries, bruised, 

1 oz.; mace and cloves, of each, £ oz.; cori- 
ander and aniseed, of each, ■§■ oz. ; cinnamon, 

£ oz. ; macerate, with frequent agitation, for 
14 days, then filter, and add of capillaire or 
simple syrup, 1 gall. 

2. Pimento and caraways, of each, 3 oz. ; 
mace, cloves, and nutmegs, of each, 2 oz.; 
aniseed, corianders, and angelica root, of each, 

8 oz. ; raisins, stoned and bruised, 14 lbs.; 
proof spirit, 9 galls.; digest as before, then 
press, filter, or clarify, and add of simple syrup, 
q. s. Should it turn milky, add a little strong 
spirit, or clarify it with alum, or filter through 
magnesia, 

Ohs. Usquebaugh is either coloured yellow 
with saffron (about £ oz. per gall.), or green"' 
with sap-green (about £ oz. per gall.) ; either 
being added to the other ingredients, before 
maceration in the spirit. 

VACeiUA'TIOH. See CoW-pox. 

VAC'CIHE MATTER. Syi\. Lvmpha vac* 
cixiiE, L. This is collected either upon the 
points of lancet-like pieces^ of ivory, or by 
I opening the pustule, and applying a small 
glass ball and tube (like those called by the 
boys in London candle-pops, or fire-pops) to 
the orifice, expelling part of the air in the ball 
by bringing a lighted taper near it; then, 
withdrawing the taper, the matter is sacked 
into the ball, in which it may be sealed up 
hermetically or cemented, and thus kept for a 
length, of time. It is, however, now generally 
preserved between two small pieces of glass, 
or in straight capillary glass tubes. It is said 
that cotton thread is a convenient and efficient 
vehicle. The matter may, he liquefied with a 
little clean water before^applieation. A degree 
of heat scarcely higher than that of the blood 
lessens its efficacy, 

VAC'UUM. Empty space; a portion of 
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space void^of matter. For experimental and 
manufacturing purposes, a sufficient vacuum is 
produced either by means of the air-pump, or 
by filling an enclosed space by steam, which 
is then condensed by the application of cold. 
Evaporation proceeds much more rapidly, and 
liquids boil at much lower temperatures in an 
exhausted receiver than when exposed to the 
air. Thus, under ordinary circumstances, in 
the air, ether boils at 96°, alcohol at 177°, and 
water at 212° Fahr. ; hut in vacuo water boils 
at about 88°, alcohol at 56°, and ether at 
— 20° Fahr. In the best vacuum obtainable 
by a powerful air-pump, water placed over oil 
of vitriol, to absorb the aqueous vapour as it 
forms, will often enter into violent ebullition 
whilst iee is in the act of formation on its sur- 
face. The reduction of the boiling-point with 
reduced pressure is practically taken advantage 
of by the pharmaceutist in the preparation 
of extracts, by the sugar refiner in the eva- 
poration of his syrups, by the distiller in the 
production of certain liqueurs, and by the 
chemist in a variety of processes of interest or 
utility, ^e Extracts, Evaporation, Re- 
frigeration, &e. 

VAXE"BIAN. Byn. Valerian® radix 
(B. P.), Valerian® radix, Valeriana (Ph. 
L . E. & D.), L. “ The root of the wild plant 
Valeriana officinalis (Linn.), or wild valerian/* 
(Ph. L.) An excitant, antispasmodic, tonic, 
and emmenagogue, not only acting on the 
secretions, but exercising a specific influence 
over the eerebro* spinal system, and in large 
quantities producfng agitation, mental exalta- 
tion, and even intoxication. — Dose, 10 to 30 
or 40 grs., thrice daily ; in hysteria, epilepsy, 
headache (affecting only one side), morbid 
nervous sensibility, &c. Even the odour of it 
exerts a species of fascination over cats. 

° VALERIANIC ACID. HC 5 H 9 0 2 . Byn. Va- 
leric ACID; ACIDUM YALERIANICTJM, A. YALE- 
ricum, L. Prep. I. A mixture Of potato oil or 
corn-spirit oil (hydrated oxide of amyl) with 
about XO times its weight of quicklime and hy- 
drate of potassa in equal proportions, placed in 
a glass flask, is kept heated to about 400° Fahr., 
for 10 or 12 hours, by means of a bath of oil 
or fusible metal ^ the nearly white solid resi- 
duum is mixed with water, an excess of sulphu- 
ric acid added to the mixture, and the whole sub- 
jected to distillation; the distiRate is super- 
saturated with potassa, evaporated nearly to 
dryness, to dissipate any undecomposed potato 
oil, and then npxed with weak sulphuric acid in 
excess ; a light oily liquid (terhydrated valeri- 
anic acid) ^ separates, which, by cautious recti- 
fication, yields at first water containing# little 
acid, and afterwards pure monohydrated vale- 
rianic acid, which is perfectly identical with 
that prepared from valerian root. < 

2. (Ph. p.) See Valerianate of Sg- 
mvit. This is the most economical process. 

Prop., Sec. A limpid oily liquid, smelling 
strongly of valerian root; it has an acid taste 
and reaction* and leaves a sensation of sweet- 


ness and a white spot oil the tongue ; is inflam- 
mable,* boils at 347°; is freely soluble in alco- 
hol and ether; dissolves in 30 parts of water, 
and forms salts called valerianates, most of 
which have a sweetish taste, are soluble, and 
uncry stallisable ; sp. gr. *937; placed in con- 
tact with water, it absorbs. a portion of it, and 
is converted into the terhydrated acid, with 
increase of sp. gr., and reduction of the boiling- 
point. 

VALE"RIC ACID. See Valerianic Acid. 

VALO'NIA. The cup of a large specks of 
acorn, imported from the Levant, Used in 
tailing leather. 

VANADIC ACID. V 2 0 5 . Byn. Vanadic an- 
hydride, TEROXIDE OE V.; ACIDUH YANADI- 
CUM, L. Prep. (Johnston.) From the native 
vanadate of lead, by dissolving it in nitric 
acid, passing sulphuretted hydrogen through 
the solution, to throw down lead and arsenic, 
filtering, and evaporating the resulting blue 
liquid to dryness ; the residuum is then dis- 
solved in a solution of ammonia, and a piece 
of sal ammoniac, considerably larger than can 
be dissolved, introduced; as the latter dis- 
solves, a pulverulent precipitate of vanadate of 
ammonium is formed, which must he washed, 
first in a solution of sal ammoniac, and then in 
alcohol of *860 ; by exposing this salt, in an 
open platinum crucible, to a heat a little below 
redness, and keeping it constantly stirred, until 
it acquires a dark red colour, pure vanadic acid 
is obtained. 

Prop., Sfc. Vanadic acid is orange-coloured, 
scarcely soluble in water, aad forms, with the 
alkaline bases, soluble sal^s called vanadates ; 
and with the other bases sparingly soluble 
salts, All of - these have an orange or yellow 
colour. “ Vanadate of ammonia mixed with 
solution of galls forms a black fluid, which* is 
the best writing ink hitherto known. The 
quantity of the salt required for this purpose 
is very small ; the writing is perfectly black, 
and not obliterated by alkalies, acids, eldorine, 
or other reagents/* (Ure.) 

VANADIUM. V. A rare metal discovered 
j by Sefstom, in 1830, in some Swedish iron ex- 
tracted from an iron mine ’ near Jonkoping. 
It has since been found in a lead ore from 
Scotland, and in the iron slag of .Stafford- 
shire. 

VANILLA. Byn. Vanille, Fr. The dried 
pods of various species of Vanilla, a genus of 
the ^atfiral order OrcMdacece, It is chiefly 
used in the manufacture of chocolate and per- 
fumery. As a medicine, it is much employed 
on the Continent as an aromatic stimulant 
; and neurotic. — Dose. 6 to 12 grs. ; in asthe- 
nic fevers, hysteria, hypochondriasis, impo- 
tency, &c. 

Vanilla is reduced to powder (fulyis ya- 
NILL2E ; POITORE DE YANILLB) by slicing it, 
and triturating the fragments with twice or 
thrice their weight of well- dried lump sugar. 
For sucre de yanillb, 11 parts o i sugar are 
employed. % , 
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must then be well agitated for 5 minutes, and 
afterwards allowed to settle. 

Varnish, Oak. Syn. Wainscot tarnish, 
Common turpentine t. Prep. 1. Clear 
pale resin, 3£ lbs. ; oil of turpentine, 1 gal. ; 
dissolve. 

2. To the last add of Canada balsam, 1 pint. 
Both are cheap and excellent common var- 
nishes for wood or metal. 

Varnish, Oil. The finer qualities are noticed 
under Amber, Body, Carriage, and Copal 
Varnish ,* the following produces the ordinary 
oil varnish of the shops : — Take of good clear 
resin, 3 lbs. ,* drying oil, £ gal. ; melt, and thin 
with oil of turpentine, 2 quarts. A good and 
durable varnish for common work. 

Varnish, Painter's. See Carriage, Copal, 
Mahogany, Oak, Oil, and other vabnishes. 
The selection depending greatly on the colour 
and quality of the work. 

Varnish, Patent leather. This is carefully 
prepared drying oi& The skins being stretched 
on a board, and every trace of grease being 
removed from them by means of a mixture of 
fuller's earth and water, they are ready to 
•receive the varnish, which is then spread 
upon them, very thinly, by means of a species 
of scraper. The first coat varnish consists of 
pale Prussian blue (that containing some 
alumina), 5 oz. ; drying oil, 1 gal. ; boiled to 
the consistence of single size, and, when cold, 
ground with a little vegetable black; it is 
stoved, and afterwards polished with fine- 
grained pumice ;^~bhe second coating resembles 
the first,* excepting in having a little pure 
Prussian blue mixed^with it;— the third coat 
varnish consists of a similar mixture, but the 
oil is boiled until it strings well, and a little 
more pure Prussian blue and vegetable black 
are added ; — the last coat varnish, or finish, is 
the same as the third, but must contain £ lb. 
of pure dark- coloured Prussian blue, and £ lb. 
of pure vegetable black per gal., to which a 
little oil copal or amber varnish is often added ; 
each coat being duly stoved and pumiced 
before the next is applied. The heat of the 
stove fir oven .is commonly 120° Fahr. for 
e enamelled skins,' as those of the calf and seal, 
intended fqc * uppers and 175° to 180° for 
stout f japan leather ;' the exposure in the 
stove is commonly for 6 to 10 hours. The skins 
are next oiled and grained. The tf graining ' 
of the * enamelled skins ' is done by^hqjding 
the skin in one hand, and with a curved board 
lined with cork (graining stick), lightly pressed 
upon the fleshy side, working it up and down 
until the proper effect is produced. 

Varnish, Picture. Several varnishes, especi- 
ally mastic varnish, are called by this name. 
Pale copal or mastic varnish is generally used 
for oil paintings, and crystal, white hard 
spirit, or mastic varnish, for water-colour 
drawings on paper. 

Varnish, Printer's. Diluted with twice its 
volume of oil^ of turpentine, it forms a good 
common varnish. 


Varnish, Sealing-wax. Black, red, or any 
coloured sealing-wax, broken small, with 
enough rectified spirit (or methylated spirit) to 
cover it, digested till dissolved. A most useful 
varnish for wood-work of electrical or chemical 
apparatus, for tops of corks, &c. 

Varnish, Spirit. Prep. 1. (Brown hard. 
— a. From gum sandarach, 3 lbs. ; pale seed- 
lac or shell lac, 2 lbs. ; rectified spirit (65 o. 
p.), 2 galls. ,* dissolve, and add of turpentine 
varnish, 1 quart ; agita?e well, strain (quickly) 
through gauze, and in a month decant the clear 
portion from the sediment. Very fine. 

1. From seed-lac and yellow resin, of each, 
1£ lb. ; rectified spirit, 5 quarts; oil of tur- 
pentine, 1£ pint; dissolve. Inferior to the 
last. 

2. (White hard.) — a. From gum sandarach 
(picked), 5 lbs. ; camphor, 2 op. ; washed and 
dried coarsely pounded glass, 3 lbs. ; rectified 
spirit (65 o. p.), 7 quarts; proceed as in 
making mastic varnish ; \Vhen strained, add of 
pure Canada balsam, 1 quart. Very pale, 
durable, and brilliant. 

b. From gum sandarach and guin mastic, 
of each, picked, * 4 oz. ; coarsely powdered 
glass, 8 oz. ; rectified spirit, 1 quart ; dissolve, 
and add of pure Strasburg turpentine, 3 oz. 
Very fine. 

3. (Sort brilliant.) From sandarach, 6 
oz.; elemi (genuine), 4 oz.; anime, 1 oz.; 
camphor, £ oz. ; rectified spirit; 1 quart; as 
before. 

4. (Scented.) To the preceding add some 
gum benzoin, balsam of Peru, balsam of Tolu, 
oil of lavender, or the essence of musk or am- 
bergris. The first two can only be employed 
for dark varnishes. 

Ohs. The abfive varnishes are chiefly applied 
to articles of the toilette, as work-boxes, card- ^ 
cases; &c.; but are also suitable to other 
articles, whether of paper, wood, linen, or 
metal, that require a brilliant and quick-drying 
varnish. They dry almost as soon as applied, 
and are usually hard enough to polish , in 
24 hours. They are, howeyer, much less 
durable, and more liable to crack, than oil 
varnishes. 

Varnish, Stopping-out. Syn. Petit vernis, 
Fr. From lampblack, made into a paste with 
turpentine. Used by engravers. See Etch- 
ing. 

Varnish, Tingry’s. Mastic Varnish. 1 

Varnish, Toy. Similar to common spirit 
varnish, but using carefully rectified wood 
naptha as the solvent. See Lao and Spirit 
Varnish. 

Varnish, Transfer. Sy?i. Mordant var- 
nish. Prep. From mastic (in tears) and 
sandarach, of each, 4 oz. ; rectified spirit, 1£ 
pint ; dissolve, and add of pure Canada balsam, 

£ pint. Used for transferring and fixing* en- 
gravings or lithographs on wood, and for 
gilding, silvering, &c. See Crystal Varnish. 

Varnish, Turpentine. See Mastic and Oar 
Varnish, 
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* Varnish, Wainscot. See Oak Vaenish. 

Varnish, Was. Syn. Milk op was ; Esiul- 
sio CEEJ3 spieituosAj L. JPrep. Take of 
white wax (pure), X lb. ; melt it with as gentle 
a heat as possible, add of warm rectified spirit, 
sp. gr. *830 (60 o. p.), 1 pint; mix perfectly, 
and pour the liquid out upon a cold porphyry 
slab ; next grind it with a muller to a perfectly 
smooth paste, adding more spirit, as required ; 
put the paste into a garble mortar, make an 
emulsion with water, pints, gradually 
added, and strain it through muslin. Used as 
a varnish for paintings ; when dry, a hot iron 
is passed over it, or heat is otherwise evenly 
applied, so as to fuse it, and render it trans- 
parent, after which, when quite cold, it is 
polished with a clean linen cloth. The most 
protective of all .varnishes. 

2. Wax (pure>, 5 oz. ; oil of turpentine, 1 
quart ; dissolve. Used for furniture. See 
Sealing-wax Vaen^sh. 

Varnish, White. See Spieit Vaenish, 2 
a and A 

VAF/N3$HING-. To give the highest degree 
of lustre to varnish after it is laid on, as well 
as to remove the marks of the brush, it under- 
goes the operation of polishing. This is per- 
formed by first rubbing it with very finely 
powdered pumice-stone and water, and, after- 
wards, with an oiled rag and tripoli, until the 
required polish is produced. The surface is, 
last of all, cleaned with soft linen cloths, 
cleared of all greasiness with powdered starch, 
and then rubbed TTright with the palm of the 
hand. 

In varnishing, groat care must be taken that 
the surface is free from grease or smoke ,* as,* 
unless this be the case, the best oil or turpen- 
tine varnish in the world wilf not dry and 
"harden. Old articles are usually washed with 
soap and water, by the painters, before being 
varnished, to prevent any misadventure of the 
kind alluded to. 

VEAL. “ The grain should be close, firm, 
and white, and the fat of a pinkish-white, not 
a dead white, $nd the kidneys well covered 
with a thick white fat." (Boyer.) 

Veal, like pork, requires to be well dressed, 
to develop its nutritive qualities. It should 
also be eaten fresh, as & peculiar principle is 
generated in it when improperly kept, which 
acts as a malignant poison, See Roasting, 
&c. 

VEG'ETABI$I AL'EdlLIf, Potassa. 

VEGETABLE JUICES. Bee below. 

VEGETABLES. Vegetables are organic 
beings, which are distinguished from journals 
by a number of characteristics, but, like them, 
are composed of certain proximate principles, 
or compounds, which possess a high degree of 
scientific interest, and in many cases are in- 
valuable to man. Among the most important 
of these are— albumen, gluten, gum, lignin, 
starch, sugar, tannin, wax, the fixed and volatile 
oils, the resins, and gum-resins, the alkaloids, 
and innumerable forms of extractive matter. 


Several of these substances are noticed under 
their respective names. 

The method of propagating plants from 
their seeds, depending on their simple expo- 
sure, at the proper season, to warmth and 
moisture, under the protection of the soil, is 
well known; that by propagation from * slips ’ 
and buttings,’ which will doubtless prove 
interesting to the amateur gardener, are noticed 
below, 

Tbe choice of slips and cuttings should be 
made from the side shoots of trees and plants, 
and,, when possible, from such as recline 
towards the ground, observing, when they are 
removed by the knife, to leave a little wood of 
a former year or season’s growth attached to 
them, as such are found to take root more 
readily 'than when they are wholly composed 
of new wood. The timq to take slips or cut- 
tings is as soon as the sap gets into full 
motion. Before setting them the latter should 
be cut across, just below aiTeye or joint, with 
as smooth a section as possible, observing not 
to injure the bud. The superfluous leaves may 
be removed, but a sufficient number should be 
left on for the purposes of vegetation. The 
common practice of removing all or nearly all 
the leaves of cuttings is injudicious. In some 
cases leaves alone will strike root. * When 
cuttings are set in pots, they should be so 
placed as to reach to the bottom and touch tbe 
sides throughout their whole length, when 
they will seldom fail to become rooted plants. 
In the case of tubular-stalked plants, it is said 
to be advantageous to insert both ends into 
the soil, each of which wilt' take root, and may 
then be divided, when two plants will be pro- 
duced instead of one. An equable temperature, 
a moist atmosphere, a shady situation, and* a 
moderate supply of water, are the principal 
requisites to induce speedy rooting. Excess of 
any of these is prejudicial. When the size of 
the cuttings admit, it is better to place them 
under a band- or bell-glass, which will preserve 
a constant degree of heat, and prevent evapo- 
ration from the surface of the leaves, which is 
the most common cause of their dying, "especi- 
ally in hot, dry weather. 

Qual. The vegetable kingdom r^ishes by 
far the larger portion of the food of man, and 
indirectly, perhaps, the whole of it. The great 
value of culinary vegetables and fruit in a 
mixe$ diet need not be insisted on, since it is 
a fact which is almost universally known and 
appreciated. 

In the choice of culinary vegetables, observe, 
that if they are stiff and break freely and 
crisply, they are fresh, and fit for food ; if, on 
the contrary, they b*ave a flabby appearance, or 
are soft or discoloured, they are stale, and 
should be rejected. 

The dose of the generality of vegetable sub- 
stances that exercise no very marked action 
on the human frame is about ^ to 1 dr. of the 
powder, night and morning ; or 1 osl, or q. s. 
to impart a moderately strong, colour or taste. 
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may be infused, or boiled, in 1 pint of water, 
and a wine-glassful or thereabouts, taken 2 or 3 
times a day. 

Collection and pres. The following general 
directions are given in the London Pharma- 
copoeia for the collection and preservation'll 
vegetable substances — (vegetabilia Pk. L.) : — 

“Vegetables are to be collected in dry 
weather, and when neither wet with rain nor 
dew ; they are to be collected annually, and are 
not i \o be kept beyond a year. 

“ Barks are to be collected at that season in 
which they can be most easily separated 
from the wood.” Spring is the season fiere 
alluded to ; as at this time, after the sap begins 
to ascend, the bark is, in general, very easily 
separated. 

“ Flowers are to be collected recently blown.” 
The red ros,e, however, must be gathered before 
the buds are expanded. 

“ Fruits and seeds are to be collected when 
ripe. ^ 

“ Herbs and leaves are to be gathered after 
the flowers have expanded, and before the seeds 
are mature. 

“ Roots and rhizomes (underground stems), 
for the most part, are to be dug up after the 
old leaves and stalks have fallen, and before 
the new' ones appear.” (“Boots, which are 
required to be preserved fresh, should be buried 
in dry sand.” — Ph. L. 1836.) 

ei Seeds are to be collected when they are ripe, 
and before they drop from the plant.” (“ They 
ought to be preserved in their seed vessels.” — 
Ph. L, 1836.) 

“The different p^rts of vegetables are to be 
kept dried for use, except where we shall 
otherwise direct. Expose those you wish to 
dfy, within a short time after they have been 
gathered, in shallow wicker baskets, to a gentle 
heat, in a dark place, and where there is a 
current of air. Then, the moisture being driven 
off, gradually increase the heat to 150° Fahr., 
in order that they may be dried. Finally, pre- 
serve the more delicate parts, viz., flowers and 
leaves, in black glass vessels, well closed, and 
keep the rest in proper vessels, preventing the 
access of light and moisture ” 

Fruits^giiiinary vegetables, and vegetable 
juice, ofevery class, may be preserved for any 
length of time by several of the methods de- 
scribed under Putbeeactiox. On the small 
scale, the following method is often adopted : 
— The substances to be preserved are put into 
strong glass or stoneware bottles, with necks 
of a proper size, which are then, corked with 
the greatest care, tied or wired, and luted with 
a mixture of lime and soft cheese, or with a 
paste formed of linseed meal and water, spread 
on rags ; or, tin cases are employed, and are 
soldered up instead of being corked. The 
bottles are then placed in an oven, the tem- 
perature of which is cautiously raised to fully 
212° Fahr. ; or, they are enclosed, separately, 
in canvas bggs, and put into a copper of 
water to which some salt has been added, 


which, is then gradually heated until it boiI ?3 
and thus kept for 15 or 20 minutes ; the whole 
is next left to cool, when the bottles are taken 
out and carefully examined before being laid 
by, lest they should have cracked, or the lute 
have given way. 

Herbs and flowers are now generally pre- 
served for distillation by means of common 
salt. The objection which is raised against the 
use of fresh aromatic plants is thus obviated, 
whilst the odours of the distilled products are 
rendered superior to those obtained from either 
the recent or dried plant, fruit, or flower, with- 
out the great loss, inconvenience, or trouble- 
attending the common methods. Besides, 
many aromatic and odorous substances almost 
entirely lose their properties by drying ; while 
most of them yield more oil, hnd that of a 
finer quality, in the fresh than in the dried 
state. The odours of roses, elder flowers, and 
a variety of others, are^ vastly improved by 
this treatment, and these^fiowers may thus he 
preserved with ease and safety from season to 
season, or even longer, if required.^ The pro- 
cess simply consists in intimately mixing the 
flowers, or other vegetables, soon after being 
gathered, with about £ their weight, or less, 
of good dry salt, and ramming down the mix- 
ture as tightly as possible in strong casks. 
The casks are then placed in a cold cellar, and 
covered with hoards, on which heavy weights 
are put, to keep the mass tight aud close. See - 
Fbuits, Ptttbeeactiqn, &c. 

Juices of Vegetables. 1. (Expbessed vege- 
table juice, Simple v. j. ; Succi ex- 
pbessi, L>) These are obtained by bruising 
the fresh leaves, or other vegetable matter, in a 
marble mortar, or in a mill, and expressing the 
liquid portion ^y means of a powerful screw 
press. After defecation for 12 or 14 hours in^ 
a cold situation, the juice is either decanted or 
filtered from the feeulous sediment, and is 
next heated for some minutes to about 185° 
Fahr., to coagulate albuminous matter. The 
clear portion is subsequently separated as be- 
fore, and tbe product preserve*} for use in well- 
closed and well-filled bottles, in a cool situation. 
Some plants, as borage, cabbage, &c., require the 
addition of -J of water before being pressed. 
The expression of thej,uice of lemons, oranges, 
quinces, &c., is facilitated by previously mixing 
the pulp with clean chopped straw. Buck- 
thorn berries, mulberries, &c. 5 after being 
crushed between the hands, are, commonly left 
for 3 or 4 days to undergo a slight fermenta- 
tion* before pressing them. 

Th^ expression of the juices of the nar- 
cotic plants, and of some other vegetables, has 
lately assumed considerable interest, from these 
juices being now extensively used in pharmacy 
for the preparation of extracts and the pre- 
served juices, noticed b4ow. " It appears ’that 
the juice of young plants just coming into 
flower yield only | the amount of extract 
which maybe obtained from the same quantity 
of juice expressed from the matured plant, or 
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wlaen tile flowers are fully blown, and tlie 
strength of the product is also inferior; the 
ease appears to be best met by selecting the 
plants when more than half the flowers are 
fully blown. The leaves alone should be pre- 
ferably employed, and should be exclusively of 
the second year's growth, when the plants are 
biennials. (Squire.) The homoeopafchists com- 
monly employ the whole flowering herb. 

The INSPISSATED VEGETABLE JIJIOES (SUC- 

cus spis satis) are now included among the j 
extracts. 

The principal simple vegetable juices of com- 
merce are ; — 1 

Buckthorn juice (succus bh amni P h . 
L.), from the fruit of Mcrnnus caiharticus, or 
buckthorn berries. 

Citron JurcE (succus citbi), chiefly im- 
ported from Italy in large casks. 

Lemon juice (succus limonum — P h. L.), 
from lemons that sgoil before they can be 
sold ; also imported. 

Mulbebby juice (succus IroKi—Ph. L,), 
from the fruit of the mulberry. 

Obange 9 juice (succus aubantii), ob- 
tained from the same source as that of 
lemons. 

CONCENTRATED ORANGE JUICE (SUCCUS 
SPISSATIS AUBANTII vel aueantioeum) and 
CONCENTEATED LEMON JUICE (SUCCUS SPIS- 
SATUS LIMONUM) are prepared by evaporating 
the fresh juices of oranges and lemons, either 
alone or mixed with sugar, and are employed 
os substitutes for °the fruit, where the latter 
cannot be obtained. 

2. (Alcoholisep* vegetable juices, Pre- 

BEBVED V. J. ; TlNCTUBES OP RECENT PLANTS ; 
SUCCI ALCOHOLATI, L. ; AlCOOLATUBES, Fr.) 
Prep. a. The juice, obtained by powerful 
^pressure, in the manner noticed above, is al- 
lowed to remain for 24 hours in a cold place, 
when the clear portion is decanted from the 
feculous matter which has subsided, and is then 
agitated with one half its volume of rectified 
spirit (56 o. p.) ; after another 24 hours the 
clear portion is^ again decanted and, if neces- 
sary, filtered through bibulous paper or linen. 
In this way are now* generally prepared 
the preserved jufces of aconite, belladonna, col- 
chieuin (conns), hemlqpk, henbane, foxglove, 
elaterium, kctura virosa, taraxacum, &c., sold 
in this country. 

5. (P. Cod.) To the fresh leaves, bruised in a 
marble mortar* is added an equal weight of 
rectified spirit, and, after maceration for 15 
days, the whole is pressed, and the resulting 
tincture filtered. In this manner are pre- 
pared tinctures of the fresh leaves of aconite 
(tinctura aconiti cum foliis recentibus, bella- 
donna, foxglove, hemlock, henbane, strong- 
scented lettuce (Lachtoa virosa), stramonium, 
trailing poison oak (J&kus toxicodendron ), mug- 
wort ( Artemha vulgaris), colchicmn (corns), 
squirting cucumber, white poppy, taraxacum, 
&c., foe ., of the Paris Codex. 

Ohs , These tinctures are much more power- 


''N, 

ful, and more certain in their, operation, than 
those prepared from the dried plants. The 
commencing close is from 2 to 5 drops, the 
effects of which should be carefully watched. 
The products of the first of the above formulae 
k^p as well as the ordinary tinctures, and 
there is less waste of spirit than with the 
second. That of the P. Cod. is, however, pre- 
ferred by M. Soubeiran, as affording moro 
uniform products ; an opinion which is ques- 
tionable. Beral orders equal weights of juice 
and spirit ; Mr. Squire recommends i part ; 
Messrs. Bentley & Davenport i part (both by 
volume), and Mr. Gieseke only j- part (by 
weight), of spirit, to 1 part of the expressed 
i juice. The homoeopathists generally go with 
I M. Beral. “ Our own experience, which has 
been Very considerable, and extends over 
upwards of 16 years, leads us to prefer the pro- 
portions given in formula a, which are similar 
to those of Mr. Squire. If less spirit he em- 
ployed, the product is apt suffer rapid de- 
terioration when kept in a warm shop or 
surgery.” (Cooley.) 

3. (Etherized vegetable juices ; Sucoi 

2ETHERIZATI,— b. ; • EtHEEOLATUBES, SUCS 
ethebes, Fr.) For these we are indebted to 
M. Bouchardat. They are prepared as fol- 
lows : Ether is gradually added to the depu- 
rated freshly expressed juice, until, after active 
agiratiou, a thin layer of it rises to the surface 
ou the mixture being allowed to repose for a 
minute or two ; the whole is then set u'dde for 
21 hours, when the supcrnfjtant ether is ex- 
pertly removed by means of a pipette or 
syringe, and the juice ^filtered; lastly, the 
decanted ether is returned to the filtrate, and 
the etherised juice is at once put into well- 
stoppered bottles. For use , one of the bottles 
is reversed, and the dose taken from the lower 
part, so that the ether remains behind. We 
find, in practice, that decantation, carefully 
conducted, may be substituted for filtration ; 
thus not only rendering the process less costly, 
but ensuring a more uniform product. 

The etherised juices are said to retain their 
active properties for an indefinite period. The 
method has been successfully applied to the 
juices of aconite, anemone, bla^khellebore, 
and hemlock, and is probably appnchble to 
many others; hut, we think, not to the juices 
of all the narcotic plants, as has been as- 
serted. * * J 

VEGETATION (Metallic). Tins name has 
been fancifully applied to the following : — 

Lead tbee ; Arbor Satubni. Take of 
sugar of lead, 1 oz. ; distilled water, 1% pint ; 
acetic acid, a few drops; dissolve, place the 
liquid in a clear white glass bottle, and sus- 
pend a piece of zinc in it, by means of a fine 
thread. 

Silver tree ; Arbor Dian.®. From nitrate 
of silver, 20 grs. ; water, 1 fl. oz*; dissolve 
in a phial, and add about ^ dr. of pure mer* 
eury. 

Tin tree; Arbor Joyis. T$om chloride 
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of tin, 8 drs. ; njtric acid, 10 to 15 drops ; dis- 
tilled or rain water, 1 pint ; dissolve in a white 
glass bottle, and hang in it, by a thread, a 
small rod of zinc. 

Obs . In the above experiments, the metals 
are precipitated in a very beautiful arborescent 
form. It is curious to observe the laminae 
shoot out, as it were, from nothing, assuming 
forms resembling real vegetation. This phe- 
nomenon results from voltaic action being set 
up between the liquid and the metal. 

V^GETO-AL'KALI. See Alkaloid. 

VEI/LTTM. A fine kind of parchment pre- 
pared from the skins of calves, kids, and lambs. 
The skins are limed, shaved, washed, and 
stretched in hoops or other frames, where they 
are scraped and trimmed with the currier’s 
fleshing-knife, and next carefully rubbed down 
with pumice-stone ; they are, lastly, polished 
with finely powdered 1 ' chalk or fresh-slaked lime, 
and then dried. A green colour is given with 
a solution of cryrjtellised verdigris, to which a 
little cream of tartar and nitric acid has been 
added ; and a blue colour, with a solution of 
indigo. The surface is often finished off with 
white of egg, and subsequent friction. 

The skins of riieep are commonly used for 
parchment; those of he-goats and wolves for 
drum-heads; and those of the ass, for battle- 
dores. The species of vellum t used for church 
services by binders is said to be prepared from 
pig-skins. See Potinoe. 

VEI/VET COLOTJES. Syn. Map stains, 
Paper s.; Lacoa eltjida, L. Prep . 1. 
(Blue.) — a. Dissolve litmus in water, and add 
i of spirit of wine**— 5. Dilute Saxon blue or 
sulphate of indigo with water. If required 
for delicate work, neutralize the acid with 
chalk. — e. To an aqueous infusion of litmus 
add a few drops of vinegar, until it turns of 
a full blue. 

2. (Green.)— a. Dissolve crystallised verdi- 
gris in water. — b. Dissolve sap green in water, 
and add a little alum. — c. Add a little salt of 
tartar to a blue or purple solution of litmus, 
until it turns green. — d. Dissolve equal parts 
of crystallised verdigris and cream of tartar 
in water. 

3. (PuRjyui.) — a. Steep litmus in water, and 

straiutfle solution— 5. Add a little alum to a 
stained decoction of logwood. — c. Add a solu- 
tion of carmine (red) to a little blue solution 
of litmus or Saxon blue. * 

4. (Red.) — a . Macerate ground Brazilwood 
in vinegar, boil a few minutes, strain, and add 
a little alum and gum. — 5. Add vinegar to an 
infusion of litmus until it turns red, — c. Boil 
or infuse powdered cochineal in water contain- 
ing a little ammonia or sal volatile.—*#. Dis- 
solve carmine in liquor of ammonia, or in 
weak carbonate of potash water ; the former 
is superb. 

5. (Yellow.) — Dissolve gamboge in water, 
and add a little alum. — A Dissolve gamboge in 
equal parts of proof spirit and water. Golden 
coloured,— or Steep French berries in boiling 


water, strain, and add a little alum, — d. Steep 
turmeric, round zedoary, gamboge, or annotta, 
in a weak ley of subcarbonate of soda or pot- 
ash. 

Obs. The preceding, thickened with a little 
gum, are used as inks for writing, as colours 
to tint maps, foils, paper, artificial flowers, &c., 
and to paint on velvet. Some of them are 
very beautiful. Those containing litmus are, 
however, fugitive. It must be observed, that 
those made with strong* spirit do not mix well 
with gum water, unless somewhat diluted with 
water. Any other transparent colours or stains 
may he employed for painting on velvet, as 
well as the above. 

VELVET LEAF, Syn. Pareira BRAVA, 
Pareira (Ph. L. E. & D.), L. “The root of 
CissampelosPareira” (Ph. L.),? white pareira 
or velvet leaf. It is tonic, -aperient, and diu- 
retic. — Dose. 20 to 60 grs.’ ; in chronic and 
purulent inflammation and extreme irritability 
of the bladder ; in leucolrhoea, dropsy, ulcera- 
tion of the kidney, &c. 

VEUTSOU. The flesh of several species of 
deer. That from good land, killed at the 
; proper season, and eaten in a moderately fresh 
state, is most easily digestible, and, perhaps, 
the most wholesome, of all the red meats ; hut 
when it is * high/ or in a state of incipient pu- 
trefaction, it is far from wholesome, and often 
poisonous. 

VENO BENO (La). See Tea. 

VEETILA'TIOEi , The proper ventilation of ** 
our habitations, as well as^ of other buildings 
in which we pass any considerable portion of 
our^ time, is quite as necessary to health as 
food and clothing. Lavoisier, writing in the 
middle of the last century, remarks—** It is 
certain that mankind degenerate when em- 
ployed in sedentary manufactures, or living ir^ 
crowded houses, or in the narrow lanes of large 
cities; whereas they improve in their nature 
and constitution in most of the country la- 
bours which are carried on in the open air.” 
Yet many persons, by the care which they take 
to shut out fresh air, and to prevent the escape 
of that which their own bodies, by pulmonary 
and surfacial respiration, have contaminated, 
would seem to hug to themselves the discom- 
fort of breathing over and over again an im- 
pure and unsefreshing atmosphere, and to he 
anxious to finish their career by lingering 
suicide. The almost universal indifference to 
the subject, considering its importance, is un- 
accountable. ^ 

j The first step towards effecting^ and main- 
; taining a liberal supply of fresh air, is either 
1 by mtSns of ventilators or by regularly open- 
ing tbe windows for stated periods daily. 
During the colder portion of the year, when 
fires are kept burning, and there is an up- 
current in the chimney^ npthing is so simple 
and effective as the well-known chimney-valve 
of Dr. Arnott ; and, indeed, without this, open 
; fires are powerful instruments of ventilation. ■* 
t Jn cold weather, where expense Is not an Ob'* 
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ject, tlic apartments may be supplied with air 
that has been previously warmed by passing 
through a heated chamber, on the principle 
recommended by Dr. Reid ; but care must be 
taken that, in warming the air, we do not 
over-heat it, nor contaminate it. 

A sufficient supply of light, another powerful 
sanitary agent, is now regarded as nearly as 
essential as thorough ventilation, and the two 
are commonly treated of together. According 
to Palladio, the opening of windows should not 
exceed a fourth, nor he less than a fifth, of the 
length of the side of a room, and should he in 
height two and one sixth times the width. 
Mr. Gwilt, another high authority on this sub- 
ject, has given as a definite rule, that we should 
allow 1 square foot of glass to every 100 cubic 
feet of space rn any apartment or enclosure. 
A great deal myst, however, depend on the 
shape of the apartment ; hut, in all cases, care 
should he taken that the windows are placed 
at the longest side of nlie room, and not at the 
narrowest, or the end of it. A southern aspect 
affords the most light and heat ; a northern 
one, the most diffused and least variable light, 
and is hence usually chosen by artists for their 
studios. 

VERA'TRXHE. C* 2 H 52 N,0 8 . Syn. Veka- 
TBIA, YeBATBINA, SABADILLINE ; VeBATBIA 
(B. P., Ph. L. & E.), D. An alkaloid dis- 
covered' by Pelletier and Caventou, in the 
seeds of Asagrete officinalis (sabadilla), and 
in the rhizomes of Veratrum album (white 
hellebore). * 

Prep. 1. (Ph. E f ) Digest sabadilla seeds 
in boiling water foy 24 hours, then squeeze 
them, dry them thoroughly by a gentle heat, j 
heat them in a mortar, and separate the 
seeds from the capsules by agitation in a deep 
fmd narrow vessel ; next grind the seeds in a 
coffee-mill, and , exhaust them by percolation 
with rectified spirit ; concentrate the resulting 
tincture by distillation, so long as no deposit 
forms, and pour the residuum, whilst still hot, 
into 12 times its volume of cold water; then 
filter through calico, and wash the residuum 
on the filter as long as the washings yield a 
precipitate with ammonia; unite the filtered 
liquid with the washings, add ammonia in ex- 
cess, collect the precipitate on a filter, wash 
it slightly with cold water, and dry it first by 
imbibition with filtering paper, and then in the 
vapour bath* “The product is not pure, hut 
sufficiently so /or medical use. From this 
coloured substance it may be obtained white, 
but at considerable loss, by solution in very 
weak hydrochloric acid, decolorisation„ with 
animal charcoal, and reprecipitation with am- 
monia,’* 

4 2, (Pin D. 1836.) This is the same in prin- 
ciple as the last; a tincture is formed by 
boilittg the seeds in rectified spirit, which is 
then evaporated to a syrup, dissolved in very 
dilute sulphuric acid, the veratrine precipitated 
with magnesia, redissolved in very dilute acid, 
treated with animal charcoal, the filtrate again 


evaporated to a syrup, and precipitated with 
ammonia; it is, lastly, washed and dried. 

3. By means of ether, as noticed under Al- 
kaloid and Aconitine. This is by far the 
best method. 

Prop. Pure veratrine is perfectly white; 
but as usually met with, it is a yellowish or 
greenish- white powder; it is highly acrid; 
uncrystallisable ; scarcely soluble in water, 
soluble in ether, and freely soluble in hot al- 
cohol; heated to ‘about 125° Fahr., it fpses 
like wax, and solidifies, upon cooling, to a 
transparent yellow mass. With the dilute 
acidlt forms salts, which are either amorphous 
or difficultly crystallisable. The smallest pos- 
sible portion of its powder causes violent 
sneezing. 

Pests." 1. Potassa, ammonia, and their car- 
bonates, give flocculent white precipitates, which 
at first are not crystalline under the micro- 
scope, hut which, after some minutes, assume 
the appearance of small severed clusters of 
short prismatic crystals ; they are insoluble 
in excess of potassa and its carbonate, and 
only very slightly so in excess of ammonia. — 
2. With sulphuric acid it strikes an intense red 
! colour, changing afterwards to crimson, and 
! finally to violet. — 3. A dilute acetic solution of 
veratrine is turned to a superb red by strong 
sulphuric acid. 

Veratrine is distinguished from brucine and 
the other alkaloids by its fusibility — by the 
crystalline form of its precipitate with po- 
tassa, and — by its reaction with oil of vitriol. 

Uses, Sfc. “ As an external application, it 
has been efficaciously em^Toyed by Magendie 
in France, and by Dr. Turnbull in this country ; 
but the extravagant eulogies of the latter 
have not tended to confirm the reputation of 
this remedy/* (Dr. A. T. Thomson.) From 
6 to 12 grs., dissolved in 1 fl. oz. of rectified 
spirit, as a liniment; or 30 grs., mixed with 
1 dr. of olive oil, and 1 oz. of lard, as an oint- 
ment, have been occasionally found very ser- 
viceable in neuralgia, and other like painful 
affections, and in gouty and rheumatic para- 
lysis. As an internal remedy, it possesses no 
advantage, as it merely acts as a violent and 
depressing cathartic. — Dose, In 

larger doses, it acts as a powerfulnritant 
poison. For antidotes, &c., see Alkaloid. 

VEEA^TRUM. See White Hellebgbe. 

VEE1HG-EIS. Byn. /Ebttgo, L. ; Vebt-be- 
gbis, Fr. Tins is a mixture of several basic 
acetates of copper which have a green or 
blue colour. It is obtained, in the wine 
districts of the south of Europe, by the action 
of refuse grapes, from which the juice has 
been expressed, on thin sheets of copper 
When pure, it should dissolve, almost entirely, 
and without effervescence, in dilute sulphuric 
acid. It is very poisonous; for antidotes, see 

COPPEB. / 

An inferior /quaEty of verdigris is now pre- 
pared from pommage, or apple jnarc, in the 
cider districts of England* 



VERDITER- 

Verdigris, Distilled. Syn, Ceystallised 
vebdigbis. This name is applied to the 
normal acetate of copper, which is prepared in 
the wine districts by dissolving ordinary verdi- 
gris, 1 part, in good distilled vinegar, 2 parts ; 
the operation being performed in a copper 
vessel, by the aid of a gentle heat and agitation; 
the solution is afterwards slowly evaporated 
until a pellicle begins to form on the surface, 
when it is transferred into glazed earthen pans 
(‘oqjas 3 ), in each of which is placed 2 or 3 
cleft sticks, and it is then left in a warm 
apartment for 14 or 15 days, to crystallise. 

A spurious article is often prepared by add- 
ing a solution of sulphate of copper, 12£ lbs., 
to a solution of sugar of lead, 19 lbs., or q. s., 
and filtering, evaporating, and crystallising 
the mixture. 

There is an acetate of copper and lime, which 
resembles distilled verdigris in colour. It was 
manufactured pretty extensively in Scotland 
some years ago, a^Si fetched a high price, till 
Dr. Ure published an analysis of it in the 
c Edin. Phil. Trans/ It is much inferior for 
all uses in the arts. 

Pure distilled verdigris is entirely soluble in 
water, and is not precipitated on the addition 
of sulphuric acid or of ammonia in excess. 

Verdigris, English. Frey. Blue vitriol, 
24 lbs. ; white vitriol, 16 lbs. ; sugar of lead, 
12 lbs, ; alum, 2 lbs.; (all coarsely powdered;) 
mix, and heat them in a pot over the fire until 
they unite into a mass. Sold by fraudulent 
dealers for foreign verdigris. 

VER/DITER. Syn. Blue veeditee, Re- 
fineb’s veeditee p Cendbes bleues, Fr. A 
blue pigment, obtained by adding cbalk, whit- 
ing, . or milk of lime, to a solution of copper in 
nitric acid ; or, by triturating recently preci- 
pitated and still moist carbonate of oxide of 
copper with hydrate of lime.* 

^ Frey. A quantity of whiting or milk of 
lime is put into a tub, and upon this the solu- 
tion of copper is poured; the mixture is stirred 
every day for some hours together, until the 
liquor loses its colour ; it is then poured off, 
and more solution of copper added; this is 
repeated until the whiting or lime has acquired 
the promjj^aieur ; the whole is then washed 
with TO;er, drained, spread on chalk stones, 
and dried in the sun. 

Obs. The cupreous solution employed in 
the above process is made by neutraMsi^g the 
nitric solution obtained from the refiners of 
gold and silver, by heating it along with me- 
tallic copper.- For the finer qualities of ver- 
diterthe lime should be of the purest kind, 
and the cupreous precipitate should be care- 
fully triturated with it, after it is nearly dry, 
by which a fine velvety appearance is produced. 
The * cendres bleues en pates 9 of the French 
differ from the above mainly in a solu- 
tion of chloride of copper being employed, and 
in the resulting green precipitate being turned 
blue by the^action of carbonate of potassa. 
Verditer is made into crayons whilst moist, or 
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dried into a powder, or it is used as a watey 
colour in the moist state. 

Verditer, Green. Syn. Bbemen geeen. The 
process for refiner* s verditer frequently mis- 
carries, and a green colour is produced instead 
of a blue one. It may also be obtained directly 
by omitting the 1 blueing up 3 with carbonate 
of potassa, mentioned above. 

VER'JUICE. Syn. Agbesta, Omphacium, 
L. The expressed juice of unripe grapes. The 
term is also often extdhded to the expressed 
juice of the wild or crab apple. It was for- 
merly used as an astringent and refrigerant 
in medicine; but it is now principally employed 
as an ingredient in sauces, ragouts, (See. 

VERHICEL'U. This, like macaroni, is 
prepared from a stiff paste made of a peculiar 
fine kind of granular wheat flour, sailed semoule, 
which is mixed up with hot jvater, and, after 
being well kneaded, is formed into small 
ribands, cylinders, or tubes, by being placed 
in a vertical cylinder press, the bottom of which 
is filled with proper-shaped holes, through, 
which it is driven by an iron plate or « fol- 
lower 3 being forced down by it powerful 
screw. The pieces that protrude are broken 
off, twisted into any desired shape upon paper, 
and dried. Those in the form of’ fillets or 
ribands are called ‘ lazagnes. 3 See Maca- 

BONT. 

VEE'MIEUGES. Syn. Anthelmintics ; 
Anthelmintica, Helminthagoga, Vebmi- 
fuga, L. Medicines employed to destroy or 
expel intestinal worms. Some of these, as 
coarsely powdered tin- and irOn-filings and 
cowhage, act as mechanic?! agents, by irri- 
tating the worms ; others have a specific action 
upon worms, as male fern, kousso, santonin, 
&c. ; others, £%ain, owe their power to their 
action as purgatives, as calomel, gamboge,^ 
jalap, &c. See Woems. 

VERMILION. Syn. FACTITIOUS CINNA- 
bab, Red sulphide op meecuby, Red sul- 
phubet op mekcuey. This article may he 
prepared both in the moist and dry way ; that 
of commerce is almost entirely obtained by 
the latter. 

Frey. 1. By sublimation. Take of pure 
mercury, 202 parts ; pure sfilphur, 33 parts ; 
fuse them together hya gentle heat, observing 
not to allows the mass to take fire; when 
fused, cover over the vessel, and, when the 
whole has become cold, powder the mass, and 
sublime it in a closed vessel, so placed in a 
furnace that the flame may Ireely circulate 
and play upon it to about half its height, the 
heat being at first gradually applied, and 
afterwards augmented until the lower part of 
the subliming vessel becomes red hot; the 
cold sublimate is broken into pieces, ground 
along with water to a fine powder, elutriated, 
passed through a sieve, and dried. Prod . 
Fully 112 £ of the weight of the mercury, em- 
ployed. 

2. In the humid way. (Brunner.) Take of 
pure quicksilver, 300 parts; pure sublimed sul* 
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, ... i them together for 

ptar, 114 parts ; tntnti 1I “ erfect < ethions ’ is 


several Sours, until a ; = % 

formed, add gradually of c parts . con _ 
parts, (dissolved in) ’ e time longer, 
tinue the trituration ^ $ iron vessel, 

then gently heat the mixture 


but afterwards only 


UUCil gcuuij «cau > _ 

at first constantly to keepThe’ heat 

from time to time, observi 122 „ 

at about 113 , or, a ■ . t 0 compensate 

Fair., and to add fre 'When the colour 

for the portion evapoiv \. fln j s requisite to 
begins to redden, gre ^ lower tempera- 
preserve the mature »t J rf 

tnre,and to keep the snip ag ^ colow 

perfectly pulverulent , as must be 

SSStffi i-iseTc^on -d at a 

w i,..i to r * S'AtLiS 

colour is produced, when Am / ato . to s . 
mihon must be elutriated w mercuryj and 
rate any particles of met of vermilionj 

carefuUy dried. ^V.fi/est Chinese, 
equal m binUiancy to the M ^ ^ rf 
Ois. It has been smd ® ^ d b addi 
Chinese vermilion may be ■ 

to 


Chinese v^milion may^he ^ a ^ timony : 
to the materials 1^ ^ sublimate, first 

and by digesting tbe gronn ; 

“‘S/iS acid, after which 


“ “ r,T“j. T^Wra-ic acid, after which 

nextm dduted hydrochlmic ^ and 

* -T * e weU that the finer quali- 

dried. Our own hi > u p er i 0 rity of shade 

, ties of vermilion owe the i thei / suUima . 

CilKw U 

carried, than to permanent red 

pigmSand S wor& and covers well both in 

flhead. In its more serious to J 
or less mental confusion, w e J 
the patient appear in motion, th P 

sz’S3ZSi£$r.-j£“j‘ 

the light. The causes are fttlnessof the ves- 
sels of the head, nervous derange 
debility, hemorrhage, thp use of wcoto, an 
overloaded stomash, and, m s > 

empty one. It is also frequently y P 

attmnaaUmatggj J 

miXCA, VEBIOAOTU, 1- ^ ul8 l a “th^re 
vesicate, or raise blister* ^ moB ” ;t , 
the cantharis or blistering fly. “ eze f °“i 
oil, boiling water, to. j ta tat only of which 
is now in common use in Engine* 

“It is a principle safSc.ffltly estabhsh e d 

with-regard to the living system, where 
’1 morbid action exists, it may ofte to e- 
*oved by inducing an action of » «Mt 
^ind, in the same or a neighbouring [part. On 
3 explained the utility of blis- 


ters in local inflammation .and spasmodic 
action, and it regulates their application in 
pneumonia, gastritis, hepatitis, phrenitis, an- 
gina, rheumatism, colic and spasmodic affec- 
tions of the stomach ; diseases in which they 
arc employed with the most marked advantage. 
A similar principle exists with respect to pam • 
exciting one pain often relieves another* 
Hence blisters often give relief in toothache’ 
and some other painful affections. Lastly* 
blisters, by their operation, communicate a’ 
stimulus to the whole system, and raise" the 
vigour of the circulation. Hence, in part, 
theft utility in fevers of the typhoid kind* 
though in such cases they are used with still 
more advantage to obviate or remove local 
inflammation/^ (‘ Med. Lex/) 

Blisters are commonly prepared with can- 
tharides plaster, or with some other prepara- 
tion of cantharides ; andj in the former case, 
are usually lightly covered with the powdered 
fly. In order to prevent th^ciaction of the can- 
tharides upon the mucous membrane of the 
bladder, blistering plasters are often sprinkled 
with a little powdered camphor, or, better 
still, are moistened with camphorated ether 
which leaves a thin layer of camphor. In all 
these cases the layer should not be too thick 
for in that case the plaster would not take 
effect. 

When it is not wished to maintain a dis- 
chargeffrom the blistered part, it is sufficient 
to make a puncture in the vesicle, to let out 
the flmd,- but when the ease requires the 

ShSfrf «* , k ! pt ,°P en >’ as ifl is called, the 
u hole of the detached crstiele is carefully re- 
moved with a pair of scissors, and the pit is 
dressed with either the ointment of cantharides 
or of savmc, at first more or less diluted with 
lard, or simple _ ointment, with an occasional 
dressing of resm cerate. According to Mr 
Crowther the blistered surface is best kept 
clean By daily fomentation with warm water! 

Of late years, to obviate the un pleasan t 
effects occasionally arising from the common 
blister, various compounds having cantharides 

nub^ eil ’nf aS n. haVe J .u een wro,1 g ht before the 
public. Of these, the vesicating collodion 
noticed under CoiiODiosr is t he, mos t. CO nte! 
nmnt and effective. The Mowi^fc™ 0 ' 

X. Take of cantharides, in fine powder, 2 
parts; spermaceti, 2 pants; olive oil! 4 parts • 
white wax, 8 parts; water, 10 parts; shame/ 
with constant agitation, for 2 hours, ste&in 
through flannel, separate the plaster from the 
water, gently remelt it with common topen! 

fhfifi 1 iv’ ands P read the mass whilst still 
fltad : ~ e J lri y resembles the form recom- 

mended by MM. Henry and GuibouT 
3. (P. Cod.) Distil off the ether from a 
j c ^entrated ethereal tincture of cantharides 
! "** tte 0ll y Ie f idne with twice its weight of 
**** md s Pread the mixture ol thin 
pfasto ’ ° r °“ cloth Prepared with wax 
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3. (Oettingerf) ^ Ca^tharidal ether (pre- 
pared from cantharides, i part ; ether, 2 parts), 
and sulphuric ether, of each, 10 dr. ; turpen- 
tine and black resin, of each, 2\ drs. ; mix 
dissolve, and apply it to the surface of 
stretched silk or taffeta which has been pre- 
viously prepared with two coatings of a solu- 
tion of isinglass. 

Ohs. The above compounds are spread on 
leather, linen^^wpeff silk, oiled silk, taffeta, 
&c., and then form the numerous compounds 
vended under the names of— -blistering tissue, 
charta epispastica, rannus vesicatorius, papier 
epispastique, sparadrapum vesicatorium, taf- 
fetas vesicans, tela vesicatoria, &c. 

Acetic extract of cantharides, croton oil, or 
extract of mezereon, is sometimes substituted 
for the ethereal extract ordered in the above 
formulae. 

The ‘papier epispastique 1 of Vee is pre- 
pared of three strengths, which are respec- 
tively distinguish^ by the colours white, 
green, and red. The composition is made by 
boiling powdered cantharides for an hour with 
water, lard, and green ointment, or with lard 
coloured with alkauet root, adding white wax 
to the strained fats, and spreading the mix- 
ture whilst fluid : — No. 1 is made with 10 oz. 
of cantharides to 4 lbs. of lard; No. 2 of 1 lb. 
of cantharides to 8 lbs. of green ointment ; 
and No. 3, of 1£ lb. of flies to 8 lbs. of red- 
denied lard. To each are added 2 lbs. of 
white wax. (Dorvault.) 

The magistral blister of Valleix is a revival 
of the vesicating epitbem. See Blister, 
Cantharides, Collodion, &c., and below. 

VESICATION. The formation of a blister 
is a vital process, and its success may he taken 
as a proof of the presence of life. Hence, a 
French physician, Dr. Mandl, has suggested 
such a stimulation of the skin as would or- 
dinarily cause a blister as a test of life, in 
those cases of long-continued trance which we 
occasionally hear of, where all the functions of 
life seem to be extinct. Dr. Man&Ts plan is 
to apply a stick of lunar caustic. The appli- 
cation of a little strong vinegar of cantharides, 
or other cantharidai blister, of the size of a six- 
penny piec e, or of two or three spoonfuls of 
b oiling #■ iiCjTTiy means of a bent fube of like 
diametev, is however, more certain and satis- 
factory. 

VES'ICATOBIN. Syn. Canthar'idin, Can- 
tharidina, Cantharides-camehor. h The 
blistering principle of Spanish flies, disco- 
vered by M. Bobiquet. 

, JPrep. 1. (F. Cod.) Exhaust powdered 

eautharides with concentrated alcohol, by per- 
colation ; distil off the spirit from the filtered 
tincture, and leave the residuum to deposit 
crystals ; these may be purified by dissolving 
them in boiling alcohol, digestion with animal 
Charcoal, filtration whilst hot, and crystallising 
by refrigeration. 

■ 2. (Thierry.) Macerate cantharides (in 
coarse powder) for several days in ether, in a 


closed displacement apparatus ; tbeh, after the 
whole of the soluble matter has been extracted* 
by the addition oc fresh portions of ether, 
pour on sufficient water to displace the re- 
tained ether ; next distil off the ether, dissolve 
the remaining extract in boiling alcohol, filter 
while hot, and abandon the filtrate to spon- 
taneous evaporation. JProd. *5f. 

3. Digest the aqueous extract of cantharides 
in hot alcohol, filter, evaporate to dryness, 
digest the residuum in sulphuric ether, evapo- 
rate, and slightly wash the resulting crystals 
with cold alcohol. 

Proy?., Sfc. Micaceous plates resembling 
spermaceti; fusible ; vaporizable ; insoluble in 
water ; soluble in ether, oils, acetic acid, and 
hot alcohol ; powerfully vesicant and poisonous. 
Its vapour, even at ordinary temperatures, fre- 
quently produces temporary blindness. The 
1-1 00th part of a grain, placed on a piece of 
paper, and applied to the edge of the lower 
lip, caused small blisters hi 15 minutes, which, 
when rubbed with a little simple cerate, ex- 
tended over a large surface, and covered both 
lips with blisters. (Bobiquet.) > 

VETCH. The common name of various le- 
guminous plants of the genera Vicia and JEr- 
vum, now much cultivated as green fodder for 
milch cows and working stock. The seeds 
(tares) were formerly reputed detersive and 
astringent. Those of “ the Canadian variety 
make good bread.” (Bindley.) 

VET'EBINAEY MEDICINES. The common => 
form of medicine for horsey is that popularly 
known as horse halls. They are usually pre- 
pared by mixing the dry ingredients, in the 
state of powder, with a sufficient quantity of 
treacle, or syrup bottoms, to give the mass a 
proper consistence for rolling into halls ; add- 
ing, when necessary, linseed meal, or any other 4 
simple powder, to increase the hulk. The ^ 
usual practice among the veterinary druggists 
is to keep a compound known in the trade as 
‘ ball-mass/ or * common mass/ ready pre- 
pared to give form and hulk to more active 
ingredients. This is usually made of about 
equal parts of linseed meal "and treacle, to- 
gether with a little palm or lard, thoroughly 
incorporated by kneading with the hands ; and 
it is kept in a cool situation, tied over to pre- 
vent it drying and hardening. For use, the 
ball-masses are either rolled or moulded into 
small cylinders of about 1| to If oz. in weight; 
and in size, from 2 to 2f inches long, and 
from about J to £ of an inch in diameter; 
and they are wrapped in soft paper, which is 
administered with them. Those for dogs are 
commonly formed into large boluses or nut- 
like pieces. The common practice, in some 
houses, of adding a little salt of tartar or ace- 
tate of potassa to ball-masses kept m stock, for 
tbe purpose of preserving them in a soft $ate, 
is not to be commended, since these articles 
I decompose many of the saline and mineral 
! compounds which are subsequently added to 
t them. 
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Medicines for neat Cattle are always ad- 
ministered in a liquid form, popularly called 
drenches, A similar plan is adopted with 
small cattle, as sheep and goats. For these, 
however, the quantity should seldom exceed 
£ pint. In all cases, drenches should be very 
slowly administered. 

The following are a few useful horse - 
halls :~ 

Alterative Bails. — 1. Levigated sul- 
plrarefc of antimony, sulphur, and linseed meal, 
of each, 3 oz.,* nitre, ? oz.; palm oil, q. s. to 
form a mass ,* for 12 balls. One to be taken 
every day, or every other day. 

2. (Bell.) Sulphuxet of antimony, nitre, sul- 
phur, and ethiop's mineral, of each, 3 oz. ; 
soft soap, 10 oz. ; oil of juniper, | oz. ; for 12 
halls. As the last. 

3. (White.) Sulphuret of antimony, cara- 
ways, and treacly, of each, i oz. ; for one ball. 
As the last. 

Cordial balls.-; 1. (Blaine.) Coriander 
seed, caraway, and gentian, of each, 8 oz. ; gin- 
ger, 4 oz. ; oil of aniseed, \ oz. ; honey or palm 
oil, q. s. to form a mass. Cordial, warming, 
and stomachic. — Dose. 1| oz, 

2. (Hill.) Anise, caraway, and cumin seed, 
of each, 4 lbs ; ginger, 2 lbs. ; treacle, q. s. ; 
divide into lf-oz. halls. Prod. 21 lbs. 

Cough balls, — 1. (Blaine.) Ipecacuanha, 
1 dr* ; camphor, 2 drs, ; honey, q. s. to form a 
Ball* One night and morning. 

„ 2. (B* Clark.) Emetic tartar and benzoin, 

of each, 2 drs. ; squills, 4 drs. ; spermaceti and 
balsam of copaiba) of each, 1 oz.; elecampane 
and sulphur, of each, 2 oz. ; syrup of poppies, 
q. s. to mix ; for SJballs* As the last. 

Diuretic balls. — 1. (Bracy Clark.) Nitre 
and common turpentine, of each, 1 lb. ; Castile 
soap, & lb. ; barley meal, lbH, or q, s. For 
'common-sized balls. 

2* (Morton.)' '“Digitalis, 1 oz. ,* aloes, 2 oz. ; 
liquorice, 13 oz. ; honey or Barbadoes tar, q. s. 
to mix; for 1-oz. balls. One, twice a day, 
with care. 

1 Physic balls, Purging b.. Cathartic b, 
— 1. Aloes and hard soap, of each, 5 oz. ; suit 
of tartar and cayenne pepper, of each, 1 oz. ; 
melt together. For 8 balls; 

2. (Vet. Coll.)™#. (Common physic hall.) 
Aloes, 8 oz, ; treacle, $ oz. r ; olive oil, 1 oz. ; 

, melted together. — Dose. 1 to If oz. 

3. (Stronger hall.) To each dose of the 
lost, add of croton oil, 4 to 8 drops. 

03s. The doge of the above is 1 ball, fasting, 
in the morning, preceded by a bran mash, on 
one or two successive nights, and followed 
by gentle exercise until the hall begins to 
operate. 

Work balls. — 1. Barbadoes aloes, 5 drs.; 
calomel and ginger, of each, 2 drs. ; oil of cloves, 
12 drops ; treacle, q. s. for a ball, 

2 * ( J . Bell & Co.) • Barbadoes aloes, 5 to 8 
drs. j powdered tin, ethiop’s mineral, and ginger, 
of each, 2 drs, ; oils of aniseed and savine, of 
each, 20 drops; treacle, q. s* for u hall. 


3. (Clater.) Sulphur and emetic tartar, o£ 
each, 1 dr. ; linseed meal, 4 drs. ; palm oil, q. s. 
to form a ball. One .every morning, having 
prepared the animal vifch a physic ball con- 
taining 1 dr. of calomel. See Balls; also 
Tuson’s f Veterinary Plarmacopoeia. 5 

vIITE&AK. Syn. A^etuh, L. ; Vinaigee, 
Fr. Dilute acetic acid, more or less contami- 
nated with gum, sugar, and vegetable matter. 

1. Malt vinegar ; Acetum, British 
vinegar (B. p.); Acetum Britannic™ 
(Ph. L. & E.), L. This is the ordinary 
coloured vinegar consumed in this country, 
and. is correctly described in the Ph. L. as 
** impure (dilute) acetic acid, prepared by 
fermentation from an infusion of malt (malt- 
wort).” 

In the manufacture of halt vinegar a mix- 
ture of malt and barley is mashed with hot 
water, and the resulting wort fermented, as 
in the common process of brewing. The liquor 
is then run into barrels, placed endways, tied 
over with coarse canvas, antf arranged side by 
side in darkened chambers, moderately heated 
by a stove, and freely supplied with air. Here 
it remains till the acetous fermentation is 
nearly complete, which usually occupies several 
weeks, or even months* The newly formed 
vinegar is next run off into two large tuns, 
furnished with false bottoms, on which some 
f rape 5 (the pressed cake from making domestic 
wines, or the green twigs or cuttings of vines) 
is placed. One of these vessels is wholly, and 
the other only about 3-4ths, filled. The fer- 
mentation recommences, ansi the Rectification 
proceeds more rapidly in the latter than in 
the former tun, and the liquor it contains con- 
sequently matures the sooner. When fit for 
sale, a portion of the vinegar is withdrawn 
from the smaller quantity, and its place sup- 
plied with a like quantity from the full tun, 
and this in its turn is refilled from the barrels 
before noticed. This process is carried on with 
a number of tuns at once, which are all worked 
in pairs. 

^ Prop Sfc. The general properties of malt 
vinegar are well known. Its pleasant .and re- 
freshing odour is chiefly derived from acetic 
acid and acetic ether. Its strength is distin- 
guished by the makers as Nos.*SS*i^^^3, and 
24; the last of which, also called *pr t* 
vinegar/ is the strongest, and usually con- 
tains about 4*6$ of real or about 5$ of glacial 
aeetifc aCid. Its density varies according to 
the quantity of foreign matter which it con- 
tains. Sp. gr. 1*017 to 1*019— B. P. This 
vinegar usually contains a small quantity of 
sulphuric acid. The presence of l-1000th 
part of this acid is allowed by law. 

Pur. ** Browpish; of a peculiar odour. Its 
sp. gr. is 1*019. 1 fl, oz. of the acid is satu- 
rated by 1 dr. of the crystals of carbonate of 
soda. If, after 10 minims of solution of chlo- 
ride of barium have been added to the same 
quantity, more of the chloride he poured into 
the filtered acid, nothing further is thrown 
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down. The colour is not changed by the ad- the liquid rises to 100° or 105°flFahr., and 
difcion of hydrosulphuric acid.” (Ph. L.) remains stationary at that point while the 

2. Wine vinegar, French v. ; Acetum action goes on favorably. The alcoholic solu- 
Gallicum (Ph. E. & IX), A. yini, L. ; Yinai- tion or wort requires to he passed three or four 
GRE d j Orleans, Pr. This is prepared, in times through the cask before acetification is 
wine countries, from grape juice and inferior complete, which is, in general, effected in from 
new wines, worked up with wine-lees, by a 24 to 36 hours. 

nearly similar process to that adopted for malt Ohs. For the production of a superior 
vinegar. That prepared from white wine vinegar by this process, it is necessary that the 
(white-wine vinegar) is the most esteemed, spirit employed be sufficiently pure* not to con- 
it is purer and pleasanter than malt vinegar, taminate the- product with its flavour or 
Sp. gr. 1*014 to 1*022— Ph. F.; 1*016 — Phillips, odour, and that the ^malt-wort should be 
It usually contains from 5 to 6$ of acetic acid, fermented and treated with all the care 
“ 100 parts of good Orleans vinegar should usually employed in the production of beer, 
require 10 parts of dry carbonate of potassa The best English manufacturers who have 
for saturation.” (Soubeiran.) adopted this process are in the habit of 

3. German, or quick-method oe making filtering or clarifying their fermented wash, and 

vinegar; process oe Ham. This method is also of storing it away for several months before 
based upon the fact, that acetification is the they subject it to acetification in’ the graduate, 
mere oxidation of alcohol in contact with The most favorable temperature for the pro- 
organic matter. Hence, by employing dilute cess is about 90° Pahr., ana this should be 
alcohol, or liquors containing it, and by vastly preserved, as much as possible, by artificial 
enlarging the surface of the liquid exposed means. Prod. A malt-wort of the sp. gr. 
to the air at a proper temperature, we may 1*072, or, in “technical language, weighing 
reduce the period occupied in acetification about 26 lbs. per barrel, afforded a vinegar 
from weeks to as many hours. In practice containing 5*4$ of pure acetic acid, and a 
this is effected by causing the dilute spirit, residuary extract of 10 lbs., from 36 galls. The_ „ 
previously mixed with l-1000th part of sugar former of these would indicate 35 lbs. of sugar; . , 

or malt extract, or the fermented and clarified or 13*7 lbs. per barrel of gravity ; whilst the 

malt- wort, to slowly trickle down through a latter shows 3*8 lbs. per barrel ; the two united 
mass of heech shavings steeped in vinegar, and being only 17*5 lbs., instead of 26, the original 
contained in a vessel called a vinegar generator weight. The loss, therefore, has been 8*5 lbs., 
(essigbilder), or graduation vessel. This is an or from a sp. gr. of 1*072 to less than 1*050.” _ 
oaken tub, narrower at the bottom than at the (Ure.) Thus, about one third of all tbe 

top, furnished with a loose lid or cover, below extractive matter of the mbit is lost or dissi- 
which is a perforated shelf (colander or false pated during the processes of fermentation 
bottom), having aT number of small holes, and acetification. According to Knapp, a 
which are loosely filled with packthread about mixture of about 80 galls, of water, 9 galls, of 

6 inches long, and prevented from falling spirit of from 44 to 45$ Tralles (18 or 20 u. p.), 
through by a knot at the upper end. The and 3 galls, off vinegar containing 3*5$ of real 1 
shelf is also perforated with four open glass acid, forming together 92 galls., yield, on ar* 
tubes, as air- vents, each having its ends pro- average, an almost equal quT atity of vinegar, 
jecting above and below the shelf. This or about from 90 to 91 galls, of the above- 
arrangement is repeated a second and a third stated strength. 

time, or even oftener, according to the size of 4. Wood vinegar* See Pyroligneous 
the vessel. The tub or graduate at its lower Acid. 

part is pierced with a horizontal row of eight 5. Other varieties op vinegar, of 
equidistant round holes, to admit atmospheric minor importance ; chiefly domestic, and 
air* One inch above the bottom is a syphon- commonly 4 worked* as malt vinegar. Ale 
{forme^L^i^wge pipe, whose npper curvature vinegar, alegar ; acetum cereyisie. Prom 
-.%ndsone inch below the level of the air-holes strong pale ale whiqh has soured. Argol 
in the side of the tub. The floors or partitions vinegar ; aCEtum ex tartaro. Prom white . 
of the tub or generator being covered with argol or cream of tartar, 1 lb.; dissolved in 
birch twigs or beech chips to the depth a few boiling water, 2 galls. ; with the addition, when 
inches, the alcoholic liquor (first heated to cold, of proof spirit or whiskey, 3 pints, 
between 75° and 83° Fahr.) is introduced at Crystal vinegar. Pickling vinegar, dis- 
the upper part of the apparatus. This im- coloured with fresh burnt animal charcoal, 
mediately commences trickling slowly down Cide$ vinegar. Prom cider, worked as malt 
through the holes by means of the packthreads, vinegar. — German household vinegar* 
diffuses itself over the chips or twigs forming From soft water, 7£ galls. ; honey or brown 
the respective strata, slowly collects at the sugar, 2 lbs.; cream of tartar, 2 oz,; com 
4 bottom of the tub, and then runs off by the spirit or whiskey, 1 gall.— Gooseberry vine- 
.syphon pipe. The air enters by the circum- gar. Prom bruised gooseberries and brown 
ferential holes, circulates freely through the sugar, of each li lb.; water, 1 gall. Other 
tub, and escapes by the glass tubes. As fruits may he substituted for gooseberries.— ^ 
the acetification proceeds, the temperature of Pickling vinegar. The strongest pale malt 
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viaogar.— B aiSIK VINEGAR. Prom the marc 
Ioffe from making- raisin wine, 1 cwt. to every 
13 or 15 galls, of water, along* with a little 
yeast. — S ugar vinegar. From brown sugar, 

4 lbs. to each gallon of water. — Whiskey 
vinegar. From whiskey, 1 pint ; sugar, 2 oz. ; 
yeast, a dessert-spoonful. 

Pur., tests, Sf assay. These are, for the 
most part, rather fully noticed under Acetic 
Acid, Acetimetry, and above. The following 
additional tests, &c., mpy, however, be nsef ul : 
— 1. Paper written on or smeared with pure 
vinegar is not charred when strongly warmed 
before the fire ; if it is, the sample examined 
contained fully 2$ of oil of vitriol. — 2. A 
small porcelain capsule, or china cup, dipped 
into a solution of sugar in 30 times its weight 
of water, and then heated to a temperature 
equal to that oT boiling water, is not materially 
discoloured whei>. a drop of pure vinegar is 
poured on it; but a spot of an intensely brown 
or black colour is formed if the sample con- 
tain only l-300th part of sulphuric acid; 
if it contains only l-1000th part, the spot is 
olive greeny and if a less quantity, then only 
of a pale green colour. — 3. The heavy white 
precipitate given with chloride of barium (see 
above ) shows the presence of sulphuric acid; 
each grain, after being dried, and gently ignited, 
represents *344 grs. of dry sulphuric acid. 
If the precipitate from 1000 grs. of the vine- 
gar exceeds 2& grs., it contains an illegal 
* quantity of this acid.-— 4. If a solution of 
nitrate of silver gives a cloudy white precipitate, 
hydrochloric acid'’ is present. — 5. If, after 
the addition of 2 or 3 grs. of carbonate of 
potash, and evaporation of the sample to dry- 
ness, the residuum deflagrates when ignited, ! 
the sample under examination contains 1 
nitric acid. — 6. If the vinegar' be blackened 
♦by sulphuretted hydrogen or hydrosulphuret 
of ammonia, it contains either lead or copper. 
If it gives a yellow precipitate with iodide of 
potassium or chromate of potash, the metal 
is lead* If ferro cyanide of potassium gives 
a bronze-brown coloured precipitate, or a little 
olive oil, when* agitated with some of the 
vinegar, be turned green, the metal is copper. 
—7. If a small sample, gently evaporated to 
drvness, leaves more than 1$ of residuum, and 
this has a sweet taste. It is undecomposed 
sugar. The presence of acrid Substances, as 
capsicum, chillies, grains of paradise, mustard 
seed, pellitory of Spain, pepper, &c., may 
be detected by neutralising the acidity of 
the vinegar with carbonate of soda, when the 
acrid taste of the adulterant will he readily 
perceived. t 

Vinegar, Aromat'ic. Syn. Acittjm aroma- 
txcum, L. Prep. 1. Glacial acetic acid, 
1 lb. ; oil of cloves, If dr.; oil of rosemary, 1 
dr. ; oils of bergamot, cinnamon, pimento, and I 
lavender, of each, j-'Sr,? neroli, 20 drops;! 
camphor, 2| oz. ; rectified spirit, 2 fi. oz. ; mix. j 
Very fine. 

2. (Henry's.) From , glacial acetic acid, 


strongly scented with the oils of cloves, laven* 
der, rosemary, and Calamus * aromaticus to 
which the usual quantity of camphor is added. 
This is the formula adopted at Apothecaries’ 
Hall. 

3. (Extemporaneous.) From acetate of 
potash (dry), 1 dr. ; oil of vitriol, 20 drops ; 
oils of lemon and cloves, of each, 3 drops. 

Ols. Aromatic vinegar is used as a pungent 
and refreshing perfume, in faintness, &c. For 
this purpose it is generally dropped on a small 
piece of sponge placed in a stoppered bottle or 
a vinaigrette. It is highly corrosive, and 
should therefore he kept from contact with the 
skin and clothes. 

Vinegar, Camp. Prep . Take of sliced garlic, 

8 oz. ; Cayenne pepper, soy, and walnut ketchup, 
of each, .4 oz. ; 36 chopped anchovies ; vinegar, 

1 gal. ; powdered cochineal, \ oz. ; macerate 
for a month, strain, and bottle, 

Vinegar, Camphorated. 

Vinegar of Canthar'ides. Syn. Blistering 
VINEGAB; ACETUM OANTHaStDIS (B. P., Ph. L. 
E. & I).), D. Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Cantharides, 
in powder, 2 oz. ; acetic acid, 1 pint ; macerate, 
with agitation, for 8 days, then press, and 
strain. 

2. (Ph. E.) Cantharides, 3 oz. ; euphorbium, 

\ oz. ; acetic acid, 5 fl. oz. ; pyroligneous acid, 
15 fl. oz. ; macerate a week. 

3. (Ph. D.) Spanish flies, 4 oz. ; strong acetic 
acid, 4 fl. oz. ; commercial acetic acid (sp. gr. 
1*044), 16 fl. oz. ; macerate, as before, for 14 
days. 

4. (B. P.) Cantharides, in powder, 2; glacial 
acetic acid, 2; acetic -acid^(28 per cent.), 18, 
or a sufficiency : add the glacial acetic acid to 
13 of acetic acid, and in this mixture digest 
the cantharides for two hours at a temperature 
of 200° F.; when cold, place them in a perco- 
lator, and when the liquid ceases to drop, pour 
over the residuum the remaining 5 of acetic 
acid, and when the percolation is finished, 
press and make the whole liquid up to 20. 

Uses, fyc. As a counter-irritant, and to 
raise blisters. For the last purpose it is 
applied on a piece of lint, evaporation, being 
prevented with a piece of oiled skin or thin 
sheet gutta percha. The last is the best, and, 
indeed, the only effective forffl^Ni^^fhers 
being too weak. " If the acetic acid be strong, 
a blister will be as rapidly raised without the . 
cantharides as with them.” (Dr. A. T. 
Thomf’on?) * 

Vinegar, Corine. Prep. From currie pow* 
der, \ lb.; vinegar, 1 gal; infuse for a week. 
Used as a flavouring. Other like vinegars may 
be made in the same way. 

Vinegar of Col'chicum. Syn. Acettbi coiri 
chici (Ph. L. E. &. D.), L, Prep. 1, (Ph. L.), 
Dried corns of colchicum or meadow saffron, 
3| drs. ; dilute acetic acid, 1 pint; macerate 
for 3 days, then press out the liquor, and, after 
defecation, add to the strained liquid, proof 
spirit, If- fl. oz. 

■% (Ph. B.) Fresh colchicum biribs (dried) r I 
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oz. ; distilled vinegar, 16 fl. oz. ; proof spirit, 1 
fl. oz. 

3. (Ph. D.) Dried colchieum bulbs, 1 oz. ; 
acetic acid (1*044), 4 fl. oz. ; distilled water, 
12 fl. oz. ; as before, but prolonging the 
maceration for 7 days. 

Ohs. Vinegar of colchicum is chiefly t&ed 
in gout. Dose. 20 drops to 1 fl. dr. The 
Dublin preparation is about three times as 
strong as the others, and the dose must there- 
fore be proportionately less 

Vinegar, DistilTed, Syn. Acettjm destil- 
lattjm (Ph. D. & E., and Ph. D. 1826), L. 
Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Vinegar, 1 gal. ; distil in a 
sand bath, 7 pints. Sp. gr. 1*0065. 

2. (Ph. E.) Vinegar (preferably French), 
8 parts,* distil over with a gentle heat, 7 
parts ; and dilute the product, if necessary, 
with distilled water, until the sp. gr. ii 1*005. 

Pur., 8fc. “1 fluid oz. is saturated by 57 grs. 
of crystallised carbonate of soda/’ (Ph. L.) 
100 grs. are saturated by 18 grs. of crystallised 
carbonate of sodc* It contains about 4*6$ of 
real acetic acid. If a pewter worm is used, a 
portion of lead is dissolved, and the product 
becomes cloudy and poisonous. Distilled vine- 
gar is more agreeable than pure dilute acetic 
acid of the same strength. 

Vinegar, Marseilles. Syn. Vinegar op the 
four thieves, Prophylactic vinegar ; 
Acettjm: prophylacticum, A, antisepti- 

CUM, A. THERIACALE, A. QUATUOR FURUM, 
L. ; VINAIGRE DES QUATRE VOLEURS, Fr. 
Prep. Take of the summits of rosemary and 
flowers of sage (dried), of each, 4 oz, ; dried 
lavender flowers, § oz, ,* cloves, 1 dr. ; distilled 
vinegar, 1 gal. ; digest for 7 days, press, and 
filter. Used as a corrector of bad smells, and 
formerly as a prophylactic against the plague, 
and other contagious diseases. It is said to 
have been a favourite preventive with Cardinal 
Wolsejj, . whc^lways carried some with him. 
The orI^|^^mula also contained, of garlic, 
% oz. ; fresh "rue, I£ oz* ,* and camphor, dis- 
solved in spirit, 1 oz. 

Vinegar of O^pium. Syn. Acettjm opu 
(Ph, E. & D.), L. Prep. 1. (Ph. E.) Opium, 
sliced, *4 oz. ; distilled vinegar, 16 fl. oz.; 
macerate for 7 days, press, and filter. — Dose. 5 
to 20 drops- — m 

2. fKAD.) Opium, in coarse powder, 1| 
oz. ; dilute acetic acid, 1 pint; macerate for 7 
days .—'Dose. *10 or 12 to 60 drops. 

Ohs. These were intended to supersede the 
old f black drop/ which they closely resemble 
in their action. 

Vinegar, Kasp'berry. Syn. Acettjm rubi 
IMI, £*; ViNAIGRE framboise, Fr. Prep. 
1. Bruised ripe raspberries and white wine 
vinegar, of each, 3 pints ; macerate for 3 days, 
press, strain, and to each pint add of white 
sugar, 1 lb.; boil, skim, cool, and at once 
bottle. Some persons add 2 fl. oz. of brandy 
to each pint. t 

2* (P, Cod.) Fresh raspberries, picked from 
their calices,,3 lbs.; (I lb. — Ph. Bor.) ; good 


vinegar, 2 lbs. ; macerate, in glass, for a fort- 
night, then strain, without pressure. i 

Ohs. In a similar manner may be made 
cherry vinegar, strawberry v., and the vinegars 
of all other like fruits. 

Vinegar of Squills. Syn. Acettjm scill^j 
(Ph. L. E. & D.), Acettjm scilliticum, L. 
Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) Take of squills, recently 
dried and bruised, 2-| oz. ; dilute acetic acid, 

1 pint; macerate with a gentle heat, in a 
covered vessel, for 3 days, then press out the 
liquor, and, after defecation, add to the 
strained liquid, proof spirit, 1-J- fl. oz. The 
Edinburgh and Dublin Colleges direct cold 
maceration for 7 days in a glass vessel, and 
the Dublin omits the spirit. 

2. (Wholesale.) From squills. 7 lbs. ; dis- 
tilled vinegar, 6 galls. ; macerate In the cold for 
10 days, press, and filter. Expectorant and 
diuretic. — Dose. % to !■§- fl.. dr. ; in chronic 
pulmonary affections, dropsies, &c. 

Vinegars (Culinary). Prep . 1. Black pepper 

VINEGAR, CAPER V., CAPSICUM V., CELERY-SEED 
V., CHILLIE V„ CRESS-SEED V., GARLIC V„ 
GINGER V., HORSERADISH V., ONION V., RED- 

ROSE v., Seyille-orange-peel v.. Shallot v., 
trufele v., white pepper v., with several 
others of a like kind, are made by steeping 
about an oz. of the respective articles in a pint 
of good vinegar for 14 days, and straining. 

2. Basil vinegar, burnet v., celery v., 

CHERVILLE V., ELDER-FLOWER V., GREEN-MINT 

v., tarragon v., with several others from like % 
substances, are prepared from 2 to 3 oz. of the 
leaves to each pint of viiiegar; the whole 
being frequently shaken for 14 days, then 
strained and bottled. I^hey are used in 
cookery. The culinary vinegars may also he 
prepared in the same manner as the c culinary 
spirits’ and 4 tSictures/ by simply substituting 
strong pickling vinegar for the spirit. > 

Vinegars (Perfumed'). Syn. Aceta odori- 
fera, L. Prep. From the dried flowers, 1 to 

2 oz., or the fresh flowers, 2 to 4 oz. ; strongest 
distilled vinegar, 1 pint ; digest for a week, 
strain with pressure, and repeat the process 
with fresh flowers, if necessary. They may 
also he made by adding 15 to 20 drops, or q. s,, 
of the respective essential oils to the vinegar. 
In a similar way are prepared the vinegars of 
elove-gilly flowers, elder flowers, lavender f. 
(vinaigre distille de* lavande), musk roses, 
orange flowers (fresh), Provins roses, red roses 
(vinaigre de rose ; acetum rosatum), rosemary 
flowers (vinaigre de rosmarin ; acetum antho- 
satum), tarragon flowers, &c. &c. Another ex- 
cellent plan is to add 1 fl* oz. of glacial acetic 
acid to each pint of tke respective perfumed 
spirits. This answers admirably for acetic eau 
de Cologne and like perfumes. 

VI'BOUS FEBMENTA'TIOSr. Syn. Al- 
coholic fermentation. The peculiar change 
by which sugar, in solution, is converted* into 
carbonic acid, which is eliminated, and into 
alcohol, which remains in solution in the fer- 
mented liquor- 
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The preface of a £ ferment 3 is essential to 
excite the vinous fermentation, as a solution 
of absolutely pure sugar remains unaltered., 
even though exposed to the conditions most 
favourable to its accession. In the juices of 
the sweet fruits, and in those vegetable solutions 
that spontaneously run into a state of fermen- 
tation, the ferment is supplied by nature, and 
is intimately associated with the saccharine 
matter. In the juice of those grapes which 
produce the more perfect wines, the relative 
proportions of the exciters of fermentation 
and the sugar are so accurately apportioned, 
that the whole of the former are decomposed, 
and nearly the whole of the latter is converted 
into alcohol ; so that the liquid (wine) is left 
in a state h# little liable to future change. 
An infusion of malt, however, in which the 
nitrogenised matters (gluten, vegetable albu- 
men, &c.) are af sent, or at least present in too 
small quantities to vigorously excite the 
vinous fermentation, -^undergoes a mixed species 
of decomposition, with the formation of pro- 
ducts widely different from those that result 
from the? true vinous fermentation,* or, in 
other words, the liquid becomes spoiled. But 
if a ferment (yeast) be added to this infusion 
of malt under the above circumstances, and 
in the proper proportion to the sugar present, 
the true vinous fermentation speedily com- 
mences, and the liquid becomes converted 
into beer. This is what actually takes place 
r in the process of brewing, and the scientific 
brewer endeavours to employ a proper quantity 
of ferment to decompose the whole of the sac- 
charine matter of his wort,* but, at the same 
time, as equally endeavours to avoid the use of 
an excess. 

The chief product of the vinous fermentation 
^ is alcohol, but there are other substances 
' simultaneously produced, and which remain 
associated with the fermented liquor. Among 
the principal of these are cenanthic acid, cenan- 
thic ether, fusel oil (oil of potato spirit, oil 
of grain), &c. ; none of which exist previously 
to fermentation, and are generally supposed 
to result from the action of the nitrogenised 
matters of the solution on the sugar. Under 
certain circumstances these extraneous pro- 
ducts are formed in much larger quantities 
than under others; and as these substances 
injure the value of the alcofiol with which 
they are associated, a knowledge of the pecu- 
liar circumstances favourable and unfavourable 
to their production is a desideratum to the 
brewer and distiller. 

According to MM. Colin and Thenard, 

* Fremy, Rousseau, and others, the essential con- 
dition of a ferment, to he able to excite the 
pure vinous fermentation, is to be sufficiently 
acidulous to act on coloured test-paper j and 
this acidity should arise from the presence of 
* certain ^vegetable acids and salts, capable of 
, conversion into carbonic acid and carbonates 
by their spontaneous decomposition. Those 
- acids and salts which are found to pre-exist in 


fermentable fruits and liquors, as the tartaric, 
citric, malic, and lactic acids," and their salts, 
should he chosen for this purpose ; preference 
being given to the bitartrate of potassa, on 
account of its presence in the grape. The ad- 
dition of any of these substances to a sac- 
charine solution renders its fermentation both 
more active and complete. The favourable 
influence of cream of tartar on fermentation 
was first pointed out by Thenard and Colin, 
and the addition of a little of this article has 
been adopted in practice, with manifest ad- 
vantage, by the manufacturers of British wine, 
There is good reason for supposing that 
each variety of sugar which is susceptible of 
the alcoholic fermentation is first converted 
into grape sugar, by contact with the ferment, 
and that this variety of sugar is alone capable 
of yielding carbonic acid and alcohol. 

The circumstances mqst favourable to this 
fermentation are, a certain degree of warmth 
— a sufficient quantity of active ferment, and 
its due distribution through the liquor. The 
temperature of from 68° to 77° Fahr., is usually 
regarded as the most propitious for the com- 
mencement and progress of fermentation ; but 
it has been ably shown by Liebig that, at 
this temperature, the newly formed alcohol 
slowly undergoes the ‘acetous fermentation/ 
forming vinegar, by which the vinous character 
of the liquor is lessened. This conversion of 
alcohol into vinegar proceeds most rapidly at 
a temperature of 95° Fahr., and gradually be- 
comes more languid, until, at about 46° to 
50° Fahr. (8 to 10 Cent.), it ceases altogether, 
while the tendency of the nitrogenous sub- 
stances to absorb oxygen at this low tempera- 
ture is scarcely diminished in a perceptible 
degree. <f It is therefore evident that if wort 
(or any other saccharine solution) is fermented 
in wide, open, shallow vessels, as is done in 
Bavaria, which afford free and unlimited 
access to the atmospheric oxygen, and this in 
a situation where the temperature does not 
exceed 46° to 50° Fahr,, a separation of the 
nitrogenous constituents, i. e. the exciters of 
acidification, takes place simultaneously on the 
surface, and within the whole body of the 
liquid.” (Liebig.) By this method wine or 
beer is obtaihed, which knai^mably far 
superior in quality to that fermented' in the 
usual manner. See Fermentation, 

The symptoms of a perfect fermentation of 
mal^ Wbrt, according* to the usual English 
system with top yeast {oberhefe), have been 
thus described by a well-known practical 
writer on brewing : 1. A cream-like substance 
forms round the edges of the gyle tun, which 
gradually extends itself, and ultimately covers 
the whole surface of the liquor, — 2. A find 
curly or cauliflower head in a similar way 
extends itself over the surface, and indicates 
to the experienced brewer the probable quality 
of the fermentation, — 3, The ‘stomach/ or 
vinous odour, is next evolved, and continues to 
increase with the attenuation of the* wort. 
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The peculiar nature of this odour is also an 
indication of the '’state of the fermentation.— 
4. The cauliflower head changes, or rises to a 
fine 4 rocky 5 or * yeasty 5 head, and ultimately 
falls down. — 5. In this stage the head assumes 
a peculiar yeasty appearance, called hy brewers 
‘ close-yeasty, 5 and the gas is evolved in suffi- 
cient quantity to blow up little bells or 
bubbles, which immediately burst, and are 
followed by others, at intervals depending on 
the activity and forwardness of the fermen- 
tation? These bells should be bright and clear ; 
as, if they appear opaque or dirty, there is 
something the matter with the wort. (Black.) 

It is often of the utmost importance to 
brewers, wine-merchants, sugar-refiners, drug- 
gists, &c., to be able to lessen the activity of 
the vinous fermentation, or to stop it altogether, 
or to prevent its accession to syrups and other 
saccharine and vegetable solutions. Whatever 
will still the motion of the molecules of the 
nitrogenous matter forming the ferment will 
render them inoperative as exciters of fermen- 
tation. Among the simplest means of effecting 
this object, and such as admit of easy practical 
application, may be mentioned exposure to 
either cold or heat. At a temperature below 
about 50° Fabr., the acetous fermentation is 
suspended, and the alcoholic fermentation pro- 
ceeds with diminished activity as the tem- 
perature falls, until at about 38° Fabr. it 
ceases altogether. In like manner, the rapid 
increase of the temperature of a fermenting 
liquid arrests its fermentation, and is preferable 
to the action of cold? as it is of easier appli- 
cation, and perfectly precipitates the ferment 
in an inert state. For this purpose, a heat of 
about 180° Fabr. is sufficient ; , but even that 
of boiling water may be employed with advan- 
tage. In practice, fluids are commonly raised 
to their boiling-point for this purpose, or they 
are submitted to the heat of a water bath 
(207|° Fahr.). In this way the fermentation 
of syrups and vegetable solutions and juices 
is commonly arrested in the pharmaceutical 
laboratory. 

Among, substances that may be added to 
liquids to arrest fermentation, the most active 
are — the volat ile oil of mustard, coarsely pow- 
dered or pure flour of mustard, 

, sulphurous acid or the fumes of burning sulphur, 
sulphuric acid, sulphite of lime, tincture of 
catechu, strong spirit, strong acetic acid, chlo- 
rate of potassa, sugar of milk, bruised ’horse- 
radish, garlic, and cloves, and their essential 
oils, and all the "other volatile oils that contain 
sulphur, and most of the salts that readily part 
with their oxygen. These substances arrest 
fermentation by rendering the yeast inopera- 
tive, and they possess this power nearly in 
the order in which they stand above. In 
practice, mustard, the fumes of burning sul- 
phur, sulphite of lime, and chlorate of potassa, 
are those most adapted for beer, eider, wines, 
syrups, Ac. ; but some of the others are occa- 
sionally used, though less active. For arrest- 


ing or preventing the fermentation of the,, 
vegetable juices and solutions, and the medi- 1 
cated syrups employed in pharmacy, mustard 
seed, either alone or combined with a little 
bruised cloves, may he safely used, as the addi- 
tion of acids or salts would lead to the decom- 
position of their active principles. For this 
reason such liquids should he kept in a suffi- 
ciently low temperature to prevent fermenta- 
tion ; and should they pass into that state, it 
should be preferably arreted by the applica- 
tion of heat or cold, as above explained. Sugar 
of milk is also very effective for certain syrups, 
if not all of them. 

To prevent, or rather to lessen, the produc- 
tion of fusel oil, it has been proposed to add a 
certain quantity of tartaric acid or bitartrate 
of potassa to the wort ; or, to aryest the fer- 
mentative process somewhat before the liquid 
has reached its utmost degree ^f attenuation. 
The best means of depriving the spirit of this 
and other substances of a similar nature is to 
largely dilute it with water, and to redistil it 
at a gentle heat. Agitation with olive oil, 
decantation, dilution with a large quantity of 
water, and redistillation, have also been recom- 
mended. An excellent method is filtration 
through newly burnt and coarsely powdered 
charcoal. This plan succeeds perfectly with 
moderately diluted spirit. On the Continent, 
the addition’ of about 10$ of common vinegar, 
and a very little sulphuric acid, followed by 
agitation, repose for a few days, and redis- 
tillation, is a favourite method. A solution of 
chloride of lime is also employed for the same 
purpose, and in the same way. In both these 
cases a species of ether is forkied, which pos- 
sesses a very agreeable odour. In the first, 
acetate of oxide <*£ amyl (essence of jargonelle) 
is produced ; and in the other, chloride of 
amyl, which also possesses a pleasant ethereal 
smell and taste. The affinity of the hydrated 
oxide of amyl (fusel-oil) for acetic acid is so 
great, that they readily unite without the 
intervention of a mineral acid. (Boebereiner.) 
Thus, the oil of vitriol mentioned above, 
though always used in practice, might be 
omitted without any disadvantage. 

According to Messrs. Bowenbank, the dis- 
tillers, quoted by Dr. Pereira, 500 galls, of 
corn spirit yielc^ about one gal. of corn-spirit 
oil. See Acetic ioation, Alcohol, Brewing, 
Distillation, Fomentation, Fusel Oil, 
Spirit, Vinegar, Viscous Fermentation, 
Yeast, &e. * 

VTOLET. Syn. Purple violet. Sweet v. j 
Viola (Ph. L. & E.), L. “The recent petals of 
Viola ocforaia> Linn. 55 (Ph. L.) It is jhiefly 
used on account of its colour. iSee Strut. 

VIOLET DYE. Violet, like purple, is pro- 
duced by a mixture of red and blue , colouring 
matter, applied either together or in succes- 
sion. The ‘ aniline colonrs'are now almost ex- 
clusively used for obtaining violet on silk and 
wool (see Aniline Purple & Tar Colours). 
With the old dye-stuffs, violet may thus he 
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^obtained : — A good violet may be given to silk 
or wool by passing it first through a solution 
of verdigris, then through a decoction of log- 
wood, and, lastly, through alum water. A fast 
violet may be given by first dyeing the goods 
a crimson with cochineal, without alum or 
tartar, and, after rinsing, passing them through 
the indigo vat. — Linens and cottons are first 
galled with about 18$ of gall-nuts, next passed 
through a mixed mordant of alum, iron liquor, 
and sulphate of cop£fer, working them well, 
then through a madder bath made with an 
equal weight of root, and, lastly, brightened 
with soap or soda. Another good method is to 
pass cloth, previously dyed Turkey red, through 
the blue vat. Wool, silk, cotton, or linen, 
mordanted with alum and dyed in a logwood 
bath, or a mixed bath of archil and Brazil, takes 
a pretty, hut false, violet. 

VISCOUS FERMENTATION. Syn. MUCI- 
LAGINOUS FERMENTATION, Mucous F. The 
peculiar change by Vhich sugar, in solution, is 
converted into gnmmy matters, and other pro- 
ducts, instead of into alcohol. 

When Che expressed juice of the beet is ex- 
posed to a temperature of 90° to 100° Fahr., 
for a considerable time, the sugar it contains 
suffers this peculiar kind of fermentation. 
Gases are evolved which are rich in hydrogen, 
instead of being exclusively carbonic acid, and 
when the sugar has, for the most part, dis- 
appeared, mere traces of alcohol are found in 
the liquid, hut, in place of that substance, a 
quantity of lactrs acid, mannite, and a muci- 
laginous substance, resembling gum arabic, and 
said to be identical with gum in composition. 
By boiling yeas£ or the gluten of wheat in 
water, dissolving sugar in the filtered solution, 
find exposing it to a tolerably high tempera- 
ture, the viscous fermentation is set up, and a 
large quantity of the gummy principle gene- 
rated, along with a ferment of a globular 
texture, like that of yeast, but which is capa- 
ble of producing only the viscous fermentation 
in saccharine solutions. 

The peculiar cloudy, stringy, oily appearance 
of wine and beer, called by the French * graisse/ 
and the English * ropiness, 1 depends on the 
accession of the viscous feitnentation. The 
mineral acids and astringent substances, espe- 
cially the sulphuric ahd sulphurous acids, and 
tannin, precipitate the viscous ferment, and 
are, hence, the best cures for this malady of 
fermented liquors. It is the large amount of 
tannic acid m the red wines and well-hopped 
beer which is the cause of their never being 
attacked with * graisse,’ or c ropiness.’ See 
Yraroxrs Fermentation, Wines, &c. a 

YT'SION. The following means of preserv- 
ing and restoring the sight may be appropri- 
ately inserted here : — 
rFor near-sightedness. — Close the eyes 
and press the fingers very gently, from the 
nose outward, across the eyes. This flattens 
the pupil, and thus lengthens or extends the 
angle of vision. This should be done several 


times a day, or- at least always after washing 4 
the face, until short-sightedness is overcome. 

For loss OR sight BY age, such as require 
magnifying glasses, pass the fingers or towel 
from the outer corner of the eyes inwardly, 
above and below the eyeballs, pressing very 
gently against them. ' This rounds them up, 
and preserves or restores the sight. 

It is said that many persons, by this last 
means, have preserved their sight so as to read 
fine print at 80 years of age; others, whose 
sight had been impaired by age, by carefully 
manipulating the eyes with their fingers, 
fr6m their external angles inwardly, have re- 
stored their sight, and been able to dispense 
with glasses, and have since preserved it by a 
continuance of the practice. To he successful, 
or safe, these practices must he applied with 
great gentleness and caution. Many per- 
sons seriously damage '‘their eyes by forcibly 
rubbing them when drowsy, especially on 
awaking in the morning. ^ 

The ‘ Lancet’ remarks, that f< there is good 
reason to believe that chicory (the coffee of the 
Londoners), from its narcotic character, exerts 
an injurious effect on the nervous system. So 
convinced of this is Professor Beer, of Vienna, 
a most celebrated German oculist, that be has 
enumerated chieoried coffee among the causes 
of amaurotic blindness.” 

To strengthen the eyes, to relieve them when 
swollen or congested, and to remove chronic 
ophthalmia, purulent discharges, <§cc., nothing 
js equal to frequently bathing them with 
water, at first tepid, but *af ter wards lowered 
in temperature to absolve coldness. 

VITRIOL. A common name for sulphuric 
acid and for several of its salts. (See below.) 

Vitriol, Blue. Syn. Roman vitriol. Com- 
mercial sulphate of copper. 

Vitriol, Green. Commercial sulphate of iron. 

Vitriol, White. Commercial sulphate of zinc. 

VITTIE VAYR. Syn . Vetiver. The Ta- 
mool name of the odorous and fibrous roots 
of the Andropogon muricatus sold by the per- 
fumers, 

VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY. Syn. Galvanic 
e., Galvanism, Voltaism. That branch of 
electrical science which ha s re ference to the 
phenomena attendant on tHWl^*4iia^ent of 
electricity by chemical action. Electricity 
thus developed may be made to show itself in 
the ‘static’ condition, so as’ to produce the 
efitots of frictional electricity, but it is much 
more easily obtained in the ‘dynamic’ con- 
dition— in other words, as a ‘ Voltaic current’ 
— when it is especially remarkable for its 
chemical and magnetic effects. If a plate of 
zinc and a plate of platinum be immersed in 
dilute sulphuric acid, and connected outside 
the liquid by a wire, a current of electricity 
will immediately be set up, and will continue 
as long as the conducting circuit is complete 
and the action of the acid on the zinc goes on. 
The current of ‘positive’ electricity passes 
from the zinc, through the* liquid, to the 
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platinum, and tKehce through* the wire to the 
zinc. The arrangement of two dissimilar metals 
immersed in a liquid which acts upon one of 
them is called a voltaic couple: By uniting a 
number of couples together in regular order, a 
voltaic pile or battery is formed. ** 

The older forms of the voltaic battery, viz., 
Volta's pile, Ceuikshank’s teottgh, and 
Wollaston’s batteey, are now but little 
used. They all consist of a series of couples 
of zinc and copper, excited by an acid liquid, 
generally a mixture of water with of its 
bulk of sulphuric acid, and of nitric acid. 

One of the most useful forms of the voltaic 
battery is that proposed by the late Prof. 
Daniell, and commonly known by his name. 
Its peculiar advantages arise from its action 
continuing without interruption for a loiig time, 
hence the name of Constant battery’ that has 
been applied to it. The following figure will 
explain the construction of each couple. 

n 



A. A copper cylinder, filled with a saturated solution of 
sulphate of copper. * 

2?. A smaller porous cyftnder (earthenware or membrane), 
containing a mixture of 1 measure of strong sul- 
phuric acid, and a Shut 8 measures of water. 

€. A rod of amalgamated zmc, supported m the smaller 
cylinder by the cross piece (*). 

D. A shelf full ot small holes, for supporting crystals of 
* sulphate of copper, to keep up the strength of the 
solution. 

e and/. Screws and caps to connect the wires g and h 
with the battery. 

g . The negative wire, connected with the zinc. 

X The positive wire, connected with the copper. 

One of these couples is sufficient for electro- . 
typing; six of them form a circle of consider- 
able power, and about 20 produce one suffi- 
ciently strong for most experiments of demon- 
stration and re^garch. 

In <KK^nging these, as well as other bat- 
teries, when intensity, or travelling power, is 
desired, the metallic communication is made 
between the opposite metals (the zirtp of one 
couple being united with thecopper of another) ; 
but when simple quantity without intensity is 
required, the zinc of one battery is united with 
the zinc of the other, and the copper of the 
one with the copper of the other, an effect 
which is equally attainable with a single bat- 
tery of enlarged dimensions. 

Another useful apparatus is Geoye’s bat- 
teey, in which the positive metal consists of 
amalgamated zinc immersed in sulphuric acid, 
diluted with 10 times its hulk of water ; and ; 
the negative metal of platinum immersed in 
' strong nitric Icid. The two liquids are kept 


separate by the use of porous vessels, as in, 

‘ Daniell’ s battery.’ This is an extremely 
powerful arrangement, but not so constant as 
Darnell's, owing to the reduction of the nitric 
acid to lower oxides of nitrogen. After this 
battery has been in action for about an hour, 
copious red nitrous fumes are given off, which 
cause great annoyance. 

In place of platinum, compact charcoal or 
coke, prepared by a rather troublesome pro- 
cess, may be used, and 3he arrangement then 
constitutes a Bunsen’s batteey. Other sub- 
stitutes for the costly platinum have been, pro- 
posed, as lead coated with gold or platinum, 
and iron rendered 4 passive’ by immersion in 
strong nitric acid. Callan has obtained very 
good results with amalgamated zinc and cast 
iron immersed in diluted sulphuric acid, without 
the use of nitric acid (Maynooth batteey). 

In Smee’s batteey, which much used in 
the arts, pairs of amalgamated zinc and plati- 
nised silver (or platinised platinum) are im- 
mersed in dilute sulphuric acid (1 part acid to 
7 parts water). The plates of zinc are usually 
bent double, and the platinised plhtes inter- 
posed between the two surfaces formed by the 
bend. See Platinizing- {page 1099). 

In every voltaic combination the passage of 
the electricity (i. e. the positive modification 
of the force) in the liquid is from the active 
element to the inactive element;* in the case of 
a simple zinc-and-eopper couple, for instance, 
it is from the zinc to the copper. If this ** 
simple fact be borne in mind, it will decide in 
every case the question which confuses so 
many, namely, which is the positive, and 
which the negative end of* a battery? The 
positive is the end where the electricity leaves 
the battery; the negative where it re-enters 
it. Por further information connected with^ 
the subject of voltaic electricity, see articles on 
Eltcteicity, Eilcjleolysis/ Electeotype, 
Etching-. etc. 

VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. Quantitative 
chemical anal\ tis by measure. This method 
of anal\ sis *• consuls in submitting the sub- 
stance to be estimated to certain characteristic 
reactions, employing for such reactions liquids 
of known strength, and fromf the quantity of 
the liquid employed determining the weight 
of the substance to be' estimated by means of 
the known laws of equivalence.” As an ex- 
ample of this method we give the following 
from the Introduction in Sir. Sui ton’s excel- 
lent f Handbook of Volumetric Analysis:’ — 

“ Suppose that it is desirable to know the 
quantity of pure silver contained in a shilling. 
The c&in is first dissolved in nitric acid, by 
which means a bluish solution, containing 
silver, copper, and probably other metals, is 
obtained. It is a known fact that chlorine 
combines with silver in^the presence of other 
metals to form chloride of silver, which is in- 
! soluble in nitric acid. The proportions in 
I which the combination takes place are 35*46 - 
[ of chlorine to every 108 of silver; conse-** 
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r quently, if a standard solution of pure chlo- 
ride of sodium is prepared by dissolving 58‘46 
grains of the salt (*. e. 1 equiv. sodium = 23, 
1 eq. chlorine = 35*46 — 1 eq. chloride of 
sodium 5S*46) in so much distilled water as 
will make up exactly 1000 grains by measure ; 
every single grain of this solution will combine 
with *108 grain of pure silver to form chlo- 
ride of silver, which precipitates to the bottom 
of the vessel in which the mixture is made. 
In the process of adding the salt solution to 
the silver, drop by drop, a point is at last 
reached when the precipitate ceases to form. 
Here the process must stop. On looking care- 
fully at the graduated vessel from which the 
standard solution has been used, the operator 
sees at once the number of grains which 
have been necessary to produce the complete 
decomposition. Eor example, suppose the 
quantity used fras 520 grains ; all that is ne- 
cessary to he done is to multiply *108 grain 
by 520, which showS the amount of pure silver 
present to he 56*16 grains. 5 ’ The volumetric 
method is much less troublesome than the or- 
dinary method of analysis (by separating the 
constituents of a mixture and weighing them), 
and is admirably adapted for the examination 
of substances used in arts and manufactures. 
Most of the processes described under Acidi- 
metry and Alkalimetry are examples of this 
method. See those articles, also Equiva- 
lents, Test-solutions, &e/ 

WADE’S DEOPS. Compound tincture of 
benzoin, 

WA'FER PAPER. See Waters, in Cookery 
(below), * 

WAFERS. Thin adhesive discs, used for 
securing letters or sticking papers together. 

Prep . 1 , (Wafers, Flour w.) The finest 
wheaten flour is mixed with water, either pure 
or coloured, to a smooth pap or hatter, which, 
after being passed through a sieve, to remove 
clots or lumps, is poured into the * wafer-irons’ 
(previously wanned and greased with butter 
or olive oil), and in this state exposed to the 
h§at of a clear charcoal fire; the whole is 
then allowed to cool, wh^n the irons are opened, 
and the thin cake, which has become hard and 
brittle, is cut into wafers by means of sharp 
annular steel punched, made ^exclusively for 
the purpose. 

2. (Gelatine wafers, Transparent w.) 
Good gelatine or glue is dissolved, by the heat 
of a -water bafn, in just sufficient water to form 
a consistent mass on cooling ; it is then poured, 
whilst hot, upon the surface of a warm plate 
or mirror glass, slightly oiled, and surfounded 
with a border of card paper (laid flat); a 
similar plate, also warmed and oiled, is next 
laid upon the gelatine, and the two plates 
pressed into as close contact as is permitted by 
the card paper; when quite cold, the thin sheet 
of gelatine is removed, and cut into wafers 
with punches, as before. 1 to 2 oz.of sugar is 
commonly added to each lb. of gelatine. . 


3. (Medallion wafers.) r A. sheet of metJg ^ 
or glass, having designs sunk in it correspond- 
ing to the raised part of seals, being provided, r ‘ 
the hollows areffilled up with a mixture formed 
of any appropriate coloured powder, made into 
a^paste with gum water or size, leaving the flat 
part clear ; melted coloured glue is then poured 
on the plate, and the process is otherwise con- 
ducted as before. Eor use, the paper is wetted 
where the wafer is to he applied. 

Obs. Care must he taken that no poisonous 
colours be employed. Eor gelatine wafers, 
transparent colours only can be used. Those 
noticed under Liqueurs and Stains (Confec- 
fectioner’s) are appropriate. To these may he 
added plumbago, sesquioxide of iron -(crocus 
martis), smalts, levigated vegetable charcoal, 
and vermilion. 

Wafers. (In cookery.) Prep. Make fine 
flour, dried and sifted/ 1 into a smooth thin 
hatter with good milk, or a little cream-and- 
water ; add about as muc]^ white wine as will 
make it thick enough for pancakes, sweeten 
it with a little loaf sugar, and flavour it with 
powdered cinnamon. When thus prepared, 
have the wafer-irons made ready, by being 
heated over a charcoal fire ; rnb them with a 
piece of linen cloth dipped in butter; then 
pour a spoonful of the hatter upon them, and 
close them almost immediately; turn them 
upon the fire, and pare the edges with a knife, 
if any of the batter oozes out. A short time 
will bake them, when the irons are perfectly 
heated. The wafers must he curled round 
whilst warm when they 3re for ornaments. 
f Wafer paper’ is prepaid in a similar way 
to the above ; hut when intended to be kept 
for some time, the milk must he omitted. 
Used by cooks, &c. ; and, recently, as an en- 
velope for nauseous medicines. 

Wafers, Da Silva’s. These nostrums were 
introduced to the public some time ago, as 
though they were prepared from the formulae 
of a celebrated physician whose name was 
affixed to them. 1 There are three varieties, 
which are said to he prepared as follows : — 

1. Aferient or antibilious wafers. 
From sugar and extract of liquorice (Spanish 
juice), equal parts ; senna and jalap, of each, 
in fine powder, about £ dr .“VI li um.oz. of 
sugar employed; made into a mass" with a 
concentrated infusion of senna, and divided 
into 12 ; gr. lozenges or squares with the cor- 
neriTrounded offi. 

2. Female wafers. From sugar, horehound 
candy (or honey), and aperient wafer mass, 
equal parts; beaten to a proper consistence 
with weak gum water, to which a little orange- 
flower water has been added, and divided into 
8 gr. tabellae, as before. , 

3. Pulmonic wafers. From lump sugar 
and starch, of each, in powder, 2 parts ; pow- 
dered gum, 1 part ; made into a lozenge-mass 

i For an exposition of the Da Silva quackery, with Dr. 
Locock’s letter on the subject, see the ‘Anat. of Quackery/ 
or the 'MechCir./* ii, 106-126. * 
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with vinegar of squills, oxymel of squills, and 
ipecacuanha wine, equal parts, gently evapo- 
rated to l-6th their weight, with the addition 
of lactucarium in the proportion of 20 to 30 
grs. to every oz. of the dry powders ; the mass 
being divided into half-inch squares, weighing 
about grs. each (when dry), as before. 

WALNUT. The Juglans regia t a tree of 
the natural order Juglandacea . The sap yields 
sugar ; the fruit is the walnut ; the kernels of 
the latter are eaten and pressed for their oil ; 
the “peel or husks are used for f rooting* or 
dyeing brown; the unripe fruit is pickled, 
and its juice is used as a hair dye ; the leaves 
are reputed diaphoretic and antisyphilitic; 
and the wood is esteemed for cabinet work. 

WARBURG’S FEVER DEOPS. See War- 
burg’s Fever Tincture. 

WARD’S EED DEOP. A strong solution of 
emetic tartar in wine. 

WAETS. Syn. Verrucje, L. These chiefly 
attack the hands, ^and may be removed by the 
daily use of a little nitrate of silver, nitric 
acid, or aromatic vinegar, as directed under 
Corn. The first of the above applications 
produces a black stain, and the second a yellow 
one ; both of which, however, wear off after 
the lapse of some days. Acetic acid scarcely 
discolours the skin. Erasmus Wilson, the 
eminent surgeon and talented author of se- 
veral works on the skin, mentions the case of 
a gentleman who removed an entire crop of 
warts from his knuckles and fingers by sub- 
jecting them to a succession of sparks from 
one of the poleso- of an electrical machine. 
“ He was in the htibit, as is usual, of trying 
the amount of electric fluid collected in his 
machine by placing his knuckle near the brass 
knob, and receiving a spark. Observing that 
an odd sensation was produced whenever the 
spark struck a wart, he was tempted for amuse- 
ment to give them a round of discharges. 
When his attention was next directed to his 
hands, he found, to his surprise and satisfac- 
tion, that all the warts had disappeared.” 
Dr. Peez, of Wiesbaden, recommends the in- 
ternalise of carbonate of magnesia in cases 
of warts. 

The papular eruption which covers the 
hanejijof- zcrZS?' 'persons, and which is occa- 
sionally called * soft warts/ is best removed by 
the daily use of Gowlard’s lotion. 

WASH. The fermented wort of the distiller. 

WASH-BALLS. See Sav octettes s ^ 

.WASHERWOMAN’S SCALL. See Psori- 
asis. 

WASHES. The familiar name of lotions, 
more especially of those employed as cos- 
metics. See Freckles, Lotion, Mile oe 
Roses, Skin Cosmetics, &c., and below. 

Washes, Hair. Prep. 1. From rosemary 
tops, 2 oz. ; boiling water, 1 pint ; infused to- 
gether in a teapot or jug, either with or 
without the addition of rectified spirit, 1 fl. oz. 
(or rum, 2 fl. oz.) to the cold strained liquor. 

2. Box leaves, a small handful; boiling water, 


1 pint ; digest for an hour, simmer 10 minutes, 
and strain. Both are used to improve ths 
growth of and strengthen the hair. 

3. To clean the ‘partings/ remove scurf, 
&c. — a. (Antipityrienne.) From sesquicar- 
bonate of ammonia, 1 oz. ; spirit of rosemary, 

£ pint; rose of elder-flower water, l* pint. 

1 . (Detergent essence.) From honey, 

2 oz. ; borax, 1 oz. ; cochineal (bruised), i oz. ; 
camphor, 1 dr. ; (dissolved in) rectified spirit, 

2 fl. oz. ; soft water, f ppnt ; oil of rosemary, 

20 drops. 

c. (Vegetable extract ) Take of salt of 
tartar, 1 oz. ; rosemary water, 1 pint ; burnt 
sugar, q. s. to tinge it brown ; dissolve, filter, 
and add of essence of musk, 10 drops. 

4. To darken the hair. — a. From pyrogallie 
acid, \ oz. ; distilled water, orange -flower water, 
and rectified spirit, of each, li fi. oz. 

b. (La Forest’s cosmetic lotion or 
liquid hair dye.) Boil, fot a few minutes, 
chloride of sodium, 1 jli\, and sulphate of 
iron, 2 drs., in red wine, 1 lb. ; then add of 
verdigris, 1 dr. ; in 2 or 3 minutes remove it 
from the fire, and further add of. powdered 
galls, 2 drs.; the next day filter. For use, 
moisten the hair with the liquid; in a few 
minutes dry it with a cloth, and afterwards 
wash the skin with water. 

5. To prevent the hair falling off.—#. (Ame- 
rican shampoo LIQUID.) Take of carbonate 
of ammonia, | oz. ; carbonate ot potasb, 1 oz. ; 
water, 1 pint ; dissolve, and add the solution ^ 
to a mixture of tincture of cantharides, 5 fl. 
oz.; rectified spirit, 1 pint; g"ood rum, 3 quarts. 
Used to strengthen the hair and to remove 
dandruff, hv moistening it -with the mixture, 
rubbing, so as to form a lather, and then wash- 
ing with cold water. 

b. (Balm op^Columbia.) As the last, omit- 
ting the potash, quadrupling the carbonate of r 
ammonia, and adding some perfume. 

c. (Eras. Wilson.) Eaude Cologne (strongest), 

8 fl. oz. ; tincture of cantharides, 1 fl. oz. ; oils 
of rosemary and lavender, of each, £ fl. dr. 

d. (Dr. Locock’s lotion.) From expressed 
oil of mace (nutmeg), 1 oz.~ liquefied, at a 
gentle heat, with olive oil, £ oz.; and, when 
cold, formed into an emulsion by agitation 
with rose water, £ pint ; spirit of rosemary, 

fl. oz. ; stronger liqnpr of ammonia, fl. drs. 
For other formulae, see Baldness, Hair dyes. 
Lotion, &c. 

Washes, Medicinal. See Lotion, &c. 

Washes, Mouth. Syn. TqpTH washes; 
Collutoria, L. Prep. 1. Take of camphor 
(cut small), i oz.; rectified spirit, 2 fl. oz. ; 
dissolve. A few drops to be added to a wine- 
glassful of water, to sweeten the breath and 
preserve the teeth. 

2. Chloride of lime, \ oz.; water, 2 fl. oz. ; 

agitate well together in a phial for \ an hour, 
filter, and add, of rectifbd spirit, 2fl. oz./rose 
or orange-flower water, 1 fl. oz. Used , highly 
diluted with water, as the last, by smokers 
and persons having a foul breath. . / 
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„ 3. Mastic (in powder), 2 drs. ; balsam of j 
Peru, ^ dr. ; gum, 2 drs., or q. s. ; orange- 
flower water, 6 fl. oz. ; tincture of myrrh, 

2 fl. drs. ; for an emulsion. In loose teeth, 
&c. 

4. Tannin, \ dr. ; tincture of tolu, 2 fl. drs. ; 
tincture of myrrh, 6 fl. drs. ; spirit of horse- 
radish, 2 fl. oz.; mix. In spongy gums, 
scurvy, &c. ; diluted with tepid water. 

5. (Swediaur.) Borax, \ oz.; water and 
tincture of myrrh, of 3a eh, 1 fl. oz.; honey of 
roses, 2 oz. In tender or ulcerated gums. 

6. Balsam of Peru, 2 drs. ; camphor, § dr. ; 
essence of musk and liquor of ammonia, of 
each, | fl. dr. ; tincture of myrrh, 3 fl. drs. ; 
spirit of horseradish, 1| fl, oz. To sweeten 
and perfume the breath; a teaspoonful in £ 
wineglassful of tepid water to rinse the mouth 
with. 

Washes, Tooth?. See above. 

WASHING FLUIDS. Solutions of carbo- 
nate of soda, rendered caustic with quicklime. 

WASHING POW'DEES. See Powders. 

WATCHFULNESS. Syn. Sleeplessness ; 
Agbypnls? L. The common causes of watch- 
fulness are thoughtfulness or grief, disordered 
stomach or bowels, heavy and late suppers, 
and a deficiency of out-door exercise. The 
best treatment, in ordinary cases, simply con- 
sists in an attention to these points. The 
method of producing sleep recommended by a 
late celebrated hypnotist consists in merely 
' adopting an easy recumbent position, inclining 
the head toward the chest, shutting the eyes, 
and taking several deep inspirations with the 
month closed. Another method, recommended 
by an eminent surgeon, and which appears in- 
fallible if persevered in with proper confidence, 
and which is suitable either tap the sitting or 
r Teeumbent posture, consists in tying a decanter 
cork with a bright metallic top, a pencil-case, 
or any other bright object on the forehead, in 
such a position that the eyes must he distorted 
or strained to he capable of seeing it. By 
resolutely gazing in this way for a short time, 
without winking, with the mind fully absorbed 
in the effort, the muscles of the eyes gradu- 
ally relax, and the experimenter falls asleep. 
Gazing in a similar manner on any imaginary 
bright spot in the dark, as' at night, exerts a 
Hbe eflect. A tnmblerfol of cold Bpring water, 
either with or without a few grains of bicar- 
bonate of potash in it, taken just before lying 
down, will frequently succeed with the dys- 
peptic and nerfous, when all other means fail. 
See Supper, &c. 

WA'TEE. HoO. Syn. Oxide op hydro- 
gen, Protoxide op h. ; Aqua, L. ; Ea£, Fr. ; 
Wasser, Ger. The ancients regarded water 
as a simple substance, and as convertible into 
various mineral and organic products. Earth, 
air, fire, and water, wqre at one time conceived 
to be the elementary principles or essences of 
matter, from which all form and substance 
derived their existence. The true constitution 
M water was not discovered until about the 


year 1781, when f Cavendish and James Watt, 
independently and nearly simultaneously, 
showed it to be a compound of hydrogen and 
oxygen. Five years, however, before this time 
(1776), the celebrated Macquer, assisted by 
Sigaud de la Fond, obtained pure water by the 
combustion of hydrogen in the air. It has 
since been satisfactorily demonstrated that 
hydrogen and oxygen exist in water in the 
proportion of 1 to 8 by weight, or 2 to 1 by 
volume ; the sp. gr. of hydrogen being to that 
of oxygen as 1 to 16. One cubic inch of per- 
fectly pure water at 62° Fabr., and 80 inches 
of the barometer, weighs 252*458 grs. ; by 
which it will he seen that it is 815 times 
heavier than atmospheric air. Its sp. gr. is 
1*0, it being made the standard by which the 
densities of all solid and liquid bodies are esti- 
mated. The sp. gr. of frozen water (ice) is 
*9175 water being 1*0 f, (Dufour) ; that of 
aqueous vapour (steam), *6252, air being 1*0. 
Water changes its volumerwith the tempe- 
rature ; its greatest density is at about 39^° 
Fahr., and its sp. gr. decreases from that point, 
either way. By the enormous pressure of 30,000 
lbs. on the square inch, 14 volumes of water 
are condensed into 13 volumes. Water eva- 
porates, at all temperatures, hut at 212°, under 
ordinary circumstances, this takes place so 
rapidly that it boils, and is converted into 
vapour (steam), whose bulk is nearly 1700 times 
greater than that of water. The general pro- 
perties and uses of water are too well known to 
require notice. 

Par. Of these the following are the prin- 
cipal; — 

Distilled water; Aqua destillata (B. 
P., Ph. L. E. & D.), L. Obtained by the distil- 
lation of common water through a block-tin 
worm, rejecting the first and last portions that 
come over. The still employed for this operation 
should be used for no other purpose; and when 
great nicety is required the distillation should 
he performed in glass or earthenware. It re- 
mains limpid on the addition of lime water, 
chloride of barium, nitrate of silver, oxalate of 
ammonium, or bydrosulphurie acid. Ilf is the 
only kind of water that should be employed in 
chemical and pharmaceutical ojjerations. When 
distilled water is not at hand, clean filtwftd or 
clarified rain water is the only kind that can be 
successfully substituted. 

Bain ^ater; Aqua |>luvia, L. A nearly 
pure <!iind of natural water; but it contains 
minute quantities of air, carbonic and nitric 
acid, carbonate of ammonium, &e. 

Snow water; Aqua nivalis, L, The 
purest of all natural waters. 

Spring water ; Aqua (Ph. E.), Aqua eon- 
tana (Ph, D.), L, Bain water which has 
percolated through the earth almost always 
contains mineral impurities. For pharma- .. 
eeutical use, spring water must be so far tri e 
of saline matter as not to possess the quality 
of hardness, or contain above l*6000th part of 
solid matter. (Ph.E.) % 
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Riyer water i *Aqua eluyialis* L. Less 
pure than good spring water. Thames water 
contains about l*3500th part of fixed impuri- 
ties, chiefly carbonate of calaswn; or from 16 
to 24 grs. of solid matter per gallon, indepe- 
dently of gaseous matter and mechanical im- 
purities. 

Well water, Pump water; Aqua pu- 
teana, L. Less pure than either of the pre- 
ceding. Usually contains a large quantity 
of carbonate and sulphate of calcium. Hence 
its * Hardness * and property of curdling soap. 
When this arises from the first-named sub- 
stance, it is called, temporary hardness/ 
since it is, for the most part, removed by 
boiling and’ exposure; but when it arises 
.from sulphate of calcium, it is called ‘per- 
manent hardness/ since it cannot he so easily 
remedied. 

Sea water ; Aqua marina, L. The cha- ( 
racteristic of this variety is its saltness. Its 
density is about *0274, and the average 
quantity of saline matter which it con- 
tains is about 3| per cent., of which about 
are chloride of sodium, and the remainder 
chiefly chloride of magnesium and sulphate of 
magnesium. 

Analysis of Sea Water (British Channel), 
by Dr. Schweitzer, of Brighton : 


1000 grains contained — > grains. 

* Water 964-745 

Chloride of sodium .... 27*059 

„ of potassium .... 0*766 

„ ofmaguesram. . . . 3*666 

Bromide of magnesium . . . 0*039 

Sulphate of maguSium . . . . 2 296 

„ of calcium .... 1*406 

Carbonate of calcium . . . . * 0 033 


9 1000 * 

Tier. Pure water is perfectly transparent, 
odourless,, and colourless, and evaporates with- 
out residue, or even leaving a stain behind. 
The purest natural water is that obtained by 
melting snow or frozen rain, that has fallen 
at some distance from any town. Absolutely ; 
'’pure water can only be obtained by the union j 
of its gaseous constituents ; but very pure 
water, suffici ency so for all purposes, may be ! 
proc#5-ed by tE^areful distillation of common 
Water. 

1 Tests. 1. If a precipitate is formed, or a 
* fur* or * crust* deposited on the vessel during 
Ebullition, it indicates the presence of #arbo- 
,'nate of calcium. — 2. The residuum, if any, of 
Evaporation, is impurity; if it be organic 
Jnatter, smoke and a peculiar odour will be 
Revolved, as the residue becomes dry and 
charred. — 3- If a solution of ferrous sulphate, 
When added to the water contained in a 
ptoppered phial, occasions a reddish-brown pre- 
cipitate after a few days, the presence of oxy- 
gen is indicated. — 4. Neither litmus, syrup of 
Violets, nor turmeric, are discoloured or affected 
4i?hen moistened with pure water ; if the first 
wo are reddened, it indicates an acid ; if the 


last is turned brown, an alkali. — 5. t£ a fiiilki- 
ness follows the addition of a solution of hydrate? 
of calcium before and not after the water 
has been boiled, it contains carbonic acid. — 6. 
Chloride of barium occasions a white preci- 
pitate, 3 in soluble in nitric acid if sulphuric acid 
or sulphates be present. — 7. Oxalate of am- 
monium produces a white precipitate in 
water containing calcium salts. — 8. Nitrate 
of silver occasions a cloudy white preci- 
pitate, insoluble in nitric acid, but soluble 
in ammonia, in water containing chlorine 
or chlorides. — 9. Phosphate of sodium and 
ammonium (microcosmic salt), added to water 
that has been boiled, and precipitated by 
oxalic acid (if required), produces, in a few 
hours, a white precipitate, if the water con- 
tains magnesium salts. — 10. Tincture or in- 
fusion of galls turns water containing iron 
black; when this takes place, both before 
and after the water has been bailed, the metal 
is present under the fomi of sulphate; but 
if it only occurs before boiling, then ferrous 
carbonate may be suspected, and will be 
precipitated as a reddish powder^ by expo- 
sure to air and beat. — 11. Ferroeyanide of 
potassium gives a blue precipitate in water 
containing a ferric salt, and a white one, turn- 
ing blue by exposure to the air, in water con- 
taining a ferrous salt. — 12. Sulphuretted 
hydrogen and the hydro-sulphates give a brown 
or black precipitate in water containing cop- 
per, iron, or lead ; and a yellow precipitate 
in water containing arsenic, or its com- 
pounds. 

Turif. Pure water is incapable of putre- 
faction, but ordinary water* contains a small 
quantity of organic matter in solution, which 
speedily undergoes decomposition, even in 
closed vessels. This is especially the case with 
water kept in wooden casks, or in open cisterns * 
into which leaves and insects are driven by the 
wind. Putrescent water is highly unwhole- 
some as a beverage ; and it is a fact, clearly 
demonstrated by the returns of the Registrar- 
General, that the last visitations of cholera 
corresponded in severity to the impurity of 
the water supplied to the respective dis- 
tricts. * 9 

Among the methods adopted for purifying 
foul water ar£ the following: — 1. Filtration 
through, or agitation with, coarsely powdered 
freshly burnt charcoal, either animal or vege- 
table, but preferably the former. This re- 
moves both mechanically suspended matter and 
part of the calcareous and gaseous impurities 
held in solution. — 2. Free exposure to the 
action of the air, by which the organic matters 
become oxidised and insoluble, and speedily 
subside. This may be easily effected by agi- 
: tating the water in contact with fresh air, or 
by forcing air through it by means of bellows. 
— 3. The addition of a tittle sulphuric acia has 
a like effect ; 15 or 20 drops are usually suffi- 
cient for a gallon. This addition may be 
advantageously made to water intended for 
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filtration through charcoal, by which plan at 
least $■ of the latter may be saved. (Lowitz.) — 

4. An ounce of powdered alum (dissolved), well 
agitated with a hogshead or more of foul 
water, will purify it in the course of a few 
hours, when the clear portion may be de- 
canted. When the water is very putrid, about 
% dr. (or even X dr. per gal.) maybe employed; 
any alum that may be left in solution may be 
precipitated by the cautious addition of an 
equivalent proportion of carbonate of sodium. — 

5. A solution of ferric sulphate acts in the same 
way as alum; a few drops are sufficient for a 
gallon. — 6. Agitation with about the £ to 1$ of 
finely powderedhlack oxide of manganese has a 
similar effect to the last. — 7. The addition of a 
little aqueous chlorine, or chlorine gas, to. foul 
water, cleanses it immediately. This method 
has the advantage of the water being perfectly 
freed from any excess of the precipitant by 
heat. — 8. Sea water may he rendered fit for 
washing by the addition of a solution of car- 
bonate of sodium or salt of tartar, as long as it 
turns milky. After repose, the clear portion 
must he decanted— 9. Sea water may he ren- 
dered fit for use as a beverage by distillation. 
The waste heat of the cook’s galley is amply 
sufficient for this purpose. (There are several 
patent contrivances for the distillation of water 
on shipboard.)— 10. Hard water may be sof- 
tened in the same way as sea water. — 11. 
Hard water may he both aerated and softened 
by the addition of a few grains of bicarbonate 

'"‘of potassium per gallon, followed by half as 
much lemon juice" or tartaric acid as is suffi- 
cient to saturate the alkali in the carbonate 
thus added. — 12. JThe hardness of water de- 
pending on the presence of carbonate of calcium 
(* temporary hardness’), including that of most 
rival’s and many springs, maf be nearly re- 
amoved by ebullition ; or, as recommended by 
Prof. Clark, by mixing the hard water with 
lime water in the proper proportions, when the 
calcium combines with the excess of car- 
bonic acid, which previously rendered the 
carbonate soluble, and is precipitated as car- 
bonate (chalk), ^together with the carbonate 
originally present. This method has been suc- 
cessfully carried out on «4he large scale. — 13. 
Another method Is to precipitate the lime by 
tbe addition of oxalate of ammonium in atomic 
proportion, carefully avoiding excess, and then 
to agitate the water with a little binoxide of 
manganese, in fine powder. — 14. 4 Permanently 
hard’ water, tljgt chiefly due to sulphate of 
calcium, may be softened by the addition of 
carbonate of sodium or wood-ashes. 

Water, Quantitative Analysis of. The ge- 
neral quantitative analysis of potable waters is 
confined to the following : total residue ; 
chlorine ; hardness, temporary and permanent ; 
nitrates, and nitrites, and nitrogenous organic 
matter. • 

Excess of chlorine is generally an indication 
w of the presence of sewage, unless in the ease 
^f tidal, waters ; while nitrates and nitrites 


are usually the result of rthe oxidation i 
decomposing organic matter* and therefor, 
likewise, indicate more or less contaminate 
by sewage or ^composing animal matter 
The nitrogenous - organic matter is usual" 
estimated as ammonia, urea, and albumino" 
matter. 

Unfortunately no decisive test for, or rath *r 
method of estimation of, the actually injurious 
organic matter has been discovered, not even 
a satisfactory proof of previous sewage con- 
tamination, hut the fact of obtaining albu- 
minoid ammonia, and tbe presence of an 
appreciable amount of nitrates or nitrites is 
generally sufficient ground for rejecting as 
suspicious a water, as if not absolutely inju- 
rious, at least liable to become so at any 
moment. 

The hardness should be determined in the 
natural water, and after boiling it for one hour, 
replacing that lost by evaporation by dis- 
tilled water. Tbe second determination gives 
the permanent hardness o? that due to sul- 
phate of calcium, while w the first determi- 
nation is the total hardness, and minus the 
second gives [the temporary hardness, or that 
due to bicarbonate of calcium. Temporary 
hardness can be remedied by Dr. Clark’s soften- 
ing process, which consists in treating the 
water with milk of lime, which decomposes the 
soluble bicarbonates into carbonates, insoluble 
in water. Permanent hardness can be bes^ re- 
moved for washing processes by the addition 
of carbonate of sodium, or by filtering the 
water through wood-ashes. « 

Solid residue. One thousand grains of 
the water are evaporated down to dryness in a 
platinium dish over a water hath, and the 
residue heated to about 250 Fahr. for one hour. 
The increase in weight of the platinium vessel 
gives the total solid residue. 

Hardness. One thousand measured grains 
of the water are run into a narrow*mouthed 
six or eight ounce stoppered bottle, well shaken 
and the air sucked out by means of a piece of 
glass tube. The standard soap solution is now 
run in a little at a time, shaking well b # etweenJ 
each addition, until a permanent lather isl 
formed over the whole surface when the bottle is? 
placed upon its side, andlasting-fer five minutes| 
Tbe measure of soap solution used will inc&cafce} 
the hardness of the water by reference tel 
Table A. Should, however, this not take place! 
before 320 grain measures of soap solution have; 
been added, a second trial must be made. One*; 
thousand grain measures of soap solution are ■ 
placed in the bottle with a like amount of dis«4 
tilled water, and treated in the same, manner^ 
as before. The amount of soap solution! 

| divided by two, will indicate half the hard4 
ness of the water. In the case of extremely! 
hard water, where even 600 measures of 
soap solution gives no permanent lather, t<k 
every one thousand grains of the water iwicJ 
that volume of distilled water must be added! 
and the degree of hardness foun4by multiply/ 
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muck of a solution of hydrate of sodium (of a 
strength of one in ten) added. Half the con- 
tents of the retort are distilled over, and the 
residue cooled. A piece of sheet aluminium is 
introduced into the solution and the whole 
allowed to stand several hours, the neck of the 
retort being closed by a cork (traversed by a 
tube moistened with hydrochloric acid and con- 
nected with a drying tube, if thought necessary). 
The neck of the retort (and tube) is then washed 
down with a little pure water, and the con- 
tents distilled over, down to about an ounce, 
into two or three ounces of water placed in the 
receiver. The contents of the receiver are made 
up to 2000 grains, and one half Nesslerised, as 


6 * 


136 

20 

described further on. The amount of ammonia 

7 


156 

19 

found multiplied by 259*2 gives the amount of 

8 


175 

. . 19 

nitrates, as nitric acid, in one gallon of the 

9 


194 

19 

water. * 

10 

• 

213 

18 

Drs. Frankland and Armstrong have also 

11 


231 

. ‘ 18 

described a method of estinkting nitrates by 

12 


249 

18 

the use of a special pi^ce of apparatus, for 

13 

* 

267 

18 

which method we must refer the reader to the 

14 


285 

18 

* Journal of the Chemical Society' for March, 

15 


303 

17 

1868. 

16 


320 


Nitrogen as Ammonia and Organic Matter. 
For the estimation of these Messrs. Wanklyn' s 


The soap test is made as follows: — Sixteen ; and Chapman's is, for general nse, the best and 
grains of pure carbonate of calcium (Iceland . most convenient method. It depends on 
spar) are dissolved in pure dilute hydrochloric j the conversion of the nitrogen of the nitroge- 
acid, and the whole cautiously evaporated to nous organic matter into ammonia, and the 
dryness over a water bath, redissolved in water employment of Messier's test ?o estimate this 
and again evaporated to dryness. The resulting ammonia. 

chloride of calcium, if perfectly neutral, is dis- Kessler's Me agent. 500 grains of iodide or 
solved in one gallon of pure distilled water, and potassium are dissolved in a small quantity of 
. constitutes the standard water of “ sixteen hot distilled water. Place this over a water 

• degrees of hardness." Good curd soap is dis- • bath, and add to it a strong; aqueous solution of 

* solved in proof spirit, in the proportion of one mercuric chloride, until the precipitate ceases 
ounce to the gallon. One thousand grains of the to he dissolved as quickly as formed, when the 

f water of sixteen degrees of hardness are placed addition of Incrcuric chloride is stopped. * 
, into a bottle, and this soap solution run in from Filter, add to the filtrate 2000 grains ot potass 
a burette until a permanent lather is formed, siuin dissolved in water, and dilute the volume 
The number of measures is noted, and the soap to 10,000 grains. A ^ little of the aqueous 
solution made up to such a strength that 320 ’ mercuric chloride solution is added, and the 
grain measures produce a lather permanent for , whole allowed to settle and the clear liquid 
five minutes in 1000 grain measures of water . decanted off. . . 

of sixteen degrees of hardness. I Standard Ammonia, Solution. Dissolve 

Chlorine. Two thousand grains of the water 1 27T64* grains of pure sulphate of ammonium 
1 are evaporated down to a little less than half j in one gallon ot distilled water. For use 
an mince in a^Jtatinium capsule over a water j dilute 100 grains to 1000 grains. It will then 
•bathT and tbe bulk made up to 250 grains ! contain 1 grain of ammonia in 100,000 of 
^exactly with pure distilled water, a drop of water. * . . 1T 

. neutral chromate of sodium solution is added. In order to estimate ammonia, several tali 
land a standard solution of nitrate of*silver run glass cylinders, graduated at 1000 grams, and 
‘ jn from a burette until a red colouration is pro- holding about six ounces, are employed. One 

* duced. The number of grains of standard of these is filled up to the graduation with the 
v solution used multiplied by -0035 will give ammonia solution to he estimated, and about 30 

the grains of chlorine in one gallon of the grains of Nessler’s reagent added, from a 
'water. pipette. The colouration produced is noted. 

The standard solution is prepared by dis- A second cylinder is filled nearly to the mark 
solving 33*53 grains of pure nitrate of silver in with distilled water, and what is thought suln- 

* one gallon of distilled water. cient ammonia to produce a similar colour to 

Nitrates and Nitrites. The most convenient the first run in, the whole made up to* 100 u 
{method is Messrs. Wanklyn and Chapman's grains, and 30 grains of Kessler added ; it alter 
.modification of Schulze's. Two thousand grains standing ten minutes,^ the colouration m the 
the wateraare placed in a retort, and half as second is the same as in' the first, the amoun^f 


lg the degree corresponding to a third of the 
I p^pap solution by ‘three. 

! co 

: ^ Table A.^ , 

to Soap test measures corresponding to one 
thousand measures of water of each degree* of 
hardness. 


Degree of hardness. 

Soap test measures. 

Difference. 

0 

14 

18 

1 

32 

22 

• 2 

54 

22 

3 

76 

20 

4 

96 

29 

5 

116 

20 
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of ammonia^ sol a t ion added is the same as in the 
water examined; but if this is not the case, a 
second trial must be added, using more or less 
standard ammonia as the intensity of colour is 
less or greater than the first. After a little 
experience more than two trials is rarely 
necessary. J 

Examination Five thousand grains of the 
water to be analysed are placed in a tubulated 
retort, and half an ounce of a saturated solu- 
tion of carbonate of sodium added. The con- 
tents are distilled over and every 500 grains col- 
lected separately, untfl 1000 or 1500 has passed 
over when the next portion of 500 grains is 
Nesslerised ; if it gives no reaction, the distil- 
lat.on is stopped; if it does, the distillation is 
continued until a portion of 500 grains ceases 
to. The ammonia m all these portions is esti- 

' f a 1 ^n mak ! ng ' aach of 500 grains up 

to 100° with drilled water, and the total put 
to ammonia, from ammonium salts and 
urea. The aimnomc from ammonium salts 
can he estimated by boiling 2000 grains of the 
water with carbonate of sodium for half an 

andhv 111 ^ UP l0SS from eva P°ratiom 
and by usmg some of this instead of distilled 

water in estimating the ammonia in 1000 grains 

wilf L° r lf • " ate $;, tl,e araonnt of ammonia 
will be obtamed. This substracted from the 
total ammonia will give the ammonia from the 

m «. 

- To th f retort after all the ammonia from the 
urea and J 1 ; 13 been, driven off, one ounce of a 
solution of hydrate and permanganate of poL- 
sium, of a strength of 2000 grains of hydrate 

to l P 0000" m • aad !° gra!ns of Permanganate 
d?»«lK°«° 8 ?? of water > w added, and the 

410,1 co “ tm " ed ““til no more ammonia 
|omes over, collecting the distillate in portions 
of, 500 grains as before. After estimation the 
total amuicmia -obtained must be put down tn 

murnom a 8et fre? by the 

multiulv*^ 3 or a ft>uminoid bodies. By 

multiplying the ammonia by ten a faivlv 

S3* ,» ;l 


o Grains per gallon of 
Ammo ni a from 

Urea ana Salts, "tw" 

OW, London Bridge 0-123 0-024 

Wi* HaiIi P to a Court 0*003 o-nno 

ITu «2 
K“CE“ s, ~“"”r »£ K 

Loch Katrine (Glasgow) 0-0003 0-006 


or leaden vessels, and receives a calcareous i m 
pregnation by contact with lime, mortm 
stucco, or stone containing lime. The additioi 
to water of aboafe i to 1£ of finely powderec 
black oxide of manganese materially promote* 
its, preservation, especially at sea, where the 
motion of the vessel,. and the consequent 
agitation of the water, increases the points of 
contact. Water never putrefies in iron vessels 
or when some fragments of metallic iron are 
immersed in it. Distilled water should be nre. 
served m stoppered glass bottles or carBovs 
See Lotion, Solution, Spibits, Waters 
(Distilled, Eye, Mineral, Perfumed, &.), and 
the articles below. ' 

Water Bareges. Prep. Take of alum, car-’ 
bonate of calcium, and hard .Spanish soap, of 
each 2 grs. ; common salt, 4 grs. ; dried ear- 

skim 16 80diU “’ 2 P grS '' Sul P h!de of P°tas- 
sium, 16 grs.; water, > quart; boil them 

together until. the fumes of sulphuretted 
hydiogen begin to be evolved, then add 
enough water to make up 1 gallon. Used as a 
medicated lotion or bath in cutaneous diseases, 
from the slightest eruption to the most obsti- 

Water, Carrara. Syn, Carbonated xxke 

Pre^P CAIC1S SUKEBCABBONATIS, L. 

- /'• I rom lime water (professedly prepared 
from lime made by calcining Carrara marble) 
supersaturated by strong pressure wSh car- 
bonic anhydride, so that thl carbonate of cal- ‘ 

at fost thl ; 0ft, “ dqwn is redissolved. ? 
Each i-pmt bottle contains 8 to 10 grs of 

Carbonate of calcium. - g 0± 

mZTl CkalyVe f* ed b #*» Aqua chax*. 1 
bts k; L ' J Pre ?' (£-) Kerrons sulphate, 3 
grs. , bicarbonate of potassium, 61 grs • cold 

rmn or .distiUed wa4, 1 q^rt; ft 

agitate m a corked bottle. H Possesses eoual 
tome powers to that of the spring, but it me i ' l 
be rendered pieasanter by forcing in a little # 

wZ a Kv gaS P S6e 4 TEES WT I 

1 dr • boilhw’ w ^ eP \ ^° m white 
sweeten g f er ’ 1 P iut 5 dissolve, an, 1. 
kill fiS th ^f“ ture with treacle. . Used t, K- . 
sboid ;,evt da “ ger ° us »eHiaa: and on.tfbai l ■ 

SSSn ad ° pted Where ar- i 

Water’^w-' S v SotUTION or Lime. I; . 

(Mineral) “ P ° TOEES and Wats. k 

shoTw c^fa°fn 'at W 15°^ 0 f 
sodium, but that nf ? b * Q ? car koBAte 



j, trie caruw. 

ater, and the corks so prepared that “they" ‘ 
ill not impart their peculiar flavour to the 
average. See Powders, Solution, and 

r INES. 

Water, Tar. See Infusion of Tar. 
WATERS (Distilled), & [yn. Aromatic 

aters, Odoriferous w., Perfumed w 
quje (Ph^L.), Aqfm destillat.® (Ph. E. & 
.), L. Pure water, charged, by distillation, 
ifch the volatile, odorous, and* aromatic 
•ineiples of plants. 

Prep. 1. (Ph. L.) — a. 2 galls, of water are 
it into the still along with the vegetable 
atter (bruised, if necessary), *but only 1 gal. 
drawn over. In the Ph. L. 1836, 7 fl. oz. 

' proof spirit were added before distillation. 
b. Take of the essential oil of the plant, 
ft. dr. ; powdered silex, 2 drs. ; triturate 
iem-~diligently together, and then with dis- 
ced water, 1 gal.," gradually added ; lastly 
tfter briskly agitating the whole for some 
me), strain the solution. 

2. (Ph. E.) As 1, «, hut adding of rectified 
oirit, 3 ft. oz,, before distillation. 

3. (Ph. D.) Prom the respective essences 
Ph. D.), 1 ft. oz. ; distilled water, 2 quarts : 
gitated well together, and then filtered 
arough paper. 

The following are the aqu.e destillat.® of 
le British Colleges, with some others, the 
uantities referring to a product of 1 gal., to 
e prepare® as above when not otherwise 
irected. 

Angelica Water; Aqua angelica (P. 
Jod.), L. Bruised seed, 3 lbs. 

Aniseed Water ; Aqua anisi (Ph. D.), L. 
Balm Water ; Aqua melissjs (P. Cod.), L. 

• Vesh tops, 12 lbs. 

Bitter- almond Water; Aqua amyg- 
>al m amarjb, Aqua amygdalarum ama- 
iARUM (P. Cod.), L. Bitter-almond cake 
from which the oil has been expressed), 5 lbs.; 
nacerate for 24 hours, and filteb the distilled 
»roduct through paper previously wetted with 
mre distilled water. Poisonous. — Dose. 10 to 
>0 drops, as a substitute for hydrocyanic acid. 

‘ Borage Water; Aqua boraginis (P. 
lod,), L. . Fresh leaves, 12 lbs. 

; Caraway.Water ; Aqu^carui (B. P., Ph. 
j. & D.). Carawav, bruised,«L; water, 20; 
iistii 10 . * 

Cascarilla Water; Aqua cortiois cas- 
3 ARILLJB (P. Cod.), L. Cascarilla, bruised, 
^ lbs. . • 

, Cassia Water ; Aqua cassle (Ph. E.), B. 
Cassia, bruised, 1| lb. 

Cherry-laurel Water; Aqua lauro- 
fe&BASi (B. P., Ph. E. & D.), It. Prep. 1. 
M.- P.) Fresh leaves of common laurel, 16, 


TSvenaer/'$~nr oz. rnjgwta*r T 

filter it (through wet paper — Ph. B. & P. Cod; 
— Dose. 10 to 60 drops, as a substitute ft 
hydrocyanic acid. It is commonly imitated 
trade, by dissolving 75 drops (minims) of fcl 
oil of bitter almonds in 2§ ft. oz. of recfcift< 
spirit, agitating^ the mixture with warm d' : 
tilled water, 1 gal., and filtering. 

Cinnamon Water; Aqua cinnamomi ( 
P., Ph. L. E. & B ), L. 1. Cinnamon, bruise 
18 oz. ; or oil, 2 fl. drs. — 2. (B. P.) Cinnamc 
bruised, 1 ; water, 16 ; distil 8. 

Clove Water; Aqua oaryophilli { 
Cod.), L. Cloves, bruised, 3 lbs. 

Dill Water ; Aqua Inethi (B. P., Ph. 
& E.), L. 1. Bruised seed, 1| lb. ; or essent 
oil, 2 fl. drs. — 2. (B. P. JlBruised fruit, 1 ; wat 
20; distil 10. • 

Elder-flower Water ; Aqua sambi 
"(B. F., PhrLr&'E.), L. 1. Fresh elder flow* 
10 lbs. — 2. (B. P.) Fresh elder flowers, se 
raW from the stalks, 1 ; water 2 ; distil 1 

Fennel Water ; Aqua fcbniculi (B. 
Ph. L. E. & D.), L. As dill water. 

Hyssop Water ; Aqua hyssopi (P. Co 
L. Fresh tops, 12 lbs. 

Juniper Water; ^qua baccji junip 
(P. Cod.), L. Berries, bruised, 3 lbs. 

Lavender Water; Aqua lavendul2e 
Cod.), L. Flowering tops, 3 lbs. * 

Lettuce Water f Aqua lactuc2e (P. Cc 
L. Fresh lettuces, bruised, 12 lbs. 

Melilot Waters Aqua mellioti (P. Cc 
L. Dried flower*, 3 lbs. 

Mnjp Water, Spearmint w. ; Aqua m 
th m yiridis (B. P., Ph. L. E. & D$*'" 
1. Dried herb, 2 lbs. ; or fresh herb, 4flbs. 
essential oil, 2 fl. drs. — 2. (B. P.) English 
of spearmint, 1| drm. ; water, 1| gal. ; d 
1 gal. 

Orange-flower Water; Aqua aura 
FLORIS (B. P., Ph. L.), A. FLORUM AURA! 

L. “ Water distilledf rom the flowers of Oi 
Bigaradia, Bisso, and Citrus Aurant 
D. C.” (Ph! L.) Orange flowers, 10 1 
proof spirit, 7 fl. oz. (Ph. L. 1836.) 

• Origanum Water ; Aqua origani ' 
Cod.), L. Dried flowers, 3 lbs. 

Peach Water ; Aqua persic^ (P. C 
L. Fresh leaves, chopped small, 12 lbs, 
cherry-laurel wa^er. 

Pennyroyal Water ; Aqua pulegii 
L. & E.), Aqua mentrzb pulegii (Ph. B v 
As MINT WATER (Above). 

Peppermint Water,* Aqua menthje 
peeitje (B. P., Ph. L. E* &!>.), L. As 1 
water (adore). 

Pimento Water; Aqua pimento (B 
Ph. L. E. & tX)> L. 1. Pimehto, bruise 



